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ATHA'NARIC,  a  diief  or  judge  of  the  Goihs  wbo  bad 
settled  themselves  on  the  borden  of  the  Roman  empire, 
north  of  the  Danube,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  oentury. 
Having  aided  Procopius  in  his  rebellion,  the  Groths  were 
attacked  and  defeated  by  the  emperor  Yalens  in  369.  They 
then  sued  for  peace,  and  an  interview  took  place  on  this 
occasion  between  Valens  and  Athanaric,  in  a  boat  in  the 
middle  of  the  Danube.  Some  years  after,  the  Huns  having 
come  down  from  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  threatening  the 
territory  of  the  Goths,  Athanaric  opposed  the  barbarians  at 
the  passage  of  the  river  Dniester,  but  he  was  surprised,  and 
obliged  to  retire  with  a  part  of  his  followers  into  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  Tlie  rest  of  the  Goths, 
under  Fritigem,  threw  themselves  on  the  empire  for  pro- 
tection, and  were  allowed  to  cross  the  Danube  and  settle  in 
Thrace.  They  afterwards  quarrelled  with  the  emperor  Va- 
lens, whom  they  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle  of  Adrian- 
ople,  in  August,  aj>.  378.  After  the  death  of  Fritigem,  and 
the  elevation  of  Theodosius  to  the  empire,  Athanaric,  who  had 
remained  in  his  fostnesses,  was  elected  king  of  the  Goths. 
He  then  concluded  a  peaoe  with  Theodosius,  and  repaired 
to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  received  with  great  pomp, 
in  January,  a.d.  381 ;  but  having  surfeited  himself  at  the 
emperor  s  table,  he  soon  after  died,  and  was  buried  with 
great  magniflcence  by  order  of  Theodosius.  (Gibbon,  c.  xxv.) 

ATHANA8  (Leach),  a  genus  of  the  long-tailed  crus- 
taceans, bearing;  much  resemblance  to  Lygmata  (Risso), 
from  whidi  it  differs  in  having  the  first  pair  effect  of  larger 
size  than  the  rest ;  while  the  second  pair  of  Lymaia  are  the 
largest  It  is  small  in  sise,  and  has  been  taken  on  the 
south  coast  of  England  and  on  the  shores  of  France. 

ATHANASIAN  CREED,  or  Symbolum  Athanaria- 
num^  which  is  also  called  from  the  words  of  its  beginning 
the  Symbolum  Quief4nquet  is  not  extant  in  the  works  of 
Athanasius  (which  contain,  voL  i.  part  i.  p.  98,  teq,  another 
creed,  stating  the  same  doctrine,  but  differently  expressed), 
and  is  not  quoted  by  contemporary  writers :  it  seems  to  refer 
to  the  later  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  controversies — has  a 
Latinized  character,  or  it  sounds  in  Greek  like  a  translation 
from  a  Latin  ori(pnal,  and  appears  to  contain  phrases 
taken  from  the  writings  of  Augustine,  the  bishop  of  Hippo. 
Hence  we  conclude  tlmt  it  was  composed  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century.  Some  have  supposed  that  Vincentius 
Lerinensis;  others,  that  Venantius  Fortunatus;  others 
again,  that  Hilarius  Arelatensis  wrcte  what  is  now  called 
the  Athanasian  creed.  According  to  Paschasius  (^uesnel, 
Virgilius  of  Tapsus,  who  has  been  considered  to  have  inter- 
polated the  passage,  1  John.  v.  7,  was  ako  the  author  of 
the  Athanasian  creed. 

From  the  seventh  century  we  find  that  the  Athanasian 
creed  has  been  considered  in  the  western  churches  to  be 
the  most  genuine  document  of  the  ecclesiastical  trinity. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  Athanasian  creed  was  not  intro- 
duced by  the  authoritv  of  ecclesiastical  councils,  nor  by  any 
externa]  compulsion,  but  was  generally  received  by  the  free 
eonvicsion  of  the  churches  that  it  contained  a  correct  expo- 
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sition  of  christian  doctrine,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  ffive 
some  ecclesiastical  definitions  of  the  statements  of  the  New 
Testament.  This  important  document  may  illustrate  the 
difference  between  the  solution  of  an  historical  question 
concerning  authenticity,  and  one  involving  the  internal  truth 
of  doctrinal  contents.    (See  Cave,  Hutoria  Litter,^  vol.  i. 

S.  189 ;  Oudin,  de  Scripior  Ecclett,  vol.  i.  p.  312 ;  Fabricius, 
Hblioih,  Gr*9  vol.  v.  p.  297;  Montfaucon,  Pra/,  ad  Op, 
Athanani  ;  and  Schrockh,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xii.  pp.  93-252.) 
Sherlock  has  also  written  on  the  Athanasian  creed.  Dr. 
Waterland  suppcwed  it,  without  much  foundation,  to  have 
been  made  by  Hilary,  bishop  of  Aries ;  and  Archbishop  Til- 
lotson  said,  *  The  church  were  well  rid  of  it.*  (See  Clarke's 
SucceiHon  of  Sacred  literature:  London,  1830,  p.  274.) 
A  defence  of  the  Athanasian  creed  on  physiological  prin- 
ciples, by  Thomas  William  Chevalier,  Esq.,  has  been  printed 
in  the  Morning' Watch,  and  published  separately :  London, 
1 830.  In  this  dissertation  a  surgeon  refutes  the  attack  of 
some  clergymen. 

Before  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the  Athanasian 
Creed  had  become  so  well  known,  that  comments  were 
written  upon  it ;  it  was  not,  however,  then  styled  the  Atha- 
nasian Creed,  but  simply  the  Catholic  Faith.  Before  the 
expiration  of  ano^er  centurv,  it  had  obtained  the  appellation 
which  it  has  since  preserved.  It  is  supposed  to  have  received 
the  epithet '  Adianasian,*  on  account  of  its  reference  to  the 
subjects  of  the  controversy  between  the  orthodox  and  the 
Arians.  But  Athanasius  himself  confined  his  exertions  to 
the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  and 
seems  not  to  have  insisted  much  upon  the  doctrines  relative 
to  the  Spirit. 

This  creed  was  used  in  France  about  the  year  850 ;  was 
received  in  Spain  about  a  hundred  years  later,  and  in  Ger- 
many about  the  same  time.  It  was  both  said  and  sung  in 
England  in  the  tenth  century;  was  commonly  used  in 
Italy  at  the  expiration  of  that  century,  and  at  Rome  a  little 
later. 

Many  learned  men,  especially  Cardinal  Bona,  Petavius, 
Bellarmine,  and  Rivet,  are  of  opinion  that  the  creed  which 
bears  the  name  of  Athanasius  was  really  the  production  of 
that  bishop.  Baronius  maintains  this  opinion,  and  suggests 
that  it  was  composed  by  Athanasius  when  at  Rome,  and 
offered  to  Julius  as  a  confession  of  his  faith. 

The  controversy  on  the  Athanasian  creed  has  produced 
in  England  a  great  number  of  works :  the  most  learned 
and  impartial  work  on  this  subject  is,  *  A  Critical  History  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed/  by  Daniel  Waterland,  D.D. ;  the 
second  edition,  corrected  and  improved:  Cambridge,  1728. 

ATH ANA'SIUS,  ST.,  sumamed  Apoeloltcw,  was  one  of 
the  most  noted  divines  and  theological  controversialists  of 
the  fourth  century.  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  that  period 
is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  narration  of  events  in  which  he 
either  bore  a  part  or  was  closely  concerned. 

Athanasius  was  bom  at  or  near  Alexandria,  about  the 
close  of  the  third  century.  The  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur  give 
A  Ji.  296  as  the  year  of  his  birth.    Elmarin  relates  that  the 
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mother  of  Athanasius  belonged  to  a  noble  Alexandirine 
family,  and  that  she  was  an  idolater.  She  gave  to  Athana- 
sius a  good  education.  On  her  endeavouring  to  persuade  her 
son  to  marry,  he  would  not  listen  to  her  advice.  The  mother 
then  assailed  his  chastity  by  introducing  harlots  into  his  apart- 
ments ;  but  Athanasius  flogged  them  and  drove  them  away. 
The  mother  now  invited  a  Sabsaan  magician  to  dine  with  him ; 
but  this  sorcerer  told  her  that  Athanasius  was  already  a 
Galila3an  beyond  the  power  of  magic,  and  that  he  would 
become  a  great  man.  After  hearing  this,  the  mother  intio- 
duced  Athanasius  tg  the  Patriarqh  Alexander,  and  was 
baptized  with  her  son.  The  mother  died,  and  Athanasius, 
like  another  Samuel,  remained  with  the  patriarch.  Ru- 
finus,  in  his  continuation  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  £u- 
sebius,  relates,  that  Athanasius,  while  yet  a  boy,  baptized 
other  boys  in  play,  and  that  this  first  introduced  him  to 
the  notice  of  Alexander,  who  became  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, A.D.  313,  and  was  the  nineteenth  patriarch  of  that 
see.  This  statement  is  supported  by  the  Benedictine  editors 
of  the  works  of  Athanasius,  b]^  Tiuemont,  /,  A*  Scbmidt 
S.  Basnage,  and  others,  but  is  rejected  by  many  on  the 
ground  of  there  being  an  anachronism  in  assigning  the 
childhood  of  AthanasiuB  to  the  period  of  Alexander's  posses- 
sion of  the  bishopric. 

The  writings  of  Athanaaius  prove  that  he  received  a 
learned  education,  and  that  he  was  acquainted  with  both 
the  theological  and  profane  literature  of  his  age ;  though 
Gregorius  of  Naziansus  praisaa  the  eontampi  of  Athanasioa 
for  heathen  learning.  During  B<wie  part  of  hia  eailkr  lil^ 
Athanasius,  attracted  by  the  great  leputation  of  8t  An- 
thony, led  for  a  time  an  ascetic  li^  with  that  oelebrated  aa« 
chorite.  In  whatever  way  the  notion  of  Alexander  was  flnt 
attracted,  Athanasius  early  ooneiliated,  and  by  his  ahilitiei 
retained,  the  fkvour  of  that  prelate,  who  raised  him  rapidly 
from  the  lower  eoolesiastieal  degrees  to  the  office  of  deaoon, 
and  employed  him  as  aa  assistant  in  his  literary  under< 
takings.  In  the  Synod  held  at  Alexandria,  a.d.  321,  against 
the  Arians,  Athanasius  occupied  the  fourth  plaea  among 
the  deacons  of  the  Alexandrine  church.  In  A4>.  82&  be 
was  archdeacon,  and  exerted  eonsiderable  influence  over  hia 
bishop,  Alexander,  and  the  proceedings  at  Niesea.  In  that 
synod  he  represented  his  bishop  agmst  the  Arian  partv. 
Here  Athanasius  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fhme  by  hit 
powerful  refiitation  of  Arianiam ;  and  notwithstanding  his 
youth,  he  was  firom  this  time  considered  the  first  champion 
o^  the  orthodox  church.  Alexander  died  in  April,  a.d.  336 ; 
and  in  the  same  year  Athanasius  was  unanimously  chosen 
bishop  of  Alexanoria  by  the  other  orthodox  bishops  and  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  It  is  an  established  feet,  that 
in  those  days  the  clergy  and  laity  eoncurred  in  the  choice 
of  ecclesiastical  superiors.  It  is  related  that  Athanasius, 
anticipating  that  he  might  be  elected,  oonoealed  himself 
during  six  months,  and  only  re-appeared  when  he  expected 
that  the  vacant  see  would  be  already  filled.  According  to  the 
Arian  statements,  Athanashis  was  consecrated  bishq>  with 
illegal  secrecy.  It  is  probable  that  the  numerous  parties  of 
the^.](d[eletians  and  Arians  opposed  the  af^intment  of 
At£knasius ;  yet  it  is  certain  tnat  at  this  period  the  ortho- 
dox party  preponderated.  A  synodal  report,  whi^  slates 
the  particulars  of  the  bishops*  ^oceedings  in  the  choiee  of 
the  new  bishop  of  Alexanoria,  still  exists,  and  has  been 
appended  to  the  works  of  Athanasms. 

Athanasius,  as  the  twentieth  metrope^taa  of  Alexandria 
and  Patriarch  of  eastern  Afiica,  obtained  an  extensive  sphere 
for  exertion  in  Egypt,  Libya,  and  the  Pentapolia,  tiie  first 
rank  after  the  Roman  bishop,  and  the  highest  eeelesiastreal 
dignity  in  the  East ;  but  he  was  surrounded  }jj  bitter  oppo- 
nents, against  whom  he  endeavoured  to  put  in  exeoution 
the  decrees  of  Nicssa. 

About  AJ>.  326  (according  to  some  reckonings :  see  Abts- 
smiA,  vol.  i.  p.  58),  after  the  conversion  of  the  Ethiopians  to 
Christianity,  Athanasius  sent  Wumentius,  who  was  instru- 
mental in  their  conversion,  aa  their  first  bishop.  Bnt  the 
joy  which  this  event  occasioned  to  Athanashis  was  marred 
by  the  increase  of  power  obtained  at  this  time  by  the 
Arian  party.  Among[  the  most  ft>rmidable  opponents  of 
Athanasius  wasEusebius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  who  httvtn|^ 
been  previously  deposed  on  account  of  his  Arian  senti- 
ments, was  reinstated  a.d.  328,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  'Meletians,  obtained  considerable  influence  at  the  court 
of  Constantino.  Athanasius  declined  to  comply  with  the 
proposal  of  Eusebius  to  re-admit  Anns  into  church  oom- 
munion^  and  retorted  the  threats  of  the  emperor  by  xe^nrring 


to  the  Nicene  decrees.  From  this  time  the  Meletians  and 
Eusebians  sought  the  ruin  of  Athanasius.  In  a.d.  332  they 
accused  him  before  the  emperor  of  having,  without  the  im- 
perial sanction,  imposed,  for  the  benefit  of  Uie  churches,  taxes 
upon  linen ;  of  aJTordin^  pecuniary  aid  to  the  rebels ;  of 
ordering,  during  a  visitation  of  the  Biareotic  congregations, 
that  the  chalice  of  the  Meletian. bishop,  Ischeras,  should  be 
broken,  and  that  his  liturgical  volumes  should  be  burned ;  of 
having  caused  the  Meletian  bishop  Arsenius  to  be  mur- 
dered ;  and  of  having  emplqf  ed  the  hand  of  Arseniuf,  when 
severed  tarn  his  body,  m  magical  purpoaes«  Athanasius 
refuted  ihe  first  two  accusations  by  witnesses,  proved  that 
Ischeras  was  not  a  legitimately  ordained  priest  at  the  time 
of  this  episcopal  visitation,  and  that  his  chalice  was  not  an 
ecclesiastical  chalice.  His  success  in  refuting  the  last 
charge  was  complete :  Arsenius  was  still  alive,  and  with 
two  hands.  But  tbia  acquittal,  and  the  imperial  letters, 
which  fully  acknowledged  his  innoeenee  and  justified  his 
proceedinsM,  were  insufiScient  to  defend  him  against  new 
attacks,  Th^Euaebians  induced  the  emperor,  a.d.  334,  to 
cite  hhn  before  a  synod  at  Cesanea ;  but  Athanasius  refused 
to  appear  before  this  tribunal,  in  which  his  opponents  were 
at  ^G  same  time  accusers  and  judges.  The  emperor,  much 
displeased  by  his  disobedience,  commanded  him  to  appear 
before  a  synod  at  Tyre,  a^^.  335|  t^  which  Athanasius  went 
with  forty-nine  bishops.  Tne  former  charges  were  repeated, 
but  the  presence  of  Arsenius  again  disproved  the  accusation 
of  murder.  IVeshorimea  ware  now  imputed  to  him:  a  woman 
with  wham  h  was  alleged  thai  the  biahop  of  Alexandria 
had  oommitted  fiimifiation,  waa  brought  fivward,  but  when 
ooDfWmted  with  Athanastui,  she  mistook  for  the  bishop 
a  friend  who  asaisted  in  hia  defenoe,  aad  thus  oommitlad 
heiaelf  aa  a  false  aoeiiser.  Finding  that  oharges  fmn 
which  he  had  already  bean  aoquilied  were  perpetuidly 
roTived,  and  that  new  aeenaations  wen  iiiTantea,  he  con- 
sidered even  hia  life  to  be  endangered ;  and  therefore,  before 
the  aceusation  about  the  broken  dialice  had  been  fhlly  in- 
vestigated, and  during  the  absenoe  of  the  Arian  bi^pa 
sent  to  Mareotia  to  examine  into  the  charges  relative  to 
Ischeras*  he  seesetly  retired,  under  tiie  protection  of  the 
imperial  plenipotentuury,  flrom  Tvie  to  Conatantinople.  The 
^nod  of  Tyre,  notwithetending  the  proteatation  of  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Maieotic  olerg^,  decreed  the  deposition  and  excom- 
munioation  of  Athanasiua,  and  hia  exile  horn  Alexandria : 
they  grounded  their  sentence  on  his  disobedienoe  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  emperor ;  want  of  respeet  to  the  synod ;  and 
alleged  desecration  of  eoolesiaatioal  vesiels*  The  emperor, 
desirous  of  doine  justioe  to  the  bidiop  of  Alexandria,  cited 
the  judgea  of  Trre  to  account  in  hia  own  presence  fiir  the 
sentence  which  tney  had  pronounoed.  The  bishopa  pleaded 
in  justification  of  tMi  sentenoot  and  induoed  the  emperor 
to  banish  Athanasius  to  Treves,  a.d.  336.  Thia  sentence 
was  procured  by  means  of  a  new  aacuaation  against  him, 
that  of  having  impeded  the  exportation  of  oom  from  Alex- 
andria to  Coastentinople.  Athanasiua  himself  statea  that 
the  emperor  exiled  him  in  order  to  proteet  him  fi»m  the 
rage  of  his  enemiea.  The  biiiioprie  of  Alexandria  remained 
vacant  by  the  expresa  command  of  the  emperor. 

Athanasius  was  weU  received  at  Treves  by  Cenatans; 
and  here  he  had  many  opportunitiea  of  strengthening  hia 
party  in  the  West,  and  fluent  means  of  communicating 
with  Egypt.  Atiianasioa  wrote  at  thia  time  a  letter  to  the 
bishMop  Smpion  on  the  death  of  Arhia.  TheAlexaadriaaa 
deeply  mourned  the  absenoe  of  their  muoh-ravered  bishop ; 
they  pathetically  addressed  the  emperor,  pleading  fiir 
his  restoration — an  appeal  which  waa  seoonded  by  the  r»* 
presentations  of  the  oelebrated  and  esteemed  hennti  An- 
thony. The  banished  biahop  waa  leoaUed,  and  restored  to 
lua  see,  a.d.  838,  after  having  travelled  through  Ger- 
many, Pannonia*  Mossia,  and  Thraee,  to  Constantinople ; 
and  from  thence  through  Bithynia,  Cappadoeia,  Syria,  and 
Palestine,  to  Egypt.  Constantlne  had  eoneeded  this  point 
sh<Nrtly  befi>re  his  death,  but  the  actual  reatoiatien  of  Atha* 
nasius  did  not  teke  place  uatQ  the  rei|ju  of  hia  sona^  Tha 
inhabitente  dl  Alexandria  reoeived  theur  loag-absMit  bishop 
witii  joyM  enthusiasmf  but  found  that  the  demonairation 
of  their  gratefU  aflbction  ceuld  not  indoee  him  to  relax  the 
reins  of  disetplinob  and  that  his  past  misfortnnea  had  not 
taugbt  him,  m  the  least  degree,  to  eompiomise  the  eausa 
whic^  he  had  espoused.  Athanasius  deposed  througfaoiit  hia 
own  patriarohate  the  Arian  biahops,  and  pot  orthodex  pa- 
lates in  their  plaee.  By  Us  iafluooee  he  also  eflseted  anni- 
lar  chaDnes  fai  other  lM8h(yxiet^  Th^Eueahians  protaitaj 
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•gfeiBtl  Om  nidni  if  Atbftnftfthis,  alleging;  lb«l  Ihe  de* 
OM  of  ilM  fyiwd  of  Tyn  remuBod  wnepeded.  They  te^ 
tired  the-  ftnrmr  MemeliotiB,  end  added  tne  ctaam  of  hav> 
ing  eold,  hr  Ini  own  benefit,  the  grain  and  com  beknigin|| 
to  the  ehliich  and  the  poor.  Thej  abo  imputed  to  his  instH 
gation  ^km  popi^ar  diaturbaileee  which  took  place  on  his  re'- 
tarn.  The  Kiebion  partT»  intending  to  embanfass  A&ana- 
iim  Md  trntthaitt  hnnight  bade  to  Alexandria  the  Arian 
h»hap  PistBit  wbon  Al^ander  had  eiiled ;  and  flndinff  that 
the  new  Roman  etepeiui  of  the  Sast,  Constantius,  sided  with 
them,  threatened  more  violent  measures.  Nearly  a  hundred 
of  the  IMiops  in  the  natriafehate  of  Alexandria  appeared 
at  a  synod  snmraonea  by  Attianasius,  and  reftited  in  a 
synodal  letter  tlie  aoeusalioiiB  of  the  Eusebinns,  a*d.  340. 
They  hore  a  noble  testimony  in  his  firveurt  and  sailed  upon 
the  whole  of  Christendom  to  rise  in  his  defbnoe.  Athanasins 
despalshed  messengers  to  Jidinsi  bishop  of  Reme  j  and  the 
Bosebians  al  Ihe  Some  time  sent  delegates  to  JahtM,  re- 
questing him  to  rsMgnise  Pistus.  Thus  were  the  Roman 
and  otmr  westeift  eimitehee  isYelfred  in  the  AUiamasian 


Atbsnairfas  went  agahi  te  Roma  hi  tha  yetf  S40\  SiSeom- 
panied  by  a  few  vlonks^  in  order  te  attend  the  synod  oonvened 
by  Fope  Jitlina.  Antony,  the  esteemed  friend  and  ivvered  in- 
siructor  of  the  early  manhood  of  Athanashis,  having  collected, 
about  ^  year  309#  a  sedety  of  r«lifioaB  iBcliises  from  aitiong 
the  hermits  of  AfHca,  associated  them  into  a  community 
tetiM  in  Bffyft*  •nd  tvgalated  their  mode  of  life  by  civil  and 
lehgiWB  nuest  Rartmius  mtsAlsinSf  and  his  opinion  is  the 
moit  generally  Icueived,  thAt  it  was  Athanasias,  who,  about 
the  year  84#,  tmnsplanlsd  the  regular  monastie  institutions 
from  Ritrpt  ^^  1^»  ^"^  e««oted  the  first  menastery  at 
Rome  (KabfOon)  Ptaf.  ddAvtu  iStxnefofwn  :  ord,  B^neettet. 
lam.  i.  p.  9,  &c.)  Other  cantons  assign  different  localities 
to  the  ftM  RttfMean  ihdnastie  eemmnnity.  It  is  however 
wobable  that^  dmAtig  tMe  visit  of  Athantoius  to  Rome, 
he  ezeitfld  them  the  spirit  of  moAMtioism.  But,  while 
spprovingf  the  pMctise  ef  HMMLsttcism,  Athattasius  did  not 
sanction  or  overlook-  its  abuses.  Amongst  many  instances 
ef  bis  ^feWMt  intsfrferonee  and  eounsel^  he  thus  writes  to  a 
monk  Irho  had  been  apflsinted  to  a  bishoprie,  but  who 
eouglit  to  avoid  the  labours  ef  the  office  :-^*  A  bishop  may 
both  abainiM  fl«to  wine  and  fest  iVequently.  We  have 
Inown  bMf  fe^hg  bishops  and  feasting  monks;  We  have 
known  bodi  Bishi^  who  M»stained  flrom  wine,  and  hionks 
who  ioiltelgttd  in  It.  Sfimy  among  the  bishops  have  not 
enteretf  ifito  InatrinHMiy ;  While,  on  the  contra^,  many  mctiks 
have  beefttlie  fethers  ef  children.  Let  every  one,  tiierefere, 
ff^t  Wbw  he  will  the  ^nod  light/    (£o.  ad  Dracmt.) 

AthairasiuB  also  seriously  fefuted  tne  indisefeet  opinions 
of  som«  bn  the  Sttljeet  ef  matrimony,  and  assigned  to  each 
sMe  of  ec^ibaey  and  nsMtimony  its  oWn  place  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  God.  Many  nersonft  were  gWatly  offended  by 
this,  smdsefiouily  blamed  Athattasius. 

Jahwahitd  dieMared  himself  in  fevonr  of  Athanasius,  but,  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Busebian  delegates,  he 
appointed  a  synod  to  be  held  at  Rome.  Butbefbre  the  asscm- 
Ming  of  KMs  sfnod  the  Bnsebians  had  convened  another  at 
Anttoch,  A.D.  841,  in  whiiih  it  was  declared  that  Athanasius 
wus  ferewr  est^Mided  fnta  the  bishopric  of  Alexandria. 
They  olfei«d  the  veewnt  see  first  to  Busebius  of  Emesa ; 
and  on  his  deeding  the  offer,  it  Was  bestowed  upon  Ore- 
Korv  of  Cappadk^ia.  who,  assisted  by  the  imperial  troops, 
exneRed  A(hant«iin  (Who  had  returned  from  Rome,  and 
heid  pttvate  Aieelihgs  With  his  feUowers)  from  Alexandria 
aboQtRaater.  A.0.341,and  t»mmiticd  many  acts  of  violence 
arainst  Ae  Homoousiasts.  Philagrtus,  the  Roman  governor 
of  Alexandria,  cttmWning  his  efforts  with  those  of  Gregonr, 
sought  the  Mfe  of  AtiHanffsins,  whafled  fer  reftige  to  Rome.  In 
the  same  y^eaf  hifixxs  held  ut  Rome  a  synod  of  fifty  bishops, 
which  rejected  all  the  accusations  against  Athanasius,  and 
re-sdmined  hhta.  With  high  encomiums,  into  church  com- 
munion. Julins  Wf^te  energettcally  to  the  Busebian  bishops 
m  behalf  of  AfhMasius,  but  in  vain ;  and  even  after  the 
death  of  Bmebitts,  his  party  dhd  that  of  the  Arians  still  re- 
taine<i  m  tnm^  pow^as  to  reiider  impracticable  the  return 
ef  AthanaaStmto  Alexandria.  The  cause  of  Athanasius 
was  the  mntw  ehtfUtehered  with  difficulties  by  the  tumultu- 
ous mannlHr  in  widcfi  his  adherents  demanded  his  restora- 
tiitn.  The  «x-primate  of  Alexandria  while  resident  at  Rome 
applied  tb^ConsMnr,  ihv  emperor  tft  the  west,  ibr  protection. 
Cottstans  ilNwra!  times  gtttnttRl  him  a  private  audience. 
The  ewtto  it  Athahaslos  was  espotised  by  most  of  the 


oeoidental  prelates«  and  Hbe  endeavoam  of  tlie  Busebiaiis  tb 
obtain  a  eorapromising  peace  were  defeated.  Athanasius 
would  agree  to  no  peace  whieh  was  not  based  upon  the  ao- 
knowledgUMnt  of  £be  Nksene  Homoousios.  By  his  perse* 
vemnce  in  this  demand  he  obtained  the  reputation  of  a 
martyr  fer  orthodoxy.  Athanasiue  dvsaded  corapromiso 
more  than  schism. 

On  the  demand  €f  Constans,  a  synod  was  convened  at 
Bardiea  in  the  dominions  of  the  Western  Emperor,  but  on 
the  holders  of  the  two  imperial  territories,  a.o.  346. 
Ninel^-four  bishops  of  the  West  and  seventy-six  bishops 
(torn  the  Bast  assembled  them.  The  friends  of  Athana- 
sius claimed  that  he  should  take  his  seat  and  vote  among 
the  eongregated  bishops.  The  orientals  required  that  he 
should  appear  as  a  yet  unacquitted  defendant.  Upon  this 
point  of  dispute  the  contest  ran  so  high,  that  most  of  the 
eastern  bishops  left  Sardica  and  retired  to  Fhilippopolis. 
The  orfiiodox  bishops  remained  at  Sardica,  and  acquitted 
Athanasius  of  the  charges  brought  against  him.  The 
bishops  asSemUed  at  Phmppopolis,  as  a  retaliation  for  their 
own  excommunication  and  deposition  pronounced  by  the 
adherents  of  Athanasius,  excommunicated  the  bishops  at 
Sardica.  The  synod  at  Sardica  will  be  always  remembered 
as  having  first  established  and  promulgated  the  canons 
recognising  the  right  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  act  as  arbi- 
trator in  all  cases  concerning  the  deposition  of  bishops. 

Athanasius  remained  during  a  considerable  time  at 
Aquileia,  and  obtained  much  influence  with  the  emperor 
Constans.  By  means  of  strong  threats,  that  prince  in- 
duced his  brother  Constantius  to  re -instate  the  orthodox 
bishops  who  had  been  exiled  by  the  Busebians.  Athana- 
sius, after  a  thrice-repeated  invitation,  repaired  to  the 
court  of  the  eastern  empire,  the  imperial  smcerity  being 
attested  by  the  officers  of  state,  and  evidenced  by  the  public 
and  imperative  orders  which  were  issued  for  the  recall  of 
all  the  banished  adherents  of  Athanasius,  the  restitution 
of  their  privileges,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  their  inno- 
cence, accompanied  by  the  reversal  of  all  illegal  proceedings 
of  the  adverse  party.  Constantius  received  the  venerable 
primate  with  seeming  pleasure  and  approbation,  asking 
mm  him  the  single  concession  ef  permission  to  the  Arians 
to  hold  public  worship  in  one  church  in  Alexandria.  Atha- 
nasius Implied  to  this  request  by  the  nullifying  promise  to 
grant  it  on  condition  that  a  similar  liberty  should  be  allowed 
S)  the  orthodox  party  tn  every  city  throughout  the  empire. 

Athanasius,  on  his  return  to  Alexandria,  passed  through 
Jerusalem,  and  was  there  re-admitted  into  church  commu- 
nion by  sixteen  bishops,  tn  his  progress  he  deposed  the 
Arian  bishops,  and  substituted  in  their  room  ecclesiastics  of 
the  orthodox  faith.  On  his  arrival  at  Alexandria  he  was 
welcomed  with  the  most  joyftil  enthusiasm.  The  bishops 
Ursftcius  and  Valens  recanted  their  accusations,  and  others 
ot  the  inimical  prelates  sought  his  favour  and  forgiveness. 
The  powerftil  protection  of  Constantius  procured  him  so 
much  tranquillity  that  he  was  able  to  convene  a  synod  at 
Alexandria,  in  which  the  decrees  of  Sardica  were  confirmed. 

The  year  S5I  was  marked  by  the  untimely  death  of 
Cbnstans.  The  hatred  to  Athanasius,  which  the  power  of 
Constans  had  restrained,  again  broke  forth  with  redoubled 
ferce,  after  all  fear  flrom  the  pretensions  of  Magnentius  had 
subsided.  Atluinasius  was  charged  with  having  excited 
enmity  between  the  imperial  brothers.  This  charge  seemed 
to  have  some  foundation,  as  Constans  had,  in  behalf  of 
Athanasius,  interfered  with  the  government  of  Constantius. 
While  a  rival  disputed  the  empire  of  the  west,  Constantius 
appeared  as  the  fi*iend  of  Athanasius  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
countenance  of  the  venerated  bishop  of  Alexandria  ceased 
to  be  of  importance  to  the  policy  of  Constantius,  Athanasius 
fbund  that  he  ranked  as  both  the  personal  and  the  theolo- 
gical enemy  of  the  emperor. 

The  sentence  of  Tyre  could  still  be  urged  against  him ; 
but,  anxious  for  the  consent  of  the  western  church,  Constan 
tins  summoned  a  synod  at  Aries,  a.d.  363,  and  another, 
A.D.  355,  of  300  bishops,  at  Milan.  '  Corruption,  the  most 
infallible  symptom  of  constitutional  liberty,  was  successfully 
practised :  honours,  gifts,  and  immunities  were  offered  and 
accepted  as  the  price  of  an  episcopal  vote ;  and  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Alexandrian  primate  was  artfully  repre- 
sented as  the  only  measure  which  could  restore  the  peace 
and  union  of  the  catholic  church.  The  friends  of  Atnana- 
sius  were  hot  however  wanting  to  their  leader  or  to  their 
cause.  With  a  manly  spirit,  which  the  sanctity  of  their 
character  rendered  less  dangerousi  tiiey  maintained  in  pub- 
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lie  debate  and  in  private  conference  with  the  emperor,  the 
eternal  obligation  of  religion  and  jostice.    They  declared 
that  neither  the  hope  of  his  favour  nor  the  fear  of  his  dis- 
pleasure should  prevail  on  them  to  join  in  the  condemnation 
of  an  absent,  an  innocent,  a  respectable  brother.    They 
affirmed,  with  apparent  reason,  that  the  illegal  and  obsolete 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Tyre  had  long  since  been  tacitly 
abolished  by  the  imperial  edicts,  the  honourable  re-estar 
blishment  of  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the  silence 
or  recantation  of  his  most  clamorous  adversaries.    The^ 
alleged  that  hiB  innocence  had  been  attested  by  the  unani- 
mous bishops  of  Egypt,  and  had  been  acknowledged  in  the 
councils  of  Rome  and  Sardica  by  the  impartial  judgment  of 
the  Latin  church.    They  deplored  the  hard  condition  of 
Athanasius,  who,  after  ei\joying  so  many  years  his  seat,  his 
reputation,  and  the  seeming  confidence  of  his  sovereign, 
was  again  called  upon  to  confute  the  most  groundless  and 
extravagant  accusations.     Their  language  was  specious; 
their  conduct  was  honourable ;  but  in  this  long  and  obsti- 
nate contest,  which  fixed  the  eyes  of  a  whole  empire  on  a 
single  bishop,  the  ecclesiastical  factions  were  prepared  to 
sacrifice  truth  and  justice  to  the  more  interestioK  object  of 
defending  or  removing  the  intrepid  champion  of  the  Nicene 
faith.    The  Arians  still  thought  it  prudent  to  disguise  in 
ambiguous  language  their  real  sentiments  and  designs; 
but  the  orthodox  bishops,  armed  with  the  favour  of  the 
people,  and  the  decrees  of  a  general  council,  insisted  on 
every  occasion,  and  particularly  at  Milan,  that  their  adver- 
saries should  purge  themselves  firom  the  suspicion  of  heresy, 
before  they  presumed  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  Athanasius.* 
(Gibbon,  chap,  xxi.) 

*  The  councils  of  Aries  and  Milan  were  not  dissolved  till 
the  archbishop  of  Alexandria  had  been  solemnly  con- 
demned and  aeposed  by  the  judgment  of  the  western  as 
well  as  of  the  eastern  church.  A  formulary  of  consent  was 
transmitted  by  the  messengers  of  state  to  the  absent 
bishops ;  and  all  those  who  refused  to  submit  their  private 
opinion  to  the  public  and  inspired  wisdom  of  the  councils 
of  Aries  and  Milan  were  immediately  banished  by  the  em- 
peror, who  affected  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the  catholic 
church.  Among  those  prelates  who  led  the  honourable 
band  of  confessors  and  exiles,  Liberius  of  Rome,  Osius  of 
Cordova,  Paulanus  of  Treves,  Dionysius  of  Milan,  Euse- 
bius  of  VercellsB,  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  and  Hilary  of  Poitiers, 
may  deserve  to  be  particularly  distinguished.  The  emi- 
nent station  of  Liberius,  who  governed  the  capital  of  the 
empire;  the  personal  merit  and  long  experience  of  the 
venerable  Osius,  who  was  revered  as  the  favourite  of  the 
great  Constantino,  and  the  father  of  the  Nicene  faiUi,  placed 
those  nrelates  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  church ;  and  their 
example,  either  of  submission  or  resistance,  would  probably 
be  imitated  by  the  episcopal  crowd.  But  the  repeated 
attempts  of  the  emperor  to  seduce  or  to  intimidate  the 
bishops  of  Rome  and  Cordova  were  for  some  time  ineffectual. 
The  Spaniard  declared  himself  ready  to  suffer  under  Con- 
stantius,  as  he  had  suffered  threescore  years  before  under 
his  grandfather  Maximian.  The  Roman,  in  the  presence 
of  his  sovereign,  asserted  the  innocence  of  Athanasius  and 
his  own  freedom.  The  resolution  of  Liberius  and  Osius 
was  at  length  subdued  by  the  hardships  of  exile  and  con- 
finement The  Roman  pontiff  purchased  his  return  by 
some  criminal  compliances,  and  afterwards  expiated  his 
guilt  by  a  seasonable  repentance.  Persuasion  and  violence 
were  employed  to  extort  the  reluctant  signature  of  the  decre- 
pid  bishop  of  Cordova,  whose  strength  was  broken,  and 
whose  faculties  were  perhaps  impaired  by  the  weight  of  a 
hundred  years.  The  fall  oi  Liberius  and  Osius  reflected  a 
brighter  lustre  on  the  firmness  of  those  bishops  who  stiU 
adhered  with  unshaken  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Athanasius 
and  religious  truth.*  (Gibbon,  tbid,) 

The  next  step  was  to  remove  Athanasius  himself— a  pur- 
pose long  held,  but  restrained  by  fear  of  popular  resentment 
at  the  removal  of  a  beloved  and  respected  pastor.  Even 
when  sanctioned  by  the  decrees  of  the  Latin  church,  Clon- 
stantius  did  not  dare  to  give  his  written  sanction  to  the 
order  for  the  displacement  of  Athanasius.  The  unsigned 
decree  could  reasonably  be  rejected,  and  the  bishop  re&sed 
the  invitation  of  the  municipal  governor  to  abdicate.  A 
nominal  agreement  was  interposed  fbr  the  suspension  of 
proceedings  till  the  emperor*s  real  intention  should  be  de- 
clared ;  but  this  proved  but  a  stratagem  to  lull  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  Athanasian  interest  The  capital  was  sur- 
founded  and  entered  b^  ^e  imperial  troops.    During  four 


months,  under  the  guise  of  zeal  for  religion,  ravages  th« 
most  horrible  were  canied  on  within  the  walls  of  Alexandria. 
Athanasius  with  difficulty  saved  his  life  by  means  of  a  rapid 
and  secret  flight.  Creorge,  who  was,  according  to  Athana- 
sius and  Crregory  Nazianzen,  a  native  of  Cappadocia,  but 
who,  according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  was  rorung  from 
a  tanner  atEpiphaneia  inCilicia— a  man  regardless  idike  of 
religion  and  humanity,  was  placed  in  the  episcopal  chair,  and 
caused  the  horrid  and  disgraceful  scenes  of  bluoushed  and 
crime  which  had  been  enacted  in  Alexandria  to  be  repeated 
in  ninety  of  the  episcopal  cities  of  Egypt. 

During  six  years  Athanasius  evaded  the  pursuits  of  the 
imperial  emissaries.  He  lived  concealed  chieflv  among 
the  monks  of  the  Egyptian  desert,  who  chose  ratner  to  die 
than  betray  their  revered  associate.  Sometimes  he  ap- 
proached near  the  towns  in  order  to  learn  the  proceedings 
of  his  enemies.  While  thus  proscribed'  and  pursued,  he 
wrote  and  circulated  his  letters  against  the  Arians  addressed 
to  the  bishops  of  Egypt  and  Libya,  and  others  of  his  con- 
troversial treatises.  Gibbon  has  eloquentlv  described  the  ro- 
mantic adventures  of  Athanasius  during  mis  period.  Atha- 
nasius was  at  last  recalled  from  his  SMlusion  by  the  per- 
mission given  by  the  emperor  Julian  to  the  exiled  bishops 
to  return  to  their  sees.  The  first  care  of  Athanasius  was 
the  restoration  of  peace  and  orthodo:^  to  the  church.  He 
convened,  a.d.  362,  a  synod,  which  offered  church- commu- 
nion to  all  those  bishops  who,  during  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tins,  had  been  awed  or  seduced  into  the  al^donment  of 
orthodoxy :  he  only  required  that  they  should  subscribe,  and 
henceforward  strictly  adhere,  to  the  words  of  the  Nicene 
creed,  receiving  it  as  an  unalterable  rule  of  faith.  By  his 
constant  and  imifonn  labours,  unwarped  by  prosperity  and 
undismayed  by  adversity,  Athanasius  obtainea  the  appella- 
tion of  the  *  Father  of  Orthodoxy.* 

Many  bishops  gladly  embraced  this  opportunity  of  for- 
saking the  Arians  and  reuniting  themselves  with  the 
church.  This  Alexandrine  synod  left  the  subject  of  peace 
with  the  Meletians  where  it  found  it.  It  condemned  the 
pertinacious  Arians  and  other  heretics. 

The  power  of  the  Arians  was  now  so  much  impaired,  that 
henceforward  Athanasius  had  nothine  to  fear  from  them. 
But  he  suffered  from  the  hatred  of  Julian,  to  whom  the 
primate  of  Egypt  had  become  peculiarly  obnoxious. 

Rei>enting  of  the  indulgence  which  had  been  extended  to 
this  vigorous  and  uncomprising  supporter  of  the  Christian 
fittth,  Julian  condemned,  with  severe  expressions  of  censure, 
the  proceedings  of  Athanasius,  assarting  that,  in  granting 
liberty  to  return,  he  had  been  far  from  intending  the  re- 
sumption of  ecclesiastical  ftmctions.  To  rebuke  this  im- 
puted presumption,  Julian  exiled  Athanasius.  The  unpo- 
pularity, and  even  impolicy,  of  this  measure,  was  soon 
proved  by  the  complaints  and  appeal  of  the  Alexandrians. 
But  Julian  was  resolved :  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  who  delayed 
the  sentence,  was  reproved,  and  misht  have  found  even  the 
death  of  Athanasius  necessary  to  his  own  safetv,  had  not 
the  retreat  and  impenetrable  concealment  of  we  bishop 
prevented  his  apprehension. 

The  emperor  Jovian,  the  successor  of  Julian,  fiivoured 
the  orthodox  views.  He  revoked  the  decree  of  Julian, 
and  wrote  a  respectful  letter  to  Athanasius,  requesting  in- 
struction in  the  true  faith.  Athanasius  assembled,  a.d.  363, 
a  synod  at  Alexandria,  which  replied  to  the  emperor*s  letter ; 
and  himself  repaired  to  Antiooh  at  the  invitation  of  Jovian. 

About  this  time  Athanasius  composed  several  works; 
among  others,  a  life  of  Anthony,  which  is  still  extant,  but 
has  possiblybecome  interpolated ;  a  work  on  the  Incarna- 
tion of  the  W  ord  of  God,  which  sometimes  bears  also  the 
title  '  On  the  Trinitv  and  Incarnation ;  *  and  a  work  on  the 
'  Trinity  and  Holy  Spirit,*  which  is  extant  only  in  a  Latin 
edition,  and  is  perhaps  but  an  imitatioxf  of  the  manner  of 
Athanasius. 

Another  change  of  aibirs  took  place,  on  the  death  of  Jo- 
vian, under  Valens,  who  was  a  zealous  Arian.  Banished  by 
this  emperor  also,  Athanasius  lived  during  several  months  in 
his  father*s  tomb.  But  a  rebellion  being  excited  by  this 
compulsory  removal  firom  his  see,  the  emperor  granted  to 
Athanasius  a  safe  residence  in  Alexandria,  and  allowed  him 
to  resume  his  episcopal  rank  and  fimctions.  Athanasius 
empbyed  this  season  of  security  fbr  the  confirmation  of  ortho- 
doxy. He  wrote  circular  letters  to  the  bishops  and  held  a 
synod  at  Alexandria,  a.d.  369.  In  the  name  of  this  synod,  he 
addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  African  bishops,  which  is 
extant,  und^  the  title  .&;9i«toAi<M^2r/ro«.  The  epistle  entiUed 
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ibe  J^pUloZs  CMoUea  of  Athanatiiis  i*  hj  lome 
to  this  dftte;  but  Montfauoon  doubts  its  authenticity. 
Daring  the  short  remainder  of  his  life,  Athanasius  lived  in 
peaee  and  in  the  possession  of  his  bishopric.  The  year  372 
and  the  month  of  May,  a.d.  373,  are  both  assigned  as  the 
period  of  his  death.  JPapebroch,  who  is  of  the  latter  opinion, 
relates,  in  the  Ada  Sanctorum  for  the  month  of  May,  torn,  i., 
&at  the  body  of  Athanasius  was  eonveyed  to  Constantinople, 
and  thence  removed  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  Venice,  and 
placed  in  the  church  of  the  nuns  of  the  Holy  Cross.  He 
adds,  that  the  head  of  the  bishop  is  wanting  at  Venice,  and 
k  still  the  sol]()ect  of  dispute  between  two  lurches,  one  in 
Spain  and  the  other  in  France ;  each  ssserts  that  it  pos- 
sesses the  genuine  head  of  Athanasius. 

The  opinions  entertained  of  Athanasius  have  been  most 
oontradiefiory.  Most  extol  his  sanctity,  and  some  blame 
his  obstina^.  But  every  impartial  man  must  admire  the 
greatness  of  his  soul,  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  the  power 
of  his  mind,  the  firmness  of  his  putpose,  and  the  unwearied 
activity,  by  which  he  finallytriumphed  over  apparentljr  in- 
somMMintable  obstacles.  The  small  stature  and  insigni- 
ficant appearance  of  Athanasius  did  not  at  first  sight 
impren  Iwhdders  with  the  idea  of  internal  greatness ;  but 
he  was  made  for  profound  thinking,  powerful  speaking,  and 
energetic  action.  His  style  is  unadorned  but  appropriate, 
impressed  with  genius  and  natural  eloquence.  He  seems 
to  have  been  destitute  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, and  his  interpretations  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
consequently  defective. 

The  aoooiuts  given  of  Athanasius  by  the  oriental  writers 
are  collected  by  Eusebe  Renaudot  in  his  Hisioria  Patri- 
archanan  Alexandrinorum^  p.  53 ;  compare  Oriens  Chrit- 
tianms^  opera  et  studio  Michaelis  le  Quien,  Parisiis,  1740, 
torn.  ii.  p.  399—404.  All  the  works  of  Athanasius  were 
splendidly  published  in  three  vols.  fi>liD  by  the  Benedictine 
Monk  Bemhard  de  Montfaucon. 

Abbas  Cosmas  (apud  Johannem  Moschum,  1.  x.  c.  40.) 
says. '  II  you  find  a  piece  of  the  works  of  St  Athanasius, 
copy  it  on  your  garments,  if  you  have  no  paper  to  write 
upon.* 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  works  of  Athanasius 
are  his  two  books  against  the  heathen :  the  first  of  which 
contains  a  confutation  of  idolatry,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
trae  God ;  the  second  treats  of  the  doctrine  of  the  incar- 
nation of  the  Word.  These  books  against  the  heathen  do 
not  mention  the  existence  of  Arianism;  and  some  have 
therefore  conjectured  that  they  were  composed  during  the 
youth  of  Athanasius. 

The  principal  writings  of  Athanasius  against  the  Arians 
are  his  circular  to  tiie  bishops  of  Egypt  and  Libya; 
Apologia  contra  Arianos,  seu  Apologia  Secunda ;  Apologia 
ad  Imp.  Constantinum ;  Apologia  de  Fugi  su& ;  Historia 
Arianorum  ad  Monachos ;  Orationes  quatuor  contra  Arianos; 
Four  Letters  to  the  Bishop  Serapion  in  defence  of  the  Divi- 
nity of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  A  Letter  on  the  Arian  Synods  of 
Anminum  and  Seleuceia  (in  Isauria). 

The  epistle  to  the  bishop  Epictetus,  at  Corinth,  and  that 
to  the  bishop  Adelphius,  oppose  the  exag[gerated  worship  of 
the  body  of  Christ ;  but  their  authenticity,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  two  books  De  Ineamalione  Domini  Jesu  Chrisii  contra 
Apoiiinarem,  has  been  questioned.  Apollinaris  was  one  of 
the  friends  of  Athanasius ;  and  Athanasius  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  insisting  on  complete  orthodoxy,  except  on  the 
immediate  subject  of  the  Arian  controversy.  Athanasius 
even  defended,  on  the  score  of  ^toral  prudence,  the  bishop 
Asilius  of  Cesarsea,  who  abstained  from  giving  the  appel- 
lation of  God  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  (Epiit,  ad  Johannem 
etAntiochum;  et  EpiiL  ad  PaUadiumt  Opera,  ed.  Patav. 
p.  763.) 

A  great  number  of  letters,  tracts,  comments,  and  narra- 
tives, the  production  of  subsequent  ages,  are  ascribed  to  him, 
and  printed  with  his  works ;  for,  as  the  Benedictine  editors 
observe,  men  are  desirous  to  introduce  their  spiritual  as  well 
as  their  natural  offiipring  into  the  families  of  princes. 

We  subjoin  a  list  of  Uie  titles,  translated  into  English,  of 
the  works  of  Athanasius,  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand 
in  the  original  Ghreek  accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation 
in  the  Benedictine  edition. 

An  Oration  against  the  Heathen;  The  Incarnation  of 
the  Word  ;  A  Declaration  of  Faith ;  A  Tract  on  Matthew 
xi.  39 ;  A  Circular  Letter  to  Bishops ;  Apology  against 
the  Arians;  On  the  Decrees  of  the  Nicnan  Synod;  On 
aSeateneeofDionYUUi;  Bpistle  to  Draopntius;  Circular 


Epistle  to  the  Bishops  of  Egypt  and  libya;  ApoloQf  to 
the  Emperor  Constantius;  Apology  for  his  Flight ;  Epistle 
to  Serapion  on  the  Death  of  Arius ;  Epistle  to  the  Monks ; 
Four  Orations  against  the  Arians ;  Four  Epistles  to  Sera- 
pion ;  On  the  Synods  of  Ariminum  and  Seleuceia ;  An 
Address  to  the  Bishops  of  Antioch ;  An  EpisUe  to  Jovian ; 
The  Life  of  St.  Anthony  ;  Two  Epistles  to'Orisius  and  one 
to  Ammonius ;  On  the  Incarnation ;  Against  the  Arians ; 
An  EpisUe  to  the  African  Bishops ;  An  Epistle  to  Epic- 
tetus ;  An  Epistle  to  Adelphius ;  An  Epistle  to  Maximus ; 
Two  Books  against  Apollinaris ;  Epistles  to  John  and  An- 
tiochus,  to  P^ladius,  to  Amunis,  to  Rufianus,  to  Lucifer,  to 
the  Monks ;  A  Work  on  the  Trinity  and  Holy  Spirit ;  An 
Epistle  to  Marcellinus;  An  Exposition  of  the  Psalms; 
Fragments  of  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  Job,  the  Canti- 
cles, Matthew,  Luke,  and  the  Hebrews ;  many  fragments  of 
Epistles  and  short  Essays  on  the  Disease  of  Herod,  on  False 
Prophets,  and  some  fragments  of  Sermons. 

Of  the  following,  the  authenticity  is  more  or  less 
doubtful. 

Two  Tracts  on  the  Incarnation ;  On  the  Testimony  of 
Scripture ;  A  Catholic  Epistle ;  A  Refutation  of  the  Mele- 
tian  and  Eusebian  Heresies ;  A  Book  against  the  Sabel- 
lians ;  On  the  Unity  of  Christ ;  On  the  Sabbath  and  Cir- 
cumcision ;  A  Homily  on  the  Seed ;  On  Matthew  xxi.  2  ; 
On  the  Cross  and  Passion ;  A  Treatise  on  Virginity ;  A 
Synopsis  of  Sacred  Scripture. 

A  number  of  spurious  treatises  pass  under  the  name  of 
Athanasius,  and  form  an  appendix  to  the  Benedictine  edition 
of  his  works. 

Athanasius  the  Great  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Athanasius  Junior,  or  Celetes,  sumamed  Hemiosus,  who 
was  also  bishop  of  Alexandria  frt>m  about  a.d.  490  to  497, 
and  was  esteemed  a  good  biblical  scholar,  an  active  bishop, 
and  a  devout  man.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of 
several  works  ascribed  to  Athanasius  the  Great,  particularly 
the  Sacrss  Scriptur»  Synopsis;  QusBstiones  et  Resnon- 
siones  ad  Antiochum;  two  tracts  De  Incamatione  Verbi 
Dei ;  Syntagma  Doctrinn  ad  Clericos  et  Laioos ;  de  Vir- 
ginitate  sive  AscesL 

ATHANASIUS,  the  rhetorician,  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople,  wrote  a  work  entitled  Aristotelie  propriam  de  ammte 
immortolitate  mentem  explicam.  Gr.  I^t.  2  libris.  Paris, 
1641,  4  to.  And  also  Antepaiellarus  seu  de  primatu  8. 
Petri;  Epietola  de  Unione  ^cclesiarum  ad  Alexandria  et 
Hierosolymorum  Patriarchas;  item  Anticampanella,  in 
compendium  redactue.  Gr.  et  Lat.  Paris,  1655,  4to. 

ATHEISM.    [See  Matsrialism.] 

ATHELING,  or  iETHELING.  The  indications,  in  the 
Saxon  period  of  our  history,  of  anything  like  the  hereditary 
nobility  of  the  times  after  the  conquest  are  exceedingly 
few :  certainly,  the  system  which  gives  to  particular  families 

{larticidar  names  of  distinction  and  particular  social  privi- 
eges,  which  are  to  descend  in  the  fiimilies  as  long  as  the 
families  endure,  we  owe  entirely  to  the  Normans.  The 
Saxons  had  among  them  earls,  but  that  word  was  used  to 
designate,  not  as  in  these  times  only  a  rank  of  nobility,  to 
whi^  certain  privileges  are  attached,  but  a  substantial 
ofiice  bringing  with  it  important  duties ;  the  superintendent 
indeed,  under  the  king,  of  one  of  the  counties  or  shires,  the 
sheriff,  gerefa,  in  Latin  vice-comes,  being  his  inferior,  his 
delegate  or  deputy.  These  earls,  who  were  nominated  by 
the  sovereign,  held  their  offices  as  it  seems  for  life,  and 
were  usually  selected  from  the  most  opulent  families 
Even  the  sovereignty  among  the  successors  of  Egbert  seems 
not  to  have  descended  uniformly  according  to  our  modem 
principles  of  hereditary  succession. 

Yet  there  were  persons  in  the  Saxon  times  who  are 
spoken  of  as  ^^el-bojieo,  AtheU  or  Ethel-b^pen,  persons 
noblv  bom.  The  term  is  used  in  Luke  (xix.  12),  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  New  Testament,  where,  in  the 
modem  translation,  we  have  the  words  '  a  certain  nobleman.* 
^thel,  Athel,  or  Ethel,  is  frequentiy  used  by  Saxon  writers 
in  senses  correspondent  to  those  annexea  to  the  Latin 
word  nobUie,  the  English  word  noble,  and  the  German  add 
or  edel.  By  the  addition  of  ling  we  get  Atheling,  a  son  of 
the  noble,  or  a  noble  youth,  a  term  which  is  found  united 
with  the  names  of  many  members  of  the  Royal  douse  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy,  as  Edmund  AtheUng,  Ednr 
AtheUng,  and  it  is  believed  not  in  any  other  Saxon  family ; 
it  thus  constituted  what  may  properly  be  regarded  as  an 
hereditary  titie,  or  at  least,  a  title  which  was  common  to 
theprti^c^,  as  we  should  now  say, '  of  that  hoitso/ 
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When  the  wotd  Atheling  has  been  fbuhd  fbtlowing  a 
name  by  which  a  Saxon  was  designated,  it  has  been  8up> 
posed  by  some  persons  to  be  of  the  natnre  of  a  surname ; 
and  especially  in  the  instance  in  which  it  is  found  united 
with  Sogar,  in  him  who  was  tiie  last  male  in  that  illustrious 
fkmily.  Polydore  Tirgil,  an  Italian,  who  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  wrote  a  history  of  England  in  elegant 
Latin,  falls  into  this  erf  or ;  fbr  which  he  i&  rebuked  by  Bel- 
den,  the  author  of  the  admirable  work  on  the  various  titles  of 
honour  which  have  been  in  use  in  the  countries  of  modem 
Burope.  He  shows  that  Edgar  Atheling  is  the  same  as 
Edgar  the  Atheling,  or  the  noble,  and  that  while  some  of 
our  earlier  chroniclers,  as  Henry  of  Huntingdon  and  Mat- 
thew Paris,  so  designate  him,  others,  as  Horeden  and  Flo- 
fence,  call  hitn  Edgarus  Clyto.  Clt/to  is  the  Greek  term 
answering  to  imineni,  illustrious.  It  is  rather  a  remarkable 
fact  concerning  the  Saxon  kings  of  England  and  their  fami- 
lies, that  they  aflbcted  titles  and  denominations  of  Ghsek 
origin,  aift  Clyto,  Basileus  (king),  and  Adelphe  (sister) ;  the 
last  appears  on  the  seal  of  the  royal  abbess  of  Wilton. 

There  ik  no  sufficient  Information  to  show  when  the  Word 
Atheling  first  began  to  be  used  in  the  Baxon  dynasty,  but 
it  has  been  supposed  that  it  was  used  ftom  the  earliest  times 
by  those  who  could  boast  of  being  of  the  blood  of  Woden, 
who  Was  regarded  as  the  common  ancestor  of  all  the  races 
of  Saxon  sovereigns.  Some  have  represented  the  term  as 
confined  to  the  eldest  son  of  a  reigning  monarch,  or  at  least 
to  one  who  was  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne;  The 
Atheling  of  the  Saxons  they  have  regarded  as  ef}nitalent 
to  the  term  Dauphin  in  the  line  of  the  French  monarchy. 
And  Prince  of  Wales  in  our  own.  But  this  restriction  of  it 
seems  hot  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  passages  in  Saxon  and 
other  early  Writers  in  whom  it  ctecurs. 

Nothing  is  known  of  any  peculiar  privileges  belonging  to 
the  AtheUngs.  0ut  those  who  in  modem  times  have  had 
occasion  to  ipeak  of  the  term  and  the  circunntan^es  under 
which  it  was  used,  B\l6h  as  Lingard  and  Turner  in  their 
historkis  of  the  Saxon  period,  ^ak  of  lands  being  usually 
given  to  the  Atheling  while  stiH  in  his  minority.  And 
hence  it  is  that  this  word  Atheling  has  descended  to  our 
times  fn  the  local  nomendatute  of  England; 

As  we  have  numerous  Kingstons,  so  have  we  AdHngtons ; 
and  both  IGng  and  Atheling,  with  lilight  variations,  have 
descended  in  union  with  other  local  terminations;  We  have 
Kingsbury,  Kingsley,  and  KingsWood;  Gonington,  Co- 
niston,  Conysthorpe,  and  Cony- Weston ;  as  we  have  also 
Bere-Regis,  as  it  is  now  ealled,  but  by  the  Saxons,  Cony- 
bere.  So  also  have  we  Adling-fiete,  Edlingham ;  and  no 
doubt  such  names  of  places  as  Addingham,  Addington,  and 
Edington,  ate  of  the  same  etymology.  In  one  instance  we 
have  an  Bdlington  at  a  very  short  distance  ftnm  the  walls  of 
a  castle  eallea  Coningsborough— the  one  the  seat  of  a 
Saxon  Rex  or  Renins — ^the  latter,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
portions  of  land  which  were  settled  on  one  of  the  Athelings. 

ATHSLNEY,  ISLE  OF.  This  appellation,  though 
it  has  ceased  to  be  applicable^  is  retained  by  a  rising  ground 
in  the  parish  of  East  Ling,  and  hundred  of  AndersfieM, 
in  the  county  of  Somerset ;  bounded  on  the  B.B.  by  the 
river  Tone  fa  tributary  of  the  Parret),  over  which  is  a 
wooden  bridge  still  called  Athelney  bridge.  The  whole 
*  island  *  contains  about  100  acres,  and  in  1791  formed  a 
Compact  iktm  of  about  equal  portions  of  arable  and  pas- 
ture land.  There  is  a  farm-house  at  its  soutiiem  ex- 
tremity. 

This  spot  Wild  antietitly  surrounded  by  almost  impassable 
marshes,  and  has  acquired  celebritv  as  the  place  in  which 
the  great  Alfred  found  temporary  shelter  while  the  Danes 
overran  Wesfaex.  It  is  thus  described  by  WilHam  of 
Malmesbury :  *  Athelney  is  not  an  island  of  the  sea,  but  is 
so  inaccessible  on  account  of  bogs  and  the  inundations  of 
the  lakes,  that  it  cannot  be  ^ot  to  but  in  a  boat.  It  has  a 
verv  large  wood  of  alders,  whnsh  harbours  stags,  wild  goats, 
anti  many  beasts  of  that  kind.  The  firm  land,  which  is  only 
two  acres' in  breadth,  contains  a  little  monastery  and  dwefl- 
in^s  ibr  monks.  Its  founder  was  King  Alfred,  who,  being 
driven  ftnm  the  district  bv  the  Danes,  had  kept  himself  for 
some  time  in  that  secure  lurking-place.* 

Sir  John  Spelman's  account  is  neariy  timilat,  except  thai 
he  states  that  in  the  height  of  summer  it  could  be  reached, 
though  With  difficulty,  by  a  man  on  foot.  Here,  he  adds,  the 
kin^  '  made  himself  a  smaU  hold  or  receptacle,  ftom  whence 
isdurag  secretly,  he  often  made  such  sallies  out  upon  tihe 
Dane  aa  had  been  worthy  enough  to  h%re  hved  to  poeterityi 


had  they  not^  with  odier  particulan  of  U»  Kfe^  MgeHMtf 

perished.' 

The  abbey  appears  to  have  been  fosnded  in  898  oir  888. 
The  buildings,  judging  fl^mi  various  parts  of  them  that 
have  been  discovert  at  different  times,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  very  magnifleent.  The  conventual  chnreh  was 
partly  rebuilt  in  !3fll ;  but  not  a  vesttge  of  the  whole  now 
remains,  and  the  field  on  which  It  stood  has  been  converted 
into  tillage.  (Coffineon's  Hist  of  SomermUhm;  Jhag" 
dale's  B^nasHtxm,} 

ATHELSTAN<  aii  innstrious  prihce  in  the  line  of  the 
Saxon  sovereigns  of  England,  seareely  lesa  iHnstrious  than 
Alfred,  his  renowned  grandfather.  He  was  the  first  who 
called  himself  king  of  the  English  f  Ids  ikther  and  grand- 
fttther  having  been  content  to  call  tfaemsidves  kings  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  while  Egbert,  and  the  sovereigns  betweett 
htm  and  Alfired,  were  only  styled  kinge  of  Wessex. 

Athelstan  was  bom  six  yeare  hefbfe  the  death  of  Allired. 
The  first  notice  that  we  find  of  him  is,  tlMit  he  reoeived  while 
still  a  ehOd  some  honorary  distineMen  U  the  hands  of  his 
grahdAithef.  It  is  a  question  whether  he  was,  strictly 
speakint^i  a  legitimate  son  of  his  ftither.  It  is  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  his  mother  was  a  person  of  fowly  birth,  the 
daughter  of  a  Saxon  husbandntan.  His  father  saeoeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Alfi«d,  and  is  known  as  the  Elder  Edward, 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  two  later  Edwards  of  that  royal 
house,  tne  Martyr  and  the  OonfesBor. 

The  eldest  son  of  Edwardi  and  the  only  K>n  who  had  arrived 
at  years  of  maturity,  except  Athelstan,  died  a  few  days  after 
his  father.  This  opened  the  way  to  Athelstan's  suecession, 
who,  it  is  said,  was  nominated  in  hM  father's  will,  and  who 
had  certainly  with  him  the  voiee  ef  a  large  party  in  the 
kingdom;  The  Wittenagemole  eanettebed  nis  assumption 
of  the  seepn^,  and  he  Was  drowned  at  Kingeton-upon- 
Thames.    Hia  reign  begatt  in  htD,  981* 

But  though  he  had  eve^  thing  in  hisikvonr  exeept  a 
dea^  hereditary  rieht  ef  siieoessiotl)— and  hereditarv  right 
was  not  held  in  mm  esteem  either  in  the  Saxon  or^)ther  na- 
tions of  that  period  ae  it  has  beenainee  experienee  has  proved 
the  great  advantage  of  having  fixed  rules  of  succession, — ^yet 
he  had  to  def^d  his  right  to  the  thlmie  against  a  party 
Who  eapoueed  the  eause  of  some  of  ttie  younger  eMHlren  o^ 
king  Edward.  And  here  we  must  notiee  a  snspieion  of  a 
erime  which  attaches  to  the  memory  of  this  fevonrite  mo- 
narch. Edwin,  one  of  his  brothers,  is  said  to  have  been 
driven  out  to  sea  by  his  orders  in  tempestuous  weather, 
in  an  open  and  ehattored  boat  t  only  one  cwnpaaien  was 

S'ven  him.  In  a  transport  of  indignation  he  Is  s4id  to  have 
iiped  into  the  sea,  and  to  have  been  lost  II  is  some  relief 
to  read  in  ene  historian  of  that  period  that  the  eontemporery 
evidenee  scareely  goes  to  the  proof  of  any  thing  beyond  the 
ftct,  that  Edvrin  was  lost  in  the  English  seas.  Athelstan 
had  other  persons  to  eontond  against.  Neither  Alfired  nor 
Edward  had  possessed  an  entire  sovereignty  of  England : 
Cornwall  and  parts  of  I^vonshire  were  under  another 
chief:  Wales  retained  its  original  independence ;  and  in 
the  north,  there  was  the  kingmn  of  Northumbna,  which 
had  not  yet  yielded  to  the  power  of  the  princes  of  WesMx. 
At  this  time  Sigtrie,  grandson  of  Regnar  Lodhrok,  was 
king  of  N orthulnbria.  As  fisur  as  firom  the  faets  i^ieh  the 
chronicles  of  those  times  have  handed  down  to  us  We  can 
speculate  en  the  political  intentions  of  Athelstan,  it  would 
seem  that  he  oontemplatod  nothing  less  than  to  make  him- 
self master  of  the  whole  island  of  Britain,  not  excepting  the 
parts  which  fbrmed  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  If,  however, 
these  were  his  intentions,  he  did  not  succeed.  But  he 
gained  territory  fi»m  the  ohiefii  who  held  Cornwall,  and 
tribute,  if  not  territory,  finm  Hoel  the  then  soveref^  of 
Wales.  The  chroniclers  represent  him  as  permitting  Hoel 
stin  to  reign,  and  saying  that  it  was  more  ghirioUB  to  moke 
kings  than  to  be  a  king. 

In  respect  ef  the  northern  powers,  aifer  some  ftuceelsfttl 
attacks  upon  Sigtrie,  he  consented  to  terms  of  peaee,  and 
even  gave  one  of  his  sisters  in  marriage  to  tAiat  king.  Sig- 
trie, mvwever,  soon  died,  when  Athellstan,  without  a  shadow 
of  right,  seised  upon  his  doininions ;  Anlaff,  the  son  ef 
Sigtne,  and  another  son,  being  eempelled  to  abandon  the 
island.  Thus  was  Northumbria  bMight  nnder  the  sow- 
reignty  of  Hke  kings  of  Wessex. 

Neither  Scotland,  nor  any  ether  of  the  neighbburing 
states  which  still  eaaitotained  a  politieal  independenee,  sow 
^th  satisfaction  the  growing  pow«  of  Athelstan ;  and 
Anla^  the  enBed  son  ef  M|^ei  Made  avery  eiertten  to 
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Ho*  AtlMklaB  Kiagp 

i/cwtk  tlM  lovd, 

^  giwvt  of  the  brMeXeti  of  Um 


icgaiB  tfc«  loepto  vbicli  had  been  forciUy  wresled  ftnm 
kin.  A  laige  poftioa  of  the  inhabitants  of  Northumbria 
v«te  of  the  race  called  Da^ea,  in  oontradistinction  to  the 
Saxona.  They  yielded  oo  thai  account  the  more  rel««ct- 
aotly  to  their  new  maater.  There  waa  a  national  aym* 
pathy  and  oofooauiiity  of  interest  with  the  Danes  and 
Northmen  generally:  of  which  Anlaff  to<^  advantage,  and 
wevailed  with  them  to  aead  a  very  powerful  foroe  to  aasial 
him  IB  xe-eataUiahing  the  Northumbrian  sovereignty.  A 
great  efiurt  waa  at  th^  time  made  against  Athelatan  by  all 
the  neifi^boanii^  statee— the  Welsh,  the  Scots,  and  the 
.  ali  omnhinmg  to  assist  Anlaff. 

Atlwlstan  had*  however,  by  that  time  consolidated  hia 
power,  by  his  pradent  oouoaela  and  good  government ;  and 
the  issue  of  the  war  oootributed  to  establish  atill  more  seeurelv 
his  power  at  home,  and  to  extend  hia  reputation  abroad. 
He  marched  against  the  eonfederated  ohiefs ;  the  armiea 
engaged  at  a  jSue  Mlled  by  the  early  ehroniclera  who  men- 
tioD  the  &ct  Brunenburgh;  but  where  Brunenburgh  is 
no  one  now  knows*  exoeiit  that  it  was  in  some  part  of  the 
aneient  kingckim  of  NoEtirambria.  There  Athelatan  gained 
a  complete  viotory. 

The  wlory  at  Brunenbuigh  is  oelebrated  alike  in  Saxon 
hiatory  end  Saxon  song.  More  was  said  and  thought  of  it 
than  of  any  battle  in  which  the  Saxons  had  been  engaged. 
It  waa  ealled  the  Great  Battle.  Among  the  Saxon  poema 
which  heve  deecended  to  our  times,  there  is  one  of  which  this 
battle  ia  the  sn^eot.  No  unfavourable  idea  will  be  Ibrmed 
of  SsxQO  poetry  from  the  fi)Uowing  passagea  in  it* 

Ood'ieawlkiWglitl 
ttMctenud  Lord's  I 
tin  the  noble  creature 
hutened  to  her  lettittf. 

There  lay  eobUeni  m«af 
with  dart«  ftruck  down. 
Northern  men, 
over  Uiab  ahielde  ahol. 
80  were  the  Scotdi 
Weary  of  ruddy  battle. 

fht  bad  thtre  b«ta  »glBttti 

•Uushter 
tn  this  Uand 
•Mr  yet 

of  people  deetrayed. 
before  thh 

by  the  edgei  el  iwoidtb 
CTfaia  ia  what  th0  books  !•&••  of 
the  old  wiae  men) 
ripee  from  the  Eait  hitbet 
the  Anglaa  and  the  StTttnt 
eaneof 

orer  the  broad  waves 
and  sought  the  Britons. 
The  iUustnous  smiths  of  wav  1 
The  Welsh  tlu^y  overcame ; 
The  earls  excelling  in  honeui^ 
mad  obtained  the  country. 
aUd  aboiv*  Um  saithk 

One  effect  of  this  vktary  waa  to  extend  the  name  and 
leputation  of  Athelatan  beyond  hia  own  shores.  He  had 
from  that  time  great  influence  in  the  affairs  of  neighbour- 
ing kingdoms.  His  sisters  were  given  in  marriage  to  the 
king  of  Tranoe,  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  a  king  of 
the  r^orth.  His  influence  in  the  general  noUtics  of  Europe, 
and  the  high  respect  in  which  he  waa  held,  have  been  very 
fully  ahown  by  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  in  his  History  qf  the 
Angh-SeaoonB.  Mr.  Turner  haa  collected  hia  facta,  not 
from  our  own  histoiiana  and  ehroniclera,  who  have  soarcely 
touched  upon  these  parta  of  the  history  of  Athelstan,  but 
from  the  btstoriana  of  other  nations.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
flattering  to  the  national  pride  of  Englishmen  to  think,  that 
while  in  the  eighth  century  Alcuin,  an  Englishman,  was 
the  friend  of  Charlemagne,  so  in  the  tenth  century  Athel- 
stan may  be  said  to  have  held  the  balance  of  power  for  some 
years  among  the  kings  of  the  Continent. 

His  reign  was  of  abort  duration ;  he  died  a.d.  940«  being 
only  in  his  47th  year.  '  His  life,'  says  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  *  waa  in  thne  little,  in  action  ffxeat;*  and  there  oannot 
be  a  dottbt»  that  under  him  England  waa  advancing  in 
cooseqiienee  as  one  of  the  powers  cl  Europe,  and  in  oiviiiaa- 


a«l  hia  bsoUwr  alM^ 
Bdmond  the  AtheUng. 
the  EUvl  a  lasting  gbiT 
woo  \n  alaaghter  in  battis 
with  th«  «d^  of  swoids 
at  BrttDeahnrg h. 
The  waU  of  shields 
flwy  he«r«d  th«  aofaka' 
the  enrfiturs  of  Uia  family, 
Oe  ehBdnn  of  Edward. 
As  «o  them  H  waa  natoMl 


fiiai  ib*y  in  the  fi^  often 
against  every  enemy 
^ir  Inad  soonJd  dsCend, 
their  treasures  and  homes. 
Pnxsiiinf ,  they  destKoyed 
fte  SeotliBli  peopW 
sad  tbs  drfp-aeet. 
The  dead  feUl 
the  Seld  vssowmMI 
the  wanion  sweat  1 
Afker  th«k  Uw  Sun 

in  Um  nornlng  hoQt^ 


[aim.    BiltMtts.] 
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tion  and  impnovement  in  respect  ef  kar  tettmel  aiSuie* 
What  she  auffeied  afterwards  from  incursions  of  the  pii«ti«- 
cal  nations  of  the  North,  she  might  possibly  have  escaped  had 
the  vigorous  rule  of  Athelstan  onger  continued*  He  had  no 
family*  and  was  succeeded  by  Edmund,  his  brother, 

Athelstan  did  not  labour  more  to  secure  his  throne  and  to 
extend  hia  power  and  political  influence,  than  to  give 
security  and  legal  government  to  hia  people.  Alfred  had 
left  a  code  of  mwa  to  which  Athelstan  mad»  additions,  the 
principle  on  which  he  proceeded  being  to  bring  all  dassea, 
the  eeclesiastios  as  veil  as  othen,  wiuin  the  scope  of  cer- 
tain great  principles.  There  are  tracea  in  hia  laws  ol 
a  public  provision  for  some  of  the  poorest  and  most  deali- 
tute  of  hia  subjects.  He  promoted  the  erection  of  monas* 
teries,  which  waa  in  ftiot  at  once  to  provide  aeata  and  centrea 
of  religious  ministration,  and  places  for  retirsnmnt  and  seeu-> 
rity  to  persons  devoted  to  study.  He  was  himaalf  aensible 
of  the  value  of  books  at  a  time  when '  book^ers,'  aa  scholara 
were  in  those  times  called,  were  few.  A  catalo^^  of  a  small 
collection  of  hooka  which  belonged  to  him  ia  preserved,  and 
haa  been  printed  by  Mr.  Turner.  He  encouraged  the  trana- 
lation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  venu^ular  tongue. 
The  monks  of  the  abbey  of  Bath,  even  to  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  were  aocuatomed  to  ahow  to  visiters  oertain 
manuscripts  which  ihey  affirmed  to  be  die  gifta  of  King 
Athelstan.  Two  very  antient  manuscripts,  which  there 
is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  once  belonged  to  him, 
are  preaerved  among  the  Cottonian  Manuscripts  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  :  one  of  them  is  supposed  to  be  the  very  copy 
of  the  Gospels  on  which  the  Saxon  kings  took  the  oath  at 
their  coronation.  Athelstan  waa  buried  in  the  abbey  of 
Malmesbury. 

ATHBNAIS.    [See  BunociA.] 

ATHEN^'US  of  Attalia,  (or,  according  to  Coslioa 
Aurelianus,  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,)  a  physician  who  flourished 
in  Rome  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century,  and  eata> 
blished  the  Pneumaiie  school  in  medicine.  Of  the  ciroum- 
stances  of  his  life  no  partioulara  axe  known,  and  of  hia  worka, 
which,  according  to  Oalen,  were  numerous  and  highly 
valued,  nothing  remains  except  a  few  fragments  preserved 
by  Oribaaius  and  Aetius,  and  the  allusions  whidi  are  made 
to  his  opinions  in  the  vrritinga  of  Gmlen.  The  theory,  which 
originated  with  Athenssua,  and  was  tranamitted  by  him  to 
hia  pupils,  Agathinua  and  Herodotua,  and  adopted  by 
several  other  £stinguished  physicians  [see  Abxtjkus],  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  fmeuma  or  aphrit,  a  notion  of  which 
these  physicians  made  frequent  use  in  their  explanations  of 
life  and  disease.  This  pneuma  formed  an  important  prin- 
ciple in  the  physical  science  of  the  Stoic  philosophers,  from 
whom  the  pneumatic  physicians  seemed  to  have  derived  it, 
adopting  at  the  same  time,  not  only  the  general  philoso- 
phical tendency,  but  the  difficult  style  and  dialectic  ab- 
stmseness  of  the  Stoic  sect  The  very  scanty  remains  of 
the  pneumatic  doctrine  do  not  enable  ua  to  judge  whether 
its  ifirit  really  was,  as  some  have  aupposed,  analogous  to 
the  vital  principle  of  some  modem  physiologists;  nor  can 
we  appreciate  in  what  manner  the  Pneumatics  conceived  the 
efficacy  of  this  spirit  as  connected  with  those  principles 
which  they  admitted  in  common  with  other  antient  schools, 
vis.,  the  elementoiy  qualities,  heat  and  cold,  which  they 
called  active ;  and  dryness  and  moisture,  which  ihey  termed 
passive  principles.  (See  Leclerc  and  Sprengers  Hutwriss 
of  Medicine,) 

ATHENifi'US,  a  Oreek,  and  a  native  of  Naueratis  in 
Lower  Egypt,  was  probably  bom  in  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aureliua,  and  was  the  oontemporaiyof  his  son  Commodus. 
(See  Athenssus,  p.  537,  Casaub.)  He  lived  at  Alexandria, 
and  afterwards  at  Rome.  We  know  nothing  more  of  his  life 
except  that  he  must  have  written  part  at  least  of  his  work 
after  a.d.  238.  for  he  mentions  (xv.  p.  686)  Uie  death  of 
Ulpian,  which,  according  to  Dion  Oassins,  took  place  in 
A.D.  228. 

He  wrote  a  histoiy  of  the  Syrian  kings,  now  lost,  and  a 
curious  work  entitled  Deipno8epkiite»  i^tinfoeo^wrat)^  or 
the  BoHfjuet  of  the  Learned^  or,  perhaps.  Contrivers  of 
Fettsts,  in  fifteen  books,  which  ia  still  extant,  and  pro- 
bably nearly  complete,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  two 
hooka,  and  the  beginning  of  the  third.  The  parte  which 
are  not  complete  appear  to  be  a  kind  of  copious  extract 
or  epitome  of  the  original.  Atheneens  represento  himself 
as  describing  to  his  friend  Timocrates  an  entertainment 
g[iven  by  a  learned  and  wealthy  Roman,  Laiensina  (Lanien- 
tiua),  totbemoalaocomplisliedmeBoriheday.  AmoQgtli^ 
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Qompttiy  we  find  Vlpian  the  lawyer,  Galen  the  physieian, 
Raflnaa  of  NkaMi,  and  many  others.  (See  the  Greek  Preface 
to  the  work.)  Athensos  intended  to  eive  hia  work  a  dra- 
matic character,  something  like  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  but 
in  this  he  alto^her  failed ;  and,  as  far  as  regards  dramatic 
effect,  the  DapnotophisU  has  very  little  merit.    The  long 

n'ations  oontinttaily  introduced  necessarily  destroy  all  the 
of  dialogue,  which  is  very  imperfectly  kept  up  by  the 
occasional  introduction  of  one  of  the  guests*  names,  and  his 
propounding  some  point  of  inquiry  (see  vi.  228,  &c.>,  which 
invariably  leads  to  a  long  dissertation  and  numerous  quota- 
tions from  the  comic  writers  and  other  poets,  which  make  us 
entirely  fbrget  the  speaker.  The  suDJects  discussed  are 
chiefly  those  which  concern  the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  of 
the  senses,  but  the  whole  is  intermingled  with  so  many  inte- 
resting &cts  and  copious  extracts  from  writers  now  lost,  that 
the  work  idtogether  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  books 
that  has  been  preserved  for  the  Ulustration  of  aiiLent  man- 
ners. It  seems  as  if  Athennus,  who  must  have  been  a 
prodigious  reader,  intended  to  make  his  work  a  receptacle 
ror  aU  the  curious  facts  that  he  had  found  in  the  course  of 
his  studies,  and  for  such  extracts  from  antient  writers  as 
either  bore  upon  some  particular  point  or  had  given  him 
pleasure.  From  the  variety  of  matter  which  the  work  of 
Athenasua  contains,  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  No- 
turalHiHoryofPVjiy  (though  it  dififers essentially  in  plan), 
and,  like  that  multifarious  compilation,  it  would  require  the 
labour  of  many  men  of  various  kinds  of  acquirements  to 
Uiustrate  it  completely.  It  is  however  in  a  great  degree  a 
treatise  on  the  antient  gastronomy,  and  must  supply  the 
place  of  die  complete  work  of  Archestratus  on  that  noble 
science.  The  work  of  Archestratus,  which  was  entitled 
GoitronomiOt  was  written  in  hexameter  verse,  and  is  only 
known  from  the  extracts  in  Athenseus.  (29,  111,  &c.) 
The  first  book  of  the  Deipnotophistt  begins  with  a  pane- 

Syric  on  the  host  Laurentius,  records  the  names,  with  anec- 
otes,  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  worthies  in  the 
gastronomic  art,  such  as  Apicius  [see  Apicius],  and  treats 
of  the  praise  of  wine,  &c.  The  subject  of  wine  is  continued 
in  the  second  book,  which  contains  at  the  end  a  great  d^ 
of  curious  matter  about  fruits  and  vegetables  which  are 
auitable  for  food.  The  third  book,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  Uie  first  part,  seems  to  be  in  its  genuine  form,  contains  a 
delicious  dissertation  on  figs,  apples,  shell-fish,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  eatables,  the  whole  interspersed,  as 
usual,  with  numerous  Quotations  from  the  poets.  We 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  original  for  the  varied  contents 
of  the  following  books. 

We  may  form  some  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  work  of 
Athen0us  £rom  this  fact,  tiiat  '  he  had  read  and  made  ex- 
tracts from  eight  hundred  plays  belonging  to  the  middle 
comedy ;  he  quotes  above  fifteen  hundred  lost  works,  and 
the  names  of  abmit  seven  hundred  writers,  many  of  which, 
but  for  him,  would  be  entirely  unknown.'  (Schoell,  von  Dr. 
M.  Pinder,  vol.  ii.  p.  509.)  This  work  is  often  of  great 
value  as  incidentally  giving  information  on  many  dubious 

E dints  of  history,  and  also  the  means  of  illustrating  the 
ietory  of  antient  art  [See  Apxllss,  Arsinok.]  The 
general  accuracy  of  the  quotations  and  references  of  Athe- 
noius,  as  far  as  we  can  check  him  by  existing  works,  is  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  value  of  those  extracts  firom 
works  that  are  now  lost. 

The  first  edition  of  Athentous  is  that  of  Aldus,  Venice, 
1514,  folio,  which  was  got  up  with  the  assistance  of  M.  Mu- 
Burus.  That  of  Casaubon  was  first  published  at  (Seneva, 
1597,  folio.  The  commentary  was  not  published  till  1600, 
at  Lyons.    This  edition  was  afterwards  reprinted. 

The  edition  of  J.  Schweighauser,  which  appeared  at 
Strasburg,  1801 — 1807,  14  vols.  8vo.,  was  founded  on  a  col- 
lation of  two  new  MSS.,  one  of  which  appears  to  be  the 
original  of  'all  the  MSS.  of  Athenasus  now  known.  It  is 
objected  to  this  edition,  that  Schweighauser  made  very  little 
use  of  the  corrections  on  Athensus  by  various  scholars, 
which  are  scattered  through  difierent  works,  and  paid  no 
attention  to  correcting  the  metrical  errors  which  abound  in 
the  M  SS.  of  this  author.  There  are  corrections  of  numerous 
passages  in  Athexueus  in  Person's  AdvertariOf  Meineke*s 
Cur€e  CritictB,  Dobree's  Advertariot  &c. 

The  last  and  best  edition  of  Athenseus  is  by  W.  Dindor( 
Leipzig,  1827,  3  vols.  8vo.  There  is  a  French  translation  of 
Athennus  by  the  Abb6  Marolles,  Paris,  1680,  4to;  and 
another  by  Lefebvre  de  Villebrnne,  Paris,  1785-91,  5  vols. 
4to.,  said  (Biog.  Umv.)  to  be  veiy  Imd. 


ATHEN^nS»  a  Gteek  writer,  probably  contemporary 
with  Archimedes.  A  work  bv  him  on  engines  of  war  (flcpl 
utixaviifidTbnt)  is  extant,  ana  printed  in  the  collection  of 
Thevenot.  This  work  is  addressed  to  M.  Maroellus,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  conqueror  of  Syracuse. 

ATHENA'GORAS,  of  Athens,  was  a  Christian  philo- 
sopher,  who  wrote  an  apoloey  for  the  Christians  to  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  ana  his  son  Commodus.  Hence 
we  infer  that  Athenagoras  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
lecond  century,  and  mat  he  composed  his  apolo^  about 
A.D.  177.  (See  Mosheim  De  VwajEUUeApoiogettci  quern 
Athenag,  pro  ChrisHatm  aeripeii  in  Dieeert,  ad  Hiet.  EccL 
pertin,  Kd.  3.  vol.  1 .  p.  269,  et  seq.)  The  apology  of  Athena- 
goras bears  the  title  of  frpf^jScfo,  mftfton,  wnich  has  been  im- 
properly translated  Legatio,  ana  embaety.  This  apology  is  a 
well-digested  and  eloquently-written  treatise.  Atnenagoras 
demands  toleration  for  the  Christians,  and  defends  their 
doctrine  and  their  lives  against  the  then  usual  accusations 
of  atheism,  incest,  eating  of  the  flesh  of  slaughtered  chil- 
dren, 8cc  He  proves  the  unity  of  Qod,  according  to  the 
materialism  of  his  age,  by  assuming  the  diffusion  of  his 
essence  through  space ;  but  he  expressly  distinguishes  (jod 
from  matter.  His  explanation  of  tne  Trinity  is  based  upon 
the  doctrine  of  emanation.  He  says  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
proceeds  from  (Sod  like  a  ray  from  the  sun,  and  returns  to 
nim.  (Edit.  Maran.  p.  287.)  He  declares  second  marriage 
to  be  adultery.  The  treatise  of  Athenagoras  on  the  Resur- 
rection of  the  Dead  is  in  some  degree  connected  with  the 
conclusion  of  his  Petition,  Athenagoras,  in  his  book  on  the 
Resurrection,  shows  the  necessity  of  having  the  mind  freed 
fkom  prejudice  in  order  to  arrive  at  truth ;  refutes  the  ob- 
jections made  against  the  resurrection,  and  confirms  it  by 
argument.  '  Those  who  deny  the  resurrection  should  prove 
eiUier  that  God  cannot  bring  it  to  pass,  or  that  he  trill 
not  If  he  cannot  do  it,  it  must  be  either  because  ho  lacks 
skill  to  plan,  or  ix>wer  to  effect  it;  but  his  formation  of  the 
human  body  refutes  these  suppositions.  If  he  have  power 
but  will  not  do  it,  then  it  must  be  b^use  it  would  be  unjust 
in  itself,  or  unworthy  of  the  divine  nature ;  but  neither  of 
these  can  ever  be  proved.*  He  has  some  curious  specula- 
tions on  the  identity  of  the  human  body,  which,  on  three 
grounds,  he  argues  will  be  raised  again  to  life  :->*  1.  from 
Uie  design  of  man's  creation ;  2.  from  the  nature  of  man 
as  an  accountable  being ;  3.  and  from  God's  justice  as  a 
rewarder  of  good  and  eviL*  (See  Clarke's  Succession  of 
Sacred  Literature,  London,  1830,  p.  108 — 111.)  Semler 
made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  impugn  the  authenticity  of  the 
Petition  ;  but  the  objected  quotations  from  the  Prophets,  and 
from  heathen  mythology,  as  well  as  the  title  of  philosopher, 
given  to  the  emperor,  aro  quite  appropriate  in  a  Christian 
apolo^  of  the  second  century.  Phuippus  Sidetes,  an 
ecclesiastical  writer,  who  lived  about  a.  d.  420  at  ConsUn- 
tinople,  relates  that  Athenagoras  was  converted  by  reading 
the  Holy  Scriptures  for  the  purpose  of  confuting  Chris- 
tianitv ;  that  he  continued  to  wear  the  philosophic  mantle , 
and  that  he  was  the  first  teacher  of  the  catechetic  school  at 
Alexandria.  Sidetes  also  asserts  that  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria was  the  disciple  of  Athenagoras.  Mosheim  calls 
him  an  eclectic  philosopher,  whilst  Lange  and  others  say 
that  Athenagoras  was  the  first  who  applied  Platonism  to 
Christianity.  It  however  seems  certain  that  Athenagoras 
was  among  the  first  who  philosophised  about  Christianity. 

The  older  editions  of  his  writings  are  specified  in  Fabricii 
Bibliotheca  GrtBca^  vol.  v.  p.  86,  et  seq. ;  and  in  Oudin.  Com- 
ment, de  Script.  EccL  vol.  i.  p.  203,  et  sea.  The  best  are  Ath, 
Legaiio  pro  Christ,  et  Resurr.  Mort.  Gr.  et  Lat.,  edited  by 
Henry  Stephens,  1557,  8vo.:  by  £d.  Dechair.  Ox.  1706,  8, 
with  notes  of  Gesner  and  others ;  reprinted  also  in  (^landi 
BibL  pp.  t  ii. ;  and  in  Justin  Ma^r's  Works,  by  the  Bene- 
dictins.  1742,  fol«  with  a  very  good  introduction :  Ath,  De- 
preeatio,  vu^o  Legatio,  pr.  Christ,  Gr.  c.  ind.  et  (valuable) 
not  bv  Lindner,  1774,  8:  Legat,  et  de  Resurrectione  ob. 
Oberthiir,  Gr.  et  Lat  8vo.  Wirreb,  1777,  with  Tatian, 
Theophilus,  and  Hermias:  The  most  excellent  Discourse 
qf  the  Christian  philosopher  Athenagoras  touching  the 
Resurrection  qf  the  Dead;  Englished  from  the  Greek  (he 
should  have  said  Latin)  of  Peter  Nannius  by  Richard 
Porder,  8vo.  Lend.  1573 :  The  Apologetics  of  Athena- 
goras,—!, For  the  Christian  religion;  2,  Fbr  the  truth 
qf  the  Resurrection,  ^.,  by  David  Humphreys,  8vo. 
Lend.  1714.  Several  extracts  of  both  pieces  are.  translated 
in  Dr.  Larduer's  Credibility  of  the  Gomel  History.  In 
1599  a  romance,  pretended  to  be  tranalated  fiom  an  original 
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vork  of  Atbenagons,  was  printed  at  Paris  by  Daniel  Guil- 
lemot: it  was  entitled  '  Du  Vroi  et  Parfaxt  Anumr,  icriten 
Grec,  conienant  les  amourt  hcnhetet  de  Theogene  et  Char 

ATHE'NE,  or  ATHENA,  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom*  of 
'  Arts,  and  of  Sciences,  among  the  Greeks ;  known  to  the 
Romans  as  Minerva.  The  Greeks  seem  to  have  included 
under  this  name  several  divinities  of  a  perfectly  distinct 
origin— a  i^oddess  of  Libya,  the  daughter  of  Neptune  and  of 
tbe  nymph  Tritonis  (Herodot.  iv.  180),  or  of  Terra,  brought 
forth  on  the  banks  of  the  nver  Triton  in  Libya  (Diodor.  iii. 
$9);  but  the  one  best  known  to  us  is  the  divinity  worshipped 
by  the  Athenians,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  brought  mm 
Egypt,  at  least  if  we  may  judge  from  some  of  the  symboUi 
irith  which  her  statue  was  adorned :  she  had  a  sphinx!  on 
her  helmet  and  at  her  feet  Plato  (Timimu,  Opera,  voL  iii. 
p.  2i)  tells  us  that  she  was  called  Neith  by  the  Egyptians'; 
and  Eratosthenes,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Kings  of  Thebea 
(Euseb.  Chrxm.  p.  21),  says,  that '  Nitocris*  may  be  trans- 
lated into  Ghreek  by  *  Athene  Nikephoros.* 

According  to  Isomer  she  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus ;  but 
there  is  no  allusion  in  either  the  /ZiW  or  Odyueu  to  the 
fable  of  her  having  sprung  forth  completely  armed  m>m  the 
brain  of  that  god :  it  appears,  however,  in  the  Hymn  to 
Athene^  usually  ascribed  to  Homer.  A  schoUast  on  Apol- 
bnius  {Argon,  iv.  1310)  remarks,  that  this  fable  first  made 
its  appearance  in  Stesichorus  (who  died  b.c.  553),  and  the 
Hymn  therefore  must  be  of  a  comparatively  recent  date. 
Iq  the  legend  of  Hesiod  {Theogon,  885-889),  Jupiter  is 
otaile  to  devour  his  wife  Metis,  and  in  process  of  time 
Alhene  is  the  result  of  this  strange  union.  She  seems  to 
bive  participated  in  many  of  the  attributes  of  her  father : 
bbe  bail  the  power  of  hurling  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter,  of 
prulunging  the  life  of  man,  and  of  conferring  the  gift  of 
prophecy.  In  the  battle  with  the  giants,  she  overwhelmed 
Enceladus  with  Sicily ;  she  assisted  at  the  building  of  the 
ship  Argo,  and  a  wooden  flzore  of  Athene  graced  ue  prow 
of  the  vessel;  she  assisted  Hercules ;  gave  the  art  of  pro- 
phecy to  Tiresias,  and  immortality  to  Tydeus,  though  she 
afterwards  deprived  him  of  it.  She  was  one  of  the  three 
^desses  who  submitted  their  beauty  to  the  decision  of 
Paris,  and  she  disputed  with  Neptune  the  honoiur  of  giving 
nametothenewcityofCecrops.  [See  Athsns,  p.  14.  J  The 
coatest  was  decided  in  her  favour  by  the  production  of  an 
olive  tree,  and  the  city  was  hence  called  AthensD.  ( ApoUodor. 
BiUioth,  iii.  14.)  According  to  Diodorus  (L  12),  the  Egyp- 
tians savo  this  name  to  the  Goddess  of  the  Air,  and  she  was 
thought  to  be  the  daughter  of  Zeus,  because  the  air  is  not 
naturally  subject  to  corruption ;  and  was  sprung  from  his 
braijD,  because  it  occupies  the  highest  parts  of  the  world. 
She  was  called  Glaucopis  (blue-eyed),  because  the  air  is  of 
a  bluish  colour.  The  serpent,  the  owl,  and  the  cock,  were 
tarred  to  her ;  and,  among  plants,  the  olive.  She  was 
vorsbipped  in  all  parts  of  Greece,  but  the  most  celebrated 
temple  was  at  Athens  [see  Parthenon],  in  which  there  was 
an  ivory  statue  of  colossal  size  by  Phidias. 

The  statues  of  the  goddess,  cadled  Palladia,  exhibited  her 
in  very  antient  times  with  upraised  shield  and  poised  spear, 
ready  to  engage  in  battle ;  sometimes,  as  svmbols  of  her 
peaceM  character,  she  had  in  her  left  hand  the  spindle  and 
<^istair.  A  stiffly-folded  peplum  was  thrown  over  her  chiton 
(tunic),  and  she  was  armed  with  an  immense  legis,  which 
sometimes  served  as  a  shield,  and  sometimes  was  so  con- 
trived as  to  cover  both  the  breast  and  back.  The  outline  of 
the  body  exhibits  none  of  the  fulness  of  woman  in  the  hips 
iind  breasts,  while  the  form  of  the  bones,  arms,  and  back, 
redembles  that  of  man.  But  the  age  of  Phidias  changed 
considerably  the  antient  characteristic  marks  of  the  different 
gods,  and  from  that  time  Athene  was  distinguished  by  her 
unclouded  forehead,  her  long  and  well-formed  nose,  by  the 
somewhat  firm  compression  of  the  mouth  and  cheeks,  the 
strongly  marked  and  almost  angular  chin,  the  half-closed 
^es,  and  by  the  hair  streaming  carelesslv  over  her  neck. 
There  are  many  representations  of  the  goddess  in  sculpture, 
on  coins,  &c.  still  extant;  and  numerous  examples  are 
pointed  out  by  Miiller  in  his  Archdolo^e  der  Kunst,  where 
the  subject  will  be  found  fully  treated.  A  fragment,  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  statue  of  Athene,  which  was  in  one  of 
the  pediments  of  the  Parthenon,  is  now  in  the  Elgin  Collec- 
tion of  the  British  Museum.  (See  also  Creuzer,  Symbolik, 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  399.)     [For  the  Italian  goddess,  see  Minsrva.] 

ATHE'NION,  a  Sicilian  slave,  one  of  the  principal 
<ctors  ia  the  second  Servile  war  which  broke  out  in  Sicily, 


and  lasted  tnm  the  year  b.c.  102  to  99.  By  birth  he  was 
a  Cilician :  he  had  acquired  considerable  refutation  for 
skill  in  divination  by  the  stars ;  and  we  may  conjecture  that 
his  talents  were  of  an  uncommon  order,  not  so  much  from 
the  short-lived  prosperity  which  he  enjoyed,  as  from  the  un- 
usual  tenor  of  his  policy.  He  filled  the  station  of  steward 
or  overseer  to  two  wealthy  brothers,  and,  after  the  insurrec* 
tion  had  commenced  in  other  parts  of  Sicily,  began  his 
career  by  gaining  over  the  slaves  under  his  own  charge,  to 
the  number  of  200.  Other  slaves  flocked  to  his  standard 
firom  neighbouring  properties,  so  that  within  five  days  his 
fbllowers  amounted  to  1 000  men.  He  then  assumed  the  title 
and  state  of  a  king ;  and  his  measures  were  such  as  show 
a  reflecting  mind,  well  adapted  to  command.  He  did  not 
freely  receive  into  his  ranks  all  persons  who  presented 
themselves;  but  selected  for  soldiers  those  who  were  best 
suited  to  lH»ur  arms,  and  made  all  others  labour  at  their  re- 
spective callings :  so  that  he  avoided  the  disorder  incident 
to  a  tumultuary  and  ill-provided  force,  and  was  always 
abundantly  supplied  with  necessaries.  He  also  carefully 
guarded  against  wanton  ravage  by  a  judicious  use  of  his 

Srophetic  powers :  for  he  assured  his  followers  that  he  was 
estined  to  reign  over  Sicily,  and  that  it  was  wise  to  pre- 
serve  unii^ured  the  land  and  its  produce,  as  part  of  their 
own  future  wealth.  He  soon  collected  1 0,000  followers,  with 
whom  he  laid  siege  to  lilyboDum.  In  this  attempt  he 
faOed;  but  by  good  management  this  check  was  made  to  in- 
crease his  power  over  his  followers,  by  verifying  his  powers 
of  divination.  Another  slave-leader,  named  Salvius,  at  the 
head  of  a  superior  force  of  30,000  men,  now  assumed  the  title 
of  king,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Triocida.  He  summoned 
Athenion  to  serve  under  his  command,  and  it  was  now 
hoped  that  discord  would  render  these  formidable  insurgents 
an  easier  conquest    But  the  prudence  of  Athenion  disap- 

E Dinted  these  hopes ;  and  he  wisely  joined  Salvius,  who 
ad  assumed  the  name  of  Tryphon.  Trynhon  soon  con- 
ceived a  jealousy  for  his  new  associate,  whom  he  impri- 
soned ;  but  he  was  glad  to  release  and  restore  him  to  his 
command,  when  Licinius  Lucullus,  with  an  army  of  1 6,000 
or  17,000  men,  was  sent  by  the  Senate  to  bring  the  war  to 
a  conclusion.  By  Athenion*s  advice  a  battle  was  risked 
near  Scirthma,  in  which  the  insurgents  were  defeated,  and 
Athenion  severely  wounded.  Lucullus  then  laid  siege  to 
Triocala,  in  which  he  met  with  no  success.  He  was  super- 
seded by  L.  Servilius,  who  did  no  better ;  and  both  those 
generals  were  banished  for  their  misconduct  or  ill-success. 
On  the  death  of  Tryphon,  Athenion  succeeded  him,  and,  uu- 
ehecked  by  Servilius,  extended  his  ravages  over  great  part 
of  Sicily. 

These  events  must  have  occurred  in  quick  succession  to  be 
comprehended  (as  they  are  by  Mr.  Clinton)  in  the  year  B.C. 
101.  In  B.C.  1 02,  C.  Marius  and  Manius  Aquilius  were  con- 
suls, and  the  province  of  Sicily  fell  to  the  latter.  He  won  a 
decisive  victory,  in  which  Athenion  himself  fell.  The  in- 
surgents dispersed  to  their  strong  holds,  whither  Aquilius 
pursued,  and  reduced  them  severally  to  submission.  Thus 
ended  the  Servile  War  in  Sicily,  in  the  fourth  year,  B.C.  99. 
This  desperate  insurrection,  in  the  course  of  which  six  Ro- 
man armies  suffered  defeat  (Florus,  iii.  19),  is  not  a  solitary 
instance  of  the  danger  consequent  on  a  servile  population. 

Florus  varies  from  the  account  here  given  from  Diodorus. 
He  says,  that  Aquilius  hemmed  in  the  slaves,  and  reduced 
them  by  famine ;  and  that  at  last  they  perished  by  their 
own  hands  rather  than  surrender.  The  account  of  Diodo- 
rus is  the  more  likely.  (Diod.  Eclogce,  lib.  xxxvi.  1 :  Florus, 
m.  19.) 

ATHENION,  son  of  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  the 
same  name,  by  an  Egyptian  slave.  He  was  manumitted ; 
kept  'a  school  in  Athens,  where  he  was  naturalized ;  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Aristion,  and  ultimately  became  tyrant 
of  Athens.  He  espoused  the  interests  of  Mithridates,  and 
in  concert  with  Archelaus,  the  king  of  Pontus's  general, 
held  out  the  city  against  Sulla,  who  finally  put  him  to  death. 
[See  Sulla  :  his  history  is  given  by  Athenoeus,  V.  c.  «I8. 53.1 

ATHENION,  a  painter,  born  at  Maronea  in  Thrace,  and 
pupil  of  Glaucion  of  Corinth.    Pliny  eives  him  the  extra- 
ordinary praise,  that  *  if  he  had  lived  to  maturity,  no  one 
would  have  been  worthy  to  be  compared  to  him.*  {Hist.  Nat 
XXXV.  40.  ed.  Delph.) 

ATHENION,  a  comic  poet.  Athenseus  gives  a  long 
extract  from  his  Samothracians,  lib.  xxiv.  c.  80. 

ATHENRY,  or  ATHENREE,  a  town  in  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Galway,  which,  before  the  Union,  returned 
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tyro  members  to  parliament.  It  is  a  very  old  corporation, 
and  is  governed  by  a  portreeve.  Its  former  name  was 
Atereth.  It  is  117  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Dublin,  and  14  E.  of 
Galway. 

Theie  are  three  fairs  in  the  year.  The  church  is  in  good 
repair.  The  London  Hibernian  Society  and  the  Kildore 
Place  Society  unite  with  the  incumbent  in  the  supoort  of 
a  free  school,  in  which  about  forty  children  (boys  and  girls) 
are  educated.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1831  was 
1093:  that  of  the  whole  parish,  12,5d0.  This  last  state- 
ment includes  the  population  of  the  chapelry  of  Mouivea ; 
in  which  are  a  chapel  of  ease  and  several  free  schools,  in-* 
eluding  a  charter  school,  and  two  schools  connected  with 
the  Kildare  Place  Society.  The  living  is  a  consolidated  rec- 
tory and  vicarage,  in  the  diocese  and  province  of  Tuam. 

There  was  a  Dominican  friary  in  Athenry,  which  was 
burnt  in  the  year  1432.  The  remains  show  it  to  have  been 
a  fine  building ;  the  great  east  window  is  bold,  and  of  good 
workmanship.  Part  of  the  ruins  have  been  taken  down  to 
erect  barracks.  A  Franciscan  friary  was  also  founded  here 
in  1464. 

This  town  gives  name  to  one  of  the  baronies  of  the  county. 
iParliamentary  Papers,    Seward's  Topog.  Hibernir^i.) 

ATHENS,  or  ATHE'Ni?  (AJ&^vat),  the  chief  city  of 
Attica,  one  of  the  antient  political  divisions  of  Greece. 

We  propose  in  this  article  to  give,  first,  a  brief  description 
of  the  topography  of  the  city,  referring  to  Attica  for  the 
geographical  description  of  the  province ;  and  next,  a  brief 
outline  of  its  poUtical  and  literary  history,  referring  to  the 
proper  articles  for  the  minuter  detail. 


Athens  is  situated  about  five  miles  from  the  sea-coast, 
37°  58'  N.  lat.,  2^  43'  E.  long.,  occupying  part  of  cbe 
central  plain  of  Attica,  and  some  heights  which  run  do^rn 
into  the  plain,  but  are  quite  detached  from  the  mountains 
on  the  north  frontier  of  the  province.  Of  these  eminences,  the 
most  conspicuous  are  Mount  Anchesmus  (now  St.  George) 
with  its  peaked  summit  rising  higher  than  the  Acropolis*  on 
the  nortn-east  of  the  city  and  beyond  the  antient  walls ;  the 
Acropolis,  which  was  entirely  included  within  the  old  walls  ; 
the  Areopagus,  opposite  to  the  west  end  of  the  Acropolis  ; 
and  the  hill  of  the  Museum,  partly  included  within  the 
antient  walls,  the  highest  eminence  on  the  south.    On  the 
east  side  of  the  city,  the  httle  river  Ilissus,  which  rises  a 
few  miles  north-east  of  Ambel6kipo,  runs  in  a  south-west 
direction  past  the  city,  separating  the  heights  of  Athens 
on  the  west,  from  the  higher  and  more  continuous  range  of 
Hymettus  on  the  east:  it  was  joined  a  little  above  the  site 
of  the  Lyceium  by  the  Eridanus  from  the  east.    This  little 
river,  which  in  its  natural  state  might  have  reached  the 
marshy  lands  near  the  coast,  is  now  reduced  by  the  heats  of 
summer  and  the  channels  for  artificial  irrigation  to  an  incon- 
siderable stream;  and  in  antient  times  its  current  must 
have  been  diminished  from  the  same  cause.    The  Cephisus, 
which  runs  due  south  past  the  west  side  of  the  city,  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  walls,  is  also 
nearly  exhausted  by  the  cuts  for  irrigation  before  it  reaches 
the  neighbourhood  of  Peirsaus. 

The  accompanying  plan  of  Athens  will  show  the  circuit 
of  the  wall  at  the  time  when  the  city  had  attained  its  greatest 
magnitude.    Beginning  with  the  Gate  of  Achamae  on  the 


[Plan  of  Athens,  ftom  the  authorities  of  CoL  Leake  and  Mr.  CockereU.] 


north,  it  ran  eastward  near  the  base  of  Anchesmus,  and  past 
the  Diomeian  Gate  to  the  Gate  of  Diochares,  which  led  to 
the  Lyceium :  it  then  continued  parallel  to  the  Ilissus  on  the 
west  side  of  that  stream  to  the  Fountain  Gallirrhoe,  or  En- 
neacrunus ;  and  thence  to  the  hill  of  the  Museum,  which 
it  crossed,  comprehending  the  still  existing  monument  of 
Phtlopappus  within  its  circuit.  Its  course  from  the  Museum 
was  north,  taking  in  the  chief  part  of  the  Pnyx  and  Mount 
Lycabettus,  to  the  Dipylum  which  led  to  the  outer  Cera- 
meicus,  or  great  burying-ground,  and  to  the  Academia,  or 
school  of  Plato :  in  the  depression  between  the  Pnyx  and 
Lycabettus  was  the  Peiraic  Gate.  A  line  from  Dipylum  to 
the  Gate  of  Acharnoo  completes  the  circuit.  The  direction 
of  the  wall  from  the  Ilissus  along  the  south  and  west  sides 
of  the  city  to  the  Dipylum  is  quite  clear ;  the  rest  of  the 


wall,  being  built  of  brick  chiefly,  or  entirely,  has  not  left 
any  traces.  The  city  was  connected  with  its  ports,  Peiraeus, 
Munychia,  and  Phalerum,  by  Long  Walls  (fxarpA  rtixri), 
which  abutted  on  the  city,  respectively  at  the  hill  of  the 
Museium,  and  the  Gate  of  Peiraus.  The  direction  of  the 
Long  Walls  from  the  PeirBBus  is  E.  by  N.  by  compass,  as 
appears  from  examination  of  their  existing  foundations. 
The  southern  wall,  which  ran  from  the  city  to  the  Pha- 
lerum, was  called  the  Phaleric  wall ;  the  northern,  which 
ran  from  the  Peiraic  Gate  to  the  PeirsDUs,  and  was  a 
double  wall,  was  sometimes  called  the  I/)ng  Walls  and 
sometimes  ^e  Peiraic  Wall.*    (See  the  plan  annexed  to  the 

•  Much  has  been  written  on  the  paatage  ofThueyd.  ii.  13 :  awl  we  are  awaro 
of  the  differance  of  opinion  as  to  these  Long  WaUs.  We  have  given  in  the 
text  what  we  belioro  lo  b«  tl)»  triM  iBtnrpratstioa  with  nifBrttM  to  th9  im 
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map  of  Attica.)  That  part  of  the  city  i?alls  included 
between  the  two  points  where  the  Phalcric  and  Peiraic  walls 
respectiyely  abut  on  them  ia  not  included  by  Thucydides 
(ii.  13)  in  his  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  city  walls  which 
required  defence ;  and  we  must,  in  like  manner,  deduct  from 
the  circuit  of  the  wall  indosins  the  Peirseus  and  the  Muny- 
dita,  the  space  on  the  land  side  between  the  western  extre- 
mities of  the  Phaleric  and  the  Peiraic  walls.  The  circumfer- 
ence of  the  city,  then,  aeoording  to  Thucydides,  in  B.C.  431, 
as — 

stadia. 

The  City,  deducting  the  part  between  the  Peiraic 

and  Phaleric  Walls  ...  43 

The  Phaleric  Wall         .  .  .  •  3d 

The  Peiraic  Wall      ....  40 
The  Maritime  City,  deducting  the  space  between 

the  Phatezio  and  Peiraic  Wall  •  •  56) 


174) 


This  result  will  give  a  total  circuit  of  about  nineteen  or 
twenty  miles.  (See  Leake's  Topography  of  Athens,  p.  368.) 

The  chief  Gates  of  Athens,  as  far  as  their  position  can  be 
with  any  probability  detennined,  are  indicated  in  the  plan. 
The  cemeteries  of  the  city  surrounded  it  on  every  side,  but 
were  most  conspicuous  on  the  north  and  north-west,  where 
they  commenced  immediately  on  the  outside  of  the  walls. 
The  road  from  Dipylum  to  the  Academy  was  lined  with  the 
tombs  of  illustrious  men,  such  as  P^des,  Thrasybulus, 
Chabrxas,  and  Phonnion<  Here  too  were  the  monuments 
erected  to  the  memory  of  thoie  who  fell  in  their  country's 
service :  a  slab  of  stone,  with  the  name  and  township  mitQ^) 
of  each  individual,  was  the  honour  paid  by  the  state  to  its 
'citizens  who  died  in  battle.  (Pausanias,  i.  29.)  The  Aca- 
demy itself  was  surrounded  with  a  wall,  planted  with  trees, 
and  ornamented  with  fountains  of  water.  Near  it  was  the 
tomb  of  Plato. 

The  tombs  on  the  east  side  of  the  city  were  separated 
from  it.  by  the  Gardens  (K^iro()»  the  Lyceium,  and  the 
Cynosarges,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  extensive. 

The  wall  which  surrounded  the  city  was  strengthened  at 
intervals  with  towera :  there  were  also  square  towers  on  the 
long  walls  which  connected  the  city  with  the  ports.  These 
walls  (the  Peiraie  and  Phaleric)  were  about  four  miles  in 
length,  and  at  a  distance  of  550  feet  from  one  another : 
when  the  city  was  in  its  highest  state  of  prosperity,  the 
open  space  between  tbem  contained  a  considerable  number 
of  houses,  which  formed  a  kind  of  intermediate  town  between 
the  Asty,  or  Upper  City,  and  the  Peirseus. 

The  three  ports  of  Athens,  going  from  west  to  east,  were 
the  Peinnus,  now  Port  Dhrako,  which  contained  three 
natural  bays;  the  Munychia,  now  Stratiotiki,  separated 
from  the  Peirsous  by  the  round  projecting  and  hilly  penin- 
sula of  Munychia ;  and  Phalerum,  now  Port  rhaniri. 
These  three  ports,  with  the  buildings  attached  to  them,  once 
formed  a  separate  city  larger  than  Athens  itself.  A  sea  wall, 
sixty  Greek  feet  hieh,  and  constructed  of  wrought  stone, 
extended  from  the  bay  of  Phalerum  all  round  the  rocky 
peninsula  of  Munvchia,  terminating  about  Cape  Alcimus : 
the  north-west  and  west  side  of  the  Peirseus  was  also  inclosed 
hy  a  wall  running  down  to  the  sea ;  a  wall  ran  from  the 
Phaleric  Port  across  the  high  ground  to  the  head  of  the 
middle  bay  of  the  Peireus ;  and  a  third  wall  ran  across  the 
narrow  isthmus  of  the  Munychia.  The  importance  and 
Btrength  of  the  fortifications  of  the  maritime  city,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Mimychia,  appear  from  the  siege  of  this  place 
by  Uemetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  by  Sulla ;  the  possession  of 
the  ports  enabled  any  person  to  command  the  city. 

The  Peireeus  was  the  great  dock-yard  of  the  Athenians, 
and  the  chief  harbour  for  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  com 
and  other  foreign  trade.  It  contained  large  warehouses, 
public  arsenals,  the  armoury  of  Philon,  several  temples,  a 
theatre,  of  which  some  traces  remain,  a  long  portico  or 
arcade  (utucpd  croa)  analogous  to  the  bazaars  of  Eastern 
cities,  wnich  probably  contained  the  Deiema  (a  place  for 
the  exhibition  of  samples  of  goods),  and  rhreattys  (a  court 
of  summary  justice),  and  other  buildings.  Of  all  the 
edifices  of  the  Petrsus,  nothing  now  remains  but  some 
traces  of  foundations  and  broken  pieces  of  sculptured 
marble.  The  port,  though  its  entrance  is  very  narrow,  is 
still  a  safe  one :  '  the  ground  inside  is  very  goocl,  and  rather 
to  the  southward  of  the  centre  a  ship  may  drop  her  anchor 
in  about  seven  fathoms  stiff  mud,  and  moor  with  open  hawse 
towards  any  point  of  the  eompaasi  for  she  wUl  ride  so  secure 


that  neither  wind  nor  sea  can  hurt  her.*  (Capt.  W.  H. 
Smyth.)  The  peninsula  of  the  Munychia  contains  the 
foundation  of  a  temple,  the  remains  of  a  small  theatre,  and 
clear  indications  that  it  was  extensively  built  upon.  Nothing 
remains  of  the  buildings  which  once  adorned  the  Phalerum. 
The  line,  however,  of  the  extensive  system  of  walls  which 
defended  the  maritime  demi,  or  towns,  can  still  be  traced 
in  most  parts ;  and  in  the  Munychia,  on  the  side  towards 
the  sea,  courses  of  masonry,  both  of  walls  and  towers,  still 
exist,  formed  in  some  parts  of  large  squared  stones  cramped 
with  iron.    (See  Thucyd.  i.  93.) 

We  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  describe  those  localities  in 
antient  Athens  which  seem  at  present  to  be  pretty  well  iden- 
tified. It  appears  probable  that  even  in  its  best  days  the  first 
appearance  of  Athens  was  not  very  pleasing,  and  that  its 
attractions  were  mainly  due  to  the  public  edifices.  A  Greek 
traveller  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  (Dicse- 
arehus.  Hud.  Min,  Geog,  vol.  ii.)  describes  the  city  as  dusty, 
and  badly  supplied  with  water,  and  the  streets  ill  laid  out, 
a  fault  which  he  attributes  to  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
place.  Most  of  the  houses  were  mean,  and  only  a  few  good. 
*  A  stranger,  on  the  first  view,*  he  adds, '  might  doubt  if  this 
is  Athens ;  but  after  a  short  time  he  would  see  that  it  was.* 

The  most  striking  object  is  the  Acropolis,  or  Citadel,  a 
rock  which  rises  abruptly  firom  the  plain,  and  is  crowned 
with  the  Parthenon.  Opposite  to  the  west  end  of  the  Acro- 
polis, and  separated  from  it  by  a  depression,  is  tha  Areopa- 
gus, or  Hill  of  Mars,  on  the  eastern  and  highest  extremity  of 
which  was  the  court  of  the  Areopagus.  [See  Arbopaous.] 

Adjacent  to  the  Areopagus  on  the  west  was  the  Pnyx, 
where  the  public  meetings  were  held  in  the  more  antient 
period  of  the  state,  and  where  a  bemat  or  pulpit  of  stone, 
still  marks  the  place  firom  which  the  assembly  was  ad- 
dressed. (On  this  b^ma,  compare  Leake,  p.  42,  and  art. 
Attica.    Ersch  and  Gruber.) 

North  of  the  Areopagus  is  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  built 
of  Pentelic  marble,  one  of  the  best-preserved  buildings  of 
antient  Athens.  At  first  sight  it  appears  so  entire  as  to  make 
us  doubt  if  we  are  really  oontemplating  a  building  that  was 
erected  about  B.C.  470-465.  It  is  a  Doric  temple  of  moderate 
dimensions ;  a  peripteral  hexastyle,  with  thirteen  columns 
on  each  flank.  The  eastern  pediment  was  adorned  with 
sculptures,  as  well  as  the  ten  metopes  of  this  front,  and 
the  four  adjacent  to  them  on  each  flank :  casts  of  three  of 
these  metopes,  which  appear  to  refer  to  the  exploits  of 
Theseus  and  Hercules,  and  also  of  the  frieze,  are  in  the 
Elgin  Room  of  the  British  Museum.  [See  Thxseium ,  and 
Stuart's  Athens,  vol.  iii.] 

Nearly  due  east  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus  are  the  re- 
mains of  what  is  probably  the  Stoa  or  Portico  of  Hadrian, 
one  of  the  monuments  with  which  this  munificent  emperor 
embellished  the  city  of  Athens.  It  is  not  exact  to  state, 
as  has  been  done,  that  the  arehitectural  character  of  the 
west  colonnade  of  this  building  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
Aroh  of  Hadrian ;  still  it  seems  most  likely  that  these  re- 
mains are  part  of  the  great  work  of  that  emperor,  described 
by  Pausanias  (i.  18),  who  informs  us  that  the  Stoa  of  Hadrian 
was  adorned  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  columns  of  Phrygian 
marble,  and  contained  apartments  whose  roofs  were  *  gilded 
and  made  of  alabaster : '  it  contained  also  a  library,  and  the 
apartments  were  decorated  with  statues  and  paintings.  The 
Gymnasium  of  Hadrian  was  probably  near  the  Stoa ;  and 
the  Gymnasium  of  Ptolemy  between  the  Stoa  and  the 
Temple  of  Theseus.  South  of  the  Stoa  is  the  Tower  of 
the  Winds,  called  also  the  Tower  of  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes. 
[See  Andronicus  ;  and  Stuart,  vol.  i.  p.  42.]  The  Gate  of 
the  New  Agora,  in  the  quarter  called  Eretria,  between  the 
Great  Stoa  and  the  Tower,  still  exists :  it  is  a  portico  of 
four  fluted  Doric  columns,  of  Pentelic  marble,  supporting 
an  entablature  and  pediment.  (See  the  view  and  plans  in 
Stuart,  vol.  i.) 

The  south-east  quarter  of  the  city,  which  ia  entered  by 
the  Aroh  of  Hadrian,  was  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  it, 
next  to  the  Acropolis.  This  building,  of  Pentelic  marble, 
consists  of  a  circular  arch  with  Corinthian  columns,  the 
entablature  of  which  supports  another  ordinance  of  Co- 
rinthian columns,  surmounted  by  an  entablature,  with  a 
pediment  in  the  centre.  (See  Stuart,  iii.  90.)  An  inscrip^ 
tion  upon  the  frieze  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  aroh 
still  testifies  that  the  emperor  gave  his  name  to  the  part 
of  the  city  between  this  edifice  and  the  Ilissus.  Hera 
stood  the  magnificent  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  which 
being  re-commenced  about  B.C.  175 — 165,  on  the  ttte  of  aa 
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older  temple,  uid  vorkad  upon  at  iatervtU,  vu  at  Isogth 
finished  by  the  liberetitf  of  Hadrian.  Sixteen  columns  of 
Pentelic  marble,  60  feet  high,  and  above  St  in  diameter,  are  j 
all  that  now  remain  of  the  128  which  once  adorned  this  , 
magniflcent  building,  one  of  the  largest  erected  by  the  i 
Greeks  in  honour  of  their  deities.  (See  Stuart,  iii.  p.  83.)  I 
This  temple  and  its  sacred  enclosure  were  filled  with  alatues : 
two  of  the  emperor  were  made  of  atone  from  Tbasos,  and 
two  others  of  stooe  from  Egypt ;  the  statue  of  the  deity  was 
a  chryselephantine  (gold  aod  ivory)  statue  of  colossal  size. 

The  fountain  called  (^llirthoe,  or  Enneacrunus  (the  nine 
eprings),  tiia  only  source  of  fresh  water  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, waa  only  a  short  distance  from  the  south-eaat  angle  of 
the  great  temple.  There  were  wells,  aa  Pausanias  remarks 
(i.  14),  all  through  the  city,  but  this  was  the  only  source  of 
pure  water.  An  aqueduct  from  Cephiaia  on  the  Cephisus 
was  conatructed  for  the  use  of  the  city  by  Hadrian  and 
Antoninus  his  auccessor.  Tho  reservoir  of  water  was  made 
at  the  foot  of  Anchesmoa,  and  adorned  with  a  frontispiece 
of  four  Ionic  columns.  (See  Stuart,  iii.  94,)  This  monu- 
ment, of  which  two  columna  were  atanding  in  lJ5i,  is  now 
destroyed. 

Beyond  the  quarter  called  Hadrian's  City,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Iliaaus,  is  the  Panathenaic  Stadium,  first  con- 
structed by  Lycurgiu  the  orator,  a.c.  330,  and  adorned  with 
I^ntelic  marble  by  Herodea  Atticus,  in  the  reini  of  Hadrian. 
All  the  marble  has  disappeared ;  but  part  of  Uie  masoniy  at 
the  south-east  or  circular  end,  and  the  cacta,  or  part  destined 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  Panathenaic  games,  remains.  Its 
length  in  the  inlerior  is  G7S  feet. 

(5n  the  hill  of  the  Huaeium.  which  is  separated  from  the 
Acropolis  by  a  depression,  wo  find  the  monument  of  the 
Syrian  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (i.  25).  According  to  the 
inscriptions  it  was  erected  by  Philojiappus,  or  in  honour  of 
Philopappus,  the  son  of  Epiphanes,  in  toe  reign  of  Trajan: 
it  contained  three  niches,  two  of  which  remain,  in  which 
were  placed  the  statue  of  Philopappus  himself,  occupying 
(he  centre,  of  his  grandfather  Antiochus  the  last  king  of 
Commagene,  and  that  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Seleucidte.  (See  Spon,  ii.  1S7,  Amst.  ed.- 
DodweUs  TroMlt.  i.  392 ;  and  the  view  in  Stuart,  iii.  99.) 

We  have  now  noticed  the  chief  existing  monuments  of 
Athens  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  with  the  exception  of 
the  small  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  erected  about 
B.C.  334  (the  yearof  Alexander's  expedition  into  A8ie),vul- 

Sarly  called  the  Lanlem  of  Demosthenes :  it  stands  between 
le  south-east  angle  of  the  Acropolis  and  the  great  Temple 
of  Jupiter,  and  is  or  waa  partly  walled  up  in  Ue  buildings 
of  the  Capuchin  convent.   Thb  Ultle  edifice,  which  conwata 
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of  a  circular  colonnade  of  Corinthian  columns,  resting  on  a 
high  quadrangular  haaement,  is  only  six  feet  in  diameter 
on  the  central  piece,  which  risea  from  the  cupola  that  ctowns 
the  colonnade,  a  tripod  originally  stood. 

Of  the  great  divisions  of  Athens  which  appear  to  he  ascer- 
tained, we  may  mention  the  Inner  Cernmeicus,  adjac^it  to 
the  Dipylum,  within  the  walls ;  the  Old  Agora,  in  the  de- 
prefeion  about  the  Areopagus;  the  Kew  Agora,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Acropolis,  the  gateway  of  whicti,  as  already 
observed,  and  three  inscriptions  still  remain ;  and  the  LimnEii, 

Marshes,  a  low  and  originally  a  swampy  part  of  Athens, 
which  contained  the  Lensum,  or  Temple  of  Bacchus.  This 
last  quarter  of  Athens  was  always  considered  inferior  in 
salubntv  to  that  north  of  the  Acro[iolis. 

The  Acropolis,  or  the  old  Cerropian  fortress  of  Athens,  is 
rock,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain,  with  its  sides 
aturally  scarped,  except  at  the  west  end ;  its  greatest 
length  may  be  about  1200,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about 
55U  feet.  Before  we  describe  brielly  the  edifices  which 
stand  on  the  platform  of  the  Acropolis,  we  must  notice 
those  which  stood  immediately  around  its  base. 

Along  the  base,  on  the  east  side,  extending  southwards 
tnm  the  supposed  site  of  the  Prylaneum,  probably  ran  the 
street  to  which  I'ausarias  gave  the  name  of  Tripods  (i.  !0). 
This  street,  or  quarter,  was  so  called  from  a  number  of 
small  temples  or  edifices  crowned  with  tripods,  to  comme- 
morate the  victories  gained  by  the  Choragi  in  the  neigh- 
bouring thealre.  Tlie  great  Dionyaiac  Theatre,  the  place 
for  dramatic  exhibitions,  was  on  tho  south-east  side  of  the 
Acropolis ;  the  innor  cune  was  excavated  in  the  rock,  and 
the  part  which  projected  into  the  plain  was  formed  of 
masonry.  In  the  recess  of  this  excavation,  and  above  the 
theatre.  Pausanias  (i.  21}  describes  a  cavern,  which  waa 
converted  by  Throsylliis  (h.c.  32U).  a  victorious  choragus, 
into  a  small  temple.  A  noble  seated  figure,  of  colossal  size, 
now  generally  called  the  statue  of  Bacchua,  which  originally 
was  placed  on  the  entablature  of  the  small  temple,  is  in  the 
Elgin  Room  (No.  Ill)  in  tlic  British  Museum.  (See  article 
Amc;  and  the  plate  in  Stuart,  ii.  92.)  A  brass  coin  of 
Athens,  in  the  British  Museum,  represents  the  interior  of 
the  theatre,  showing  distinctly  the  seats  for  the  spectators, 
with  the  caves  (for  there  are  more  than  one)  J^)st  under  the 
tooth  wall  of  the  Acropolis ;  rising  above  which  we  observe 
the  Parthenon,  and  other  buildings  which  stand  on  the 
platform  of  the  rock. 

The  dimensions  of  this  theatre  cannot  now  be  ascertained, 
but  we  may  safely  infer  it  was  a  very  large  one.  Diceear- 
chus  expresses  his  admiralion  of  its  beauty. 

On  the  south-west  side  of  the  Acropolis  ii  the  aite  of  tho 


Odeium,  or  Musicai  Theatre  of  Herodes  AtttcuR,  named  by 
him  the  Theatre  of  RegiUa,  in  meniofy  of  his  deceased 
vifo.  Thii  splendid  monument  of  the  munificence  of  a 
priTiite  individual  was  erected  in  the  leconil  century  a.d., 
and  was  the  finest  building  of  the  kind  in  Greece. 

The  grotto  of  Apollo  and  Fan,  with  the  little  spring, 
described  b;  Pausanios  (i.  2B)  as  close  to  the  Propylcea,  is  at 
■he  north-west  angle  of  the  Acropolis,  and  near  some  steps 
which  led  up  to  the  Acropolia  &om  the  northern  side  of 
the  city,  as  appiears  by  the  foUowitig  coin  from  the  British 
Muiieum,  in  wliich  the  Parthenon  is  apparently  indicated. 


[EDbtgrd.) 

At  the  west  end  of  the  Acropolis,  where  alone  the  ap- 
proaf^h  is  practicable,  the  open  space  was  filled  up  with  toe 
Propylna,  a  magnificent  work  of  Fentelic  marble,  which 
wrved  both  at  an  approsoh  and  a  roilitary  defence  to  the 
citadel.  Tlie  front  or  central  part,  which  was  flanked  by 
tvD  projecting  wings,  consisted  of  six  fluted  Doric  columns, 
about  29  feet  high,  supporting  a  pediment,  and  approached 
bj  Ciur  steps.  A  vestibule,  formed  by  six  Ionic  columns, 
placed  in  a  double  row  and  parallel  to  one  another,  stood 
behind  this  portico,  and  led  to  five  openings  or  doors,  of 
vhich  that  in  the  centre  was  the  widest.  The  roof  or  ceiling 
of  this  vestibu^  rested  on  triple  lengths  of  marble  beams 
laid  across  the  vestibule;  the  beams  belonging  to  the  two 
iiile-ai«les  rested  respectively  on  a  lateral  wall,  and  the 
archilrave  of  the  nearest  row  of  columns:  these  beams 
«ere  about  22  feet  long.  Those  lying  across  tlie  central 
passaifce  were  about  1 7  feet  long.  On  these  beams  rested  the 
>^!abs  of  the  ceiling,  which  was  decorated  with  various  oma- 
mEnt*.  The  five  openinKs  led,  by  steps,  into  a  portico  which 
Uted  the  platform  of  the  Acropolis,  and  bad  a  front  and 
poOimcnt  simitar  to  that  at  the  western  entrance  of  the 
PropyttDa.  This  beautiful  work  has  suffered  grievously  since 
the  occupation  of  Athens  by  the  Turks.  A  great  part  of 
the  esttem  side  of  the  Propylina  was  destroyed,  about  1656, 
by  an  explosion  of  g;unpov>der  iSpon,  ii.  107),  that  took 
place  in  the  part  between  the  five  doors  and  the  west  front, 
shirh  had  been  formed  into  a  powder-magatine.  Spon  (ii. 
IOfi>  describes  the  west  front,  with  its  pediment  and  the 
Ionic  columnsof  the  vestibule,  as  existing  In  1676;  but  tlie 
upper  part  o(  the  west  front  is  now  entirely  gone.  [8«e 
Stuart,  iii.  104 ;  and  Pbopyuba.] 

Tho  chief  ornament  of  the  Acropolis  was  the  Parthenon 
rerected  about  B.C.  450-440),  or  Temple  of  tho  Virgin  God- 
dess Minerva,  which  stood  on  the  highest  level  of  the 
.Acropolis,  and  was  built  of  the  hard  white  marble  of  Pente- 
licus.  This  noble  monument  of  antient  art  is  now  greatly 
damaged,  though  a  few  centuries  ago  it  was  probably  in 
a  state  Utile  worse  than  it  had  been  for  two  thousand  yean 
bvfiire.  It  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  war  between  the 
Turks  and  Venetians,  and  also  more  recently  in  our  own 
times.  The  remnant  of  the  sculptures  which  decorated  the 
pediments,  with  many  of  the  metopes  and  a  large  part  of 
the  (rieie,  are  now  in  the  Elgin  collection  of  the  British 
Mnwum.    Tbeto  Mulpturei  form  an  epoch  in  antient  ait. 
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and,  together  with  the  temple  to  which  they  belongeil.  will 
be  the  subject  of  a  separate  article.  TSee  Partreiton.] 
The  position  of  this  temple  is  indicated  in  the  plan  of  the 
Acropolis :  it  is  in  37"  58'  2"  N.  lat. ;  23°  43'  37"  E.  long. 
(Captain  W.H.Sm^h.) 

Of  tha  other  remains  on  the  Acropolis,  the  most  interest- 
ing is  thehuilding,  which,  consisting  of  various  parts,  is  now 
commonly  known  by  the  general  name  ofthe  Erechtheium. 
The  site  of  this  edifice  is  denoted  in  the  plan:  its  details 
require  to  be  treated  separately.  [See  EftECHTHaiUH.]  The 
south  portico  of  the  Pandrosium  (nhich  is  a  part  of  this 
edifice),  instead  of  pillars,  was  supported  by  six  female 
figures,  about  seven  feet  high,  technically  called  Carya- 
tides, one  of  which  is  now  in  the  Elgin  collection ;  and  an- 
other had  disappeared  even  when  Stuart  and  Revett  visited 
Athens  in  17S0. 

Besides  these,  and  other  smaller  edifices  which  adorned 
the  Acropolis,  it  contained  a  prodigious  number  of  statues 
nnd  other  works  of  art — some  of  colossal  size,  and  others 
distinguished  for  their  exquisite  beauty.  The  bronze  colossal 
statue  of  Minerva  the  Defender  (Adijva  Upo/iaxo;),  the 
work  of  Phidias,  is  probably  the  statue  represented  on  iho- 
coin  which  shows  the  steps  of  the  Acropolis.  The  epear 
and  helmet  of  this  colossal  figure  (Pausan.  i.  SS)  were  visible- 
towering  above  the  Acropohs  to  those  who  approached 
Athens  by  sea,  as  soon  as  they  had  rounded  Cape  Sunium. 

Tho  Propylffia  formed  the  defence  of  the  western  end: 
of  the  Acropolis ;  the  rest  was  surrounded  by  a  strong 
wall.  That  on  the  north  side  was  called  tlie  Pelnsgicunir 
a  term  also  applied  lo  that  part  of  the  city  immediately  below 
it,  and  by  Herodotus  (v.  64)  lothe  whole  Acropolis.  Accord- 
ing to  traditiun,  tlie  north  wall  was  built  by  the  Pelasgi. 
possibly  the  existing  wall  may  be  part  of  this  oHginat 
construction,  which,  in  all  probability,  is  the  oldest  existing 
monument  of  Athens.  The  south  wall  was  built,  or 
probably  rebuilt,  and  strengthened  by  Cimon,  the  son  of 
Miltiades,  from  whom  it  took  the  name  of  Cimonium ;  i[> 
some  parts  it  is  sixty  feet  high.  Near  this  south  wall,  a» 
Pausanios  tells  us  (i.  B5),  was  tha  representation  of  the 
wars  of  the  giants,  the  battle  between  the  Athenians  and 
the  Amazons,  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  the  defeat  ofthe 
Gauls  in  Mysia  by  king  Attains  I.     [See  Attalus.] 

At  the  close  of  the  late  Greek  war,  Athens  was  in  a 
dreadful  state,  being  liltle  more  than  a  heap  of  ruins,  and 
almost  without  inhabitants.  At  present,  building  is  going 
on  in  the  north  part  of  the  city,  and  if  the  unfortunotft 
country  of  Greece  can  enjoy  security,  we  may  hope  that,  in 
a  few  years,  the  (own  will  be  in  a  more  flourishing  conditioQ; 
than  it  bos  been  for  many  centuries.  The  excavations  that 
are  made  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  new  buildings  wild 
probably  determine  some  sites  hitherto  uncertain,  and  bring; 
to  light  some  valuable  monuments  of  the  best  ages. 

The  authorities  which  may  be  consulted  for  the  topo- 
graphy of  Athens  are  very  numeroua :  Btrabo,  book  ix.; 
Pausanias,  book  i. ;  with  the  scattered  passages  of  other 
Greek  and  Latin  writers ;  Spon  and  Whcler ;  Chandler's- 
TraveU,  of  which  there  is  a  French  translation,  with  notes, 
by  B.  du  Bocage  ;  Stuart's  j4(A«n«, 4  vols. folio,  re-publisheii 
by  Priestley  and  Weale,  London,  1827;  txake's  Topogra- 
phynf  Athena;  Wilkins's  Atkenientia;  and  Elgin  Manleir 
2  vols.  12mo.,  published  by  the  Socie^  for  the  Difi'usian  oE 
Useful  Knowledge,  in  which  these  and  other  authorities  ore' 
more  particularly  referred  to :  see  also  Encyc.  of  Ersch  and 
Gruber,  art  .Jfttni.  1821. 

HUtory  n/  Atheiu. — The  origin  of  civil  communities  is 
generally  unknown,  and  that  of  Athens  does  not  form  an 
exception  to  the  reniark.  Out  object  here  will  be  to  give  » 
brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  state,  referring  to  the 
particular  heads  for  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  Biott 
important  periods  and  eveola. 
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The  first  period  of  Athenian  historj,  ending  with  the  war 
of  Troy,  is  of  a  mythical  character.  Actsous  (Pausan.  L  2.) 
was  the  first  king  of  Attica.  Cecrops,  according  to  one 
fable,  was  a  native  of  Attica,  who  married  the  daughter  of 
Actffiu's,  and  succeeded  to  the  monarchy.  According  to 
another  fable,  Cecrops  was  an  Egyptian,  who  brought 
from  Egypt  the  arts  of  social  life,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  religious  and  political  system  of  the  Athe- 
nians. The  name  of  Cecrops,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
origin,  was  perpetuated  among  the  Athenians  to  the  latest 
epoch  of  their  existence  as  a  people.  Of  the  successors  of 
Cecrops,  Erechtheus  the  first,  otherwise  called  Erichthonius, 
was  of  divine  or  unknown  descent;  his  name  also  survived 
and  retained  a  place  in  the  religious  observances  of  Athens. 
In  the  reign  of  Pandion,  the  son  of  Erichthonius,  Demeter 
(Ceres)  was  wandering  on  earth  in  quest  of  her  lost  daugh- 
ter ;  out  of  gratitude  for  information  about  her  child,  the 
goddess  taught  Triptolemus  of  Eleusis  the  art  of  agriculture, 
and  the  Rharian  plain  waved  with  a  har\'e8t  hitherto  un- 
known to  man.  A  second  Erechtheus  fought  with  the  Eu- 
molpidse  of  Eleusis,  and  lost  his  life.  iEgeus,  the  son  of 
a  second  Pandion,  in  coui*se  of  time  came  to  the  throne, 
and  his  son  Theseus,  as  he  was  the  last,  so  he  was  the 
greatest  of  the  Athenian  heroes.  Theseus  was  the  friend 
of  Hercules  and  Peirithous  ;  and  the  venerable  Nestor, 
who  assisted  the  Greeks  with  his  counsels  at  the  war  of 
Troy,  had  fought,  when  a  young  man,  in  the  same  ranks 
with  Theseus.  The  mythological  fame  of  Theseus  was 
perpetuated  by  his  martial  exploits  against  the  bull  of  Mara- 
thon ;  by  bis  descent  to  the  infernal  regions ;  his  voyage  to 
Crete,  and  his  combat  with  the  Centaurs.  As  the  reputed 
founder  of  the  Athenian  polity,  who  united  in  one  confe- 
deration the  twelve  hitherto  independent  states  or  cities  of 
Attica,  established  by  Cecrops  (Strab.  p.  397),  he  appears 
to  be  invested  with  the  character  of  an  historical  personage. 
(Sec  Thucyd.  ii.  15.)  Theseus  is  also  said  to  have  instituted 
the  great  quinquennial  festival  of  the  Panathensea,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  political  union  of  all  Attica.  (Pausan. 
viii.  2.)  To  the  latest  period  of  their  history  the  Athenians 
retained  the  grateful  remembrance  of  this  hero,  and  the 
beautiful  temple,  which  is  still  called  the  Theseium,  has 
perpetuated  to  the  present  day  a  name  which  belongs  to  a 
period  when  the  truth  of  history  is  wrapped  in  the  impene- 
trable veil  of  the  my  thi  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Athenians  sent  fifty  ships  to  the  war  of  Troy,  under 
the  command  of  Menestheus,  who  had  driven  Theseus  from 
Athens  ;  but  neither  the  general  nor  his  soldiers  occupy  a 
conspicuous  place  among  the  worthies  of  Homer. 

If  we  endeavour  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Athenian 
people,  we  find  the  obscurity  of  their  origin  expressed  by 
the  statement  that  they  were  Autochthones— ^eo^le  coeval 
with  the  land  which  they  inhabited.  Herodotus  (i.  57)  says 
that  the  Athenians  were  originally  Pelasgi,  and  that  they 
became  changed  into  Hellenes  (Greeks).  Such  a  change  im- 
plies the  conquest  of  the  country  by  one  race  while  it  was 
already  in  the  possession  of  another ;  it  implies  also  either 
tlie  amalgamation  of  the  conquered  and  the  conquering 
races,  or  the  extinction  of  those  who  were  compelled  to 
yield.  The  former  we  believe  to  be  supported  by  more  pro- 
babilities. Xuthus,  the  son  of  Hellen,  married  a  daughter  of 
the  second  Erechtheus,  and  became  the  father  of  Achssus 
and  lo^i :  thus  the  name  Ionian  became  attached  to  the 
Attic  soil ;  and  we  have  the  historical  fact,  that  the  names 
of  the  four  tribes  which  existed  till  the  time  of  Cleisthenes 
were  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  names  of  the  four  sons 
of  Ion.  (Herod,  v.  66 :  comp.  Pausan.  vii.  1.)  'The  Athe- 
nians,' says  Herodotus  (viii.  44),  '  during  the  occupation  by 
the  Pelasgi  of  the  country  now  called  Hellas,  were  Pelasgi, 
with  the  distinctive  name  of  Cranai.  From  Cecrops  they 
received  the  name  of  Cecropidse ;  and  upon  Erechtheus  suc- 
ceeding to  the  royal  power,  their  name  was  changed  to  Athe- 
nians. After  Ion,  the  son  of  Xuthus,  had  become  the  leader 
of  the  forces  of  the  Athenians,  the  people  got  the  name  of 
lonians.*  In  the  fable  of  Poseidon  and  Athena  (Neptune 
and  Minerva)  contending  for  the  honour  of  giving  a  name  to 
Athens,  Poseidon,  the  god  of  the  lonians  of  Helice  and  the 
national  god  of  those  who  were  afterwards  the  lonians  of  Asia, 
contended,  though  unsuccessfrilly,  against  Athena,  the  pri- 
mitive deity  of  the  country.  Yet  the  name  and  worship  of 
Poseidon  was  not  neglected  in  Athens ;  the  Erechtheium  of 
the  Acropolis  preserved  the  remembrance  of  the  contest,  and 
the  altar  on  wliich  it  was  usual  to  sacrifice  (Pausan.  i.  26)  both 
to  Erechtheus  and  Poseidon,  indicated  that  the  mythical  king 


was  the  representative  of  the  deity  whose  worship  strove  for 
the  supremacy.  Among  the  various  names  by  which  Athens 
was  known,  we  find  that  of  Poseidonia,  or  the  City  of  Nep- 
tune (Strabo,  ix.  397) ;  and  the  name  of  Athens  itself 
was  given  to  eight  different  places.    (See  Steph.  Byzant. 

*Adi}vai.) 

The  fable  of  the  two  deities  contending  for  Attica  is  re- 
presented on  a  coin  of  Athens. 


The  remembrance  of  the  Pelasgi  was  retained  in  the  name 
of  the  northern  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  of  which  they  were  the 
architects,  and  in  that  part  of  the  city  which  was  below  it  in 
the  plain.  Tradition,  however,  reported  that  the  Pelasgi, 
or  that  portion  of  the  old  inhabitants  which  did  not  mix  with 
the  new  comers,  were  finally  driven  out  of  Attica,  and  re- 
tired to  Lemnos.  The  connexion  between  the  Lemnian 
and  Tbracian  Pelasgi  and  the  Athenians  seems  sufficiently 
indicated  by  old  traditions  and  other  circumstances.  The 
Pelasgi  were  in  Attica  before  the  time  assigned  to  the  reign 
of  Cecrops ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  (Ersch  and  Gruber, 
Enq/c.  Attic.)  that  the  analogy  of  the  name  Pallas  to  the 
Thracian  peninsula  Pallene,  and  of  the  mountain  Athos  to 
the  name  Athene,  appears  to  indicate  the  Thracian  origin  of 
these  Athenian  denominations. 

The  line  of  Athenian  kings,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
historical  commencement,  terminated  with  Codrns,  son  of 
the  Messenian  Melanthus.  Melanthus,  himself  a  fugitive, 
had  received  the  lonians,  who  fied  firom  the  Peloponnesus 
before  the  victorious  Heraclidee  (B.C.  1104),  partly,  as  it  is 
said,  for  the  sake  of  Ion,  that  is,  because  they  were  kinsmen, 
and  partly  because  the  Athenians  wished  to  strengthen 
themselves  against  the  Dorians.  On  the  death  of  Codrus, 
who  fell  during  an  invasion  of  Attica  by  a  Peloponnesian 
army  (B.C.  1068),  his  sons,  disputing  about  the  right  of 
succession,  referred  the  matter  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  who 
decided  in  favour  of  Medon.  Neileus,  the  other  son,  left 
his  countiy  at  the  head  of  a  colony,  chiefly  Ionian  re- 
fugees, and  with  them  founded  the  twelve  Ionian  states 
of  Asia.  Thucydides,  in  his  brief  sketch  of  the  early  history 
of  Greece,  instead  of  attempting  to  unravel  the  web  in  which 
even  in  his  time  it  was  involved,  gives  only  these  as  the 
general  results  of  his  inquiries  into  the  earliest  state  of  his 
native  country : — The  sterility  of  Attica  offiered  no  tempta- 
tion to  an  invader,  and  it  consequently  had  not,  like  the 
more  fertile  parts  of  Greece,  a  continual  change  of  inhabit- 
ants; the  security  which  it  enjoyed  made  it  a  place  of 
refuge  for  those  who  were  driven  from  other  states ;  and 
the  increase  of  wealth  and  population  led  to  the  colonization 
of  Ionia  and  the  greater  part  of  the  islands  of  the  i£gean 
after  the  war  of  Troy.  (Thucy.  i.  2,  12.) — Herodotus  (viii. 
45)  has  furnished  us  with  a  list  of  those  islands,  which,  at 
the  time  of  the  great  invasion  of  Xerxes,  came  to  the  assist- 
ance of  their  mother  state.  They  are  Eretria  and  Chalcis  in 
Eubcea,  both  founded  before  the  war  of  Troy  (Strabo,  446), 
and  the  islands  of  C>eos,  Naxos,  Siphnos  and  Seriphos.  The 
circumstances  of  the  Athenians  at  this  early  perioa  directing 
their  attention  to  the  colonization  of  islands,  tends  to  show 
that  they  were  always  a  maritime  people,  though  the  found- 
ation of  their  naval  power  is  referred  by  their  own  historians 
to  the  epoch  of  the  Persian  wars. 

With  the  death  of  Codrus  the  office  of  king  ceased  in 
Athens,  and  the  supreme  executive  power  was  vested  in  an 
archon,  or  governor,  whose  office,  from  being  at  first  heredi- 
tary and  for  life,  was  by  degrees  changed  into  a  decennial, 
and  finally  into  an  annual  office.  When  the  last  change 
took  place,  a  further  alteration  was  made  by  distributing 
the  duties  of  the  archon  among  nine  magistrates,  instead 
of  giving  them  all  to  one.  [See  Archon,  Codrus.] 
From  the  death  of  Codrus  to  the  legislation  of  Solon, 
Athenian  history  presents  but  few  and  doubtfiil  facts ;  and 
though  the  personality  of  Solon  and  his  framing  of  a  code 
cannot  be  matters  of  doubt,  the  events  of  his  lire  belong  to 
that  epoch  where  the  records  of  history  are  still  obscure  and 
disputed.    Solon  was  the  contemporary  of  Amasis,  king  of 
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K.fTP^  which  countiy  he  is  taid  to  have  vistted ;  of  CrcBsus, 
kni^  of  Lydia,  whose  pride  and  vanity  he  rebuked ;  and  of 
the  first  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire.    With 
the  legislation  of  Solon  (b.c.  694),  Athenian  history  begins 
to  assume  a  more  definite  fi^rm,  and  the  same  epoch  marks 
the  historical  commencement  of  that  series  of  events  which 
brought  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  east  of  the  Tigris 
into  connexion  with  the  south  of  Europe.  Tradition  assigned 
to  Theseus  the  credit  of  laying  the  foundation  of  their  de- 
mocracy. (Plut  Thes.  c.  25.)  Of  the  regulations  i^fvfiot)  of 
Dracon  (b.c.  624),  the  predecessor  of  Solon  in  legislation,  we 
know  little,  except  that  his  criminal  code  was  so  severe  as  to 
require  an  almost  entire  change.  [See  Dragon.]  The  consti- 
tution of  Solon  was  designed  to  maintain  the  chief  nolitical 
power  just  where  it  was — ^in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  whom  he 
divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  their  property ;  and 
to  them  alone  be  gave  the  privilege  of  filling  public  offices : 
but  by  allowing  the  fourth  or  poorest  dass  to  be  members 
of  the  ecclesia,  and  to  be  the  dicasts  or  jurymen  in  the  courts 
of  justice,  he  laid,  perhaps  unintentionally,  the  foundation 
of  a  pure  democracy.    Besides  the  nine  Archons,  the  ad- 
ministration was  managed  by  the  senate  (fiovX^)  of  400, 
each  of  the  four  tribes  supplying  100  members.    [See 
Arbqpagus,  Solon.]    The  usurpation  of  Pisistratus  (b.c. 
560),  who  by  fraud  and  force  seized  on  the  supreme  executive 
puwer,  did  not  change  the  laws  of  Solon,  it  is  said,  though 
It  certainly  must  have  changed,  for  the  time  at  least,  a  great 
part  of  the  constitutional  forms  of  Athens.    Under  the  title 
of  tyrant  irvpavvoc),  a  term  at  that  time  not  necessarilv 
implying  the  abuse  of  power,  Pisistratus  governed  with 
equity   and    moderation.     He  was   twice   expelled   from 
Athens,  but  a  battle  on  the  field  of  Marathon  at  last  se- 
cured his  power,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  son  Hippias. 
[See  Pisistratus.]    His  successor  had  neither  the  ability 
nor  the  good  fortune  of  his  father,  and  he  was  finally  driven 
out  of  Athens  <b.c.  510)  by  the  aristocratical  faction  of 
the  Alcmteonidse,  who,  by  corrupting  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
brought  against  Hippias  the  power  of  Laced»mon.    Cleo- 
menes,  the  mad  king  of  the  Lacedsamonians,  was  employed 
on  this  business.    Hippias  being  expelled  retired  with  bis 
family  to  Sigeium  on  the  HeUespont,  a  possession  which 
had  been  acquired  by  the  arms  of  his  father.    Pisistratus 
and  his  son  held  the  tyrannv  of  Athens  for  thirty-six  years 
(Herod,  v.  65),  during  which  time  we  may  reasonably  infer 
that  all  tendency  towards  a  democratical  form  of  government 
was  suppressed ;  but  the  arts  began  to  flourish  under  their 
rule,  and  the  foundation  of  the  temples  of  Apollo  Py  thius  and 
Jupit«>  Olympius  is  assigned  to  the  period  of  their  govern- 
ment    The  downfall  of  Uiis  antient  (see  Herod,  v.  65)  and 
powerful  family  was  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of 
party  strife,  and  for  the  consequent  development  of  the 
democratical  principle. 

Two  factions  now  divided  Athens,  headed  respectively  by 
Cleisthenes  of  the  family  of  the  Alcmaeonidaa,  and  Isagoras 
the  son  of  Tisander.  [See  Clxisthbnes.]  Cleisthenes 
changed  the  number  of  tribes  (^vXai)  from  four  to  ten,  and 
by  that  and  other  measures  he  gained  the  favour  of  the 
people.  The  senate  (fiovXti)  of  400  was  changed  into  one 
of  500,  fifty  members  being  annually  chosen  from  each 
tribe.  His  rival  called  in  to  his  aid  Cleomenes,  who, 
though  at  first  successful,  was  finally  bafiled  in  his  attempts 
on  Athens.  This  invasion  of  Cleomenes  is  worthy  of  notice 
fur  having  led  to  the  first  recorded  communication  between 
the  Athenians  and  Persians.  The  Athenians,  wishing  to 
strengthen  themselves  against  another  threatened  invasion, 
sent  ambassadors  to  Artaphemes,  the  Persian  governor  of 
Sardis.  The  haughty  satrap,  after  asking  who  the  Atheni- 
ans were,  and  where  they  lived,  promised  help  on  cA)ndition 
of  their  giving  to  the  king  of  Persia  earth  and  water,  the 
usual  signs  of  submission  required  by  the  great  king.  The 
ambassadors  incautiously  assented,  and,  on  their  return 
home,  were  well  abused  for  their  pains. 

The  issue  of  the  Spartan  attack,  which  was  so  much  ap- 
prehended by  the  Athenians,  was  more  favourable  than 
they  had  anticipated :  the  Corinthians,  who  had  joined  in 
the  invasion,  changed  their  minds  and  went  home;  the 
two  Lacedaemonian  kings,  Cleomenes  and  his  colleague 
Demaratus,  quarrelled  at  Eleusis  just  before  a  battle  was 
expe»cted,  and  the  Peloponnesian  army  consequently  dis- 
persed ;  and  the  Athenians  were  thus  left  at  liberty  to 
deal  with  the  Boeotians  and  Chalcidians,  who,  acting  in 
concert  with  the  Peloponnesians,  had  crossed  the  iron- 
tier.    The  Athenians  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the 


BcBotians  and  Chalcidians,  orossed  into  EulxBa.  and 
placed  four  thousand  Athenian  colonists  in  the  territory 
of  Chalcis.  Thus  the  Athenians,  who  were  said  to  have 
originallv  colonized  Chalcis,  got  a  firmer  footing  in  this 
fertile  island,  which  was  on  subsequent^ccasions  considered 
more  important  than  most  of  their  foreign  possessions. 

About  this  time,  Hippias  the  exiled  tyrant  came  to  the 
Peloponnesus,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Lacedasmonians, 
and  urged  his  claims  to  be  restored  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Athens.  Though  supported  by  the  leading  state  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, Hippias  failed  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  rest  of 
the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  and  he  retired  to  Sigeium, 
where  he  endeavoured  to  maintain  his  desperate  cause  by 
exciting  Artaphemes  against  the  Athenians.  An  event  soon 
happened  which  was  favourable  to  his  views.    The  Athe- 
nians, at  the  instigation  of  Aristagoras  of  Miletus,  sent  twenty 
ships,  to  which  the  Eretrians  of  EuboBa  added  five,  to  assist 
the  Ionian  Greeks,  who  had  revolted  against  Darius.    The 
confederate  farces  succeeded  in  burning  Sardis,  which  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  invasion  of  Greece.    An  im- 
mense arman^ent,  under  the  command  of  Datis  and  Ar- 
taphemes, crossed  the  iBgean,  besieged  and  took  Eretria 
in  Eubosa,  and  landed  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Attica. 
The  aged  exile  Hippias  led  the  Persians  to  the  plain  of 
Marathon,   the  scene  of  his  fathers  victory,  a  spot  well 
adapted  for  the  movements  of  the  cavalry  in  the  Asiatic 
army.    The  Athenians,  supported  only  bv  che  PlatsBans, 
under  the  command  of  Miltiades,  defeated  the  formidable 
army  of  the  invaders  (b.c.  490),  who  retreated  in  their  ships 
across  the  JEgean*    [See  Darius,  Marathon.] 

Ten  years  later,  Xerxes,  the  son  of  Darius,  led  in  person 
against  Greece  one  of  the  largest  forces  of  which  we  have 
auy  trustworthy  record.    The  army,  accompanied  by  the 
fleet  wliich  attended  its  movements  along  the  coast,  ad- 
vanced through  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thessalj,  to  the 
pass  of  Thermopylm,  where  the  gallantry  of  Leonidas  for  a 
short  time  opposed  its  progress.    The  treachery  of  the 
BiBotians,  and  the  cowaruice,  or  lukewarmness  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians, allowed  the  Persian  army  to  march  unopposed 
through  BoBotia  into  Attica,  while  the  fleet  followed  the 
coast  and  took  its  station  near  Salamis.    The  Athenians 
were  compelled  to  leave  their  city  to  the  invaders,  and  em- 
bark on  board  their  navy.    Fortunately  for  them  in  this 
contingency,  they  had  already  a  considerable  naval  force, 
which  at  the  advice  of  Themistocles  they  had  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  contending  with  their  troublesome  neighbours  in 
the  island  of  iEgina.    In  the  sea-fi^ht  of  Salamis  (b.c. 
480),  the  Persian  fleet  was  entirely  rumed  by  the  combined 
naval  force  of  the  Athenians  and  the  other  Greeks,  and  tho 
Persian  king  made  an  inglorious  and  hasty  retreat' into 
Asia,  leaving  behind  him  Mardonius  with  about  300,000 
men.    Mardonius,  having  entered  Athens  a  second  time 
with  the  Persians,  and  made  a  second  vain  attempt  to 
detach  the  Athenians  from  the  alliance,  burnt  and  de- 
stroyed all  that  Xerxes  had  left  untouched,  and  reduced 
Athens  almost  to  a  heap  of  mins.    In  the  year  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  Mardonius  was  completely  defeated  at 
Platsea  by  the  combined  Grecian  forces  under  the  command 
of  Pausanias  the  Lacedsamonian.    [See  Xkrxes,  Salamis, 
and  Platte  A.] 

The  period  between  the  battle  of  Platsa  (b.c.  479)  and 
the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (b.c.  431), 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Athenian  history,  but  it 
has  not  been  transmitted  to  us  with  that  accuracy  or  detail 
which  we  desire.  Though  the  Persians  reduced  Athens  almost 
to  aheap  of  ruins,  it  is  probable  that  they  did  not  completely 
destroy  all  tlie  public  buildings.  Herodotus  (v.  77)  saw 
the  fetters  of  the  vanquished  Boeotians  and  Chalcidians  sus- 
pended on  some  walls  on  the  Acropolis,  which  were  scorched 
with  the  Persian  flames.  Still  we  may  consider  the  city  as 
substantially  rebuilt  after  the  year  B.C.  479,  and  it  would  be 
diflleuU  to  point  out  any  monument  now  existing  at  Athens 
of  a  date  prior  to  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  (though  there 
were  some  existing  in  the  time  of  Pausanias),  except  it  may 
be  the  north  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  which  is  called  the 
Pelasgicum.  Under  the  direction  of  Themistocles,  the  walls 
of  Athens  were  rebuilt,  the  Peirsaus  was  fortified,  and  the 
Athenians  were  taught  to  look  to  their  navy  as  the  true 
means  of  defence  against  their  enemies.  By  a  law  of 
Aristides,  passed  B.C.  479,  tho  constitutional  forms  were  so 
far  changed,  that  every  citizen  was  eligible  to  all  the  oflices 
in  the  state,  and  thus  the  democratical  principle  received  a 
still  further  development :  its  direction  and  control  belonged 
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to  tho  orator  and  tbe  successful  commander,  in  whose  per- 
sons from  this  time  forward,  and  indeed  probably  from  a 
still  earlier  period,  was  centered  the  real  executive  power. 
[See  Aristides.] 

A  fter  the  battles  of  Platiea  and  Mycale,  and  the  capture 
of  Sestos  on  the  Hellespont,  it  was  still  thought  desirable 
among  the  confederate  Greeks  to  prosecute  tbe  war  against 
Persia.  The  Lacedaemonians,  hitherto  considered  the  head 
of  the  confederation,  were  little  disposed  for  foreign  service, 
and  Pausanias,  their  commander  on  the  Hellespont,  com- 
pletely alienated  all  the  allies  by  his  absurd  and  tyrannical 
behaviour.  The  lead  was  thus  transferred  to  the  Athe- 
nians (B.C.  477),  who  in  a  short  time  contrived  to  turn  this 
to  their  own  profit.  A  certain  quota  or  rating  of  men  and 
ships  had  been  fixed  for  all  the  allies;  some  who  were 
averse  to  service  commuted  their  contingent  of  men  and 
ships  for  a  regular  money  payment,  with  which  the  Athe* 
nians  formed  and  maintained  a  force  by  which  they  ulti- 
mately reduced  many  (who  were  hitherto  allies)  to  tbe  con- 
dition of  dependent  and  tributary  states. 

Thus  arose  the  Athenian  naval  supremacy,  which  for  a 
time  gave  them  a  more  extensive  empire  than  any  Grecian 
state  ever  acouired,  till  the  time  of  Philip  and  his  son 
Alexander.  The  efforts  and  the  success  of  this  little  state 
till  the  thirty  years*  truce  (b.c,  445)  were  truly  surprising. 
Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  took  Eion  on  the  Strymon,  de- 
feated the  Persians  (b.c.  466)  in  a  great  battle  on  the  Eury- 
medon  in  Pamphylia,  took  Naxos,  and  carried  the  Athenian 
arms  as  far  as  Cyprus,  where  he  died  (b.c.  450).  [See  Cimon.] 
For  six  years  (b.c.  460-455)  the  Athenians  aided  the  Egyp- 
tians in  their  rising  against  the  Persians,  in  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes.  They  got  possession  of  a  large  part  of  Mem- 
phis, the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  were  at  one  time 
actually  masters  of  the  country.  Their  final  deftat  was 
apparently  owing  to  the  want  of  a  vigorous  commander,  and 
partlv,  no  doubt,  to  tlie  want  of  supnlics,  which  Athens 
could  ill  afford  to  send  to  such  a  aistance,  while  con- 
stantly engaged  in  wars  with  her  immediate  neighbours. 
Under  the  command  of  Tolmides  and  Pericles,  the  Athe- 
nian empire  at  home  had  received  an  apparent  increase 
of  strength  by  the  success  of  their  arms.  The  extent  of 
their  successes  is  shown  by  what  was  given  up.  On  making 
the  thirty  years'  truce,  Athens  surrendered  the  province  of 
Achsea,  Niseea  and  Pegse  the  two  ports  of  Megaris,  and  Trce- 
zen ;  all  of  them  important  positions  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
But  their  empire  in  more  remote  parts  had  received  consider- 
able accessions  before  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnc- 
sian  war.  Amphipolis  on  the  Strymon  had  been  successfully 
planted  as  an  Athenian  colony ;  Potidasa,  on  the  isthmus  of 
Pallene,  had  fallen  into  their  hands ;  numerous  islands  in 
the  iEgean  acknowledged  their  supremacy ;  and  Byzantium, 
the  key  of  the  Euxine,  was  in  their  possession,  and  gave 
them  the  command  of  the  supplies  of  grain  from  the 
northern  shores  of  thilt  sea. 

The  wealth  which  both  the  state  and  individuals  acquired 
during  this  period  led  to  the  extension  and  embellishment 
of  Athens.  Cimon  built  that  temple  of  Theseus  which 
still  exists,  and  embellished  the  Academy  and  the  Agora. 
During  the  time  of  his  greatest  influence,  probably  after 
the  battle  of  Eurymedon,  the  Long  Walls  were  built. 
Next  to  Themistocles  and  Cimon  in  order  of  time,  and 
before  them  as  the  beautifier  of  his  native  city,  we  must 
place  Pericles,  the  son  of  Xanthippus.  Under  him  were 
built  the  Parthenon,  the  Propyleea  of  the  Acropolb,  and 
the  great  temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis.  The  genius  of  Cal- 
licrates,  Ictinus,  and  Phidias,  executed  the  noble  plans  of  the 
orator,  statesman,  and  warrior,  who  now  wielded  the  power 
of  the  democracy ;  and  from  the  united  efforts  of  the  archi- 
tect and  the  sculptor  arose  the  most  finished  buildings  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  [See  Pkricles.]  Athens,  which 
hitherto  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  pre-eminence  in  the 
imitative  arts,  was  now  adorned  with  public  edifices,  in 
which  architecture  and  its  sister  sculpture,  with  painting, 
contributed  to  adorn  the  public  worship  of  the  state,  and  to 
humanize  the  citizens.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  the 
progress  which  the  dramatic  art  made  during  this  period. 
Tragedy,  if  not  indigenous  in  Athens,  which  however 
seems  most  probable,  found  there  at  least  its  most  com- 
plete development  (See  Schlosser,  Univ.  Hist.  Uebersicht. 
I.  Th,  2.  Abth.)  iEschylus,  who  had  fought  at  Marathon 
and  Salamis,  infused  into  his  compositions  all  the  energy  of 
a  warrior.  Sophocles  and  Euripides  laboured  to  improve  and 
perfect  the  drama  by  a  more  elaborate  plot,  and  by  giving  it 


more  of  a  moral  and  philosophical  character.  The  great  Dio* 
nysiac  theatre,  which  was  probably  commenced  early  enough 
to  witness  the  tragedies  of  iEschylus,  was  formed  expressly 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  drama.  Comedy  also,  said  to  be  ot 
Sicilian  origin  (but  perhaps  rather  of  Greek  Megaric  birth), 
found  a  home  in  Athens,  where  Eupolis,  Cratinus,  Aristo- 
phanes, and  others  of  the  old  comedy,  while  they  tried  to 
amuse  the  people  and  secure  the  honours  of  the  prize,  often 
made  their  pieces  the  vehicles  of  political  opinions, *of  per- 
sonal satire,  and  sometimes  of  the  coarsest  invective  and 
abuse.  Besides  the  drama,  history,  philosophv,  and  elo- 
quence, though  they  may  not  have  been  of  Attic  origin, 
took  root  during  this  period,  and  became  almost  her  exclusive 
property.  The  development  of  the  mathematical  and  phy- 
sical sciences  belongs  to  a  later  period  in  Grecian  history, 
and  hardlv  forms  a  part  of  the  literary  history  of  Athens. 

The  Peloponnesian  war,  which  commenced  b.c.  431,  forms 
an  important  period  in  Athenian  history,  and  requires 
a  separate  consideration.  [See  Pbloponnksiapt  War.] 
Athens  commenced  the  contest  with  all  the  advantages  of 
long  experience  in  warfare,  a  powerful  navy,  a  large  re- 
venue, and  numerous  subject  or  allied  slates.  Sparta,  at 
the  head  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederation,  and  the  most 
powerful  mihtary  state  in  Greece,  was  urged,  both  by  na- 
tional hatred  and  by  fear  of  future  danger,  to  attempt  to 
crush  the  increaaiug  power  of  her  rival.  The  war,  in  its 
origin,  and  still  more  in  its  progress,  was  a  war  both  of 
national  and  political  animosities :  the  Dorians,  with  Sparta 
at  their  head,  and  the  aristocratic  principle,  were  matched 
against  the  Athenians,  the  head  of  the  Ionian  nation,  and 
the  great  advocates  of  democratic  forms.  In  the  sec-ond 
year  of  the  war  Athens  suffered  from  a  dreadful  pestilence, 
the  physical  and  moral  evils  of  which  have  been  described 
by  Thucydides  (lib.  ii.),  with  the  minuteness  of  an  eye- 
witness and  the  spirit  of  a  true  philosopher.  Tlie  great 
expedition  to  Sicily,  undertaken  (b.c.  415)  in  the  wildest 
spirit  of  popular  miscalculation,  tended  to  bring  tbe  war  to 
a  termination,  though  the  struggle  was  still  maintained 
longer  by  the  Athenians  than  their  enemies  anticipated. 
The  defeat  of  the  Athenians  by  Lysander  at  iEgospotami 
on  the  Hellespont,  prepared  the  way  for  the  blockade  of 
Athens,  which  surrendered  to  the  Spartans  h.c.  404.  The 
Long  Walls  and  the  fortifications  of  the  Peireeus  were  de- 
molished to  the  sound  of  musical  instruments;  and  the 
Athenians,  whose  surrender  had  been  hastened  by  the 
extremities  of  famine,  even  consented 'to  give  up  all  their 
ships  except  twelve;  to  consider  the  same  people  their 
friends  and  enemies  who  were  the  friends  and  enemies  of 
the  Lacedeeroonians ;  and  to  follow  the  Lacedaemonians  by 
sea  and  by  land,  wherever  they  might  choose  to  lead. 
(Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  2.) 

Athens,  chiefly  through  the  arts  of  Theramenes,  an 
Athenian,  who  transacted  the  business  of  the  surrender  with 
the  Spartans,  was  placed  under  the  control  of  thirty  men, 
who  are  generally  called  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  They  were 
nominally  appointed  to  frame  a  new  constitution  (Hellen, 
ii.  3),  which  they  never  did,  but  directed  the  senate  (,3ov\i; ) 
and  all  functionaries  according  to  their  sole  pleasure.  Union 
did  not  long  continue  among  the  members  of  this  body. 
Critias,  having  quarrelled  with  his  colleague  Theramenes, 
accused  him  before  the  senate,  who  were  awed  into  submis- 
sion to  the  desperate  measures  of  Critias  by  the  sight  of  a 
body  of  men  armed  with  daggen.  Theramenes  was  com- 
pelled to  drink  poison,  and  the  measures  of  the  Thirty  be- 
came still  more  oppressive  and  cruel.  But  Thrasvbulus,  an 
Athenian  exile,  by  his  vigour  and  prudence  brought  about  a 
counter-revolution,  after  defeating  the  Thirty  at  the  Peirseus, 
and  restored  the  constitutional  forms  of  the  Athenian  state 
(B.C.  403),  which  had  endured  eight  months  of  almost  un- 
paralleled tyranny.  [See  Thbrambnbs,  Thrasybulus.] 
•  The  subsequent  events  of  Athenian  history,  to  the  time  of 
Philip  and  I>emosthene8,  require  only  a  short  notice  here. 
Intrigue  on  the  part  of  Peraia,  and,  still  more,  dissatisfaction 
at  the  Spartan  supremacy,  united  Orinth,  Athens,  Thebes, 
and  other  cities  against  the  LacedoQmonians.  Agesilaus  was 
called  from  Asia  to  restore  the  fortunes  of  his  country.'  The 
battle  of  Coroneia  (b.c.  394),  though  it  might  be  a  victory  to 
the  Spartans,  did  not  leave  them  in  the  undisputed  posf^es- 
sion  of  their  supremacy  by  land ;  and  the  battle  of  Cnidus 
was  fatal  to  their  dominion  by  sea.  Conon,  an  Athenian 
commander,  who  had  escaped  from  the  disastrous  I'esults  of 
the  battle  of  iSgospotami,  fled  to  Evagoras,  king  of  Crete, 
where  he  stayed  till  a  favourable  opportunity  placed  him  at 
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tbe  iiead  Of  A  oottbined  Qteek  and  Persian  fleet  About 
the  same  time  as  the  battle  of  Coroneia,  he  entirely  de- 
stiQjed  the  LacedsDmonian  fleet  under  the  command  of 
Pisander,  off  Cnidua  in  Asia  Miuor.  This  event  restored 
tile  naval  supremacy  of  Athens.  Qmon  appeared  before 
the  Peir9U8  with  the  fleet  which  the  Persian  satrap  Phar- 
nabaxus  entrusted  to  him*  and  a  sum  of  money  for  rebuilding 
the  walls.  To  Conon  belongs  the  glory  of  restoring,  after  a 
victory  over  his  enemies*  the  biUwarks  of  Athens  (see 
Bemoeth.  Leptin.  cap.  16)»  which  Themistocles  had  first 
erected  by  deceiving  theLacedsdmonians.  [See  Aobsilavs, 
CoNOK.]  The  peace  of  Antalcidas  (b.c.  387  or  386)  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  general  history  of  Greece,  though  the  real 
efficiency  of  it  for  promoting  peace  was  just  as  worthless  as 
if  it  had  never  been  made. 

The  period  to  the  battle  of  Mantineia  (b.c.  362)  is  one  of 
little  interest  for  Athenian  history.  Thebes,  hitherto  a 
second-rate  power  among  the  states  of  European  Greece, 
eontended*  under  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas,  with  the 
Spartana  for  the  supremacy  of  Greece.  Athens,  during  this 
period,  played  an  unimportant  part,  though  her  naval  supe- 
riority Btill  protected  ner  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
made  her  assistance  of  some  weight  in  the  balance.  In 
B.C.  376,  Chabrias  defeated  PoUis,  the  LacediBmonian  com- 
mander,  who  was  cruizing  about  ^gina,  Ceos,  and  Andros, 
with  the  view  of  stopping  the  Athenian  grain  ships  with 
thetr  supplies  of  com,  which  were  waiting  at  GrersBstos  in 
Euboia ;  and  Timotheus  gained  another  naval  victory  over 
the  Lacedasmonians  in  the  same  year.    [See  Chabrias.] 

The  result  of  the  wars  between  Thebes  and  Sparta  was, 
that  there  remained  no  state  in  Southern  Greece  which 
poisessed  a  decided  political  superiority.  Athens,  still 
powerful  by  sea,  was  detested  by  the  dependent  towns  and 
islands  for  the  oppressive  exactions  made  both  by  the  state 
itself  and  by  the  commanders  of  the  fleets.  Cos,  Rhodes, 
Chios,  and  Bysantium  united  in  a  league  (b.c.  358) ;  Cha- 
brias fell  in  an  attack  on  Chios  (b.c.  357),  and  an  attempt 
to  reduce  Byzantium  also  failed.  This,  which  is  sometimes 
called  the  Social  War,  lasted  three  years.  But  at  this  time 
a  northern  power,  Macedonia,  which  hitherto  had  exercised 
comparativelv  little  influence  south  of  the  straits  of  Ther- 
mopylsB,  graaually  began  to  mingle  directly  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  llie  Holy  war,  or  Phocian  war  [see  Phoci an  War], 
as  it  is  also  called,  which  arose  from  apparently  small  be- 
ginnings, brought  the  Athenians,  who  joined  the  Phocians, 
Into  a  contest  with  the  Thebans  and  their  allies,  who  pro- 
fessed to  carry  into  effect  the  decrees  of  the  Amphictyons 
(B.C.  356).  A  lon^  and  bloody  war  which  ensued  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  views  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who,  after 
setting  his  fi)ot  firmly  in  Thessalv,  soon  got  an  influence  in 
tbe  Amphictyonic  councO,  and  thus  gained  the  opportunity 
of  forming  a  partv  in  Athens,  and  putting  an  end  to  the 
war  (B.C.  346),  which  had  lasted  ten  years.  The  history  of 
Athens,  duringthe  period  of  PbHip*  requires  a  minute  detail 
[Me  Phiijp»  Dsuosthxnbs].  The  victory  of  Chseroneia 
(B.C.  338),  in  which  the  Athenians  and  Thebans,  with  their 
alUes,  were  defeated  by  Philip,  completely  established  the 
Ifaoelonian  supremacy  in  Greece.  In  a  public  assembly  at 
Corinth,  Philip  was  chosen  generalissimo  of  the  Greek  nation 
in  the  intendra  war  against  Persia;  and  after  his  assassi- 
nation (B.C.  336),  the  same  honour  was  conferred  on  his 
son  Alexander,  who  carried  into  effect  that  which  his  father 
had  designed. 

From  Uie  age  of  Pericles  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  Athens, 
though  almost  constantly  engaged  in  wars,  had  not  neglected 
to  eiutrvate  those  arts  wnich  have  associated  her  name  with 
the  history  of  civilization.  Her  public  buildings  were  con- 
tinuaQy  increasing  in  number  and  magnificence,  which  was 
mainly  due  to  Lycurgus,  the  orator,  the  son  of  Lycophron, 
who  built  the  Panathenaic  Stadium,  and  provided  for  the 
security  of  the  city  by  the  magazines  on  the  Acropolis,  and 
by  the  dock-yards  in  the  Peirsus.  He  is  said  also  to  have 
romptetCNl  tiie  great  Dionysiac  theatre,  and  to  have  repaired 
the  Odeium  of  Pericles.  Publie  speaking,  without  which 
there  is  no  road  to  ^litical  power  in  a  democratical  state, 
had  been  cultivated  m  Athens  ever  since  the  downfall  of 
the  family  of  Pisistratus  restored  the  eonstitutional  forms ; 
and  Themistocles,  Aristides,  and  others,  owed  their  influ- 
ence to  their  skill  in  oratory  as  well  as  to  their  abilities  or 
character.  Antiphon  [see  Ajitiphon]  first  formed  oratory 
into  an  art  at  Athens,  or  was  the  first  who  professed  to 
trach  it ;  and  the  introduction  about  the  same  time  of  the 
dialectics  of  the  sc^hists,  of  which  both  oratory  and  philosophy 


availed  themselves,  made  the  study  of  oratory  an  indispen- 
sable branch  of  education  for  all  who  aspired  to*  eminence 
in  the  state.  The  school  of  Isocrates  was  of  a  different  cha- 
racter from  those  which  preceded  it»  being  almost  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  teach  the  formation  of  a  phrase,  and  to  the 
rhythm  of  expression.  Demosthenes,  the  great  master  of 
Athenian  eloquence,  was  trained  in  the  most  laborious  dis- 
cipline of  that  period ;  firom  Isocrates  he  learned  to  form  a 
rounded  sentence ;  Isffius  instructed  him  how  to  handle  the 
matter ;  and  his  own  genius  furnished  him  with  the  fervour 
and  the  impulse  of  a  complete  orator. 

After  the  time  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  we  find  no 
tragic  writer  who  enjoyed  any  high  reputation  among  the 
Athenians,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Agathon,  of  whose 
works  a  few  fragments  remain.  But  the  (hnunatic  art  was 
by  no  means  neglected.  Comedy  assumed  a  new  form  in 
the  hands  of  Alexis  and  Antiphanes,  whose  fecundity 
equalled  that  of  any  former  writers.  The  actors  themselves 
rose  to  greater  importance  during  this  period,  not  only  be- 
cause their  art  was  valued  for  the  pleasure  which  it  gave^ 
but  also  for  its  close  connexion  with  the  successful  practice 
of  eloquence,  the  path  to  political  rank.  The  actor  gained 
wealth  by  his  profession,  and  became  also  the  instructor  of 
the  orator  in  that  which  we  may  call  the  dramatic  part  of 
his  study.  Demosthenes  himself  was  indebted  to  the  actors 
Satyrus  and  Andronicus  for  his  superiority  in  action.  On 
one  occasion,  we  find  Aristodemus,  an  actor,  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  Philip,  partly  perhaps  because  the  Macedonian 
king  was  fbnd  of  bis  art,— partly,  also,  because  Aristodemus 
could  assume  on  all  public  occasions  as  dignified  a  manner 
as  that  which  characterized  Philip  himself.  (See  Schlosser, 
i.  Th,  2  Abth. ;  and  ^schinbs.) 

Anaxagoras  introduced  into  Athens  the  speculative  phi- 
losophy of  the  Ionian  school,  and  he  found  a  pupil  and 
supporter  in  the  great  Pericles,  and  in  the  poet  Euripides. 
From  this  period  we  may  consider  philosophy  as  in  opposition 
to  the  popular  creed,  since  the  speculations  on  the  origin  of 
things  and  the  nature  of  man  were  entirely  at  variance  with 
those  symbolical  forms  which  constituted  a  chief  part  of 
the  exterior  shape  of  religion,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
its  substance.  From  the  Eleatic  school,  which  was  early 
divided  into  two  branches,  sprang  the  subtie  dialectic  which 
established  itself  at  Athens.  Socrates  himself  was  a  master 
in  this  science ;  his  school,  chiefly  known  through  his  dis- 
ciple Plato,  requires  a  history  by  itself.  [See  Socrates, 
Plato.]  The  teaching  of  Aristotle  belongs  to  the  next 
period.  [See  Aristotlk.]  In  historical  writing,  Athenian 
literature  has  transmitted  to  us  the  history  of  uxe  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  by  Thucydides,  a  work  in  which  the  dryness  of  the 
annalistic  style  is  relieved  by  the  profound  reflections,  which 
the  author  generaUy  puts  into  the  mouths  of  his  speakers. 
Xenophon,  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  has  left  us,  in  his  Anabasis, 
one  of  the  most  attractive  military  histories  that  ever  was 
written,  a  model  of  simplicity  and  good  sense,  in  this  respect 
equal  to  the  Commentaries  of  Ceesar,  but  superior  to  the 
work  of  the  Roman  genera]  in  all  that  renders  a  narrative 
interesting.  Xenophon  was  also  an  historian,  a  philosopherp 
and  an  economical  writer  (as  the  term  was  then  understood), 
but  his  fame  must  rest  on  his  history  of  the  Expedition  of 
the  younger  Cyrus,  and  perhaps  on  the  philosophical  ro- 
mance (the  Cyropssdeia)  which  has  dis^^uised  the  nistory  of 
the  first  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy. 

Various  modem  writers  have  attempted  to  determine  the 
population  of  Athens  fh>m  the  few  data  left  by  antient  writers, 
and  from  such  other  considerations  as  appear  applicable  to 
the  question.  Their  results  are  very  dimrent,  as  might  be 
expected  in  a  ease  where  even  an  approximation  to  truth  is 
not  attainable.  We  may  always  reasonably  distrust  the 
accuracy  of  antient  statistics ;  and  when  to  this  we  add  the 
discrepancies  in  extant  authorities,  and  the  errors  to  which 
they  have  been  exposed  from  transcription,  we  cannot  place 
any  confidence  at  all  in  the  results  that  have  been  deduced 
as  to  the  antient  population  of  this  dtr.  The  question  is 
also  mixed  up  with  the  population  of  the  whole  province 
[see  Attica],  and  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  the  proportions 
belonging  to  the  capital  and  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Colonel  Leake  (Tcpog,  of  Athens,  p.  380)  states  the  popu* 
lation  of  the  city  at  about  116,000,  in  the  moat  flouruhing 
times  of  the  republic:  he  makes  the  dtixens,  40,000;  the 
MetCBci,  or  resident  aliens,  13,000 ;  the  slaves,  53,000 ;  and 
'  paupers  and  others  of  Atiienian  race,  not  having  rights  of 
citixenship,*  10,000.  We  can  hardly  express  a  positive 
opinion  as  to.tiie  probability  of  1 16,000  being  above  or  below 
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ihe  trath ;  Vnt  variotis  oblections  may  be  made  to  the  reasons 
by  which  the  details  of  this  investigation  are  supported. 
Boeckh  {Public  Economy  of  Athens,  ii.  p.  56,  Trans.)  has 
estimated  the  greatest  population  of  the  city  and  the  ports 
at  180,000.  But  the  only  fact  of  any  weight  on  which  this 
assumption  rests,  is  the  circumstance  of  the  houses  in  Athens 
being  above  10,000  in  the  time  of  Xenophon.  The  author, 
to  give  some  additional  decree  of  probability  to  this  result, 
estimates  the  population  of  .the  mming  district  at  20,000, 
which,  added  to  the  population  of  the  city  and  ports,  makes 
a  total  of  200,000.  lie  then  assumes  the  area  of  the  city 
and  ports,  together  with  the  mining  district,  at  thirty-two 
square  miles,  which  he  thinks  wiu  not  give  too  great  a 
population  fbr  each  square  mile.  But  these  considerations 
only  obscure  the  question.  Boeckh  estimates  the  circuit  of 
the  city  and  sea-ports  at  200  stadia,  which  is  considerably 
above  the  truth  [see  AthbNs,  p.  II];  but  he  says  nothing 
of  the  area  of  the  city  and  the  ports,  which  certainly  was 
not  above  three  square  miles.  We  have  thus  twenty-nine 
square  miles  for  the  mining  district,  which  may  be  above 
or  below  the  truth ;  but  as  we  do  not  know  the  dimensions 
of  this  district,  exoiapt  that  it  was  reckoned  sixty  stadia  in 
one  direction,  nothing  positive  can  be  said  about  it.  Though 
Boeckh's  arguments  as  to  the  population  of  the  dtv  are 
inconclusive,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  population 
which  he  assimis  to  it  is  mora  in  harmony  with  all  known 
facts  than  the  lower  estimate  of  Colonel  Leake.  Mr.  Clinton 
(Fasti  Hellenici,  p.  394)  is  disposed  to  assign  about  160,000 
inhabitants  to  the  city  and  the  ports ;  but  some  of  his  argu- 
ments are  liable  to  objection,  and  especially  so  &r  as  they 
rest  on  his  assertion  '  of  the  space  enclosed  being  larger 
than  Paris,  and  nearly  equal  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus.' That  this  could  not  be  the  case  will  be  evident,  if 
we  compare,  as  Colonel  Leake  has  not  neglected  to  do,  the 
form  of  the  walls  of  Rome  with  those  of  Athens ;  the  circuit 
of  the  two  walls  might  be  nearly  equal,  but  the  space  in- 
cluded was  very  different. 

The  populatbn  of  the  city  depended,  to  a  considerable 
amount,  on  foreign  com,  which  was  derived  from  Euboea, 
the  north  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  also  from  other  places. 
The  corn  trade  between  the  Black  Sea,  and  JSgina  and  the 
Peloponnesus,  existed  as  early  as  B.C.  480  (see  Herod,  vii. 
147),  and  perhaps  earlier.  In  the  time  of  Demosthenes 
(  Oration  against  Leotines)  the  importation  of  com  into  Attica 
was  very  Urge,  ana  the  regulations  respecting  this  trade 
formed' an  important  part  of  the  public  economy  of  the  city. 

The  political  histoiy  of  Athens,  duringand  after  the  age 
of  Alexander,  is  of  litUe  importance.  The  city  was  often 
involved  in  the  revolutions  and  movements  of  the  Macedonian 
kingdom ;  but  on  the  whole  it  exyo]^ed  internal  tranquillity 
to  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Greece,  which  it 
owed  chiefly  to  the  control  exerdsed  by  the  various  rulers 
of  Macedonia.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Lamian  war  broke  out»  in  which  the  city  showed  almost  the 
last  feeble  spark  of  that  militaiy  spirit  which  once  led  it  to 
triumph  over  the  armies  of  the  east  The  result  of  the 
campaign  was  the  occupation  of 'Munychia  by  a  Macedonian 
garrison  (a.c.  322)  ;  and  the  death  <»  Phocion,  which  took 
place  soon  after,  left  Athens  without  a  representative  of  her 
antient  statesmen.  [See  Antipatxb,  Lxosthxnxs,  and 
Lamian  War.] 

Cassander,  having  got  possession  of  Athens  (b.  c.  317), 
appointed  Demetrius  of  rhalerum,  supported  by  a  Mace- 
donian garrison,  the  governor  of  the  city.  During  ten 
years  Demetrius  secured  to  Athenst  if  not  prosperity,  at 
least  peace :  under  him  Philo  the  arehitect  added  a  portico 
to  the  great  temple  at  Eleusis,  and  built  the  large  arsenal 
in  the  Peirour.  Demetrius  was  a  mere  rhetorician,  and  a 
pretender  to  philosophy ;  but  he  was  the  friend  of  the  comic 
poets  Diphilus  and  Menanderi  the  ornaments  of  the  new 
Athenian  oottedy.  Under  his  administration  the  character 
of  the  Athenians  sunk  still  lower ;  and  public  morals,  perhaps 
never  pure  in  Athens,  at  least  since  the  days  of  Pericles, 
became  prepared  for  the  excesses  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
who  found  the  corrupted  Athenian  ready  to  anticipate  his 
most  extravagant  wishes  and  demands.  iDemetrius  the 
Phalerian  was  expelled  (b.  c.  307),  and  the  forms  of  the 
oonstitution  were  for  a  time  revived. 

Demetrius  Pdioroetes  was  a  soldier,  a  man  of  talent,  and 
a  lover  of  pleasure.  Dining  his  second  residence  at  Athens 
(B.C.  301),  he  received  tiie  honours  which  were  due  only  to 
ihe  gods ;  temples  were  erected  to  his  mistresses;  nor  did  the 
abocte  of  the  Y  irgin-Goddess  herself  on  the  Acropolis  escape 


desecration  ftom  the  unbridled  licentiousness  of  this  seeond 
Alcibiades  (Plutarch,  Demetr,  23, 24).  Antigonus  Gonatas 
got  possession  of  Athens  for  a  short  time  (Pansan.  3,  6) 
B.C.  269. 

During  the  wars  between  the  last  Philip  of  Maoedonia 
and  the  Romans,  the  Athenians,  together  witn  Attalus,  king 
of  Pergamus,  took  the  part  of  the  foreign  invaders.  Athens, 
though  weak  in  the  field,  was  still  strong  within  her  walls ; 
the  Macedonian  king  attacked  both  the  Peinous  and  the 
city  before  the  Romans  could  come  to  their  assistance  (b.g. 
200) ;  but  failing  in  his  object,  he  turned  his  vengeance 

X'nst  the  suburbs,  and  the  numerous  beautifiil  temples 
sh  adorned  the  Attic  plain.  *  Not  content  (£tt^,  xxxL  26) 
with  destroying  the  temples  and  statues,  he  broke  in  pieces 
the  verv  marble  of  whicn  they  were  built.*  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  invasion  of  Philip  was  most  destructive  to 
the  monuments  of  Attica,  though  feleusis  and  Athene  itself 
escaped.    [See  Philip.] 

The  next  great  calamity  of  Athens  was  its  capture  by 
the  Romans  under  Sulla  (b.  c.  86).  Athens  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  Mithridates,  and  admitted  his  general,  Arche- 
laus,  into  the  Peirssus.  The  city  was  taken  by  assault 
(Plut.  Sulla,  14),  and  the  Roman  soldiers  made  the  streets 
swim  with  Athenian  blood.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
the  fortifications  of  Athens  had  been  forced  by  an  enemy. 
Sulla  demolished  the  walls  of  thePeirssus,  together  with  the 
great  arsenal  of  Philo,  and  from  this  time  tiie  commerce 
of  Athens  was  annihilated.    [See  Sulla.] 

Under  Roman  government,  Athens,  tiiough  she  had  lost 
her  political  power  and  her  commerce,  was  stm  the  centre  of 
the  arts  and  of  philosophy,  and  a  favourite  residence  of  the 
wealthy  Romans.  From  ihe  time  of  Julius  Csssar  to  that 
of  Hadrian  it  was  occasionally  honoured  by  the  visits 
of  the  masters  of  the  Roman  world,  and  to  them  it  owed 
much  of  that  splendour  which  Pausanias  admhed  in  the 
second  century  of  our  eera.  As  a  school  of  learning,  it  was 
frequented  by  the  Romans  who  aspired  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  the  language  and  philosophy  of  Greece.  The 
poet  Horace  was  a  student  here  when  the  civil  wars  broke 
out  after  the  assassination  of  Julius  Csesar;  and  Cicero 
addresses  one  of  his  moral  treatises  to  his  son  Marcus,  who 
was  then  studying  here  under  Cratippus.  (See  Officio, 
lib.  i.  cap.  1 .) 

'  No  other  city  ever  enjoyed  her  fortune  in  the  prosperity 
which  attended  her  so  long  after  the  loss  of  her  political 
importance.  Even  the  respect  which  has  been  paid  to 
Rome,  since  the  decline  of  her  temporal  power,  is  but  a 
feeble  representation  of  that  enjoyed  by  Athens  during  five 
centuries,  among  all  the  nations  into  which  Grecian  civili- 
zation had  penetrated.  We  cannot  have  a  stronger  proof 
of  this  fact  than  that  the  most  remarkable  buildings  erected 
in  Athens,  after  the  decline  of  her  naval  power,  were 
executed  at  the  expense  of  foreign  potentates.*  (Leake  s 
Topography  of  Athens,  pref.  p.  xxv.)  To  compress  within 
reasonable  limits  the  history  of  Athens,  from  the  epoch 
indicated  in  the  above  extract,  we  shall  arrange  in  chrono- 
logical order  those  events  which  are  worthy  of  record  as 
denoting  the  influence  or  the  interest  of  foreign  powers  in 
this  city,  which  the  world  at  one  time  regarded  as  the  parent 
and  nurse  of  arts  and  philosophy. 

B.  c.  275.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  built 
a  gymnasium  near  the  temple  of  Theseus,  and  gave  his 
name  to  a  new  tribe  at  Athens. 

B.C.  240?  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  had  also  the 
honour  of  giving  name  to  a  tribe,  and  ornamented  tho 
Notium,  or  S.E.  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  with  four  compositions 
in  statuary,  one  of  which  commemorated  his  own  victory 
over  the  Gauls  (Pausan.  i.  25.) 

B. c.  16 7.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  assisted  by  the  architect 
Cossutius,  commenced  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius,  which  was  not  finished  till  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

Ariobarzanes  II.,  king  of  Cappadocia,  repaired  the  Odeum, 
or  Music  Hall  of  Pericles. 

Julius  CsBsar  contributeid  to  the  erection  of  the  Propy- 
loDum  of  the  New  Agora,  which  still  exists. 

A.D.  117-138.  Hadrian,  the  imperial  architect,  was  the 
great  benefiictor  of  Athens.  He  finished  the  great  temple  of 
Jupiter,  adorned  the  city  with  numerous  other  public  works, 
ana  furnished  the  new  quarter  of  the  Hadrianopolis  with 
water  by  an  aoueduct  Antoninus  and  M.  Aurdius  continued 
to  extend  to  Athens  the  munificence  of  their  predecessor ; 
and  at  the  same  time  Herodes  Atticus,  a  native  of  Marathon, 
erected  the  theatre  which  bore  the  name  of  his  wife  Regilla, 
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and  eofrered  witk  tiie  white  marble  of  Pentelieus  the  seati 
in  the  Sudiiim  of  ]>ciirgU8,  To  this  epoch  belongs  the 
deKiiptkm  of  Athene  by  Pausanias,  which  applies  to  a  time 
when  the  great  works  fit  the  age  of  Pericles  still  showed 
sll  their  ongiaal  freshiiess  and  perfection,  and  the  colossal 
structure  <^  the  Olympium  had  just  received  its  completion. 

Though  Athens  was  pillaged  by  Sulla's  soldiers,  and 
periiape  wiUi  the  other  cities  of  Gieece  may  have  been  robbed 
of  some  dT  its  pictures  and  statues  by  the  Romans  on  sub* 
sequent  oecaaioas,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that,  at 
the  cUmw  of  the  second,  or  even  the  third  century,  Athens 
had  lost  much  of  its  unrivaUed  works  of  art  The  gradual 
decay  of  its  buildings  has  been  attributed  with  good  reason 
partly  to  the  deoUne  of  paganism  (Leske,  pref.  i,.)  and  to 
the  sloir  l^ugh  gradual  progress  of  the  new  faith. 

A.  D.  858.  Ths  walls  of  the  city  were  repaired  under 
Valerian. 

A.D.  267.  The  Goths  entered  Athens,  but  were  repelled 
by  Dexippus  an  Athenian. 

A.D.  398.  Alaric  took  Athens,  but  pfobably  did  not  treat 
it  with  great  severity. 

A.D.  42e.  General  abolition  of  paganism  in  Greece  and 
Athena  in  the  reign  of  the  younger  Theodosius.  About 
tbib  time,  or  probably  earlier,  the  Parthenon,  the  temple  of 
the  Virgin-Goddess,  was  converted  into  a  church  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin-Mother,  and  the  temple  of  Theseus  was  appro- 
priated to  the  warrior  Saint  George. 

A.O.  1204.  Athens  became  a  duchy  conferred  on  one  of 
his  followers  by  Boniface,  marquis ofMontferrat,  who  assumed 
the  titte  of  king  of  Thessaloniea.  It  continued  in  the  pos- 
sesion of  the  Christians,  but  with  many  changes,  till  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  sultan,  Mohammed  II.,  in  1456. 

A.D.  1687.  Siege  and  capture  of  the  Acropolis  by  the 
Venetiaas  under  Morosini,  when  the  Parthenon  and  other 
buildings  on  the  Acropolis  sustained  great  damage.  Thoufi^h 
Athens  has  suffered  much  since  that  time,  the  siege  of  Mo- 
rosini did  hiflnitel^  more  damage  to  the  Parthenon  than  it 
had  sustained  during  the  8000  years  of  its  existence.  The 
explosion  of  some  powder  which  had  been  placed  in  it  by  the 
Turks,  reduced  it  from  its  then  almost  perfect  state  to  a  ruin. 

Athens  was  declared  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  the  present 
year  ( 1 834)  to  be  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece. 
The  king  visited  it  in  March  and  laid  the  foundation-stone 
of  his  future  residenee.  During  the  excavations  lately 
made  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  new  buildings,  several 
works  of  antient  art  have  been  dug  up,  and  we  may  confi- 
dently hope  that  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  to  this  city 
will  be  favourable  to  a  more  complete  iUustration  of  its  to- 
pography and  antiquities.  A  fine  basso-rilievo,  said  to  be- 
long to  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  has  been  lately  disco- 
^er^:  and  tt  is  said  that  the  whole  area  round  the  Acro- 
polis 16  to  be  excavated.  Most  of  the  existing  buildings 
have  suffered  during  the  war  of  independence,  but  fortunately 
the  temple  of  Theseus  has  escaped  with  very  little  damage. 
Among  the  names  of  Uie  prqiected  new  streets,  we  find  those 
uf  Minerva,  Theseus,  and  Pericles.  (For  the  constitution, 
history,  and  antiquities  of  Attica,  in  addition  to  ^e  arti- 
cles and  works  alroady  referred  to,  see  Lehrbuch  der  Grie- 
*'hi9chen  8taai$aUerthumer,  by  K.  F.  Hermann,  1831 ; 
Boerkh*s  Public  Economy  qf  Athmit  English  translation; 
Clinton*s  FaiH  Hellenici^  &c.) 

ATHENS,  a  town  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  U.  6.,  on  the 
Oconee,  a  tributary  to  the  Alatamaba;  it  is  ninety -two 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Augusta  on  the  Savannah  river.  It 
cuntaini  Franklin  College,  otherwise  called  the  University 
of  Georgia,  which  was  founded  bv  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
in  178S-9,  and  estaUished  at  Atnens  in  1802.  Its  origin^ 
endowment  was  30,000  acres  of  unappropriated  land,  which 
not  producing  any  sufficient  income,  when  leased  accord- 
ing to  the  prorisiona  of  the  original  law,  was  sold  in  1816, 
by  the  trustees,  who  obtained  permission  to  that  effect. 
llie  niooeeds  of  the  sales  were  100,000  dollars,  which  are 
vested  in  the  State  bank ;  the  Legislature  guaranteed  to  the 
oniveraity  8  per  cent  on  this  sum,  and  n  1830  made  an 
additional  annual  grant  of  6000  dollars.  The  income  from 
tuition  varies  from  3500  to  4000  dollars. 

The  university  buildings  consist  of  two  brick  edifices  of 
three  stories,  for  the  accommodation  of  students,  containing 
rooms  for  the  classes,  a  chapel,  philosophical  hall,  library, 
ficr.  The  college  library  contains  3200  volumes,  and  the 
fttudenta*  libraries  3000.  The  institution  possesses  a  philo- 
•orphical  and  chemical  apparatus,  a  cabinet  of  minerals  of 
^000  specimens,  and  a  botanical  garden*    The  bgoid  of 


trustees  consists  of  twenty-eight  laymen;  the  board  of 
visitors  of>ten  laymen  and  five  clergymen.  Since  the  open- 
ing of  the  institution  in  1802  to  the  present  time,  tners 
have  been  six  different  presidents,  all  of  whom,  as  is  usually 
the  case  in  the  U,  S.,  have  been  clergymen,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first.  The  faculty  in  1833  consisted  of  nino 
professors  and  teachers,  including  the  president ;  the  nwU" 
ber  of  students  in  1833  was  ninety-seven.  The  vacationa 
are  about  ten  weeks  in  the  year.  The  expense  of  tuition^ 
library,  and  servants*  hire,  i&  thirty-eight  d^are,  or  iPQie- 
what  above  8/.  per  annum. 

Athens  is  in  a  fine  healthy  situation,  in  the  upper  country 
of  Geor^a,  at  the  distance  of  above  200  miles  Uom  the  sea. 
It  contained,  in  1827,  nearly  1000  inhabitants.  i4mericm 
Almanac  for  1834,  ^c.) 

ATHENS,  a  small  post-town  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  state 
01  Ohio,  U.  S.,  situated  on  a  high  peninsula,  formed  by  a 
bend  of  the  Hockhocking  river,  a  tributary  to  the  Ohio.  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Ohio,  which  was  founded  in 
1802,  by  the  Territorial  Legislature,  and  endowed  by  Con*'' 
gress  with  two  townships,  which  is  seventy-two  square  miles^ 
or  46,080  acres;  this  act  was  confirmed  in  1804,  by  the 
State  Legislature,  after  Ohio  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
sovereign  state.  The  institution  consists  of  a  college,  orga- 
nised about  1821,  which  is  a  brick  building  of  four  stories> 
and  an  academy.  The  college  has  a  philosophical  appar 
ratus,  and  a  library  of  1000  volumes;  there  are  two  studente' 
libraries  of  about  500  volumes  each.  The  rents  of  ^  college 
lands  at  present  amount  to  about  3500  dollars  per  annum. 

The  faculty  in  1833  consisted  of  five  profosson  and 
teachers,  including  the  president,  who  is  a  clergyman.  The 
number  of  students  in  1 833,  in  the  ooUege  classes,  was  forty- 
five;  in  the  academy,  twenty-nine.  The  whole  annual 
expense  for  the  session  of  forty-two  weeks  is  only  ninety- 
ei^t  dollars,  or  about  21/.  sterling.  (Ammean  Almanac 
>brlfi34,<frc.) 

ATHENS,  NEW,  a  smaU  place  in  Ohio,  eighteen  miles 
N.W.  of  Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio  river.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Franklin  College,  which  was  incorporated  in  1824.  This 
college  has  no  endowments,  but  is  supported  altogether  by 
the  pupils*  foes.  It  contains  four  professors,  including  the 
president  and  vice-president  Number  of  students  in  1833 
was  forty.    {Amencan  Almanac  for  1834.) 

ATHERSTON,  or  ATHERSTONE,  a  town  in  Ather- 
at<Mie  division,  in  the  hundred  of  Hemlingford,  in  Warwick- 
shire, close  upon  the  border  of  Leicester^iie,  and  on  the 
roadfoom  London  to  LichAeld,  1051  miles  fiNna  London,  and 
16  firom  Lichfield. 

This  place,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  Saxons,  stands  on 
the  great  Roman  Way,  Watting  Street,  The  manor  was 
given  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  his  nephew  Hugh  Lupus, 
earl  of  Chester,  and  is  called  in  Doomsday  Book  Adereetom, 
By  Hugh  Lupus  the  manor  was  bestowed  on  the  monks  of 
Bee  in  Normandy,  who  obtained  by  charter  from  Henry  III. 
in  1246  and  1247  a  yearly  fair,  to  last  three  davs,  begin- 
ning on  the  eve  of  the  nativity  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and 
a  market  weekly  on  Tuesday.  The  market  increased  very 
much,  from  iti  convenient  situation.  Upon  the  seizure  of  the 
lands  of  foreign  religious  houses  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
this  manor  was  taken  by  the  crown ;  and  after  having  been 
successively  granted  to  many  individuals  or  religious  Itouses, 
it  passed  to  9ie  family  of  the  Repin^ns,  in  which  it  long 
remained.  Klng*s  College,  Cambndge,  to  which  it  was 
granted  by  Henry  VI.,  stUl  receives  16/.  yearly  finom  it. 

Atherstone  consists  chiefly  of  one  street  in  which  antient 
and  modem  houses  are  mingled  together.  It  is  paved  and 
lighted.  The  market-place  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  street, 
and  the  market-house,  with  a  spaeions  room  in  the  upper 
part  of  it,  was  erected  not  many  years  since.  It  is  a  chapeky 
m  the  parish  of  Manceter,  or  Manoester,  of  the  yearly  value 
of  1 1/.  5«. :  patron,  the  vicar  of  Manceter.  The  chapel  is 
antient,  having  been  the  nave  of  the  church  belongung  to 
an  Augustinian  friarv,  founded  by  Lord  Basset  of  Draytoii 
in  the  reigns  of  Edward  HI.  and  Richard  11.  Some 
time  after  ,the  dissolution  d  the  monasteries,  the  nave 
was  granteil  to  the  inhabitants  for  a  chapel  ci  ease  to  the 
church  at  Manceter.  A  south  aisle,  of  bnck,  added  to  this 
edifice,  and '  a  humble  imitation  of  a  modem  Gkythic  tower* 
erected  in  the  place  of  the  former  tower,  have  entirely  de- 
form^ this  antient  building.  The  former  chancel  has  been 
appropriated  to  the  firee  school  endowed  by  Sir  William 
Devereux  and  two  other  persons  in  1573. 

The  chief  manufacture  of  Atherstone^  iB  that  of  hats 
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Ribands  and  shalloons  are  also  made.  There  are  four  fairs 
in  the  year,  at  which  considerable  business  is  done :  at  one 
Of  these,  Md  in  September,  much  cheese  is  sold.  The 
Coventry  Canal,  which  passes  close  by  the  town  on  the 
vest,  contributes  to  its  trade.  At  a  short  distance  on  the  east 
flows  the  river  Anker,  a  tributair  of  the  Tame,  which  itself 
flows  into  the  Trent.  The  population  of  Atherstone  was,  in 
1831,3870. 

Atherstone  has  a  subscription-library  and  news-room; 
and  there  are  two  dissenting  meeting-houses,  one  for  me- 
thodists  and  one  for  independents ;  one  infant  school  (if  not 
two),  an  endowed  charity-school,  and  a  dispensary. 

It  was  at  Atherstone  that  the  earl  of  Richmond,  after- 
wards Henry  VII.,  and  his  army  halted  on  the  night  of  the 
20th  August,  1485,  two  nights  before  the  dedsive  battle  of 
Bosworth  Field.  The  troops  encamped  in  a  meadow  to  the 
north  of  the  church,  since  called  the  Roval  Meadow ;  and 
during  the  night,  Henry  held  a  conrerence  in  Ather- 
stone with  the  two  Stanleys,  in  which  the  measures  were 
agreed  upon  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Richard  III. 

Mr.  Dugdale^s  park,  adjacent  to  Atherstone,  contains 
some  of  the  tallest  and  finest  oaks  in  England.  A  remark- 
able bed  of  trap  runs  through  this  park ;  and  there  are  many 
other  formations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Atherstone  highly 
interesting.  Among  the  anomalous  rocks  by  which  the 
coal-field  is  bounded  on  the  south-east,  is  a  peculiar  quartzoee 
sandstone,  of  extraordinary  hsytdness,  which  is  extensively 
quarried,  and  sent  to  a  great  distance  for  the  purpose  of  road- 
making.  Nearly  adjacent  to  this  is  a  rich  bed  of  manganese, 
which  at  Hartshill  has  yielded  a  very  profitable  return. 

Manceter  includes  also  the  hamlets  of  Hartshill  and  Old- 
bury.  Manceter  itself,  though  now  a  poor  village,  is  worthy 
of  notice,  on  account  of  its  having  been  a  Roman  station, 
Mafidueuedum,  On  the  Roman  way,  Watling-street,  and 
near  the  present  village,  are  the  remains  of  works  of  consi- 
derable extent.  The  oimensions  of  the  area  included  within 
the  works  are  627  feet  by  438  feet  mean  breadth ;  the  con- 
tents are  six  acres,  one  rood,  four  perches.  The  station 
Manduessedum  was  near  these  works,  or  rather  these  are  the 
remains  of  the  station  itself.  Fragments  of  buildings,  and 
Roman  coins,  have  often  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  at  Oldbury  are  the  remains  of  what  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Roman  summer-camp.  Three  sides  m  this  are  yet 
well  preserved ;  the  ramparts  are  about  twenty  foot  broad  at 
the  bottom,  and  six  feet  high.  On  the  north  side  of  this 
fort  some  stone  axes,  or  hew  of  weapons,  were  dug  up ; 
one  of  which  is  now  in  the  Ashmolean  museum  at  Oxfonl. 
.Manceter  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and 
Ck>ventry. 

Michael  Drayton  the  poet,  and  Dr.  Obadiah  Grew,  a  pu- 
ritan divine  of  Uie  1 7th  century,  were  natives  of  this  parish ; 
the  first  was  bom  at  Hartsmll,  in  1563,  and  the  second 
.at  Atheraton,  in  1607.    (Bartlett's  History  ondAnHquitiet 
of  Manceter.    Beauties  qf  England  and  Iraiee,) 

ATHERTON,  a  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Leigh,  in  the 
Hundred  of  West  Derby,  Lancashire.  It  contains  the  popu- 
lous village  of  Chowbent,  and  had,  in  1831,  a  populaton  of 
4181  persons.  Many  of  the  coarser  kind  of  cotton  goods 
.are  made  here.  The  chapel  of  the  Establishment  at  Chow- 
.bent  once  belonged  to  the  Dissenters,  but  was  taken  firom 
them  in  consequence  of  an  election  dispute,  and  consecrated 
.  by  Dr.  Wilson,  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  It  continues, 
to  the  present  day,  out  of  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  of  Chester, 
to  which  see  the  county  generally  is  ecclesiastically  subject 
There  is  also  a  Unitarian  meeting-house,  with  a  consider- 
able congregation. 

Atherton  Hall,  close  to  Chowbent,  was  formerly  the  seat 
of  the  Atherton  &mily.  It  is  a  noble  mansion,  with  ex- 
tensive pleasure-grounds,  extending  to  the  town  of  Leigh, 
from  which  it  is  distant  nearly  a  mile. 

A  branch  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater*s  canal  passes  near 
this  place. 

ATHIAS,  DM^;^  VP^  n.  Rabbi  Joseph  Athias  was  a 
famous  printer  at  Amsterdam,  who  died  of  the  plague,  a.d. 
1700.  Assisted  by  the  most  distinguish^  scholars  of  Am- 
sterdam, he  compared  the  old  editions  and  manuscripts  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  published  a.d.  1661  a  new  coition, 
.for  which  John  Leusden  wrote  the  summaries  and  a  pre- 
face. The  second  edition  of  this  Bible,  published  a.d.  1667, 
in  two  volumes  octavo,  received  considerable  corrections. 
The  editions  of  the  BlUe  published  by  Athias  were  more 
ootrect  than  any  former  ^tions:  they  nevertheless  eon- 


tain  many  inaoeniaeies,  espedaUir  in  the  vowel  .pointe, 
and  still  more  in  the  aocents.  David  Clodius  asserts,  in 
the  preface  to  his  own  edition,  that  he  obaeKved  six 
hundred  errors;  and  Jablonski  states,  in  his  preface 
to  his  own  edition  of  the  Bible,  that  he  collected  two 
thousand  inaccuracies  in  the  Bible  of  Athias.  The  edition 
of  Athias  was  bitterly  attacked  by  Samuel  Maresins,  in  a 
letter  published  1669,  A  reply  to  this  letter  was  published 
under  the  folbwing  title :  Cweiu  de  Coloribui,  hoc  eet,  Jo' 
tepM  Athi€B  jueta  Ikfeneio  contra  i$upiam,  abeurdam,  et 
indoctam  Reprekennonem  Viri  celeb.  D.  Sam.  Mareiii, 
&c.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Leusden,  writing  in  the 
name  of  Athias,  was  the  author  of  this  replv.  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  some  copies  of  the  second  edition  of  the 
Bible  of  Athias  differ  from  the  rest.  The  cause  of  this 
difference  was,  that  Athias  had  struck  off  five  sheets  of  an 
edition  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  copies  when  he  re- 
solved to  print  five  hundred  copies  more.  The  iwoo&  of 
these  sup|»emental  sheets  were  not  revised  by  Leusdeo, 
and  oonsequenUy  sAne  copies  contained  slieht  variations  in 
the  first  five  sheets.  Notwithstanding  its  oefeets,  the  He- 
brew Bible  of  Athias  had  great  merit,  and  has  been  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  editions.  The  editions  of  Clodius, 
Jablonski,  Van  derHoo^ht,  Opits,  Michaelis,  Hahn,  Hou- 
bigant,  Simonis,  Reineccius,  Uurwitx,  and  others,  may  be 
considered  as  improvements  upon  that  of  Athias.  The 
Bible  of  Athias  was  the  first  in  which  verses  were  marked 
with  Arabic  cyphers,  all  former  editions  having  only  the 
Jewish  method  of  notation* 

Athias  printed  the  Bible  also  in  Spanish,  Jewish  Ger- 
man (or  tlukt  jargon  mixed  with  •  Hebrew  which  is  spoken 
bv  the  Russian  and  Polish  and  some  German  Jews),  and 
English.  Of  the  English  Bible  he  kept  the  tvpes  standing, 
and  asserted  that  he  printed  and  sold  more  than  a  million 
of  copies ;  but  this  is  scarcely  credible,  because  the  English 
Bible  of  Athias  is  rather  scarce.  The  States  General  of 
Holland  presented  a  gold  chain  and  medal  to  Athias.  (See 
Woolfli,  BibUotheea  Hebraica,  tom.  L  p.  552 — 554 ;  Le  Long, 
BibUoth,  Sae.9  part  L  p.  116,  &c. ;  Einleitung  in  das  Aite 
Testament^  von  jSichhom.  The  prefiices  to  later  editions  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  usually  contain  some  notices  on  Athias.) 

ATHLONB,  a  bcnough  in  Ireland,  of  considerable  import- 
ance from  its  situation  on  the  river  Shannon,  and  on  the 
principal  road  which  connects  the  metropolis  with  the 
western  province  of  Connaught  It  is  about  75  or  76  miles 
from  Dublin,  nearly  due  west.  The  name  Athlone  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  somewhat  altered  form  of  the  Celtic  Ath 
Luain^-Moon-Ford,  or  Ford  of  the  Moon,  the  town  being 
situated  at  a  ford  over  the  Shannon. 

Athlone  is  in  three  parishes:  St.  Peter  and  Kiltoom,  in 
the  barony  of  Athlone,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon  and 
province  of  Connaught ;  and  St.  Mary,  in  the  barony  of 
Bnwney,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath  and  province  of 
Leinster.  These  parishes  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  river  Shannon,  St.  Peter  and  Kiltoom  being  west  of 
that  river,  and  St.  Mary  east  of  it.  The  two  parts  of  the 
town  are  united  bv  a  bridee  of  nine  arohes,  built  at  the 
ford  already  noticed.  This  bridge  is  only  twelve  feet  wide, 
and.  in  consequence  of  this  narrowness  of  the  passage,  is  a 
scene  of  great  confusion  in  times  when  the  occurrence  of  a 
fair  or  a  market  causes  any  increase  in  the  ordinary  traffic. 
Nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  bridse  is  a  stone  monument, 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  whose  arms  occupy 
one  of  the  compiStments. 

There  are  besides  this  four  other  bridges  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Peter,  three  of  which  are  over  a  canal,  cut  at  the  back 
of  the  town  with  the  view  of  preserving  the  line  of  naviga 
tion  of  the  Shannon,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the 
ford  and  the  bridge  over  that  river. 

The  town  is  chiefly  composed  of  strong  stone  houses,  and 
has  been  long  fortified.  Tne  walls  and  fortifications,  which 
had  been  si^ered  to  eo  to  decay,  have  been  strengthened 
anew  within  the  last  lew  years,  and  the  works  are  mounted 
with  many  guns  of  various  calibre.  The  citadel  or  castle, 
which  has  been  repaired  in  a  more  modem  style  of  fortifi* 
cation,  commands  the  bridge  and  the  river.  The  town  is 
very  irregularly  built,  neither  the  atraightness  of  the  streets, 
the  proportional  height  of  the  houses,  nor  the  uniformity  of 
fronts,  having  been  attended  to. 

Athlone  has  no  public  buildings  of  any  importance  except 
the  Sessions-house,  where  the  quarter-sessions  are  held ; 
and  the  new  barracks,  so  close  to  the  town  as  to  be  consi- 
dered part  of  it*   Hese  ia  aoconnnodfttioa  to  2000  men  ^ 
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flftd  ttachad  to  it  iM  mtnaiiies,  aimoiuy,  oidnanoe  yard, 
depdt  of  mtUtuy  storas,  uid  hoipitaL  Before  the  megMmes 
~  epreeeBt  buiaeks  were  baflt,  the  Iwrnusks  and  maga- 
or  the  ganisoQ  were  in  the  easUe;  but  Ihe  magaxine 
blown  up  in  1697«  having  taken  fire  by  lightning. 
AlbkHie  is  one  of  the  ohief  miliary  stations  and  depdta  for 
anas  in  Ifdand. 

Beeidea  the  phwea  of  worship  of  the  Sstablishment,  there 
is  a  large  Romish  ehapel  in  St.  Peter's  parish,  and  a 
preaehiBg-hoDse  in  St.  Mark's  parish,  supported  by  the 
Irish  B^itist  Society ;  in  which  last  a  firee  school  alao  is 
tan^t.  niere  is  in  the  town  a  oharter-sohool ;  also  free 
a^ioola  in  the  horracks  and  in  the  Franciscan  convent 
The  nannfactore  of  felt  hats  has  long  been  canied  on 
and  the  town  has  some  celebrity  Ibor  its  felts.  Frieses 
wjiidhctared,  and  some  linens  ars  woven*  There  are 
two  brarweriea;  one  of  them  very  extensive.  Athl<me  is 
well  aitaated  for  trade,  having  the  advantage  of  the  Shannon, 
whidft  n  navinUe  thir^-eight  miles  fiuither  up;  and  also 
of  tha  Grand  Canal,  whieh  communicates  with  Dublin,  and 
jcina  the  Shannon  seventeen  miles  below  Athlone*  There 
are  three  maiket  days  in  the  week,  and  the  markets  are  well 
sappibed  widi  sea  and  river  fish,  vegetables,  and  meat. 
Thm  arefbur  fidrs;  two  held  in  virtue  of  the  charter  of  the 
eorporatioD.  ThcM  two  appear  to  be  held  in  the  parish  of 
St.  PMer,  the  others  in  that  of  St.  Mary. 

The  town  has  a  oorporation  created  by  James  L,  consisting 
of  a  soveraign,  two  bailiffs,  twelve  burgesses,  and  an  uiUi- 
mited  numMr  of  fiwemen.  The  oorporation  can  by  their 
charter  bold  a  eourt  every  three  weeks  for  the  recovery  of 
small  debts  not  exceeding  five  pounds;  and  the  sovereign 
can  decide  summarily  for  any  debt  not  exceeding  five 
shillings.  l%e  corporation  is  sJso  authorised  to  hold  a  court 
of  pienpoudre  fiir  administering  justice  in  «ase  of  injuries 
done  during  the  foirs.  The  Iwrough  sent  two  members  to 
the  Irish  pariiament;  bnt^sinoe  the  Unk)n  it  has  returned 
only  one. 

Adilone  was  rendered  oonspiouous  in  the  Irish  war  which 
ensned  upon  the  revolution  of  1 688.  After  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  in  1690,  it  was  held  for  King  James  by  Colonel 
Richard  Grace,  formerlv  chamberlain  to  that  prince  when 
Duke  of  York.  While  King  William  invested  Limerick  in 
person,  he  detached  General  Douglas  to  besiege  Athlone. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  town,  called  the  EneUsh  Town,  was 
evacuated  and  burnt  by  Colond  Grace,  who  broke  down 
some  artbes  of  the  bridge  and  strengthened  the  western 
part  (or  Irish  Town)  of  Athlone  with  new  works.  Douglas 
gommoned  him  to  surrender ;  but  Grace,  firing  a  pistol  at 
the  messenger,  said,  '  These  are  my  terms,  and  these  only 
will  I  give  or  receive ;  and  after  my  provisions  are  con- 
sumed, a  vritt  defend  the  town  till  I  eat  my  old  boots.*  After 
battering  the  walls,  the  besieging  army  broke  up  and  retired. 
The  year  following  (1691),  Athlone  was  again  attacked 
by  Genieral  Ginkell ;  who,  after  taking  possession  of  the 
English  Town,  determined  to  force  the  passage  of  the  river 
by  fording,  and  to  storm  the  Irish  Town.  The  garrison  had 
been  we&ened  by  St.  Ruth  (King  Jameses  commander' 
in-chieO  forcing  Cjolonel  Gtace  to  exchange  the  three  tried 
regiments  of  foot,  with  which  he  had  the  year  before  de- 
fended the  town,  for  three  inferior  ones  in  St.  Ruth*s  army, 
and  the  attempt  of  GHnkell  was  successful  with  very  trifling 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  assailants.  The  town  was  taken,  the 
governor  fell  in  the  aasault,  and  the  armv  under  St.  Ruth, 
which  was  encamped  in  Uie  neiehbourhood,  retreated  to 
Aghrim,  where  it  was  in  a  few  days  entirely  defeated  by 
Gmkcdl,  who  received  for  his  services  in  this  war  the  title  of 
Eari  of  Athlone.    The  title  still  remains  in  the  family. 

The  population  of  the  borough  of  Athlone  was,  in  1831, 
11,406  ;  but  the  whole  population  of  the  three  parishes  of 
St  Peter,  Kiltoora,  and  St.  Mary  was  19,661.  Nearly  all 
speak  Bnfflish  and  Irish ;  but  the  vernacular  lan^age  seems 
to  be  on  ue  decline.  The  inhabitants  maintam  many  an- 
tient  customs.  The  parish  of  St.  Marv  is  a  rectory  and 
vicarajge  in  the  diocese  of  Meath ;  that  of  Kiltoom  a  vicarage 
ecdesiastioally  united  with  the  vicarage  of  Camma,  both  m 
the  diocese  A  Elphin;  that  of  St.  Peter  is  a  perpetual 
curacy,  also  in  the  diocese  of  Elphin. 

The  river  Shannon  supplies  a  variety  of  fli»h.    Pike,  trout, 

bream,  a  few  salmon  in  the  season,  perch,  and  eels,  are 

taken ;  the  two  latter  in  great  abundance.    Eels  are  sent 

in  considerable  quantity  to  Dublin. 

ATHLONE,  SARL  OF.    [See  Ginxxll.] 

ATfiOJU  (»•  tf«  pteasant  land),  a  district  in  the  northern 


part  of  Perthshire,  in  Scotland,  formerly'one  of  the  here* 
ditary  jurisdictions  into  which  many  parts  of  Scotland 
were  divided.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Badenoch  in 
Invemess-shire ;  on  the  N.W.  and  W.  by  Lochaber,  also 
in  that  county;  on  the  S.  by  Breadalbane  and  Strath- 
more  in  Perthshire;  on  the  £.  b^  Forfarshire;  and  on 
the  N.E.  by  Mar  in  Aberdeenshire.  Its  precise  limits 
are  not  known,  and  its  dimensions  are  variously  given. 
In  the  Appendix  to  Sir  John  Sinclair's  General  Bepcrtt 
4^9  qf  Scotland^  it  is  estimated  at  450  square  miles. 
The  &ce  of  the  country  is  very  mountainous,  and  con- 
tains a  pari  of  the  great  Grampian  chain ;  some  of  the 
mountains  are  of  considerable  heieht— Cairn  Gowr,  3690 
feet,  and  Scarsoch,  between  Athol  and  Badenoch,  3390. 
The  mountains  are  intersected  by  narrow  glens,  wa- 
tered by  rapid  ri^lets.  These,  by  their  junction,  form 
the  rivers  Eaendon,  Bruar,  and  Tilt,  which  fall,  in  the  order 
in  which  their  names  occur,  into  the  river  Garry.  This,  in 
turn,  becomes  a  tributary  of  the  Tumel,  which  flows  along 
the  south  part  of  the  district  into  the  Tay.  The  whole  dis- 
trict of  Athol  is  included  in  the  basin  of  the  last-named 
river  (the  principal  in  Scotland),  for  the  Airdle  water,  which 
carries  off  the  streams  of  the  eastern  parts,  falls  into  the 
Ericht,  this  into  the  Isla,  and  this  again  iuto  the  Tay. 
The  chief  lochs  are  Loch  Rannoch,  about  nine  miles  long 
and  a  mile  broad,  surrounded  by  finely-wooded  scenery ; 
Loch  Ericht,  on  the  boundary  between  Perth  and  In- 
verness-shires, about  fourteen  miles  long,  and,  on  an  aver- 
age, three-fourths  of  a  mile  broad,  in  the  heart  of  a  moun- 
tainous, bleak,  and  almost  uninhabited  country.  In  a 
thicket  on  its  banks,  the  young  Chevalier  concealed  him- 
self after  the  battle  of  Cidloden.  Loch  Lydoch,  which  is 
on  the  borders  of  Argyleshire  and  Perthshire,  can  scarcely 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  Athol :  it  is  about  twelve 
miles  long  and  of  varying  breadth.  Loch  Tumel  and 
Loch  Garry  are  about  the  same  len^h,  viz.,  three' or  four 
miles;  but  the  former  has  about  a  mile  breadth,  while  the 
latter  has  onlv  half  that  dimension.  Streams  connect  Loch 
Lydoch  and  Loch  Ericht  with  Loch  Rannoch,  and  the  river 
Tumel  flows  from  the  latter,  through  Loch  Tumel,  to  the 
Tay.  Loch  Garry  is  near  Uie  source  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name. 

The  hills  were  formerly  clothed  with  timber  of  various 
kinds,  but  the  quantity  of  this  is  much  reduced,  and  wood 
is  now  found  only  in  the  most  sheltered  places.  It  was 
formerlv  one  of  the  best  hunting  districts  in  Scotland ; 
but  witn  the  diminution  of  the  native  forests,  the  herds  of 
deer  have  diminished  also.  The  hills  are  now,  in  a  great 
degree,  devoted  to  the  nasturage  of  sheep  and  highland 
cattle.  However,  a  ^ooa  number  of  red  deer  still  remain, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  duke  of  Athol  s 
domains  aly>ut  Blair  Athol,  where  the  Forest  of  Athol,  con- 
taining about  100,000  English  acres,  is  set  apart  for  them, 
and  kept  free  from  all  intrusion  of  men  or  cattle,  exc-ept 
when  any  parties  are  permitted  to  engage  in  deer-stalking. 
Fallow  deer,  in  a  state  approaching  to  that  of  nature,  are 
found  on  the  south  side  of  the  range  of  bleak  and  com- 
monly naked  hills  which  separate  Badenoch  from  Athol. 
They  are  rarely  seen  on  the  summits,  but  generally  in  the 
glens  of  Tilt  and  Bruar. 

In  the  glens  by  the  side  of  the  streams,  strips  of  arable 
land  are  cultivated,  and  made  to  produce  good  crops  of  bear 
or  big,  oats,  and  potatoes. 

This  district  gives  the  title  of  Duke  to  a  branch  of  the 
family  of  Murray ;  a  name,  however,  little  diffused  in  the 
district,  where  those  of  Stewart,  Robertson,  and  Ferguson, 
are  much  more  prevaJent. 

In  Athol  is  the  Psss  of  Killycrankie,  celebrated  for  its  pic- 
turesque beauties  and  for  the  victory  and  death  of  Grahame 
of  Claverhouse,  Viscount  Dundee,  who  fell  in  maintaining 
the  cause  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  on  the  1 7th  JuW,  1689. 

Glen  Tilt,  along  which  a  principal  branch  of  the  river 
Tav  pursues  it  course  for  about  ten  miles  above  Blair 
Athol,  is  to  the  geologist,  classic  ground ;  the  observations 
which  Dr.  Hutton  first  made  on  the  granitic  veins  exposed 
in  that  valley  form  no  unimportant  part  of  the  Plutonio 
theory.  A  detailed  account  of  the  geological  appearances 
which  present  themselves  in  this  interesting  spot  nas  been 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  M'CuUoch,  and  is  published  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Trafuactioru  qf  ifus  Geological  Society,  Lord 
Webb  Seymour's  description,  which  is  no  less  elaborate, 
was  drawn  up  nearly  at  the  same  time  and  may  be  seen  in 
the  Tromoctiomofthe  Royal  Society  qf  Edinburgh, 
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ATHOS,  a  mountain  at  tiie  extremity  of  Che  long 
peninsula  which  projects  from  Ghalcidioe,  and  separates 
the  Grul&  of  Contessa  and  Monte  Santo,  on  the  coast  of 
Macedonia.  The  name  Athos  was  properly  applied  to  the 
whole  mountainous  peninsula,  which  is  joined  to  the  main<- 
land  by  the  low  flat  isthmus  near  the  site  of  Acanthus. 
(Herod,  vii.  22.)  It  is  now  known  to  the  Franks  by  the 
name  of  Monte  Santo,  and  to  the  Greeks  as  Ay  ion-oros,  both 
implying  *  holy  mountain.*  This  appellation  it  has  obtained 
from  the  number  of  monasteries,  convents,  chapels,  and 
other  sacred  spots  scattered  round  its  sides*  Some  of  the 
monasteries,  of  which  there  are  twenty-six,  are  enclosed  by 
high  turreted  walls,  having  rather  the  appearance  of  forti- 
fied towns  than  the  abode  of  men  devoted  to  the  peaceful 
exercise  of  religion,  and  are  provided  with  the  means  of  de- 
fence and  offence  in  several  pieces  of  ordnance  with  which 
they  are  armed.  Amongst  the  largest  are,  Xenophon, 
Iveron,  Vatopaidi,  Panto-kratera,  Ayia  Laura,  8t.  Anne, 
and  St.  Paul.  The  number  of  monks  abne  in  these  esta- 
blishments is  supposed  to  exceed  8000,  exclusive  of  lay 
brethren,  artificers,  and  labourers.  Ayia  Laura  contains 
upwards  of  600  monks,  and  is  subject  to  a  very  singular 
regulation,  which  some  travellers  have  erroneously  stated  to 
be  general  throughout  the  peninsula ;  we  refer  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  any  female,  even  of  the  animal  kind,  being  ad- 
mitted within  its  walls.  Herodotus  (vii  22)  enumerates 
five  towns  within  the  peninsula  of  Athos. 

The  antif^uity  of  these  foundations  is  traced  to  the  reign 
of  ConstanUne ;  and  authentic  documents  are  still  extant 
proving  their  existence  in  the  time  of  Nicephorus  Phocas, 
A.D.  961.  The  oath  required  from  the  monks  is  solemn  and 
simple :  to  renounce  for  ever  the  world  and  its  carest  consi- 
dering themselves  dead  to  all  sublunary  concerns,  and  to 
devote  themselves  to  meditation,  celibacy,  retirement,  and 
povertv.  Though  individually  poor,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  fraternities  are  by  no  means  so ;  but  it  is  their  in- 
terest to  conceal  their  riches,  in  order  to  avert  the  grasping 
avarice  of  the  Porte,  The  principal  stream  of  wealth  flows 
from  the  spiritual  source  of  religion,  and  consists  in  the  obla- 


tk>ns  of  pilgrims,  vho,  in  their  peiegtioation  |o  the  ehapel 
that  crowns  the  sharp  summit  of  the  mountain*  are  expected 
to  visit  and  contribute  to  each  monastery  on  the  tortuous 
road;  yet  the  monks  have  not  fiorgotten  the  temporal 
source  of  wealth  from  commerce,  which  is  carried  on  chiefly 
with  Salonioa  and  Smyrna.  This  tzade  consists  almost  ex- 
clusively of  fruits,  of  which  the  various  species  of  nuU  form 
the  chief  portion.  The  gardens  of  the  monasteries,  which 
are  very  extensive,  pro&ce  both  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
all  kinds,  and  are  kept  in  the  highest  order*  as  well  as  tixo 
farms,  called  fnetocfn,  attached  to  the  several  monasteries : 
these  are  scatt^ed  over  all  the  most  fertik  spote  of  the 
peninsula. 

The  Russians,  Bulgarians,  and  Servians  have  eaeh  their 
respective  monasteries ;  and  caravans  of  from  t«n>  to  five 
hundred  pilgrims  arrive  periodically  fioom  those  oountciea, 
consuming  every  thing  in  the  villages  on  their  road«  A 
visit  to  this  sacred  spot  is  of  the  same  importaoee  to  the 
members  of  the  Grreek  church  as  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
with  Mohammedans.  The  chapel  on  the  summit  is,  how* 
ever,  only  reached  by  the  more  zealous;  the  road  is  ex-* 
tremely  difficult,  requiring  the  use  of  bo^  faands  and  feet 
to  accomplish  the  ascent.  None  of  the  menks  reside  per- 
manently in  this  chapel. 

On  the  sides  of  the  mountain  are  vast  forests  of  pines, 
oaks,  and  chestnuts ;  the  pines  grow  to  an  immense  size. 
The  appearance  of  the  mountain  is  very  magnificent, 
stending  in  lonely  majesty  at  Hie  termination  of  ridges  of 
considerable  elevation,  and  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea  to 
a  height  of  6349  feet.  The  shores  at  its  base  are  so  steep 
that  there  is  no  anchorage  for  vessels,  the  small  oralt  thai 
trade  here  being  obUged  to  keep  constantly  under  sail  while 
taking  in  their  cargoes :  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
coast  there  are  from  80  to  100  frUhoms  water.  The  dangers 
of  the  shores  of  Athos  were  experienoed  hj  the  Persian 
fleet  under  Ma^donius  (Herod,  vi.  44),  wfaieh  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  a  storm  on  this  coast. 

Although  the  monks  themselves  are  shamefully  ignorant, 
yet  their  monasteries  possess  libraries  among  which  there 
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A  T  H  3 

■M  njd  to  bo  nra  and  vthMbla  nunuieripU,  which  bm 
npid]]t  bMominf  a  pnj  to  miniu  and  the  damp,  baing  left 
io  •  nuwt  nagboMd  Mate. 

Tba  PMtk  of  .^hoa  it  iiH(ftV  N.  laL,  84°  SO'  E.  lonK. 
The  canal  of  Xvnes  it  still  moH  diitinetly  to  be  traced  all 
tha  VKT  accMB  tha  iathiinu  from  the  Oatf  of  Monte  Santo 
to  tha  Bar  of  Eno  in  tfaa  Qttlf  of  Conteua,  vith  the  ax- 
caption  of  abovt  SOO  yaidi  in  tha  iniddlo  vbeie  tha  ground 
bean  no  appaaniMa  of  having  orer  bean  touched.  Bnt  ai 
then  i*  no  doubt  of  tha  wbola  canal  bavina  baen  axcaTnted 
b;  Xetxea  (laa  Harod.  Til.  37,  lit,  and  Thnoyd.  it.  109), 
it  ia  pnibaUe  diat  tha  eentral  part  was  afterwarda  lllled  up 
in  ordar  to  allow  a  more  raady  paaaage  into  and  out  of  tha 
penininla.  In  many  plaoea  the  catuil  ia  itill  deap,  iwampf 
at  tha  bottom,  and  ulad  with  mahaa  and  other  aquatic 

Cta:  the  nin  and  niBll  af^ngs  draining  &3wa  into  it 
tba  adjaeant  beighti  afford  at  the  Honta  Saoto  end  a 
eood  watetiBg-plBM  fer  ahitqHng ;  tba  water  (except  in  very 
■7  waathar)  luni  ant  in  a  good  atraam.  The  dirtanee  acrou 
i*  i5O0  yardi,  which  ^raea  verf  well  with  the  breadth  of 
twelve  atadia  aaaigned  bf  Herodotus.  The  width  of  the 
canal  upaan  to  bate  bean  about  1 8  or  20  bet ;  the  level  of 
the  earth  nowhere  exceeds  19  feet  siboTo  tiie  sea ;  the  soil 
is  a  light  el«T.  It  li  on  tha  whole  a  very  remarkable  isthmus, 
fat  the  land  on  each  side  (but  more  espedall;  to  the  west- 
ward) rises  abruptlr  to  an  elevation  of  600  to  1000  feet. 
From  this  aanal  to  uie  extremity  of  the  peninsula  it  is  all 
holv  gmuKi,  and  patoelled  out  into  *  metoohis.' 

About  H  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  north  end  of  the 
canal  is  the  modem  village  of  Erso  f^""),  which  gives 
name  to  tha  bay,  situated  on  an  eminence  overhai^n^  the 
beach ;  this  is  crowned  by  a  remarkable  mound  fomung  a 
small  natural  citadel.  On  tbe  side  facing  the  sea  is  still 
visible  part  of  an  ancient  Helknin  wall,  about  150  yards  in 
length,  and  from  30  to  2J  feet  in  height ,  but  there  are  no 
other  VMti^  of  antiquity  except  the  targe  square  blocks 
of  stona  lying  about  the  vilUee,  and  forming  foundations 
for  tbetr  miserable  hovels.  These  ruins  can  be  no  other 
than  the  antient  AoanUius.  Tbe  great  mound  would  appear 
tn  be  that  mentioned  in  Herodotus  (vii.  117),  where  bessys 
that  the  Persian  ArtachaieB,  the  superintendent  of  the 
c;inal,  died  white  Xentes  was  at  Acanthus,  and  *  tbe  whole 
army  raised  a  mound  for  him.'  Hwodotus  also  informs  us 
(riL  12S)  that  the  anny  of  Xerxes,  on  its  march  from 
Acanthus  to  Theme,  was  annoyed  by  lions,  who  seized  the 
ramaU  which  conied  provisions.  Tbe  lion  killing  a  bull 
sppearsonthe  reverse  of  the  coin  of  Aoanthus,  here  given. 


3  AT  K 

Athy  was  ineorporated  by  charter  of  James  I.,  and  is 

eovemed  by  a  recorder,  sovereign,  town-clerk,  end  two 
aHiSa,  It  sent  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament,  and 
was  under  the  Influence  of  the  duke  of  Leinster.  It  is  now 
alteniatdy  with  Nass  tbe  assise-town  for  tbe  county  of 
Kildare ;  and  the  remaining  tower  of  the  castle  already  no- 
tioed  is  used  as  aprison  and  is  an  appendage  to  the  county 
^1  of  Naas.  The  population,  in  1631,  was  4494.  There 
u  a  parish  school  for  atmut  ninety  children  (bc^s  and  girls), 
supported  partly  bv  sulweription  and  partly  by  the  Kildare 
Place  Society ;  ana  a  cathoUe  free  school,  in  which  about  241 
obildren  t^  both  sexes  are  instructed,  is  supported  by  sub- 


laimt.   BUlUi  Uhmiui.] 

ATHY,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Kildare  in  Ireland,  about 
thirty  miles  8.W.  of  Dublin.  It  is  on  both  banks  of  the 
rver  Barrow,  which,  flowing  to  the  southward,  unites  with 
the  Snir,  below  Wateiford,  and,  forming  tbe  harbour  of  that 
'ity.  flows  into  the  sea.  The  Grand  Canal  from  Dublin 
terminates  bore.  The  Barrow  is  navigable  from  hence  to 
the  sea,  so  as  tolbrm,  with  tbe  canal,  an  inland  water  com- 
munication between  Waterfbrd  and  Dublin.  Large  quan- 
iiii^s  orcom  are  sold  here  weekly,  and  sent  tn  Dublin. 

Achy  is  sitnalad  in  a  pleasant  country,  better  suited  to 
agriculture  than  ptstnmge,  and  is  close  to  an  antient  ford, 
vhidi  early  Irish  history  mentions  as  having  been  the  scene 
of  contett  in  domestic  wars.  Two  monasteries  erected  on 
different  sides  of  the  river  gave  origin  to  the  town.  That  on 
tbe  west  side  was  founded  uy  Richard  de  St.  Michael,  lord 
of  Rhaban,  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteantb  century,  under 
the  invocation  of  St  John  or  8t  Thomas,  for  crouched 
friars :  end  that  on  the  east  side  was  founded  in  1353,  for 
Dwninieans,  by  the  families  of  Boisel  and  Hogan.  There 
sre  some  few  remains  of  both  these  edifices.  (Terald,  earl 
of  Kildare,  erected  a  oastle  about  1506,  at  the  foot  of  the 
bridga  over  the  Barrow  at  Athy,  that  it  might  serve  to 
seoDiv  the  English  pale.  This  castle  was  repaired  and  en- 
larged by  one  William  White,  about  ]  57S  and  obtained  Cram 
haitbsiwiM<rWU»'sCaMla.  .One  tov«  Mill  taiWQiia. 


Athy  is  in  three  parishes,  Reban  or  Churchtown,  St  Mi- 
chel and  St  John  (the  last  being  a  chapelry),  which,  with 
others,  form  an  eodesiaatical  union  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin 
and  Glandetagh,  and  in  the  eoclesiasticat  province  of  Dublin. 
The  church,  which  is  in  tbe  parish  of  St.  Hiehael,  was  built 
about  1 740,  and  is  in  good  repair.  The  popiUation  of  the 
whole  union  in  1831  was  6352. 

The  oounty  court-house  was  erected  some  time  after  the 
church,  and  the  barrack  about  thirty  years  afterwards,  Theia 
are  six  fain  in  the  year. 

Atby  was  burnt  by  the  Irish  in  1308,  and  in  1315  plun- 
dered by  the  Scots  under  Robert  Bruce. 

ATKYNS,  SIR  ROBERT,  a  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  during  the  reign  of^Charles  II.,  and  Lord 
Chief  Baron  after  the  revolution,  was  an  eminent  and 
learned  lawyer,  much  distinguished  for  his  attachment  to 
popular  rights  and  for  the  uphgbtuess  and  independence  of 
ois  conduct  during  a  period  of  judicial  profligacy  and  suh- 
servienoy.  He  was  descended  from  an  antient  and  opulent 
family  in  Gloucestershire ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  as  a 
singular  circumstance,  that  fbr  more  than  300  years  con- 
secutively, some  member  of  this  family  always  presided  in 
one  of  the  superior  courts  of  law.  His  father.  Sir  Edward 
Atkyns,  was  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Ommon  Pleas  during 
the  Commonwealth,  and  iliared  with  Hale,  Rolte,  Wynd- 
faam,  and  other  judges,  the  merit  of  the  various  improve- 
ments in  the  administration  of  tbe  law  which  took  place  at 
that  period.  Immediately  ailer  tbe  Restoration,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Atkyns  was  named  as  one  of  the  jui^s  in  the  special 
commission  for  the  trial  of  the  regicides,  and  appointed  a 
Baron  of  tbe  Exchequer,  in  which  latter  office  he  continued 
till  bis  death,  which  took  place  in  1G69,  at  the  age  of  83. 
The  exact  date  of  Sir  Robert  Atkyns's  birth  has  not  been 
ascertained;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  bom  in  Ihe 
course  of  the  year  1621.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  hjs  father's  house  in  Gloucestershire,  and  was 
afterwards  entered  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford.  After  spending 
several  years  at  the  University,  he  removed  for  tbe  completion 
of  his  professional  studies  to  Lincoln's  Inn.  of  which  society 
his  fktner  bad  been  a  member.  Of  his  history  and  conduct 
during  the  Commonwealth,  no  particulars  have  been  pro- 
served;  but  sa  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  with 
many  persons  of  distinction,  at  the  coronation  of  Charles 
II.,  it  is  probable  that  wiUi  his  father  be  had  attached 
himself  to  the  moderate  party  in  the  profession  during  that 
troublesome  period.  He  was  retnmral  to  the  first  parlia- 
ment of  Charles  II.  for  tbe  borough  of  East  Looe,  and 
continued  to  hold  his  seat  till  he  was  raised  to  the  Bench ; 
and  fhmi  tbe  frequent  mention  of  his  name  on  Committees, 
and  in  tbe  general  business  of  the  House,  be  appears  to 
have  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  parliamentary  duties. 
Long  before  his  appointment  to  tbe  Bench  ho  had  acquired 
extensive  practice  and  a  high  reputation  at  tbe  bar.  In 
1661  he  was  chosen  recorder  of  Bristol;  and  in  the  early 
part  of  tbe  year  1672  he  was  made  a  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  having  been  for  some  time  before  Solicitor- 
General  to  the  Queen.  In  his  judicial  station  ho  main- 
tained his  general  character  for  learning  and  independence, 
though,  from  his  langu^e  and  conduct  on  tbe  trials  of  the 
Jesuit  priests  and  other  persons  charged  with  the  Popish 
Plot  in  1670,  he  appears  to  have  partaken  of  the  delusion 
which  pervaded  tbe  country  respecting  that  transaction, 
and  to  have  played  hispartin  the  disgracefU  tragedies  at 
that  time  enacted  in  Westi  "    --  "  " 


lisgracef^ 
laS. 


In  tbe  year  1680,  however,  tbe  conduct  of  the  court 
par^,  who  were  then  preparing  the  way  by  the  corruption 
of  the  judges  for  the  iulroductbn  of  arbitrary  measures, 
drove  him  from  the  beneh.  Whether  he  was  displaced  by 
tha  crown,  or  whether  he  voluntarily  resigned  a  aituation 
vhioh  ba  could  not  iftaiq  witlunit  "■"-[""ne  bii  iDdepen4- 
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MM,  ii  tmMrtain ;  but  in  hi«  efidsnce  befbre  k  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commone  praviauslj  to  the  impeachmatit 
of  Sir  William  Scrt^gi,  he  chargoa  the  chief  juttice  with 
having  made  an  ill  repreBentation  to  the  Kiog  of  lonje  ex- 
pressions he  had  used  in  favour  of  the  right  of  petitiODing. 
iCommotu'  JoumaU,  Dec.  23,  1680.) 

Acircumstance  occurred  in  the  veer  IGS2,  which  eventually 
induced  Sir  Robert  Atk^s  to  resign  hia  office  of  recorder  of 
Bristol.  Much  dissension  prevailed  among  the  members 
of  the  corporation,  and  a  contested  election  of  members  for 
the  city  to  serve  in  the  Oxford  parliament,  on  which  oc( 
■ion  Sir  Robert  Atkf  ns  was  an  unsucc«SBfal  candidate 
opposition  to  the  mayor,  tended  not  a  little  to  inflame  t 
violence  of  party  spirit.  It  happened  ■hortly  afterwards 
that  he  was  present  and  voted  Kt  the  election  of  an  alder- 
man, when  an  individual  obnoxioUH  to  the  mayor  was 
chosen.  The  meeting  at  which  this  electiq^i  look  place, 
though  attended  by  a  majority  of  the  aldermen,  was  as- 
sembled without  a  legal  summons  from  the  mayor  and 
against  his  wishes ;  upon  which,  the  mayor  and  the  rest  * 
the  corporation  preferred  an  indictment  for  a  riot,  at  the  qui 
ter-sessions,  against  Sir  Robert  Atltyns  and  two  other  persons 
who  were  present  at  the  election.  The  ease  having  been  re- 
raoved  into  the  King's  Bench,  was  tried  at  the  Bristol  sum- 
mer assizes,  in  1G82,  and  the  defendants  were  found  guilty ; 
upon  which.  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  in  tlje  ensuing  term  per- 
sonally appeared  in  court  and  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment. 
His  ailment  on  this  occasion,  which  is  iblly  reported  in 
the  third  volume  oi  Modem  Rtporti,  p.  4,  was  temperate, 
forcible,  and  effective,  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ar- 
rested the  judgment  upon  a  technical  error  in  the  indict- 
ment ;  but  Atkyna,  by  the  advice  of  Chief  Justice  Pem- 
herton,  and  his  hroUier  Sir  Edward  Atkyns,  then  one  of  the 
barons  of  the  Exchequer,  immediately  resigned  his  recoid- 
ership ;  which  waA,  in  fact,  the  only  object  of  the  prosecution. 

On  leaving  tbe  bench  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1680, 
Sir  Robert  Aikyns  withdrew  from  ril  public  occupation  to 
hia  seat  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  lived  for  some  yeara 
in  great  seclusion,  'keeping  no  comspondence,'  as  he  hira- 
eelf  says,  about  public  affairs,  and  interfering  in  no  degree 
with  politics.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  his  writings,  that 
during  his  retirement  he  viewed  with  deep  interest  the  poli- 
tical transactions  of  the  time ;  and  he  cannot  bo  supposed 
to  have  been  indifferent  to  the  desperate  course  which  the 
government  were  pursuing. 

In  1683,  when  the  memorable  trial  of  Lord  William 
Russel  took  place,  some  friends  and  relations  of  that  unfor- 
tunate gentleman  applied  to  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  fbr  his 
advice  and  direction  respecting  the  management  of  his 
defence.  With  this  recjuisition  he  readily  complied,  and 
furnished  the  accused  with  a  detailed  note  of  such  points 
of  law  and  fact  as  he  might  legally  and  prudently  insist 
upon  on  his  trial.  After  Uie  revolution  he  pubUshed  con- 
secutively two  pamphlets,  entitled  A  Dtfenee  ofLnrd  ttut- 
ter*  Innoeenet/,  in  which  he  argues  against  the  sufficiency 
of  the  indictment  and  the  evidence,  and  justifies  the  re- 
versal of  the  attainder,  with  great  force  of  language  end 
solidity  of  reasoning.  Hii  letter  of  advice  respecting  Lord 
Russel's  defence,  together  with  a  letter  containing  a  criti- 
cism on  the  proceedings  of  tbe  trial,  and  likewise  his  two 
Ktnphlets  on  the  same  subject,  ore  published  amongst  his 
iTliamentary  and  PiilitiaU  TraeU.  In  the  jiear  1689  he 
?uhllshed  a  tract,  entitled  The  Power,  Jurisdiction,  and 
'rivilege  o/  Parliament,  and  the  Antiqaitv  o/lheHoute  of 
Commtnu,  atterled.  The  occasion  of  this  tract  was  the 
prosecution  of  Sir  William  WlUiama  by  the  attorney- 
general,  for  having,  as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  by  express  order  of  the  House,  directed  Dangerfleld's 
Narrative  to  be  printed.  The  object  of  Atkyns's  argu- 
ment, which  displays  much  research  and  great  1^^  and 
historical  learning,  was  to  show  that  this  was  entirely  a 

Silestion  of  parliamentary  jurisdiction,  of  which  the  Court  of 
ling's  Bench  ought  not  to  take  cognizance.  It  is  said  by 
Hr.  Howell  in  his  account  of  Sir  'William  Williams's  cose 
in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  Stats  Trials,  p.  1380,  that 
the  case  was  originally  argued  fbr  the  defendant  by  Sir 
Robert  Atkyns  in  16S6,  who  volunteered  his  assistance  in 
conducting  it,  as  one  which  concerned  every  commoner  in 
England,  although  he  had  so  entirely  retired  from  the  pro- 
fession that  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  a  gown  to  appear  in 
court.  It  is  probable  that  this  anecdote  is  fbunded  upon  ■ 
mistake,  Pollexfeo  and  Jones  being  mentioned  as  the  do- 
fendant'i  couoael  in  contemporary  reports,  and  Sii  Robert 
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Atkyni  not  heiitg  alluded  to  u  having  takm  ttrf  part  in 
the  proceedings.  He  may,  however,  have  prepared  the 
emiment  for  the  occasitm,  which  he  aflerwanU  pwUished, 
although  be  did  not  deliver  it  in  court. 

Sir  Robert  Atkyna  was  returned  to  the  only  parliament 
called  by  James  II.,  as  representative  of  tlw  county  of 
Gloucester ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  at  that 
time  any  active  part  in  the  debates.  In  the  reign  of  James 
IL  he  composed  another  legal  argument,  the  subject  of 
which  was  Uie  king's  power  to  dispense  with  penal  statutes, 
and  which  was  suggested  by  the  well-known  caw  of  Sir 
Edward  Hales.  In  this  treatise,  he  oonsiders  at  Urge  the 
doctrine  of  tbe  king's  dispensing  power.     It  is  clearly  and 


the  royal  prerogative  contended  for  by  the  judges  ii 
case  will  hardly  be  denied  at  the  present  aaj. 

The  precise  port  performed  \yf  Sir  Rdiert  Atkyns  in  pro- 
moting tbe  revolution  cannot  be  ascflTtainod ;  but  bis  known 


that  he  was  not  a  passive  spectUor  of  the  change,  In  the 
month  of  April,  1689,  be  was  appointed  chief  baron  of  tbe 
Exchequer,  Sir  John  Holt  being  at  the  same  time  made 
chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  Sir  Henry  Polleiden 
chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  In  the  latter  pan  of 
the  same  year  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  tbe  House  of  Lords, 
and  continued  to  hold  that  office  until  the  great  seal  was 
^iven  to  Lord  Somers  in  1693.  During  the  long  vocation 
in  the  following  year.  Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  being  then 
seventy-four  years  of  age,  signified  his  intention  of  finally 
retiring  from  public  life :  attem^  were  made  by  the  go- 
vernment to  induce  him  to  continue  on  the  bench,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  some  difficulty  respecting  his  successor ;  but  he 
adhered  to  his  determination,  and  retired  to  his  seat  at 
Saperton  Hall,  near  Cirencester,  in  Glouoestershire,  whore 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  early  in  tbe 
year  1 709,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight  years.  In 
1734  his  pubUshed  writings  were  oollected  inte  aae  volume, 
under  Itha  title  of  Parhamentary  tmd  Political  Trael: 
Early  in  life  he  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Dacres  of  Cheshunt,  in  Hertfordshire,  by  whom  he  had  a 
sou,  Robert,  who  was  knighted  upon  a  visit  of  Charles  II. 
to  Bristol  soon  after  the  Restoration,  and  who  was  the 
author  of  the  Nittory  (if  Ghueetlerihire. 

ATLANTA  (in  Zoology),  a  genus  of  the  luterapodout 
mollutea  of  Lamarek,  which  Cuvier  places  nest  to  oannaria. 
The  animal  is  veiT  small,  and  Uie  shell  very  delicate. 
Lamnnon  thought  that  be  had  disoovared,  in  one  of  these 


[Atlut^roMU.] 

ihellt,  the  original  of  the  fbssil  ammonites,  or  eomua  Am- 
moms,  which,  however,  must  have  belonged  to  the  class  of 
eephalopodout  moUuilu,  or  cuttle-like  animals.  Atlanta 
innabits  tbe  Indian  seas.    [See  Hbtbsopoda.] 

Lesueur  describes  another  marine  genu*.  Allot,  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  above.  Atlas  has  no 
shell ;  and  Cuvier  confesses  his  inability  to  class  it,  '  so 
confused,'  says  he, '  is  the  description.'  Do  Blainville  thinks 
that  it  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  Qatleroplem,  and 
places  it  accordingly  under  Akera,  though  he  confesses  that 
It  is  not  entirely  known. 

ATLANTES  (  ArXavnc),  so  called  by  the  Greeks,  pro- 
bably, &om  tbe  well-known  fable  of  Atlas  supporting  tlM 
heavens.  This  is  a  terra  applied  to  figures  or  naif  figures 
of  men  used  in  tbe  plaoe  of  columns  or  pilasters,  to  sustain 
an  entablature :  they  are  called  also  Telamones,  a  word  of 
doubtful  derivation.  In  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  at 
Agrigentum,  mtvnd  by  Mr,  Cgclunll.  tiid  ducnbed  ia 
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lb  finrdi  Tolutoe  of  Stnut'a  Alhitu,  Atkates  an  repre- 
MDted  sUnding  upoo  «  plinth  placed  on  the  cDUblature 
atuTe  the  pilaiteis  of  ttw  mIU  oT  the  temple,  and  Bup- 
pordog  vi^  their  kaadi  Knd  ttma  th«  ent&blature  en 
■hicb  the  beams  or  the  nof  were  to  have  been  placed. 
The  AtkntM  of  thia  temple  vwe  twenty-Bve  feet  high,  built 
Id  course*  of  ilone,  eoneapondine  with  the  walls  of  tlie 
cella,  aod  partly  attached  to  it.     The  anoexed  cut,  showing 


[Fxn  Tnapk  cf  Jupitn-  u  Ap<|«Dtmi.] 
Ibe  front  eleration  of  the  fi^uree,  with  a  profile  of  one  of 
tbem,  hu  been  engraved  with  the  penniiBioa  of  the  pub- 
llihers  orStuait'ail(A«nt.  (F<b:  a  more  detailed  account  of 
ibe«e  BKures,  tee  vol.  iv,  eui.  i.  of  Stuart'i  Athera,  pub- 
lished  by  Weale.  Holbora.) 

1q  the  Tepidaham  of  the  hatha  at  Pompeii,  Atlantea  of 
baked  cUy,  in  high  relief,  and  innrusted  with  the  fineit 
muble  BtucoD,  painted  to  repie«ent  life,  are  ranged  at  equal 
iliitan<xi  roima  the  room,  to  aupport  an  entatuature  from 
vhicb  the  arched  ceiling  apringt ;  in  the  intervals  between 
tlie  Geurea.  niche*  are  formed  for  the  dresa  of  the  battacn. 
Ttie  figures  axe  about  two  feet  high,  and  stand,  like  those 
U  AgTigentum.  m  a  plinth.     In  tba  annexed  cut,  &om 


[FraaPsaipM.] 


llic  Society's  work  on  Pompeii,  a  repreteatalion  of  these 

In  the  architecture  of  the  modem  Ilalians,  the  Atlantes 
vc  oRen  found  supporting  the  entablature  over  en  entrance 
loa[alaceor  agarden.  At  Milan,  there  ia  a  colossal  exam- 
pte  of  the  former ;  and  the  rustic  gate  to  the  Famese  Gar  - 
^ni  al  Roma,  the  design  of  Vignola,  may  be  adduced  aa 
an  eiample  of  Ihe  latter. 

ATLANTIC  OCEAN  ia  the  name  given  to  that  part 
pf  Ihe  ocean  which  separate*  the  old  from  the  new  world : 
il  saibei  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Americas,  and  the  wost- 
"h  sbares  of  Europe  and  Africa.  Nature  not  having  fixed 
>n;  boundary  between  it  and  those  seas  which  are  adjacent 
to  anJ  communicate  with  it,  we  shall  suppose  that  it  is 
Winded  &om  the  PaciBe  Ocean  by  a  straight  line  drawn 
Trom  Cape  Horn,  the  southern  extremity  of  America,  to  the 
"lamic  pole,  snd  from  the  Indian  Sea  by  another  drawn 
<i>3m  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  same  pole.  On  the 
nonh  we  may  say  that  its  boundaries  are  Died  by  nature,  in 
thai  coniinuous  and  impervious  barrier  of  ice  which  extends 
Ixi'Mn  80°  and  B2°  N.  lat  from  the  coast  of  Greenland  to 
tbeislnQd  ofNoFB  Zembla.  By  fixing  these  boundaries,  a 
P^  of  the  Northern  Polar  or  Icy  Sea,  as  well  as  of  the 
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Antarctic  Ocean,  is  included  in  the  Atlantic,  but  those  con- 
tiguous part*  cannot  well  be  separated  in  a  Ue&cnptiuu  uf 
tlu  Atlantic 

Though  the  Atlantic  Ocean  extends  from  pole  to  pole,  its 
breadth  is  comparatively  not  great  The  two  continents 
which  form  its  shores  approach  nearest  one  another  be- 
tween 69°  and  71°  N.  UC  where  tha  coasts  of  Greenland 
are  only  BOO  geographical  mile*  from  those  of  Norway,  a 
distance  hardly  greater  than  that  between  Nantes  in  Ptanca 
and  Cape  Wrath  in  Scotland.  Between  Cape  St.  Roquo  in 
Brazil,  about  b"  S.  IbL,  and  the  cOB«t  of  Sierra  Leone  in 
Africa,  between  5°  and  8"  N.  lat.,  the  continents  are  not 
above  ISDO  geoinapbical  miles  from  one  another,  or  about 
a*  far  as  the  North  Cape  from  the  Nora.  These  are  tha 
two  parts  where  the  width  of  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean  ia  least. 
Us  greatest  breadth  is  under  30°  N.  lat.,  where  the  penin- 
sula of  Florida  and  the  western  coast  of  Marorco  in  Africa 
ore  separated  by  upwards  of  3600  geographical  miles,  or 
60°  of  latitude. 

Humboldt  compares  the  form  of  the  Atlantic  Ooean  to 
that  of  a  longitudinal  valley,  wlwse  projecting  and  retiring 
angles  correspond  to  one  another.  He  supposes  it  to  be 
farmed  by  a  very  violent  rush  of  the  waters  from  tha  south. 
which  bemg  repulsed  by  tlie  mountains  along  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  took  a  direction  towards  the  coast  of  AQHca,  and 
formed  the  Gulf  of  Guinea ;  here  being  stopped  by  the  high 
coast  of  Upper  Guinea,  and  obliged  to  run  again  to  the  west, 
the  stream  gave  origin  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  issuing  thence  ran  between  the  mountains 
of  western  Europe  and  those  of  North  America,  until  it 
gradually  diminished  in  velocity  and  force,  and  at  length 
subsided.  In  confirmation  of  this  hypolbesii,  he  observe*, 
that  the  primitive  mountains  in  the  Brazilian  provinces  of 
Rio,  Minas  Geraea,  Babia,  and  Pemambucco  are  under  tbo 
same  degree  of  latitude  as  those  of  Congo,  and  that  the  im- 
mense plain  along  the  banks  of  the  Amaion  river  corre- 
sponds to  that  traversed  by  the  Quorra :  further,  that  the 
mountains  of  Parime  in  America  lie  opposite  to  those  of 
Upper  Guinea,  and  that  the  great  plains,  which  before  this 
catastrophe,  according  to  his  hypothesis,  extended  to  the 
south  of  the  present  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  by  the 
submersion  of  which  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  tha  Gulf  of 
Mexico  were  formed,  are  under  the  same  parallel  as  tha 
great  desert^f  the  Sahara. 

The  South  Atlantic  Ocean  doe*  not  offer  any  other  pecu- 
liarity in  its  formation,  but  the  Northern  is  distinguished  by 
several. 

First,  we  may  observe  the  formation  of  ita  islands  lying 
within  the  polar  circle.  They  are  countries  of  consider- 
able extent,  but  divided  b^  extremely  narrow,  long,  and 
winding  straits,  of  very  difDcult  navigation,  which  is  in- 
creasea  by  their  being  only  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  year 
free  from  ice.  For  instance,  the  group  of  Nova  ZemUa 
conaiata  of  at  least  two  larger  ones;  that  of  SpiU- 
bergen  of  three  larger  and  many  smaller  ones;  and  it  is 
rather  more  than  a  supposition,  that  the  extensive  country 
known  by  the  name  of  Greenland  is  composed  of  a  numbw 
of  large  islands,  divided  from  one  another  by  narrow,  long, 
and  winding  atraits.  This  peculiarity  in  the  formation  is 
repeated,  though  on  a  less  scale,  in  the  islands  which  akirt 
the  coasts  of  Norway,  where,  in  same  instances,  Itie  atraits 
which  once  divided  them  from  the  continent  have  been  flllad 
up  by  earthy  matter,  and  now  resemble  exactly  Glen  More 
in  Scotland.  In  iio  otber  part  of  the  seas  has  such  a  dis- 
positian  of  islands  been  observed,  except  in  those  on  tha 
S.W.  coast  of  America,  ond  probably  those  on  the  N.Wn 
about  the  latitude  of  Admiralty  Island. 

But  a  still  more  remarkable  and  more  important  featun 
of  the  Nurth  Atlantic,  is  its  connexion  with  medilerranean, 
or  eh»e,  seas  of  great  extent  Such  are  the  Baltic  Sea  and 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  the  Old  Continent,  and  Hudson's 
Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  the  Caribbean  Sea,  in 
the  New  World.  These  seas  doubtless  form  peirt  of  tho 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  but  they  cannot  be  considered  aa  bay*  or 
gulfs,  the  connexion  between  them  and  the  Atlantic  being 
effected  by  narrow  straits,  anil  not  by  an  open  sea ;  and,  b^ 
sides,  they  extend  so  far  into  the  coutinents,  that  aorae  of 
them,  as  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  affords  by  itself  a  navin- 
tion  of  3000  geographical  miles.  Similar  seas  indeed  exist 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  the  Gulfs  of  Persia  and  o\ 
Arabia  resemble  rather  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltio 
Seas,  than  the  Giitf  of  Bengal  or  that  of  Guinea ;  but  they 
are  of  much  less  extent.    This  peculiarity  in  its  form  bringt 
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the  AOantic  Ocean  uud  its  appendages  into  immciliate  con-  i 
tact  with  a  tnttch  g;reater  extent  of  country  than  the  other- 
seas  that  wash  both  continents.  We  accordingly  find  that 
the  continentiil  shores  of  lh«  Atlantk)  exceed  In  extent 
those  of  the  PAciflc  Ocean  and  the  Indian  Sea»  the  two 
other  great  divisions  of  the  Ocean,  taken  together,  thou{»h  the 
latter  bovcr  at  least  three  times  the  surface  of  the  former. 

Tlie  cOntindntal  coasts  of  Europe  fVom  the  strait  of  Wai- 
(ttklft  to  that  of  CafTa  (the  entratioe  of  the  sea  of  AtolT),  arti 
about  1 7,000  ^graphical  miles ;  those  of  Asia  along  the 
Blark  6ea,  th(»  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea»  are  nearly  3000  tniles ;  and  the  coasts  of  AfVlca,  along 
the  Mediterranean  6ea,  are  ufiwards  of  2000  geographical 
h\\\\ii.  Add  to  these  the  western  shores  of  Afrira  from 
Mm  strait  of  Qibraltar  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  com- 
]i^eUei)d  about  6000  geographical  miles,  and  the  whole  eastern 
chores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  amount  to  28,000  geographical 
iniltMi;  In  computing  its  western  shores,  we  sliall  consider 
(ircenland  as  a  part  of  the  continent,  though  it  probably  is 
not  stHctly  true  t  and  on  this  supposition  we  find  that  the 
easterh  shores  of  America  comprehend  about  20,000  geogra- 

f»hical  miles.  Ccmsefluently  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
Inre  a  circuit  of  about  48,000  geographical  miles.  The 
(!DQsts  of  Asi&  are  upwanls  of  30,000  geo<^raphical  miles ;  but 
tieorly  3000  of  them  belong  to  tho  Mcoiierranean  Sea.  and 
c  msri^uentlV  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Tlie  eastern  coast  of 
AfVica  hiay  ue  Computed  at  6000  geographical  miles,  and  the 
WT^tem  coast  of  America  at  upwards  of  1 1 ,000.  Thus  the 
roifits  of  tlie  IHiciflc  Ocean  and  those  of  the  Indian  Sea 
taken  together  do  not  amount  to  much  more  than  44,000 
•geographical  miles,  or  nearly  4000  miles  less  than  those  of 
i\vS  Atlantic  Ocean.  AVe  shall  obserre,  that  in  this  calcu- 
lution  the  northern  shores  of  Asia  along  the  Polar  Sea  ara 
included,  and  as  they  amount  to  upwards  of  2600  geogra- 
phical miles,  the  account  is  still  more  in  favour  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocban,  if  this  length  is  subtracted.  We  shall  not 
enlarge  on  the  advantages  which  such  a  peculiar  form  of 
the  Atlantic  must  offer  for  the  progress  of  civilization. 

Tliese  advantages  would  extend  to  a  great  distance  into 
the  interior  of  both  continents,  if  the  number  and  magnitude 
of  the  riwrs  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  were  proportionate 
to  the  ettent  of  its  shores.  On  the  eastern  side,  the  surfkce, 
whose  drainage  fVills  into  tlie  Atlantic,  Is  comparatively 
limited,  and  does  not  comprehend  even  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope :  the  greatest  river  of  tnis  part  of  the  world,  the  Volga, 
carries  ita  waters  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  No  European  river  of 
the  first  or  second  class  Hows  immediatelv  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ;  the  largest  being  probably  the  Rhine,  whose  course 
does  not  exceed  700  English  miles.  But  three  rivers  of  the 
second  dass,  the  Nile,  the  Danube,  and  the  Dnieper,  enter 
the  Mediterranean  8ca  or  its  branches.  The  boundary  line, 
which  marks  the  region  tnm  which  the  waters  run  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east,  is  extremely  irregular.  On 
the  north  it  begins  with  the  roost  northern  extremity  of  the 
Uralian  Mountains,  and  Mlows  that  range  to  near  the 
sixty-first  parallel,  where,  at  the  sources  of  the  Kama,  it 
S\i4dettlt  turns  to  the  south-west  and  then  to  the  west,  in 
Wlitch  direction  it  continues  to  the  sources  of  the  Volga, 
hardly  150  miles  distant  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  From 
this  point  it  runs  nearly  south  to  the  5 5^  of  1  at.,  from  which 
it  ext^tids  east-south-east  between  the  tributaries  of  the 
Volga  on  one  side,  and  those  of  the  Dnieper  and  Don  on 
the  -other.  Having  thus  attained  the  45^  of  E.  long.,  and 
nearly  the  52^  of  N.  lat,  it  takes  a  due  southern  direction 
K»tvTOen  the  rivers  Don  and  Volga,  and  nearly  traveraing 
tlite  middle  of  the  Caucasus,  it  declines  to  the  south- west, 
and  separates  the  upner  course  of  the  Euphrates  from  the 
nmnll  rivets  Which  fell  into  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Scauderoon.  It  then  runs  along  the  coast  of  Syria  at  an 
^a\x^rige  distaha»  of  less  than  a  hundred  miles,  and  turns 
reunff  tt)  the  Isthmus  of  Succ.  In  Africa  it  encloses  the 
xtiUey  t>f  the  Nile,  the  npper  part  of  which  is  of  unknown 
%xtcnt.  To  tlie  cant  of  tnis  river,  the  bouinlary  of  the  At- 
lantic rutis  along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  a  branch  of 
ItH^  TnHian  Ocean,  and  at  the  sources  of  the  Nile  it  is  at 
V&AfA  llttK)  Ihiles  distant  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
t?on^^ent!y  from  the  Atlantic,  the  greatest  distance  which 
It  prohnhly  attains  in  the  old  wT>rld.  Fh>m  ne4r  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile,  it  runs  due  west,  following  generally  the  thir- 
tftoth  parallel  till  it  arrives  at  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
tspposite  the  Canary  Islands.  To  the  south  of  the  tliirtieth 
parallel,  the  boundary  of  the  drainage  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
fills  in  with  ha  shotes;  the  great  African  desert  not  t^^ing 


included  in  it.  What  parts  of  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara 
belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Atlkntio  Ooean,  our  present  geo- 
graphical knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  decide  with 
accuracy.  Perhapa  we  shall  not  much  Ofverrate  it,  in  sup- 
posing tliat  the  drainage  of  half  of  its  surfiice  flows  to  tho 
Atlantic.  We  therelbre  may  suppose  that  the  basin  of  the 
Atlantic  oontatns  about  Uiree  millions  of  square  miles  in 
Europe,  not  half  a  million  in  Asia»  and  about  six  millions 
in  Africa ;  which  all  taken  together  do  not  amount  to  more 
than  nine  millions  and  a  half,  or  about  one-fourUi  of  the 
continent  of  the  antient  world ;  but  the  new  continent  be- 
longs almost  entuely  to  its  basin. 

In  South  America,  the  water-Shlkl  between  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  Oceans  runs  at  a  distance  of  from  25  to  200 
miles  from  the  shores  of  the  former,  except  in  the  very 
southern  extremity  of  the  Andes  [see  Andbs]  ;  and  the  ex- 
tensive plains  which  cover  the  greatest  part  of  the  surface 
of  that  continent  send  their  waters  to  tne  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Probably  not  less  than  six  millions  of  square  miles  of  the 
surface  of  South  America  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  only  half  a  million  to  that  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In 
North  America,  the  line  which  separates  the  waters  falling 
into  both  oceans  lies  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  tho 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  but  even  here  the  great  plains 
to  the  east  of  the  Stony  Mountains  send  their  rivers  to  the 
Atlantic :  so  that»  if  we  assign  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  even 
the  northern  region  traversed  by  the  Mackenzie  River,  the 
area  drained  by  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Atlantic  may 
amount  to  upwards  of  six  millions  of  square  miles,  whilst 
those  falling  into  the  Pacific  probably  do  not  drain  tnore 
than  two  millions.  According  to  this  account,  the  basin  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  comprehends  about  nineteen  millions 
of  square  miles  on  both  continents ;  and  the  remainder, 
amounting  to  about  twenty-seven  or  twentv-eight  millions, 
belongs  to  the  basins  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Seas,  and  to 
those  of  a  few  inland  lakes,  or  to  a  few  deserts  which  ha\  c 
no  water. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  being,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
commercial  world,  the  most  frequented  high-road  of  com- 
munication, has  been  examined  more  completely  than  the 
other  seas,  with  respect  to  its  facilities  for  navigation.  The 
dangers  and  difiiculties  produced  by  numerous  and  intricate 
groups  of  islands  are  of  less  frequent  occurrence  in  this  son 
than  in  any  other:  for,  if  we  except  the  chain  of  islands 
which  separates  the  Ghilf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea 
from  the  Atlantic,  and  which  therefore  are  to  be  considered 
as  forming  part  of  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  it  can  hardly  l)c 
said  to  contain  any  group  of  islands  between  50°  N.  lat.  and 
50°  S.  lat.  The  groups  of  the  Azores,  Canaries,  and  Cape 
de  Verde  Islands,  as  well  as  those  of  Guinea  and  the  Ber- 
mudas, are  small,  and  present  few  diflSculties  to  navigatorH. 
The  Canaries,  including  Madeira,  are  much  resorted  to  ))y 
vessels,  from  their  situation  on  the  verge  of  the  regions  in 
which  the  elements  essential  to  navigation  (vix.,  the  air  and 
the  water)  undergo  a  change:  for  to  the  south  of  that 
group,  the  winds,  as  w^Il  as  the  motion  of  the  sea  or  the 
currents,  are  generally  much  less  changeable  than  in  tho 
latitudes  nearer  to  the  poles. 

With  respect  to  the  unnds^  the  whole  surface  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  may  be  divided  into  three  regions,  in  one 
of  which  the  winds  maintain  a  constant  course  from  cast  to 
west,  and  have  obtained  the  name  of  trade-winds.  This 
region  extends  to  about  30°  of  lat.  on  both  sides  of  the  equa- 
tor. The  other  two  regions,  to  the  north  and  south  of  the 
thirtieth  parallel  in  both  hemispheres,  are  subject  to  a  con- 
tinual change  of  the  winds,  and  are  therefore  called  the 
regions  of  variable  winds. 

It  is  not  here  our  object  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of 
the  natural  causes  whtcn  produce  the  phenomenon  of  the 
verpetual  or  trade  mndt  [see  Trade  Winds]  ;  but  we  shall 
nistorically  observe  the  deviations  fh)m  these  general  rules, 
which  are  found  to  exist  in  the  Atlantic  Sea,  and  which 
themselves  aflbct  the  navigatk>n  of  it  no  less  than  the 
trade-winds. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  region  uf  the  trade- windt,  these 
winds  blow,  on  tne  north  side  of  the  equator,  from  north- 
east ;  and  on  the  south,  from  south  or  sou^-west,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter.  If  they  continued  in  these  directions,  they 
wtmld  of  coune  meet  one  another,  but  this  is  not  the  case : 
both  trade-winds  are  separated  fhym  one  another  by  the 
region  of  cairns.  This  region  is  not  always  of  Uie  same 
extent,  and  does  not  occupy  the  same  part  of  the  ocean, 
though  it  always  extends  oyer  ^e  trhole  of  it  from  the  coa9t9 
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of  AfKca  to  thoM  of  America.    It  sometimes  occupies  not 
much  more  than  two,  and  at  other  seasons  up  to  ten  degrees 
oi  latitude.     It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  it  does 
n>t  extend  equally  on  both  sides  of  the  eauator,  but  is  rather 
situated  in  tne  northern  hemisphere.    It  rarely  extends  to 
the  south  of  the  line,  and  never  fiarther  than  two  and  a  halt' 
degrees  of  south  latitodo,  whilst,  on  the  north  of  the  equa- 
tor, it  sometimes  advances  even  to  the  thirteenth  degree  of 
latitude.    The  position  of  the  sun  visibly  influences  the  posi- 
tion of  the  region  of  calms,  as  well  as  the  range  within  which 
the  trade- winds  blow.    In  the  summer  months,  especially 
in  July,  August,  and  September,  the  calms  advance  towards 
the  north,  and  extend  sometimes,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
sen*ed,  to  the  thirteenth  pamllel ;  at  this  time  the  southern 
tiade-wind  encroaches  considerably  on  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, being  found  as  far  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  degree  of 
northern  latitude.    It  may  even  be  said  that  this  last-men- 
tioned trade-wind  passes  the  ec^uator  all  the  year  round, 
except  in  January,  when  the  region  of  oolms  extends  to  two 
and  a  half  degrees  of  south  latitude.    The  central  line  of 
this  region  may  therefore  be  placed  at  about  five  or  five 
and  a  half  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  its  mean  breadth 
may  extend  over  five  or  five  and  a  half  degrees  of  latitude, 
or  from  300  to  330  geographical  miles.    The  calms  which 
reign  in  this  region  would  oppose  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
the  progress  of  vessels,  if  the  water  was  not  daily  agitated 
by  a  squall.    At  noon,  a  black  and  well*defined  cloud  ap- 
peals towards  the  east,  which  seems  to  announce  a  violent 
thunder*atorm;  suddenly  a  wind   rises,  blows  with  great 
violence  Ibr  a  few  minutes,  sends  down  a  few  drops  of  rain, 
and  immediately  the  calm  returns.    It  is  only  by  means  of 
these  daily  squalU  that  the  region  of  calms  can  be  passed  by 
vessels,  but  it  always  proves  a  very  disagreeable  navigation. 

The  trade-winds  themselves  are  subject  to  change  in  their 
extent,  according  to  the  seasons,  and  in  their  direction, 
according  to  the  differsnt  degrees  of  longitude.  They 
withdraw  farther  from  the  equator  when  ihe  sun  is  in 
the  hemisphere  in  which  ^y  blow,  and  they  occupy  a 
wider  range  towards  the  coasts  of  America,  than  at 
a  short  distanee  fnmi  the  old  world.  In  the  seas  bor- 
dering on  the  latter  they  are  rarely  encountered  at  thirty 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  often  not  before  reaching  the 
twenty -seventh  parallel,  so  that  the  mean  boundary  may  be 
plaeed  at  twenty-eight  and  a  half  degrees.  Towards  Ame- 
rica, however,  they  extend  somewhat  more  towards  the  north, 
even  to  thirty-two  degrees  of  latitude,  so  that  the  mean 
boundary  may  be  fixed  at  the  thirtieth  parallel.  The  direc^ 
tion  of  th£  trade-winds  changes  with  their  progress  from 
esst  to  west.  Near  the  old  continent,  and  north  of  the 
equator,  the  direetion  is  from  north- eastt  or  nearly  so,  but 
farther  off  it  declines  move  to  the  east,  so  that  in  the  middle 
ef  the  oeean  it  is  east  a  quarter  north,  and  on  the  coasts  of 
America  it  blows  from  due  east.  No  navigation  im  more 
pleasant  than  that  with  the  trade-winds.  Tray  are  rather  a 
breexe  than  a  wind,  and  their  blowing  is  unifem,  constant, 
and  not  interrupted  by  squalls.  The  waves  raised  by  them 
8f»  lew,  and  their  swell  is  gentle*  All  these  cireumstances 
induced  Humboldt  to  think  that  it  is  less  dangerous  to  pass 
from  the  Canaries  to  America,  than  to  traverse  one  of  the 
small  lakes  of  Bwitserland ;  and  he  eompares  this  naviga- 
tion with  the  gentle  descent  on  a  slow-flowing  river,  or 
rather  a  canal.  The  Spantards  have  called  this  part  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  ilgol/o  de  ku  danuu-^Mupj^omnff  that  even 
kdies  eould  muster  eourage  enough  to  navigate  it ;  for  here 
the  passage  to  Ameriea  may  safely  be  efii»eted  in  an  open 
faoaL 

To  tiiMe  general  ebeervations  we  shall  add  a  few  others, 
with  recpeet  to  the  diflmence  between  the  northern  and 
the  floulhem  timde-^ind.  The  northern  Cmde-wind  declines 
only  fkon  north-east  to  eaat  in  its  nrogfess  westward,  but  it 
is  less  eesutaat  towards  its  nortbern  boundary  than  the 
sonthera  towaids  the  antajnctic  pole.  Between  the  twen- 
tieth md  thirtieth  degiwes  of  north  latitude,  sometimes 
vioteni  noffth-westem  winds  prevail.  For  that  reason,  ves- 
sels hound  fef  the  West  Indies  or  Bouth  America  sail 
along  the  M  eontinent  till  they  attain  the  twenty-first 
parallel,  when  tkey  turn  to  the  west. 

The  southern  tcsdorwind  ib  more  ngular,  and  always 
meei«ae  its  dilution,  and  it  is  ahu  less  boisterous  towards 
ita  MHitheiM  bouadary.  It  extends,  as  we  bare  already 
obsMud*  ae  far  nscth,  that  it  is  sometimes  found  in  force 
as  fer  us  the  ifth  or  even  sixth  degree  of  north  latitude. 
Akag  tba  eoaili  of  S^uthem  Africa,  it  blows  fkom  the 


south-west ;  but  at  a  distance  firom  the  eoast  it  bebomes  by 
degrees  more  southerly,  and  as  it  proceeds  farther  to  thn 
west  its  direction  becomes  nearly  due  east,  ^he  mend  jar. 
of  twenty  degrees  west  of  Greenwich  may  be  considered  as 
a  line  of  separation  between  the  winds  which  blow  from 
tho  south  and  those  fVom  the  east.  To  the  east  of  that  Una, 
the  direction  of  the  winds  varies  between  S.W.  and  S.8.B.y 
and  to  the  west  of  that  lino  between  S.8.E.  i|nd  E.S.£. 

The  trade-winds  do  not  begin  to  blow  on  the  coast  of  the 
continents,  but  only  at  a  considerable  distance  fmm  them. 
This  is  to  be  attributed  to  i\xe  different  degree  of  tempera- 
ture of  the  land  and  of  the  sea*  which,  when  the  land  is  ex*^ 
tensive,  must  be  considerable,  and  produce  a  great  change 
in  the  wind.  Thus,  between  the  northern  tiada-wind  and 
tho  African  coast,  from  the  Canaries  to  the  Cape  de  Verde 
Islands,  or,  more  exaody,  between  Cape  Bojador  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Senegal,  the  wind  blows  constantly  from  the 
west.  This  phenomenon  is  to. be  aecounted  for  by  the  nature 
of  the  great  desert  called  the  Sahara,  whose  surfhce,  com- 
posed of  loose  sand,  is  heated  by  the  aun  to  an  excessive 
degree,  and,  rarefying  the  superincumbent  air,  causes  it  to 
rise.  When  this  rareAed  volume  of  air  oomes  in  contact 
with  the  more  dense  strata  of  air  covering  the  sea,  the  latter 
expands  over  the  deserts,  and  in  this  manner  the  west  wind 
along  this  coast  is  product. 

But  this  influence  of  the  Sahara  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  Farther  to  the  south*  as  &r  as 
Cape  Mesurado,  otmore  properly  b<)tween  16^N.  lat  and 
the  equator,  that  is,  to  the  east  of  the  region  of  calms,  a 
kind  of  monsoon  prevails,  blowing  in  certain  plaees  to  the 
distance  of  seventy  leagues  off  shove  (fifty  leagues  off 
Sierra  Leone),  and  proceeding  from  the  northrcast  or  north 
from  September  to  June,  but  in  the  remaindmr  of  the  year 
from  south-west.  It  is  remarkable  that  along  this  coast 
the  currents  are  likewise  periodical*  and  change  together 
with  the  winds ;  but  they  always  run  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to  them.  In  tho  Gillf  of  Guinea  or  Benin,  and  along 
the  coast  of  Southern  Africa  to  30^  S.  lat.,  the  wind  does 
not  materially  differ  from  the  southern  trade  wind,  blowing 
constantly  from  the  south-west,  or  neariy  so. 

The  changes  which  are  produced  in  the  direetion  of  the 
southern  trade-wind  by  the  continent  of  South  Amerioa 
are  considerable.  Along  the  coast  of  Brazil  a  regular 
monsoon  is  formed,  which  between  September  and  ifaifili 

Sroceeds  from  between  N.  i  E.  to  N.B.  i  B. ;  and  from 
[arch  te  September  from  betwoen  B.  |  N.  to  B.S.E.  This 
monsoon  blows  commonly  with  considerable  force,  and  ex- 
tends to  a  great  distance  from  the  shore,  especially  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  when  it  is  at  its  height,  at  which 
time  it  sometimes  advances  neariy  as  &r  as  the  middle  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  To  the  north  of  the  equator  ^e  trade- 
wind  does  not  undergo  any  change  along  the  coast  of 
America.  This  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  lowness 
of  the  coast  of  Guiana,  and  that  of  the  extensive  and  fre- 

2uently  inundated  plains  along  the  lower  course  of  the 
Orinoco.  It  is  even  observed  that  in  this  quarter  the 
trade-winds  Extend  so  far  over  the  land,  thai  their  eflbct  is 
felt  at  Angostura,  240  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river. 
[See  AwoosTUEA.] 

These  are  the  winds  which  blew  on  both  sides  of  the 
equator  to  the  thirtieth  degree  of  lat.  in  the  region  of  the 
perpetual  winds.  To  the  north  and  south  of  this  region  the 
winds  are  variable ;  but  it  is  observed  that  westerly  winds 
prevail  in  both  hemispheres ;  and,  aeeoiding  to  the  compu- 
tation of  Majmr  Benn^l,  Uio  proporiion  between  these  that 
blow  from  the  west  te  those  from  the  eiet,  is  as  0  to  54  in 
the  northern  hemisphere.  Besides  being  variable  in  dirsc- 
tion,  they  vary  likewise  extreoaely  ia  the  degree  of  force 
with  which  they  blow. 

The  eurrenis  of  the  AHantie  are  loss  important  Chan  the 
winds ;  but  still  they  contribute  eonsiderably  |o  eoeelerate  or 
retard  navigation,  and  on  that  aooeunt  dsAorve  the  greatest 
attention.  But,  as  hardly  sixty  years  have  passed  since 
tliey  began  to  attract  the  nttenliea  of  the  navigator  as  well 
as  the  geographer,  and  as  the  aulqeet  is  involved,  fkom  its 
nature,  in  many  difficulties,  the  informalaon  eespeeting 
them  is  not  such  as  oould  be  wished ;  stdl  muoh  has  bees 
collected,  which  is  both  interesting  and  ueeAil. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  hardly  eny  considerable  porr 
tion  of  the  ocean  which  always  remains  stilL  The  titles 
do  not  occasion  an  absoiule  removal  of  the  water  fkom  one 
plaoe  to  another*  except  sear  the  ooast ;  and  even  there  this 
motion  is  limited  te  a  oomfantively  fmall  diftanee.    But 
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^ides  tbe  tides*  two  kinds  of  motion  nrc  to  be  distinguisbed 
u  the  sea,  which  we  shall  name  with  Miyor  ReDoell  the 
Irtff-ciirrenti  aaii  the  Hream-cwrrenis, 

The  drift'Currentt  owe  their  origin  to  the  effects  produced 
on  Uie  surface  of  the  sea  by  the  perpetual  or  prevailing 
winds ;  the  former,  even  where  they  do  not  blow  with  great 
force,  by  their  uninterrupted  continuance  displace  and  push 
forward  the  upper  strata  of  the  water,  and  thus  produce  a 
motion  towards  the  region  to  which  they  blow.  These 
driftrcurrents  are  constant,  and  run  always  in  the  same 
direction  and  commonly  with  pretty  equal  velocity.  The 
drih-currents  produced  by  the  prevalent  winds  are  not  so 
constant  and  do  not  always  run  in  the  same  direction  nor 
with  the  same  velocity*  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  former 
kind  of  drift-current  is  found  only  between  the  tropics, 
where  it  is  produced  by  the  trade-wind ;  and  the  latter  to 
the  north  and  south  of  30^,  where  they  are  ascribed  to  the 
effects  of  the  prevalent  winds. 

The  drift-current  is,  in  some  measure,  observable  all  over 
that  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  is  under  the 
influence  of  the  trade-winds ;  but  as  these  winds  ara  not 
very  constant  to  the  north  of  the  23d  parallel,  and  rarely 
extend  to  the  south  of  the  9th,  the  current  is  constant 
only  between  these  two  boundaries.  In  the  region  of  the 
calms  it  is  very  weak,  and  often  entirely  ceases.  But  in 
those  regions  in  which  the  southern  trade-winds  blow,  it  is 
again  perceptible  and  constant,  except  along  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  where  it  has  rather  a  northerly  than  a  westerly 
motion ;  the  latter,  however,  becomes  by  degrees  more  pre- 
valent in  proportion  as  the  wind  takes  that  direction  in 
advancing  to  the  west  The  mean  velocity  of  this  current 
is  from  9  to  10  miles  per  day,  or,  according  to  the  computa- 
tion of  Humboldt,  only  one-fourth  of  uie  velocity  with 
which  those  rivers  in  Europe  commonly  flow  on  which  ob- 
servations have  been  made. 

The  drift-current,  which  in  tho  northern  portion  of  the 
Atlantic  is  produced  by  the  prevalent  westerly  winds,  flows 
in  a  westerly  direction ;  but  it  is  not  perpetual,  and  is  so  slow, 
thati  when  a  ship  keeps  clear  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  it  only 
manifests  itself  generally  on  the  whole  course  of  a  voyage 
from  Europe  to  America  and  vice  versd,  retarding  the  for- 
mer and  forwarding  the  latter. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  drift- currents,  especially 
the  permanent,  are  very  favourable  to  navigation,  by  ren- 
dering the  voyages  to  some  countries  more  easy,  more 
certain,  and  less  dangerous.  But  the  streonirCwrenU  are 
much  less  sa  Up  to  the  present  time  they  have  commonly 
proved  adverse,  causing  great  loss  of  life  and  property,  and 
Ibrcin^  vessels  out  of  their  course.  Many  navigators,  running 
from  Madeira  to  Teneriffe,  and  expecting  to  arrive  at  the 
latter  island,  have  unexpectedly  found  Sieir  vessels  cast 
upon  the  shores  of  Africa,  nearly  300  sea  miles  out  of  their 
course.  Such  errors  can  only  be  detected  by  fl^^uent  astro- 
nomical observations,  and  by  comparing  them  with  the  dead 
reckoning.  If  ^ey  are  not  detected  in  time,  shipwrecks 
sometimes  become  unavoidable. 

We  cannot  compare  the  stream-currents  of  the  ocean  with 
the  rivers  of  the  continents.  The  stream-currents  cover  such 
a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  sea,  that  were  they  trans- 
ferred to  the  continents,  they  would  no  longer  be  considered 
as  rivers,  but  as  lai^e  branches  of  the  sea.  The  causes  to 
which  they  owe  their  origin  are  still  involved  in  obscurity ; 
our  obser^'ations  have  not  yet  penetrated  into  the  depth  of 
the  sea, — they  have  only  shghtly  investigated  its  surface, — 
and  there  are  some  facts  which  lead  to  the  opinion  that  the 
stream-currents  are  of  great  depth,  and  in  many  parts,  if 
not  in  all,  extend  to  the  bottom  of  Uie  sea.  This  indicates 
clearly  that  their  origin  must  not  be  ascribed  to  changes  which 
take  place  on  its  surface,  and  cannot  affect  the  lower  strata 
of  its  waters.  The  opinions  which. have  been  formed  mi 
this  object  may  be  seen  under  the  article  Currents.  We 
shall  here  only  notice  the  largest  of  the  cun-ent  streams 
which  belong  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  indicate  their  ex- 
tent, velocity,  and  temperature,  their  only  properties  which, 
up  to  this  time,  have  been  in  some  degree  ascertained. 

Two  large  stream-currents  traverse  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
the  Equatorial  Current^  running  from  Uie  coast  of  Africa  to 
that  of  South  America,  and  the  Gulf  Stream,  flowing  from 
North  America  to  the  shores  of  Europe. 

The  Equatorial  Current^  so  called  from  its  course  lying 
under  or  near  the  Line,  may  be  supposed  to  be  formed 
between  the  islands  of  St  Thomas  and  Anno  Bom,  in  the 
bight  or  bajr  of  Beiiio«    Henpe  it  proceeds  to  the  west  on  I 


both  sides  of  tne  equator,  as  far  as  22°  W.  long.,  where  it 
sends  off  a  branch  to  the  north-west.  Soon  aAerwards  it 
declines  somewhat  to  the  south,  and  runs  in  this  direction 
towards  the  two  capes  of  St  Augitsttn  and  St  Roque,  on 
the  Brazilian  coast  At  the  distance  of  about  300  sea-miles 
from  these  capes,  it  divides  into  two  currents ;  the  northern, 
running  along  the  shores  of  Guiana,  and  hence  deriving 
the  name  of  Guiana  Current^  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea 
by  the  straits  which  separate  the  Leeward  Islands,  lying 
to  the  south  of  MarUniqucv  from  each  other  and  from 
the  continent  of  South  America;  and  in  some  measure 
in  this  sea  it  may  be  supposed  to  terminate  its  course. 
The  Brazil  Current,  or  the  other  branch  of  the  equatorial 
current  runs  to  the  south-west  along  the  shores  cf  Brasil, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Plata  River,  and  may  even  be  traced 
to  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens  and  of  Le  Maire.  Tho 
whole  length,  of  this  current  from  St  Thomas  to  Cape 
St.  Roque,  amounts  to  upwards  of  2500  nautical  miles : 
and  if  we  add  the  Guiana  current,  from  the  point  of 
division  opposite  that  cape  to  the  strait  dividin]^  the  island 
of  Trinidad  from  that  of  Grenada,  its  course  is  increased  by 
1500  nauUcal  miles  more*  The  breadth  of  the  current  is 
different  in  different  parts.  Near  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas 
and  Anno  Bom,  it  extends  not  quite  over  three  degrees  of 
latitude,  occupying  about  160  mues.  But  in  proportion  as 
it  advances  to  the  west  it  increases  in  breadth ;  opposite 
Cape  Palmas  it  extends  from  1^  45'  N.  lat  to  near  5^  S. 
lat,  thus  occupying  in  breadth  more  than  six  degrees,  or 
upwards  of  360  nautical  miles.  Farther  to  the  west  it  en- 
larges still  more,  and  attains  its  greatest  breadth,  extending 
over  7°  or  8*"  of  lat.  from  44"*  or  S^south  of  the  equator  to  2^" 
or  3°  north  of  it  Here,  therefore,  the  breadth  of  the  current 
occupies  450  geographical  miles,  or  not  much  less  than  the 
whole  length  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Lizard  to  Cape  Wrath. 
But  having  soon  afterwards,  between  22°  and  23""  W.  long., 
sent  off  a  branch  to  the  north-west,  it  narrows  to  about  300 
nautical  miles ;  and  this  breadth  it  probably  preserves  to  the 
point  where  it  divides  opposite  the  capes  of  St  Augustin 
and  St.  Roque.  The  velocity  of  the  current  is  different  in 
different  parts,  and  increases  or  decreases  according  to  the 
seasons,  it  being  much  greater  in  summer  than  in  winter. 
From  Anno  Bom  to  10  W.  long,  it  runs,  at  an  average, 
from  25  to  30  miles  per  day ;  but  from  10**  to  16°  W.  long,  it 
is  much  more  rapid*— making,  in  the  same  Ume,  ftom  44  to 
79  miles  at  the  end  of  June  and  the  beginning  of  July. 
This  seems  to  be  the  strongest  part  of  the  whole  stream. 
But  it  is  only  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August, 
that  it  runs  with  great  force ;  from  October  to  March  it  is 
moderate,  and  sometimes  very  weak.  Between  16°  and  23° 
W.  long,  lies  the  common  track  of  the  vessels ;  and  here  the 
rapidity  of  the  current  rises  often  to  45,  50,  and  even  60 
miles  per  day,  but  its  mean  velocity  may  be  estimated  at 
about  28  nautical  miles ;  it  is  strongest  near  the  equator,  and 
stronger  to  the  north  than  to  the  south  of  it  Ftom  23° 
to  the  coasts  of  Brazil,  the  current  becomes  rather  stronger* 
and  seems  to  be  less  affected  by  the  seasons ;  but  its  velo- 
city in  these  parts  is  not  exactly  ascertained;  it  seems, 
however,  to  run  30  miles  and  upwards  per  day.  The  tem- 
perature  of  the  water  in  the  current  varies  also,  according 
to  the  seasons  and  the  different  parts  of  its  course,  but  it  is 
always  some  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the  ocean.  The 
water  of  the  ocean  to  the  north  of  the  current  is  80°  or  81° 
Fahrenheit  and  to  the  south,  78°  or  79°  in  summer ;  but  in 
the  current,  the  thermometer  shows,  near  Anno  Biom  and 
St  Thomas,  only  75°,  and  not  more  to  a  great  dbtance 
westwards,  where  the  temperature  falls  even  to  73%  and  at 
this  temperature  it  remains  for  more  than  12°  of  longitude. 
Afterwards  it  rises  again  to  74°,  and  by  degrees  to  76"  Fahr. 
In  summer  the  temperature  of  the  current  may  be  esti* 
mated  as  being,  at  an  average,  5°  or  6°  under  that  of  the 
water  of  the  ocean ;  but  in  winter  it  is  much  less.  This 
current  greatly  affects  the  course  of  vessels  which  ara 
obliged  to  cross  it,  and  creates  great  delays  to  those  who, 
passing  from  the  north  to  tho  south,  traverse  the  equator 
west  of  the  23°  of  long.,  carrying  them  forcibly  to  the  west 
beyond  Cape  St  Roque,  where  they  are  driven  towards  the 
northern  shores  of  Brazil,  and  are  not  able  to  regain  their 
course  till  after  weeks,  and  even  months,  of  toilsome  labour. 
It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  direction  of  this  cur* 
rent  does  not  coincide  with  the  region  of  the  calms ;  other- 
wise, both  together  would  probamy  form  an  impenetrable 
barrier  to  the  progress  of  vessels  navigating  these  seas.  But 
the  southern  trade-^ind  commonly  blows  in  that  region 
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vhere  the  tquttorial  current  runs;  at  least  during  those 
months  in  wluch  it  runs  with  great  force. 

That  branch  of  the  equatorial  current  which  separates 
from  it  between  22**  and  23°  W.  lon^.,  and  at  about  2^*"  N. 
lat,  is  rather  fa^urable  to  navigation*  by  forwarding  the 
course  of  vessels  returning  from  the  southern  hemisphere. 
Its  coarse  lying  in  a  north-western  direction,  it  may  be 
alkd  the  NorlhrweBi  Current.  Its  breadth  is  consider- 
ible,  and  may  be  estimated,  at  the  point  of  separation,  at 
m  or  200  miles;  farther  northward,  even  at  300 ;  and  at  a 
moce  considerable  distance,  at  240  nautical  miles ;  but  its 
Tdocityis  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  main  equatorial  current. 
Up  to  lO"*  N.  laL,  however,  and  even  a  little  farther,  it  may 
nin  from  20  to  24  miles  per  day ;  but  it  then  slackens,  and 
beeomes  h»a  perceptible,  though  it  may  at  all  times  be 
traced  to  1 8!"  N.  lat.,  and  commonly  even  to  25^  In  the 
latter  part  it  bends  more  to  the  northward*  and  at  last  is 
lost  in  the  drift-current,  to  which  it  seems  to  give  a  north- 
vesterly  direction,  which  is  observable  all  the  way  from 
Zt  W.  long,  to  Trinidad.  The  accelerated  motion  of  the 
dhft-current  in  these  seas  may  also,  in  some  measure,  be 
the  effect  of  tlus  north-west  current. 

The  Guiana  Current  is,  properly  speaking,  the  continua- 
tioQ  of  the  equatorial  current,  and  runs  from  Cape  St. 
Koqae  in  Brasil,  to  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  along  the  low 
eoast  of  Guiana,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it  It  is  of 
cQosidemble  brradth,  and  of  great  velocity,  running  at  some 
places  two  miles  per  hour.  Here  too  it  is  observed  that 
iti  velocity  is  much  greater  in  summer  than  in  winter  and 
spring;  and  it  is  l^ides  much  increased  by  the  waters 
nuhing  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  river  into  the  sea ; 
fbr  after  this  has  taken  place,  the  current  runs  three  miles 
per  boor.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  waters  of 
the  Amaxon  river  do  not  mingle  with  those  of  the  current : 
they  cut  them  at  right  ancles,  and  running  with  great  vio- 
leoce,  cause  eddies  and  whirlpools ;  but  at  last  the  river 
paoes  the  current,  and  is  observable  at  a  distance  of  500 
milei  from  its  mouth.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Amazon 
causes  no  change  in  the  direction  of  the  current.  Farther  to 
the  north,  the  CMnooo  enters  the  current.  This  river,  which 
poors  a  prodigious  mass  of  water  into  the  ocean  on  both  sides 
of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  enters  the  current  at  a  very  acute 
angle;  and  thus  soon  mixes  its  water  with  it,  and  consider- 
ably accelerates  its  course.  Soon  afterwards  the  current 
enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the  straits  lying  between  Trini- 
dad and  the  island  of  Martinique.  Between  Trinidad  and 
Grenada,  it  runs  from  1  to  1 J^  mile  per  hour;  less  between 
St.  Vincent  and  St  Lucia ;  and  between  the  latter  island 
ioi  Martinique  its  course  is  reduced  to  21  miles  per  day. 
Farther  to  the  north,  and  especially  at  the  Virgin  Island, 
the  sea- water  runs  only  from  8  to  10  miles  per  day,  and 
that  is  the  common  rate  of  the  drift-current.  We  find  no 
observatbns  whether  the  water  of  this  current  differs  in 
temperatare  from  that  of  the  ocean.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  Gniana  current  is  lost  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  for  in  the 
latter  no  perpetual  current  has  been  observed.  The  whole 
coooe  of  the  Guiana  current  may  be  reckoned  at  about 
2J00  nautioil  miles. 

The  third  branch  of  the  equatorial  current  is  the  Brazil 
Ctfrr<>nl,  which  branches  off  from  the  equatorial  at  8^  S.  lat, 
oppoiiite  Cape  St.  Augustin,  at  a  distance  of  about  300  miles 
to  the  east  of  it.  Between  the  point  where  it  branches  off 
uid  16°  or  1 7"*  of  S.  lat.  it  has  considerable  breadth,  and  does 
n^t  approach  the  shores  of  South  America  nearer  than  250 
miles.  Afterwards  it  increases  in  breadth  and  velocity,  and 
approaches  nearer  the  land.  Opposite  Cape  Trio  it  is  200 
loiles  from  the  coast,  and  runs  about  30  miles  per  day.  As 
|be  shore  south  of  this  cape  falls  off  to  the  west,  the  current 
is  at  a  greater  distance ;  and  though  it  soon  changes  its 
<^rcction,  it  does  not  approach  nearer  than  250  miles  to  the 
coast,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Plata  river,  running  all  this  way 
from  15  to  20  miles  per  day.  It  is  crossed  by  the  Plata 
i^er,  just  as  the  Guiana  current  by  the  Amazon  river. 
Here  too  the  current  of  the  river  is  observable  in  the  sea 
ll^s  distance  of  upwards  of  500  miles,  but  it  seems  not  to 
have  the  least  effect  in  changing  the  direction  of  the  stream- 
^H^inent,  which  continues,  though  much  weakened,  farther  to 
the  south,  and  may  be  traced  to  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens 
^  le  Maire.  As  this  current  runs  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance Irom  the  shores  of  Brazil,  the  intermediate  space  is 
occupied  by  other  currents,  which  mostly,  however,  follow 
tbe  direction  of  the  monsoons  which  blow  along  this  coast. 

^e  most  remitrkablei  and  at  th^  same  tiipe  the  best 


known  of  the  Atlantic  currents,  is  the  Cuif  Stream,^  which 
traverses  the  sea  between  the  parallels  of  36**  and  44°  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Its  origin  is  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
where  the  warm  water  which  enters  it  from  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  between  Cape  Catoche  and  Cape  St.  Antonio,  by  being 
subjected  to  a  nearly  circular  rotation,  and  influenced  pro- 
bably by  other  causes  still  unknown,  is  raised  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  temperature,  the  thermometer  indicating  86°,  while 
under  the  same  parallel  (25°  N.  lat.)  the  ocean  only  shows  78°. 
Two  currents,  which  put  in  motion  perhaps  three-fourths  of 
the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  unite  about  60  nautical 
miles  to  the  westward  of  Havannah,  between  the  bank  of 
Isabella  on  the  side  of  Cuba,  and  the  Tortugas  on  that  of 
Florida  Reefs ;  and  this  union  ^ives  rise  to  the  Gulf  Stream. 
In  the  beginning  its  coiurse  is  not  rapid,  and  along  the 
shores  of  Cuba  it  is  weak,  and  sometimes  nearly  imper- 
ceptible: but  it  soon  increases  in  velocity,  and  before  it 
enters  the  Strait  of  Florida  at  the  Salt  Kays,  it  runs  one 
mile  and  a  half  per  hour  on  an  average ;  in  the  strait  itself 
it  acquires  a  formidable  swiftness.  The  Strait  of  Florida 
begins  at  the  Salt  Kays,  a  reef  lying  114  nautical  miles  to 
the  north-east  of  Havannah,  and  extends  thence  to  the 
northward,  where  it  terminates  between  the  reefs  of  Cape 
Caiiaveral  and  the  northern  •  termination  of  the  Lesser 
Bahama  Bank,  at  about  28°  N.  lat.  After  entering  this 
strait,  the  velocity  of  the  Gulf  Stream  soon  increases  to  2}, 
3,  and  occasionally  4  miles  per  hour ;  but  af^er  running  at 
this  rate  about  90  miles,  it  arrives  at  the  Narrows,  where, 
between  Cape  Florida  and  the  Bimini  Islands  (a  small  group 
belonging  to  the  larger  group  of  the  Bahamas),  the  strait  is 
only  44  miles  wide,  and  its  water-way,  by  reefs  and  shoals, 
is  straitened  to  35^  miles.  Here  the  current  runs,  in  the 
month  of  August,  at  5  miles  per  hour,  and  seldom  below  5 
through  the  remainder  of  the  strait,  which  towards  its 
northern  extremity  widens  to  about  50  miles.  In  this  C4>urse 
the  current  has  traversed  about  four  degrees  of  lat.  north- 
ward, but  its  temperature  is  not  sensibly  diminished. 

Issuing  from  the  Strait  of  Florida,  the  Gulf  Stream 
runs  northward  along  the  shores  of  Florida  to  31^  N.  lat., 
and  afterwards  nearly  north-east  along  the  shores  of 
Georgia  and  of  both  Carolinas,  as  far  as  Cape  Hatteras 
(about  35°  N.  lat.).  In  this  course  the  current  widens  con- 
siderably in  breadth,  and  decreases  in  velocity  and  tempera- 
ture. Opposite  the  harbour  of  Charlestown,  its  breadUi 
is  from  sixty  to  sixty-three  miles ;  and  at  Cape  Hatteras, 
from  seventy-two  to  seventy-five  miles.  At  the  latter  place 
it  runs  only  three  and  a  quarter  miles  per  hour,  or  seventy- 
eight  miles  per  day,  and  its  temperature  has  fallen  from 
86°  to  83°.  At  Cape  Hatteras,  the  north-western  or  inner 
eclge  of  the  current  is  twenty-four  miles  south-east  of  the  cape. 

By  the  falling  back  of  the  coast  north  of  Cape  Hatteras, 
the  current  directs  its  western  edge  towards  the  north, 
while  the  main  body  continues  its  former  course  to  the 
north-east  to  a  considerable  distance.  At  about  40°  N.  lat. 
it  meets  the  extensive  Nantucket  and  St.  George*s  Banks, 
which  turn  it  off  seaward,  and  it  never  after  approaches  the 
land.  From  this  point  it  runs  in  the  direction  E.  \  N.,  brush  • 
ing  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Great  Bank  of  Newfound- 
land, and  it  continues  in  this  line  to  43°  and  44°  long., 
and  37°  and  43°  lat.  Here,  however,  it  bends  by  degrees 
to  the  east,  south-east,  and  south,  and  having  enclosed 
the  islands  of  Flores  and  Corvo,  which  belong  to  the  group 
of  the  Azores,  its  traces  are  lost  in  the  water  of  the  ocean. 
Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  warm  water  of  the  current 
has  extended  to  the  shores  of  Europe.  In  this  part  of  its 
courae  across  the  ocean,  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
breadth  of  the  current,  because  the  warm  water  expands 
to  the  north  and  to  the  south  to  a  considerable  distance  in 
the  sea,  where  no  current  can  be  traced;  in  the  former 
direction  to  a  degree,  or  a  degree  and  a  half  of  latitude ; 
and  on  the  southern  side,  even  to  two  degrees  and  a  half: 
it  has  been  met  with  at  33)°  and  34°  lat.  The  strongest 
current  is  commonly  met  with  between  38°  and  39°  lat. ;  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  many  intelligent  navigators,  that  the 
breadth  of  what  may  be  called  a  current  does  not  exceed  1 00, 
or  120  nautical  miles.  The  warm  water  sometimes  only  ex- 
tends to  140  miles,  and  then  it  seems  to  occupy  only  the  cur- 
rent, but  at  other  times  it  is  found  to  cover  186,  240,  270, 
and  even  320  miles.  It  does  not  seem  that  this  difference  in 
the  extent  of  the  warm  water  is  affected  by  the  seasons,  for 
both  extremes  have  been  found  to  exist  in  the  same  month 
(May),  between  63°  and  65°  long.  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  main  current  does  not  always  run  in  the  same  places,  but 
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is  subject  to  some  dianges  in  its  position,  tbongh  probably 
not  much  in  its  direction.  Its  velocity  decreases  gradually 
in  its  progress  to  the  east.  Between  the  meridians  of  65° 
and  66°  It  runs  between  flftjr-five  and  fifty-six  miles  per 
day ;  and  900  nautical  miles  farther  to  the  east,  from  thirty 
to  thirty-three  miles.  After  it  begins  to  bend  to  the  east 
and  south-east,  its  velocity  diminishes  more  rapidly ;  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Azores,  its  mean  rate  does  not  exceed 
.ten  miles  per  day,  having  lost  twenty  miles  per  day  in  a 
course  of  only  600  miles.  The  temperature  of  its  water 
.likewise  decreases  during  all  this  course,  but  at  a  slower 
[rate.  For,  600  nautical  miles  from  Cape  Hatteras,  or  under 
the  meridian  of  63^°,  the  thermometer  shows  81**  in  summer, 
or  from  10i°  to  1 14°  above  the  water  of  the  ocean  under  the 
parallel,  after  having  traversed  4"  of  lat.  Hence,  to  42^°  lat. 
and  43JP  long.,  it  loses  5i°  of  heat,  the  thermometer  falling 
from  81°  to  7f  i°.  Thence  to  Corvo,  the  thermometer  de- 
scends from  75i°  to  72|°,  still  preserving  a  temperature  8°, 
or  1 0°  above  that  of  the  ocean. 

Where  the  Gulf  Stream  brushes  the  Great  Bank  of  New- 
foundland, the  warm  water  of  the  current  is  about  8°  higher 
than  that  of  the  ocean,  but  the  water  of  the  ocean  exceeds 
that  which  covers  the  Great  Bank  by  25°.  These  diflferent 
degrees  of  temperature,  though  existing  so  near  one  another, 
can  never  attain  an  equilibrium,  because  each  of  them  pro- 
ceeds from  a  cause  which  is  peculiar,  and  whose  influence 
at  the  same  time  is  permanent  To  this  difference  of  tem- 
perature, perhaps,  the  fogs  on  the  banks  and  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia  may  be  attributed. 

The  whole  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  from  the  Salt  Kays 
to  the  south-west  of  the  Azores,  amounts  to  upwards  of 
3000  nautical  miles,  in  which  course  it  traverses  from  19° 
to  20°  of  lat.  (23°  to  42°,  or  43°),  and  diminishes  in  tem- 
perature 13i°  (from  86°  to  72i°).  According  to  Major  Ren- 
nell,  it  arrives  at  the  Azores  in  seventy-seven  or  seventy- 
eight  days. 

The  Gulf  Stream,  being  itself  of  considerable  breadth,  and 
covering  besides  with  the  warm  water  brought  down  by  it 
large  tracts  of  the  sea  on  both  sides  of  its  course,  forms  a  vast 
expanse  of  warm  water  in  the  centre  of  the  North  Atlantic. 
It  extends  fh)m  the  30th  meridian  to  the  75th,  and  sometimes 
covers  in  breadth  at  the  east  end  all  the  sea  from  33°  or  34° 
to  45°  N.  lat.,  but  at  its  western  extremity  it  contracts  to  about 
160  or  170  nautical  miles.  It  is  accordingly  2000  miles  in 
length,  and,  at  a  mean,  350  miles  in  breadth,  and  thus 
forms  a  more  extensive  surface  than  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
This  body  of  water  contains,  besides  the  stream  itself,  its 
counter-currents,  oilsets,  overflowings*  and  deposits,  the  cur- 
rent itself  possibly  not  occupving  one-half  of  this  space. 
The  Mexican  Sea  may  thererore  be  considered  as  a  vast 
cauldron  for  heating  water,  which  is  distributed  over  the 
central  parts  of  the  North  Atlantic.  It  cannot  be  questioned 
that  such  a  vast  expanse  of  warm  water,  from  8°  to  10°  above 
the  temperature  of  the  sea,  must  have  a  great  eSbct  on  the 
surrounding  sea  and  the  adjacent  countries.  This  point, 
however,  has  not  yet  been  fully  elucidated.  It  is  only  ascer- 
tained that  the  region  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  ocean,  is  subject  to  very  violent  storms, 
which  are  most  frequent  to  the  north  of  32°  and  33°  N.  lat. 
Farther,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  mild  climate  by  which 
the  countries  along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  are 
80  favoumbly  distinguished  from  those  farther  inland,  is 
mainly  due  to  the  evaporation  continually  arising  from  the 
surface  of  this  immense  lake  of  warm  water,  just  as  the 
high  temperature  of  the  Mediterranean  is  supposed  to  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  very  favo\u*able  climate  of  the  coun- 
tries on  its  shores. 

The  Gulf  Stream  greatly  affects  the  navigation  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Vessels  bound  from  Europe  to  North 
America  avoid  it  as  much  as  possible,  because  it  would 
create  a  delay  of  at  least  a  fortnight  if  they  were  to  stem  it 
They  tberefore  either  sail  to  the  south  or  to  the  north  of 
it,  commonly  the  latter,  their  course  being  accelerated  as 
soon  as  they  approach  the  continent  of  North  America  by 
the  counter-currents  which  run  between  the  Gulf  Stream 
and  the  coast.  The  Gulf  Stream  is  now  avoided  even  by 
vessels  returning  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  though  by  following  its  course  they  arrive  four  or 
five  days  sooner  in  Europe  than  those  which  avoid  it  But 
it  has  been  found  by  experience  that  such  vessels  suffer  a 
damage  in  wear  and  tear,  which  is  greater  than  can  be  com- 
pensated by  the  gain  of  a  few  davs.  The  Gulf  Stream,  for 
nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  tne  Atlantic,  is  navigated 


through  stormy  latitudes ;  whilst  it  is  only  necessary  to 
navigate  one-third  of  it  when  another  course  is  chosen,  and 
therefore  vessels  returning  from  the  West  Indies  have  re- 
sumed the  old  road,  used  before  the  discovery  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  south  of  the  Bermudas  to  Corvo. 

Besides  the  Gulf  Stream,  two  other  currents  in  the  North 
Atlantic  deserve  notice,  the  Arctic  Current  and  the  North 
African  or  Guinea  Current.  The  Arctic  Current ,  which 
seems  to  originate  in  the  extensive  masses  of  ice  which  sur- 
round the  North  Pole,  runs  down  along  the  eastern  shores 
of  Gi-eenland,  whence  it  carries  numerous  ice-fields  to  the 
south-westward.  These  masses,  along  the  coast  of  Green- 
land, are  found  extending  from  250  to  300  miles  from  the 
shore  into  the  open  sea,  and  mark,  as  it  were,  the  breadth 
of  the  current,  which  fills  with  them  the  strait  that  divides 
Iceland  from  Greenland,  and  carries  them  to  Cape  Farewell, 
the  most  southern  extremity  of  Greenland.  It  then  turns 
round  the  Cape  and  runs  up  the  western  coast  of  Green- 
land; but  it  seems  that  it  afterwards  crosses  obliquely 
Davis's  Strait,  and  is  turned  to  the  southward  by  Ca|)c 
Walsingham  (about  66°  N.  lat.).  For,  from  this  Cape  a 
current  of  eight  or  nine  miles  per  day  runs  to  the  south* 
ward,  which  at  the  mouths  of  the  straits  of  Cumberland 
and  Hudson  increases  in  velocity  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles 
per  day.  It  follows  the  coast  of  Labrador  until  it  arrives  at 
the  strait  of  Belle  Isle,  separating  Newfoundland  from  the 
continent  of  America,  where  it  divides,  sending  a  branch 
through  the  strait,  which  afterwards  joius  the  outfrill  of  the 
St  Lawrence  river,  while  the  m&in  body  of  the  current 
running  to  the  east  of  Newfoundland  passes  between  the 
Great  and  the  Outer  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  or  between 
45°  and  46°  lat  and  46°  and  47°  lung.,  and  at  lost  joins  the 
Gulf  Stream  between  43°  and  47°  of  long.  The  breadth  of 
the  current  in  this  part  probably  does  not  exceed  200  or  240 
miles,  but  its  temperature  is  always  below  that  of  the  ocean, 
sometimes  as  much  as  sixteen  or  seventeen  degrees.  This 
is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  ice  brought  down  by  it  from 
the  coasts  of  Greenland,  and  from  the  Strait  of  pavis. 

The  North  4fncan  or  Guinea  Current  has  its  origin 
in  the  sea,  between  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland  and 
Cape  Finisterre  in  Spain,  and  it  is  difilcult  to  detennine 
its  position  more  positively.  It  is,  however,  a  knonvn  fact, 
that  the  whole  body  of  water  between  Cape  Finisterre  and 
the  Azores  is  in  motion  to  the  south  and  south-cast,  the 
western  part  running  more  southerly,  and  the  caiiteri). 
lying  towards  the  continent  of  Europe,  more  easterly.  As 
far  as  Cape  St.  Vincent,  it  runs  half  a  mile  per  hour,  but 
from  that  promontory  southward  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile.  To  the  south  of  Cape  St  Vincent,  the  coast  of 
Europe  and  Africa  ibrm  as  it  werd  the  pipe  of  a  frinnel ;  and 
here  it  is  observed  that  the  whole  body  of  water  betwern 
the  above-named  cape  and  Cape  Cantin  on  the  African 
coast,  and  as  far  westward  as  the  20th  meridian,  sets  towanls 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  probably  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
the  water  caused  in  that  close  sea  bv  the  evaporation  pro- 
duced by  its  higher  temperature,  wntch  i&  5°  or  6°  above 
that  of  the  ocean  under  the  same  latitude.  From  Cn))e 
Cantin  to  Cape  Bojador  (26°  7'  N.  lat),  the  motion  of  the 
sea,  for  a  distance  of  more  than  300  nautical  miles  from  the 
land,  points  nearly  towards  the  shore ;  and  the  same  direc- 
tion is  observed  to  Cape  Blanco,  5°  farther  south,  but  in 
the  latter  space  it  extends  only  from  150  to  160  miles  from 
the  land.  This  current  along  the  coasts  of  the  Sahara, 
united  to  the  westerly  wind  which  continually  blows  in 
this  sea,  renders  it  extremely  dangerous  to  the  unwary 
navigator,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  numerous  shipwrecks. 
From  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  Verde,  the  current  along  the 
coast  sets  somewhat  to  the  west  of  south,  and  identifies  itself 
with  the  drift-current  of  the  trade-winds ;  but  it  does  not 
mingle  with  it,  as  is  indicated  by*  the  lower  tempeniture 
of  its  water,  which  near  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  is 
6°  lower  than  that  of  the  ocean  moved  by  the  drift- current 
At  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  it  turns  slowly  round  towards 
the  south,  and  afterwards  towards  the  S.E.  and  E.S.E.*  in- 
fluenced by  the  form  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  Between  Cajto 
Verde  and  Cape  Mesurado,  the  distance  of  the  current  from 
the  shore  is  about  200  nautical  miles,  and  this  space  is 
occupied  by  periodical  currents.  Having  passed  Cape  Me- 
surado, the  current  sets  due  east,  and  runs  here  with  in- 
creased rapidity,  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  per 
hour.  It  ranges  along  the  coast  of  Guinea,  yntil  it  is  partly 
dissipated  in  the  sea  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Qaorra. 
between  the  Bay  of  Benin  and  of  Biafra*  and  partly  stopped 
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ahead  by  tbe  Equatorial  Cnrrent  The  Guinea  Current 
extendi  alon^  these  coasts,  at  a  mean,  about  180  miles,  or  S^ 
in  breadth ;  and  its  greatest  velocity  is  during  the  season  of 
the  S.W.  winds  (from  June  to  September),  in  the  sea  lying 
vest  of  Sierra  Leone  and  south  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands. 
Its  temperature  is  lower  than  that  of  the  ocean  by  several 
deirrees  as  far  as  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  wnere  the 
difference  sometimes,  as  we  nave  already  observed,  amounts 
t)  f;  but  to  the  south  of  these  islands  it  receives  a  large 
ficfession  of  water  from  the  westward,  by  which  its  tempera- 
ture is  raised  at  once  several  degrees. 

We  conclude  these  observations  on  the  currents  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  by  noticing  that  branch  of  the  Guinea  Cur- 
rent which  separates  itself  from  the  main  stream  nearly  at 
its  origin,  and  passes  to  the  east  along  the  southern  part 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  After  coasting  the  northern  shore 
of  Spain,  it  turns  to  the  N.  and  N.W.  along  the  coasts  of 
Franee,  and  shootine  across  the  mouths  of  the  English  and 
Irish  Channels,  it  bends  round  to  the  W.  and  thence 
through  all  the  intermediate  points  to  the  S.E.,  till  it  falls 
a^in  into  the  original  current,  performing  a  complete  rota- 
tion hetween  Spain,  France,  and  the  Atlantic  at  large.  The 
N.E.  side  of  this  vortex  shoots  off  to  the  N.W.  and  across 
tbe  two  channels,  and  thus  forms  the  current  which  so 
Dften  places  ships  in  danger  near  the  Scilly  Islands.  This 
rarrent,  the  exact  knowloige  of  which  we  owe  to  the  inde- 
fatigable industry  of  the  late  Major  James  Rennell,  bears 
bi^  name,  and  is  called  Renneift  Current, 

It  is  commonly  thought  that  the  temperature  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the 
northern,  and  that  the  difference  amounts  at  least  to  ten 
dej^rees  of  the  scale  of  Fahrenheit  Baron  Humboldt, 
vho  has  collected  and  compared  a  great  number  of  obeer- 
Tations,  thinks  that  near  the  poles  and  in  very  high  latitudes 
foeh  a  difference  and  even  a  much  larger  one  exists,  but 
that  not  the  least  is  to  be  observed  between  the  tropics,  and 
onlr  a  very  small  difference  as  far  as  the  35th  and  40th 
parallel.  His  researches  lead  him  to  think,  that  from  the 
«luator  to  34°  1  at^  the  winters  are  less  cold  in  the  southern 
than  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  even  at  the  Falkland 
Ulands  (51°  S.  lat.)  the  month  of  July  is  milder  than  the 
Januaiv  at  London.  Since  Baron  Humboldt  published  his 
researches,  neiw  observations  have  been  made,  especially  by 
Captain  Sooreaby  and  Captain  Weddell,  from  which  it 
appears  that  tbe  suppoaed  difference  between  the  tem- 
perature of  both  hemispheres  in  higher  latitudes  does  not 
^list  in  tbe  open  sea,  and  it  seems  that  most  of  tbe  facts  col- 
^ted  by  Humboldt  were  made  near  the  shores  of  America, 
vhich  roust  powerfully  influence  the  temperature  of  the  ad- 
jacent Bea.    [See  Cliicatk.] 

The  lact,  however,  that  the  tee  advances  much  farther  to 
the  loath  in  the  Northern,  than  to  the  north  in  the  Southern 
Allantie,  deserves  to  be  noticed  more  particularly. 

The  region  of  ice  which  surrounds  the  North  Pole  has 
^  been  attained,  and  therefore  our  information  oon- 
wming  it  is  extremely  scanty.  Till  lately,  it  was  thought 
that  all  the  ice  extending  from  the  Pole  to  a  distance  of 
aboat  nine  degrees,  ibrm^  one  continuous,  undivided,  and 
immoveable  mass.  But  the  attempt  made  by  Captain  Parry 
to  teach  the  North  Pole  in  the  summer  of  1827,  shows 
that  this  apparently  immense  ice-field  is  divided  into  a 
^t  number  of  comparatively  small  pieces,  and  that  these 
IKeces,  instead  of  being  stationary,  are  oontinuallv  on  the 
Bw>Te  toward  the  south  or  south-west.  It  is,  however, 
^ery  probable  that  this  condition  of  the  polar  ice  was  produced 
hf  the  beat,  which  even  in  those  high  latitudes  is  consider- 
able daring  the  long  day  of  the  summer,  and  that  with  the 
vetum  of  the  long  night  and  ^e  cold  they  are  cemented  to- 
^her  by  tbe  fros^  and  form  one  undivided  mass.  The  pieces 
« ice,  which  in  summer  are  detached  from  this  mass,  and 
tBope  to  the  southward*  probably  by  the  impulse  given  to 
them  by  the  Arctic  Current,  are  carried  along  the  eastern 
^  of  Greenland  to  Cape  Farewell  in  close  masses,  so  . 
tbat  they  only  can  be  penetrated  in  tiie  summer  months 
|nth  moch  labour  and  peril  by  bold  navigators.  In  winter, 
^y  seem  to  be  fixed  to  the  coast,  and  to  become  sta- 
tumary  by  the  intensity  of  the  frost,  and  even  to  extend  over 
Ijpan  of  the  Atlantic  which  in  summer  is  free  from  ice. 
n»  whale-ftahen  who  annually  visit  the  Spitsbergen  Sea 
»|^Davia'8  Strait  find  that  these  masses  of  ice  form  in  the 
■"^^th  of  May  an  irregularly  waving  but  genendiy  conti- 
^J?  line  ftom  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  to  Nova  Zambia. 

^^  oontimiQin  line  of  polac  ice  otends  ftom  New- 


fbundland  in  a  northerly   direction   along  the  Labrador 
shore,  generally  preventing  all  access  to  land,  as  high  as 
the  mouth  of  ike  Hudson  Strait;   then  turning  to  the 
north-eastward,  it  forms  a  bay  near  the  coast  of  Greenland 
in  about  66°  or  67°  lat,  by  suddenly  passing  away  to  the 
southward  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Greenland.    But 
this  bay  usually  formed  by  the  ice  at  66°  or  67°  lat  does 
not  always  exist     The  quantity  of  ice  on  each  side  of 
Davis's  Strait  is  oiien  small,  and  then  the  continuity  of  the 
ice-masses  is  liable  to  be  broken,  so  as  to  allow  ships  to 
reach  the  land.     It  sometimes  happens  that  the  sea  is 
open  up  Davis's  Strait  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the 
assigned  latitude  of  66°  or  67°      After  doubling  Cape 
Farewell,  the  most  southern  promontory  of  Greenland,  the 
line  of  the  polar  ice  advances  in  a  north-eastern  direction 
along  the  east  coast,  sometimes  envelopinff  Iceland  as  it 
proceeds,  until  it  reaches  the  island  of  Jan  Mayen.    Pass* 
ing  this  island  on  the  N.W.,  but  frequently  enclosing  it,  the 
edge  of  the  ice  then  trends  a  little  more  to  the  eastward, 
and  usually  intersects  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  between 
the  71°  and  73°  lat    Having  reached  the  long,  of  6°  or  6° 
east  and  in  some  instances  as  far  as  8°  or  10  ,  it  changes 
its  direction  at  once,  and  by  suddenly  stretching  to  the 
north,  it  forms  nearly  a  right  angle,  or  a  kind  of  promon- 
tory.   Hence  it  proceeds  northward  nearly  in  the  same  met- 
ridian  as  far  as  the  80th  parallel,  where  it  joins  Hackluyt's 
Headland,  and  then  passes  southward  along  the  coast  of 
Spitzliergen  to  Cherie  Island,  which  is  between  Spitsbergen 
and  the  North  Cape.    Having  passed  this  island,  it  assumes 
a  more  direct  course  a  little  to  the  south  of  east,  until  it  fbrms 
a  junction  with  the  ice  enclosing  the  island  of  Nova  Zambia. 
That  remarkable  promontory,  midway  between  Jan  Mayen 
and  Cherie  Islands,  formed  by  the  sudden  stretch  of  the 
ice  to  the  north,  constitutes  the  line  of  separation  between 
the  east,  or  whaling,  and  the  west  or  ieaiing  ice^  of  the 
fishers ;   and  the  deep  bav  lying  to  the  east  of  this  pro- 
montory and  the  west  of  Cherie  Island,  which  may  be 
called   the    Whale -fisher" 9  Bights  invariably  forms  the 
only  pervious  track  for  proceeding  to  the  fishing  latitudes 
northward.    When  the  ice  at  the  entrance  of  this  bay 
occurs  so  strong  and  compact  as  to  prevent  the  approach 
to  the   shores  of  Spitsbergen  and  the   advance    north- 
ward to  lat.  74°  and  75°,  it  is  said  to  be  a  dose  eeaeon  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  called  an  open  eeaeon  when 
an  uninterrupted  navigation  extends  along  the  western 
coast  of  Spitsbergen  to  Hackluyfs  Headland.    In  an  open 
season,  a  large  channel  of  water  lies  between  the  land  and 
the  ice,  from  60  to  150  nautical  miles  in  breadth,  extending 
to  lat.  79°  and  80°,  and  gradually  approaching  the  coast  of^ 
Spitsbergen,  until  it  at  length  etfects  a  junction  with  the 
north-western  extremity  of  it  or  with  Hackluyt's  Headland, 
by  a  semi-circular  bend.     But  though  in  an  open  season 
the  ice  is  interrupted  between  Greenland  and  Spitsbergen, 
it  preserves  its  continuity  to  the  south  of  the  latter  islands, 
proceeding  from  thence  direct  to  Cherie  Island.    In  a  close 
season  the  ice  stretches  across  the  entrance  of  the  Whale- 
fisher  s  Bight,  and  joining  the  south  of  Spitsbergen,  forms 
a  barrier  against  the  fishing  stations ;    yet  this  iMurier  is 
often  of  a  limited  extent  and  terminates  on  the  coast  of 
Spitzbergen  in  an  open  space,  either  forming  or  leading  to 
the  retreat  of  the  whales.     This  space,  however,  is  some- 
times frosen  over  until  tlie  middle  or  end  of  the  month  of 
May,  but  it  is  not  unfrequently  free  from  ice.    The  barrier 
itself  which  is  here  opposed  to  the  fishers  at  the  entrance  of 
the  bay,  usually  consiats  of  a  body  of  ice  from  60  to  90  or 
even  120  miles  across  in  the  shortest  diameter,  and  is  gene- 
rally formed  of  smaller  pieces  of  ice,  called  pack  ice,  often 
cemented  into  a  continuous  field  by  the  intermixture  of 
newly>formed  ice.     Behind  this  barrier  the  sea  is  com- 
monly open  up  to  80°.    Captain  Parry,  in  his  expedition 
to  the  North  Pole,  found  it  per\'ious  for  boats  as  far  aft 
8 1**  12'  51'';  and»  in  summer,  this  open  space  appears  to 
extend  to  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Spitsbergen.    The 
barrier  of  ice  which  in  a  close  season  shuts  up  the  entrance 
of  the  Whale-fisher's  Bight  in  Mav,  disappears  invariably 
in  June,  and  then  the  sea  ia  rendered  freely  navigable, 
fitxn  the  very  haunt  of  the  whales  to  the  expanse  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Similar  changes  take  place  in  the  ice  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
Bafilns  Bay,  and  Davis's  Strait.  The  navigation  of  the 
former  bay  is  first  interrupted  by  ice,  generally  in  the 
month  of  November ;  but  on  the  east  side  of  Davis's  Strait  it 
does  not  usually  jnake  its  appeanuiee  under  the  land  untti 
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ihe  spring.  Little'  progress  can  be  made  thmugli  the  ice 
into  the  great  bays  of  Hudson  and  Ballin  until  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  when  a  passage  to  the  extremity  of  each 
bay  is  gradually  opened.  In  the  months  of  August  and 
September  the  ice  of  the  bays  seems  to  bo  the  most  open ; 
and  in  the  Straits  of  Davis  and  Hudson  almost  entirely 
dispersed. 

The  ice  met  with  in  the  sea  between  Greenland  and 
Spitzbergen  consists  commonly  of  ice-ftelds,  or  pieces  con- 
sisting of  a  single  sheet,  with  its  surface  raised  in  gene- 
ral four  or  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  base 
depressed  to  the  depth  of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  beneath* 
But  the  deficiency  in  elevation  is  sufficientlv  compen- 
sated by  the  amazing  extent  in  surface,  some  of  these  ice- 
fields being  many  leagues  in  length  and  covering  an  area 
of  several  hundred  square  miles.  Ice-islands,  or  ice-bergs, 
are  also  found ;  but  they  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so 
bulky  as  those  of  Baffin's  Bay,  where  they  attain  an 
immense  size :  that  which  was  described  by  Captain  Ross 
and  measured  by  Lieutenant  Parry,  was  agrouna  in  sixty- 
one  fatlioms:  it  was  4169  yards  long,  3689  }ardd  broad, 
and  51  feet  high;  its  weight  was  calculated  to  amount  to 
1,292,397,673  tons. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  ice  which  is  brought  down  by 
the  Arctic  current  to  the  very  centre  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
onginates  in  the  Bay  of  Baffin  and  the  Strait  of  Davis ; 
for  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  ice- bergs.  When  the  sun 
returns  to  the  arctic  region,  and  the  icy  bonds  which  con- 
nect these  bodies  with  the  continent  have  been  dissolved, 
they  descend  in  numerous  masses  along  the  coasts  of 
Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  some  of  them  entering  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  by  tlie  Strait  of  Belle  Isle.  From 
Newfoundland  they  advaOice  farther  to  the  south  and  south- 
east, and  are  often  met  with  in  the  Gulf  Stream  itself, 
between  56°  and  46°  W.  long.,  and  as  far  south  as  40}° 
N.  lat.,  from  the  month  of  April  to  that  of  November. 
Some  of  them  even  here  are  of  vast  size,  but  all  in  a  slate 
of  rapid  thaw.  They  cool  the  water  sensibly  to  a  distance 
of  40  or  50  miles  around  them ;  and  the  thermometer  sinks 
sometimeA  no  less  than  17  or  18  degrees,  from  61°  or  60°  to 
43^,  in  Uieir  neighbourhood. 

In  the  aonthem  hemisphere  the  ice  does  not  advance  to 
such  low  latitudes  in  any  part  of  the  sea.  Captain  Cook 
did  not  see  any  before  he  had  passed  the  50th  or  even  the 
52nd  parallel ;  and  Captain  Weddell  not  before  he  reached 
57}°  lat.  Captain  Weddell  having  found  it  in  a  rather 
crowded  state  between  59°  and  69°,  to  the  north  and  south  of 
that  chain  of  islands  which  are  known  under  the  names  of 
the  South  Shetlands  and  New  Orkneys  group,  arrived  to  the 
south  of  70°  lat.  in  an  open  sea,  where  not  a  particle  of  ice 
was  found  at  73°  17'  lat  and  35°  55'  long.  W.,  and  even 
at  74°  15'  only  a  few  ice-islands  were  met  with.  It  there- 
fore appears  that  the  South  Atlantic  is  much  less  encum- 
bered with  ice  than  the  North  Atlantic,  probably  because  it 
contains  much  less  land. 

Captain  Cook  observed,  that  the  ice  about  the  Antarctic 
Pole,  in  the  South  Atlantic,  extended  farther  north  than  in 
the  Pacific.  Very  few  vessels,  he  says,  met  with  ice  going 
round  Cape  Horn,  and  very  little  is  observed  below  the 
C C'th  degree  of  lat.  in  the  Pacific.  But  between  the  meridian 
40^  W.  and  50°  or  60°  E.,  it  advances  as  far  north  as  51°. 
He  hence  inferred  the  existence  of  a  southern  continent. 
But  it  is  now  known  that  the  ice  found  at  this  latitude  owes 
its  origin  to  the  chain  of  islands  above-mentioned,  and  to 
the  extensive  coast  lately  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood 
by  Captain  Biscoe  {Geogr.  Joum,  iLL)»and  that  to  the  south 
of  it  the  sea  is  open  and  enturely  free  of  ice. 

It  may  be  considered  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  that  a  considerable  part  of  its  surfiice  is  covered 
with  sargasso,  or  gulf-weed,  fucus  natans.  The  region  of 
this  weed  extends  nearly  across  the  whole  Ocean,  beginning 
on  the  east  at  the  30th  meridian,  and  extending  on  the 
west  to  the  Bahama  Islands.  Its  northern  limit  may  be 
placed  at  36°  N.  lat.,  and  its  southern  at  19°  N.  lat  The 
whole  region,  however,  is  not  equally  crowded  with  weed', 
the  greatest  quantities  being  met  with  at  the  eastern  and 
western  extremities ;  on  the  east  nearly  under  the  meri- 
dian of  the  islands  of  Corvo  and  Flores,  the  most  western  of 
the  Azores,  where,  between  lat  25°  and  36*,  and  long. 
30°  and  32°,  it  forms  first  a  narrow  stripe,  but,  to  the  south- 
ward, expands  to  a  great  width.  This  region  is  called  by 
the  Portuguese  Mar  de  Sargasso,  or  weedv  sea.  The 
quantity  of  the  weed  is  really  astonishing.    It  covers,  like 


a  mantle,  the  surface  of  the  sea  for  manv  miles,  and  eX* 
tends  for  more  than  )  200  miles  fi'om  north  to  south.  The 
western  region  extends  between  the  parallels  22  and  26, 
about  the  meridians  of  70  and  72,  where  the  weed  also  is 
found  in  a  very  crowded  state.  The  intermediate  region 
is  less  so ;  and  it  would  even  seem  that  in  some  parts  the 
sea  is  only  lightly  strewed  with  it  whilst  in  others  it  is  much 
more  frequent  It  is  observed  that  the  greatest  mass  of 
this  weed  is  found  at  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  where  the 
Gulf  Stream  terminates ;  and  the  other  great  extent  where 
the  counter-current  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  runs  along 
its  southern  border,  unites  at  the  Bahamas  with  the  drift- 
current  of  the  North  Atlantic.  Much  of  this  weed  is  brought 
down  by  the  Gulf  Stream  from  the  Sea  of  Mexico ;  but  the 
quantity  is  so  great,  that  it  is  reasonably  supposed  that 
most  of  it  must  be  produced  in  the  Atlantic  itself  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
in  different  parts,  contains  different  quantities  of  salt ;  and 
several  persons  have  been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  this  difference,  but  no  satisfactory  results  have 
yet  been  attained.  We  know  only  with  certainty  that  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  sea-water  is  less  near  the  poles  than 
between  the  tropics  and  under  the  equator ;  but  now  great 
that  difference  is  remains  uncertain.  Captain  Scoresby 
found  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sea-water  near  the  coast  of 
Greenland  to  be  between  10259  and  1*0270;  and  others 
have  obscr^*ed  it  between  the  tropics  to  be  l'0297f  and  near 
the  equator  even  1'0578 ;  but  the  latter  observation  is  ren- 
dered doubtful  by  others,  which  gave  a  different  result 

Another  remarkable  fact  which  has  been  better  ascer- 
tained, is  ^e  difference  between  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  water  of  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean  Seas  and  the 
Ocean.  That  of  the  Baltic  contains  only  one-sixth  of  the 
salt  which  is  found  dissolved  in  the  Ocean,  its  specific 
gravity  being  on  an  average  not  more  than  1*0049.  The 
Mediterranean  Sea  contains  somewhat  more  salt  than  the 
Ocean :  to  the  east  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  sea-water  is  1*0338 ;  whilst  between  Cape  St 
Vincent  and  Cape  Cantin  it  was  only  found  to  be  1  '0294. 

As  to  the  Banks  and  Fisheries  in  the  Atlantic,  see  the 
articles  Newfoundland,  Bx&obn  Fishery,  Whale 
Fishery,  &c. 

(Humboldt's  Travels;  Renneirs  Investigation  of  tJte 
Currents  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  Account  of  the  Arctic 
Regions  by  Scoresby ;  Voyages  of  Cook,  Ross,  Parryt 
Scoresby,  and  Weddell.) 

ATLAS  is  tlie  historical  and  geographical  name  of  an 
extensive  mountain-system,  which  covers,  with  its  ranges, 
branches,  and  table-lands,  the  north-western  part  of  Africa. 
Its  southern  boundary  lies  between  27°  and  32°  N.  lat,  from 
Cape  Nun  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Cabes,  or 
the  Little  Syrtis,  opposite  the  island  of  Jerbi ;  the  northern 
is  formed  by  the  southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
between  Cape  Spartel  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  Cape 
Bon,  lying  £.N.E.  of  the  town  of  Tunis.  The  coast  formed 
by  its  offsets  and  terraces  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean  extends 
upwards  of  600  geographical  miles,  and  is  partly  low  and 
sandy,  and  partly  rocky,  but  does  not  rise  to  a  great  height 
except  at  Cape  Geer  and  a  few  isolated  places  of  small 
extent  The  coast  along  the  Mediterranean  between  Cope 
Spartel  and  Cape  Bon  is  generally  rocky  and  high;  in 
many  places  the  elevation  is  very  great  and  it  continues 
for  a  considerable  extent  Between  Cape  Bon  and  the  Gulf 
of  Cabes  it  is  Ukewise  generally  rocky  to  Cape  Vada,  but 
it  does  not  rise  here  to  a  great  height,  and  is  in  many  places 
interrupted  by  a  fiat  sandy  shore.  From  Cape  Vada  to  the 
island  of  Jerbi,  along  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  it  is  extremely  low 
and  sandy. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  Atlas  is  formed  by  the 
Great  African  Desert,  or  the  Sahara ;  from  which,  as  far 
as  we  know,  it  is  separated  by  low  sandy  hills,  which  have 
been  blown  up  by  tne  winds,  and  which  gradually  encroach 
upon  the  gentle  dechvitiea  with  which  the  mountains  termi* 
nate  on  this  side.  On  the  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Cabes.  the 
Nofusa  Mountains,  which  are  the  last  offset  of  the  AtUs 
towards  the  east  are  connected  with  the  Ghuriano  Moun- 
tains, which  extend  towards  the  8.E.,  through  the  kingdom 
of  Tripoli,  but  for  good  reasons  are  considered  as  not  belong- 
ing to  the  svstem  of  the  Atlas  Mountains. 

Within  tne  boundary  here  assigned  to  these  mountains 
is  comprehended  the  whole  of  the  empire  of  Fez  and  Ma- 
roeco,  and  that  of  the  regencv  of  Algiers*  as  well  as  the 
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greatest  part  of  the  regency  of  Tunis.  The  urea  of  these 
nuntnes  may  amount  to  upwards  of  500,000  square  miles, 
in  which  case  the  Atlas  system  would  cover  a  space  not 
BQch  inferior  to  France,  Grennany,  and  Italy,  taken  together. 
This  vast  extent  of  country,  however,  does  not  consist 
entirely  of  mountain -ranges  and  valleys,  hut  a  considerahle 
part  of  it  forms  level  plains,  which,  especially  towards  the 
shores  of  the  AtlauUo,  are  very  large :  and  even  between 
the  mountain-ranges  along  the  Mediterranean  there  are 
many  plains. 

The  principal  chain,  by  which  we  mean  to  indicate  the 
highest  ranges  of  the  whole  system,  does  not  run  parallel  to 
the  whole  mountain-region  from  west  to  east,  but  forms 
rather  an  irregular  and  winding  diagomd,  whose  principal 
direction  lies  from  W.8.W.  to  E.N.E.  It  begins  on  Uio 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  Cape  Geer,  which  rises 
nearly  perpendicularly  out  of  the  sea  to  a  great  elevation, 
and  extends  nearly  due  east  to  the  meridian  of  the  city  of 
Marocco,  where  it  turns  to  the  E.N.E.,  in  which  direction 
it  continues  to  the  sources  of  four  large  rivers,  the  Wad 
Oom-erbegh  (Morbeya),  Muluia  or  Muluvia,  (the  antient 
Molochath,  or  Mulucha,)  Zis  or  Tafilelt,  and  Draha  (Draa). 
At  this  place  there  seems  to  exist  an  extensive  mountain- 
knot,  which  contains,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  highest  summits 
of  the  whole  system.  The  highest  range  stretches  hence 
nearly  due  north,  but  soon  declines  somewhat  to  the  east,  in 
which  direction  it  approaches  the  Mediterranean.  But 
though  an  offset  terminates  with  the  Cabo  de  Tres  Forces, 
near  Melilla,  it  is  not  the  principal  chain ;  for  this,  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea,  seems  to  decline 
to  the  east,  and  to  traverse  the  almost  unknown  region 
designated  by  the  name  of  the  Desert  of  Angad,  through 
vMch  the  boundary-line  between  the  empire  of  Marocco 
and  Algiers  passes.  The  chain,  up  to  this  point,  is  called 
by  the  Europeans  Greater  Atlas ;  by  the  natives,  Daran, 
or  Jebel  Tedla  (Adtla).  The  principal  chain  again  appears 
in  the  territory  of  Algiers,  where  the  highest  port  bears 
the  name  of  Wan-nash-reese,  and  terminates  on  the  banks 
of  the  Shellif,  the  valley  of  which  river  probably  interrupts  the 
continuity  of  the  range.  To  the  east  of  it,  however,  it  rises 
aj^un,  and  forms,  south-east  of  the  town  of  Algiers,  the 
high  summits  of  the  Juijura  Mountains.  Up  to  this  point 
the  range  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  sea-coast,  at  a 
distance  of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles.  But  hence  it  declines 
fcomevhat  to  tlie  S.E.,  and  takes  the  names  of  Mountains 
of  Wannou^li,  and  of  I-aite.  Farther  to  the  east,  at  about 
B'  E.  bng.  It  is  called  the  Aturess  Mountains ;  and  here  it 
begins  to  approach  the  coast  again,  entering,  under  the 
nime  of  the  AlounUins  of  Tipara  or  Tiffash,  the  territory  of 
Tunis;  it  terminates  with  Cape  Blanco  and  Cape  Zibeeb, 
north  of  the  town  of  Tunis. 

little  is  kno^vn  respecting  the  height  of  these  mountains. 
Only  one  summit  has  been  measured,  the  MilUin,  twenty- 
seven  miles  S.K.  of  the  town  of  Marocco,  which  is  free  from 
snow  only  once  in  about  every  twenty  years,  and,  according 
to  the  measurement  of  Lieutenant  Washington,  rises  to 
11 ,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  further  agreed, 
that  the  highest  summits  of  the  whole  range  are  m  the 
oountain-knot,  near  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Oom-erbegh 
and  Muluvia,  where  a  considerable  part  of  the  chain  is 
™ys  covered  with  snow.  These  summit)  are  estimated 
K  All  Bey  to  rise  13,200  feet  above  the  sea,  but  Graberg  of 
Hemsoe  thinks  that  mount  Hentet  attains  the  highest 
elevation,  being  upwards  of  15,000  feet,  and  that  the  range 
»n  this  part  is  not  inferior  to  the  Alps  in  height.  The  chains 
'"ong  the  Mediterranean,  which  commonly  receive  the 
general  name  of  Lesser  Atlas,  are  much  lower,  Shaw  states 
that  those  of  Wan-nan-sheere  and  Juijura  are  the  highest, 
and  covered  with  snow  a  considerable  part  of  the  year ;  and 
«e  French  naturalist,  Desfontes,  estimated  their  height  at 
"'^00  feet.  Farther  to  the  east  they  decrease  considerably 
in  elevation. 

We  observe,  with  respect  to  the  principal  chain,  that  up  to 
the  point  where  it  enters  the  desert  of  Angad,  it  forms  the 
hne  of  separation  between  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  those  that  nm  north  and  south  into  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  or  the  Sahara.  The  Lesser  Atlas,  however, 
does  not  form  such  a  line  of  separation  between  water- 
courses running  towards  diflerent  points ;  the  principal  rivers 
*mch  enter  the  Mediterranean  rise  to  the  south  of  it  in  a 
lateral  chain,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  principal, 
and  make  their  way  through  the  latter. 
The  hest  known  of  the  lateral  chains  is  that  which  may 


be  considered  at  the  western  continuation  of  the  Lesser 
Atlas :  it  probably  separates  from  the  principal  range  where 
it  enters  the  desert  of  Angad,  and  ruus  along  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  at.a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles, 
and  even  less.  It  terminates  opposite  to  Gibraltar  in  the 
bold  Cape  of  Ceuta,  called  by  the  natives  Jebel  d*Azute 
(mountain  of  monkeys),  and  in  Cape  Spartel.  This  chain 
is  thought  to  rise  onlv  to  about  2600  feet  above  the  sea  in 
the  hi^est  part,  and  is  the  only  one  which  traverses  the 
extensive  country  lying  to  the  west  of  the  principal  range. 

The  numerous  branches  which  lie  to  the  south  of  the 
Lesser  Atlas,  and  cover  the  country  between  it  and  the 
Great  Desert,  are  very  imperfectly  known  as  to  their  height* 
extent,  and  connexion  with  one  another.  It  would  seem 
that  the  most  northern  of  these  chains,  that  in  which  the 
larger  rivers  (the  Shellif,  Seibouse,  and  Mejerda)  take  their 
origin,  and  which  contains  the  Zackar  Mountains,  is  the 
highest,  and  that  they  lower  as  they  approach  the  Sahara. 
This  fact  we  may  infer  from  the  statement  of  Shaw, 
who  moreover  observes,  that  these  mountains  do  not  attain 
the  height  of  those  of  England,  rising  at  an  average  only  to 
four,  five,  or  six  hundred  yards  of  perpendicular  elevation. 

One  branch  separating  from  the  principal  chain  and  ex- 
tending towards  tne  Sahara/  runs  south-west,  and  terminates 
at  Cape  Nun.  It  divides  the  country  about  the  rivers  Suse 
and  Wad  Messa,  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  from  the 
region  drained  by  the  river  Draha,  which  is  absorbed  in 
the  loose  sand  of  the  Sahara,  It  is  nearly  unknown,  but 
probably  rises  only  to  a  moderate  height. 

As  the  Atlas  Mountains  have  been  traversed  by  very  few 
Europeans,  and  have  never  been  suljjected  to  the  exa* 
mination  of  naturalists,  their  geolo^  is  nearly  unknown. 
All  our  information  concerning  this  point  is  limited  to  the 
fact,  that  the  lower  skirts  of  the  ridges  aro  formed  by 
secondary  limestone,  and  that  this  formation  probably 
covers  the  mountains  to  an  elevation  of  three  or  four  thou-* 
sand  feet.  What  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  mountain  • 
masses  is  entirely  unknown.  No  traces  of  volcanic  agency 
have  yet  been  discovered.  As  to  the  more  striking  features 
of  external  form,  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  they  differ 
considerably  from  the  Alps.  The  Atlas  does  not  exhibit 
pointed  peaks,  or  narrow  and  sharp  edges,  but  its  form 
every  where  shows  a  decided  tendency  to  extensive  table 
lands,  broad  ridges,  and  rounded  summits.  On  each 
side  of  its  decUvi^  the  range  supports  two,  three,  or  more 
table-lands,  at  dijBTerent  elevations  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  separated  from  one  another  by  rather  steep  slopes. 
The  summit  of  the  range,  however,  is  formed  by  great 
masses  of  rock  which  are  generally  inaccessible,  or  nearly 
so;  in  many  places  they  rise  perpendicularly.  In  a  few 
places  these  masses  are  rent  asunder  by  long  and  narrow 
crevices,  through,  which  the  mountain- passes  lead  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  Jackson  states  that  only  two  such 
passes  exist  between  Marocco  and  the  province  of  Suse, 
and  he  calls  them  Bebavan  and  Belavin ;  the  difficulty  of 
passing  through  them  with  an  annv  renders  the  possession 
of  the  provinces  situated  to  the  south  and  south-east  of  the 

Srincipal  chain  precarious  to  the  emperor  of  Marocco.  This 
escription  applies  more  particularly  to  the  Greater  Atlas ; 
but  in  part  also  to  the  Lesser  Atlas :  Shaw  states  that  the 
mountains  in  Algiers  generally  rise  with  a  gentle  acclivity, 
and  are  covered  with  a  succession  of  groves  and  ranges  of 
fruit  and  forest  trees,  and  that  only  occasionally  a  rocky 
precipice  of  more  difficult  access  occurs.  Yet  he  notices  in 
his  topographical  description  several  very  difficult  mountain- 
passes,  as  tne  mountain-pass  of  Beeban,  through  which  the 
great  road  between  the  town  of  Algiers  and  of  Constantina 
lies.  It  would  seem  that  this  peculiarity  in  the  form  of 
these  mountains  offers  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which 
the  French  have  encountered,  and  are  still  encountering,  in 
subjecting  the  territories  of  Algiers. 

As  the  Atlas  Mountains,  in  some  places,  rise  above  the 
line  of  perpetual  congelation,  and  in  many  others  approach 
this  line ;  and  as,  at  the  same  time,  the  southern  declivity 
is  turned  towards,  and  is  as  it  were  contiguous  to,  the 
Great  African  Desert,  where  the  greatest  quantity  of  heat 
is  developed  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  it  is  of  course  to  be 
presumed  that  on  the  sides  of  the  AUas  the  greatest  extremes 
and  variations  of  temperature  occur.  Their  investigation 
would  doubtless  enrich  our  knowledge  of  nature;  but 
no  attempt  of  this  kind  has  yet  been  made.  We  only  learn 
from  travellers  that  on  the  low  plains  at  the  southern  foot 
of  the  mountain  and  within  its  lower  ranges,  the  date- 
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m  gum  trees,  almonds*  olif«t»  asd  other  woductions  of  tha 
hotler  countries ;  that  the  kiwet  tahle-lanas  produco  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  walnuts,  apricots,  and  other  frutts,  eommoti 
to  the  southern  countries  of  Surope ;  and  that,  proceeding 
higher  up  the  ranges,  the  plains  ara  covered  viih  pines  S[ 
an  immense  size,  with  a  species  of  oak,  ealled  the  bekite, 
the  aoom  of  which  is  used  as  food,  and  is  preferred  to  the 
Spanish  chestnut,  and  with  ferns,  elms^  mountain-ash,  and 
several  species  of  juniper.  Higher  up  large  forests  of  ira 
form  the  principal  vegetation. 

The  metallie  riches  of  these  mo«ntaina  ara  not  much 
better  known  thaa  the  hotany.  Rioh  mines  of  different 
Xi^s  exist  in  that  lateral  range  which  separatee  the  pro- 
vince of  Suse  from  the  eountries  on  the  rivev  Draha ;  it 
abounds  espeeialVjr  in  iron,  copper*  and  lead.  Ketewa,  & 
district  oaat  of  Taruda»t*  contains  rich  imiRea  of  lead  sad 
twimstone;  and  saltpetre  of  a  swperior  quality  abounds  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Taiudant  it»eLt  About  fifty  or  sixty 
mka  south-weat  el  that  town  ace  mines  of  iron  ^  9k  very 
malleable  qnality,  equal  to  that  of  Biscay,  in  Spain*  At 
Eldla,  in  the  laaae  rid^e  of  meuntainst  are  several  rich 
mines  <^  copper,  some  of  whioh  are  impregnated  with  gold ; 
and  in  the  same  place  there  is  also  a  rich  silver  mine. 
Mines  of  antimony  and  lead  iire  Ukewise  found  in  Suse. 
in  the  bed  of  the  river  Wad  Messa.  particles  of  silver  may 
be  collected.  In  other  parts,  as  in  the  Lesser  Atlas,  mines 
of  iron,  lead,  and  sulphur  are  found..  Salt  i^  collected  in 
many  places,  the  soil  being  strongly  impregnated  with  it 

These  mountains  are  inhabited  by  Uons  of  the  fiercest 
kind  and  the  largest  size  ;  ajid  they  abound  in  antelopes, 
monkeys  of  different  species*  and  in  porcupines :  but  their 
zoology  has  never  been  well  investigated. 

Having  taken  a  genera)  view  oi  the  principal  features  of 
thi»  extensive  range,  we  shall  briefiy  deecribe  the  nature 
of  the  countries  which  may  be  considefed  as  included  in 
its  bosom. 

The  countries  to  the  south  of  the  principal  range,  and 
west  of  the  meridian  of  London,  may  be  divided  into  two 
regions,  one  of  which  contains  the  provinces  of  Tafilelt  and 
Praha,  and  the  other  Suse.  The  first  belongs  to  that 
legion  which  is  called  Biledulgerid,  or*  with  more  m-opriety, 
Beled  el  Jereed  (land  of  dates),  and  eix tends  along  tOA  south- 
em  declivity  of  the  whole  system^  It  copsists  of  gently* 
isclined  plains,  which  spread  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
hut  do  not  produce  any  thing  adapted  to  the  maintenance 
of  human  life :  it  is  only  on  the  banks  of  the  few  rivers, 
whose  water  is  ^rmigly  impregnated  with  salt,  and  which 
lose  themselves  in  the  sands  of  the  Sahara,  that  large 
groves  of  date-palms  are  planted ;  the  fruit  of  the  date,  with 
eamels>  horses,  and  cattle,  are  the  sole  wealth  of  the  few 
inhabitants  of  this  region. 

The  province  of  Suse  is  divided  from  that  of  Draha  by  a 
range  of  mountains,  and  displays  quite  a  different  character. 
it  is  well  watered,  and  abounds  in  ever^  sort  of  agricultural 
produce,  and  especially  in  different  kinds  of  fruits.  The 
plantations  of  dates  are  numerous,  and  those  of  oLves  still 
more  extensive.  The  country  may  be  considered  as  a  plain 
with  some  small  hilU  dispersed  upon  it. 

The  country  included  by  the  Qreater  Atlas,  by  that 
lateral  branch  which  terminates  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  may  be  considered  as  a  plain, 
which  exlubits  at  its  southern  and  northern  extremity  exten- 
sive level  and  low  countries ;  its  centre,  between  the  rivers 
Seboo  and  Oom-erbe(|[h»  is  occupied  by  an  elevated  table- 
land, which  descends  m  regular  terraces  towards  the  ocean. 
The  distinguishing  features  of  these  three  divisions  will  be 
given  under  the  article  Maroccou 

The  countries  to  the  east  of  the  principal  chain  display 
a  much  greater  diversity  in  their  nature.  They  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  northern  comprehends 
the  Tell,  or  the  land  adapted  to  agriculture ;  the  southern 
is  partly  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Beled  el  Jereed, 
though,  as  Shaw  observes,  it  is  called  by  the  natives  the 
Sahara,  which  name  cannot  be  applied  to  it  in  the  sense 
iu  which  that  term  i»  understood  in  Europe. 

The  Tell  comprehends  all  the  countries  which  are  watered 
by  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Mediterranean.  Its  northern 
half  is  occupied  by  the  high  lands  of  the  Lesser  Atlas, 
and  presents  only  a  succession  of  mountains,  declivities^ 
and  narrow  valleys,  without  any  plain  of  considerable  ex* 
tent  intervening,  except  between  the  Capes  of  Ras  Accon- 
iiatter  (Cape  Caxinus)  and  Cape  Uatifu,  on  both  aides 


«Bd  to  the  south  Of  tk»  toiwn  of  Algiori^  wh«re  the  eoimtry 
exhibits  only  moderate  hills  rising  on  a  rather  level  country. 
But  to  the  south  of  the  Leaser  Atlas*  and  betwe^  it  and 
the  mountaiDs  in  which  the  large  rivers  take  th^  origin, 
the  country  extends  in  laxge  level  plains  along  both  skiei 
of  the  rivers ;  these  {Aains  abound  in  every  produce  of  agri* 
culture  and  horticulture.  Such  are  those  of  Hadjoicte  and 
Mettijiah,  and  the  country  about  thelar^e  %mn  of  Qonstaa- 
tina,  as  well  as  on  the  Mejerdah,  in  Tunis*  and  many  other«; 
they  form  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  part,  of  these 
countriea. 

To  the  south  of  the  Toll  lies  «  ooMtktrf  •  which,  in  many 
VQspectd^  may  be  considered  a^  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
on  the  surfisce  of  the  globe.  It  consists  of  a  succession  of 
completely-elosed  valleys,  with  a  temporary  or  permanent 
lake  in  their  hollows—th^  xeceptad?  of  the  waters  that  flow 
down  from  tl:^  adjacent  mountaina.  It  would  seem  that 
such  valleys  extend  from  the  lew  shores  of  the  Lesser  Syrtii* 
through  the  whole  region,  up  |o  the  chain  of  the  Greater 
Atlas ;  4nd  doubtless  they  rise  in  height  ba  they  proceed 
toward  the  west  The  most  eastern  ef  these  dosed  valleys  is 
that  of  the  lake  called  Shibkah  el  Lowdeab  (properly  Sab- 
khatal-Audiah,  ue^  the  salt  morass  of  the  valfeysX  the  Tri- 
tonis  of  the  antient  geographer^  (the  Lake  of  the  Marks), 
which  is  separated  from  the  lesser  Svrtis  by  a  s^ndy  tract  of 
iipparently  no  great  elevation,  ^nd  tQ  the  south-east  of  which, 
at  no  great  distance,  are  the  Nofosa  or  Nifzowah  Moun- 
tains, £e  most  eastern  branch  of  the  Atlaa  system.  The 
lake  is  twenty  miles  lougt  and  six  broad;  yet  it  is  not 
altogether  a  collection  of  water,  th^re  being  ^veral  dry 
tracts  interspersed  all  over  it*  which  look  Gke  so  many 
islands.  In  the  dry  season  thie  water  entirely  disappears, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  lake  is  passed  by  the  caravans,  for 
the  direction  of  which  palm-trunks  are  planted  et  certain 
distances*  because  the  ground  contains  many  dangerous 
pits  and  numerous  quicksands.  Hence  it  is  called  the 
i Ake  of  Marks.  The  water  of  the  lake  is  not  inferior  to  the 
sea  in  saltness,  and  it«  Iqw  shores  consist  of  sand,  which, 
however*  are  partly  covered  by  exten^^ve  groves  of  date- 
palms.  It  receives  only  a  few  tofrent^  from  the  mountains, 
which  inclose  it  on  the  north  i^nd  south.  The  second  close 
valley  is  that  of  the  Melgigg,  or  the  country  called  Zaab 
or  Zebc.  This  is  a  narrow  tract  of  land  whiolx  extends  from 
east  to  west  through  the  middle  of  the  territory  of  Algiers,. 
and  is  watered  by  the  river  Wad  AdjeHlee,  or  correctly 
Wadi-al- Jcdt,  (the  River  of  the  Kid),  which  receives  many 
small  rivers  originating  in  the  mountains  between  the  Zaab 
and  the  Tell,  and  falls  mto  the  lake  of  Mel|;igs,  «n  extensive 
sheet  of  water  in  the  rainy  season,  but  isi  tne  dry  months 
a  plain  covered  with  salt*  containing  many  quicksands  and 
pits.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Adje-dee  are  niunerous  vil- 
lages, surrounded  by  plantations  of  palm-trees,  a  fact  which 
shows  that  this  valley  cannot  be  much  elevated  above  toe 
level  of  the  sea.  The  third  close  valley  is  that  of  the  Shatt 
(the  Water),  to  the  north-west  of  the  western  extremity 
of  the  preceding  valley*  It  is  a  plain  extending  for  manf 
miles  between  two  chains  of  rather  high  mountains,  and* 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  is  either  covered  with  sal* 
or  overflowed  with  water.  Here,  too,  the  quicksands  are  nu- 
merous, and  occasion  no  small  danger  to  the  unwary  traveller. 
Five  considerable  streams  empty  themselves  into  the  Shatt 
from  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  it ;  but  the  country  sur- 
rounding this  lake  is  nearly  an  entire  waste,  and  seems 
to  be  much  more  elevated  than  the  Zaab. — So  far  o^^^"' 
I  formation  is  derived  from  the  excellent  work  of  Shaw.  But 
this  peculiar  form  of  the  surface  seems  to  extend  still  farther 
to  the  west,  and  even  to  the  high  ranee  of  the  Greater  Atlas. 
Jackson,  who  doubtless  had  obtained  this  information  from 
the  natives,  says,  that  proceeding  eastward  from  the  Kas<^r 
Farawan,  or  ruins  of  Pharao*  which  are  situated  to  the 
north-east  of  Fas,  at  the  foot  of  the  western  declivity  of  tne 
Greater  Atlas,  the  traveller  immediately  ascends  the  loity 
Atlas,  and  on  the  third  day  reaches  the  extensive  plains  on 
the  odier  side,  which  are  totally  destitute  of  vegetation,  an^ 
through  which  a  river  flows  that  rises  in  the  Atlas,  ana 
whose  water  receives  a  brackish  taste  by  passing  through 
the  saline  plains.  After  running  a  course  of  4S0  milf^  y' 
it  is  lost  by  absorption  in  the  desert  of  Angad.  ^^!  .l"! 
formation  concerning  the  least-explored  part  of  the  Aties 
Mountains  is  rendered  very  doubtful  by  Jackson  s  »JJ?*^ 
eountably  confounding  this  nver  with  that  ef  Tafilelt,  wnicn 
flows  in  quite  a  different  direction  towards  the  Sahara. 

To  the  eouth  of  thi9  extraojc4inary  girdle  of  clow  V9l»y*» 
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b«t  itRI  nMdn  tiM  BOQ^Mti  fanror  tangM  Of  the  Aflas  i^ 
ton,  liM  a  long  valley  w&thMt  any  water-courw,  which 
•eems  to  extoni  up  Co  Ch«  foot  of  the  Greater  Atlas.  The 
greatest  part  of  thU  valley  is  entirely  unknown  to  us. 
Shaw  has  given  seme  information  on  the  eastern  portion 
•f  it,  calM  Wad-reag,  in  which  Tuj^gurt  and  twenty* 
fiwr  other  vilUgea  are  situated,  and  of  another  branch  of  it, 
in  which  the  town  of  Wuiglah  is  found.  No  river  traverses 
this  country ;  but  by  digging  wells  to  the  depth  of  a  hundred 
and  sometioieB  two  hundred  ikthona,  a  plentifiil  atream  is 
always  found,  nmugfa  different  layers  of  sand  and  gcmvel 
a  (laky  saone-ttke  tlate  is  reached  by  Iba  workmen,  under 
which  iha  aea  uhd&rgrwmd,  as  it  is  called,  Ues  coocealed. 
No  sooner  is  this  stone  broken  through,  than  it  is  followed 
by  a  great  rush  of  water.  These  seem  to  be  such  wells  as 
are  dMcribed  by  Olympiodorua.  [jSee  Artesian  Wells.] 
The  further  continuation  of  this  vallev  to  the  west  up  to  the 
Atlas  ia  entirely  unknown  to  us,  and  its  existence  is  only 
proved  by  the  caravans,  which  depart  from  Fez  and  Marocco 
for  Mecca,  and  choose  this  country  for  the  usual  road  of  their 
journeys ;  from  which  we  may  infer  that  no  ranges  of  consi- 
derable height  are  encountered  in  these  parts.  Wurglah, 
Fix  Pighiff.  and  Aksabi  Surefa  are  named  as  the  principal 
ftations  of  the  caravans  an  this  vallev.  (Shaw's  Travus; 
Jacksoo'a  iiccosfiil  ^  Maroooo^  and  AcccmrU  qf  Timlmctoo 
and  Hmmi ;  Lieut.  Washington,  m  the  Journal  qf  the 
QeiygrcfMcid  Societu^  i.  &c*) 

The  name  Aihe  mt  appears  in  the  writings  of  the  early 
Greeks,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  general  ftct  of  the 
existence  of  a  wmintainoas  region  in  the  north*weat  por- 
tion of  the  AAriean  oontioeDt.  But  the  Atlaa  of  Herodotus 
(IV.  184)  ia  rather  a  single  mountain  than  a  mass  of  moun- 
tains :  '  it  ie  of  contracted  dimensions,  aad  circular ;  and 
said  to  be  ao  high  that  it  is  not  poasiUe  to  see  its  summits, 
for  the  cienda  neveir  toave  them  e^hcr  m  wintor  or  aummer: 
the  natiwea  any  this  ueuiitaift  is  the  pillar  of  heaven.*  In 
theic  weatem  regions  the  Abies  of  the  Greeks  placed  Atlaa, 
the  bmtiier  of  romethens.  bearing  the  heavens  on  his 
shouldara.  (ifiech.  Prom,  848.)  From  the  name  of  this 
mountain'Tegien  oane  the  name  of  the  adjoining  or  Atlan- 
tic Ocean.  The  native  name  of  these  uouataina»  aeoording 
to  Pliny  (T.  i.)  end  StrabcH  waa  I>arisc  the  render  may  see 
Shaw'a  speeulationa  on  this  name  in  his  Tnwele^ 

It  does  not  appear  that  ^m  antient  geagraphers  had  a 
very  complete  knowledge  of  the  Atlas;  but  still  the  Romans 
probably  knew  more  ammt  it  than  we  vet  de,  having  odo- 
niied  many  parti  of  the  eenntry  which  these  mountains  and 
dicir  braaebea  oeenpy.  As  fcr  as  we  can  coUeot,  it  was  only 
the  highest  and  westom  part,  in  the  kingdom  of  Maroooe, 
to  which  they  applied  the  term  Atlaa;  and  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  extended  the  name  to  the  high  lands  to  the  east  so 
fsr  as  we  now  do.  The  consnl  Suetonius  Paulinas,  who 
was  contemporary  wiUi  Pliny,  waa  the  first  Roman  com- 
mander who  croased  the  Atlas.  His  report  of  their  great 
height  agreed  with  all  that  had  up  to  that  time  been  said  of 
theni ;  be  Ibund  the  lower  parts  of  the  range  covered  with 
thick  foreeta  of  lofty  trees,  and  the  summits  with  deep  sno^ 
ia  the  midet  of  summer. 

The  oflbet  («y>6wovc)  of  the  Qeeator  Atlaa  has  been  de- 
Mribed  aa  temnnating  at  Ceuta,  the  Septem  Pratree,  or  Seven 
Brotbeia,  of  Pliny  and  Strabo.  The  Greek  geographer  seems 
to  make  the  Atlas  mountains  eemaoenoe  at  Cotes,  now  Cape 
Spartel,  and  continue  along  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent. 
(Compare  Strabo,  p.  8SS,  and  Pliny,  v.  i.)  Pliny  says  that 
the  Greeka  gave  the  name  of  Ampelasia,  the  Vine  Tract, 
to  the  headkttd  which  we  now  call  Cape  Spartel.  Strabo 
gives  no  name  to  the  mountain-range  stretching  eastward 
and  in  the  interior  ftmn  Cotes  to  thelSyrtes;  but  he  de- 
arribea  H,  together  with  the  ranges  psLndlei  to  it,  as  inha- 
bited ftral  by  the  llaumsh  or  Moors,  and  in  the  interior  by 
CheOmtuli. 

ATLAS,  the  irat  vertebra  of  the  neck,  so  named  be- 
eaaae  it  euitaina  the  globe  of  the  head.  It  diflbrs  in  several 
important  ciroaaastencea  ftom  all  the  ether  vertebne  tiiat 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  spinal  column ;  beoaase 
It  baa  diattnct  and  peoaliar  offioea  to  p^lbrm.  It  has  to 
aopport  the  head,  and  to  rilow  it  the  power  of  exerciffing 
tro  different  kinds  of  motion,  vit.,  a  motion  forwards  and 
barkwaitte,  or  that  of  flexioR  and  exteaaion ;  and  a  rotatory 
motion,  or  the  power  of  describing  a  oertoin  portion  of  a 
etrcle,  aa  it  does  when  it  turns  from  side  to  side.  These 
motions  are  aooompKahed  by  the  peculiar  mode  ia  which 
the  head  ia  caBoec^  to  the  atlaa,  aad  the  atka  to  the 


aecDod  vertebra  of  the  Mckt  the  %ieriebra  dentata  or  axis. 
The  head  is  ao  hnited  with  the  atlu  aa  to  form  a  per- 
fect hinge  joint*  that  is,  a  joint  which  admits  of  tiexion 
and  extensbn,  er  a  motion  forwards  and  backwards.  The 
second  vertebra,  the  dentate,  forming  a  pivot  on  which  the 
atlas  turns,  and  therefore  called  axis,  is  united  with  the 
atlaa  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  constitute  a  perfect  rotation 
joint,  or  a  joint  which  admits  of  a  rototory  motion.  The 
head  being  firmly  connected  with  the  atlas  and  carried 
round  with  it  whenever  the  laUer  turns  upon  its  axis,  it  is 
phdn  that  by  the  oombinatien  of  the  two  joints,  namely, 
the  hinge  joint  aad  the  rotetion  joint,  the  bead  can  be 
moved  in  every  direction,  forwards,  backwards,  and  from 
aide  to  aide.  In  the  oonstruction  of  these  joints,  such  is  the 
perfection  of  the  mechanism,  that  these  combined  motions 
are  attained  to  the  utmost  extont  and  are  performed  with 
the  grealeat  ease ;  the  oonnexion  of  the  different  parts 
with  each  other  fbrms  a  union  of  amaaing  strength  and 
security ;  and  at  the  same  time  certain  cleans  of  extreme 
delicacy  and  of  vital  importance  are  effectually  guarded 
from  iigury.  But  the  peculiar  adapUtions  by  which  theso 
objecto  axe  effected  cannot  be  understood  until  the  structure 
of  the  spinal  column  has  been  explained :  we  shall  there- 
fore postpone  an  account  of  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the 
atlas  and  axis  until  the  spinal  column  is  described.  [See 
Spinal  Column.] 

ATLAS,  a  oollectioa  of  Maps;  ao  called  probably  in 
aliuaion  to  the  mythdosioal  figure  of  Atlas  represented  as 
bearing  the  werid  upon  his  ahoalders,  aymboUcal  of  Mount 
Atlaa. 

Boucher,  in  his  GioMsOry^  aaya,  the  word  seems  to  be 
derived  ftom  the  German,  ia  whMsh  language  atlass  means 
aatin ;  beeauae  a  ooUaotiaii  of  maps  is  uwiaUy  made  of  a 
amoolh  satin  paper. 

ATMOSPHSRS,  firom  die  Oneak,  dr^,  and  irfaipa, 
ephere  aj  vapour^  is  the  whole  body  of  air  or  other  mixture 
of  gases  which  envelopes  a  planet.  We  ahall  here  devote 
ourselves  exclusively  to  that  whish  surrounds  the  earth, 
merely  obaerving,  that  we  have  more  or  less  reason  to 
suppose  atmospheres,  in  density  comparable  to  that  of  the 
earth,  enveloping  the  Sun,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Satnra;  and  mme  for  the  'Moon^  See  these  several 
names. 

The  iubject  of  the  atmoaphere,  treated  in  all  its  extent, 
would  toad  us  mudi  too  for ;  we  shall  therefore  confine  our- 
selves to  the  description  of  tto  average  state.  We  have 
already  discuased  the  propeities  of  ito  constituent  material 
in  the  article  Air,  and  we  must  further  refer  as  follows, 
both  for  subjects  which  we  cannot  here  enter  upon,  as  well 
as  for  extensions  of  varioua  points  which  must  be  inci- 
dentelly  mentioned. 

For  the  general  aubject  of  the  atmoaphere,  as  oonnocted 
with  the  weather,  see  Mbtkoroloot,  HvoROMantT, 
Tbmpxraturi,  and  articles  on  particular  subjects,  such  as 
Evaporation,  Dbw,  Rain,  Wind,  Avrora  Borealis, 
Hbat,  Electricity  (Atmosphkric),  &c.  &c. 

For  the  atmosphere  aa  a  mediam  of  communication 
(teking  this  word  in  iU  widest  sense),  see  Acoustics, 
Akrodynaiiics,  Balloon,  Windmill,  Sail.  For  its 
eflfects  upon  animal  and  vegetebte  life,  aee  RsapiRATioN, 
VxosTATioN,  Antissptics,  Dkcomposition.  For  the 
effecto  of  the  imponderabte  substancea  upon  it,  and  vice 
versdt  see  Hbat,  Elbctricitv,  Rsfraction.  Forinstra- 
ments  used  to  measure  ite  stete,  see  Barombtkr,  Thxr- 

MOMBTBR,    MaNOMXTXR,     EUDlOMBtBR,     HvaROMBTKR ; 

and  for  its  uses  in  the  investigation  of  the  elevations  of 
different  parts  of  the  earth,  see  Baroubtbr,  HxiOHts 
(Mbasvrsmbnt  of). 

The  atmosphere,  in  ito  average  state,  must  be  considered 
as  a  body  of  air  revolving  with  the  earth.  This  gives  its 
several  strato  an  increasing  velocity,  as  we  recede  from  the 
earth  8  axis.  For  instance,  at  the  equator,  the  air  <if  any) 
which  is  twice  as  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  as  the 
surface,  must  revolve  with  twioe  the  actnal  velocity  of  the 
air  at  the  aiirfooe.  Ihis  consideration  i^ows  positively  that 
the  atmosphere  whidi  really  accompanies  and  revolves  with 
the  earth  cannot  certainly  extend  in  the  smallest  quantity, 
above  20,000  miles  from  the  surface.  For  at  that  height 
the  tendency  to  recede  fh>m  the  centre,  known  by  the  name 
of  centrifugal  force,  would  counterbalance  the  weight,  or 
tendency  of  partidea  towards  the  earth,  and  at  higher 
distances  wonM  overcome  it  entiielv. 

But  ire  Wi  not  therotaia  te  otmdttde  that  there  must  be 
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air,  mora  or  less,  revolving  with  the  earth  up  to  so  great  a 
height.  Forty  or  fifty  miles  is  supposed  to  he  the  limit 
which  it  attains.  Previously,  however,  to  entering  upon 
this  question,  it  is  material  to  know  whether. we  are  to  con- 
sider air  as  infinitely  divisible  or  not.  By  which  we  mean, 
is  it  possible  for  air  to  be  rarefied  to  any  extent  whatever, 
and  still  preserve  its  great  characteristic,  namely,  mutual 
repulsion  among  its  several  parts?  We  might  mention 
various  arguments  drawn  firom  the  atomic  theory,  but 
Dr.  WoUaston  {PhiL  Tram.  1822)  has  discussed  this 
subject  in  a  form  which,  while  it  adds  some  foree  to  the 
atomic  dieory  itself,  for  reasons  unconnected  with  our  sub- 
ject, ftimi^es  a  very  strong  presumption  for  the  finite 
extent  of  the  atmosphere.  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of 
Ibis  argument. 

If  there  be  air  throughout  the  universe,  we  are  obliged  to 
suppose  that  every  planet  would  collect  an  atmosphere  around 
itself,  proportionate  to  its  attracting  power.  In  this  case, 
we  know  that  Jupiter,  at  whose  surface  the  force  of  gra- 
vity must  be  much  greater  than  at  that  of  our.  earth,  would 
collect  a  powerful  atmosphere  around  him.  The  effect  of 
the  refraction  of  light  through  this  atmosphere  would 
become  visible  in  the  approach  of  the  satelUtes  to  the 
planet,  when  they  disappear  behind  his  disc,  and  would 
cause  a  sensible  retardation  in  their  rate  of  approach.  No 
such  retardation  can  be  observed  in  the  smallest  sensible 
degree ;  and,  conseouently,  Jupiter  has  no  such  atmosphere, 
nor  the  means  of  ooUeeting  it :  consequently,  air,  such  as  we 
have  at  the  earth,  is  not  diffused  in  any  degree  of  rarefac- 
tion through  the  whole  solar  system.  Dr.  WoUaston  ar- 
gues that  this  finite  character  of  the  atmosphere  is  more 
conformable  to  the  atomic  thecoy  than  to  that  of  the  infi- 
nite divisibility  of  matter,  since,  in  the  first  case,  a  boundary 
is  possible,  and  will  exist  at  the  point  where  the  weight  of 
a  single  atom  is  as  great  as  the  repulsive  force  of  the  me- 
dium ;  while  in  the  latter  case  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  possi- 
bility of  any  boundanr. 

It  has  lately  been  observed,  that  Encke's  comet  appears,  in 
successive  revolutions,  to  show  in  a  slight  degree  the  effect 
of  some  medium  resisting  its  motion ;  and  we  believe  the 
same  tiling  has  very  lately  been  said  of  that  of  Biela.  It 
might  therefore  appear  that  the  preceding  argument  is  weak- 
ened in  force  by  this  circumstance,  or  vice  versBf  since  the 
large  planets  might  collect  sensible  atmospheres  of  the  resist- 
ing fluid,  whatever  it  be.  But  on  this  we  must  observe,  that 
supposing  the  fact  of  the  resisting  medium  to  be  established 
(and  several  astronomers  are  of  that  opinion),  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  it  is  common  air,  or  any  thing  approach- 
ing to  it  in  the  proportion  of  its  density  to  its  elastic  power. 
On  the  contrary,  the  fiicts  observed  with  regard  to  the 
motion  of  the  planets  (which  show  no  si^ns  whatever  of  a 
resisting  medium),  and  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  comets 
themselves  (through  which  very  faint  stars  may  be  seen), 
justify  us  in  supposing  that  the  resisting  medium  may  be 
of  a  very  high  degree  of  elasticity  as  compared  with  air ; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  planets  actually 
may  have  atmospheres  of  this  same  medium,  not  sensible  to 
our  instruments,  on  account  of  the  yerv  small  increase  of 
density  which  is  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  action  of 
a  planet  To  elucidate  this  subject,  see  Elasticity,  Fluid, 
(Elastic). 

The  preceding  Arguments  go  to  show,  that  even  sup- 
posing the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  to  be  uniform 
throughout,  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  the  supposition  of  a 
finite  atmosphere.  But  a  very  strong  presumption  in  favour 
of  such  an  hypothesis  is  derived  from  the  rapid  decrease 
of  temperature  which  takes  place  as  we  recede  from  the 
surfkce  of  the  earth.  The  law  of  this  decrease  is  entirely 
unknown  to  us ;  at  least  we  cannot  even  guess  at  the  form 
it  assumes  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  mass  of  air.  To 
this  circumstance  it  is  owing  that  all  we  can  say  upon  those 
fegions  must  be  little  more  than  speculation.  Near  the 
earth,  even  at  great  elevations  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
we  cannot  say  that  observed  temperatures  correctly  repre- 
sent the  law  of  the  atmosphere :  for  example,  we  cannot 
say  that  the  average  temperature  of  Quito,  which  is  more 
than  9000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  is  the  average  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  9000  feet  above,  and  over,  the  sea.  The  only 
observation  worthy  of  any  confidence  is  that  of  Gay-Lussae, 
taken  during  his  celebrated  ascent,  at  a  height  of  6980 
metres,  or  7634  yards  above  the  sea-  levd*  The  difference 
of  temperature  between  air  at  the  surface  and  at  the  height 
just  mentioned  was  40^°  of  the  centigrade  thermometer  or 


nearly  72^^  of  Fahrenheit  Thift.  if  the  decrease  of  temperstiutf 
be  uniform,  gives  a  diminution  of  1°  of  Fahrenheit  for  every 
105  yaids,  or  of  1°  centigrade  for  every  1 73  metres  of  ele- 
vation. 

The  following  table  was  deduced  by  Humboldt  from 
various  observations.  It  will  serve  to  show  how  far  the 
temperatures  of  elevated  regions  on  the  earth  agrees  with 
those  of  the  same  height  in  the  atmosphere,  as  deduced  from 
the  preceding.  The  first  column  is  the  height  of  the  land 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  (in  metres) ;  the  second,  the  mean 
temperature  (centigrade)  at  and  near  the  equator ;  the  third, 
the  same  in  about  45°  of  latitude.  The  thermometer  used 
is  the  centigrade ;  (-f-)  means  above,  and  ( — )  below,  the 
freexing  point. 


Eleiratioii  ia 

Equator. 

Lat45r 

Metm. 

MeAB  Temp.  Ceatig. 

Moaa  T«mp.CeoUg. 

0 

+ 

27°  '5 

+     12°  -0 

974 

+ 

21°  -8 

+       5°-0 

1949 

+ 

18"  -4 

—      0°  -2 

2923 

+ 

14°  -3 

—      4° -8 

3900 

+ 

r  '0 

4872 

+ 

l°-5 

From  the  preceding  table,  it  appears  that  at  the  equator, 
on  the  average  of  4872  metres,  a  rise  of  187  metres  gives 
a  fall  of  1**  centigrade.  .  But  the  fall  is  more  rapid  in  the 
higher  regions  than  in  the  lower.  Froin  0  to  1949  metres 
of  elevation,  an  elevation  of  214"  produces  a  fall  of  1°;  hut 
from  2923"  to  4872",  an  elevation  of  152"  does  the  same. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  the  finite  extent  of  <he  at- 
mosphere, derived  from  the  preceding,  ia  as  follows.  If  we 
suppose  an  elevation  of  200  yards  to  produce  a  fall  of  1°  of 
Ffliirenheit's  thermometer  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  likely 
to  fall  short  of  the  truth,  that  is,  to  give  the  higher  regions 
of  the  atmosphere  a  higher  temperature  than  they  really 
have) ;  it  follows,  that  at  a  height  of  forty  miles  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  temperature  of  the  air  must  be  350" 
of  Fahrenheit  below  that  of  the  sea,  or  certainly  more  than 
300**  below  the  freezing  point.  There  is  the  strongest 
reason  to  suppose  that  no  gas  we  know  of  would  preserve  its 
gaseous  state  at  this  low  temperature,  but  would  become 
liquid :  and  though  no  gas  has  yet  been  rendered  liquid  by 
reduction  of  temperature,  yet  several  have  been  reduced  ta 
that  state  by  cold  and  pressure  united. 

If,  then,  we  suppose  the  atmosphere  of  finite  extent,  il^ 
form  must  be  nearly  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  the  lesser 
axis  passing  through  the  poles  of  the  earth ;  at  the  same 
time  the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon  must  produce  certain 
small  atmospheric  tides ;  and  the  tides  of  the  sea,  which  are 
constantly  oisturbing  the  base  on  which  the  atmosphere 
rests,  must  produce  periodical  alterations  of  form  in  the 
latter  also.  If  any  such  exist,  sensibly,  they  maybe  de- 
tected by  the  barometer ;  for,  caieris  paribus,  any  increase 
in  the  height  of  the  superincumbent  column  of  air  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  small  increase  in  the  height  of  the  coun- 
terbalancing column  of  mercury.  Laplace  was  the  first 
who  examined  this  curious  branch  of  the  subject.  He 
showed  by  analysis  that  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon 
could  produce  no  permanent  effect  upon  the  currents  of  the 
atmosphere;  for  instance,  such  as  the  trade-win^.  He 
also  showed  that  the  diurnal  oscillations  caused  by  tlie 
above-mentioned  attractions  would  only  produce  a  very 
small  effect  upon  the  barometer— in  fact,  less  than  one 
millimetre,  or  l-25th  of  an  inch.  The  reduction  of  a  large 
number  of  observations  gave,  at  first,  *055  of  a  millimotre  for 
the  quantity  in  question;  those  of  another  set  gave*018; 
ftom  which  Laplace  concluded,  taking  into  account  the 
smallness  of  the  quantities,  and  the  degree  of  probability 
which  could  be  attached  to  results  so  different,  that  the  sen- 
sible existence  of  the  atmospheric  tide  was  doubtful.  In 
the  meanwhile,  however,  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  baro- 
meter has  beem  completely  established  by  observations 
made  in  several  different  places.  But  the  law  and  quan- 
tity of  this  oscillation  appears  to  vary  so  much  with  latitude, 
climate,  and  other  circumstances,  that  no  positive  con- 
clusion can  yet  be  drawn,  either  to  the  exclusion  of  atmo- 
spheric tide^  properly  so  called,  or  the  adoption  of  any  other 
cause  in  conjunction  with  it.  Professor  Forbes  {^Report  of 
British  Association,  p.  230)  has  discussed  all  the  obser\'a- 
tions,  and  has  given  a  formula  which  represents  them 
tolerably  well. 

The  average  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  found  to  be 
the  samOj  or  very  nearly  so,  at  any  one  place  from  year  to 
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%  notwithstanding  the  various  temporary  alterations 
ansing  from  meteoroLogical  causes.  But  it  is  not  yet  accu- 
rately determined  in  a  sufficient  number  of  places  to  settle 
the  question,  whether  it  is  the  same  at  the  level  of  the  sea 
throaghout  the  globe  or  not.  Indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
must  always  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  an  observed 
difference  in  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  at  two 
places  on  land  arises  from  diflRerence  of  level,  or  from  the 
atmosphere  itself.  The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  in 
London  is  stated  at  29*88  inches ;  at  Paris,  where  it  has  been 
determined  with  great  accuracy,  it  is  756  millimetres,  or 
29-77  inches.  The  following  tables  (extracted  from  Pouiilet, 
Kiemeng  de  Physique)  give  the  best  view  of  the  state  of  the 
mtmosphere  at  one  place  which  has  yet  been  offered  to  the 
public.  They  were  made  at  Paris  between  the  years  1816 
and  1827.  Iliese  heights  are  given  in  millimetres,  1000 
of  which  make  the  metre  of  39*37079  English  inches,  in 
whidh,  however  (though  (his  is  perhaps  hardly  worth  no- 
tice), the  metre  is  supposed  to  have  the  teranerature  of  the 
freezing  point,  and  the  yard  that  of  62°  Fanrenheit  The 
fi^^res  75,  when  placed  at  the  top,  are  common  to  all  the 
olumn,  and  are  to  be  prefix^  to  tne  whole  number  in  each 
line ;  thus  the  average  height  of  the  barometer  at  Paris  in 
a  north-west  wind  is  758*67  millimetres.  We  have  let  the 
tables  stand,  as  in  the  work  cited,  without  attempting  to 
correct  some  evident  small  misprints  in  the  last  figures. 

1. — Effect  qf  the  wind  upon  the  height  qfihe  barometer. 


Wind. 

No.  of 
ObMXTfttionf. 

Illfifllt  of 

Uwoneter 

•.t  noon, 

75 

S. 

682 

2*98 

s.w. 

727 

2-38 

w. 

853 

6-08 

N.W. 

335 

8*67 

N. 

483 

9-76 

N.E. 

378 

9*89 

£. 

324 

7-04 

S.E. 

231 

4-60 

Mean 

6*42 

2. — Mean  heights  qf  the  barometer  for  each  year,  from 
J  81 6  to  1826,  at  9  in  the  morning,  3  in  the  q/lemoon, 
and  9  in  the  evening. 


Year. 

1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 

1826 
Mean 


Averaf e  Height  of  Barometer. 

9  A.II.  3  P.M. 

75  75 


4*359 
6*676 
6-382 
5*343 
6*325 
6*276 
7-728 
5*197 
5*984 
7.966 
7*584 

6*347 


3*683 
5-914 
5*473 
4*581 
5*611 
5*598 
7*011 
4*493 
5*269 
7*122 
6*756 

5.591 


Sf.m. 

73 

4*051 
6*510 
5*961 
4-993 
5*973 
6*068 
7*310 
4*773 
5*569 
7*224 
7*087 

5*956 


DiltorUt  OUr.ofSnd 

andSiMl       and  3rd 

eolnmna.      columns. 


•676 
•762 
'909 
*762 
•714 
•678 
*717 
*704 
•715 
•844 
*828 

'756 


•375 
•597 
*488 
*412 
•362 
•470 
•382 
•280 
•300 
•102 
•331 

•373 


3. — Mean  heights  of  the  barometer  for  each  month  (f  the 
year,  from  the  mean  of  the  years  1816-1826,  at  9  in  the 
morning,  3  in  the  qftemoon,  and  9  in  the  evening. 


OlIL   IflO? 

9  a.m. 

3  p.m. 

9  P.M. 

DMT.  of  let 

DUr.ofand 

Bio~iaV4« 

75 

7» 

75 

andSodeoU.  andSrdeoIs. 

Jan. 

8*106 

7*429 

7*690 

•677 

•261 

Feb. 

8*165 

7*236 

7*557 

•929 

•321 

March 

6*203 

5*406 

5-823 

•797 

•500 

April 

5*253 

4*243 

4*780 

1*010 

•537 

May 

5*253 

4*440 

4*786 

*813 

•346 

June 

7*307 

6*600 

6-875 

*707 

275 

July 

6*554 

5*817 

6-140 

*737 

•323 

Aug. 

6*807 

5*953 

6*271 

•854 

*318 

Sept. 

6*773 

5-972 

6*432 

•801 

•460 

OcL 

4-772 

4-021 

4*522 

•751 

•501 

Nov.    , 

5  -  822 

5*277 

5*660 

•545 

*383 

£>ec. 

5*152 

4*703 

4*950 

*449 

•247 

Mean 

6*347 

5*591 

5*950 

•756 

•373 

As  we  advance  higher  in  the  atmosphere,  the  barometer 
falls;  and  the  quantity  of  the  &U  is  used  to  nseefffin  the 


height  HBoended.  The  method  of  doing  thU  will  be  ex* 
plained  in  the  article  Hkiohts  (MaAsuRaiCBMT  of)  ;  we 
notice  it  here  in  order  to  mention  a  circumstance  which 
shows  that  our  knowledge  of  the  general  conditions  of  the 
atniosphere  has  not  been  overstated.  In  order  to  construct 
the  formula,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  wei^t  of  the  air,  not  only  from  its  rarefaction, 
but  also  from  its  increasing  distance  from  the  earth, — the 
variation  of  elastic  force,  as  well  from  rarefaction  as  from 
change  of  temperature, — the  alteration  of  density  in  the 
meicuiy  itself,  arising  from  the  altemtion  of  temperature,-^ 
and  to  use  the  Ibrmuui  in  different  latitudes,  the  variation  of 
the  force  of  gravity  on  the  earth's  surface.  In  our  igno- 
rance of  the  variation  of  the  temperature,  it  is  usual  to 
allow  to  the  whole  column  of  air  contained  between  the 
points  of  observation,  the  average  temperature  of  its  uppw 
and  lower  extremities.  This  is  the  most  doubtful  part  of 
the  process ;  and  as  a  verification,  recourse  is  had  to  the 
comparison  of  heights  measured  by  the  barometer,  and 
also  by  the  processes  of  trigonometry.  It  is  thus  found 
that  a  co-efficient  which*  when  deduced  from  theory  alone, 
is  18337*46,  appears  from  a  number  of  heights  measured 
trigonometrically  to  be  18336,  differing  from  the  former 
only  by  about  its  18,000th  part.  This  shows  the  effect  of 
temperature  to  be  sufficiently  well  taken  into  account,  for 
such  heights  as  we  can  measure,  by  the  preceding  sup- 
position. 

In  the  article  Air  some  reasons  were  shown  for  supposing 
that  its  oomponent  parts  were  not  united  chemically,  but 
only  mixed.  This  opinion,  which  is  now  almost  universally 
adopted,  has  given  rise  to  notions  on  the  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere,  diflfering  entirely  from  those  of  all  chemists 
down  to  the  present  day.  A  law  is  found  to  prevail  in  the 
mixture  of  gases  and  vapours,  as  universal  as  the  one  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Air,  relative  to  the  expansion  arising 
from  temperature— namely,  that  two  gases  in  a  state  of 
mixture  exercise  no  influence  one  upon  the  other,  except 
communication  of  temperature,  but  that  each  is  disposed  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  it  would  be  if  the  other  were 
not  present.  Thus  it  is  found,  entirely  contrary  to  all  pre- 
vious notions,  that  no  pressure  of  dry  air  upon  water  exerts 
the  least  influence  in  preventing  the  formation  of  steam, 
which  goes  on  exactly  as  if  the  space  above  were  a  vacuum, 
and  continues  until  ftirther  evaporation  is  stopped  by  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  already  created.  It  is  found  that  no 
pressure  of  one  gas  can  confine  another  in  water  ;  but  that 
supposing  a  bottle  partly  full  of  water,  the  gas  confined  in 
the  water  will  escape  to  the  surface  and  distribute  itself  in 

Srecisely  the  same  way  as  if  the  other  gas  were  not  present. 
ly  this  it  is  not  meant  that  the  action  commonly  called 
mechanical  cannot  take  plaee,  or  that  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
would  not  trouble  the  ait;  but  only  that  the  permanent 
settlement  of  one  gas  is  not  affected  in  any  way  by  the 
presence  of  another,  so  long  as  no  chemical  action  is  excited. 
From  this  principle,  Mr.  Itadton  {,PhU,  Trans,  1826),  taking 
into  consideration  the  presumptions  which  exist  against  the 
chemical  union  of  the  mgredients  of  the  atmosphere,  infers 
that  the  atmosphere  does  not  consist  altogether  of  Uio 
compound  called  air,  but  that  the  nitrogen  atmosphere  is 
higher  than  the  oxygen  atmosphere.  In  lact,  if  there  be  no 
chemical  union,  the  above  law  of  the  mixture  of  gases 
requires  us  to  allow  that  each  is  an  atmosphere  independent 
of  the  other,  and  that  the  two  are  most  probably  of  unequal 
heights.  From  some  considerations,  into  which  we  cannot 
here  enter,  Mr.  Dalton  thinks  that  the  actual  pressures 
exerted  by  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  in  the  proportions 
of  the.vo/tifTieff  occupied  by  them  [see  Air],  that  is  as  1  to4 ; 
and  concludes  that  the  oxygen  atmosphere  extends  to  38 
miles  in  height,  that  of  nitrogen  to  54  miles,  that  of  carbonic 
acid  to  10  miles,  and  that  of  aqueous  vapour  to  50  miles. 
It  must  however  be  observed,  that  the  state  of  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  atmosphere  is  very  variable ;  that  there  is  not 
the  same  quanUty  by  night  as  by  day,  in  moist  weather  as 
in  dry ;  and  that  the  higher  strata  of  the  atmosphere  contain 
more  of  it  than  the  lower,  which  may  arise  from  rapid 
absorption  bv  the  earth. 

Against  the  hypothesis  just  described,  it  might  perhaps 
be  asserted  that  the  air  which  Gay-Lussao  brought  down 
from  a  height  of  more  than  four  miles  was  not  found  to 
differ  from  that  of  the  earth's  surface  in  the  proportion  of  its 
oxygen  to  its  nitrogen,  which  would  be  the  case  if  the 
oxygen  atmosphere  diminished  in  density  more  than  in 
proportion  to  the  diminution  of  that  of  the  nitrogen,  or 
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rtee  mrid.  We  do  not  know  vbetiibr  the  ezpenmont  of 
M .  Gay-Lassao  was  made,  or  even  intended  to  be  made, 
with  that  degree  of  accuracy  which  would  justify  its  being 
considered  a  test  of  Mr.  Dalton's  theory ;  but  in  any  caae  U 
is  an  experiment  which  it  is  very  desirable  to  repeat. 

The  total  quantity  of  the  atmosphere  (if  the  mean  height 
of  the  barometer  at  Paris  hold  good  for  all  other  pieces)  is 
a  little  less  than  the  millionth  part  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
earth,  supposing  the  mean  density  of  the  latter  to  be  five 
and  a  half  times  that  of  water.  {Poiuon,  Mecamqua, 
2d.  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  610.) 

For  the  colour  of  the  atmosphere,  see  Sky.  For  the 
quantity  of  moisture  contained  in  it,  see  Htorouetry. 

For  the  history  of  atmospherical  researches,  see  the  fol- 
lowing names.  Hero,  Ctesibius,  Galileo,  Torricrlli, 
Pascal,  Florence  (Academy  of)*  Botle,  Mariottr, 
Priestley,  Scrbblb,  Black,  LAvoisiBR,CAyBNDisa,&c. 

The  actual  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  whether  com- 
posed of  molecules  exerting  a  repulsive  force  upon  each 
other  or  not,  must  remain  unsettled  until  some  mathema- 
tical hypothesis  can  be  found  which  shall  satisfy  all  observed 
phenomena.  That  probabilities  are  at  present  all  on  the 
side  of  the  molecular  or  atomic  hypothesis,  is  pretty  gene- 
rally admitted ;  and  the  repulsion  of  the  several  parts  of 
air  is  a  fact  of  every-day  experience.  Newton  entered 
upon  this  question,  and  shewed  {PrincipicL,  book  ii.  prop.  23) 
that  if  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  be  atomic,  and  if 
the  force  exerted  by  each  particle  extend  only  to  those 
nearest  to  it,  and  be  either  nothing  or  inconsiderable  as  to 
all  others,  that  then  the  observed  proportionality  of  the 
elastic  force  to  the  density  is  consistent  with  no  hypothesis 
except  that  of  a  repulsive  force  inversely  proportional  to  the 
distances  of  the  particles  from  each  other ;  that  is,  which 
becomes  double  when  the  distance  is  halved,  and  eo  on. 
But  in  the  scholium  to  the  same  proposition,  he  takes  notice 
of  the  imperfection  of  the  hypothesis,  and  deecribes  his 
theory  as  a  mathematical  *  handle*  to  induce  philosophers 
to  consider  the  subject  farther.  The  molecular  theory,  on 
the  supposition  that  every  particle  repels  all  the  rest,  or,  which 
is  as  likely  to  be  the  case,  has  alternate  spheres  of  attraction 
and  repulsion,  is  beyond  ^e  reach  of  the  present  state  of  ma- 
thematical analysis. 

For  the  state  of  atmospherical  knowledge  up  to  1806,  see 
Robertson,  Oenercd  Vtew  of  the  Natural  Hiitory  tif  the 
Atmosphere,  Edinburgh,  1808;  from  thence  to  1822,  see 
Daniefrs  Meteorological  Essays,  London,  1 822 ;  and  ibr  an 
account  of  what  has  been  lately  done,  with  further  refer- 
ences, see  Professor  Forbes's  Report  on  Meteorology^  in  the 
Reports  qf  the  British  Association,  London,  1 838. 

ATMOSPHERIC  AIR,  a  distinction  which  has  been 
preserved  after  the  necessity  ibr  it  has  ceased.  In  the  time 
of  Priestley  all  gases  were  called  airs,  and  common  air  was 
called  atmospheric  to  distinguish  it  from  vital  air,  now 
oxygen,  inflammable  air,  now  hydrogen,  &c.    [See  Air.] 

ATOLL,  or  ATOLLON,  is  a  name  given  by  the  na- 
tives of  the  Maldives  to  the  detached  coral  formations  of 
which  their  Archipelago  is  composed.  They  are  commonly 
of  a  circular  form  (the  reef  seldom  exceeding  a  mile  in 
breadth),  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles  in  diameter,  and  rise 
perpendicularly  from  an  unfathomable  depth.  The  open- 
ings which  occasionally  occur  in  these  reefs  afford  passages 
for  vessels,  and  safe  anchorage  is  found  in  many  within  the 
circumscribing  wall :  the  space  thus  included  is  often  inter- 
spersed with  islands.  The  principal  of  these  islandR,  however, 
are  always  situated  on  the  outer  reef;  they  abound  in 
cocoa-nut  trees,  and  are  long  and  narrow.  In  short,  they 
are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  coral  formations  of  the  South 
Seas,  though  generally  on  a  larger  scale ;  Ae  name  Atoll 
is  exclusively  used  among  the  Maldives. 

ATOM,  or  ATOMS  (rfro/toO,  the  ultimate  and  indivi- 
sible particles  of  matter,  from  a  Greek  compound,  signifying 
indivisible,  Anaxagoras,  the  preceptor  of  Socrates,  who 
died  in  the  year  428  b.c,  imagined  the  number  of  elements 
to  be  nearly  if  not  absolutely  infinite,  and  that  the  ulti- 
mate atoms  composing  every  substance  were  of  the  same 
kind  with  that  substance.    [See  Anaxagoras.] 

Leucippus,  a  philosopher  of  Abdera,  who  flourished  soon 
after  Anaxagoras,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  original  pro- 
pounder  of  what  has  been  called  the  atomic  philosophy. 
It  was  adopted  by  Democritus,  in  his  Cosmogony;  and 
afterwards  by  Epicurus,  to  whom  its  celebrity  is  chiefly 
owing.  The  following  account  of  this  doctrine  is  copied 
from  Dr.  Good's  Book  of  Nature,  and  is  a  dear  and  concise 


sketch  of  the  theory  contained  in  the  writings  of  Epicumt 
and  his  followers : — 

'  The  atomic  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  in  its  mere  fhysirat 
contemplation,  albws  of  nothing  but  matter  ana  Kpacei 
which  are  equally  infinite  and  unbounded,  which  have 
equally  existed  from  all  eternity,  and  from  different  com- 
binations of  which  every  visible  form  is  created.  These 
elementary  principles  have  no  common  property  with  each 
other:  for  whatever  matter  is,  that  space  is  the  reverse  of; 
and  whatever  space  is,  matter  is  the  contrary  to.  The  actu- 
ally solid  parts  of  all  bodies,  therefore,  are  matter ;  their 
aotoal  pores  space ;  and  the  parts  which  are  not  altogether 
solid,  but  an  intermixture  of  soliditj  and  pore,  are  space  and 
matter  oombined.  Anterior  to  the  formation  of  the  universe, 
space  and  matter  existed  uncombined,  or  in  their  pure  and 
elementary  state.  Space,  in  its  elementary  state,  is  absolute 
and  perfect  void;  matter,  in  its  elementary  state,  consists  of 
inconceivably  minute  seeds  or  atpms  so  small,  that  the 
oorpusoules  of  vapour,  light,  and  heat  are  compounds  of 
them  ;  and  so  solid,  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  broken  or 
abraded  by  any  concussion  or  violence  whatever.  The  ex- 
press figure  of  these  primary  atoms  is  various :  there  are 
round,  square,  punted,  jagged,  as  well  as  many  other  ^apes. 
These  shapes,  however,  are  not  diversified  to  infinity ;  but 
the  atnms  themselves  of  each  existent  shape  are  infinite  or 
innumerable.  Every  atom  is  possessed  of  certain  intrinsic 
powers  of  motion.  Under  the  old  school  of  Democritus,  the 
perpetual  motions  hence  produced  were  of  two  kinds :  a  de- 
scending motion,  from  the  natural  gravity  of  the  atoms; 
and  a  rebounding  motion,  from  collision  and  mutual  clash. 
Besides  these  two  motions,  and  to  explain  certain  pheno- 
mena to  which  they  did  not  appear  competent,  and  which 
were  not  accounted  for  under  tne  old  system,  Epicurus  sup- 
posed that  some  atoms  were  occasionally  possessed  of  a 
third,  by  which,  in  some  very  small  degree,  they  descended 
in  an  oblique  or  curvilinear  direction,  deviating  from  the 
common  and  right  line  anomalously;  and  in  this  respect 
resembling  the  oscillations  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

'These  infinite  groups  of  atoms,  flying  through  all  time 
and  space  in  different  directions,  and  under  different  laws, 
have  interchangeably  tried  and  exhibited  every  possible 
mode  of  rencounter ;  sometimes  repelled  from  each  other  by 
concussion,  and  sometimes  adhering  to  each  other  from 
their  own  jagged  or  pointed  construction,  or  from  the 
casual  interstices  which  two  or  more  connected  atoms  must 
prodnoe,  and  which  may  be  just  adapted  to  those  of  other 
figures,  as  globular,  omU,  or  square.  Hence  the  origin  of 
compound  and  visible  bodies;  hence  the  origin  of  large 
masses  of  matter ;  hence,  eventually,  the  origin  of  the  world 
itself.  When  these  primary  atoms  are  closely  compacted, 
and  but  little  vacuity  or  space  lies  between,  they  produce 
those  kinds  of  substances  which  we  denominate  solids,  as 
stones  and  metals ;  when  they  are  loose  and  disjointed,  and 
a  lar^  quantity  of  space  or  vacuity  is  interposed,  they 
exhibit  bodies  of  lax  texture,  as  wool,  water*  and  vapour. 

'  The  world,  thus  generated,  is  perpetually  sustained  by 
the  application  of  fresh  tides  of  elementary  atoms,  flying, 
with  inconceivable  rapidity,  througH  all  the  infinity  of  space, 
invisible  from  their  minuteness,  and  occupying  the  posts 
of  those  that  are  as  perpetually  ftying  off.  Vet  nothing  is 
eternal  or  immutable  but  these  elementary  seeds  or  atoms 
themselves.  The  compound  forms  of  matter  are  continually 
decomposing  and  dissolving  into  their  original  corpuscules ; 
to  this  there  is  no  exception :  minerals,  vegetables,  and 
animals,  in  this  respect,  are  all  alike,  when  they  lose 
their  present  make,  perishing  for  ever,  and  new  combina- 
tions proceeding  fVom  the  matter  into  which  they  dissolve. 
But  the  world  itself  is  a  compound  though  not  an  organ- 
ited  being ;  sustained  and  nourished,  like  organized  beings, 
firom  the  material  pabulum  that  floats  through  the  void  of 
infinity.  The  world  itself  must,  therefore,  in  the  same 
manner  perish :  it  had  a  beginning,  and  it  will  have  an  end. 
Its  present  crasis  will  be  decompounded ;  it  will  return  to 
its  original,  its  elementary  atoms ;  and  new  worlds  will  arise 
fh>m  its  destruction. 

'  Space  is  infinite,  material  atoms  are  infinite,  but  the 
world  is  not  infinite.  This,  then,  is  not  the  only  world,  nor 
the  only  material  system  that  exists.  The  eause  that  has 
produced  this  visible  system  is  competent  to  produce  others : 
it  has  been  acting  perpetually  from  all  eternity ;  and  there 
are  other  world^  and  other  systems  of  worlds,  existing 
around  us.* 

during  the  moel  fleuiMiing  peiMs  of  the  Greek  phikn 
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wphy,  iV0  deotrin*  of  nftlttr  eoMislinK  of  la  asMittblcigt 
ef  iodiTi^lUe  |>articl«  leems  to  hove  kept  iti  ground  under 
Yirious  modiitcatioDS  $  the  idea  of  qbo  elementajnr  matter 
derinng  its  ibrm  and  properties  from  the  shape  ana  union  of 
the  particles  eomposhig  it,  is  a  simplification  of  the  dootrine 
of  Ansxagorae.    (See  Dr.  Dtouheny  jn  ik$  Aimme  TAeory.) 

Without  entering  into  an  acoountlif  the  opinions  enter* 
tuned  by  other  philoewhers  on  this  abstruse  suhjeet*  wo 
sbaU  conclude  with,  the  ibllQwiiig  from  Sir  Isaao  Newton  :— 
*A11  things  considered,  it  seems  probable,  that  God,  in  the 
begiQQiDg,  formed  matter  in  solid,  massy,  hard,  impene- 
trable, moveable  particles,  of  such  sizes,  Azores,  and  with 
such  other  properties,  and  in  such  proportion  to  spaee,  as 
most  conduced  to  the  end  for  which  he  rormed  them ;  and 
that  these  primitive  particles,  being  solids,  are  incomparably 
harder  than  any  porous  bodies  compounded  of  them ;  even 
so  very  hard  as  never  to  wear  or  break  to  pieces ;  no  ordinary 
power  being  able  to  divide  what  God  himself  made  one  in 
the  first  creatioti.* 

ATOMIC  THBORY,  in  chemistry,  sometimes  termed 
the  doctrine  qf  definiU  prqpdrtioai.  This  very  important 
theory,  founded  on  weU-aseertained  fsetSi  has  hestoved  oa 
modera  chemistry  an  almost  mathematioal  degree  off  pieei* 
The  hypothetical,  which  is  to  be  distinguishod  from 


sum. 


the  experimental  part  of  the  aul^ect,  suppoaea  that  ehemi* 
eai  Gompoonds  result  from  the  combination  of  the  ultimate 
atoms  of  their  constituent  parts.  It  has  been  detemined 
by  experiment,  and  the  fact  serves  as  the  basis  of  the 
theory,  that  a  compound  body,  when  pure,  always  contaiof 
the  same  proportions  of  its  constituents !  thus  calcareous 
s)jar,  and  the  pure  part  of  marble,  ohalk,  and  limostonu, 
consist  of  carbonate  of  lime,  composed  of  the  same  propor^ 
tions  of  carbonic  acid  and  lime ;  the  carbonio  acid  always 
contuns  the  same  quantity  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  and  the 
lime  the  same  proportions  of  calcium  and  oxygen.  The  same 
law  also  exists  witn  regard  to  all  similarly-constituted  oxides, 
sulphurets,  and  salts,  and  indeed  as  to  all  chemieal  com'' 
pounds  whatever,  whether  presented  te  us  by  nature  or 
ibrmedby  art :  this  is  a  simple  statement  of  the  fundamental 
ficts  upon  which  the  superstruetuia  of  the  atomio  theory 
has  been  raised. 

Before  we  proceed  to  detail  the  minuti»  of  the  theory,  it 
viH  be  proper  to  ^ve  a  sketch,  though  a  slight  one,  of  the 
priofipal  discoveries  connected  with  the  subject. 

The  earliest  experiments  which  could  have  served  as  a 
basis  for  the  atomio  theory  are  those  of  Wensel,  a  German 
chemist,  who  published,  in  1 777,  a  work  On  the  Affinities  of 
Mm ;  the  experiments  detailed  in  it,  though  neglected  at 
the  time,  are  now  acknowledged  to  possess  a  very  consider- 
able degree  of  accuracy.  The  author  showed  that  when  any 
two  neutral  salts  decomposed  each  other,  the  resulting  new 
compounds  were  exactly  neutral.  *  The  very  attempt,*  re- 
loarks  Dr.  ThomsoUf '  to  analyze  the  salts  was  an  acknow- 
ledj^ment  that  bodies  united  with  each  other  in  definite  pro- 
portions; and  these  definite  proportions,  had  they  been 
fulloved  oat,  would  have  ultimately  led  to  the  doctrine  of 
atoms;  {History  of  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  p.  278.) 

With  reference  to  this  subject,  it  is  observed  by  Sir  H. 
I^avy,  that  *  there  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Dr.  Bryan 
Hig^ns,  Mr.  AVilliam  Higgins,  and  Professor  Richteri  hints 
or  conclusions  bearing  directly  on  this  doctrine.    Dr.  Bryan 
Hig^s»  in  his  Experiments  and  Observations  relating  to 
AceUjus  Acidt  flxaile  Air,  dense  inflammable  Air,  ^  ^c, 
published  in  1786,  contends,  that  elastic  fluids  unite  with 
^  other  in  limited  proportions  only ;  and  this  depends 
upon  the  combination  of  their  particles  or  atoms  with  the 
Matter  of  fire  which  surroundis  them  as  an  atmosphere, 
uul  makes  them  repulsive  of  each  other ;  and  he  distin- 
guishes between  simple  elastic  fluids,  as  composed  of  par* 
tuples  of  the  same  kind,  and  compound  elastic  fluids,  as  cop- 
(isting  of  two  or  more  particles  combined,  in  what  he  calls 
loolecules,  definite  in  quantity  themselves,  and  surrounded 
7  definite  proportions  of  heat.    Dr.  Bryan  Higgins's  no- 
tions ba?e,  1  believe,  never  been  referred  to  by  any  of  the 
enters  on  the  atomic  theory.     Mr.  William  Higgins's 
^lims  have,  on  the  contrary,  often  been  brought  forward. 
1^^  when  it  is  recollected  that  this  gentleman  was  a  pupil 
U'l  relation  of  Dr.  Bryan  Higgins,  and  that  bis  work, 
^ed  the  Comparative  View,  was  uublished  some  years 
^^  the  treatises  I  have  iust  quoted,  and  that  his  notions 
^^^  almost  identical  (with  tne  addition  of  this  circumstance, 
that  he  mentions  certain  elastic  fluids,  such  as  the  com- 
pounds  of  azote,  consisting  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five 


peHklifl  of  oxygen  to  one  of  axote),  it  is  difiScult  not  lo 
allow  tne  merits  of  prior  conception,  as  well  as  of  very  inge- 
niotts  illustration,  to  the  elder  writer/  (Discourse  before  the 
Eoual  Society,  1826.) 

In  justice,  however,  to  Mr.  Higgins,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  his  views  were  much  more  extended  than  those  of  Dr. 
Higgins ;  for  it  appears  that  he  entertained  precisely  the 
same  notion  of  the  composition  and  atomic  constitution  of 
water  as  that  now  generally  admitted,  in  this  country  at 
least.  In  his  Comparative  View  qf  the  Phlogistic  and 
Antiphlogistic  Theories,  published  in  1790,  p.  37,  he  says^ 
'  As  two  cubic  inches  of  light  inflammable  air  require  but 
one  of  dephlogisticated  air  to  condense  them,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  they  contain  equal  number  of  divisions,  and  that 
the  difierence  of  their  specific  gravity  depends  chiefly  on 
the  size  of  their  ultimafe  particles ;  or  we  must  suppose  that 
the  ultimate  particles  of  tight  inflammable  air  require  two 
or  three,  or  more,  of  dephlogisticated  air  to  saturate  them. 
If  this  latter  were  the  case,  we  might  produce  water  in  an 
intermediate  state,  as  well  as  the  vitriotic  or  the  nitrous  acid, 
which  appears  to  be  impossible ;  for  in  whatever  proportion 
we  mix  our  airs,  or  under  whatsoever  circumstances  we  com- 
bine them,  the  result  is  invariably  the  same.  This  likewise 
may  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  decomposition  of  water. 
Hence  we  may  justly  conclude,  that  water  is  composed  of 
molecules  formed  by  the  union  of  a  single  particle  of  de- 
phlogisticated air  to  an  ultimate  particle  oflight  inflammable 
air,  and  that  they  are  incapable  of  uniting  to  a  third  particle 
of  either  of  their  constituent  principles.' 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  although  Mr. 
Higgins*s  view  of  the  atomic  constitution  of  the  five  com- 
pounds of  oxygen  and  azote  is  that  which  is  even  now  very 
commonly  admitted,  he  does  not  state  their  composition ;  and 
his  idea  oS  the  comparative  atomic  constitution  of  sulphurous 
and  sulphuric  acids  is  decidedly  erroneous.  '  Indeed,*  as 
remarked  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  the  discourses  above  quoted, 
'  neither  of  the  Higginses  attempted  to  excess  the  quan- 
tities in  which  bodies  combine  by  numbers. 

In  i  792,  Richter,  a  Prussian  cheniist,  published  a  work 
called  Elements  of  Stochiometrie ;  or  the  Mathematics  of 
the  Chemical  Elements.  This  author  treated  the  subject 
almost  in  the  same  way  as  Wenzel  had  previously  done, 
but  extended  it  very  considerably ;  he  endeavoured  to  de- 
termine the  capacity  of  saturation  of  each  acid  and  base, 
and  to  indicate  by  numbers  the  weights  which  mutually 
saturate  each  other.  He  published  a  table  of  these,  but 
though  the  attempt  was  new  and  exceedingly  ingenious,  the 
results  were  far  from  accurate. 

The  discoveries  of  Proust,  a  French  chemist  who  was  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  Madrid,  are  well  worthy  of  notice,  he 
being  the  first  person  who  attempted  an  accurate  analysis  of 
metallic  oxides.  He  found  that  metals  unite  only  with  de? 
terminate  proportions  of  oxygen,  and  that  the  same  law  ex- 
isted with  sulphur  and  the  metals,  and  that  these  might  be 
stated  in  numbers :  his  opinions  were  strenuously  opposed 
by  BerthoUet,  but  their  accuracy  is  now  generally  admitted. 

In  the  year  1803,  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Dalton,  of  Manchester, 
communicated  to  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Manchester  an  essay  containing  an  outline  of  his  specula- 
tions on  the  subject  of  the  composition  of  bodies  (Manchester 
Memoirs,  second  series,  vol.  i.  p.  286).  The  following  year 
he  explained  his  notions  on  the  subject  to  Dr.  Thomson, 
and  in  1808  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  New  System 
qf  Chemical  PnHosophy,  in  which  he  gave  an  outline  of  his 
views  of  the  constitution  of  matter,  and  this  without  any 
acquaintance  with  what  had  been  previously  done  on  the 
sumect  by  Higgins. 

Dr.  Dalton  was  unquestionably  the  first  who  laid  down, 
clearly  and  numerically,  the  doctrine  of  multiples,  and  en- 
deavoured to  express  by  simple  numbers  the  weights  of 
bodies  believed  to  be  elementary.  He  announced  it  as 
a  general  rule,  that  '  when  only  one  combination  of  two 
boaies  can  be  obtained,  it  must  be  presumed  to  be  a  binary 
one,  unless  some  cause  appear  to  the  contrary.'  Consist- 
ently with  this  law,  and  correctly  at  the  time  it  was  written; 
Dr.  Dalton  regarded  water  as  a  binary  compound  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  and  the  relative  weights,  since  corrected,  are 
considered  as  one  to  eight.  As,  then,  water  consists  of  an 
atom  of  hydrogen  and  an  atom  of  oxvgen,  either  of  these 
elements  may  be  selected  as  unity,  and,  in  fact,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  notice,  both  have  been  occasionally  employed  as 
such.  Dalton  fixed  on  hydrogen,  because  it  is  that  body 
which  unites  with  others  in  the  smallest  proportion :  thus. 
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then,  we  have  water  composed  of  one  of  hydrogen  by  weight. 
Or  one  atom,  and  el.i;lit  of  oxygen  by  weight,  or  one  atom, 
and  in  all  cases  an  atom  of  hydrogen  being  represented  by 
1,  an  atom  of  oxyjjen  will  be  represented  by  8;  and  these 
being  the  atomic  weight  of  the  elements,  that  of  the  com- 
pound will  be  obtained  by  adding  them  together,  thus — 

Hydrogen  1  atom  =  1 
Oxygen     1  atom  =  S 

Water  1  atom  =  9 
The  weight,  then,  of  a  compound  atom  is  obtained  by  adding 
together  the  atomic  weights  of  its  constituents.  Altbougn 
many  elementary  bodies  unite  witb  hydrogen,  there  are 
some  which  do  not,  but  there  is  no  one  whicb  does  not 
combine  either  witb  hydrogen  or  with  oxygen :  when, 
therefore,  the  hydrogen  standard  or  unit  fails  on  this  account, 
we  may  refer  to  the  atom  of  oxy^n,  and  determine  what 
weight  of  the  substance  in  question,  supposing  only  one 
compound  to  be  formed,  unites  with  eight  parts  by  weight, 
or  one  atom  of  oxygen.  Now  cadmium  is  a  metal  of  this 
description  ;  it  forms  no  compound  with  hydrogen,  and  only 
one  with  oxygen,  and  as  eight  parts  of  tbis  element  unite 
with  fifty-six  of  the  metal,  to  form  the  only  known  oxide  of 
it,  we  say  that  the  atomic  weigbt  of  cadmium  is  fifty-six, 
and  that  the  oxide  is  composed  of 

Oxygen    •    •    •    1  atom  ~    8 
Cadmium  ...    1  atom  =  56 

Oxide  of  cadmium  I  atom  «=  64 
It  is,  however,  possible,  tbough  by  no  means  probable, 
that  sucb  an  inference  may  be  incorrect,  for  tbe  oxide  in 
question  may  be  composed  either  of  two  or  more  atoms  of 
oxygen  united  with  one  atom  of  the  metal,  or  the  contrary, 
instead  of  what  it  is  presumed  to  be ;  but  the  error  may  be 
detected  by  examining  the  proportion  in  whicb  the  metal 
unites  with  other  elements,  whose  atomic  weights  are 
already  determined.  Tbe  atomic  weights  of  sulphur,  chlo- 
rine, and  selenium,  are  respectively  16,  36,  and  40  :  now 
if,  in  a  series  of  combinations  ¥nth  these  substances,  the 
compounds  containing  tbe  largest  proportion  of  metal  were 
constituted  of 

Sulphur  16  Chlorine  36  Selenium  40 
Metal  56  Meta*  56  Metal  56 
we  should  then  conclude,  as  these  agree  witb  the  compo- 
sition of  the  oxide,  as  above  given,  that  56  is  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  metal.  But  if  it  was  found  that  the  compounds 
in  question  containing  the  largest  proportion  of  metal  were 
constituted  of 

Sulphur  16        Chlorine  36        Selenium  40 
Metal    112        Metal    112       Metal      112 

we  should  conclude  that  tbe  atomic  weight  of  the  metal 
was  1 1 2,  and  consequently  that  the  oxide  formed  of  8  oxy- 
gen and  56  metal,  was  a  peroxide,  equivalent  to  16=2 
atoms  of  oxygen  +  112=1  atom  of  metal. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appeared  that  tbe  compound 
containing  the  largest  proportion  of  metal  consisted  of 
Sulphur  16        Chlorine  36        Selenium  40 
Metal     28        Metal      28        Metal       28 

we  must  then  consider  the  oxide  composed  of  8  oxygen  and 
56  metal  as  a  9uboxide^  constituted  of  1  atom  of  oxygen =8 
+  2  atoms  of  metal  =  56. 

This  method  of  proceeding  is  according  to  the  rule  thus 
laid  down  by  Dr.  Dal  ton :  *  It  is  necessary  not  only  to  con- 
sider the  combinations  of  A  witb  B,  but  also  those  of  A  with 
C  D  E,  8cc.,  as  well  as  those  of  B  witb  C  D,  &c.,  before  we 
can  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  our  determination 
as  to  the  number  of  atoms  which  enter  into  the  various 
compounds.*  {.New  System  of  Chemical  Philosophy,  vol.  il 
p.  300.) 

In  fact,  the  protoxide  of  a  metal,  t.  e,  1  atom  oxygen  +  1 
atom  metal,  may  possess  sucb  properties  as  to  prevent  its 
composition  from  being  by  direct  means  accurately  ascer- 
tained ;  and  it  is  likewise  possible  that  no  protoxide  may 
exist. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  circumstance,  that  various  com- 
pounds of  the  same  two  elements  may  exist,  and  supposing 
an  elementary  body,  as  copper  or  silver,  united  with  two  pro- 
portions of  oxygen,  various  questions  may  arise  as  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  resulting  oxides :  as,  whether  that  which 
contains  least  oxygen  is  a  suboxide  or  protoxide ;  or  whe- 
ther that  whicb  contains  most  is  a  protoxide  or  a  peroxide. 
These  are  points  which  can  be  determined  only  by  compari- 


son :  for  example,  with  respect  to  oxyg|en  and  copper,  thai 
oxide  which  contains  least  oxygen  consists  of  8  oxygen  +  64 
metal ;  that  which  contains  most,  of  16  oxygen -H  64  metal : 
now,  in  this  case.  We  consider  that  which  contains  least  oxy- 
gen as  composed  of  1  atom  of  each  of  its  elements,  and  that 
which  contains  most  oxygen  as  formed  of  2  atoms  of  oxy- 
gen +  1  atom  of  copper — thus 

Oxygen  I  atom  ^  8    Oxygen  2  atoms  e  16 

Copper  1  atom  ^ 64_   Copper  1  atom  =64 

Protoxide  of  cop.  1  atom  -  72    Peroxide  of  cop.  1  atom = 80 

This  rule  of  assuming  that  oxide  to  be  a  protoxide  which 
contains  least  oxygen  will  be  generally  found  correct, 
especially  when  confirmed,  as  it  is  in  this  instance,  by  the 
corresponding  constitution  of  the  two  chlorides  and  two  sul- 
phurets.  The  oxides  of  silver,  however,  form  an  exception, 
though  a  very  rare  one,  to  this  rule ;  there  are  two  oxides  of 
this  metal  composed  of 

Oxygen   8  and  Oxygen  8 

Silver  165  Silver  110 

If  it  were  to  be  assumed  in  this  case,  that  165  is  the 
atomic  weight  of  silver,  because  it  is  the  largest  proportion 
which  combines  with  8,  or  I  atom  of  oxygen,  the  assumption 
would  be  erroneous,  for  this  oxide  has  no  corresponding 
chloride,  sulphuret,  &c.,  and  it  would  be  unlike  other  pro- 
toxides,* in  forming  no  compound  with  any  acid.  But  all 
these  properties  b^ong  to  the  oxide  of  silver  composed  of  8 
oxygen  and  1 1 0  silver ;  in  this  case  the  oxide  containing 
most  metal  is  considered  as  a  suboxide,  composed  of  2  atoms 
oxygen  16+3  atoms  silver  330.  In  general,  however,  the 
rule  may  be  relied  upon,  that  the  metallic  oxide  which 
contains  least  oxygen  is  the  protoxide,  and  that  weight  of 
the  metal  which  combines  with  8  by  weight  of  oxygen,  de- 
notes the  weight  of  its  atom,  and  their  united  weight  that  of 
the  oxide. 

It  will  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  compounds  of 
oxygen  and  copper,  that  the  second  portion  of  that  element 
which  unites  with  the  same  quantity  of  the  metal,  is  double 
the  first.  Now  upon  this  and  numerous  similar  facts  is 
founded  one  of  the  most  important  and  beautiful  peculiari- 
ties of  Dr.  Dalton*s  theory,  sometimes  described  as  tbe  doc- 
trine  qf  multiples.  In  the  casie  just  alluded  to,  the  second 
portion  of  oxygen  is  precisely  douhle  the  first ;  but  there  are 
some  cases  in  which  the  greater  proportions-  are  not  mul- 
tiples of  the  less,  by  any  entire  number :  for  example,  there 
are  two  well-known  oxides  of  iron  consisting  of 

Oxygen  8  Oxygen  12 

Iron     28  Iron       28 

The  first  of  these  is  the  protoxide,  and  the  second  the 
peroxide ;  but  it  will  be  observed,  the  second  portion  of 
oxygen  is  only  one-half  greater  than  the  first,  instead  of 
douhle,  as  happens  with  respect  to  copper.  In  fact,  the 
additional  quantity  is  equal  to  only  half  an  atom  of  oxygen  ; 
but  as  the  idea  of  dividing  an  atom  is  absurd,  the  difficulty 
is  overcome  by  multiplying  both  the  oxygen  and  iron  by  2, 
in  which  case  we  shall  have  1 2  x  2  =  24,  or  3  atoms  of  oxygen, 
combined  with  28  x  2  =  56, 2  atoms  of  iron,  and  these  propor- 
tions are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  theory. 

Other  cases  of  apparent  anomaly  occur :  thus  there  are 
three  oxides  of  lead,  viz.. 

Protoxide.  Red  oxide.  Peroxide. 

Oxygen  8        Oxygen  1 0.66,  &c.        Oxygen  1 G 
Lead    104        Lead     104  Lead     104 

The  first  and  last  of  these  oxides  are  constituted  exactly 
as  the  oxides  of  copper  arc,  the  second  portion  of  oxygen 
being  double  that  of  the  first ;  but  the  red  oxide  of  lead  is 
composed  of  an  atom  of  metal  and  such  a  quantity  of  oxygen 
as  is  equal  to  one  atom  and  a  third.  If,  then,  both  the  oxy- 
gen and  metal  be  multiplied  by  3,  we  shall  have  a  compound 
of  4  atoms  of  oxygen  and  3  atoms  of  lead,  or  32  +  312  =  344, 
and  it  is  found  if  these  344  parts  of  red  lead  be  treated 
with  dilute  nitric  acid,  they  are  separated  into  2  atoms  of 
protoxide  =  224,  which  are  dissolved,  and  1  atom  of  peroxide 
=  120,  which  remains  unacted  upon  in  the  state  of  a  brown 
powder.  This  case,  then,  of  apparent  anomaly  is  explained 
oy  showing  that  the  red  oxide  of  lead  is  equivalent  to,  or 
perhaps  composed  of,  the  other  two  oxides,  and  is  resolvable 
into  them. 

The  oxides  of  manganese  ofier  a  still  more  remarkable 
case  of  apparent  irregularity  of  combination,  and  of  the  dis- 
position of  metallic  oxides  themselves  to  combine  in  definite 
proportions.    There  are  five  oxides  of  this  metal,  all  uf 
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yr^kh  an  fMolvable  mto  the  protoxide' and  peroxide  by  the 

a^-U(•n  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

While  on  the  subject  of  multiples,  it  will  be  proper  to 

idJuce  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  re^lar  series  of 

tbem  presented  to  us.  There  are  five  compounds  of  oxygen 

an<1  aiote,  yix. 

Oxygen.  Asote. 

Nitrous  oxide,  composed  of  8  =  1  atom  -f  14  ~  I  atom. 
Nitric  oxide  1 6  ==2  atoms +14        do. 

H>panttrous  aeid  24=3  +14        do. 

Nitrous  acid  32^4  +14        do. 

Nitric  acid  40  =  5  +14        do. 


In  these  compounds,  it  will  be  observed,  to  form  a  new 
r>)m pound,  1  atom  of  oxygen  is  in  every  case  added  to  the 
trpredinc;  quantity,  and  the  atoms  of  oxygen  combined  with 
I  atom  of  axote  are  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5. 

While  in  some  cases  the  hydrogen  and  in  others  the 
GX)  cen  standard  is  assumed,  there  are  Others  in  which  they 
luriy  be  employed  indiffisrently :  thus,  of  carbon  6  parts  bv 
\rei<iht  is  the  largest  quantity  which  combines  either  with 
1  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen,  or  1  atom,  or  with  8  parts  by 
weirrht  of  oxygen,  or  1  atom ;  6  is  therefore  the  atomic  weight 
rf  rarbon.  But  with  sulphur  the  case  is  different ;  32  is 
the  largest  portion  that  combines  with  1  of  hydrogen,  but 
1 6  is  the  greatest  quantity  that  unites  with  8  of  oxvgen : 
now  the  latter,  or  16,  is  assumed  as  its  atomic  weight,  for 
vere  32  taken,  as  indicated  by  the  hydrogen  unit,  we  should 
have  no  compound  of  1  atom  oxygen  + 1  atom  sulphur, 
vhich  would  occasion  much  more  inconvenience  than  results 
from  the  alternative  of  having  a  subhydruret  of  sulphur,  or, 
which  isi  ^e  same,  a  bisulphuret  of  hydrogen. 

'With  respect  to  axote  also,  the  atomic  weight  is  fixed  at 

14,  that  bang  the  largest  quantity  which  combines  with  8 

{>f  oxy^n.    There  is  only  one  compound  of  hydrogen  and 

aznte,  viz.,  ammonia  ;  this  consists  of  3  parts  by  weight  of 

h>(lrogen  and  14  by  weight  of  azote ;  consequentlv,  if  we  had 

tiken  the  hydrogen  standard,  the  atomic  weight  of  azote 

14 
would  have  been  —  =4*66»  which  would  have  greatly  com- 

3 

plicated  the  constitution  of  the  compounds  of  oxygen  and 
azijte  ;  hut  the  alternative  of  supposing  ammonia  to  contain 
3  atoms  of  hydrogen  instead  of  1  atom  is  of  secondary  import- 
ance, though  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  contravenes  the 
rale  laul  down  by  Dr.  Dalton,  that  '  when  only  one  com- 
bination of  two  bodies  can  be  obtained,  it  must  be  presumed 
tu  he  a  binary  one.* 

The  case  in  which  the  second  portion  of  oxvgen  in  an 
oxide,  instead  of  being  equal  to  the  first,  is  only  one-half 
greater,  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  instance  of  the  oxides 
of  iron,  and  the  means  by  which  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
the  existence  of  half  an  atom  is  obviated  have  been  men- 
tioned. There  are,  however,  some  cases,  in  which  it  is  con- 
Ten  ient  to  consider  such  an  oxide  as  containing  an  atom 
and  a  half  of  oxygen,  and  it  is  then  termed  a  setquhxide; 
there  are  also  several  instances  in  which  salts  are  commonly 
considered  as  containing  a  quantity  of  acid  equal  to  an  atom 
and  a  half,  and  these  are  termed  iesquualU,  The  alkalies 
ammonia,  potash,  and  soda,  and  some  other  bases,  form 
three  compounds  with  the  same  acid :  for  example,  we  have 

Carbonate  of  potash,  composed  of  1  atom  acid  + 1  atom  base 
Rirarbonate  of  potash,  2  atoms  acid+ 1  atom  do. 

and  a  carbonate  of  potash,  3  atoms  acid +2  atoms  do. 

It  is  then  evident  that  the  last  salt  is  eauivalent  to  a  oom- 
pund  of  1^  atom  acid  + 1  atom  base.  Now  if  an  atom  of 
this  salt,  considered  as  a  sesqnisalt,  be  added  to  an  atom 
of  nitrate  of  lime,  double  decomposition  ensues*  1  atom  of 
neutral  nitrate  of  potash  remains  in  solution,  1  atom  of 
neutral  carbonate  of  lime  is  precipitated,  and  carbonic  acid 
equal  to  half  an  atom  is  expelled  in  the  state  of  gas.  With 
respect  to  its  bate  then,  sesquicarbonate  of  potash  may  be 
regarded  as  a  neutral  carbonate,  though,  as  to  its  acid»  as  a 
sesquicarbonate ;  for  if  lime-water  be  added  to  an  atom  of 
a  sesquicarbonate,  carbonate  of  lime  is  precipitated  equi- 
valent in  quantity  to  1^  atom. 

These  facts  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  combining  and 
atotntc  weights  are  not  convertible  terms,  though  they  have 
been  so  employed.  Thus  the  atomic  weight  of  an  anhydrous 
rompound  of  3  atoms  carbonic  acid  and  2  atoms  potash,  is 
162;  considered  as  a  sesailicarbonate,  its  atomic  weight  is  8 1  ; 
and  its  combining  weignt  is  the  same  with  respect  to  an 
atom  of  nitric  acid ;  but  it  is  ono-half  greater  as  regards  an 
aUtm  of  lime.    The  same  remark  will  apply  to  bisalts ;  they 


must  alsb  be  cohsidcred  as  having  one  combinitig  weight  for 
their  acids  and  another  for  their  bases. 

It  may  now  be  easily  made  to  appear  how  it  happens  that 
when  two  neutral  salts  decompose  each  other,  the  new  salts 
obtained  by  the  operation  are  also  neutral ;  an  atom  of  nitric 
acid  weighs  54,  and  one  of  barytes  76,  forming  when  combined 
130  of  neutral  nitrate  of  barytes ;  88  san  atom  of  neutral  sul- 
phate of  potash  is  composed  of  an  atom  of  sulphuric  acid = 40, 
and  an  atom  of  potash  =48.  Now  when  130,  or  an  atom 
of  nitrate  of  barytes,  dissolved  in  water,  vt  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  88,  or  an  atom,  of  sulphate  of  potash,  double 
decomposition  ensues,  and  two  new  and  perfectly  neutral 
salte  are  formed,  viz.,  1  atom  of  nitrate  of  potash  =  102,  con- 
sisting of  an  atom  of  nitric  acid =54,  and  an  atom  of  potash 
=48 ;  this  remains  in  solution ;  and  there  is  precipitated  an 
atom  of  neutral  sulphate  of  barytes  =  116,  composed  of 
1  atom  of  sulphuric  add  =  40,  and  1  atom  of  barytes  =  76. 
The  annexed  diagram  will  show  the  constitution  of  the  salts 
employed,  and  those  formed  by  their  mutual  decomposition ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  also  that  the  weight  of  the  new  com- 
pounds is  precisely  equal  to  those  of  the  original  salts. 
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.  Although  the  atomic  theory,  thus  developed  by  Dr.  Dal- 
ton in  1808,  contained  truths  of  the  highest  importance, 
quite  independent  of  the  hypothesis  by  which  they  were 
illustrated,  it  was  not  until  after  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Wollaston's  Memoirs,  On  Stq^er-aeid  and  Sub-add  Salts, 
and  On  a  Synoptic  Scale  of  Chemical  Equivalents,  that 
chemists  were  fully  impressed  ¥nth  the  practical  applications 
of  which  the  theory  was  susceptible.  In  the  first  memoir 
{Phil.  Tram,  1808),  a  memoir  equally  remarkable  for  its 
oonciseness  and  clearness.  Dr.  WoUaston  shows,  Uiat  Dr. 
Dalton*s  theory,  first  applied  to  determinine  the  constitution 
of  gaseous  bodies,  is  applicable  to  that  of  super-acid  and 
suh-aeid  salts ;  and  he  proves  that  sub-carbonate  of  potash 
contains  exactly  half  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  existing 
in  the  suner-earbon^  b^  showing  that  if  the  latter  be 
heated  it  loses  half  its  add,  and  is  reduced  to  the.  state  of 
sub-carbonate  by  the  loss ;  the  same  rule  was  found  to  exist 
with  the  sub-carbonate  and  super-carbonate  of,  soda,  the 
sulphate  and  super-ralphate  of  potash,  and  with  three  oxa- 
lates of  potaslL 

The  paper  on  the  eynopHc  scale  appeared  in  the  Phil, 
Trans,  for  1814.  By  tnis  instroment  the  practical  utility  of 
the  doctrine  of  definite  pn^rtions  was  most  satisfactorily 
pointed  out. 

This  instrument  cons'ats  of  a  moveable  scale  of  num- 
bers on  the  principle  of  Gunter*s  scale,  so  that  any  number 
can  be  placed  opposite  the  names  of  a  series  of  substances 
in  adjoining  columns,  arranged  in  tl\e  order  of  their  com- 
bining weights,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  number  denoting 
the  combining  weight  of  a  body  being  placed  opposite  to  its 
name — 10,  for  example,  opposite  to  opcygen — the  numbers 
expressing  the  oombming  quantities  of  others  will  appear 
opposite  to  their  names ;  thus  o(^per  will  be  found  opposite 
to  40,  showing  that  this  quantity  of  it  combines  with  10  of 
oxygen,  and  opposite  to  50  will  be  found  oxide  of  copper. 
By  mere  inspection,  a  great  number  of  important  results 
are  obtained.  If  the  composition  of  a  substance  with  regard 
to  the  proportion  of  its  elements  is  to  be  determined,  the 
slider  is  to  be  so  plac^  that  the  number  100,  or  any  re- 
quired number,  is  opposite  to  its  name,  and  the  respective 
quantities  of  the  mgredieiits  will  be  found  opposite  to 
their  names,'  and  the  quantities  of  other  compounds  re- 
quired to  decompose  them  :  for  example,  when  86  is 
placed  opposite  to  sub-carbonate  of  potash,  27*5  will  be 
opposite  to  carbonic  acid,  59*1  to  potash,  61*3  to  oil  of 
vitriol,  50  to  dry  sulphuric   acid,  and  11 '3  to  water. — 
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Now  it  18  well  knoMm  that  sub-carbbnaie  of  potash  is  de- 
composed by  sulphuric  acid ;  and  on  further  inspecting  the 
f^cale,  it  will  be  obsehred  that  sulphate  of  potash,  the  newly- 
formed  salt,  is  opposite  to  109*1,  showing  the  quantity  formed 
by  the  union  of  50  of  dry  sulphuric  acid  and  59*1  of  potash, 
while  27*5  of  carbonic  acid  are  exxielled,  and  11*3  of  water 
are  set  free.  This  simple  example  is  sufficient  to  show  the 
very  extensive  use  which,  by  mere  inspection,  may  be  made 
of  this  mstrument  in  exhibiting  the  constitution  of  various 
oxides,  acids,  and  salts,  and  of  the  quantities  of  substances 
required  to  form  or  decompose  compound  bodies. 

In  the  year  1808,  Berzelius,  in  consequence  of  a  perusal 
of  Richter's  work  already  alluded  to,  undertook  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  numerical  proportions  in  which  different 
bodies  combine  so  as  neutralize  each  other ;  these  investi- 
gations were  accompanied  by  a  series  of  analyses  which 
for  number  and  accuracy  have  probably  never  been  ec^ualled. 
As  the  results  of  these  labours,  he  laid  down  certain  laws 
relative  to  chemical  combinations,  which,  however,  are  in 
general,  and  when  correct,  only  to  be  considered  as  corol- 
la .nes  from  those  determined  by  Dalton.  Within  a  few 
years,  a  curious  discovery  has  been  made  with  respect 
to  the  atomic  constitution  of  some  substances,  viz.,  such 
as  are  composed  of  precisely  the  same  elements  and  in 
the  same  proportion,  but  which  possess  very  different  pro- 
perties ;  *  they  are  termed  isomeric  bodies :  the  two  com- 
pounds of  hydrogen  and  phosphorus ;  oil  of  wine  and  Ught 
liquid  hvdro-carbon  ;  tartaric  and  paratartaric  acids,  are 
among  the  more  remarkable  instances  of  this  similarity  of 
composition  and  dissimilarity  of  properties.  It  is,  however, 
extremely  probable  that  most  bodies  so  constituted,  thiSugh 
they  contain  the  same  relative,  do  not  contain  the  same 
absolute  number  of  atoms  of  the  same  elements ;  on  this 
supposition  the  atomic  weights  will  differ,  though  they  have 
been  supposed  to  be  similar,  and  the  different  arrangement 
of  similar  atoms  in  consequence  of  their  increased  number, 
may  be  such  as  to  occasion  the  difference  of  properties 
observed. 

Having  now  considered  that  part  of  the  subject  which 
relates  to  the  laws  by  which  solid  bodies  enter  into  atomic 
combination,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  the  very  im- 
jportant  laws  which  M.  Gay-Lussao  discovered  with  respect 
to  the  combination  of  gaseous  bodies.  The  memoir  con- 
taining what  has  been  termed  the  Theory  qf  Volumes  is  in 
vol.  ii.  p.  207  of  the  Memoires  dArcueiJ,  1809,  and  is  en- 
titled Suria  Combinaison  des  Substamces  Qazeuses^  &c.  The 
author  suspecting,  from  the  previously-ascertained  fact  that 
1 00  volumes  of  oxygen  gas  combine  with  200  volumes  of 
hydrogen  gas  to  form  water,  that  other  gaseous  bodies  would 
be  found  to  unite  in  simple  proportions,  he  prepared  muriatic, 
carbonic,  and  ffuoboric  acid  gases,  and  combined  them  with 
ammoniacal  gas,  and  he  found  that  they  united  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions : — 

1 00  volumes  of  muriatic  acid  gas  with  1 00  of  ammoniacal  gas. 
100         „        carbonic  acid  gas         100 
100         „  „  200 

100         „        fluoboric  acid  gas        100 
100         „  .        200 

The  series  of  compounds,  however,  which  most  remarkably 
illustrate  the  fact  that  gaseous  substances  unite  in  the  simple 
ratio  of  1  to  1,  1  to  2,  1  to  3,  &o.,  are  those  of  oxygen  and 
azote,  already  mentioned  with  other  viewsi  thus : — 
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AxoC'. 

VQlame. 
Oxygen. 

By  Weight 
Axote.         Oxygen. 

Nitrous  oxide 

2 

1 

14               8 

Nitric  oxide 

2 

8 

14             16 

Hyponitrous  acid    . 

2 

3 

14            24 

Nitrous  acid 

9 

4 

14             32 

Nitric  acid     • 

2 

5 

14            40 

The  same  rule  was  found  also  to  apply  to  the  combination 
of  vapours  with  gaaea,  thus: — 

i  00  vols,  of  hydrogen  gas  with  1 00  vols,  of  vapour  of  sulphnr. 
100      „      oxygen        ,,100  „ 

100      „      hydrogen    „         100  ^       iodine* 

Indeed,  chemists  have  ventured,  on  the  strmigth  of  the  last- 
mentioned  ihcts,  to  estimate  the  weight  of  the  vapour  of 
bodies  which  have  never  yet,  like  sulphur  and  iodine,  bisen 
separately  vaporized:  thus,  light  carburetted  hydrogen  gas 
is  presumed  to  be  composed  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  gas, 

•  That  such  compounds  exifct.  was,  we  believe,  first  infened  by  an  anony- 
mo«M  author,  (Vom  some  experiments  of  l>t.  Henr}'  on  the  oompoands  of 
eurbon  snd  hydrof en.     8oe  AwktOt  »/  Pkilnofhy,  N,  8.  voL  iil.  p.  87. 


and  ctte  Volume  of  Ihd  vapour  of  eufbon;  and  lo  with  all 
other  gaseous  compounds  of  carbon. 

Dr.  Turner  {Elements  qf  Chemisiryt  pt  204)  has  well  ob- 
served, that  the  simple  ratio  in  which  volumes  combine 
'  is  peculiarly  interesting,  because  it  appears  to  indicate  a 
close  correspondence  in  the  size  of  the  atoms  of  gaseous 
bodies.  It  naturally  suggests  the  idea  that  this  peculiarity 
may  arise  from  the  atoms  of  elemehtary  principles  possessing 
the  same  magnitude.  On  this  supposition,  equal  measures 
of  such  substances  in  the  gaseous  form,  al  the  same  tem- 
perature and  pressure,  would  probably  contain  an  equal 
number  of  atoms ;  and  the  specific  gravity  of  these  gases 
would  depend  on  the  relative  weight  of  their  atoms.  The 
same  numbers  which  indicate  the  specific  gravity  of  ele- 
mentary principles  in  the  gaseous  state  would  then  express 
the  relative  weight  of  their  atoms,  so  that  the  latter  would 
be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  former,  or  the  atomic  weight 
of  a  solid  or  liquid  represent  the  specific  gravity  of  its 
vapour.  The  proportional  numbers  adopted  by  Sir  H.  Davy 
in  his  Elements  qf  Chemical  Philosophy ^  and  the  atomic 
weights  employed  by  Benelius  in  his  System  qf  Chemistry, 
wero  selected  in  accordance  with  this  view.  Thus,  water, 
being  formed  of  two  measures  of  hydrogen  and  one  measure 
of  oxygen,  is  believed  by  Berzelius  to  consist  of  two  atoms 
of  the  former,  and  one  atom  of  the  latter ;  and,  for  a  similar 
reason,  he  regards  protoxide  of  nitrogen  aa  a  compound  of 
two  atoms  of  nitrogen  and  one  atom  of  oxygen.  The  atoms 
and  volumes  of  the  four  elementary  gase^^oxygen,  chlorine, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen — are  thus  made  to  coincide  with 
each  other.  This  method,  though  perhaps  preferable  to  any 
other,  has  not  hitherto  been  generally  followed.  Most  che- 
mists  consider  water,  protoxide  of  chlorine,  and  protoxide  of 
nitrogen,  as  containing  each  one  atom  of  their  elements; 
and,  consequently,  as  those  compounds  consist  of  one  mea- 
sure of  oxygen  united  with  two  measures  of  the  other  con- 
stituent, the  atom  of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  and  nitrogen  is 
supposed  to  occupy  twice  as  much  space  aa  an  atom  of 
oxygen.  An  atom  of  oxygen  is  therefore  represented  by 
half  a  volume,  and  an  atom  of  the  other  three  gases  by  a 
whole  volume.* 

In  1815,  Dr.  Prout  published,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
Annals  of  Philosophy,  a  paper  •  On  the  Relation  between 
the  Specific  Gravities  of  Bodies  in  their  Gaseous  States,  and 
the  Weights  of  their  Atoms.'  The  observations  offered  in 
this  memoir  are  professedly  founded  on  the  doctrine  of 
volumes  just  described.  The  author  shows,  that  if  atmo- 
spheric air  be  a  compound  of  20  volumes  of  oxygen  and  80 
m  azotic  ^as,  and  their  equivalents  8  and  14,  then  the  spe- 
cific gra\ities  of  these  gases  are— oxygen,  Mill;  azote, 
0-9722.  He  shows,  also,  that  the  specific  gravity  of  hydro- 
gen gas  is  0-694 ;  that  if  we  reckon  the  atomic  weight  of 
hydrogen  0-125,  that  of  oxygen  is  unity.  He  nUo  ob- 
served, that  the  atomic  weights  of  bodies  appear  to  be  mul- 
tiples of  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  by  a  whole  number. 
It  was  remarked  by  him,  that  in  general  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  the  body  in  a  gaseous  state  may  be  obtained  by 
multiplying  its  atomic  weight  by  0*5555,  or  half  tlie  specific 
gravity  of  oxygen  gas,  because  the  atom  of  oxygen  is  repre- 
sented by  half  a  volume,  but  that  of  most  other  substances 
by  a  whole  volume. 

Dr.  Thomson  (Attempt  to  establish  the  First  Principles 
of  Chemistry  by  Experiment,  vol.  i.,  p.  26),  fully  adopting 
Dr.  Prout *s  views  on  this  subject,  says — •  Every  substance, 
of  which  I  could  procure  a  suffleient  Quantity  to  enable  me 
to  examine  it  fullv,  has  been  not  only  a  multiple  of  the 
atomic  weight  of  hydrogen ;  but,  if  we  except  a  few  com- 
pounds into  which  a  single  or  odd  atom  of  hydraeen  enters, 
they  are  all  multiples  of  0*25,  or  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.' 

By  merely  inspecting  the  table  of  aloflis  whieh  we  shall 
presently  give,  it  will  be  evident  that  iuoh  a  law  would 
afford  ereat  facilities,  as  all  fractional  numben  would  be 
avoided,  hydrogen  being  reekoned  unitr.  In  this  oountry 
the  idea  has  been  pretty  generally  adopted,  and  in  this  me- 
moir such  numbers  have  been  used  Ibr  illistTatkm.  It  must, 
however,  be  confessed,  that  the  experhnenti  ef  Berzelius, 
confirmed  as  they  have  been  by  the  researohes  of  Dr. 
Turner,  have  thrown,  to  say  the  least,  very  great  doubts  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  general  proposition  made  by  Dr.  Prout 
and  maintained  by  ur.  Thomson. 

The  late  expenments  of  Mitsoheriieh,  on  the  relation  qf 
the  density  of  gases  to  their  atomie  wMghts,  tend  also 
to  prove  that  the  doctrine  of  Prout  cannot  be  safely  ad- 
mitted.   {An.de  Ch.etdePh,\^.^;} 
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Belbn  giviag  atitbli  of  ll»«toiniB  wvigfaAi  of  elmnentary 
bodioi,  it  will  be  prapor  to  stale  the  nature  and  weieht  of 
the  standaidfiomwhiditfaeyaieneicionecUandtliedifieient 
terms  amplojrad  to  daaignatt  what— editing  the  language 
of  Dr«  IMfeoa— «e  hv»  dMosibed  ae  aa  aUwu 


STAXDARD. 

Dr.  DaltoD,    p       *    atomt  hydrogen  1  oxygen      7 
Dr.  WoUastmi,  equivalents  oxygen    10  hydrogen   1*32 
Sir  H.  Davy,     proportion,  hydrogen  2  oxygen     15 
Dr.  ThomaoBy        .    atom,  oxygen      1   hydrogen   1*25 
Benelius,       .        .    atom,  oxygen  100  hydrogen  12'4795 
Dr.  Hen^i    •        .    atom,  hydrogen  1   oxygen       8 
Dr.  Turner*        equivalent,  hydrogen  1  oxygen       8 
5Ir.  Fanuiay ,  proporlionai,  hydrogen  1  oxygen       8 
Mr.  Bnuide,  proportional,  hydrogen  1  oxygen      d 

The  method  of  mulaally  conTerting  the  numbers  of  each 
standard  into  du»e  of  tiie  other  is  too  obvious  to  require 
explaaation. 

The  use  of  the  ieum  atom  has  been  objected  to  as  hypo- 
thetical, because  it  is  said  that  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining or  judging  of  the  weight  or  magnitude  of  an  atom 
of  toy  dement,  awi  that  any  supposed  relative  weight  of 
thar  atoms  must  thevefixe  be  a  mere  hypothetical  assump- 
tion, fima  which  no  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  drawn ; 
and  by  those  who  appear  to  entertain  this  opinion,  other 
terms,  aa  above  quoted,  are  sabstitated  for  the  word  atom, 
abii^  is,  howwer,  inteadad  to  express  merdy  the  smallest 
dhrision  which  is  Ibund  of  any  element  without  dccompo- 
ficioo. 

The  Ibno^ring  ramarka  by  Dr.  WoHaston,  in  his  memoir 
on  the  tnite  extent  of  the  atmosphere  {PM.  IVane.  1622), 
sre  strongly  in  fovour  of  the  atomie  oonstitution  of  matter. 
'  Now,  though  we  have  not  tke  means  of  ascertaining  the 
extent  of  oar  own  atmosphere,  those  of  other  planetary  £)dies 
are  neverthdess  ofajeoits  for  astronomical  investigation ;  and 
it  may  be  deserving  of  consideration,  whether,  in  any  in- 
stance, a  deficiency  of  such  matter  can  be  proved,  and  whe- 
ther, ftom  tiiis  source,  any  conclusive  argument  can  be 
drawn  in  favour  of  ultimate  atoms  of  matter  in  general. 
For,  ainee  the  law  of  definite  proportions  discovered  by 
chemists  is  the  same  Ibr  all  kinds  of  matter,  whether  solid, 
or  tluid,  or  elastic,  if  it  can  be  ascertained  that  any  <me 
body  coneisto  of  particles  no  longer  divisible,  we  can 
men  scarcely  doubt  that  all  other  bodies  are  similarly  con- 
stituted; and  we  may  without  hesitetion  conclude,  that 
thoM2  equivalent  quantities,  which  we  have  learned  to  ap- 
preciate by  proportionate  numbers,  do  really  express  the 
relative  weights  of  eiementary  atoms,  the  ultimate  objeets  of 
cbemical  research.' 

Table  of  the  Atomic  Weights  qf  Elementary  Bodies, 


DR.  TROKSON. 

BSaZSLIUS. 

Oxygen  s=l 

Hydrogen  =1 

OxTgen  slOO 

Hydrogens 

Hydrogen     . 

0125 

1 

12-4795 

1-000 

riibon 

0-75 

6 

76-438 

6-125 

I.kthium 

0-75 

6 

80-375 

6*440 

0\\  gen     . 

1 

8 

100 

8013 

B  »ron 

1 

8 

136-204 

10-914 

Silicon 

1 

8 

277-312 

22-221 

Aluminum     « 

1-25 

10 

171-166 

13-716 

Magnesium  • 

1-5 

12 

158*352 

12-68S 

Azote     • 

1-75 

14 

88-518 

7093 

Phosphoiiis    , 

2 

16 

196143 

15-717 

Sulphur     • 

2 

16 

201-165 

16120 

Fluorine          . 

2-25 

18 

116-900 

9-367 

Gluctnum   p 

2-25 

18 

331-261 

26-544 

Calcium          , 

2-5 

20 

256-019 

20-515 

Zirconium  • 

2-75 

22 

420-201 

33-671 

Sodium     • 

3 

24 

290-897 

23-310 

Titanium        . 

3-25 

26 

303-662 

24-332 

Nickel       • 

3-25 

26 

369-675 

29-622 

Cobalt             , 

3-25 

26 

368-991 

29-568 

Iron 

3-5 

28 

1    339205 

27-181 

Manganese    « 

3*5 

28 

345-887 

27-716 

Copper     • 

4 

32 

395-695 

31-707 

Tellurium       < 

4 

32 

806-452 

64-622 

Chromium  • 

4 

32 

351-815 

28191 

Zinc     . 

4-25 

34 

403*226 

32311 

Chlorine         . 

4-5 

36 

221-326 

17-735 

Yttrium     • 

4-5 

36 

402*514 

32-254 

Arsenic 

4-75 

38 

470-042 

37-665 

Potassium  • 

5 

40 

489-916 

39-257 

DR.  THOHSOir. 

BBJUBBLIU8. 

Oxygen  si  Hydrogens 

:i  Oxygen  slOO  Hydzogenssl 

Selenium 

6 

40 

494-583 

39-631 

Strontium  . 

5-5 

44 

547-285 

43-854 

Molybdenum  . 

6 

48 

598*520 

47-960 

Cerium    . 

6-25 

60 

574-696 

46-051 

Palladium 

6-75 

54 

665*899 

53*359 

Rhodium     . 

6*75 

54 

651*387 

52*196 

Cadmium 

7 

56 

696767 

55-833 

Tin 

7-25 

58 

735-294 

58*920 

Thorium 

7-5 

60 

844*900 

67-701 

Antimony  . 

8 

64 

806*452 

64-622 

Vanadium 

• 

■ 

855*840 

68-578 

Barium 

8-5 

68 

856-880 

68-663 

Bismuth         , 

9 

72 

1330-377 

106*604 

Bromine   . 

10 

80 

489-153 

39196 

Platinum 

12 

96 

1233-499 ' 

98*841 

Iridium     • 

12-25 

98 

1233-499 

98*841 

Mercury 

12*6 

100 

1265-823 

101-431 

Oold      . 

12*5 

100 

1243-013 

99*604 

Tungsten        • 

12*5 

100 

1183000 

94-795 

Osmium     • 

12-5 

100 

1244*487 

99*722 

Lead     . 

13 

104 

1294*498 

103-729 

Silver 

13-75 

110 

1351-607 

108-305 

Iodine 

15-76 

126 

789-750 

63-283 

Columbium  . 

22-75 

182 

1153-715 

92-448 

Uranium 

26 

208 

2711-358 

217-263 

It  is  to  be  observed*  that  it  is  not  ponderable  matter  only 
which  appears  to  obey  the  law  m  definite  proportions; 
Dulong  and  Petit  have  inferred  from  their  experiments  {An, 
de  Ch,  et  de  Ph,,  vol.  x.)  that  the  atoms  of  simple  sub- 
stances have  the  same  capacity  for  heat  Dr.  Dalton  has, 
however^  objected  to  this  opinion,  that  the  product  of  the 
weight  of  an  atom  by  the  corresponding  capacity  for  heat 
is  not  a  constent  quantity ;  because  the  capacity  of  the 
same  substance  varies  with  change  of  form,  or  with  variation 
of  temperature  without  change  of  form.  Added  to  which 
the  weighte  of  the  atoms,  as  indicated  by  the  specific  heaL 
would  be  very  materially  different  ^m  those  now  adopted 
in  many  cases. 

The  late  beautiful  experiments  of  Mr.  Faraday  on  the 
absolute  quantity  of  electricity  associated  with  the  particles 
or  atoms  of  matter,  prove  that,  for  a  given  definite  quantity 
of  electricity  passed,  an  equally  definite  and  constant  quan- 
tity  of  water  or  other  matter  is  decomposed ;  and  be  con- 
cludes also,  that  the  electricity  which  decomposes,  and  that 
which  is  evolved  by  the  decomposition  of,  a  certain  quantity 
of  matter,  are  alike.  *  The  harmony,*  he  observes,  *  wliirh 
this  theory  of  the  definite  evolution  and  the  equivalent  de- 
finite action  of  electricity  introduces  into  the  associated 
theories  of  definite  proportions  and  electro-chemical  affinity, 
is  very  great  Accordmg  to  it,  the  equivalent  weights  of 
bodies  are  simply  those  quantities  of  them  which  contain 
equal  quantities  cf  electricity,  or  have  naturally  equal 
electric  powers ;  it  being  the  electricity  which  determines  the 
equivalent  number,  because  it  determines  the  combinin*; 
force.  Or,  if  we  adopt  the  atomic  theory  or  phraseology, 
then  the  atoms  of  bodies  which  are  equivalents  to  each 
other  in  their  ordinary  chemical  action  have  equal  quanti- 
ties of  electricity  naturally  associated  with  them.*  {Phil. 
Trans.  1834.) 

With  respect  to  the  utility  of  the  atomic  theory,  we  can- 
not do  better,  in  concluding  tiiis  account  <^  it,  than  to  stete, 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Daubeny  (Introduction  to  the  Atomic 
Theory,  p.  87),  that  *  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enlarge  upon 
the  proofs  already  afforded,  with  respect  to  the  greater  pre- 
cision it  has  introduced  into  the  science,— the  wonderM 
saving  of  time  and  labour  which  is  derived  fi:om  it,  not  only 
by  the  philosopher  in  his  more  speculative  inquiries,  but 
even  by  the  manufacturing  chemist,  in  the  eveiy-day  operas 
tions  of  his  trade.* 

It  is  evident  that,  in  the  present  stete  of  onr  knowledge, 
no  sooner  have  we  ascertained  the  exact  proportion  in  which 
a  new  substence  unites  with  any  one  of  those  bodies  whose 
atomic  wei^t  is  already  determined,  than  we  are  enabled 
to  calculate  in  what  quantities  it  must  combine  with  all  the 
remainder,  so  that,  instead  of  being  compelled,  as  heretofore 
would  have  appeared  necessary,  to  analyze  everjr  existing 
combination,  m  order  to  determine  the  proportion  of  its 
ingredients,  we  might  rest  contented,  were  it  not  for  the 
sake  of  obviating  ue  chances  of  error  in  any  single  ex- 
periment, with  ascertaining  the  composition  cf  one  out  of 
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tlie  'whole  number  of  compounds,  into  which  the  ingredient 
iti  Question  enters. 

ATONEMENT,  a  oert&inmode  of  appeasing  anger,  and 
obtaining  pardon  for  an  offence.  In  the  act  of  atonement 
there  is  commonly  understood  to  be  a  substiti^tion  of  some- 
thing offered,  or  of  some  personal  suffering,  for  a  penalty 
which  would  otherwise  he  exacted.  The  w/^rd  is,  indeed, 
applied  colloquially  to  any  circumstance  of  suffering,  volun- 
tary or  involuntary,  consequent  upon  criminal  conduct  or 
error  of  judgment.  Thus  even  the  spendthrift  is  said  to 
have  atoned  for  his  folly  by  the  hardships  endured  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  and  the  murderer  for  his  chme  by  a  public 
death.  But  this  use  of  the  word  is  altogether  indefensible. 
In  theology,  it  has  respect  to  offence  committed  against  the 
Deity ;  it  is  in  the  theological  acceptation  of  the  term  that 
it  will  be  considered  in  the  present  article.  The  subject  in 
this  view  of  it  is  partly  connected  with  that  of  sacrifice  [see 
Sacrificb]  ;  but  it  is  not  identical  with  it.  For  it  is  not 
certain  tliat  all  sacrifices  had  atonement  for  their  object; 
and  sacrifice,  as  commonly  understood,  was  only  one  amongst 
other  methods  of  atonement 

The  practice  of  atonement  is  remarkable  for  its  antiquity 
and  universality,  proved  by  the  earliest  records  that  have 
come. down  to  us  of  all  nations,  and  by  the  testimony  of 
antient  and  modern  travellers.  In  the  oldest  books  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  without  noticing  those  earlier  sacrifices 
the  object  of  which  may  be  considered  doubtful,  we  have 
numerous  instances  of  expiatory  rites  where  atonement  is 
the  prominent  feature,  occupying,  in  fact,  a  large  portion  of 
the  four  last  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  In  some  cases  the 
atonement  was  made  for  a  specific  offence  {Levit.  iv.. 
Numb,  xvL  46);  in  others  it  had  reference  to  a  state 
of  transgression,  as  especially  in  the  case  of  the  scape-goat, 
on  fhe  day  of  expiation.  {Levit.  xvi.)  The  offender  again 
either  atoned  by  his  own  personal  act,  or  received  the  benefit 
of  atonement  by  the  act  of  another.  {Levit,  iv.)  The 
Hebrew  records  contain  also  notices  of  the  practice  of  atone- 
ment, independent,  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  and  uncon- 
nected with  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Hebrew  people. 
The  barbarous  offerings  to  Moloch  appear  in  the  light  of 
atonements  when  interpreted  by  the  indignant  expostula- 
tion of  Micah  (vi.  7)—'  Shall  I  give  my  first-bom  for 
my  transsression,  and  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my 
soul?*  When  Job  is  described  (i.  5)  as  offering  burnt 
offerings  according  to  the  number  of  his  sons,  and  accompa- 
nying the  act  with  the  explanation,  'It  may  be  that  my  sons 
have  sinned,  and  cursed  God  in  their  heart,'  we  are  sure 
that  the  author  of  the  book,  and  those  for  whom  he  wrote, 
familiar  with  the  notion  of  atonement.    The  name. 
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indeed,  and  the  age  of  the  writer,  are  both  disputed  points ; 
but  there  are  strong  reasons  for  attributing  to  the  work  a 
very  high  antiquity. 

At  the  earliest  date  to  which  we  can  carry  our  inquiries 
by  means  of  the  heathen  records,  we  meet  with  the  same 
notion  of  atonement,  with  a  distinction  also  in  the  applica- 
tion, between  the  removal  of  anger  incurred  by  particular 
offences,  and  of  that  which  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
jealous  character  of  the  Deity.  An  instance  of  atonement 
of  the  former  kind  meets  us  in  the  very  opening  of  the 
Iliad.  Agamemnon  having  offended  Apollo  in  the  person 
of  his  priest,  by  refusing  a  ransom  for  his  daughter,  is  not 
content  with  restitution,  but  proceeds  to  atone  for  his  fault 
by  an  offering,  the  purpose  of  which  is  declared  by  Ulysses 
(//.  i.  442) — 'Agamemnon  sent  me  to  sacrifice  a  sacred 
hecatomb  to  Apollo  in  behalf  of  the  Danai,  that  we  may 
appease  the  Sovereign  God.* 

Among  the  many  other  instances  which  will  readily  occur 
to  a  reader  of  the  antient  classics,  the  sacrifice  of  Ipliieeneia 
by  her  father,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Diana,  is  aistin- 
guished  by  the  remarkable  circumstance  of  the  substitution 
of  one  victim  for  another  by  the  offended  goddess.  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  although  the  subject  of  the 
legend  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  legend 
itself  is  of  a  later  date  than  the  Homeric  poems.  In  the 
expiatory  rites  for  certain  cases  of  homicide,  sacrificial  offer- 
ings to  the  Deity  formed  a  part  of  the  religious  ceremony  of 
purification,  in  addition  to  the  penalty  which  the  offender 
paid  as  a  compensation  to  the  avenging  party.  A  singular 
instance  of  atonement  made  to  the  Diana  Orthia  or  the 
LacedflBmonians  is  given  by  Pausanias  (iii.  16).  Blood 
having  been  shed  in  a  quarrel  during  a  solemn  sacrifice  to 
the  goddess,  human  victims  were  regularly  offered  to  her  as 
{$xk  titonement  for  the  offence ;  till  Lyciirgus  substituted  for 


this  cruel  ceremony  the  scourging  of  youlhfl  at  the.  altar 
with  such  severity,  that  the  pen^ty  was  still  paid  with  blood. 
The  practice  of  general  atonem<^nt  among  the  heathen 
nations,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  mxdt  have  been 
greatly  encouraged  by  a  certain  article  in  the  popular  creed, 
which  is  probably  expressed  pretty  accurately  by  the  saying 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Solon  by  Herodotus,  that '  the  Deity 
is  altogether  a  jealous  being,  and  fond  of  troubling  the  even 
course  of  affairs*  {^%vepbv  rt  cat  rajAffvw^tc' Herod,  i.  32). 
The  common  notion  is  rettaarkably  exemplified  in  a  story 
told  by  the  same  historian.  •  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  ha\ing 
heard  rumours  of  the  marvellous  and  -uninterrupted  suc- 
cesses of  his  friend  Polyorates,  the  sovereign  of  Samoa,  gave 
vent  to  his  anxiety  on  his  friend*8  account  in  a  letter,  which 
is  in  itself  so  curious,  and  so  strongly  illustrates  the  matter 
in  hand,  that  we  think  it  deserves  to  be  presented  entire 
to  the  reader.    'Amasis  says  thus  to  Polycrates: — It  is 
pleasant  to  hear  that  one's  friend  prospers ;  yet  your  exceed- 
ing good  fortunes  please  me  not,  knowing  as  I  do  that  the 
Deity  is  a  jealous  being ;  and  I  could  wish  that  both  myself 
and  those  whom  I  care  for  should  be  fortunate  in  some  of 
their  doings,  and  in  others  miscarry ;  and  so  pass  their  lives 
in  changes  of  fortune,  raUier  than  be  alwavs  fortunate  ;  for 
I  never  yet  heard  talk  of  ar^  one  who  witn  good  fortune  in 
everything  did  not  oome  lo  his  end  miserably  with  an  utter 
downfall.   Do  you  therefore  follow  my  advice,  and  in  respect 
of  your  happy  chances  do  as  I  tell  you.    Lode  out  well  for 
the  most  precious  thing  you  have,  and  that  which  you 
would  most  take  to  heart  the  bsa  of;  and  then  away  with 
it,  in  such  sort  that  it  shall  never  more  come  before  the  eyes 
of  men.    And  if  after  this  your  suocesses  should  not  take 
turns  and  go  evenly  with  your  mishaps,  still  remedy  the 
matter  in  the  way  proposed  by  me.*    (iierod.  iii.  40.)    The 
story  goes  on  to  sa^  that  Polycrates  took  the  advice  of  his 
friend,  and  Hung  mto  the  sea  a  valuable  ring;   Imt  the 
object  was  defeated  by  an  incredible  piece  of  good  fortune, 
which  restored  to  him  his  lost  treasure.    Hereupon  Amasis 
formallv  dissolved  his  connexion  with  a  man  so  evidently 
markea  out  for  some  signal  calamity. 

In  this  case  the  offence  was  invduntary ;  yet  it  was  not 
the  less  supposed  to  excite  anger  and  expose  the  oflfender  to 
punishment  Here  too  is  an  instance  of  atonement  unac- 
companied by  sacrifice.  The  mode,  indeed,  of  atoning  ad- 
mitted an  almost  infinite  variety.  Even  the  repetition  on  a 
certain  occasion  of  the  great  games  at  Rome  was  strictly  an 
act  of  atonement  for  a  rather  singular  offence  described  by 
Livy,  lib.  ii.  c.  36. 

If  we  pursue  our  inquiries  through  the  accounts  left  us 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  of  the  barbarous  nations 
with  which  they  were  acquainted,  from  India  to  Britain,  we 
shall  find  the  same  notion  and  similar  practices  of  atone- 
ment From  the  most  popular  portion  of  our  own  litera- 
ture, our  narratives  of  voyages  and  travels,  every  one  pro- 
bably, who  reads  at  all,  will  be  able  to  find  for  himself 
abundant  proof  that  the  notion  has  been  as  permanent  as  it 
is  universsil.  It  shows  itself  among  the  various  tribes  of 
Africa,  the  islanders  of  the  South  Seas,  and  even  that  most 
peculiar  race,  the  natives  of  Australia,  either  in  the  shape 
of  some  offering,  or  some  mutilation  of  the  person.  We 
should  expect  to  meet  with  it  in  India,  so  fertile  in  every 
form  of  superstition;  and  it  is  certain  that  many  of  the 
fantestic  and  revolting  rites  of  the  Hindoos  bear  testimony 
to  its  presence.  The  favourite  practice  of  torturing  the 
body  hcs  often  there  a  different  object,  that  of  acquiring  the 
reality  or  the  fame  of  superior  sanctity ;  but  undoubtedly 
it  is  also  resorted  to  as  a  mode  of  atonement. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  sacrificial  rites  of  the 
heathens  and  their  practice  generally  of  atonement  arc  but 
corrupt  remnants  of  a  notion  and  practice  which  existed  at 
an  earlier  period  of  the  world,  in  a  purer  state  of  religious 
knowledge,  and  which  indicated  a  consciousness  of  the 
actual  relation  in  which  man  stood  to  his  Maker,  and 
pointed  darkly  at  the  means  by  which  an  amelioration  of 
nis  condition  was  to  be  effected.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
all  but  universally  acknowledged  by  the  believers  in  revela- 
tion, that  the  Levitical  atonements  were,  in  part  at  least, 
typical  of  that  one  great  sacrifice  on  which  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  founded.  The  nature  and  limits 
of  this  publication  do  not  allow  us  to  consider  this  part  of  the 
subject  at  a  length  and  in  a  manner  suited  to  its  import- 
ance. We  can  do  little  more  than  stete  what  is  under- 
stood by  the  Christian  when  he  speaks  of  the  atonement. 
He  does  not  consider  man,  according  to  the  heathen  notiop 
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tbeady  mimtiWMwi,  to  be  the  olject  of  a  ea^riaous  and 
vengeful  enmity,  Imt  tiiroogh  a  sinful  nature,  and  pfactiees 
and  affeetaona  eonfonnable  to  that  nature^  to  have  come  into 
1  state  of  alieiiation  firom  God ;  in  other  words,  be  believes 
that  God  is  just  and  holy,  that  man  has  sinned,  and  must 
therefore  be  punished.  This  being  his  condition,  he  fur* 
ther  belieres  that  the  Divine  Being,  revealed  to  us  under 
the  title  of  the  Son  of  God,  interposed  between  the  sentence 
and  its  exeention,  sufEeied  in  our  stead,  and  atoned  by  his 
death  for  our  sin ;  that  the  immediate  eonsequenoes  were, 
remission  of  the  original  sentence,  and  restoration  to  a  state 
which  ia  still  probationaiy,  but  in  which  man  is  made 
capable  of  a  pennanent  vennion  with  his  Maker.  The  be- 
liever in  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  supposes  that  the 
MKrrtfioe.  wss  neeeuary  aooording  to  a  law  fixed  in  the 
couDsels  of  Gbd  (wIimA  law  he  also  supposes  to  be  revealed 
to  us)  that  flin  must  be  atoned  fbr  before  it  ean  be  par- 
dooei ;  h«t  he  distangnishes  between  the  necessity  of  the 
taeriftce  itself,  and  Uie  further  purpose  of  God  in  causing  it 
to  be  publicly  made,  and  provHUng  that  it  should  be  uni* 
feraally  known.  He  supposes  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  to 
be  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  Christian  character, 
tnd  its  morsl  consequences  to  be,  a  deeper  sense  of  the 
turpitude  of  sin ;  whereas  there  might  otherwise  be  danger 
lest  that  should  be  lightly  aceountea  of  which  appeared  to 
have  been  lightly  forgiven ;  and  aUo  a  new  and  powerful 
motive  lo  a  love  of  the  Supreme  Being,  supplying  a  remedy 
fur  that  selfish  principle  which  might  prevail,  if  the  only 
motiTea  to  obedience  were  the  hope  of  reward  and  the  fear 
of  punishment. 

We  haTe  endeavoured  to  state  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment in  anch  terms  as  would  be  accepted  by  all,  who 
accepted  the  doctrine  itself  on  the  authority  of  Scripture. 
It  is  vrell  known,  however,  that  among  those  who  would 
concur  in  the  general  statement,  there  would  be  found 
minor  differences  of  opinion,  particularly  as  to  the  univer- 
sality of  the  benefit  conferred  by  the  sacrifice.  [See 
C  ALT  I  If.]  We  have  also  without  qualification  called  the 
doctrine  in  question  a  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion ; 
though  we  are  well  aware  that  there  are  some  whose  views 
of  the  goapel  dispensation  and  whose  interpretation  of  scrip- 
ture have  led  them,  whilst  fully  admitting  the  divine  origin 
of  our  religion,  to  r^ect  as  unscriptural  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement.  But  these  would  themselves  readily  acknow- 
ledge* we  believe,  that  they  are  comparatively  few  in 
number.  With  respect  to  some  few  in  early  times,  such  as 
Theodotus  the  Unner,  and  Paulus  of  Samosata,  wc  rather 
infer  from  their  peculiar  notions  concerning  the  person 
of  Christ,  than  know  from  any  direct  evidence,  that  they 
disiented^  in  this  particular  point,  from  the  general 
behef.  The  spirit  of  controversy,  commonly  too  bitter, 
vas  then  more  fertile  in  unmeasured  vituperation  than  in 
full  and  clear  staten&nts  of  the  opinions  attributed  to 
opponents. 

To  atone,  according  to  the  vulgar  etymology,  is  to  set  at 
one,  that  is,  to  reconcile ;  and  hence  atonement  is  etymolo- 
frically  explained  at-one-ment  Whether  this  derivation  is 
n;;ht  or  not,  reconciliation  seems  to  have  been  the  primary 
meaning  of  atonement  with  our  earlier  writers.  Hence  in 
the  authorised  version  of  the  New  Testament  the  same  word 
which  in  2  Cor.  v.  19  is  properly  rendered  reconciliation, 
ii  in  Rom.  v.  11  rendered  atonement.  The  word,  how- 
ever, soon  came  to  bear  the  meaning  in  which  it  is  now 
used ;  and  such  is  in  fact  its  ordinary  meaning  in  the  au- 
thorised version  of  the  Old  Testament 

ATOOI  or  ATO WAI,  one  of  the  group  of  islands  in 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  which  was  discovered  by  Cook  on 
hi4  thinl  vovage,  in  January,  1778,  and  which  he  named  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  in  honour  of  the  then  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty. 

Atooi  is  situated  in  21^  67'  N.  lat  and  160'^  W.  long. 
The  island  is  ten  leagues  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and 
is  much  hroader  at  the  east  than  at  the  west  end.  On  the 
eastern  side  the  surface  rises  with  a  gentle  acclivity  from 
the  sea-shore,  and  attains  its  greatest  elevation  about  the 
centre  of  the  island,  which  Ls  7300  feet  above  the  let-el  of 
the  sea.  The  high  ground  is  covered  with  lofty  trees,  the 
foliage  of  which  is  very  luxuriant,  but  the  coast  on  ihe 
eastern  side  is  uncultivated,  and  nearly  deserted  by  the  in- 
habitants. On  the  westun  side  the  land  is  fertile,  and 
finyluces  abundantly  all  the  vegetables  furnished  by  the 
islands  of  those  seas. 


There  is  reason  to  believe  that  when  Captam  Cook  first 
arrived  at  Atooi  the  natives  looked  upon  his  visit  as  the 
fulfilment  of  a  tradition  or  prophecy,  whioh  led  them  to 
expect  the  return  among  them  of  a  chief  who  had  long  ago 
disappeared  under  mysterious  circumstances,  and  whose 
return  in  after  times  was  foretold,  when  he  should  present 
himself  '  on  an  island  bearing  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  swine, 
and  dogs.*  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  ships  were  anchored, 
a  priest  repaired  on  hoard,  and  decorating  Cook  with 
red  cloth,  such  as  adorned  their  deities,  offered  him  a  pig 
in  the  manner  of  sacrifice,  and  pronounced  a  long  and, 
to  the  Europeans  present,  an  unintelligible  discourse. 
When  he  landed,  the  people  either  withdrew  respectfully 
from  sight,  or  prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground  before 
him. 

On  the  south-west  side  of  the  island,  and  about  two 
leagues  fhmi  the  west  end,  is  a  tolerably  good  roadstead  and 
watering-place,  called  Wymoa.  To  the  eastward,  of  this 
anchorage  a  shoal  projects,  on  which  are  rocks  and  breakers, 
and  the  road  is  exposed  to  the  trade-wind. 

Some  strongly  suspicious  circumstances  which  occurred 
at  the  time  of  CooVs  first  visit  to  Atooi,  induced  him  to  be 
of  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  were  cannibals.  Hie  more 
intimate  knowledge  we  have  since  acquired  of  their  habits 
and  dispositions  leads  to  the  belief  that  Cook  was  mistaken 
in  this  respect.  There  is  not  the  least  trace  of  so  barbarous 
a  custom  to  be  discovered.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  human 
sacrifices  were  resorted  to  upon  certain  occasions;  but 
although  a  great  part  of  their  religious  ceremonies  con- 
sisted in  feasting,  it  is  not  now  believed  that  they  ate  any 
part  of  those  human  sacrifices. 

When  they  were  first  discovered,  each  of  the  principal 
islands  of  the  group  was  under  the  sway  of  its  own  Erie 
Erie  (chief  of  chiefs),  and  it  was  not  until  1817  that  this 
island  was  finally  conquered,  and  the  whole  of  the  seven 
islands  were  brought  under  the  dominion  of  King  Ta- 
mehameha. 

Captain  Cook  computed  the  population  of  this  island, 
from  such  data  as  he  cotild  then  obtain,  at  about  30,000 ; 
but  it  has  since  been  ascertained  that  this  computation 
was  probably  below  the  truth,  and  that  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  is  now  about  54,000.  (See  Cook's  Third 
Voyage  round  the  World;  Vancouver's  Voyage^  vol.  i. : 
Voyage  of  H.  M,  Ship  Blonde  to  the  Sandwich  Jelanda  in 
1824.  1825. 

ATOONI,  or  ATAONI,  a  tribe  of  Nomadic  Arabs, 
placed,  according  to  Burckhardt,  between  the  Nile  and  the 
Red  Sea,  in  Middle  Egypt,  between  26^  and  28°  N.  lat. 
They  border  on  the  Abahde  towards  the  south,  with  whom 
they  are  enemies,  uad  from  whom  they  have  taken  away 
the  profitable  employment  of  escorting  the  caravans  between 
Kenneh  and  Kosseir  on  the  Red  Sea,  which  privilege  the 
Ataoni  now  farm  from  the  pacha.  To  the  north,  the  Ataoni 
are  bounded  by  the  Maazy  and  the  Beni  Wassel  Arabs, 
who  live  on  the  borders  of  the  province  of  Atfih,  and  north- 
wards towards  Suez.  (Burckhardt*s  Travels  in  Nutria,  and 
Map.)     [See  Abahdb.] 

ATORKOU.    [See  Kurilx  Islands.] 

ATRAGENE.    [See  Clematis.] 

ATRATO  is  the  name  of  a  river  in  South  America,  in 
the  republic  of  New  Granada,  and  in  the  department  of  tlie 
Rio  Cauca,  of  which  latter  it  drains  the  northern  part, 
called  the  province  of  Choc6.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
three  small  rivers,  Rio  Quito,  Rio  Andageda,  and  Rio 
Zitara,  which  rise  in  a  mountain-knot  a  little  south  of  6''  N. 
lat.,  and  soon  join  one  another.  It  runs  nearly  straight 
from  south  to  noith  for  upwards  of  1 50  miles ;  its  mouth  is 
in  the  bay  of  Choc5,  the  most  southern  part  of  the  Gulf  of 
Darien,  near  8°  N.  lat  Traversing  a  narrow  valley,  which 
is  embosomed  between  two  ranges  of  the  Andes,  and  for 
twothirds  of  the  year  is  drenched  by  almost  continual 
rains,  the  Atrato  brings  down  a  greater  quantity  of  water 
than  would  be  supposed  from  uie  length  of  its  course ; 
and,  according  to  the  statement  of  Alcedo,  its  mouth  is  five 
leagues  wide.  Just  at  its  entrance  into  the  sea  are 
seventeen  small  islands,  lying  in  two  lines.  It  is  navigable 
only  for  a  short  distanco  from  its  mouth  for  European 
vessels. 

The  country  drained  by  the  Atrato  and  its  affluents  is 
extremely  mountainous,  and  does  not  contain  a  level  tract 
of  any  extent,  except  at  its  mouth.  The  mountains  are 
covered  with  forests  almost  inaccessible,  and  the  narrow  vnl- 
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leys,  on  acooant  of  the  almost  continual  moisture  of  the  air, 
are  marshy,  and  so  fluently  overflowed,  that  the  hihahit- 
anta  find  it  necessary,  in  many  places,  to  build  their  houses 
upon  trees,  in  order  to  be  elevated  at  some  distance  above  the 
damp  soil  and  the  reptiles  engendered  in  the  putrid  waters. 
It  therefore  cannot  he  a  matter  of  surprise  that  this  country 
has  remained  in  nearly  the  same  condition  in  which  it  was 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  discovered 
by  the  Spaniards  under  Roderigo  de  Bastidas  and  Alonso 
de  Ojeda.  But  as  the  adjacent  mountains  contain  rich 
mines  of  gold,  and  the  Atrato-  and  all  its  affluents  bring 
down  from  them  gold  dust,  a  few  Europeans  have  settled  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  who  cause  considerable  quantities  of 
gold  to  be  collected  by  their  slaves,  by  washing  the  sand 
of  the  rivers.  The  native  Indians,  too,  pay  the  taxes  im- 
posed upon  them  in  that  metal.  The  mines  are  at  pre- 
sent not  worked,  and  agriculture  is  almost  entirely  aban- 
doned, though  it  is  said  that  the  valley  contains  many 
fertile  tracts. 

The  Atrato  river,  which  is  also  called  Darien  ana  Choc6, 
has  obtained  some  historical  celebrity :  the  first  European 
settlement  on  the  continent  of  America  was  founded  not  far 
tn>m  its  mouth  in  1510,  by  Vasco  Nuiiez  de  Balboa.  It 
was  called  Santa  Maria  el  Antiqua,  and  abandoned  for 
Panama  in  1518,  on  account  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  air. 
At  present  its  site  is  almost  unknown. 

In  our  times  the  Atrato  has  acquired  another  sort  of  cele- 
brity :  it  has  been  the  means  by  which  the  only  existing 
water-communication  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
Pacific  has  been  effected.  One  of  its  sources,  the  Rio  Quito, 
rises  near  the  source  of  the  Rio  San  Juan,  or  Rio  de  Nao- 
nama,  and  between  them  runs  a  ravine,  or  quebreda,  called 
tlie  Quebreda  de  Raspadura.  In  this  ravine  the  curate 
of  the  village  of  Novita  made  his  parishioners  dig  a  little 
canal,  which  is  navigable  during  the  heavy  rains,  and  thus 
the  canoes  of  the  Indians  carry  the  cocoa,  the  moat  important 
of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  adjacent  country,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  San  Juan  to  that  of  the  Atrato.  This 
canal,  which  was  made  in  1788»  unites  two  points,  which 
aro  respectively  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
arc  four  degrees  of  latitude  from  one  another.  (Alcedo, 
Humboldt) 

ATRI.  HA'TRIA  PICE'NA,  a  town  of  the  province 
of  Teramo  or  Abruzzo  Ultra  I.,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
situated  on  a  hill  near  the  river  Matrina  or  Piomba,  and 
between  that  and  the  river  Vomano,  and  about  four  miles 
distant  from  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  12  miles 
S.E.  of  Teramo,  and  near,  though  not  upon,  the  high  road 
frum  Teramo  to  Naples.  Atri  gives  the  title  of  Duke  to  a 
Neapolitan  family.  The  antient  Hatria  was  once  a  place 
of  considerable  importance ;  it  is  included  by  the  Roman 
geographers  in  the  province  of  Picenum,  being  in  that  part 
of  it  wnich  was  inhabited  by  the  Prsstutii.  It  was  called 
Hatria  Picena,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Hatria  or  Hadria 
of  tiie  Veneti.  [See  Aoria.]  They  were  both  colonies  of 
the  Etruscans,  who  had  also  in  the  Picenum  the  colonies 
of  Cupra  Maritima  and  Cupra  Montana.  Medals  and  corns 
have  been  found  near  Atri  bearing  efiigies  of  fishes, 
anchors,  and  other  maritime  symbols,  with  the  legend  Hat. 
The  harbour  of  Hatria  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
MatrinuB.  The  Syracusans,  in  the  time  of  the  dder  EMony- 
sius,  sent  a  colony  to  Hatria,  and  some  of  the  coins  of  that 
town  are  marked  with  the  Pegasus,  which  was  the  symbol 
of  Syracuse.  (Delftco,  Numiamatica  deila  Cittd  dAtri  nel 
Piceno,)  Philistus,  the  historian,  being  banished  from 
Syracuse  by  the  elder  Dionysius,  took  refuge  at  Hatria  (eic 
t6v  'Adffiav),  which  we  must  suppose  to  be  Hatria  Pioena, 
as  this  town  had  received  a  Syracusan  colony :  here  he  pro- 
bably wrote  the  greatest  part  of  his  history.  (Plutarch, 
Dion,  zi.)  Hatria  afterwards  became  a  Roman  colony.  The 
family  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  was  originally  from  this 
place.  (Spartian.  Hadrian.)  Of  the  antient  town  hardly 
any  vestifl;es  now  remain.  The  present  town  of  Atri  is  a 
smaQ  and  poor  place ;  it  was  once  surrounded  by  walls, 
which  have  partly  fallen  to  ruin. 

ATRIB.  or  ARTRIB,  a  village  in  Lower  E^pt,  near 

the  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile.    It  is  the  Athubis  (vo/i^ 

A^piSiTfic)  of  Herodotus  (ii.  166);  blocks  of  stone,  which 

have  beini  observed  here,  probably  indicate  the  site  of  a 

temple,  parts  of  which  may  still  be  buried. 

ATRI8KOI,  or  ATRIKANSKOI.  one  of  the  four  larg« 
islands  in  the  Icy  Sea,  which  lie  off  the  ooast  of  Siberia, 


and  to  whidi  the  nama  of  Wew-8ihcri>,  or  f  JiacJioff  iriaods, 
has  been  given.    (See  New  Siskbia.) 

ATRIUM,  a  haJl  or  loons  of  audience  in  a  Roman  house. 
The  two  words.  Atrium  and  Cavedium,  if  not  at  first  syno- 
nymous, most  probaUy  became  so  in  the  eoursa  of  time. 
It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Vaxto,  that  the  Cavaedium,  or 
Cavum  iEdium,  'the  hollow  of  the  bouae,*  most  be  the 
whole  area  between  the  rim  of  the  compluvium  from  which 
the  rain  fell,  and  the  impluvinm  into  which  the  rain  feU. 
The  Atrium,  properly  so  called,  and  as  at  fint  distinguished 
from  the  Cavndium,  would  be  the  space  between  the  open 
area  and  the  walls  (parietes)  of  the  Atrium :  thus  the  Cavum 
iEdium  would  be  the  hollow  space  open  to  the  sky  and 
rain,  while  the  Atrium  would  be  the  covered  part,  and  would 
therefore  form  the  hall  or  room  of  audience.  If  our  conjec- 
tures, founded  on  this  obscure  passage  of  Vano,  deseriptive 
of  the  parts  of  a  Roman  house,  be  correct,  we  woold  suggeal 
that  the  compluvium  means  rather  the  rim  or  nitter  from 
which  the  rain  fell  [see  Honsx,  Rouan  HousaJ  than  tha 
whole  area  of  the  open  space  over  the  impluvium. 

The  term  Atrium  is  derived,  according  to  Vano  {Ling. 
Lot.  iv.),  from  the  Atriates,  a  people  of  Tuscany,  fittim  whom 
the  pattern  of  it  was  taken.  It  was  the  most  important  and 
usually  the  most  splendid  apartment  nt  a  Roman  house. 
Here  the  owner  received  his  crowd  of  moraini;  visitors,  who 
were  not  admitted  to  the  inner  apartments.  Originally  the 
Atrium  was  the  common  room  of  resort  for  the  whole  family 
— the  place  of  their  domestic  occupations ;  and  snch  it  pro- 
bably continued  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  life.  It  consisted 
of  a  large  apartment  roofed  over,  but  with  an  opening  in 
the  centre,  called  comjoltwium,  towards  which  the  roof 
sloped  so  as  to  throw  tne  rain-water  into  a  cialam  in  the 
floor  called  impUwium,  Vitruvius  distinguishes  five  species 
of  Atria. 

1.  Tuscanicum,  or  Tuscan  Atrium,  the  oldest  and  sim- 
plest of  all.  It  was  merely  an  apartment,  die  roof  of  which 
was  supported  by  four  beams  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  tne  included  space  ibnning  the  oompluviuai.  Many 
of  these  remain  at  Pompeii. 

2.  The  Tetrastyle,  or  four-columned  Atrium,  resembled 
the  Tuscan,  except  that  the  girders,  or  main  beams  of  the 
roof,  were  supported  by  pillm.  placed  at  the  four  angles 
of  the  impluvium.  This  fturnished  means  of  increasing  the 
size  of  the  apartment 
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3.  The  (Corinthian  Atrium  differed  from  the  Tetrastvle 
only  in  the  number  of  columns  and  siae  of  the  impluvium. 
A  greater  proportioii  of  the  roof  seems  to  have  been  leit 
open. 
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4.  Atrium  displuviatum  hul  its  roof  inclined  the  contrary 
way,  BO  as  to  throw'thB  water  off  to  ihe  outside  of  Iho  house, 
ioBtead  of  carrying  it  into  the  impluviuni. 

5.  The  Atrium  testudinatum  was  roofed  all  over,  without 
any  vacancy,  or  t'ompluvium.   (Pompeii,  vol.  ii.) 

The  magnificence  of  the  Atria  will  be  better  understood 
from  the  annexed  repreaetitation  of  the  Atrium  of  the  house 
of  Pansa,  restored  by  Mr.  Gandy  Deering,  and  published 
with  his  permission  in  the  second  rolurae  of  the  Pompeii, 
in  the  series  of  the  Library  of  Enierlaining  Knowledge. 
The  walla  (parielei)  wbcb  painted  with  elegant  designs  in 
the  Btyla  of  arabesque  painting  [see  Abahrsque],  oflen 
■urcounding  coropartments  in  which  were  frequently  de- 
picted the  most  celebrated  subjects  of  antient  mylholocy, 
and  even  on  the  very  floors  mythological  or  historical  pic- 
tures were  formed.  [Vide  Mosaic,  and  Rohan  House 
and  Villa;  see  also  House.] 

For  the  details  of  the  Atria  of  Pompeii  we  roust  refer  the 
reader  to  Mazois'  Pompeii,  1  vol.,  folio,  and  to  the  first  and 
second  series  of  Cell's  Pompeii,  as  well  as  to  the  volumes 
or  Pompeii  published  by  the  Society. 

In  building  a  marine  villa,  a  Roman  Atrium  might  be 
introduced  by  the  moderns  with  utility  and  effect;  and  b'o 
can  conceive  nothiug  more  delightful  than  the  enjoyment  ot 
the  warm  sea-breeze  of  summer  in  the  cool  shade  of  an 
Atrium,  with  a  portico  open  to  the  sea.  In  such  a  design, 
the  Atrium,  with  its  portico,  should  form  the  centre  feature, 
and  the  apaxtmenls  and  offices  of  Che  occupants  should  be 
arranged  round  the  back  and  two  sides ;  the  Atrium,  Willi 
the  portieo,  being  placed  towards  the  sea,  would  give  a  full 
view  of  the  lea. 


ATROPA,  a  genus  of  dieotyledonoas  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  BoUneai.  and  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  poisonona  ipeeies.  It  is  distinguished  from  other 
eeoeim  of  the  same  natural  order  by  its  regular  boU-sbapod 
caralla,  ita  Ave-parled  permanent  oalyi,  which  never  acquires 
a  Maddery  appearance,  and  by  its  succulent  Iriiit.  The 
speeiaa  of  moat  common  oecurrence  is  the  following : — 

Atnpa  MtwANina,  deadly  night-shade,  or  dvale,  is  fimnd 
not  nnfkflqneiitly  in  thicket*  and  hedges  in  hia  country. 
Tba  vhola  plant  iiofa  lightish  green  colour,  except  the 
flewera,  whkh  are  large  and  erf  a  dingy  brownish-purple,  and 
the  beniM,  whleh  are  of  th->  rich  deep  black  of  black  cherries. 
The  not  ia  perennial,  the  stem  grows  abont  two  feet  high, 
and  th*  iaavM  afa  aeute,  with  an  oblong  figure,  tapering  to 
each  end.  The  flowers  are  bell-Hfaaped,  larger  than  thoae  of 
the  hanMl,  and  plafted  aiogly  in  the  bosom  of  the  leaves. 
Tba  border  of  the  eoiolla  is  cut  into  five  equal  lobes: 
ihas  an  Ave  atameni,  a  tapering  pistil  with  two  cella,  and 
nanr  aaoda  In  tba  ovary,  a  long  slender  style,  and  a  flat- 
leoad  atignw  ali^htly  dtvidad  Into  two  lobes.  The  odour  of 
tbe  whoJB  plant  ii  nauseous  and  oppressive,  as  if  to  warn  «* 
of  id  nooiwnv  aattm.    It  ii  in  the  leaves,  root,  and  ber- 


perty  of  belladonna,  thoush  molt  commonly  remarked  in 
the  fruit,  exists  also  in  Uie  leaves,  and  especially  in  tiie 
roota,  both  of  which  have  the  tame  acrid  narcotic  property. 
They  have  nevertheless  been  l^uently  employed  mcdiri- 
nally,  and  extract  of  belladonna  ia  one  of  the  most  energetic 
preparalioni  in  the  modem  materia  medica, 

Atrnpa  Mandragora.  or  mandrake,  is  another  species 
still  mora  venomoua  and  dangerous  than  the  lost  It  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  particularly  in 
the  Grecian  iilands,  where  it  is  common.  Its  root  is  a  large 
dark -coloured  fleshy  mass,  often  divided  into  two  or  three 
forka,  which  have  been  fancied  to  resemble  a  human  body  ; 
this  circumstance,  and  ita  well'knawn  poisonous  qualilica, 
gave  it,  in  Uie  days  of  popular  ignorance  and  rreduhty,  llie 
reputation  of  bemg  endowed  with  animal  feelings  ;  Ihe 
roots  ware  said  to  shriek  when  torn  from  the  earth,  and  it 
was  aoeonnted  dangerous  to  disturb  them.  Kven  now  tba 
young  Greeks  are  said  by  Siblhorp  to  wear  small  pieeat  ot 
thoia  a*  love-ehanai.    This  remarkable  plant  baa  oo  appa- 
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I.  A  conlUnlafin,  tbovtHglhe  poaLtian  of  Ihe  ttAsmi;  t,  Thflfalji* 

vllh  Iha  piiUl :  3.  A  bnrr '"I  in  half  Id  ■bow  ill  Iws  call!.  In  isach  oTwhlch 

rent  item ;  but  its  long  hairy  sharp -pointed  leaves  riae  from 
the  lurrace  of  the  f^und,  and  rorm  a  deep  sreen  tuft,  fram 
the  midst  of  which  the  flowers  rise  on  slender  stalks  about 
two  inches  long.  Their  corolla  is  of  a  whitish  lolour, 
stained  with  veins  of  din^  purple,  the  fruit  is  pale, 
orange-coloured,  and  about  as  large  ns  a  sparrow  a  egg 
The  whole  plant  is  very  biid.   ,  _ 


Atrifa  j)hipaloidti,  a  plant  callnl  Alkekengi  in  gudena, 
where  it  is  often  cultivated  u  •  hardj  annua),  belongs  now 
lo  the  genu*  Nicandra. 

ATROPA  BELLADONNA,  MEDICAL  USES  OF. 


This  spemes  is  admitted  into  the  PharmacopoaiAB  of  this 
country,  and  is  employed  in  the  form  of  dried  leaves,  or 
of  an  extract.  Its  aciion  on  the  human  system  differs  ■ 
according  to  the  quantity  taken.  If  ttie  dose  bt>  Hmnll,  a 
quickening  of  the  heart's  action  follows,  and  an  increased 
quantity  of  blood  is  sent  to  the  brain.  In  tliia  case  it  has  a 
stimulating  effect;  but  if  the  dose  be  larger,  though  some 
stimulating  action  is  for  a  short  time  apparent,  »  sedatitv 
eflvit  of  a  very  powerful  kind  ensuei.  During  the  first 
Btage,exeitementoftheheart,the  brain,  and  the  intellectual 
fHculties,  is  manifest:  this  ia  succeeded  by  greatly  dimi- 
nished sensibility,  perhaps  most  markedly  observable  in  llie 
extreme  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  the  insensibility  of  tlie 
stomach  to  the  stimulus  of  emetic  substnnccH.  Tbe  spinal 
cord  would  appear  not  to  be  directly  inlluenced  by  this 
agent,  but  to  suffer  at  last  from  the  impaired  state  of  the 
function  of  respiration,  and  the  consequently  deteriorated 
condition  of  the  blood.  Convulsions,  therefore,  only  occur 
late  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  this  ertirlo.  It  deeei^'ca  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  delirium  accompanying  the  action  of  on 
overdose  of  belladonna  is  always  of  a  gay,  elevated  kind ;  a 
red  eruption,  or  efflorescence,  on  the  skin  is  also  generally 
observable.  The  nausea  and  vomiting  are  unaccompanied 
wiih  much  pain  of  the  stomach;  nor  do  the  stomach  and 
intestines  present  many  traces  of  intlammatory  action.  I'lte 
nausea  and  vomiting  seem  to  be  the  result  of  the  condition  of 
the  circulation  in  the  brain,  the  gorged  state  of  the  vessels 
of  which  is  rendered  obvious  by  inspection  aflcr  death. 

The  action  of  belladonna  is  ascribed  to  an  alkaloid  which 
it  contains,  called  atropia,  which  exists  in  combination  wi(b 
malic  acid. 

The  cases  in  which  belladonna  may  be  advantageously 
employed  ore,  diseases  of  increased  sensibility  of  the  ncn'es, 
paitjcularly  local  affections  of  these,  snch  aa  tic  douloureux 
and  other  pains.  It  has  also  been  recommended  for  the 
cure  of  SL-rofulous  and  cancerous  turaoura,  and  is  employed 
to  dilate  the  pupil  in  certain  states  of  diseases  of  the  eye. 
In  the  first  set  of  coses,  itmay.be  employed  either  internally 
or  externally.  In  tic  douloureux,  given  internally  along 
with  arsenious  acid,  it  often  affords  speedy  and  lasting 
relief.  In  the  passage  of  gall-stones  through  the  gall-duct, 
or  of  stones  tana  the  kidney,  applied  externally  over  the 
painful  part,  it  gives  great  ease. 

Its  employment  in  cases  of  scrofulous  and  cancerous  en- 
largement of  the  glands  is  likewise  either  internal  or  exter- 
nal. That  it  relieves  the  pain  attendant  on  such  afiectioni 
is  unquestionable ;  but  it  cannot  be  used  to  effect  the  cure 
of  these  with  safety.  It  undoubtedly  changes  the  process  of 
deposition  throughout  the  whole  body,  and  also  in  morbid 
structure,  into  one  of  absorption—as  is  proved  by  the  dimi- 
nished solidity  and  increased  Hnidity  of  the  body,  as  oh-  ; 
served  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  it,  where  the  great  quantity 
of  Huiila  favours  the  decomposition  of  the  bodies  which  hsie 
died  from  its  influence,  and  in  which  putrefaction  alnsya 
takes  place  very  soon.  But  an  equal  degree  of  benefit  may  , 
be  obtained  from  the  employment  of  antimonial  prepara- 
tions, without  the  danger  which  attends  the  use  of  tltis        ~ 

Its  employment  in  thefonnof  extract  rubbed  over  Ihecye-         ^ 
lids,  to  ddiite  the  pupil  previous  to  the  operation  for  catarai:!.         ^ 
is  an  usual  step,  but  requires  caution  :  the  same  remark 
is  applicable  to  Its  use  in  the  form  of  solution  dropped  into 
the  eye  during  inflammation  of  the  iris.      In   both  tlifuo  ^ 

cases  it  is  liable  to  be  abswhed  in  too  great  a  d^ee,  and 
to  cause  alarming  symptoms.  ^ 

Belladonna  has  been  recommended  as  a  useful  scdativs        ^ 
in  the  latter  stages  of  hooping-cough.     But  though  it  lessens 
the  violence  of  the  spasmodic  action,  the  same  degree  of 
benefit  may  be  obtained  from  hydrocyanic  acid,  without  the  ^ 

liability  of  inducing  that  action  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain 
which  ends  in  hydrocephalus.  (See  GoUs  aa  Hydro- 
cep/ialm.)     Belladonna  has  also  been  proposed  as  a  pre-  ^ 

vuntive  of  scarlet  fever ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  to  ^ 

ward  off  this  disease,  while  it  is  almost  sure  to  induce  hydro- 
cephalus.      Other   preventive   measures   of   a    safer  kind  ^ 

should  therefore  be  had  recourse  to.  ,, 

In  case  of  poisoning  by  it,  if  taken  into  the  stomaeh.  the  ' 

most  immediate  means  should  be  employed  to  remove  it 
For  this  purpose  the  stomach-pump  is  best.  Emeljcs  ran 
seldom  excite  the  stomach  to  any  expulsive  action;  in  some  ^ 

inslauces,  fourteen  grains  of  tartrite  of  antimony  have  been 
given  without  any  effect. 

Vinegar  should  not  be  given  so  long  at  any  of  the  bella ' 
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Aonnm  remains  in  the  itomach,  as  U,  heightens  its  power* 
Vinegar  is  usefol,  however,  at  a  later  penod,  in  combating 
tbe  secondary  or  depressing  effects.    [See  Antiootss.] 

Bleeding  relieves  the  gorged  state  of  the  vessels  of  the 
besd,  from  the  continuance  of  which  the  chief  danger  is  to  be 
spfffehended ;   it  should  thereibre  seldom  be  omitted 

ATROPHY,  firom  the  Greek  word  drpofio*  signifying 
'  want  of  nourishment/  '  wasting  ;*  deficient  nutrition  either 
of  a  part  or  of  the  whole  of  the  body. 

Nuthti<Ki,  one  of  the  most  characteristie  of  the  vital 
functions  by  which  the  living  is  distinguished  from  the 
inorganic  body,  consists  in  the  conversion  of  foreign  par- 
ticles into  the  proper  substance  of  the  living  being.  The 
exercise  of  every  vital  function  is  attended  with  a  certain 
expenditure  of  the  substance  of  the  organ  by  which  the 
function  is  carried  on.  To  supoly  this  waste  a  stream  of 
nev  noMtter  is  always  flowing  wough  every  organ,  from 
vhidi  each  takes  up  the  quantity  required  to  replace  the 
quantity  which  it  expends.  There  are  thus  two  opposite 
seU  of  actaons  incessantly  going  on  in  the  living  body ; 
processes  of  waste,  and  processes  of  supply.  In  the  state  of 
health  there  is  an  exact  balance  between  these  opposite 
Actions.  In  every  morbid  condition  of  the  system,  this 
biianoe  is  more  or  less  disturbed,  in  consequence  of  whidi 
the  whole  body,  or  particular  parts  of  it»  become  either  too 
little  or  too  much  nourished.  The  first  state,  from  whatever 
cause  it  results,  is  called  atrophy  ;  the  second,  hypertrophy. 

In  considering  the  phenomena  of  disease,  then,  there  is 
one  obvious  guide  as  to  its  seat  If  it  be  attended  with  de- 
cided, steady,  and  nragressive  wasting,  it  must  be  seated  in 
lome  organ  of  supply.  For  the  wasting  itself  is  not  disease, 
but  the  result  ana  sign  of  disease ;  it  is  never  the  primary 
event ;  and  seldom  even  the  second  in  succession ;  it  is  a 
phenomenon  forming  part  of  a  train,  its  place  often  being 
lov  down  in  a  long  senesf  it  is  the  first  to  become  visible, 
tbe  fdienomena  which  precede  it,  and  on  which  it  depends, 
not  being  visible,  and  frequently  requiring  careftil  investi- 
gstion  to  detect  them. 

Wasting  may  be  either  genetal  or  local— that  of  the 
whole  body,  or  only  a  part  m  it;  and  tins  will  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  nature  of  tne  cause  that  produces  it,  according 
as  it  be  a  disturbing  influence  aflSscting  the  system,  or  only 
some  individual  organ. 

1.  Wasting  may  of  course  be  produced  without  diicase, 
by  merelv  withholding  the  supply  of  nutritious  food.  Nutri- 
boos  food  is  the  only  source  from  which  the  material  can  be 
derived  for  repairing  the  waste  of  the  vital  functions.  If  it 
be  inadequate,  every  function  will  languish,  and  every  organ 
vaste,  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  scantiness  of  the 
supply. 

2.  Among  the  diseases  capable  of  producing  wasting,  the 
moit  important  are  those  which  have  their  pnmary  seat  in 
tbe  organs  of  nutrition.  The  stomach  and  intestines  are 
tbe  organs  which  produce  the  first  and  the  most  essential 
changes  on  the  ahment,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  nu- 
thment,  and  prepared  for  assimilation.  If  any  cause  render 
the&e  organs  incapable  of  performing  their  functions,  the 
ordinary  waste  of  the  body  cannot  be  repaired,  and  a  general 
atnsphy  must  inevitably  follow.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that 
these  organs  may  perform  their  functions  so  imperfectly  as 
to  produce  a  great  degree  of  disturbance  in  tne  system, 
vithont  neceuarily  occasioning  any  manifest  wasting. 
People  sometimes  suffer  severely  during  a  long  life  from 
dyspepsia,  in  its  manifold  forms,  without  getting  thin.  The 
reason  is,  that  though  the  food  be  not  easily  and  health- 
fally  digested*  yet,  in  the  midst  of  the. disturbance,  enough 
of  it  is  converted  into  nutriment  to  supply  the  ordinsry 
waste  of  the  body.  Organic  disease,  however, — that  is,  dis- 
ease attended  with  a  morbid  change  in  the  structure  of  an 
organ, — ^rapidly  tells  upon  the  system,  producing  a  pro* 
gressive  and  ultimatelv  an  extreme  degree  of  emaciation ; 
iDd  occasionally  a  single  attack  of  merely  functional  dys- 
pepsia, lasting  oidy  a  few  days,  will  render  the  body  mani- 
festly thinner,  and  cause  tbe  loss  of  many  poimds  of  weight 

3.  Next  to  the  diseases  of  the  primary  organs  of  diges- 
tion come  the  diseases  of  the  organs  which  co-operate  with 
tbe  stomach  and  intestines  in  converting  the  aliment  into 
nutriment:  and  more  especially  diseases  of  the  pancreas 
and  hver.  The  specific  influence  of  these  organs  on  nutri- 
tion will  be  explained  hereafter.  [See  Diobstion.]  At 
present,  it  is  suiBcient  to  advert  to  the  fact,  that  one  cha- 
racter of  organic  disease  established  in  these  organs,  is  a 
progressive  wasting  of  the  body. 


4.  But  the  fiiod  when  digested  has  a  long  course  to  travel 
before  it  reaches  the  blowl.  It  Aiust  be  taken  up  by  the 
lacteal  vessels,  and  be  carried  through  the  mesenteric 
glands.  [See  Dioxstion.]  It  is  probable  that  these  organs 
are  not  mere  diannels  of  communication  between  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines  and  the  lungs,  but  that  they  effect 
some  change  upon  the  imperfectly-digested  aliment,  as  it 
passes  through  them.  Certain  it  is  that  disease  of  these 
organs  powerfully  .influences  the  process  of  nutrition,  and 
produces  a  great  degree  of  wasting.  Examples  of  this  are 
but  too  abundant  in  infants  and  children,  who  are  cut  off  in 
great  numbers  by  diseases  which,  on  examination  of  the 
body  after  death,  are  found  to  have  their  chief  seat  in  these 
organs.  [See  Marasmus.J 

5.  Disease  of  the  organs  of  assimilation  interrupts  nu- 
trition just  as  effectually  as  disease  in  the  primary  oreans  of 
digestion.  It  is  not  until  the  digested  aliment  reaches  the 
lungs  that  it  is  converted  into  blM)d.  The  lungs  finish  what 
the  stomach  begins ;  and  the  function  of  respiration  is  the 
completion  of  tnat  of  digestion.  Any  thing  that  impairs 
the  function  of  respiration  must  therefore  necessarily  im- 
pair that  of  nutrition,  and  produce  a  proportionate  degree 
of  wasting.  The  lungs  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they  are 
capable  of  what  may  be  called  progressive  destruction,  the 
obliteration  of  one  part  after  another  in  successive  por- 
tions :  the  parts  obliterated  of  course  cease  to  contribute  tneir 
share  to  the  conversion  of  the  aliment  into  blood ;  but  the 
parts  not  obliterated  continue  to  do  so  pretty  much  as  in 
the  state  of  health.  Hence  it  is  possible  to  breathe  with  onlv 
one  lung,  or  with  only  half  a  lung ;  and  the  flame  of  liie 
may,  for  a  short  time,  be  barely  kept  alive  by  a  portion  of 
even  half  a  lung.  The  consequence  is  that,  in  certain 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  emaciation  is  carried  to  the  utmost 
extent  which  seems  to  be  compatible  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  smallest  particle  of  life. 

6.  But  the  process  of  nutrition  is  not  completed  even 
after  the  ^iment  is  converted  into  blood.  There  still  re- 
mains what  may  be  termed  the  function  of  appropriation. 
After  their  conversion  into  blood  in  the  lungs,  the  new  par- 
ticles are  returned  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  whence  they 
are  carried  out  to  the  system  by  the  larger  trunks  of  the 
arterial  vessels.  These  tubes  terminate  in  a  system  of  ves- 
sels of  extreme  minuteness,  called  the  arterial  capillaries, 
which  are  the  true  appropriators  of  the  new  particles  pre- 
pared for  them  in  the  lungs,  the  architects  and  masons  of 
the  system,  by  which  the  new  particles  are  deposited  in  the 
room  of  the  old  in  the  respective  organs,  and  b^  which  the 
waste  is  repaired.  If,  then,  the  capillaries  of  the  system 
fail  to  perform  their  duty,  no  matter  what  quantity  or  what 
quality  of  nutrient  matter  be  brought  to  them,  the  function 
of  nutrition  is  suspended,  and  the  body  wastes ;  and,  in 
like  manner,  if  the  capillaries  of  any  particular  part  fail, 
the  nutrition  of  that  particular  part  must  be  at  an  end,  and 
consequentlv  its  bulk  diminish. 

7.  it  is*  c;^iefly  in  consequence  of  the  disease  of  these 
capillary  vessels  that  acute  diseases,  such  as  inflammation 
and  fever,  are  always  attended  with  so  mat  a  degree  of 
wasting,  although  there  is  always,  >  conip^ed  with  this, 
disturlMmce  of  Ae  di^tive  functions;  so  that  in  acute 
diseases  nutrition  is  interrupted  in  a  two-fold  mode,  by 
diminished  digestion,  and  by  imperfect  appropriation  of 
what  is  digested.    , 

8.  But  a  due  supply  of  nervous  influence  is  as  indispen* 
sable  to  nutrition  as  a  due  supply  of  arterial  blood.  When- 
ever therefore  the  capillary  vessels  do  not  receive  their 
appropriate  nervous  stimulus,  the  parts  to  which  they  belong 
waste.  Whatever  injures  the  nerves  in  such  a  degree  as  to 
impair  their  functions  is  invariably  found  to  occasion  atro^ 
phy.  If  the  nerves  which  supply  a  part  waste,  that  part 
immediately  begins  to  diminish  in  bulk ;  if  a  part  has 
been  long  wasted,  the  nerves  distributed  to  it  become^  so 
small  that  they  can  scarcely  be  traced.  If  the  head  of  an 
unreduced  dislocated  bone  press  upon  the  large  trunk  of 
a  nerve,  the  parts  to  which  the  nerve  is  distributed  wasttf. 
If  a  poison  capable  of  producing  paralysis  of  the  nerves, 
such  as  lead,  be  gradually  and  slowly  introduced  into  thO 
svstem,  the  body  wastes;  an  example  of  which  is  seen  in 
the  atrophy  commonly  attendant  on  the  disease  termed  the 
coUca  pictorum,  the  colic  of  painters.  As  will  be  fully 
shown  hereafter,  it  is  the  organic,  not  the  sentient,  system 
of  nerves  th&t  supplies  the  nervous  influence  indispensable 
to  nutrition.  Ii^jurv  to  the  sentient  system  may  indeed 
occasion  atrophy;  but  it  produces  this  effect  indirectly; 
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vhenas  n^xoff  of  the  'oiftma  mteu  pmauttt  it  Meetly, 
liy  amsting  the  nutrilive  ftuetfone  t  and  eecorclingljBi  the 
degree  of  atrophy  ahung  from  diwasea  of  the  hrain  and 
VfinnX  cord  ia  alwaya  ^ery  much  leat  than  that  which  i| 
eonseqnent  on  4e8troyed  or  impaired  Amotion  of  the  orgjanip 
nerves. 

9.  Finally,  eessailon  of  Amotion,  ftom  whatever  came, 
ii  manifestly  ^nd  invariably  fdllewed  by  wasting  of  l^e 
organ  in  which  the  Amotion  had  its  seat.  The  gl«nd  that 
does  not  secrete  diminishes  in  bulk  ^  the  nerve  that  does 
not  receive  and  transmit  impressions,  or  convey  its  wonted 
stimulus,  wastes ;  and  the  muscle  that  does  not  oontract 
dwindles  away;  while  increased  exercise  contributes  ex- 
ceedingly to  the  augmentation  of  its  volume,  as  we  see  in  the 
bulk  of  tiie  blacksmith's  arm,  i^nd  in  the  le^  of  the  opera- 
dancer.  From  the  complete  and  long-continued  cessation 
of  action*  the  substi^nee  of  organs  h  sometimes  almost 
entirely  removed ;  nothing  remaining  by  which  its  original 
structure  can  be  distinguished. 

Such  are  the  most  obvious  and  common  causes  of  wasting, 
the  detection  of  which,  it  is  obvious,  must  precede  any 
rational  treatment  of  the  afl^ion.  It  can  be  cured  only 
by  the  application  of  the  appropriate  remedy  to  the  mprbid 
state  of  the  organ  or  organs  on  which  it  depends.  The 
detection  of  this  state  is  sometimes  difficult,  and  the  removal 
of  it  when  discovered  often  still  more  difficult.  But  when 
it  depends  only  on  Amctional  derangement,  pi*  on  such  a 
kind  and  degree  of  organic  disease  as  admits  of  cure,  the 
physician  who  succeeds  in  discovering  the  cause  will  easily 
end  surely  remove  the  malady. 

ATRCr  PIA,  a  vegetable  alkali  discpvered  by  Brandos  in 
the  juice  of  the  qtropa  bdladonna^  and  in  which  the  well- 
known  poisonous  qualities  of  the  plaint  reside.  It  may  be 
obtainea  by  treating  the  decoction  of  the  plant  with  mag- 
nesia, end  digesting  the  precipitate  in  alcohol,  whiph  dij^solves 
the  alkali  in  question.  Brandes  procured  it  also  by  adding 
suiphuric  acid  to  the  decoction*  filtering  the  solution,  super- 
saturating with  potash,  filtering  again,  dissolving  the  preci- 
pitate in  boiling  water,  and  crystanising  the  solution. 

The  crystals  are  lonjf,  transparent,  colourless,  brilliant 
needles.  Atropia  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  very 
slightly  dissolved  by  water  and  boiling  alcohol.  It  forms 
with  acids  peculiar  salts,  whicli  readily  crystalli2e :  and  its 
saturating  power  is  po  great,  that  107,5  parts  of  it  neu- 
tralize lOO  parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  During  the  evaporation 
of  a  salt  of  atropia,  so  great  a  Quantity  of  it  is  evaporated, 
that  the  vapqur  occfisioiis  an  eniargeuient  of  the  pupil  of  the 
eyes  of  those  exposed  tp  its  Infiiuenpe.  which  continues  for 
several  hoi^rs.  jQraj^dep  ^uppos^  that  the  atropia  exists,  in 
part  at  least,  {n  the  ^tate  <|f  majate  in  the  plant  When 
atropia  is  heated  in  a  fsolution  of  potash  or  soda,  ammonia 

is  abundantly  pvolve4* 
According  to  Liebig,  this  alk^^  ponipsts  of 
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ATSHINSIC,  or  ACHINSK,  a  very  thriving  to^, 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  pirclp  of  that  name,  bi^t  ^t  pre- 
sent eompri^en  in  ^)ie  circle  of  I^ainsk^  in  the  nrpyinoe  pf 
Tobolsk,  in  Siberia.  It  i?  siti^ate^  oi^  the  At^h^i  ^nd 
Tshqlvm,  the  lafte^  of  whiph,  on  leavipg  tl^e  town,  ron9  in 
B  northerly  direction,  until  i(  f^U  Ij^ifi  top  pby.  It  |ip.s  at 
a  distance  of  8Q9  vprsU  (i^hont  54P  n»i}es)  west  pf  ^Q^Jsk, 
nnd  about  200  yersts  (130  milps)  east  of  jpm^k,  in  56^  2'f,J 
N.  iat.  and  90^  SO'  B.Jong.  (Stej^O  TJiw^h  o^y  fe»n4eil 
in  1 78i,  it  is  gradually  bipcoming  i^  in^pbrt?^^  p)ape  pf 
transit  xbr  inland  trade,  ^4  te^e^  po  ^malt  slu^  in  thp 
tra^c  gcross  the  line  of  the  Ursl,  in  <;on8^quepc^  pf  i|3 
opmmunicetion  with  T<^bolsk  t^oiMh  tne  Oby  and  Tshulym. 
The  soil  in  its  yicinity  is  of  $o  fertile  a  description,  t)mt  t)vs 
feed  sown  upon  i^  usually  produces  thirty-fold:  husbandry 
Is  tnereforo  the  principal  pursuit  of  the  inhabitant,  ^ho 
supply  large  q^antiMe^  pf  com  to  the  nejghbpuring  pro- 
vinces, many  of  which  are  destitute  pf  hny  con^  oi  tiusir 
own  growth.  The  inhabj^e^  cqnsi^it  f^ith^^  of  ^Xfji^  f)^ 
Tf  )ni)ym  Tartar^ 

AtTAC C A.  in  w4d  atal.  to  ^Ul^  ffl), '  deijolft^  thftt 
t^  9ef t  mov^qlen|  ib  to  JbUow  ipam^iat^Ty  withoi}^  foy 
jAuse.    In  the  language  of  the  old  contraptixitist8»  attacco 


signiiee  a  diert,  ?MgidaK  sid«eeb  iiotViM^  lo  4ie  seirm 

ATTaShMENT,  FORSIQN.  I>is  is  a  judicial  pm- 
eeeoing,  by  means  of  which  a  creditor  may  obtain  the  security 
of  the  goods  or  other  penonal  property  Of  his  debtor,  in  the 
hands  of  a  third  person,  for  the  purpose,  in  the  flrst  instance, 
of  enfoarcins  the  appearance  of  the  debtor  to  answer  to  an 
action ;  and  aftcEwards,  upon  his  continued  default,  of  ob- 
taining the  goods  or  property  ebsolutely  in  satiafootion  of  the 
demand.  iRie  process  in  England  is  founded  entirely  upon 
local  customs,  and  is  an  exception  to  the  general  law  of  the 
land.  It  exists  in  London,  Bristol,  Bxeter,  Lancaster,  and 
some  other  towns  in  England ;  and  a  ii|ode  of  securing  the 
payment  of  a  debt  by  a  proceeding  against  Che  debtor  s  goods 
in  the  hands  of  thiid  persons,  strongly  resembling  the  pro- 
cess of  foreign  attachment,  with  some  modifications,  and 
under  different  names,  forms  a  part  of  the  municipal  laws 
of  Scotland,  Holland,  and  most  European  countries  in  which 
the  civil  law  prevails.  In  Scotland  niis  proceeding  is  called 
arrestment.  (See  BelVs  Comnnniarus  on  the  Lawa  of 
Scotland,  vol.  ii.)  Many  remarks  upon  the  Scotch  practice 
of  attaching  property,  called  arrestment,  will  be  found  in 
the  examination  of  Mr.  William  Bell,  in  Appendix  D  to  the 
Fourth  Report  of  the  Common  Law  Commissioners.  In 
France,  a  process  of  this  kind  exists  under  the  name  of 
same-arrel;  the  regulations  respecting  it  will  be  foend  in 
the  Code  de  Procedure  Civile,  partie  I.,  livre  5,  tit  7. 

The  custom  of  foreign  attachment  in  London  diflTers  in 
no  material  respect  from  the  same  custom  in  other  parti  of 
England ;  it  is,  however,  much  more  commonly  resorted  to 
in  the  lord-mayor  s  and  the  sheriff's  courts  of  London,  than 
in  any  other  local  courts.  It  is  not  so  much  in  use  at 
the  present  day  as  formerly ;  but  of  889  actions  tried  in 
the  lord-mayofs  court  ii>  London  during  the  last  seven 
years,  201  have  been  cases  of  attachment ;  and  in  many 
instances,  very  large  sums,  amounting  to  several  thousand 
pounds,  have  been  recovered  in  .this  Sianner.  In  the  she- 
riff's cour(  the  c^ses  of  attachment  have  not  been  so  nu- 
merous. 

As  this  customary  proceeding  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis, 
and  is  not  generally  understood,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
describe  it  particularly.  The  creditor,  who  is  the  plaintiff  in 
the  action,  makes,  in  the  $rst  instance,  an  affidavit  of  his 
debt,  which  must  have  been  contracted  within  the  city  of 
London  or  its  liberties,  and  should  be  actually  due,  as  it  ia 
doubtful  whether  an  attachment  can  be  made  upOQ  a  con- 
trfust  to  pay  money  at  a  future  day.    The  affidavit  of  debt 
having  been  made,  an  action  is  commenced  in  the  usual 
manner ;  the  only  parties  named  in  the  first  instance  beinff 
the  creditor  as  plaintiff,  and  the  debtor  as  defendant.    A 
warrant  then  issues,  or  is  supposed  to  issue,  to  the  officer  of 
the  court,  requiring  him  to  summon  ^he  defendant ;  upon  this 
warrant  ^e  officer  returns  that  the  defendant  *  has  nothing 
within  the  city  whereby  he  can  be  summoned,  nor  is  to  be 
found  within  the  same,*  and  then  the  attachment  may  be 
made.    This  return  of  non  est  inventus  to  the  process 
against  the  defendant  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  custom, 
and  without  it  all  the  subsequent  proceedings  on  the  attach- 
ment would  he  invalid ;  in  point  of  fact,  however,  where  an. 
attachment  if  intended,  the  officer  never  attempts  to  sum- 
pion  the  defendant,  or  gives  him  any  notice  of  the  action,  but 
n^erely  mekes  his  return  to  the  warrant  as  a  matter  of 
course.  After  this  return,  a  suggestion  is  made,  or  supposed 
|p  be  piaae,  Jby  the  plaintiff  to  the  court,  that  some  third 
pjer^QQ  within  the  city  has  goods  of  the  defendant  in  his  pes- 
Sjsssion,  or  owes  him  debts,  by  which  goods,  or  debts,  the 
plaintiff  requii^s  that  the  defendant  may  be  attocJied,  until 
ne  appears  \s>  answer  to  the  action  brough|  against  him. 
T^e  att^hn^ei^  \^  ^en  effected  by  s  notice  or  warning 
se;Tep[  by  tl^  officer  of  t^e  cou^rt  upon  ^e  third  party,  who  is 
<^alIeijL  tji.e  g^rni^jiee,  froRi  an  p\a  French  word  *gqmier,  or 
jfarnim'  .(to  lyivn),  frpm  whence  fiomifw.  p?  vulgarly, 
f(frm*^^  (thp  ffiT^fi  warned),  informing  hiii^  that  the 
fpod^t  money,  api^  effects  of  the  defendantm  bis  hands  are 
^ttac}jie4  ^  ani^frer  the  plaintiff's  i^ction,  i^qd  that  he  (the 
gami^^ee)  is  not  ^p  part  with  then)  without  the  leave  of  the 
co^rt.    Aft^r  this  warning,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  secure 
the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  gan^isbee,  the  process 
ygm  returns,  or  in  principle  ought  to  rpturn,  to  the  de- 
(SpfLuf^  who  must  be  publicly  called  wd  m.^e  default  on 
four  successive  rourt-days,  befoi;!?  apy  ijorthier  proceediD^s 
can  be  taken  against  his  goods.    In  pracdce,  however,  no 
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pmxM  U  liH«d  tttion  Ifae  delbndajitlftftlrer  «t  thii  w  iny 
other  stige  o^tbft  imKe^tng;  nor  is  he  ever  in  fact  ealled, 
— ttocicse  of  tike  eetieil  or  the  attachment  being,  w^oidine  to 
the  preemt  pteeUce,  never  actually  giveh  to  him.  After 
the  four  court-days  have  elapsed,  the  gamishee  may  be 
summoned  to  show  tense  why  judgment  should  Hot  he  given 
a^nst  him  for  UbiB  ^oods  or  debt  ibrmerly  attached  in 
his  hmndft.  He  then  either  appeara  and  toleads^  or  he 
makes  dolhult;  if  he  makes  default,  and  the  subjeci  of 
the  attachment  is  money,  or  a  debt  ascertained,  the  judg"- 
ment  of  the  eeuH  is  final  in  the  first  histance,  and  e)ce- 
eutioti  may  be  issfued  at  ohee  for  the  sum  demanded.  Biit 
where  tbo  subject  of*  the  attachnkent  is  goods,  a  ibrmal 
appraisement  is  made  under  a  precept  ftoiai  the  court  in 
which  the  abtion  Is  pending  by  two  fheetnen,  who  are  sworn 
ft)r  the  pntnoee ;  and  judgment  is  then  given  for  tiie  goods 
so  apprated.  It  someitiu&es  happens  that  the  garnishee  has 
o^moved  the  goods  belbre  at)ptaisement ;  in  which  case  the 
officer  totums  the  fkct  to  the  court,  and  a  j  ury  is  empahnelled 
to  enquire  and  assess  the  value  of  the  goods  removed ;  aUd 
thereupon  judgment  and  execution  follow  for  the  sum  so 
SAseftsed.  Bditbelbie  execution  cAn  in  any  case  issue  against 
the  gamiahee^  the  plaintiff  is  required  to  enter  mto  a  reoog- 
uixance  with  two  sureties,  obliging  himself  to  return  the 
money  or  gtibdA  t4kea  under  the  attachment^  if  the  dn^^ndwrk 
appears  in  eoott  Within  a  year  knd  a  day,  and  dSsprftves  or 
atoids  ttie  debt^  er  shows  that  it  did  not  ftris^  withih  the 
diy. 

no  a!bov\e  is  the  course  of  proceeding  in  the  case  of  k 
jedgment  by  default.  Instead  of  following  this  coutve, 
however^  tlie  garnishee,  who  is  commonly  the  banker,  fiic- 
lor,  or  agOnt\£  the  defendant^  usually  appean  and  pleads. 
As  matter  of  defence,  he  may  deny  that  any  debt  is  due 
from  himeelf  to  ^e  defehdant,  or  that  he  possesses  any 
eoods  or  nnoney  of  his;  ho  may  also  show  that  he  has  m 
hen  upon  the  defendant's  gooiu  in  his  own  right  The 
f|oestion  thus  raisi^  between  the  plaintiff  and  the  gar- 
nishee is  tnen  tried  by  a  Juiy,  and  judgment  is  given  upon 
their  vvrdiet,  IHth  or  without  appraisement,  according  to 
the  natore  of  the  property  attached.  It  should  here  be 
remarked  that^  aooording  to  the  custom,  the  soods  can 
never  bo  aetUally  seised  in  execution  under  the  ottseh- 
ment ;  if  ttfls  garnishee  refiise  to  deliver  them,  tire  only 
remedy  of  the  ^atntiff  fe  to  arrest  him. 

A  difference  of  opiniod  prevails  amongst  mereantile  men 
with  rvspeirt  to  tlie  utility  of  this  proceeding.  On  ^e  one 
side  ft  is  s^  te  bo  important^  in  a  commeraal  community, 
to  be  mudily  able  bi  eppiy  the  property  of  an  absent  debtor, 
wherever  it  niay  be  finmo,  to  the  payment  of  his  creditor ; 
and  this,  ft  ii  contended,  ts  particularly  advantageous  in  a 
«ity  much  finsquented  by  fotogners  tbr  the  purpose  of  trede, 
who  may  contract  debts  during  their  abode  m  England,  and 
then  remove  themselves  to  foreign  parts,  beyond  the  reach 
of  personal  process !  on  the  omer  hand,  it  is  supposed  to 
embarrass  commoreial  operetiofos,  in  consequence  of  the  enor- 
mous power  which  it  places  in  the  hands  of  creditors— a  cre- 
ditor for  SO/,  being  entitled,  if  he  pleases,  to  attach  property 
to  the  amount  of  tOvOOOf.,  or  any  laiger  sum,  which  cannot 
be  applied  in  diSchatwe  of  any  commercial  engagements 
vhich  ^o  debtor  may  nave  formed,  until  the  attachment  is 
di«p<Mod  t/L  The  apprehension  of  this  preoese  is  said  to 
deter  foreign  ttereliants  from  consigning  cargoes  to  Lon- 
don. It  does  notk  hewever,  appear  to  be  likely  thst  the 
exi^reneo  of  this  eostom  should,  under  ordinary  eireum- 
stan<*es,  havo  the  oflbet  of  detefcring  the  fiur  nerefaant  from 
sending  his  goods  tb  London ;  l^ugh  it  may  well  haopen 
that  a  trader,  who  has  oontracted  debts  ih  London  which  he 
does  not  intend  to  pay^  or  Who  suspects  that  claims  will  be 
set  op  which  he  does  net  wish  to  aflbid  the  daimants  any 
teditieo  in  Utig;astogv  trould  hesitate  to  send  a  cargo  to 
a  port  where^  by  means  of  this  prscess,  any  of  his  eroditore 
thef«^  real  or  pretetvded,  might  instantly  seize  it.  Nor 
can  mwoh  pufttiuhl  Ineentenieoce  arise  fhxn  the  power 
oT  attoehinf  ft  ierffe  piopbity  ibr  a  small  debt ;  for  the 

Smashed  who  is  umost  in  all  cases  the  agent  of  the  de- 
idant  im  ooon  bhcpo  or  other,  may  at  any  tilno  dissolve 
the  attaehnenl,  Wy  appearing  for  the  latter,  and  putting  ill 
bail  to  the  soBtion  \  or,  if  satisfied  with  the  truth  of  the  debt 
open  whseh  the  attachment  issues,  he  may  pay  the  plain- 
nf  s  deniand*  mad  take  credit  for  the  amount  in  his  account 
oiih  the  defendant:  for  a  payment  under  an  attachment 
aottid  be  pr9  t^mio  on  answer  to  any  demand  against  the 
fsraiilieo  by  liM  defeadam.    The  alleged  objeciioDS  do 


hot)  fh^reftirdi  ottpesE  to  bo  so  formidable  04  has  been  ro 
praeented ;  but  tne  advantage  of  a  speedy  and  safe  mode  of 
xecoveiing  debts  is  obvious.  -      -  k 

There  arei  howeVeri  tiiany  imperfections  in  this  form  ox 
proceeding.  In  the  fint  place,  no  «tosts  are  recoverable  on 
either  side ;  and  therefore  where  a  small  debt  .is  .contestedt 
if  the  plaintiff  iuooeeds  against  Urt  garnishee^  his  ooste  may 
very  possibly  exceed  the  suin  ho  can  recover;  and  if  tho 
garnisfaite  sseeeeds  in  shewing  himself  net  to  be  liable  to 
the  attiu^hment,  he  may  incur  a  oonsiderebie  expense 
wittiout  the  possibility  of  reiikilmrsement,  Secondly,  the 
efllciency  of  the  custoih  is  ihueh  impeded  by  the  limited 
extent  of  its  local  jurMiction.  Thusi  goods  in  a  warehouse 
in  Thames-street  may  be  attached;  but  if  lying  in  a  lights 
on  the  river  Thames  within  a  ynfd  of  the  warehouse^  they 
are  exempti  So  also^  if  a  merehant  keep  his  cash  with  a 
banker  ih  the  city,  it  is  liable  to  ik^  probess ;  but  if  his 
banker  dwell  a  few  yards  beyohd  the  limits  of  the  city,  no 
attachment  can  be  tnade  of  his  balance — unless  indeed  tho 
plaintiff  should  prepare  himself  with  process,  and  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  serve  it  upeh  one  of  the  partners  when 
aceidentally  widiin  the  jurisiuction ;  in  which  case,  as  he  is 
supposed  to  caxty  >Rith  him  all  the  debts  and  liabilities  of 
the  houM  to  which  h^  belongs,  the  balance  of  any  customer 
of  the  firm  might  be  attac^d.  But  the  most  serious  ob- 
jection to  the  proceedini^,  as  uhiversdUy  praii^tised  in  London 
at  the  present  day^  arises  firota  the  piipable  opportunity 
which  it  tiflbtds  for  fraudulent  collusion  between  the  plain- 
tiff and  the  gamisheev  to  the  injury  of  the  defendant.  By 
the  letter  of  the  custom,  as  oboVe  stated^  the  defendant 
mUst  faiB  sought  in  the  flret  instance  bv  the  officer  of  the 
court ;  and  if  not  found  in  tiie  city^  and  if  he  does  not  answer 
when  openly  called  in  court,  the  first  process  of  attachment 
may  issue  against  his  gdods.  Still  no  step  can  be  taken 
towards  appropris^g  tem  until  the  defendant  has  been 
solemnly  called  at  four  several  courts ;  and  then,  and  not 
till  then,  tho  garnishee  may  be  sumuioned.  In  antient 
times,  tliereforov  when  the  custom  was  strictly  adhered  to, 
every  possible  precautioik  wes  taken  to  give  notice  to  the 
defendant  of  tho  intended  preceeding  against  his  property ; 
and  unless  hewaa  actucdlv  abseUt  frmn  the  country  (in 
which  ease  ho  mighty  on  his  return  within  a  jp^ear  and  a 
day,  resort  for  his  protoMon  to  the  seccu'ities  given  by  the 
plaintiff  for  restoring  the  goeds>,  it  Was  scarcely  possiiHe 
that  he  shoidd  not  be  informed  of  it  But  the  present  prac- 
tice is  to  give  no  notice  of  any  kind  to  the  defendant.  Tho 
summon^  tho  return  of  mm  eti  iiwenim,  the  four  separeto 
defaults  on  being  called  in  court*  are  indeed  entered  for- 
mally upon  die  record ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  unless 
they  were  so  entered  ih  every  case^  the  judgment  against 
the  garnishee  would  be  erroneous;  for  the  custom  itself 
would  be  contrary,  not  only  to  the  common  law,  but  to  tho 
fint  principles  of  justice^  if  it  sanctioned  a  proceeding 
agaihst  ia  man  or  his  property  without  notice.  But  thte 
princi|de  is  at  the  present  day  entirely  disregaided.  or  is 
considered  a  mere  matter  of  form,  and  there  is  in  practice 
no  protection  whatever  to  the  defendant  against  a  fraudu- 
lent collusion  between  thb  garnishee  and  the  plaintiff. 
It  is  quite  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  a  solvent 
defon<mnt  may  reside  next  door  to  the  garnishee  with  whom 
his  goods  tie  deposited ;  that  the  garnishee  and  plaintiff 
may  agree  te  an  attaehment  for  a  Ireid  or  fictitious  debt ;  that 
execution  may  issue ;  and  even  that  the  year  and  a  day  may 
expiio,  and  consei^uently  the  property  may  be  absolutely 
lost  to  the  defendant  befim  he  teas  any  notice  of  the  transac- 
tion. This  objection,  however,  applies  not  to  the  custom 
itself)  whidi  is  in  this  respMect  just  and  reasonable,  but  to 
the  abuse  and  corruption  of  it  in  modem  practice. 

ATTACHMBNT  (Process.)  An  attachment  ib  a  kind 
of  criminal  process  which  Courts  of  Record  are  authorized 
to  issue  summarily  tq>on  a  mere  suggestion,  or  upon  Ihe 
personal  knowledge  of  the  judges^  without  indictment  or 
information.  This  process  is  properly  granted  in  cases  of 
contempts,  which  all  courts  of  record  may. punish  in  a  sum- 
mary manner,  according  to  their  discretion.  Thus  if  a 
oontettipt  be  done  in  the  presence  of  the  ooUrt  by  a  breadi 
of  the  peace,  an  open  defiance  of  its  authority,  or  an  inter- 
ruption of  its  proceedings,  tho  offimder  may  at  once  be 
attached  and  committed,  and  afterwards  punished  to  a  reason- 
able extent  at  the  diseretion  of  the  presiding  judges.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  bo  suggested  by  a  third  person  upon 
oath  tiiat  one  not  present  in  court  has  committed  an  action 
whioh  ameunts  to  n  eoiitempt»  the  court  will  make  a  ndo 
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vp6n  the  oflTender  to  show  cause  why  tn  attachment  shoald 
not  issue  against  him ;  or  in  flagrant  and  urgent  cases, 
where  an  immediate  remedy  is  necessary,  will  grant  an 
attachment  on  the  firat  complaint  without  any  previous  rule 
to  show  cause.  In  modem  practice  attachments  are  chiefly 
employed  in  cases  of  constructive  contempts,  such  as  abuses 
of  the  administration  of  justice  by  judges  of  inferior  juris- 
diction, fbr  corruption  or  injustice  by  officers  and  ministers 
of  the  courts  in  refusing  to  execute  lawful  process,  for  doing 
it  oppressively,  corruptly,  or  extortionately,or  for  making  false 
returns.  Mal-practices  in  these  respects,  which  bring  dis- 
credit on  the  administration  of  justice,  are  for  that  reason 
construed  to  be  contempt  of  the  courts,  and  punishable  as 
such  by  attachment.  Upon  a  similar  principle,  attorneys, 
who  are  officers  of  the  difibrent  courts  in  which  they  are 
admitted,  may  be  punished  by  this  summary  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding for  any  dishonest  practice,  and  in  particular  for  unjust 
or  fraudulent  conduct  towards  their  clients.  It  is  said  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  Hawkins,  that  barristers, '  though  not  officers 
of  any  court,  yet  inasmuch  as  they  have  a  special  privilege 
to  practise  the  law,  and  their  misbehaviour  tends  to  bring 
a  disgrace  upon  the  law  itself,  are  punishable  by  attach- 
ment for  any  foul  practice,  as  other  ministers  of  justice  are.* 
(Hawkins's  Pleas  qf  the  Crown,  Book  2,  c.  22,  s.  30.) 
Jurors  also  may  be  liable  to  attachment  for  constructive 
contempts  in  their  ministerial  capacity:  for  instance,  for 
making  default  when  lawfully  summoned ;  for  refusing  to 
be  sworn  or  to  give  any  verdict ;  or  for  receiving  a  bribe  or 
instructions  from  either  of  the  parties  in  a  suit  to  be  tried 
by  them.  In  early  periods  of  the  history  of  our  law,  jurors 
were  sometimes  attached  for  acts  done  in  their  deliberative 
or  judicial  capacity,  as  for  giving  verdicts  against  evidence 
or  the  direction  or  the  court  in  matter  of  law.  That  giving 
a  false  verdict  should  be  considered  a  contempt  of  court 
was  not  so  unreasonable  as  it  may  at  first  appear  to  those 
acquainted  only  vrith  the  province  of  juries  at  the  present 
day.  In  antient  times  the  jury  were  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses witnesses  who  were  sworn  to  speak  the  truth  (verum 
dicere) ;  and  if  they  gave  a  vrilfully  false  verdict  upon  facts, 
they  committed  a  similar  kind  of  contempt  to  that  of  wit- 
nesses committing  manifest  perjury  at  the  present  day.  Mr. 
Sergeant  Hawkins  gives  it  as  the  inclination  of  his  opinion 
that  a  jury  would  be  still  liable  to  an  attachment  for 
giving  a  verdict  wilfhlly  against  the  direction  of  the  court 
m  point  of  law.  The  absence  of  an  instance,  however,  in 
modem  times  of  such  a  proceeding,  would  afford  a  strong 
argument  against  its  legality.  Besides  the  contempts  com- 
mitted by  parties  and  persons  as  above  noticed,  there  are 
instances  which  it  would  be  endless  to  enumerate,  in  which 
all  persons  may  become  liable  to  attachment  for  offences  of 
this  description.  Thus  wilful  perjury  in  the  presence  of 
the  court,  disrespectful  words  or  conduct  to  the  presiding 
judge,  counterfeiting  writs,  refusing  to  pay  money  or  per- 
form acts  according  to  the  direction  of  an  award  entered  into 
by  rule  of  court,  non-payment  of  costs  taxed  by  the  officer 
of  the  court  in  which  a  proceeding  is  pending,  are  ^1  in- 
stances of  contempts  which  subject  the  persons  who  commit 
them  to  the  summary  process  or  attachment. 

Attachment  qf  Privilege  wm  a  process  by  which  attorneys 
or  other  officers,  entitled  to  privilege  in  the  courts  to  which 
they  belong,  might,  before  tne  Uniformity  of  Process  Act, 
enforce  the  appearance  of  another  person  in  their  respective 
courts  to  answer  to  an  action* 

ATTACK,  in  military  language,  the  effort  made  by 
armed  men  to  dispossess  an  enemy  of  any  favourable  posi- 
tion occupied  by  him. 

ATTAINDER,  from  the  Latin  word  attinctua,  '  attaint,* 
'  stained,*  is  a  consequence  which  the  law  of  England  haa 
attached  to  the  passing  of  sentence  of  death  upon  a  criminal. 
Attainder  does  not  follow  upon  mere  conviction  of  a  capital 
offence ;  because»  after  conviction,  the  judgment  may  still 
be  arrested,  and  the  conviction  itself  cancelled,  or  the  pri- 
soner may  obtain  a  pardon :  in  either  of  which  cases  no 
attainder  ensues.  But  as  soon  as  sentence  of  death  is 
passed,  or  a  judgment  of  outlawry  given  where  the  person 
accused  flies  from  justice,  which  is  equivalent  to  sentence 
of  death,  the  prisoner  becomes  in  contemplation  of  law 
attaint,  stained,  or  blac\ened  in  reputation.  He  cannot 
sue  or  be  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice ;  be  loses  all  power 
over  his  property,  and  is  rendered  incapable  of  performing 
any  of  tbe  duties,  or  enjoying  any  of  the  privileges,  of  a 
freeman.  The  person  of  a  man  attainted  is,  however,  not 
absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the  crpwn.    It  is  so  for  the 


ends  of  public  jostiee,  but  for  no  other  purpose.  Until 
execution,  his  creditors  have  an  interest  in  his  person  for 
securing  their  debts ;  and  he  himself,  as  long  as  he  lives,  is 
under  the  protection  of  the  law.  (See  Msxsdonald's  case, 
vol.  xviii.  of  Howell's  State  Trials,  p.  862.) 

We  shall  consider,  first,  the  subject  of  attainder  as  it 
exists  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  realm ;  and,  secondly,  give 
some  account  of  those  extraordinary  enactments  of  the 
legislature,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Bills  of 
Attainder. 

1.  The  principal  consequences  of  attainder,  according  to 
the  ordinary  course  of  law,  are  forfeiture  of  the  real  and 
personal  estates,  and  what  is  technically  called  corruption 
of  the  blood  of  the  offender.  The  forfeiture  of  the  personal 
estate  dates  from  the  time  of  his  conviction,  but  extends 
only  to  the  goods  and  chattels  of  which  he  was  actually 
possessed  at  that  time.  Real  estate  is  not  forfeited  until 
attainder ;  but  then  the  forfeiture  (except  in  the  case  of 
attainder  upon  outlawry)  has  relation  to  the  time  when  the 
offence  was  committed,  so  as  to  avoid  all  intermediate  sales 
and  incumbrances.    (Co.  litt  390  b.) 

The  extent  and  nature  of  the  forfeiture  of  real  estate  upon 
attainder  differ  in  the  case  of  high  treason,  and  in  cases  of 
murder  or  other  felony.  Attainder  for  high  treason  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  immediate  and  absolute  forfeiture  to  the  crown 
of  all  fireehold  estates,  whether  of  inheritance  or  otherwise, 
of  which  the  person  attainted  was  seised  at  the  time  of  the 
treason  committed.  This  consequence  of  attainder  for  high 
treason  is  said  by  Sir  W.  Blackstone  to  have  been  derived 
from  Anglo-Saxon  jurispmdence,  {Comm.  vol.  ii.  p.  251 ; 
iv.  p.  384.)  Copyholds  are  in  like  manner  forfeitea  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor  of  which  they  are  holden,  upon  the  attain- 
der of  the  tenant. 

By  Stat  5  &  6  Edw.  VL,  cap.  11,  the  dower  of  the  widow 
of  a  person  attainted  for  high-treason  is  also  forfeited.  But 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  forfeiture  unless  an 
actual  attainder  takes  place ;  and  therefore  if  a  traitor  dies 
before  judgment,  or  is  killed  in  open  rebellion,  or  is  put  to 
death  by  martial  law,  his  lands  are  not  forfeited,  unless  a 
special  act  of  parliament  is  passed  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
said,  however  (  Reporte,  iv.  57),  that  if  the  chief  justice  of 
England  in  person,  upon  the  view  of  the  body  of  one  killed 
in  open  rebellion,  records  the  &cts  and  returns  the  record 
into  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  both  the  lands  and  the 
goods  of  the  rebel  shall  be  forfeited. 

This  absolute  and  entire  forfeiture  of  the  estates  of  per- 
sons convicted  of  high  treason  was  often  productive  of 
extreme  hardships  and  injustice,  by  making  their  families, 
who  were  no  parties  to  their  crimes,  participate  in  their 
punishment  In  certain  modem  treasons,  therefore,  re- 
lating to  the  coin,  created  by  statute,  it  is  expressly  provided, 
that  they  shall  work  no  forfeiture  of  lands  except  for  the 
life  of  the  offender,  and  that  they  shall  not  deprive  his  widow 
of  her  dower.  (Stat  5  Eliz.  c.  1 1 ;  18  Eliz.  c.  1  ;  8  &  9 
Will.  III.,  c.  26  ;   15  &  16  Geo.  II.,  c.  28.) 

In  cases  of  attainder  for  murder  or  other  felony,  the  for- 
feiture of  lands  to  the  crown  does  not  extend  for  a  longer 
term  than  a  year  and  a  day,  with  an  unhmited  power  or 
committing  waste  upon  the  lands  during  that  period.  This 
is  called  in  our  old  law-books  '  7%«  King**  year  day  and 
fffOiteJ'  After  the  expiration  of  this  term,  the  lands  would 
naturally  desoend  to  the  heir  of  the  person  attainted,  if  the 
feudal  law  of  escheat  for  corruption  ^  blood  did  not  inter- 
vene, and  vest  them  in  the  lord  of  whom  they  are  holden. 
In  order  to  understand  the  doctrine  of  escheat  for  corruption 
of  blood,  we  must  remember,  that»  by  the  feudal  law,  from 
which  our  modem  law  of  real  property  is  chiefly  derived,  all 
lands  were,  or  were  supposed  to  be,  held  by  ^ft  from  a 
superior  lord,  subject  to  certain  services  and  conditions,  upon 
neglect  or  breach  of  which  (as  well  as  upon  failure  of  issue 
of  the  grantee)  the  lands  reverted,  or  in  feudal  language, 
escheated,  i.  e.,  fell  back  to  the  original  giver.  Now,  by  the 
attainder  of  a  tenant  in  fee-simple  for  felony,  the  compact 
between  him  and  his  lord  was  totally  dissolved ;  his  blood 
was  supposed  to  be  corrupted,  and  he  was  disabled  not  only 
from  inheriting  lands  himself,  but  ttom  transmitting  them 
to  his  descendants.  Even  though  he  had  no  lands  in  pos- 
session at  the  time  of  the  attainder,  and  acquired  none 
afterwards  upon  which  the  law  of  forfeitore  could  operate, 
the  law  of  escheat  might  operate  after  his  death  to  the  pre- 
judice of  his  descendants.  For,  owing  to  the  corruption  of 
his  blood,  which  completely  stopped  up  the  course  of  descent, 
it  was  impossible  to  derive  a  title  to  any  lands,  eithar  from 
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bim  direeHf,  or  from  m  raoro  remote  aneeator  thnmgh  him. 
The  uievitaMe  oonsequenoe  was  an  escheat  to  the  lord.  As 
most  lands  in  England  at  the  present  day  are  held  of  the 
king^  as  the  feudal  superior,  he  is  generally  the  sole  party 
interested  in  the  estates  of  attainted  persons.  Owing  to 
this  cireumstance,  we  may  he  apt  to  confound  forfeiture  with 
escheat,  unless  we  illustrate  the  difference  between  them  by 
some  familiar  instance  of  their  respective  operations  accord- 
ing to  the  law  as  it  formerly  stood.  Thus  (to  take  the 
instance  cited  hv  Blackstone  from  Lord  Coke,  Comm.  vol.  xi. 
p.  253),  if  a  father  were  seised  in  fee-simple,  and  his  son 
committed  treason  and  were  attainted,  upon  the  death  of 
the  father  the  lands  escheated  to  the  Irad,  because  the  son 
by  the  corruption  of  his  blood  was  incapable  of  being  heir, 
there  csould  be  no  heir  during  his  life :  but  nothing  was  for- 
feited to  the  king,  for  the  son  never  had  any  interest  in  the 
lands  to  forfeit. 

Hie  practical  injustice  and  hardship  caused  by  the  doc* 
trine  of  the  corruption  of  blood  in  punishing  the  offences  of 
the  guilty  by  a  heavy  punishment  upon  the  innocent,  have 
frequently  attracted  the  attention  of  the  legislature;  though, 
until  lately,  little  has  been  done  towards  permanently  reme- 
diing  the  evil.  Thus  it  has  been  usual,  where  a  new  felony 
has  been  created  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  make  an  express 
provision  that  it  should  not  extend  to  corruption  of  blood. 
Bv  the  Stat.  7  Anne,  cap.  21  (the  operation  of  which  was 
deferred  by  1 7  Geo.  II.  cap.  39),  it  was  enacted  that  after 
the  death  of  the  Pretender  and  his  sons,  no  attainder  for 
treason  should  extend  to  the  disinheriting  any  heir,  nor  the 
prejudice  of  any  person  other  than  the  offender.  But,  both 
these  statutes  being  repealed  by  39  Geo.  III.  cap.  93,  the 
ancient  law  of  forfeiture  for  treason  was  restored.  By  the 
Ktat.  54  Greo.  III.  cap.  145,  corruption  of  blood  was  taken 
away  for  attainder,  except  in  cases  of  treason,  petit  treason 
(L  e.  where  a  wife  had  murdered  her  husband,  a  servant 
bis  master,  or  an  ecclesiastic  his  superior),  and  other  mur- 
ders. Finally,  the  worst  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of 
corraption  of  blood,  vix.,  the  impossibility  of  descents  being 
traced  through  atteinted  persons,  was  removed  by  the  late 
statute  of  the  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  cap.  106,  sec.  10,  which 
enacted,  that  no  atteinder  for  the  niture  should  prevent 
descent  (which,  by  the  first  section  of  the  act,  means,  title  to 
inherit  by  consanguinity)  from  being  traced  through  the 
attainted  person,  unless  the  lands  eschsated  before  the  Ist  of 
January,  1834. 

A  dignity  descendible  to  the  heirs  general  is  forfeited  to 
the  crown  both  for  treason  and  for  felony.  An  entailed 
dignity  is  forfeited  for  treason,  but  not  for  felony.  Thus 
Lawrence,  Earl  Ferrers,  whose  peerage  was  limited  to  the 
heirs  male  of  the  body  of  his  ancestor,  being  attainted  for 
murder  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  was  succeeded  by  Wash- 
ini^n.  Earl  Ferrers,  his  next  brother.  (Cruise,  Real  Pro- 
periy,  lib.  iv.  sec.  64,  72,  73.) 

The  corruption  of  blood  produced  by  attainder  cannot  be 
effectually  removed  except  by  authority  of  pariiament. 
'  The  king,*  says  Blackstone  (vol.  ii.  p.  254), '  may  excuse 
the  public  punishment  of  an  offender.  He  may  remit  a 
forfeiture,  in  which  tho  interest  of  the  crown  is  alone  con- 
cerned ;  but  he  cannot  wipe  away  the  corruption  of  blood ; 
for  therein  a  third  person  hath  an  interest,  the  lord,  who 
claims  by  escheat*  But  it  appears  from  the  same  author 
(vol.  iv.  p.  402),  that  the  king*s  pardon  is  so  far  effectual 
after  an  attainder,  that  it  imparts  new  inheritable  blood  to 
the  person  atteinted,  so  that  his  children  bom  after  the  par- 
don may  inherit  from  him. 

2.  Besides  the  modes  of  atteinder  by  the  common  law,  as 
above  described,  there  have  been  frequent  instances  in  the 
history  €i  England,  of  attainders,  by  express  legislative 
enactment,  cdled  bills  of  atteinder.  This  has  happened 
when,  either  from  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  crime,  or 
(nm  unforeseen  obstacles  to  the  execution  of  the  ordinary 
hws,  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
lapreme  power  of  the  legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  punish- 
ing particular  offences.  These  enactments,  either  in  the 
shape  of  bills  of  atteinder  or  bills  of  pains  and  penalties, 
have  been  made  at  intervals  from  an  early  period  of  our 
history,  down  to  very  recent  times.  The  moral  justice,  as 
weU  as  the  policv  of  these  ex  post  facto  laws,  has  been  often 
questioned ;  ana  they  have  generally  occurred  in  times  of 
turbulence  or  of  arbitrary  government ;  but  the  number  of 
them  is  sufficiently  large  to  form  a  formidable  list  of  pre- 
cedents for  any  future  suspension  of  the  ordinary  law. 
There  were  some  instances  of  them  under  the  Plantegenet 


princes,  as  the  bills  of  attainder  against  Roger  Mortimer, 
and  Edmund  earl  of  Arundel,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIIJ 
Both  of  these,  however,  were  reverned  in  the  same  reign. 
It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  was  fertile 
in  new  crimes  and  extraordinary  punishments,   that  the 
proceeding  by  bill  of  atteinder  became  so  common  as  almost 
to  supers^e  trials  according  to  the  ordinary  process  of  law. 
Scarcely  a  year  passed  without  persons  of  tUe  highest  rank 
and  most  distinguished  character  being  brought  to  the 
scaffold  by  bill  of  attainder.    Among  them  were  tiie  cele- 
brated earl  of  Surrey,  Cromwell  earl  of  Essex,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  the  adviser  of  these  measures,  and  roost  of 
those  persons  who  suffered  fbr  denving  the  king*s  su- 
premacy.   All  of  these  were  attainted  upon  mere  hearsay 
evidence;. and  some  not  only  upon  no  evidence  at  all,  but 
without  being  heard  in  their  defence.    In  the  following 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  the  Protector  Somerset  encouraged  a 
billof  attainder  for  treason  asainst  his  brother  Lord  Sey- 
mour of  Sudley,  the  lord  hign  admiral  of  England  and 
husband  of  the  queen  dowager  Catharine  Parr,  which  was 
hurried  through  both  houses  of  parliament^  without  the 
accused  being  permitted  to  say  anything  in  his  defence. 
But,  as  the  nation  became  better  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional  freedom,  parliamentary  attainders 
became  less  frequent.    Under  the  Stuarte  recourse  was 
seldom  had  to  this  extraordinary  mode  of  proceeding.    It 
was  thought  necessary  to  adopt  it  in  the  time  of  James  I., 
with  respect  to  Catesby,  Percy,  and  several  other  persons, 
who  were  killed  in  the  insurrection    that  ensued  upon 
the  discovery    of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,    or  died  before 
they  could  be  brought  to  tnal,  as  they,  not  having  been 
tried,  could  not  have  been  atteinted  by  the  ordinarv  pro- 
cess of  law.    It  was  again  adopted  by  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment in  Lord  Strafford's  case,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
an  extraordinary  criminal,  who  would  have  escaped  com- 
paratively uninjured,  if  no  other  penalties  than  those  of  the 
existing  laws  had  been  awarded  against  him.    But  e\'en 
Lord  Strafford's  attainder  was  reversed  after  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.,  and  all  the  records  of  the  proceedings  can- 
celled by  act  of  parliament.    The  duke  of  Monmouth  also, 
on  his  appearing  openly  in  arms  against  the  government, 
in  1685,  was  atteinted  by  statute.    A  remarkable  instance 
of  a  proceeding  by  bill  or  atteinder  occurred  in  the  case  of 
Sir  John  Fenwick,  who,  in  the  year  1696,  was  atteinted  for 
a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  William  III.    There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  Sir  John  Fenwick  might  have  been  tried  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  law.    The  excuse  urged  for  resorting  to 
a  bill  of  attainder  was>  that  there  was  no  moral  doubt  of 
Fen  wick's  ^ilt ;  but  that  as  two  witnesses  were  required  by 
the  Stat.  7  Will.  III.  cap.  3,  in  order  to  convict  him  ;  and  as 
one  of  them  had  been  tampered  with,  and  removed  out  of 
the  kingdom,  a  legal  proof  of  an  overt  act  of  treason  became 
impossible. 

The  effect  of  this  bill  of  attainder  was  therefore  to  suspend 
the  statute  of  7  WilL  III.  cap.  3,  before  it  had  been  two 
years  in  operation,  in  order  to  destroy  an  individual.  This 
questionable  exertion  of  legislative  power  did  not  take  place 
without  a  strong  opposition,  and  has  been  ftequently  repro- 
bated in  subsequent  times.  Bishop  Burnet,  one  of  ite 
most  strenuous  supporters,  allowed  tnat '  this  extreme  way 
of  proceeding  was  to  be  put  in  practice  but  seldom,  and 
upon  great  occasions.*  (Howeirs  State  Trials,  vol.  xii.) 

The  legislature,  acting  in  conformity  with  this  sentiment* 
have  seldom,  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
had  recourse  either  to  Bills  of  Atteinder,  or  Bills  of  Paina 
and  Penalties.  One  instence  of  a  departure  from  this  prin- 
ciple occurred  during  the  Irish  Rebellion,  in  1 798,  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Edwaid  Fitzgerald,  who  being  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  and  dying  in  prison,  before  he  could 
be  brought  to  trial,  of  the  wounds  which  he  had  received  in 
resisting  his  apprehension,  was  attainted  by  Act  of  Par* 
liament.  But  when  the  violence  of  party  spirit  had  sub- 
sided, the  old  principle  of  the  constitution,  that  every  man 
shall  be  considered  innocent  of  a  crime  until  his  guilt  has 
been  legdly  proved,  prevailed,  and  a  few  years  ago  the 
attainder  was  reversed.  There  is  little  reason  to  apprehend 
that  a  practice  so  obviously  unjust,  and  so  dangerous  to  the 
fiindamentel  principles  of  good  government,  will  be  adopted 
in  future. 

ATTAINT>fa//tnc/a),  an  old  writ,  which  formerly  lay  to 
inquire  whether  a  jury  had,  or  had  not,  given  a  false  verdict 
It  at  first  lay  only  on  the  trial  of  write  ofassize,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  by  Henry  II.  at  the  instance  of  Chief 
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fnitiiie  Glanvina,  bs  b  check  on  the  rati  power  thin  Tested 
in  the  rect^itors  of  assize  of  Snding  a  verdirt  aFinrding  to 
their  own  personal  knovledire,  without  an  examination  of 
witneuea.  It  was  afterwards  extended  b;  Edward  t.  to 
sll  pleaa  of  land  or  freehold,  and  by  statutes  in  the  leigns 
of  Edward  I,  and  Edward  111,  to  all  pleaS  whatsoever,  whe- 
ther real  or  pergonal,  except  writs  of  right,  where  the  issue 
ms  joined  on  the  mere  right. 

The  jury  on  the  attaint  were  twetitT-four  in  number,  and 
tnust  be  possessed  of  freehold  of  the  annual  vallie  of  30^,  if 
the  matter  ib  dispute  was  of  AOl.  Taliie  in  personals,  or  of 
i6«.  a  year  value  in  lands.  At  common  law,  if  the  grand 
jury  found  that  the  verdict  was  false,  the  judgment  against 
the  jury  finding  it  was  one  of  extreme  severity :  namely,  to 
lose  their  liberum  legem,  aild  be  infamous,  to  forfeit  ineir 
goods  and  profits  of  their  lands,  to  be  ihiprisoned,  and  their 
ftives  and  childreh  to  be  thrown  out  of  doore ;  theit'  houses  to 
be  rased,  their  trees  extirpated,  and  their  mCadows  ploughed, 
And  the  plaintiS' to  be  restored  to  all  be  had  lost  by  reason  of 
the  uiyust  verdict.  But  a  much  more  in oderale  judgment 
was  atterwardg  ititroduced  by  11  Henry  Vll,  c.  24,  tliade 
perpetual  by  13  Eliz.  c.  25. 

This  clijmsy  expedient  for  conttoUing  the  extensive 
power  ofa  jury  was  found  to  consist  of  terrors  which  could 
only  with  great  difficulty,  and  in  rare  coses,  be  carried  into 
6peratibn.  The  jury  could  only  be  attainted  either  fbr 
finding  a  verdict  conbary  to  the  evidence,  or  for  Snding  ODe 
on  evidence  not  sustaining  the  issue.  But  it  Was  atrtiOBt 
impossible,  to  attaint  them  oh  the  former  ground,  since  they 
were  at  liberty  to  take  their  own  perwnal  knowledge  fot* 
evidence;  as  to  the  last,  the  judge  had  some  control  ovet 
tbem  by  giving  thein  directions  as  to  the  precise  point  of 
the  issue  to  wni);h  the  evidence  was  to  be  applied,  ahd  if 
they  found  a  verdict  conttwy  to  the  express  direction  of  the 
judge,  thby  ran  great  risk  of  an  attaint  Bo  incohvenletlt 
and  ineffectual,  however,  was  the  proceeding,  that  it  gave 
place,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  to  the  now  ex- 
isting practice  of  setting  aside  verdicts  on  motlun  and 
granting  new  tcials;  ana  very  fev  instances  of  an  att^nt 
uipear  in  the  books  later  than  the  sixteenth  century.  By 
the  G  Geo.  IV.  c.  50  (consolidating  the  laws  ralating  to 
juries),  the  proceeding  was  totally  abolished ;  but  it  is  pro- 
Tided,  by  sec,  61,  that  any  person  guilty  of  embracery  (cor- 
ruptly influencing  a  jurat  by  promises  or  money)  may  be 
proceeded  against,  and   punished  u   before.     [See  Eu- 

AIT  ALE' A,  a  genus  of  palms,  found  chiefly  in  the  tro- 
pical parts  ot  America,  where  it  occupies  the  richest  soil 
and  the  hottest  tbrests,  rarely  ascending  the  sides  of  moun- 
tains, oc  spreading  from  the  woods  into  the  open  country. 
It  extends,  accer^ng  to  Von  Martius,  as  far  south  as  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn.  It  belongs  to  the  seihe  division  of 
the  natural  order  as  the  cocoa-nut,  from  which,  as  well  i 
fVom  all  its  immediate  allies,  except  Areng  (which  see),  it 
distinguished  by  its  nut  containing  three  cells  and  thn 
seeds.  It  is  described  by  the  great  illustrator  of  this  noble 
family  as  consisting  of  lofly  or  middle-sized,  or  even  occa- 
sionally slemless  species,  with  a  Ihickish  trunk,  the  wood 
of  ^rhich  is  soft  and  of  a  reddish-brown  colour ;  it  is  irregu- 
larly marked  eitemally  with  scars,  and  is  terminated  by 
large  pinnated  leaves,  the  stalks  of  which  am  broad,  and 
the  segments  smoothish,  rather  thick,  plaited,  and  neat- 
looking.  The  bunches  of  &uit  are  simply  branched,  but  an 
often  of  a  vast  size,  and  hang  down  ftom  the  I>osoms  of  the 
leaves,  covered  with  brownish  nuts,  the  seeds  of  which  are 
eatable.  Several  species  are  known,  of  which  the  most 
teuarkable  are  the  two  following. 

Attalea  fum^era,  called  by  the  natives  pia^aba,  ia  tbund 
in  the  Dative  forests  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  Brazil, 
Vhere  it  is  one  of  the  inost  valuable  gifts  which  the  bountiful 
band  of  nature  nas  conferred  on  man.    The  best  cordage  in 

{,merica,  for  naval  purposes,  is  roiinuFactured  fVom  the 
bres  of  the  leaf-stalks  and  other  parts  ;  such  rbpeS  are  of 
great  strenslh,  and  are  extremely  duralile  m  salt  4^ter; 
no  other  caUes  are  employed  lii  a  great  part  o^  the  Brazi- 
lian navy.  This  species  does  not  grow  more  than  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  high;  its  nuts,  which  are  bbout  a^ 
large  as  an  ostrich's  egg,  have  a  hard  shell  like  th&t  of 
the  cocoa-nut 

Attalea  am^la,  another  species,  is  equally  UsefUl,  but 
ibr  different  purposes.  This  plant  the  pindoixt  of  the  old 
writers  on  Brazil,  andthe.iruiq/d  of  the  modern  Portuguese, 
forms  del^htful  groves  in  ttro  interior  of  the  country)  grow- 
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ing  thtm  ti^Hty  b  fifty  feet  clear  <]f  \lk  bfatrchJIke  teavsl 
The  latter  ere  from  ^fteen  to  twenty  fbet  long,  and  about 
three  feet  Wide,  thb  frUit  is  the  SiM  of  B  goose's  egg,  and 
contains  an  eatable  kbmel,  of  which  the  oegrodt  are  fond. 
Its  leaves  fbhu  An  excellent  thatch,  and  are  Woven  into 
hati,  mats,  and  b&skbti. 


[AllilnsDaptL] 

Attalea  tpeaota  is  tbe  plant  which,  in  tlie  pmvinces  i^ 
Maranhao  and  Para,  furmshes  the  nuts  which  the  Bnujlisns 
bum  for  the  purpose  of  smoking  the  juice  of  Siplwnia  eUa- 
lica,  or  Indian  rubber,  until  it  becomes  black. 

ATTALUS  1.,  king  of  a  small  but  wealthji  ^nd  popu- 
lons  country  in  the  north-western  part  of  Asia  Miuur,  ot 
which  Pergamus  (properly  Pergamum)  was  the  capilal. 
The  name  of  ^ia  was  specially  applied  by  the  Humans  la 
this  country.  Attains  was  the  son  oT  Attains,  youngest  bro- 
ther of  Philetaams,  and  cousin  to  Eumenes  I.,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded B.C.  241.  His  mother's  name  was  Antiochis,  dauiililer 
of  Acheeus  (Strab.,  GE4),  of  whom  we  know  nothing  more 
than  that  ho  was  not  the  same  oerson  who  usurped  the  auibo- 
rity  of  the  king  of  Syria,  and  became  a  formidable  opponent 
to  Attalus.  Of  the  proceedings  during  the  earlier  part  ofUis 
reign  we  have  ao  record,  taoueh  we  may  collect  from  s 
passage  in  Polybius  (iv.4D.)  that  he  hadexlended  his  autho- 
rity oni  the  whole  of  Asia  Uinor,  west  of  Mount  Taurus. 


(Httar.    MtU  Konm.) 

Bis  fllit  MWimfed  fte  legh!  title  after  a  Hrtniy  over  the  Gaojj 
»hb  hkd  takeVi  poskeSsion  of  that  part  oftheconntry  calW 
after  thein  GalaUa  (Li*.  Ptolyb.  Strab.) ;  this  leaves  us  in 
doubt  as  to  the  rank  which  his  predecessors,  Phileterus  and 
Eumenes,  enjoyed,  but  it  certainly  appears  that  tbey  had  m* 
taken  the  titft  o*  king.  At  the  time  whbn  tt>e  Rbodians  and 
tnbabitftfitl  of  byzantiuUi  were  preparins  to  make  war  oc 
each  Other,  in  Tionsequence  rf  the  litter  navIi'S  impow*  ■ 
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tax  M  all  vweU  entering  tbf  Eaxine  (M^  ^?1  B.p.), 
Attaliw  readily  esppused  the  cai^  of  tlie  Byzantines,  though 
he  could  be  of  no  essential  seryice,  ^»  \\^  fiad  been  defeat^t^ 
a  little  before  by  AchsDus.  and  confined  withm  the  limits 
of  Pergamus.  He  still,  however,  continued  the  war  with 
Achaeus ;  and  having  taken  info  pay  a  body  of  the  GanU 
called  Tectosages,  he  recovere4  many  of  the  cities  qf  ^olis, 
which  b^  submitted  \o  Acb^us,  In  tl^e  niidst  of  h\9  vic- 
torious career,  an  eclipse  of  t^ie  inobn  (b-c.  2l8)  happened, 
which  f^  alarmed  the  superstitious  C^s^l^  that  they  refused 
to  advance  any  farther.  ^^  left  ^hem  fin  the  tfelle'spont, 
and  returned  with  his  army  to  Pew^pau^.  (fqlyh^  V-  77,  78.) 
We  find  him  in  allianpe  (^.c.  216)  wi(h  Antiochus  the 
Great,  kins  ot  Syria,  yrho  was^e()U^lly  anxious  with  hims^ 
to  get  rid  of  Ach^us  (y.  1Q7)J  jSeveral  years  afterwards,  when 
the  Romans  began  to  take  part  in  the  affair^  o,f  Greece,  and 
tided  w|th  the  iEtoU8^n»»  the  weaker  party,  against  Philip, 
king  of  Macedon,  the  king  of  Pergamus  was  invite^  to  join 
the  alliance  (B.C.  211);  hut  we  do  not  find  tlxat  he  took  any 
active  pari  till  some  time  afterward^  (b.c.  208),  when  he 
was  appointed  joint  prsstor  of  the  ^tolians  with  their  gene- 
ral P>rThias.  He  sent  some  auxiliaries,  and  towards  the 
end  of  autumn  made  his  appearance  at  ^gina  with  his 
fleet.  Here  be  passed  the  wmter  j  but  as  soon  ^.s  the  sea- 
son permitted,  he  landed  on  the  continent ;  and  bavins 
taken  the  city  Opus,  tne  capital  of  the  Locri  Opuntii,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Romans,  allowed  it  to  be  packed  by  his 
froUxers.  While  he  was  employed  here  in  collecting  tnbute 
from  the  surrounding  chiefs,  he  narrqwly  escaped  beiqg 
taken  prisoner  by  PpUip,  who  suddenly  made  bi^  appear- 
ance, ^d  cut  off  a  considerable  number  of  hi^  men.  At- 
taius  escaped  by  dishonourable  flight;  and  bearing  that 
Prusias,  kmg  of  Bithynia,  ha4  passed  thp  frontiers  of  h\$ 
kingdom,  be  left  the  iEtolians  to  their  o^yn  resources,  a|i4 
returned  to  4*ia.  (Liv.  xxyii.  30,  33 ;  $;kviii.  7.)  ^ee^ce 
was  soon  afterwards  concluded  between  Uip  ^tplians  and 
Philip,  which  was  also  acceded  to  by  Attalus. '  When  the 
Homans  were  qrdered  (u.c.  205),  by  an  oracle  from  I>elphi, 
to  bring  the  Idasan  Mother  Oybele  from  Pessinus  to  Rome, 
it  vras  to  the  king  of  Pergamus  that  an  embassy  was  sent, 
and  through  his  means  the  black  stone  representing  the 
soddess  was  procured  and  cbnvpyed  to  Rome  (xxix.  Uf  12). 
reace,  however,  did  not  continue ;  for  we  find  theRhodians 
leagued  with  Attalus  (b.c.  201)  a^inst  Philip  in  the  sea- 
fight  of  Cbio9.  4^ttalus  behaved  with  great  bravefy  on  this 
occa^on ;  but  having  pursued  a  Macedonian  vessel  too  far, 
he  was  forced  to  abandon  hi^  ship  and  escape  by  land.  This 
gave  Philip  a  pretext  to  claim  tpe  victory,  tlipugh  his  loss 
was  greater.  Phil jp  afterwards  resumed  tlie  war,  and 
besieged  ^^tf^Ii^s  in  Pergamus,  but  without  being  able 
to  take  tbe  city.  Philip  having  retired,  Attalus  pa^s^ 
over  to  Athens  (b.c.  2O0),  where  Ije  was  receive^  with 
ereat  honour,  ana  renewed  his  alliance  ijriUi  that  popple. 
He  joined  the  tlofnans  ^itl)  a  considerable  ))o4y  bi  troops ; 
and  the  confederates  laid  ^ege  to  Oreum»  a  strong  pity 
of  Eub<Ba.  which  they  topfL  after  an  obstinate  rpsistance. 
While  Attalus  was  thus  engaged  at  a  distance  from  his 
kingilom,  Antiopl^ps,  king  Qf^S)'ri^  took  thp  opportunity  of 
attacking  it ;  b^t  he  was  in4^c)ed  to  withdraw  py  a  strone 
tvmonstrance  of  thp  Rbmaps.  Atta^ffs  pontipued  to  assist 
the  Romans  figainst  Ph|lip^  ^nd  (bx.  197)  h^  ajppeafecl  in 
the  as^ml^ly  of  t)ie  Qodotians,  lyith  a  yipiqf  of  detaching 
them  from  the  c^use  pf  Philip,  tp  jh&'mifUi  of  an  ejbquent 
harangue.  wHicJi  be  was  pronouncing  vitV  gpea^  force,  he 
was  seized  with  apople;^ v ;  and  tl^ough  h|9  lipg^red  )opg 
enough  to  enable  him  to  h^  cpnyeved  tp  Perffi^us,  he  died 
within  a  few  week9,  in  the  seventy-prst  year  pf  h^9  ^kp,  haying 
reigned  forty -four  years.  (Liv.  xxxi.  14, 46 ;  ^xii?  J[ ;  xxxi£ 
2.  2 1.)  Be  left,  by  his  wife'^^pollonif .  four  sbn>,  Eum^nes, 
vho  siuxeeded  bini ;  Attalus,  who  9ucceefle4  ^  ^i^.^i^f 

Eumenes;  Philet^rus;  and  Athepeeus. 

ATTAtUS  II.,  named  pi^jladelphuf,  )^m  lii#  afpptiop 
to  his  brother,  was  j[>orn  B.C.  220 :  ne  wa^  Me  second  son  of 
Attalus  I.,  and  succeeded  to  the  thrpne  oi  Pergamus  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Eumenea  (b.c.  1 59),' as  Ums  son  of 
that  prince,  also  called  Attalu3,  was  of  too  tender  an  age 
to  hold  the  reins  of  government  He  attempted  to  restore 
Ariarathea  to  bis  kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  in  which  he 
seems  to'  have  been  successful.  (|*olyb.  xxxii.  23.)  He 
pursued  faithfully  the  policy  of  his  family,  in  maintaininff 
an  intimate  alliance  witn  the  Romans ;  and  he  was  treatea 


(8.Ct  1$^),  9^4  even  )aid  viegeto  Peigaxnua  itaelli  b|iL 
frig^htened  by  tl^e  threats  of  the  Romans;  pe  w&a  compell^a 
to  delist,  and  to  indemnify  Attalus  for  the  loss  he  had  sus- 
tained. This  war,  however,  was  parried  on  for  several 
year^ ;  the  leading  facts  may  be  found  in  Appians  Mithrir 
dcdtic  War  (p.  3-7 ;  also  Polyb.  xxxii.  25,  26,  xxxiii.  1,  6, 
10,  11).  Five  years  afterwards  (b.c.  149)  we  find  Attains 
assisting  Nicomedes  against  his  father  Prusias  (Strah.  xiii. 
624) ;  but  though  he  uvpd  tq  the  aidvanced  age  of  eighty- 
two  years,  we  are  upable  to  mentipn  any  circumstances 
connected  with  the  latter  years  of  bis  reign,  except  th^t 
he  was  9Q  much  under  the  influefice  of  his  minister  Pfaii- 
iopcpmen,  that  the  Romans  used  in  jest  to  inquire  from 
those  returning  from  A&xd,  whether  Attalus  was  still  the 
chief  favourite  of  Philopcemen.  (Plutarch,  Mor,  p.  792.) 
Be  wa^  the  founder  of  several  dtips.  of  Philadelphia  in 
Lydi^  (Steph.  Byz.),  and  of  Attaleia  in  Pamphylia  (Strab. 
xiy.  667);  and  it  was  probably  this  king  who  was  so  fond 
of  collecting  works  of  art,  that  he  gave  one  hundred  Attic 
talents  for  a  painting  of  a  sick  man  by  Aristide^  the  Tneban, 
the  contemporary  and  rival  of  Apelles.  (Plin.  viii.  38, 
XXXV.  9.)  jfle  was  also  the  inventor  of  a  kind  of  embroi- 
deredhanging or  tapestry  (viii.  48). 

ATTALUS  III.,  named  Philometpr,  from  his  affection 
towards  hjs  mother,  was  the  son  pf  Eumenes  It.  He  suc- 
ceeded (B.C.  138)  to  the  throne  of  Pergamus  on  the  death  of 
his  uncle.  Attalus  II. ;  but  he  is  Uttle  known  to  us,  except 
for  the  madness  emd  extravagance  of  bis  conduct.  His  reign 
was  chiefly  memorable  for  the  murder  of  his  friends  an4 
relations.  At  last,  seized  with  feelings  of  remorse,  h^ 
inflicted'on  himself  everv  sort  of  penance  which  the  most 
gloomy  superstition  copld  invent.  He  Qn^lly  gave  up  all 
care  qf  public  business,  and  devoted  his  time  to  gardening, 
with  which  he  became  so  well  acquainted,  that  he  wrote  a 
wqrk  pn  the  sulgect,  which  is  reconamended  by  Pliny  (xviii. 
4).  Varro  {R.  i?.,  lib.  i.  1),  and  Columella  {R.  i?.,  lib.  i.  1). 
Having  engaged  with  great  eagerness  ip  the  erection  of  i^ 
sepulchral  monument  to  his  mottier  Stratonice,  daughter  of 
^riarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  he  exposed  himself  to  the 
violence  of  the  suns  rays ;  and  hanng  been  seized  by  a  fffver, 
he  died,  after  a  reign  of  five  years,  B.C.  1 33,  leaving  in  his  will 
the  expression  *  bonorum  meorum  PoptUus  Romanus  htsrm 
esto,*  tnereby  making  the  Romans  the  heir  of  his  moveablq 
property,  but  which  they  punningly  inteirpreted  to  mean  the 
kin^om  qf  Pergamus.  (Justm.  xxxvi.  4;  Diodor.  Sic. 
xxxiv.,  vol.  X.  p.  122,  ed.  Bip. ;  Plin.  xxxiii.  U.)  The 
kingdom  was  claimed  by  Aristonicns,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Eumenes  II.,  and  he  bravely  maintained  tpe  contest  for 
some  time ;  but  at  last,  being  defeated  and  taken  prisoner, 
he  was  carried  tp  Rome,  and  strangled  in  prison,  b.c.  129. 
The  kingdom  of  Pergamus  was  fi*om  this  time  the  Roman 
province  of  Asia.    (See  Chnton*8  R^sti  M^lenici,  vol.  ii.) 

ATTAI^US,'  ^  i^enator  of  Rome,  unfier  the  reign  of 
Honorius,  was  gent  by  thp  Romans  to  that  emperor  ^t 
{lavenna,  tp  represent  to  hipi  the  difficult  situation  of  the 
capital,  threatened  at  that  tipap  by  Alaric,  apd  to  advise  him 
to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a  treaty  which  he  had  concluded 
with  that  (Gothic  chief;  but  the  weak  ^nd  faithless  Honorius 
refused,  and  Alaric  being  joined  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Ataulphus,  laid  siege  to  Rome.  Attalus  was  then  prefect 
of  Rope,  but  he  seems  to  have  had  already  a  good  under- 
standing with  Alaric,  they  bping  both  of  the  Arian  persua* 
aipn,  and  Attalus  having  been  christened  by  a  dfothic  bishop, 
Alaric  proclaimed  Attalus  emperor  instead  of  Honorius,  and 
\ie  required  the  Jlomans  ^>  swear  allegiance  to  hipif  f  .n.  409', 
Attalus  thep  went  with  an  army  of  Romfins  and  Qoths  to 
besiege  ^onoriUs  in  Ravenna,  when  the  emperor  sent  hiin 
messengers  offering  to  associate  hini  in  the  empire,  but 
Attalus  refuged  to  listen  to  the  proposals,  thinking  himself 
possessed  already  of  the  real  power,  and  in  no  need  pf 
Honorius^s  consent.  Attalu^  howpver,  having  opposed  Alario 
in  some  bf  his  v^ewg,  was  immediiELtely  depos^  by  the  Qothie 
chief  as  1.  presumptuous,  incapable  person.  After  this^ 
Alaric  again  besieged  Rome,  took  it,  and  gave  it  up  tp 
piUaffe  in  August,  4 1 0.  Upon  Alaric^s  dpath,  Attalus  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  his  successor,  Atautphus,  whom  he 
accompanied  into  Gaol,  ^^len,  in  414,  Ataulphus  married 
Placidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius,  in  the  town  of  Narbo, 
Attalus  sang  an  epithalamium  which  he  had  composed  for 
^he  <}ocasibn.  Ataulphus  seeing  Honorius  persisting  in  bi# 
hostility  to  him,  proclaimed  Attalus  emperor  once  morp; 


by  them  at  all  times  with  respect  and  confidence.    Prusias,  ^  but  his  restored  dignity  was  merely  nominal.    After  Ataul- 
lung  of^^id^ma,  made  ^  AUofJF  on  the  te^ory  otj^t^us  ]  phua's  death,  bis  successor,  YalUa,  (tayipg  concluded  peap^ 
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with  fionorius,  Attalua  endeavoured  to  escape  the  emperor*s 
Veneeatice,  but  was  taken  at  sea,  and,  by  Iionorius^B  order, 
confined  in  the  island  of  Lipari,  after  having  had  the 
fingers  of  his  right  hand  cut  off,  in  order  to  prevent  him 
fiom  being  able  to  write.  Attains  was  afterwards  recalled 
to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  obscurity.  (Zosimus,  Orosius, 
and  Gibbon.) 

ATTAR,  or  OTTO  OF  ROSES,  an  essential  oil  ob- 
tained in  India  from  the  petals  of  the  rota  centifolia  and 
tempervivens ;  for  this  purpose  a  cask  or  glazed  earthen  jar 
is  filled  with  the  rose  leaves  carefully  separated  from  the 
calyxes,  and  spring  water  poured  in  just  sufficient  to  cover 
them ;  the  vessel  with  its  contents  is  then  set  in  the  sun  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  taken  under  cover  during  the  night. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  day,  small  particles  of  yel- 
low oil  will  be  seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
which  in  the  course  of  a  week  will  have  increased  to  a  thin 
scum ;  this  is  taken  up  by  a  little  cotton  tied  to  the  end  of 
a  stick,  and  squeezed  into  a  small  viaL  (Aikin*8  Die- 
tionary  of  Chemistry.) 

This  oil  is  a  well-known  perfume ;  but  the  odour  is  agree- 
able only  when  diffused,  being  too  powerful  when  it  is  con- 
centrated. According  to  Saussure,  the  attar  is  a  mixture  of 
two  oils,  one  of  which  is  solid,  and  the  other  fluid,  at  the 
usual  temperature  of  the  air :  they  may  be  separated  by 
washing  with  alcohol,  which  does  not  dissolve  the  con- 
crete oil  at  a  low  temperature ;  or  by  pressure  between  folds 
of  paper,  which  absorbs  the  fluid  oil.  By  the  letter  pro- 
cess, three  parts  of  the  common  yielded  one  part  of  the  con- 
crete oil. 

Attar  of  roses  liquefies  at  about  85^  of  Fahrenheit,  and 
the  solid  oil  at  about  91°;  the  latter  crystallizes  by  cold  into 
brilliant  white  transparent  laminie  of  the  consistence  of 
bees'  wax.  The  density  of  attar  of  roses  rendered  fluid  at 
about  90°,  compared  with  water  at  60^  is  0.832,  which, 
according  to  M.  Saussure,  is  less  than  that  of  any  other 
essential  oil  that  he  examined;  the  concrete  oil,  when  fused, 
is  even  lighter  than  this. 

The  concrete  essence  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
1000  parts  of  the  density  of  0.806,  taking  up  only  two  parts 
of  it  at  57°  Fahrenheit,  while  the  same  quantity  of  alcohol 
dissolves  seven  parts  of  the  attar,  and  the  fluid  portion  is 
still  more  soluble. 

Saussure  observes  that  the  concrete  oil  bums  in  oxygen 
gas  with  a  sort  of  explosion,  which  he  has  never  observed  to 
so  high  a  degree  in  any  other  oiL  By  analysis  the  attar 
was  found  to  consist  of 

Carbon  •        .  86.743 

Hydrogen  •        .       .     14.889 

101.632 
Saussure  observes  that  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance attendant  upon  this  analysis,  is  its  close  resemblance 
to  that  of  defiant  gas,  which  is,  carbon  85.71;  hydrogen 
14.29.  Indeed  these  bodies  may  be  considered  as  what 
are  now  termed  isomeric  compounds. 

ATTERBURY,  FRANCIS,  bishop  of  Rochester  in  the 
reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  I.,  was  bom  on  the  6th 
of  March,  1662,  at  Milton,  near  Newport  Pagnel,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, of  which  parish  his  &tber  was  rector.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster,  and  elected  student  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  in  1680.  According  to  Wood,  he  took  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1684,  and  that  of  master  in 
1687.  In  that  year  he  first  appeared  as  a  controversial 
writer  in  an  answer  to  Coruiaeraiions  on  the  Spirit  of 
Martin  Luther,  and  the  Original  of  the  Reformation;  a 
tract  published  under  the  name  of  Abraham  Woodhead,  an 
eminent  Roman  Catholic,  but  really  written  by  Obadiah 
Walker,  master  of  University  College.  Bishop  Bumet,  in 
his  History  qf  hie  own  Times,  ranks  this  vindication  amongst 
the  most  able  defences  of  the  Protestant  reUgion.  Atterbury 
himself,  on  his  trial,  appealed  to  this  book  to  exculpate  him- 
self from  the  suspicion  of  a  secret  leaning  towards  popery. 
The  exact  time  of  his  taking  orders  is  not  ascertained; 
but  on  his  father's  death,  in  1693,  he  applied  for  the  rec- 
tory of  Milton,  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  at  that  time 
l3ie  ultimate  object  of  his  ambition.  The  preferment  was, 
however,  given  to  Dr.  Wotton.  Atterbury  had  long  been 
weary  of  a  college  Ufe,  and  on  this  disappointment  he 
sought  for  popularity  and  nromotion  on  the  more  stirring 
theatre  of  the  metropolis.  Here  his  talents  for  the  pulpit 
soon  became  conspicuous:  he  was  speedily  appointed 
one  of  the  royal  chaplains  in  ordinaryi  and  was  elected 


preacher  of  Briclewell,  and  lecturer  of  St.  Bride's.  To  hift 
sermon  on  the  Power  of  Charity  to  cover  Sin^  Hoadly  pub- 
lished Exceptions,  which  Atterbury  did  not,  and  perhaps 
could  not,  answer.  Another  sermon,  entitled  The  Sconier 
incapable  of  True  Wisdom,  was  warmly  attacked  on  account 
of  a  supposed  insinuation  against  Archbishop  TiUotson^s 
orthodoxy.  In  the  year  1698  appeared  Mr.  Boyle's  Exa- 
mination of  Dr,  Bentleys  Dissertations  on  the  Epistles  of 
Phalaris  and  the  Fables  of  jEsop.  Though  this  work  was 
published  under  Boyle's  name,  it  is  shewn  by  Bishop  Monic 
(Life  of  Bentley)  that  Atterbury  had  the  chief  share  in 
the  undertaking,  and  in  fact  wrote  more  than  half  the  book. 
Whatever  credit  we  may  give  Atterbury  for  ingenuity  and 
humour,  this  work  proves  that  he  had  not  much  learning. 

In  the  year  1700  Atterbury  engaged  in  a  long  con* 
troversy  with  Dr.  Wake,  afterwank  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  others,  concerning?  the  rights,  powers,  and 
privileges  of  convocations.  Dr.  Wake  asserted  the  authority 
of  Christian  princes  over  their  ecclesiastical  synods,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  convocations  of  the  English  clergy. 
Atterbury  took  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  in  a  rout^h 
and  acrimonious  spirit,  but  with  much  ingenuity.  Stack- 
house,  in  his  Memoirs,  says,  that  Dr.  Atterbury,  in  his  con- 
troversial writings,  dealt  out  his  wit  and  satire  at  such  a 
rate  as  contributed  very  little  to  the  establishment  of  truth. 
However  that  may  be,  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his  order 
procured  him  the  thanks  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convoca- 
tion, and  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  without  exercise 
or  fees,  from  the  University  of  Oxford. 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1702,  Atterbury  was 
appointed  one  of  her  chaplains  in  ordinary  and  in  1704 
advanced  to  the  deanery  of  Carlisle.  His  characteristic  im- 
patience broke  out  remarkably  on  this  occasion.  He  took 
out  his  instruments  before  his  predecessor  had  resigned. 
Dr.  Nicholson,  compiler  of  the  Historical  Library,  was  then 
bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  owin?  to  a  previous  misunderstand- 
ing, fully  detailed  by  Stackhouse,  was  not  kindly  disposed 
towards  the  new  dean,  and  reouired  the  preceding  dean's  re- 
signation to  be  produced.  When  produced,  it  was  found  to 
be  dated  a  month  subsequent  to  Atterbury 's  collation,  which 
was  therefore  void.  Atterbury  attempted,  but  without  suc- 
cess, to  procure  from  his  predecessor,  and  afterwards  fix)m 
an  oflicer  in  Chancery,  a  clandestine  alteration  of  dates. 
As  the  preferment  was  duly  bestowed  upon  him,  no  corrupt 
motive  (beyond  a  desire  to  save  trouble  or  expense)  can  be 
assigned  for  this  extraordinary  proceeding ;  but  it  indicated 
a  lax  adherence  to  veracity,  and  was  a  scandalous  contempt 
of  public  decency.  He  was  at  length  admitted  to  his  deanery 
without  this  error  of  date  being  rectified. 

In  1706  Atterbury  was  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  Hoadly 
conceming  the  advantages  of  virtue  wita  regard  to  the 
present  life.  In  a  funeral  sermon  he  had  asserted,  that 
if  the  benefits  resulting  from  Christianity  were  confined  to 
our  present  state.  Christians  would  be,  of  the  whole  human 
race,  the  most  miserable.  Hoadly,  on  the  contrary,  main- 
tained, in  a  printed  letter  to  Atterbury,  that  it  was  a  point 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Gospel  itself,  to  vindiieate 
the  tendency  of  virtue  to  the  temporal  happiness  of  man. 
Atterbury  defended  his  positions  in  a  preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  his  sermon;  to  which  Hoadly  published  a 
rejoinder.  In  1707  Atterbury  was  made  canon  in  the 
cathedral  of  Exeter;  and  in  1709  his  eloquence  raised 
him  to  the  preachership  of  the  RoUs  Chapel.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  involved  in  a  firesh  controversy  with 
Hoadly,  conceming  passive  obedience.  In  1710  Dr.  Sacbe- 
vereirs  trial  took  place ;  and  it  is  stated  in  Boyer^s  History 
of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  that  the  defence  was 
genemlly  thought  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Atterbury, 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Smalridge  and  Dr.  Freind.  In  the 
same  year  Dr.  Atterbury  was  chosen  prolocutor  to  the  lower 
house  of  convocation.  In  1711  he  was  chiefly  concerned  in 
drawing  up  a  representation  of  the  present  state  of  religion, 
which  Bishop  Bumet  denominates  '  a  most  virulent  decla- 
mation, defaming  all  the  administrations  from  the  time  of 
the  Revolution.'  His  draught  was  agreed  to  by  the  lower 
house ;  but  the  bishops  ordered  another  to  be  drawn  in  more 
moderate  terms.  The  more  violent  representation  was  not 
presented  to  the  queen,  but  it  was  printed  and  circulated. 
In  1712  Atterbury  was  made  dean  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford. Owing  to  his  imperious  temper,  the  flames  of  disrord 
soon  broke  out  in  the  College,  and  his  removal  was  thought 
necessary  for  the  restoration  of  peace.  Dr.  Smalridge,  his 
successor  in  two  of  his  preferments,  complained  of  being 
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cMBiMiUed  to  oairy  water  after  binii  to  extinguish  the  flames 
of  bis  litigiousness.  In  1713,  on  Lord  Oxfords  recom- 
mendatioii,  he  was  jpromoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Rochester, 
aoQ  the  deanery  of  Westminster.  In  describing  his  con- 
duet  at  this  period,  Stackhouse  Quaintly  observes,  that  the 
eyes  of  his  understanding  were  blinded,  by  Lambeth  being 
opposite  to  Westminster.  It  has  been  generally  thought 
ihui  he  aspired  to  the  primacy,  and  that  he  probably  would 
have  attained  it  had  a  vacancT  occurred  during  the  queen*s 
lifetime ;  hut  with  her  death  his  hopes  of  furUier  advance- 
ment fell  to  the  ground.  He  attempted  to  gain  the  good 
graces  of  George  I. ;  but  his  overtures  were  rejected  with 
marks  of  personal  disUke.  Atterburv  commenced  hostili- 
ties by  refusing  to  sign  the  bishops*  declaration  of  fidehty. 
daring  the  rebellion  of  1715.  At  his  instigation  Smalridge 
also  refbsed  to  sign.  The  futile  ]jlea  alleged  was,  olSeuce 
taken  at  the  relleetions  cast  by  imphcation  on  the  high 
church  party.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  Atterbury  drew  up 
some  of  the  most  violent  protests  against  the  measures  of 
the  court  and  ministry.  Thus  far  ms  opposition,  whether 
discreet  or  otherwise,  was  constitutional;  but  he  incurred 
the  suspieion  of  bein^  deeply  concerned  in  a  succession  of 
pbts  for  the  restoration  of  the  ejected  family.  The  report 
of  a  secret  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  charged 
him  with  a  treasonable  correspondence,  for  the  purpose  of 
nising  insurrection  in  the  kingdom,  and  procuring  invasion 
firom  abroad.  The  evidence  against  him  was  considered  to 
justify  his  apprehension  and  committal  to  the  Tower,  in 
August,  1722.  On  his  appearance  before  the  council  he 
behaved  with  calmness,  and  as  Stackhouse,  who  was  no 
partisan  of  the  bishop,  expresses  it,  with  becoming  magna- 
nimity. He  was  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  his  station 
snd  talents.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  March,  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties  against  him  was  brought  into  the  House 
of  Commons.  Atterbury  raised  a  difficulty  about  appearing 
either  in  person  or  by  counsel ;  and  this  point  of  privilege  was 
warmly  debated  in  the  Upper  House,  but  to  his  vexation  it 
was  decided  hv  a  large  majority  that  the  bishop  being  not  a 
peer  of  the  realm,  but  only  a  loni  of  parliament,  might  make 
ms  defence  before  the  Commons  without  any  detriment  to 
the  honour  of  the  peerage.  He  however  acquainted  the 
Speaker  by  a  letter,  that  he  would  give  the  Commons  no 
trouble,  but  make  his  defence  in  another  house,  of  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  be  a  member.  The  penalty  contained 
in  the  bill  was,  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  all  his  eccle- 
uastical  offices,  and  for  e\'er  incapacitated  from  holding  any 
civil  employment  within  the  king's  dominions,  or  discharging 
iny  spiritual  functions;  that  he  should  suffer  perpetual 
exile,  and  if  found  within  the  realm  after  a  certain  day, 
should  be  treated  as  a  felon,  and  excluded  from  tlie  benefit 
of  the  royad  prerogative  of  piaurdon.  The  bill  may  be  found 
m  the  Abstract  of  the  Acte  of  that  session.  On  die  first 
readmg  in  the  Lords,  the  bishop  on  his  passage  to  West- 
aainster  was  insulted  by  the  mob;  but  a  gusutl  was  ap- 
pointed for  his  future  protection,  snd  for  the  remainder  of 
the  week,  trough  which  the  proceeding  lasted,  the  populace 
vas  softened  into  pity.  His  speech  in  his  own  defence  was 
both  argumentetive  and  eloquent ;  his  demeanour  was  firm 
and  collected.  After  a  long  and  warm  debate,  the  bill  was 
passed  by  a  majority  of  83  to  43.  It  is  said  to  have  received 
a  reluctont  assent  from  the  king.  This  affair  at  the  time 
excited  the  vehemenee  of  party,  and  was  viewed  in  opposite 
lighto  by  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  government.  The 
commitment  of  a  bishop  for  high  treason  had  rarely  token 
place  since  the  Reformation,  and  occasioned  various  specu- 
lations, according  to  the  affections  and  prejudices  of  the 
people.  The  dispassionate  view  of  the  case  seems  to  be, 
that  the  bishop  was  really  guilty  of  the  political  offence  laid 
to  his  charge,  but  that  proofs  neither  sufficiently  strong  nor 
strictly  legal  could  be  adduced,  and  that  the  proceeding  was 
in  its  nature  dangerous  and  unconstitutional.  A  strong  pro- 
tmi  was  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  Lords.  (See  the 
HitUtrieal  Eegiiter,  and  Debater  qffhe  House  qf  Lords.) 

In  June,  1723,  the  bishop  quitted  England  for  Calais, 
accompanied  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Morrice,  who  was  allowed 
to  attend  him  on  his  travels ;  and,  through  the  hands  of  her 
husband,  he  was  permitted  to  maintoin  an  intercourse  by 
correspondence  with  his  native  country.  After  a  short  stoy 
at  Brussels  he  settled  finally  at  Paris,  where  he  resided  till 
his  death,  softening  the  severity  of  his  banishment  by  study, 
eon  venation,  and  correspondence  with  learned  men.  In  a 
collection  of  the  bishop's  original  letters,  furnished  bv 
11.  Thiriot,  there  is  much  able  criticism  on  several  French 


authors.  His  avowed  wish  now  was  to  live  to  himself  and 
a  few  friends ;  but  still,  when  treason  lay  in  his  way,  he 
could  not  help  toking  it  up.  In  1 768  a  correspondence  which 
took  place  between  the  bishop  and  his  friends  in  1 725  was 
published  in  £dinburgh,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  never 
oeen  questioned.  From  these  letters  it  is  evident  that  he 
was  deeply  implicated  in  the  abortive  schemes  for  raising 
anothtf  rebellion  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  In  1 729 
his  daughter  died:  he  was  deeply  grieved,  but  bore  the 
calamity  with  resignation.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  15th 
of  February,  1 731,  and  was  privately  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

The  philosophical  calmness  displayed  by  Atterbury  in 
his  letters  to  his  friends  seems  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  headlong  turbulence  of  bis  party  zeal ;  and  probably 
was  assumed  to  cover  an  infirmity  of  which  he  was  conscious. 
Stackhouse  says,  that  '  His  notions  were  a  little  singular, 
and  his  temper  of  mind  somewhat  too  warm  for  this  cold 
and  torpid  climate.  His  temper  was  chiefly  made  up  of 
irascible  qualities ;  his  resentment  of  injuries  was  quick 
and  lasting.*  His  ambitious  character  cannot  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  an  expression  of  his  own :  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  calling  the  instruments  of  lus  advancement  his 
scaffMing,  A  striking  instance  of  the  bishop's  Jacobitism 
is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  %iroh*s  manuscript  papers.  '  Lord 
Hareourt  declared  that  on  the  Queen's  death  the  bishop 
came  to  him  and  Bolingbroke^  and  said  nothing  remained 
but  to  pmclaim  King  James.  He  further  offered,  if  they 
would  give  him  a  guard,  to  put  on  his  lawn  sleeves  and 
head  the  procession.*    (See  also  Monk's  Bentley,  ii.  257.) 

Lord  Chesterfield  toldDr.Maty  of  a  conversation  between 
himself  and  Pope,  importing  that  when  the  latter  took  leave 
of  the  bishop  in  Uie  Tower,  Atterbury  presented  him  with  a 
bible  as  a  remembrance.  '  Does  your  lordship  abide  by  it 
yourself?  *  •  I  do.*  •  If  you  do,  my  lord,  it  is  but  lately/ 
&c.  (Maty's  Memoirs  of  Lord  Chesterfield.)  This  anec- 
dote represento  a  dignitary  of  the  Churoh  as  known  among 
his  intimate  friends  to  have  been,  at  least  in  early  life,  a 
sceptic.  But  a  single  story,  unsupported  by  other  facto, 
and  rendered  improbable  by  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct* 
is  too  slender  authority  to  fasten  on  Atterbury  the  impute- 
tion  of  such  gross  hypocrisy.  In  his  discourses,  he  treats  un- 
believers as  an  ignorant  and  superficial  set  of  men ;  and  even 
on  the  supposition  that  for  sinister  purposes  he  might  affect 
to  reprobate  persons  holding  his  own  private  opinions,  it 
appears  unnatural  that  he  snould  undervalue  and  profes- 
sedly despise  them.  And  however  faulty  his  ambition 
may  have  been,  there  is  no  stein  on  his  moral  honesty  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  his  professions 
of  religion  were  hypocritical,  or  his  powerful  preaching  of 
its  doctrines  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  preferment. 

His  character  has  been  drawn  by  Bishop  Smalridge,  in  a 
speech  on  his  presentation  to  the  upper  House  of  Convo- 
cation as  Prolocutor,  with  the  customary  exaggeration  of 
ofilcial  compliment. 

His  literary  merits  are  copiously  discussed  by  Dr.  Kippis, 
in  his  long  note  at  the  end  of  the  article  Atterbury,  in  the 
Bioeravhia  Britanmca. 

His  uime  rests  on  his  sermons,  which  are  both  ar^men- 
tetive  and  unaffectedly  eloquent;  and  on  his  epistolaiy 
correspondence  with  Pope.  His  familiar  letters,  for  their 
ease  and  elegance,  are  preferred  to  the  more  laboured  efforts 
of  his  correspondent.  As  a  controversialist,  his  parts  were 
splendid ;  but  his  prejudices  were  too  strong,  ana  his  judg- 
ment not  sufficiently  cool  to  entitle  him  to  a  high  rank 
among  the  enquirers  after  truth.  It  was  however  thought 
at  the  time,  that  no  man  understood  better  than  he  the 
points  in  dispute  between  the  Churoh  of  England  and  the 
Churoh  of  Home,  as  well  as  the  Dissenten  of  all  deno- 
minations. 

(Steckhouse's  Memoirs  of  Atterbury^  from  his  birth  to 
his  banishment,  published  in  1 723,  under  the  signature  of 
Philalethes ;  and  with  a  new  Title-page  bearing  his  own 
name,  1727 ;  Bumefs  History  qfhisOtpn  Times;  Biogror 
phia  Britannica.) 

ATTERCLIFFE,  9^  township  in  the  parish  of  Sheffield, 
and  a  mile  and  a  half  from  that  town.  The  population  in 
1831  was  3741.    [See  Sheffibld.] 

ATTERSEE,  The,  or  KAMMERSEE,  a  large  lake 
abounding  in  fish,  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  the  Haus- 
ruck,  province  of  Upper  Ens,  in  the  archduchy  of  Aus- 
tria. The  vale  which  surrounds  it  is  called  the  'Atter- 
gau.*   Attersee,  now  a  village  with  scarcely  1 50  inhabitants^ 
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but  onoe  the  chief  town  ot  the  dlitrtot,  vu  fbrmerly 
B  &Toarjte  nsori  of  ita  then  owners,  the  prince-LishopB 
of  Bamberg.  The  lake  is  about  1 2  mile*  in  length  from 
north  to  south ;  its  nirfftce  contains  B121  Vienok  yocha,  or 
1I,S67  EnKlish  acres;  and  its  south-weitem  eitrami^  is 
about  ei  miles  distant  from  Salzburg.  S.  Hall  plaeea  it  in 
47''SS'N.lat.,  and  J3''35'E.long,  The  Ager  flows  north- 
wards cut  of  it  into  the  Traun. 

ATTIC,  »  term  in  architecture,  compwhendlng  the  whole 
of  a  plain  or  decorated  parapet  wall,  terminating  the  upper 
pan  of  the  fa9ade  of  an  edifice.  The  derivation  of  the  word 
i(  oQcertain.  It  appears  to  Ljve  been  a  generally  received 
opinion  that  the  wonl  was  derived  from  the  ciicumslance  of 
edifices  in  Attica  being  built  after  this  manner.  There  is 
at  Athens  a  monument,  that  of  ThTUyllus,  with  an  attic 
over  the  order  of  pilasters  which  form  the  basement  In 
the  oetitre  there  wu  a  colossal  statue.  [See  Athxri.  p.  ID.] 
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lUppR  put  orilM  Facade  of  UHMoBiiiuBt  of  ThTutUu. 

S(<in  nHored.  tnm  Uh  «<(lDal  In  Uh  Brillrii  MuKum.] 

la  a  note  to  the  second  edition  of  Stuart's  Alhttu,  published  in 
1 835,  the  editor  is  of  opinion  that  this  attic  was  not  contem- 
plated in  the  ori^al  design,  but  added  at  the  date  of  the 
two  upper  insonptions  when  Thrasydsswas  Agonoihetes. 
(See  note,  p.  93,  vol.  ii.,  second  edition  of  Stuart,  1825.) 
This  example,  bowever,  may  be  taken  as  the  best  type  of 
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ft  Greek  attic  which  it  at  present  known.  In  the  Anhaio' 
lo^a  Londinentit  there  is  an  ingenious,  elthough,  as  we 
thmk,  a  wrong  derivation  of  the  word  attic,  unless  ire  siip- 

C6  the  word,  as  we  now  use  it,  to  have  become  corrupted 
rol.  xsiii.  p.  413—414,  the  word  attic  is  said  to  be  com- 
pounded of  a  privative,  and  rilxH  "  wall,  thus  iignifyiriB 
*  without  a  wall,  or  wiihout  being  in  connexion  with  a  nsll.* 
The  example  of  such  an  attic,  it  is  said,  is  found  in  lU 
Hyptethral  temples,  for  as  the  naos,  nave  or  space  betncen 
the  inner  ranges  of  the  columns,  must  not  be  covered,  upper 
ranges  of  columns,  with  a  wall  above  them,  must  be  pUixd 
over  the  lower  order  of  columns  to  catch  the  end  of  ihe 
rafter  at  its  highest  elevation  ;  an  eiatople  of  this  kind  of 
attic  ma;  be  found  at  Pestum,  in  Italy. 

Another  example,  which  bears  a  closer  resetnblsnce  In 
the  Roman  attic,  exists  in  the  upper  wall  of  the  nave  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Agrigontum  (see  At- 
lantis), where  there  is  an  entire  wall  wi&  short  pila&fen 
at  intervals.  In  the  front  of  which  are  figures  placed  ahoie 
the  pilasters  of  the  nave,  Vitruvius  and  Pliny  do  nol 
make  any  mention  of,  or  allusion  to,  the  attic  of  a  builditiE 
as  we  understand  it  at  the  present  day.  In  the  anneit^ 
cut  we  have  ^ven  a  representation  of  a  Roman  aiiir, 
the  only  remainmg  port  of  a  superbly  decorated  wall  en- 
closing the  Forum  of  Nerva  at  Rome.  This  wall  vas  o! 
considerable  extent,  and  was  divided  at  intervals  by  colunms 
projecting  from  the  wall,  over  which,  as  may  be  seen  in  ihc 
drawing,  the  attic  wall  is  continued  at  right  angles  lo  lh« 
wall  forming  the  enclosure.  The  attic,  also,  is  a  very  con- 
spicuous feature  in  the  triumphal  arches  at  Rome  anil  a 
necessary  one :  it  was  not  merely  intended  as  a  f^am'^-nurk 
for  the  inscription,  nor  as  a  support  for  statues,  but  is  essen- 
tial to  the  proportions  of  the  whole  composition. 

In  all  the  best  examples,  and  especiallv  in  the  remainf  of 
uitiquitv  at  Rome,  the  attic  Is  decorated  with  a  mouldti 
base  and  cornice,  oflen  with  pilasters  and  figures,  as  in  Ihe 
arch  of  Constantine.  At  Thessalonica,  in  the  Jews' quarter, 
arc  the  remains  of  B  building  called  the  Incanlads,  drawn 
and  described  by  Stuart  in  the  3rd  vol.  of  his  A/heni.  Fits 
Corinthian  columns  on  their  pedestals  support  an  entabli- 
turc  :  over  four  of  these  columns  there  still  exists  an  attic 
adorned  on  eachside  with  figures  in  alto  rilievo.  The  ipam 
between  the  figures  are  open,  and  there  is  a  cornice  over  the 
figures  with  a  base  at  their  feet;  the  design  and  eietulion 
of  this  work  aie  attributed  to  the  period  of  Raman  dominiaB, 


rather  than  to  any  other.  (Stuart's  Athmu,  vol.  iif-l  At 
Bourdeaux,  a  somewhat  similar  building  existed  in  tlifl 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  was  destroyed  by  Vaubsn  l» 
erect  die  fortiBoatloDs  constructed  at  that  time.  Perraulli 
the  architect,  mads  a  drawing  of  the  ruin  previous  to  ill 
destruction;  from  which  circumstance  the  design  Is  now 
preserved,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  recent  edition  of 
Stuart's  Aihem  (182S).  The  most  n-markable  difltrence 
between  this  building  anil  the  Inoantada  is,  that  in  tho 
former  the  openings  in  the  altie  between  the  figures  «re 
arched,  wliile  in  the  latter  they  are  bounded  by  the  striignt 
line  of  the  cornice.  The  arch  in  the  fbrmer  proves  it  m- 
contestably  to  have  been  a  Roman  workj   while  ftom  the 
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mneertain^  resneetkig  the  date  and  use  of  the  huilding  at 
Thessalonica,  tke  period  of  its  erection  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. 

The  Italian  nchiteeta  vho  had  studied  fho  remains  of 
antiquity  in  Rome,  and  those  who  followed  in  their  school, 
nsually  employed  an  attic  in  their  designs,  as  may  be  seen 
by  a  reference  to  their  works,  and  more  especially  to  the 
desii^na  of  Palladio,  entitled  '  Lb  F^briehs  e  i  cUtegni  di 
Andrea  Palladio  raecoUi  ed  illustratif  da  Ottavio  Bertotti 
Scamozzi,  1776/  The  attia  is  in  such  common  use,  that 
there  are  few  public  buildings  in  London  without  it 
Somerset  House,  in  the  view  towards  the  street,  may  be 
taken  as  offering  a  very  fine  eacample  of  this  feature  of  an 
edifice.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  Attic :  some  consider  it 
a  deformity,  and  at  least  only  to  be  tolerated  where  it  is 
unaToidable.  They  would  accordingly  confine  it  nearly 
altogether  to  domestic  architecture. 

ATTIC,  the  upper  room  or  rooms  of  a  house,  with  or 
without  a  parapet-wall  in  firont.  It  is  possible  that  the 
parapet-waU  which  corresponds  with  the  attic-waU  in  archi- 
tecture, nuy  have  given  the  name  to  the  room  or  rooms  in 
the  upper  stories  or  roofii  of  houses. 

ATTICA  (properly  'Arnni.  Aiftike),  one  of  the  poUtical 
divisions  of  antient  Greece.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
doubtful ;  some  (Strabo,  p.  391)  have  derived  it  from  the 
word  Aete,  a  term  expressive  of  the  Ibrm  of  the  coast  line. 
[See  AcTiuv.]  From  Acte  the  word  Actike  mi|^ht  be  re- 
gularly formed,  and  afterwards  corrupted  into  Attike.  But 
it  is  perhaps  more  likely  that  Att>ike  contains  the  element 
AilA  or  Aih  which  we  observe  in  the  words  Atth-is  and 
Ath-en». 

Attica  has  the  &rm  of  a  trianele,  two  sides  of  which 
are  washed  by  the  sea,  and  the  third  is  protected  by  moun- 
tains. The  mountain-range  which  descends  from  northern 
Greece  forms  a  knot  close  upon  the  Corinthian  gulf,  at  the 
huge  mass  of  Cithseron,  from  which  two  chief  branches  are 
given  out.  One  takes  a  general  S.W.  direction,  under  the 
antient  name  of  the  O^ian  mountains*  filling  up  the 
greatest  part  of  the  narrow  istiimus  between  the  N.E. 
angle  of  the  Corinthian  gulf  (here  called  the  Alcyonian), 
and  the  Saronic  gulf;  its  termination  on  the  shora  of  the 
Saronic  gulph  is  at  the  Seironian  rocks  (Kakiscala),  which 
press  so  closely  on  the  coast  as  to  allow  no  road  between  • 
their  base  and  the  sea.  (Strabo,  p.  391.)  The  other  branch, 
vhich  has  a  general  eastern  direction  and  is  called  the  range 
of  Fames,  separates  Attica  from  Bosotia  and  the  valley 
of  the  BcBotian  Asopus :  this  range  terminates  abruptly  to 
the  north  of  Rhamnus,  on  the  sea-coast  opposite  fiubosa. 

Recording  to  the  late  survey  of  Capt.  Copeland,  the  ter- 
m'mation  of  Uie  range  of  Fames  may  be  placed  at  Cape 
Calamo,  on  the  Euripus,  opposite  to  C.  Aliveri*  in  Euboea : 
above  this  cape  to  the  west  rises  an  eminence  {probably  the 
antient  Phelleus)  to  the  height  of  2038  feet,  and  two  other 
points  in  the  range  of  Fames  (advancing  westward  trom 
the  supposed  Phefleus)  are  respectively  2758  and  4 193  ieet 
high.  A  oonsiderable  part  of  Fames  is  covered  with  forests 
of  pine,  oak,  arbutus,  and  wild  pear  trees. 

The  range  of  Fames  on  the  north  and  the  Gaeian  range 
on  the  north-west  completely  shut  in  the  Attie  peninsula, 
under  whidi  term  we  include  also  the  small  plain  of  Megaris. 
There  are  two  roads  firom  Corinth  into  the  If  egaris :  one, 
which  IS  the  shorter  route,  runs  across  the  mountains  at 
Derveni ;  the  other  runs  to  Calamaky  on  the  Saronic  gulf, 
and  thence  follows  the  Sdnmianpass,  which  at  present  only 
admits  a  single  vehicle  fbr  the  greatest  part  of  the  way. 
Thiii  Seironian  pass,  which  is  the  steep  escarpment  of  the 
mountains  which  terminate  on  the  coast,  is  four  leagues  in 
length.  (Thiersch,  II.  32.)    Megaris  formed  one  of  the  four 
antient  divisions  of  Attica,  and  after  the  death  of  Fandion 
it  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  son  Nisus.  When  the  Dorians  invaded 
the  Attic  peninsula  in  the  reign  of  Codras,  they  wero  only 
able  to  get  possession  of  the  Megaris,  which,  however,  they 
kept,  and  founded  Megara,  a  Dorian  city,  on  the  confines  of 
their  Ionian  neighbours  of  Attica.    The  history  of  Megaris 
therefore  requires  a  separate  eonsideration.  [See  Mkgaris.] 
A  natural  boundary  separates  Megaris  from  Attica  pro- 
perly so  called.    A  range  of  high  limd  descends  from  the 
N.W.  boundary  of  Attica  and  terminates  on  the  west  side  of 
the  bay  of  Eleusis  in  two  summits  (Strabo,  p.  395)  formerlv 
called  jCerata,  at  the  Horns,  and  now  Kandili,  in  38°  1'  53'' 
N.  lat,  23^  28'  8^'  E.  long.   (Captain  Copeland.)    Another 
mountain  range,  which  branches  out  from  Fames  and  has  a 
general  southern  direction^  terminates  on  the  east  side  of  the 
hay  of  Bleuns,  and  ea  the  narrow  strait  which  here  separates 


the  main  land  from  the  island  of  Salamis.  The  antient 
name  of  this  range  was  iEgaleos,  a  term  also  applied  to  its 
southern  extremity  which  abuts  on  the  coast,  and  under 
which  Xerxes  sat  to  witness  the  sea-fight  of  Salamis. 
(Herod.  viiL  90.)  The  name  C!orydallus  was  given  to  a 
part  of  this  range  which  terminates  near  the  old  ferry. 
(Strabo,  p.  394.) 

Between  the  range  of  Kerata  and  that  of  ^galeos  lies  the 
Eletuinian  Plains  one  of  the  natural  divisions  of  Attica. 

The  Athenian  Plain  is  bounded  by  the  range  of  iEgaleos 
on  the  west.  The  eastern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  moun- 
tains which  mn  southward  from  Fames,  and  forming  two 
masses  terminate  respectively  in  Cape  Zoster,  and  in  the 
rocky  promontory  of  Sunium,  which  is  in  37°  39'  N.  lat., 
2°  0'  58"  E.  long.  Thus  the  transverse  ranges  of  Kerata, 
iB^aleos,  and  the  mountains  on  the  east  side  of  the  Athenian 
plain,  mark  out  this  province  into  three  chief  divisions,  of 
which  the  third  lies  between  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Athenian  plain  and  the  sea. 

There  is  no  general  name  for  the  moantains  which  form 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Athenian  plain.  The  most 
northern  part  appears  to  be  the  antient  firilessus  (Leake), 
better  known  at  present  under  the  name  of  Fentelicus. 
The  highest  part  of  this  range,  which  lies  N.E.  of  Athens, 
and  near  the  eastern  shore  of  Attica,  is  3884  feet  Pen- 
teUcus  consists  of  a  mass  of  hard  fine-grained  wfiite 
marble,  which  supplied  the  materials  for  the  public  build- 
ings of  Athens.  The  direction  of  this  mountain  mass^'s 
al^ut  S.E.  towards  the  eastern  shore,  to  which  it  approaches 
very  close,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Erasinus :  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  range  of  Hymettus  by  a  depression  about 
two  miles  in  length.  Hymettus,  the  highest  point  of  which 
is  3506  feet,  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Athenian 
plain  down  to  the  western  coast.  It  is  dinded  into  two 
parts  by  a  depression ;  the  northern  or  greater  Hvmettus 
IS  now  called  Telo  Vouni;  and  the  southern,  which  formerly 
had  the  descriptive  name  of  Anhydrus  or  Waterless,  is 
now  called  Mavro  Vouni. 

A  hilly  district  runs  along  the  eoest  in  a  S.E.  direction 
from  the  sonthem  extremity  of  Hymettus  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Lauriun,  where  the  silver  mines  were  once  worked, 
and  to  the  promontory  of  Sunium :  this  hilly  country  also 
runs  northward  as  far  as  the  antient  Brauron,  which  is 
near  the  eastem  coast,  and  probably  on  the  Erasinus. 
The  whole  of  this  barren  district  was  called  by  the  general 
term  of  Faralia,  or  the  Sea  Coast  District.  The  small 
extent  of  level  or  undulating  country  bounded  by  Fen- 
telicus on  the  north,  Hymettus  on  the  west,  the  hills  of 
the  Faralia  on  the  souUi,  and  the  sea  on  the  east,  was 
named  Mesogaia  or  the  Central  Land,  a  name  which  is 
retained  in  the  slightly-corrupted  form  of  Mes6gia.  One 
road  from  the  Athenian  plain  into  the  Mesogaia  mns  in  the 
depression  between  the  two  parts  of  Hymettus;  another 
road  from  the  upp^  vallev  of  the  Cephisus  leads  into  the 
Mesogaia  between  the  heignts  of  Fentelicus  and  the  northern 
Hymettus.  That  mountainous  part  of  Attica  which  occu- 
pies the  N.E.  angle  of  the  province,  between  the  southern 
extremity  of  Peotelicus,  the  range  of  Fames,  and  the  sea, 
was  caUed  Diacria,  a  name  whi^  implies  a  region  inter- 
spersed with  ragged  eroinencG&,  The  only  level  part  of  this 
district  is  the  small  plain  of  Marathon  which  opens  to  the  sea. 

It  aippears,  then,  that  Attica  Froper,  with  respect  to  its 
plains,  IS  distributed  into  four  natural  dividons: — ^1.  The 
Eleusinian  or  Thriasian  Flain ;  2.  The  Athenian  Flain ; 
3.  The  Mesogaia ;  4.  The  Flain  of  Marathon.  The  area  of 
Attica  may  l^  roughly  stated  at  about  709  En^ish  square 
miles,  not  including  Salamis,  which  perhaps  contains  about 
forty  square  miles.  Though  we  now  know  the  coast  line 
of  Attica  witii  accuracy,  we  are  still  without  that  exact 
knowledge  of  the  inland  boundaries  which  would  enable  us 
to  avoid  considerable  error  in  estimating  the  surface ;  but 
taking  it  at  700  square  miles,  it  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
Worcestershire  (71 8  square  miles),  and  only  about  one-eighth 
of  that  of  Yorkshire. 

The  plain  of  Feiraike  or  Oropta,  lying  between  Fame8» 
the  Asopus,  and  the  sea,  contained  the  town  of  Oropus ; 
though  physically  s^arated  from  the  rest  of  Attica,  and 
properly  considered  a  part  of  BoBOtia,  this  district  generally 
belonged  to  the  Athenians.  To  settle  all  disputes,  Fhilip 
gave  it  to  the  Athenians  after  he  had  taken  Thebes. 

The  sea- coast  of  Attica  begins  on  the  west  side  with  the 
fine  bay  of  Eleusis,  formed  by  the  receding  coast  of  the 
main  land  and  the  irregulariy-shaped  island  of  Salamis, 
which  lies  in  front  of  it    Two  narrow  channels,  one  on  the 
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east  and  the  other  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  open 
into  this  deep  landlocked  hay,  which  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  great  lake ;  the  channel  on  the  west  is  narrower  and 
more  intricate  than  the  eastern,  which  has  sufficient  depth 
of  water  for  any  ships.  The  hay  itself  is  a  capacious  haven, 
with  a  great  depth  of  water.  The  termination  of  the  range  of 
iSgaleos  on  the  Attic  coast  forms  a  hilly  peninsula  opposite 
the  eastern  end  of  Salamis ;  here  Straho  places  the  ferry,  to 
which  he  assigns  ahreadth  of  two  stadia,  or  ahout  1250  Eng- 
lish feet,  hut  toe  width  of  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel 
is  at  least  1250  yards.  The  small  rocky  island  of  Psyttaleia, 
the  name  of  which  is  connected  with  the  great  sea-fight  of 
Salamis  (Herod.  viiL  95).  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  eastern 
passage  into  the  hay  of  Eleusis.  [See  Salamis.] 

Proceeding  along  the  coast  we  come  to  the  ports  of  Athens, 
already  descrihed  ^e  Athens]  ;  to  the  promontory  Colias, 
on  tlie  east  side  of  the  Phaleric  hay ;  and  to  a  low  marshy 
shore,  or  lagoon,  occupying  a  large  part  of  the  coast  hetween 
Colias  and  the  Cape  of  Halse,  now  Cape  Pavlo.  Between 
Halso  and  Zoster,  which  forms  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
iection  on  this  coast,  are  some  small  rocky  islands  (Leake), 
which  the  Persian  ships,  when  flying  from  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  at  first  sight  mistook  for  the  enemy's  fleet ;  but 
Herodotus  (viii.  97,  107)  says,  though  he  probably  ;mi^ht 
be  mistaken,  that  the  heights  whicn  appeared  like  ships 
were  on  the  mainland.  The  position  of  Cape  Astypaleea 
seems  to  he  indicated  by  the  island  of  Eleussa  (now  Lago- 
nisi),  which  lies  in  front  of  it.  The  extreme  point  of  Attica, 
Cape  Sunium,  is  now  called  Colonftes,  finom  the  fourteen 
remaining  Doric  columns  of  white  marble,  which  adorned 
the  temple  of  Athena  of  Sunium,  the  tutelary  goddess  of 
the  land.  Sunium  was  made  a  strong  fort  (Thucyd.  viii.  4), 
and  the  walls  are  still  traceable  in  all  their  circuit  except  in 
some  parts,  which,  owing  to  the  precipitous  character  of  the 
rock,  needed  no  defence.  The  circuit  of  the  enclosure  is 
hbove  half  a  mile ;  the  temple  occupied  a  small  part  cf  it 
close  upon  the  bold  promontory,  and  appears  to  have  liad 


Propyleea,  like  the  great  temple  on  the  Acropolis.  The 
length  of  the  west  coast  of  Attica  fVom  the  Horns  to  Co- 
lonnes  is  about  sixty  miles.  Strabo  states  the  distance  from 
PeirsDUs  to  Sunium  at  330  stadia,  which  is  very  near  the 
true  distance  of  about  forty  miles. 

The  east  coast  of  Attica  from  the  small  bay  of  Sunium 
northwards  is  rugged  and  barren,  rising  into  hills  covered 
with  trees  and  brushwood ;  the  hills  between  Sunium  and 
Thoricus  are  the  silver-mine  district  of  Laurium.  Between 
Sunium  and  Thoricus  is  the  bay  of  Pan6rimo,  the  anlient 
Panormus.  Thoricus,  now  Theriko,  with  its  port  Mandri, 
was  once  a  demos  of  some  importance:  the  traces  of  the 
fortifications  (Xen.  HeUen,  i.  2, 1),  the  ruins  of  a  theatre, 
and  of  a  quadrangular  building  which  was  surrounded  by  a 
Doric  colonnade,  still  exist.  Dhaskalio  is  probably  the  port 
of  the  antieat  demos  of  Potamus.  Rafti,  farther  north,  a 
port  of  considerable  size,  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the 
antient  Prasiee.  On  a  small  island  in  -this  bay  there  is  a 
colossal  statue  of  white  marble  in  a  sitting  posture,  to  which 
the  modem  name  of  Raftes, '  the  tailor,  nas  been  given, 
and  hence  transferred  to  the  bay.  The  Erasinus,  the  only 
stream  that  waters  the  Mesogaia,  runs  past  Vraona,  sup- 
posed to  be  Brauron,  and  enters  the  sea  three  miles  north  of 
Port  Rafli.  About  ten  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Erasi- 
nus some  olSsets  of  Pentelicus  come  close  upon  the  coast,  form- 
ing  the  S.  and  S.W.  boundary  of  the  plain  of  Marathon ;  the 
north  and  north-eastern  boundary  seems  to  be  formed  by 
the  offsets  of  Pames  and  Cape  Stomi,  ooiyectured  by  Leake 
to  be  the  antient  Cynosura.  The  name  Marathon,  which 
originally  belonged  to  one  of  the  four  towns  which  formed 
the  Tetrapolis,  was  afterwards  used  as  a  general  name  for 
the  whole  district.  [See  Marathon.]  North  of  Marathon, 
on  the  coast,  we  find  at  Ovrio  Castro  the  remains  of  the 
antient  Rhamniis,  and  of  the  temple  of  Nemesis.  Parts  of 
a  colossal  figure  found  there  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains 
of  the  statue  of  Nemesis,  which  was  the  work  of  Phidias 
(Pausan.  i.  33).    The  words  of  Pausanias  seem  to  imply 
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that  tliere  was  a  road  along  the  coast  ftom  Rhamnua  to 
Oropift ;  tfai«  road  must  have  paitsed  Pdapbis,  which  Col. 
Leake  would  place  at  Calamo.  The  coast  line  from  Su- 
niom  to  Calamo  is  about  sixty  miles,  or  verv  near  it,  which  is 
the  same  length  that  we  have  assigned  to  the  western  coast ; 
it  happens,  also,  that  the  direct  distances  from  Sunium  to  the 
Hmns  and  Calamo  respectively  are  very  nearly  the  same. 

We  shall  now  make  a  few  remarlu  on  the  two  great 
plains  of  Attica,  the  Eleusinian  and  the  Athenian. 

We  have  preferred  the  name  of  Eleusinian  for  the  west- 
em  pj[ain  of  Attica,  though  the  chief  part  of  it  is  called 
the  Thriaaian  by  antient  writers,  from  the  demos  of  Thria. 
The  range  of  .^^galeos  formed  a  natural  limit  between  the 
Athenian  and  Eleusinian  plains,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  follow 
the  olmniTe  traces  of  old  traditions,  the  Eleusinians,  in  the 
earliest  history  of  Attica,  were  a  community  quite  distinct 
from  the  AUienians,  and  sometimes  at  war  with  them.  The 
fertile  Thriaaian  plain  extended  between  the  range  of 
^galeoa  and  Eleosis  along  the  borders  of  the  bay,  and  to 
the  norUi  of  it.  The  Sacred  road  from  Athens  to  Eleusis,* 
after  crossing  Agaleos  by  the  narrow  pass  where  the  mo- 
dem convent  of  Dhafhi  stands,  came  down  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  bay  of  Eleusis,  near  the  Rheiti  or  salt  ponds,  whose 
fish  formed  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  great  temple  of 
Eleusis.  [See  Elsusis.]  This  lagoon,  or  at  least  one  of 
them,  seems  marked  in  the  recent  survev,  as  in  some  mea- 
sure communicating  with  the  water  of  the  bay.  From  the 
neighbourhood  of  Uie  Rheiti  the  Sacred  road  ran  in  the 
rocks  above  the  Rheiti  to  Eleusis,  from  which  town  the  road 
continued,  as  it  now  does,  below  the  Horns  on  the  west  side 
of  the  hay  to  the  town  of  Megara.  When  Attica  was  in- 
raded  on  the  west,  the  fertile  plain  of  Thria  was  the  first  to 
iuJIer  from  the  ravages  of  an  enemy.  (Thucyd.  ii.  19.)  We 
cannot  determine  in  what  part  of  the  Eleusinian  plain  we 
must  look  for  the  Rharian  plain ;  some  modem  writers  have 
placed  it  to  the  west  of  Eleusis. 

Attica  is  a  dry  country,  and  where  the  soil  is  not  irrigated. 
It  is  generally  unproductive.  Two  small  streams  water 
the  Eleusinian  plain  *  one,  called  the  Cephisus,  descends 
from  the  great  mountain  of  Cithsron,  through  the  narrow 
plain  of  Eleuthene,  into  that  of  Eleusis ;  the  other  small 
stream  rises  near  the  pass  of  Phyle  in  the  range  of  Parnes, 
and  runs  through  the  Thriaaian  plain  towards  the  Rheiti. 
The  remains  of  an  arched  aqueduct  intended  to  supply 
Eleusis  vrith  water  are  still  seen  stretching  across  the  plain 
towards  Eleusis  from  the  upper  course  of  this  latter  stream. 
The  Cephisus,  though  almost  dry  in  the  warm  weather, 
brings  down  from  Citheron  a  prodigious  quantity  of  water 
in  t^  wet  season,  and  in  antient  times  mounds  were  raised 
to  protect  Eleusis  from  those  sudden  inundations. 

The  chief  river  of  the  Athenian  plain  is  the  Cephisus. 
Its  most  north-eastern  source  is  at  Trinemii  (Strab.  p.  400), 
between  the  northern  faoe  of  Pentelicus  and  Parnes ;  ano- 
ther branch  rises  on  the  south  face  of  Pentelicus,  and 
flowing  westward  joins  the  main  stream  north  of  Athens ; 
other  branches  rise  in  the  high  range  of  Parnes  about  De- 
cekia,  and  still  farther  westwards.  The  Cephisus  flows 
southwards  on  the  west  side  of  Athens,  through  what  was 
called  hy  distinction  The  Plain  (rd  vtSiov) ;  its  outlet  was 
originally  in  the  bay  of  Phalerum,  and  when  the  long  walb 
were  built  it  was  necessary  to  make  tunnels  to  carry  oflf  so 
much  of  the  river  as  was  not  consumed  in  irrigation.  Strabo 
remarks, '  that  the  Cephisus  is  onlya  torrent  stream,  and  that 
in  summer  it  foils  altogether.*  The  accounts  of  this  river 
are  somewhat  contradictory :  that  of  Thiersch  is  as  follows : 
— *  The  Cephisus  is  anything  but  a  torrent ;  it  springs  from 
copious  arid  beautiful  springs,  and  is  never  dry.  In  the 
autumn  of  1831,  in  the  menu  of  November,  when  the  rains 
bad  hardly  begun,  and  the  dry  weather  had  continued  for 
eight  months,  it  still  flowed,  and  the  natives  all  assured  me 
that  it  was  never  without  water.  During  the  whole  summer 
it  irrigates  the  two  hundred  gardens  on  its  banks,  and  in 
winter  it  supplies  water  for  the  olive-trees  which  are  planted 
in  these  gardens.  To  conduct  the  water  to  the  grounds, 
the  inhabitants  have  made  small  trenches  and  ditches ;  the 
irrigation  takes  place  on  fixed  days  and  hours,  so  that  each 
gaiden  is  watered  twice  a  week.*  The  same  writer  informs 
us,  that  the  irrigation  all  through  Attica  is  in  an  excellent 
coodition,  and  that  the  valley  of  the  Cephisus,  with  its  noble 
gardens  and  antient  olive-trees,  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
lienutilul  description  by  Sophocles  {QSd.  Col.  685)  of  the 
fertility  conferred  on  his  native  district  by  the  Cephisus.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  the  llissus  in  the  description  of 


Athens ;  the  main  branch  rises  on  the  north  hce  of  the 
greaiter  Hymettus,  from  which  it  takes  a  turn  to  the  we^t• 
and  then  to  the  south,  mnning  along  the  cast  side  of  Athens, 
The  Eridanus,  which  joins  it  near  Athens,  rises  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  greater  Hymettus,  at  a  place  called 
Syriani ;  its  fountain  is  in  a  beautiful  spot,  surrounded  by 
verdure.  In  summer,  the  llissus  is  ouite  dry  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Athens ;  it  seems  originally  to  have  terminated, 
where  the  Cephisus  did,  in  the  Phaleric  bay.  Besides  these 
streams  there  are  only  two  others  worth  notice :  one  is  the 
Erasinus,  which  flows  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  Hymettus 
through  the  Mesogaia  into  the  sea,  north  of  Port  Rafti ; 
and  tne  other  is  the  river  of  the  plain  of  Marathon,  which 
comes  from  Mount  Phelleus. 

The  range  of  Parnes  stands  like  a  wall  between  Attica 
and  Boeotia,  but  the  ascent  is  much  greater  from  the  Athe- 
nian side ;  the  ascent  from  the  liigher  level  of  Bueotia  is  less 
difficult.  There  are  several  passes  through  this  range,  which 
were  formerly  of  great  importance  for  the  military  defence  of 
Attica.  The  most  western  pass  was  by  the  Three  Heads,  as 
the  Boeotians  called  it,  or  the  Oak  Heads,  according  to 
Athenian  usage  (Herod,  ix.  39),  which  we  may  conjecture 
was  some  remarkable  eminence  near  the  defile  of  Cithroron, 
This  is  now  called  the  pass  of  Kondura,  at  which  place  the 
roads  from  Megara,  Athens,  and  Eleusis  meet,  and  from 
this  point  the  road  is  continued  to  Plat»a  and  Thebes, 
through  the  deep  defile  near  the  Three  Heads. 

The  pass  of  Phyle  is  about  N.  by  W.  of  Athens.  The 
fortification,  which  still  retains  its  name,  stands  on  a  steep 
rock,  which  can  only  be  approached  on  the  east  side,  and 
completely  commands  the  narrow  pass.  From  this  ele- 
vated fort  Thrasybulus  and  the  little  hand  of  exiles 
could  view  the  whole  Athenian  plain  and  the  Saronic  gulf, 
before  they  meditated  a  descent  into  the  low  country. 
Panactum  (Thucyd.  v.  3.  42),  an  Athenian  fort  on  tho 
confines  of  Attica  and  Boeotia,  was  possibly  connected  with 
some  part  of  this  pass,  but  there  seem  to  be  no  data  for 
determining  its  position.  The  great  eastern  pass  was  that  of 
Deceleia  (now  Tat6y),  which  rans  past '  the  solitary  church 
of  St.  Mercurius,  and  descends  into  the  BoDotian  plain  at 
Buy&ii.*    (Leake.) 

(Jn  this  pass  Herodotus  (ix.  15)  places  the  demos  of 
Sphendale ;  and  this  was  the  road  that  Mardonius  took  when 
he  retreated  from  Attica :  by  this  pass  also  the  grain  im- 
ported into  Athens  from  EuboDa  through  Oropus  was  car- 
ried. (Thucyd.  vii.  28.)  The  highest  points  of  Parnes  lie 
between  the  passes  of  Deceleia  and  Phyle :  one  of  the  sum- 
mits between  these  two  points  appears  to  be  that  to  which  we 
have  assigned  the  height  of  4193  feet.  Another  pass,  still 
more  to  the  eastward,  leads  from  the  plain  of  Marathon, 
past  Capandriti  to  Marcopoulo  in  the  Oropia. 

At  a  time  when  this  interesting  province  is  beginning  to 
be  more  completely  examined,  it  is  necessary  to  use  existing 
authorities  with  more  caution  than  if  all  prospects  of  further 
information  were  shut  out.  We  shall  here  state  briefly  a 
few  facts  as  to  the  products  of  this  region  which  appear  to  be 
well  established.  The  great  mass  of  the  mountains  of  Attica 
are  calcareous,  but  the  stone  differs  very  much  in  quality  and 
colour.  The  best  specimens  of  white  marble  from  the  quar- 
ries of  Mendeli  (the  antient  Pentelicus)  are  very  white,  hard, 
and  fine-grained ;  but  owing  to  numerous  little  pieces  of  flint 
or  quartz  imbedded  in  it,  this  marble  is  exceedingly  diflScult 
to  be  worked  by  the  sculptor.  Between  Pentelicus  and  Parnes, 
the  mass  of  rocks  appears  to  be  mica  slate,  which  is  also  the 
basis  of  the  region  of  Pentelicus.  Marble  also  was  in  former 
times  quarrieaon  Hymettus,  and,  as  well  as  that  of  Penteli- 
cus, was  an  article  of  export :  this  marble  extends  to  the 
promontory  of  Zoster.  Near  the  boundary  of  Megaris  in  the 
Horns,  there  is  an  immense  deposit  of  conchiferous  limestone, 
which  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Pausanias  (i.  44.  6  :  see 
also  Greirs  Jtin,  of  Greece),  The  silver-mine  district  of  Lau- 
rium  may  probably  still  be  worked  to  advantage  with  the  aid 
of  modern  improvements,  for  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the 
ore  is  exhausted.  Salt  was  made  in  antient  times  from  the 
salt-marshes  on  the  coast  Attica  cannot  produce  much 
grain  in  proportion  to  her  surface,  and  with  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  best  lands,  the  husbandman  will  cultivate 
more  profitably  the  olive,  fig,  and  grape :  all  kinds  of  legu- 
minous vegetables  can  be  successfully  cultivated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cephisus  of  the  Athenian  plain.  (Thiersch.) 
The  fragrance  and  abundance  of  flowers  in  Attica  has 
rendered  Hymettus  noted  for  its  honey,  and  we  find  that, 
when  Wheler  visited  Attica,  the  monks  of  Mendeli,  a  mo* 
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nastery  of  Pentelicus,  had  5000  hWeg.  Attica  is  not  well 
lulapted  for  breeding  the  horse  to  any  amount,  nor  does  the 
cow  in  general  succeed  well  either  here,  or  in  any  of  the  low 
hot  parts  of  Greece.  The  sheep,  and  especially  the  kid, 
formed  of  old  a  large  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  husband- 
men ;  and  in  Greece  generally  at  the  present  day,  butter 
and  cheese  are  solely  produced  from  the  nilk  of  the  goat 
and  the  sheep.  The  seas  round  the  eoast  of  Attica  abound 
in  excellent  nsh,  all  the  species  of  which  were  known  to  and 
highly  prized  by  the  antient  gastronomists :  the  red  mullet 
caught  about  Cape  Zoster  is  as  much  valued  as  it  ever  was 
(Leake),  and  with  the  increased  demand  which  will  now 
probably  arise  in  Attica,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  rich 
fisheries  of  the  Attic  seas  again  flourish. 

Political  Divisions. — If  we  want  any  proof  as  to  the 
remote  antiquity  of  political  communities  in  Attica,  and  its 
occupation  at  some  time  by  a  people  not  of  the  same  Greek 
stock  as  those  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  we  mayfind  it  in  the 
names  of  mountains,  streams,  and  places.  The  names  of 
mountains  and  rivers  axe  in  all  countries  the  most  per- 
manent memorials  of  a  nation's  existence.  Many  Attic 
names  can  be  explained  from  the  Greek  language  as  known 
to  us,  and  others  can  be  traced  to  personal  names  which 
belong  to  the  circle  of  the  Greek  mythi.  But  there  still 
remain  many  which  we  can  only  explain  by  a  comparison 
of  Greek  words  with  those  of  kindred  languages,  or  which 
we  cannot  explain  at  all :  such  are  Cephisus  or  Keph-issus, 
Il-issus,  Hym-ettus,  Bril-essus  or  Bril-ettus,  Garg-ettus, 
Parnes  (compare  Pam-assus),  Braur-on,  Marath-on,  Sun- 
ium,  &c. 

Another  proof  of  the  remote  antiquitv  of  settlements  in 
Attica  is  found  in  the  numerous  political  divisions  of  which 
traces  remained  in  the  historical  period.  The  oldest  poli- 
tical division  of  Attica  known  by  tradition  was  that 
by  Cecrops  into  twelve  parts  (see  Strabo,  p.  397),  the 
names  of  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  belong  to  that  class 
of  words  which  the  Greek  language  cannot  explain.  The 
names  Cecronia,  Deceleia,  Eleusis,  and  several  others. 
Included  in  tne  twelve,  were  preserved  in  the  historical 
period  of  Attica.  Another  division  into  four  parts,  among 
the  four  sons  of  Pandion  (Strabo,  p.  392),  has  a  distinct  re- 
ference to  the  physical  divisions  of  the  Attic  peninsula, 
including  in  this  term  Megaris,  which,  as  we  have  re- 
marked, was  the  only  portion  which  afterwards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Dorians.  That  there  is  an  historical  fkct  con- 
tained in  the  division  of  the  peninsula  among  the  four  sons 
of  Pandion  appears  from  there  being  three  great  natural 
divisions  of  Attica  after  tlie  separation  of  Megaris,  which 
three  divisions  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  three  poli- 
tical parties  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus.  (Herod,  i.  59.) 
These  parties,  as  Plutarch  remarks  (Solon,  13),  were  in 
number  just  as  many  as  the  natural  divisions  of  the 
ci)untry :  they  were  tlie  Diacrii  or  Hyperaerii,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mountainous  N.E.  region  and  the  range  of  Parnes; 
the  men  of  the  Plain  (under  which  name  the  plain  of  Athens, 
and  probably  the  Eleusinian  also  are  included),  and  the 
Paraii,  or  inhabitants  of  the  Paralia,  a  term  which  we  have 
already  explained. 

A  division  into  four  tribes  (fvKal),  and  also  a  division 
into  four  castes,  is  attributed  to  Ion.  The  division  of  the 
four  Ionian  tribes  remained*  as  we  have  observed  (see 
Athens),  to  the  time  of  Cleisthenes,  who  increased  them 
to  ten;  and  the  ibur  castes  or  classes  of  Ion  were  re- 

Presented  in  number,  though  perhaps  in  no  other  respect, 
f  the  four  classes  into  which  Solon  distributed  the  A^e- 
nian  citizens  according  to  their  property.  Besides  the 
twelve  political  divisions  of  Cecrops,  we  find  another  divi- 
sion of  four :— Cecropia,  Autochthon,  Acteea,  Paralia :  the 
first  two  are  mjrthicaL  and  the  two  last  clearly  are  signifi- 
cant, local  names.  The  name  Cecropia,  assigned  to  one  of 
the  /our  divisiom^  and  also  to  one  of  the  twewe  divisions  of 
Cecrops,  existed  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  and  appears  to 
have  been  applied  to  a  district  (as  Colonel  Leake  conjec- 
tures) lying  in  the  lower  but  hilly  tract  which  connects 
ifigaleoe  with  Parnes  (Thucyd.  ii.  19):  Cecropis  was  also 
the  name  of  one  of  the  ten  tribes.  Four  other  divisions  are 
also  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Cranais,  Atthis,  Meso- 
gaia,  and  Diacris ;  of  which  the  last  two  are  local  denomi- 
nations. The  four  divisions  are  again  mentioned  under  the 
names  of  Dlas,  Athenais,  Poseidonias,  and  HephoBstias,  re- 
ferring to  the  names  of  four  divinities,  including  those  of 
Athene  and  Poseidon,  the  national  gods  of  the  om  settlers 
and  the  lonians  respectively. 


The  tribes  (^vXol)  establishod  by  Cleuthenes  weie  Hip- 
pothoontis,  Antiochis,  Cecropis,  Erechtheis,  Pandionis^ 
Leontis,  ^geis,  Acamantis,  (Bneis,  Mantis.  The  ten 
tribes  were  subdivided  into  174  demi  or  townships,  each 
demos  apparently  containing  a  town,  or  small  >illage. 
Though  the  tribes  i^vXai)  were  local  divisions,  and  though 
neighbouring  demi  were  generally  classed  under  the  same 
tribe,  there  ore  numerous  examples  of  contiguous  demi 
assigned  to  different  tribes ;  just  as  we  sometimes  observe 
in  England  a  detached  part  of  one  county  completely  im- 
bedded in  a  different  county.  The  most  populous  of  tlie 
Attic  demi  was  Achams.  (Thucyd.  iL  1 9. j  Under  Ma- 
cedonian influence  two  tribes  were  added.  Antigen  is  and 
Demetrias ;  but  these  were  afterwards  changed  to  Ptole- 
mais  and  Attalis.  A  new  tribe  was  added  in  honour  of 
Hadrian. 

As  to  the  antient  population  of  Attica,  it  is  difficult  to 
come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  Mr.  Clinton  considers, 
that  about  B.C.  317  it  may  have  been  527,660,  a  large 
population  for  such  a  territory  (being  above  700  to  a 
square  mile),  even  if  we  take  into  account  that  it  con- 
tained a  populous  city.  The  numbers,  however,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Metcsei  (who  are  probably  exaggerated  iu 
Mr.  Clinton's  calculation),  are  &irly  deduced  from  the 
census  of  Demetrius  the  Phalerean,  as  it  is  reported  in 
Athenasus  (p.  272).  The  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Clinton's 
essay  for  the  various  arguments.  (Appendix  to  the  first 
volume  of  the  Fasti  HeUenici.)  With  respect  to  some  of 
Mr.  Clinton's  subsidiary  arguments  deducea  from  the  area 
of  Attica  (which  he  estimates  at  748  square  miles,  including 
Salamis)  and  the  amount  of  its  products,  we  may  observe, 
first,  that  the  area  as  determined  from  all  maps  hitherto 
published  is  necessarily  incorrect,  the  coaat  line  having  only 
been  accurately  ascertained  by  Captain  Copeland  in  1830, 
and  the  interior  boundary  line  being  still  very  inadequately 
laid  down ;  and  secondly,  that  the  calculations  as  to  the  pos- 
sible or  probable  production  of  grain  in  Attioa  are  at  present 
exceedingly  hazardous,  and  prdiably  far  from  the  truth. 

Attica  is  one  of  the  Eparchies  of  the  actual  kingdom  of 
Greece;  it  contains  one  city,  Athens,  and  U8  villages. 
The  population  is  not  known. 

For  more  exact  information  on  the  physical  character  of 
Attica,  we  must  look  to  tlie  (Germans  and  others  at  present 
in  the  country.  Colonel  Leake*s  Easay  on  the  Demi  of  At- 
tica, in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royai  ooeiety  of  literature 
is  a  most  excellent  and  accurate  work.  The  reader  may  ali»o 
consult  Kruse*B  Hellas^  but  with  caution,  aod  not  without 
the  assistance  of  Leake.  8ee  also  Thiersch,  De  {"Etat  actuel 
de  la  Grece,  Leipzig,  1833 ;  the  Unedited  Antiquities  qf 
Attica ;  and  Hermann's  Lehtbuck,  ^e, 

ATTIC  DIALECT,  a  term  which  is  applied  to  desig- 
nate one  of  the  varieties  of  the  antient  (ireek  language. 
We  have  seen  the  close  connexion  and  relationship  which 
existed  between  the  old  inhabitants  of  Attica  and  the 
lonians ;  and  in  conformity  with  this  fact,  we  find  it  stated 
(Strabo,  p.  333)  that  the  Ionic  form  <^th0  Greek  language, 
or  the  Ionic  dialect,  as  it  is  generally  called,  *  was  the 
same  as  the  old  Attic,  ibr  the  antient  Athenians  were  called 
lonians.'  But  in  course  of  time  the  language  of  Athens, 
which  was  improved  by  a  great  number  of  writers,  gradually 
acquired  a  nistinct  character,  and  also  a  decided  pre- 
eminenee,  owing  to  the  excellent  works  which  were  written 
in  it  on  almost  every  branch  of  literature.  Most  of  the 
great  works  of  antiquity  which  have  been  transmitted  to 
our  times  are  written  in  the  Attic  dialect.  Some  writers 
have  made  two,  and  some  three  divisions  of  the  Attic 
dialect,  with  reference  to  extant  writers ;  but  the  general 
division  of  the  Attic  dialect  into  old  and  new  seems  to  be 
sufficiently  exact  To  the  former  division  belong  ifischy lus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Antiphon,  Thucydides, 
&c. ;  to  the  latter,  Demosthenes,  .^Esohines,  and  thus  con- 
temporary orators.  The  language  of  Xenophoo,  Plato,  and 
indeed  Aristophanes  also,  may  be  considered  as  possessing 
a  character  somewhat  intermediate  between  the  two  classest, 
and  the  name  of  middle  may  consequently  be  g^iven  to  it ; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  exactly  how  a  writer  of  this 
middle  class  is  to  be  distinguished  finom  the  writers  of  the 
new  Attic. 

After  the  time  of  Alexander,  when  &e  Greeks  were  more 
united  as  a  nation,  the  superiority  of  Athenian  literatore 
made  the  language  of  Athens  the  common  language  of 
those  who  wrote  pure  Greek.  Aristotle  may  be  considered 
as  the  eatiiest  extant  writ^,  not  an  Athenian  by  birth,  wlu) 
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s^optod  tiifl  language  of  AthetiB.  The  Attio  dialeet,  then 
some«rhat  modified  under  Macedonian  influence  and  by  local 
cireamstances,  became  the  common  written  language  of  the 
educated  Greeks.  We  find  acoordingly,  under  the  suo* 
ceMors  of  Alexander,  and  afterwards  under  the  Romans, 
a  «enes  of  Greek  prose  writers  belonging  to  Tarious  coun- 
tries, but  all  attempting  to  write  one  common  language. 
These  writers  no  doubt  haye  each  some  peculiarities ;  but 
these  pecoliarities  are  not  of  that  kind  which  distinguish  the 
Ionic  Gceek  of  Herodotus,  or  the  Doric  Idylls  of  Theocritus 
fbjfn  the  language  of  Thucydides  and  Euripides.  This 
rommon  language  of  the  learned  Greeks  was  called  the 
cummon  dialect  (>;  cmv^i  ^  4  *B!XXi;vue^  BtdXeKtog) :  Poly- 
bius.  a  native  of  the  Peloponnesus,  Strabo  of  Asia  Minor, 
Diodorus  of  SioUy,  and  others,  belong  to  the  writers 
vho  use  the  Common  Dialect.  Some  late  writers  affected 
rather  to  imitate  the  pure  old  Attio  standard  than  to  use 
the  modified  Attie,  or  Common  Dialect,  as  Lucian,  Arrian 
ia  his  Anabaaia,  Aristides,  ftc.  The  name  of  Atticists 
(' Arruu&rai)  WB8  given  to  this  artificial  class  of  writers,  but 
e«pecially  to  such  imitators  as  Aristides.  [See  Aristidbs, 
ifiLitrs.l  The  reed  characteristics  of  the  Attic  dialect  can 
only  be  known  by  a  carefiil  study  of  the  writers.  The  reader 
may  consult  M aittaire's  Qrwcte  Lingtiof  Dialectic  by  Sturz, 
1<!>uV;  Buttmann'a  Cfreek  Qrammar;  and MatthicDS  Greek 

ATTICU8,  T.  POMPO'NIUS,  was  descended  from  a 
very  antient  family  which  furmed  one  of  the  chief  orna- 
menu  of  the  equestrian  order.  He  was  born  the  9  th  of 
March,  B.C.  1 09,  being  three  years  older  than  Cicero  and 
f  ompey,  and  n ine  older  than  Ccesar.  He  is  sometimes  called 
Q.  Cflmlius  (Cio.  ad  Att.  iii.  20),  a  name  which  he  derived, 
B.C.  58,  from  his  maternal  uncle  Ccecilius,  who  left  him  a 
considerable  estate. 

His  early  years  were  spent  under  the  direction  of  his 
ftther,  whose  taste  for  literature  induced  him  to  give  his  son 
the  best  education  which  Rome  could  supply ;  and  that  he 
wss  successful  in  inspiring  him  with  his  own  love  of  learning 
19  proved  by  the  subsequent  career  of  Atticus.  He  lived 
duiiiig  the  moet  stormy  period  of  Roman  history,  and  yet 
he  contrived  to  t^tain  the  firiendship  of  the  various  parties 
vhich  in  aueoeaaion  directed  publio  affairs.  Though  he 
took  no  active  part  in  politics,  he  was  ever  ready  to  help 
the  unfortunate,  to  whatevelr  party  they  might  belong. 
He  lent  money  to  the  son  of  Marius  after  he  had  been 
declared  a  pablio  enemy ;  and  yet  he  was  on  such 
friendly  terms  with  Sulla,  that  this  general  was  anxious  to 
take  him  with  bim  to  Italy  on  his  return  from  the  Mithri- 
dstic  wart  hut  Attieus  exensed  himself  without  losing  the 
favour  of  8ulla.  He  was  also  on  good  terms  with  Cesar, 
Pompey,  M.  Brutus,  Antony,  and  Augustus ;  but  his  most 
intimate  friend  waa  Cicero,  with  whom  he  seems  to  have 
kept  up  a  eonatant  correspondence.  Pomponia,  the  sister 
of  Attictia»  was  matried  to  Cicero's  brother  Quintus ;  but 
the  match  was  not  a  happy  one,  as  there  is  plenty  of  evi- 
dence to  show  that  Quintus  and  his  wife  did,  not  agree. 
We  still  possess  tiie  letters  of  Cicero  to  Atticus,  in  sixteen 
books,  one  of  the  most  valuable  reooids  of  that  important 
period.  Atticua  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his  Ufe  at 
Athens  (from  85  to  63  b.c.)>  having  proceeded  to  that  city 
about  B.C.  85»  that  he  tni^ht  not  he  witness  of  the  misery 
ratued  by  the  fkctions  of  Cmna  and  Sulla ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely, though  we  have  no  information  on  the  subject,  that  he 
dehred  the  name  of  Atticus  from  his  residence  in  this  city. 
He  80  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Athenians,  that  the  day  of 
his  departure  was  one  of  mourning  to  its  inhabitants.  Atticus 
bad  also  an  estate  in  Ephrus,  near  Buthrotum,  where  he  ap- 
pears to  have  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  time.  He  re- 
tamed  to  Rome  B.C.  65,  when  the  political  horizon  seemed 
somewhat  more  bright,  the  same  year  in  which  Horace  was 
horn.  We  have  no  materials  for  a  detailed  account  of  his 
Ufe,  which  was  spent  in  the  delights  of  literarv  retirement. 
He  married  at  a  late  period  (Feb.  12,  B.C.  56)  Pilia,  of  whom 
we  know  nothing  more  than  the  name  (Cic.  adAtt.  iv.  4),  and 
that  her  health  appears  not  to  have  been  very  good.  His 
daughter,  Pomponia  (called  bv  Cicero  also  Ccecilia  and 
Attica),  married  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  the  intimate  friend 
and  able  minister  of  Augustus ;  and  nis  grand-daughter  by 
this  marriaffe,  Vipsania  Agrippina,  was  married  to  Tib. 
Claudius  r<iero,  afterwards  emperor,  by  whom  she  had 
Dmsus.  After  Vipsania  was  divorced  from  Tiberius,  she 
married  Asinius  Gallus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
a  numerous  family. 


Atticaa»' whose  health  aeems  to  have  been  particularly 
good,  if  we  except  some  attacks  frem  ague»  died  at  the 
ago  of  seventy-seven,  March  31,  B.C.  33»  of  voluntary 
starvation,  after  he  found  that  a  disease,  irith  whieh  he 
was  seised,  was  incorable.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  none  of  which  have  been  preserved.  He  wrote 
annals,  in  which  he  obser^  a  atrict  chronological  arrange 
mentt  and  traced  with  much  diligence  the  genealogy  of 
illustrious  families.  They  included  a  period  of  seven  centu 
ries ;  and  though  they  referred  principally  to  the  history  of 
Rome,  he  gave  in  them  an  abridged  account  of  several 
of , the  more  celebrated  nations  of  antiquity.  He  was  par-* 
ticularly  happy  in  the  composition  of  short  epigram  ma* 
tio  inscriptions  to  be  placed  under  the  busts  of  illus 
trious  men.  He  wrote  also  a  historv  of  the  oonsulate  of 
Cicero  in  the  Greek  language,  in  a  plain,  unadorned  style. 
{p'\t,adAtU  ii.  1.)  In  his  philosophical  opinions,  Atticus 
belonged  to  the  epicurean  sect,  as  we  see  ftom  various 
passages  in  Cicen>*s  Letters ;  and  oonformably  to  the  views 
of  this  sect,  he  avoided  the  troubles  and  the  cares  of  public 
life.  But  though  Atticus  avoided  tlM  anxieties  of  a  political 
career,  he  was  an  active  man  in  looking  after  his  own 
affairs.  His  equestrian  rank  enabled  him  to  hold  a  share 
in  one  or  more  of  those  lucrative  societies  which  farmed  the 
publio  revenues ;  and  accordingly  we  find  him  prosecuting 
a  claim,  arising  out  of  such  a  connexion,  against  the  corpo^* 
ration  of  Sicyon,  in  B.C.  61 ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  duties 
of  a  similar  nature  reouired  his  presence  in  Asia.  Atticus 
had  a  great  number  of  slaves,  who  were  well  educated,  and 
appear  to  have  served  him  as  amanuenses  and  transcribers 
of  books.  Accordingly,  Cicero  {adAtt.  i.  ) )  begs  Atticus  to 
see  that  a  copy  of  his  History  of  his  Consulship  is  placed  in 
Athens,  and  in  every  town  in  Greece ;  and  he  also  shows, 
on  several  occasions,  great  eagerness  to  purchase  a  library 
which  Atticus  possessed,  and  apparently  had  formed  him- 
self. The  Life  of  Attictu,  by  his  contemporary  and  friend 
Cornelius  Nepos,  must  be  considered  rather  as  the  pro- 
duction of  a  panegyrist  than  of  an  impartial  writer ;  and 
some  have  lately  attempted  to  prove  that  it  is  not  the  work 
of  this  author.  (Held,  Prdegom,  ad  Vitam  Attici  qua 
vulgo  Com,  Nepoti  adscrilntur,  Vratislav.  1826 ;  see  also 
T,  Pomp.  Atticus,  eine  Afologie,  Eisenach,  1784  ;  Hisely, 
De  Fbntibui  Com.  Nepotts.) 

ATTICUS,  HERO'DES.    [See  Hero'dks.] 

AmiLA.  This  formidable  conqueror  was  the  nephew  of 
Roas,  a  king  or  leader  of  the  Huns,  who  at  the  beginning  of 
the  5th  century  was  established  with  his  hordes  in^annonia, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube.  Attila  and  his  broUier 
Bleda  succeeded  Roas  a.d.  433.  The  first  act  of  their  rei^n 
was  to  conclude  a  oeace  with  the  Emperor  Theodosius  II. 
on  terms  disgracefril  to  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Being  thus  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  'Conquests  in  the  north. 
Attila  extended  his  dominions  fh>m  the  Danube  eastward 
to  the  Volga,  and  northward  even  to  the  Baltic.  A  doubt- 
ful provocation,  or  an  unscrupulous  ambition,  urged  him,  in 
violation  of  existing  treaties,  to  cross  the  Danube ;  and  he 
led  an  irresistible  force  through  McBsia  into  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  signalising  his  way  by  three  successive  defeats 
of  the  forces  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  The  whole  coast 
of  the  Archipelago,  ftom  Thermopvlee  to  Constantinople, 
was  exposed  to  his  ravages;  and  Tneodosius  in  alarm  re- 
tired into  Asia,  lb  obtain  peace,  he  consented  (a.d.  446) 
to  terms  still  more  humiliating  than  those  of  the  former 
treatv ;  among  which  we  find  the  cession  of  the  tract  aJong 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  extending  to  the  breadth  of 
fifteen  days*  journey,  and  the  payment  of  an  increased  tri« 
bute.  Soon  after,  Attila,  impatient  of  a  partner  in  the 
throne,  procured  the  assassination  of  his  brother  Bleda. 

In  448  the  historian  Prisons  accompanied  ambassadora 
sent  to  apologize  to  Attila  for  the  non-fulfilment  of 
some  articles  of  this  treaty;  and  we  derive  from  him 
some  account  of  the  domestic  manners  of  the  Huns, 
In  the  plains  of  Upper  Hungary,  somewhere  between 
the  Danube,  the  Theiss,  and  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
they  came  to  a  large  villac^e,  which  had  grown  up 
about  the  palace  of  Attila.  The  royal  edifice  was  en- 
tirely of  wood:  the  houses  of  the  Huns  were  of  the  samo 
or  some  meaner  material,  and  the  only  stone  building  was  a 
set  of  haXhh  erected  by  the  king's  favourite  Onegesius.  But 
the  wood  was  fashioned  into  columns,  carded  and  polished | 
and  the  ambassadors  could  discover  some  evidence  of  taste 
in  the  workmanship,  as  well  as  barbarous  magnificence 
in  the  display  of  the  rich  spoils  of  more  civdized  na- 
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tioni.  They  were  soon  invited  to  a  sumptuouB  entertain- 
ment, at  which  the  guests  were  all  served  in  silver  and 
gold :  hut  a  dish  of  plain  meat  on  a  wooden  trencher  was 
set  hefore  the  king,  of  which  he  partook  very  sparingly. 
His  beverage  was  equally  simple  and  frugal.  The  rest  of 
the  company  were  excited  into  loud  and  frequent  laughter 
by  the  fantastic  extravagances  cf  two  buffoons ;  but  Attila 
preserved  his  usual  inflexible  gravity.  A  secret  agent  in 
this  embassy  was  charged  with  the  disgraceM  task  of  pro- 
curing the  assassination  of  this  formidable  enemy.  Attila 
was  acquainted  with  the  real  object  of  the  mission ;  but  he 
dismissed  the  culprit,  as  well  as  his  innocent  companions, 
uninjured.  The  emperor  Theodosius  was  compelled,  how- 
ever, to  atone  for  his  base  attempt  by  a  second  embassy, 
loaded  with  magnificent  presents,  which  the  king  of  the 
Huns  was  prevailed  on  to  accept,  and  he  even  made  some 
concessions  in  return.  Theodosius  died  not  long  after  (July 
4  50)  and  was  succeeded  by  the  more  virtuous  and  able  Marcian. 

Attila  at  this  time  was  collecting  an  enormous  army,  and 
threatened  both  divisions  of  the  Roman  world.  To  each 
emperor  he  sent  the  haughty  message, '  Attila,  my  lord  and 
thy  lord,  commands  thee  to  prepare  a  palace  for  his  imme- 
diate reception.*  To  this  insult  was  added  a  demand  upon 
Marcian  for  the  arrears  of  tribute  due  from  the  late  em- 
peror Theodosius.  Marcian*s  reply  was  in  the  same  laconic 
style.  '  I  have  gold  for  my  friends,  and  steel  for  my  ene- 
mies.* It  may  have  been  the  difference  of  character  be- 
tween the  two  emperors,  which  determined  Attila  to  make 
war  on  Valentinian  first  The  pretext  for  hostility  was  this. 
Valentinian*8  sister  Honoria,  who  was  confined  in  Constan- 
tinople in  consequence  of  some  youthful  errors,  had  main- 
tained a  secret  correspondence  with  Attila,  and  sent  him  a 
ring  in  token  of  her  affection.  He  received  her  advances 
very  coolly,  until  at  this  time  it  suited  him  to  demand  her 
hand,  with  half  the  western  empire  as  her  dowry.  The 
demand  was  refused,  and  Attila  professed  to.be  satisfied  by 
the  reasons  assigned :  but  he  did  not  the  less  turn  his  arms 
against  Gaul.  A  pretence  for  entering  it  was  all  he  wanted; 
and  he  closed  with  a  proposal  from  the  son  of  Grenseric, 
king  of  the  Vandals,  to  attack  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Goths.  He  began  by  craft  what  was  to  be  carried  on  by 
violence  and  terror.  Valentinian  was  assured  that  his  war- 
like preparations  were  levelled  against  Theodoric  only :  that 
he  should  ever  look  on  the  Romans  as  his  friends,  unless 
they  espoused  the  cause  of  his  enemy.  At  the  same  time 
he  exhorted  Theodoric  to  join  him  against  the  Romans,  as 
their  common  foe.  Meanwhile,  in  midwinter  he  marched 
through  Grermany  without  halting  till  he  reached  the  Rhine 
early  in  the  spring.  There  he  defeated  the  Franks,  cut 
down  whole  forests  to  build  boats,  and  passing  the  river 
entered  Gaul,  several  cities  of  which  opened  their  gates  to 
him,  on  his  professions  of  friendship  to  the  Romans.  He 
soon  threw  off  the  mask.  The  calamities  attendant  on  this 
invasion  have  been  described  in  frightful  colours  by  Sido- 
nius,  a  contemporary,  afterwards  bishop  of  Clermont,  and 
by  the  historians  of  France,  who  have  collected  all  the 
antient  testimonies.  But  his  progress  was  at  length  ar- 
rested by  the  combined  armies  of  the  Romans  and  Gotlis, 
under  the  command  of  JEiius  and  Theodoric.  They  com- 
pelled him  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  from  the  siege  of 
Orleans,  and  came  up  with  him  in  the  extensive  plains 
surrounding  Ch£lons-sur-Mame,  a  country  well  adapted  to 
the  cavalry  of  the  Huns.  There  one  of  the  most  bloody 
battles  recorded  in  history  was  fought,  in  which  Theodoric 
was  slain.  The  issue  might  have  been  considered  doubtful ; 
but  the  advantages  of  victory  were  gained,  for  Attila  found 
it  expedient  to  retreat.  He  moVed  slowly  to  the  Rhine 
without  molestation,  and  retired  into  Pannonia  (a.d.  451). 

After  having  reinforced  his  army,  he  returned  to  repeat 
his  demand  of  the  princess  Honona  in  the  plains  of  IteJy. 
He  mastered  the  unguarded  passes  of  the  Alps,  either  in 
the  latter  end  of  451,  or  in  the  beginning  of  452,  and  ad- 
vanced at  once  to  Aquileia,  the  metropolis  of  the  province 
called  Venctia,  which  he  invested,  and  utterly  destroyed 
after  a  siege  of  three  months.  Not  a  house  was  left  stand- 
ing, nor  one  person  left  alive  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
captors.  Verona,  Mantua,  Cremona,  Brescia,  and  Ber- 
gamo, underwent  the  same  fate.  It  is  commonly  believed 
that  the  city  of  Venice  owed  its  origin  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mainland,  who  fled  at  this  time  to  the  islands 
in  the  Delta  of  the  Po.  Cassiodorus,  speaking  of  the 
Venetians,  as  he  calls  them  about  fifty  years  after,  says, 
that  they  had   no  other  fence  against  the  waves  than 


hurdles;  no  food  but  fish:  no  wealth  beside  their  boats, 
and  no  merchandise  but  salt,  which  they  exchanged  for 
other  provisions.  Attila  treated  Milan  and  Pavia  with 
unusual  clemency :  he  neither  fired  the  buildings,  nor 
massacred  the  inhabitants.  From  Milan,  Attila  nurposed 
to  advance  upon  Rome:  but  as  he  lay  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Benacus,  he  was  approached  by  a  supplica- 
tory embassy,  led  by  Avienus  and  Pope  Leo  I.  [see  Avik- 
Nus].  He  received  them  with  kindness  and  respect,  and 
consented  to  a  truce  with  Rome,  the  duration  of  which  was 
to  depend  either  on  the  folfilment  of  his  claims  on  the 
princess  Honoria,  or  the  payment  of  a  proportionate  ransom. 
Prudence  and  superstition  combined  in  this  instance  to 
check  the  implacable  temper  of  the  Hun.  His  troops,  inured 
to  the  rigours  of  a  northern  climate,  and  the  rude  simplicity 
of  a  pastoral  life,  began  to  melt  away  in  the  luxurious  plains 
of  Italy ;  and  the  great  iEtius,  unable  to  oppose  bis  pro- 
gross,  still  hung  on  his  march  with  a  constant  hostility.  His 
friends  reminded  him  of  the  fall  of  Alaric,  after  having 
plundered  the  Eternal  City,  and  the  example  was  not  with- 
out effect  upon  his  own  mind.  Nor  were  the  dignity  and 
eloquence  of  I.ieo  void  of  influence ;  and  the  memory  of  that 
influence  probably  was  preserved  and  amplified  in  the  fable 
which  represents  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  appearing  to  the 
barbarian,  and  threatening  him  with  instant  death  if  he 
rejected  th6  request  of  their  successor.  '  Jomandes  states, 
that,  on  the  signature  of  this  treaty,  Attila  retired  beyond 
the  Danube. 

The  death  of  Attila  took  place  in  453.  The  common 
opinion  is,  that  he  died  by  the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel  on 
the  night  of  his  marriage  with  a  beautiful  maiden,  whom  he 
added  to  his  many  other  wives ;  some,  with  a  natural  suspi- 
cion, impute  it  to  the  hand  of  his  bride.  Jomandes,  tran- 
scribing, probably,  from  Priscus,  relates  the  current  story, 
and  the  solemn  ceremony  of  his  funeral. 

Priscus  observes,  that  no  one  ever  subdued  so  many  coun- 
tries in  so  short  a  time.  The  vanity  of  the  Romans  refused 
to  honour  Attila  with  the  title  of  king ;  they  only  styled  him 
general  of  their  armies,  disguising  an  annual  tribute  under 
uie  specious  name  of  military  pay.  His  portrait,  given  by 
Jomandes,  presents  the  genuine  features  of  the  Calmuckrace 
he  was  low  in  stature,  broad-chested,  and  of  powerful  frame^ 
dark-complexioned,  with  a  few  straggling  hairs  in  the  place 
of  beard — with  a  large  head,  flat  nose,  and  small  eyes. 
His  carriage  was  fierce  and  haughty;  and  no  one  could 
behold  him  without  concluding  that  he  was  sent  into  the 
world  to  disturb  it  It  was  a  sayins  of  his  own,  that  the 
grass  never  grew  on  a  spot  where  his  horse  had  trod.  A 
tale  is  told  by  the  Hungarian  writers,  that  when  he  was  in 
Gaul,  a  hermit  told  him  that  he  was  the  scourge  of  God, 
who  had  put  the  sword  of  justice  into  his  hand,  to  punish 
the  vices  of  the  Christians ;  but  that  it  would  be  wrestea 
from  him  when  they  were  reclaimed.  They  add,  that 
Attila  remembered  this  saying  after  the  defeat  of  Cbilons, 
and  added  to  his  titles  that  of  FlageUum  Dm.  His  empire 
was  overthrown  and  disjointed  immediately  upon  his  death, 
by  the  disputes  and  dissensions  of  his  sons  and  chieftains ; 
the  fate  of  most  unwieldy  empires  hastily  erected  by  violence. 
(Jornandes,  De  Rebus  Gettcis,  and  Priscus,  Excerpta  de 
Legationibus,  furnish  the  best  antient  materials  for  the 
history  of  Attila.  For  modem  compilations,  see  Buat 
Histoire  des  Peuples  de  C Europe,  and  De  Guignes,  Htst. 
des  Huns,  besides  the  work  of  Gibbon,  which  has  been  our 
chief  authority,  and  the  Anc,  Un.  Hist.) 

ATTLEBURGH,  a  town  in  Norfolk,  in  the  hundred  of 
Shropham,  on  the  high-road  from  London  to  Norwich, 
through  Thetford;  14  miles  from  Thetford,  14i  from 
Norwich,  and  94  from  London. 

It  is  now  a  small  and  unimportant  place,  but  nppears  to 
have  been  of  some  consequence  in  former  ages,  though  Us 
origin  and  early  history  are  involved  in  considerable  ob- 
scurity. The  church  tower  is  old,  being  part  of  tne 
church  originally  built  here;  but  the  remainder  of  the 
edifice  is  of  later  date,  and  in  the  decorated  English  style, 
with  some  fine  windows  and  excellent  details.  It  is  a  cross 
church,  and  was  collegiate.  The  foundation  of  the  coUepe 
was  designed  by  Sir  Robert  de  Mortimer,  in  the  time  o\ 
Richard  II.,  and  carried  into  effect  by  his  executors  or 
trustees  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  It  consisted  of  a  master, 
warden,  and  four  secular  priests.  ,  . 

AtUeburgh  has  three  fairs  in  the  year ;  and  a  n»^?';J 
every  Thursday.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Methoal^» 
and  Bantists.    The  population  in  1831  was  1939* 
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ATTCKIK,  a  city  and  fofttnn  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Sinde  or  Indus,  within  the  territory  of  Ru^jeet  Sing,  Rajah 
of  Lahore,  in  33°  56'  N.  lat ,  and  72°  3(K  £.  long.  The 
fortress  was  built  bv  Akbar  in  1581,  and  takes  its  name 
from  that  braneh  of  the  Indus  whieh  flows  from  Caubul  and 
joins  the  main  stream  about  eieht  or  ten  miles  above  Attock. 
Feiishta  calb  this  braneh  of  the  Indus  '  Nilab,'  or  Blue 
River ;  it  is  now  more  commonly  known  as  the  Caubul  river. 
According  to  Major  RennelU  the  name  of  Attock*  which 
in  the  original  language  of  the  country  means  forbidden^ 
was  given  to  it  fimn  the  circumstance  of  its  forming  the 
original  boundary  of  Hindustan  in  that  quarter,  which 
boundary  it  was  unlawful  for  a  Hindu  to  pass  over  without 
fipccial  permission.  According  to  Dr.  Robertson  {Hittorictd 
Duqttisition  concerning  AnHent  India,  p.  93),  this  place  is 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  by  'an  eastern  geo- 
irrapher  quoted  by  M.  D'Anville,*  under  the  name  of  Na- 
cara.  on  the  river  Cophenes.  They  give  its  latitude  32°  30^, 
which  position  agrees  more  nearly  with  modem  observation 
than  has  usually  been  seen  in  similar  cases. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  Alexander  must  have  crossed 
the  Indus  on  his  invasion  of  India,  in  the  spring  of  326  B.C., 
at  or  near  Attock ;  but  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  he  crossed 
above  or  below,  as  just  at  the  place.  It  is  also  believed  that 
Timur,  when  he  invaded  India  in  1398,  crossed  the  Indus  at 
the  same  place ;  which  was  also  the  route  of  Nadir  Shah 
in  1 738. 

The  Indus,  as  it  flows  in  front  of  Attock,  is  nearly  800 
feet  (260  yards,  according  to  Elphinstone)  broad,  and  of 
considerable  depth ;  but  it  runs  with  so  rapid  a  current  Uiat 
no  accurate  soundings  can  be  taken.  The  banks,  which 
are  of  a  black  stone,  have  acquired  smoothness  from  the 
force  of  the  stream  and  the  constant  friction  of  the  particles 
of  sand  which  it  carries  down,  so  that  they  shine  like  polished 
marble.  Notwithstanding  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  it  's 
easily  crossed  in  boats  and  on  the  inflated  hides  of  oxen. 
The  Rj^jah  of  Lahore  m>w  keeps  a  bridge  of  thirty-seven 
boats  at  Attock,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  his  army 
across  the  river. 

The  fortress  was  fonnerly  the  residence  of  the  Afghan 
govern ment,  and  was  then  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance ;  but  since  1818,  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Rajah  of  Lahore,  it  has  been  fast  falling  to  decay. 
It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  and  stands  on  a 
low  hill  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  to  which  it  offers  a 
front  of  1200  feet :  the  walls,  which  recede  from  the  river, 
are  of  double  that  length ;  they  are  built  of  polished  stone, 
and  make  a  handsome  appearance.  The  place  has  the  dis- 
advantage, in  a  military  point  of  view,  of  being  commanded 
by  a  hill  at  the  back ;  there  is  also  a  fort,  which  was  built  by 
Nadir  Shah,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  (See  Ren- 
neirs  Memoir;  Elphinstone's  Caubtdt  p.  623;  Repcrt 
of  Committee  </  Houee  of  Commons  on  Indian  Affairs, 
Session  1832;  Bumes's  Memoir  on  the  Indus.  London 
Geog.  JoufTud*  1833.) 

ATTORNEY  is  a  person  substituted  {ataume,  attorna- 
i«r),  from  atoumer,  attomare,  to  substitute,  and  signifies  one 
put  in  the  place  or  turn  of  another  to  manage  his  concerns. 
He  is  either  a  private  attorney  authorized  to  make  contracts, 
and  do  other  acta  for  his  principal  by  an  instrument  called 
a  letter  of  attorney ;  or  he  is  an  attorney  at  law,  practising  in 
the  several  courts  of  common  law.  The  latter  description 
only  will  be  treated  of  under  this  head.  As  to  the  former, 
see  Larm  or  Attori^y. 

An  attorney  at  law  answers  to  the  procurator,  or  proctor, 
of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  of  our  ecclesiastical  courts. 
Before  the  statute  13  Edward  I.,  c.  10,  suitors  could  not 
appear  in  court  by  attorney  without  the  king's  special  war- 
rant, but  were  compelled  to  appear  in  person,  as  is  still  the 
practice  in  criminal  cases.  The  authority  given  by  that 
statute  to  prosecute  or  defend  by  attorney  formed  the  attor- 
neys into  a  regular  body,  and  so  greatly  increased  their 
number,  that  several  statutes  and  rules  of  court  for  their 
regulation  and  for  limiting  their  number  were  passed  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.,  Henry  VI.,  and  Elisabeth :  one  of 
which,  the  33  Henry  VI.  c.  7,  states,  that  not  long  before 
there  were  only  six  or  eight  attorneys  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
'  quo  tempore  magna  tranquilUtas  regnabat;  but  that  their 
increase  to  twenty-four  was  to  the  vexation  and  prejudice  of 
the  counties ;  and  it  therefore  enacts,  that  for  the  future 
there  shall  be  only  six  in  Norfolk,  six  in  Suffolk,  and  two  in 
Norwich — a  provision  which  has  been  since  signally  evaded, 
though  not  repealed.    It  will  be  oonvenient  to  consider^ 


1st  The  admission  of  attorneys  to  pnustiae,  their  femel- 
ment,  and  certificates: — 

2d.  Their  duties,  functions,  privileges,  and  disabilities. 

3d.  The  consequences  of  their  misbelwviour. 

4th.  Their  remedy  for  recovering  their  fees,  &o. 

1st.  The  admission  of  attorneys  to  practise,  their  enrol- 
ment, and  certificates. — The  earlier  regulations  as  to  the 
admission  of  an  attorney  (see  3  Jac.  I.  c.  7,  s.  2,  and  rules 
of  courti  in  8  Car.  I.,  and  1654)  required  that  he  should 
serve  for  five  years  as  clerk  to  some  judge,  seijeant,  counsel, 
attorney,  or  officer  of  court ;  that  he  sh<nild  be  found,  on  exa- 
mination by  appointed  practisers,  of  good  ability  and  honesty ; 
and  that  he  should  be  admitted  of,  and  reside  m,  some  inn  of 
coiurt  or  chancery,  and  keep  commons  there.  These  were 
superseded  by  the  2  Geo.  II.  c.  23,  s.  5,  now  in  force ;  which 
provides  that  no  person  shall  practise  as  an  attorney  in  the 
superior  courts  unless  he  has  been  bound  by  contract  in 
writing  to  serve  for  five  years  as  clerk  to  a  regular  attorney, 
and  has  continued  five  vears  in  such  service,  and  has 
been  afterwards  examined,  sworn,  admitted,  and  enrolled 
in  manner  in  the  act  mentioned,  underpenslty  of  50/.  and 
an  incapacity  to  sue  for  his  fees.  This  provision  is  by 
subsequent  statutes  extended  to  practising  in  the  county 
court  or  the  quarter  sessions;  and  by  34  Geo.  III.  c.  14, 
s.  4,  any  person  practising  as  an  attorney  without  due  ad- 
mission and  enrolment  shall  forfeit  100/:,  and  be  disabled 
from  suing  for  his  fees.  By  the  1  &  2  deo.  IV.  c.  48,  and 
3  Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  persons  having  taken  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  or  bachelor  of  law,  in  the  university  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin,  and  having  served  under 
contract  in  writing  for  three  years  with  an  attorney,  and 
having  been  actually  employed  during  the  three  years  by 
such  attorney  or  his  agent  in  the  business  of  an  attorney, 
shall  be  qualified  to  be  admitted  as  fully  as  if  they  had 
served  five  years ;  provided  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
was  taken  within  six  years  after  matriculation,  and  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  law  was  taken  within  eight  years  after  matricu- 
lation :  the  binding  to  the  attorney  must  also  be  within  four 
years  after  the  taking  of  the  degree.  By  the  22  Geo.  II.  c.  46, 
an  affidavit  must  be  made  within  three  months  from  the  date 
of  tbe  articles  of  the  execution  thereof  by  the  attorney  and  by 
the  clerk,  which  affidavit  must  be  filed  in  the  court  where 
the  attorney  is  enrolled,  and  be  road  in  open  court  before 
the  clerk  is  admitted  and  enrolled  an  attorney.  Acts  of 
indemnity  aro  however  occasionally  passed,  relieving  per> 
sons  who  have  neglected  to  file  their  affidavits  within  the 
limited  time.  By  the  last  general  stamp  act,  a  duty  of  120/. 
is  imposed  upon  the  articles  of  clerkship  of  attorney,  and 
1/.  15ff.  on  the  counterpart;  and  by  34  Geo.  IIL  c.  14, 
s.  2,  the  articles,  duly  stamped,  must  be  enrolled  or  regis- 
tered with  the  proper  oflker  in  that  court  where  the  party 
proposes  to  practise  as  an  attorney.  No  attorney  is  al- 
lowed to  have  mora  than  two  articled  clerks  at  once, 
and  these  only  during  such  time  as  he  is  actually  in  prac- 
tice on  his  own  account,  and  not  at  any  time  during  which 
he  himself  is  employed  as  clerk  by  another  attorney.  The 
clerk,  in  order  to  be  admitted  an  attorney,  must  actually 
serve  five  years  under  his  articles ;  but  by  22  Geo.  IIL 
c.  46,  in  case  the  attorney  dies,  or  discontinues  to  practise,  or 
the  articles  aro  by  mutual  consent  cancelled,  then  the  clerk 
may  serve  the  rosidue  of  the  time  under  articles  to  any 
other  practising  attorney,  and  the  new  articles  are  not 
subject  to  stamp.  34  Geo.  III.  c.  14,  s.  5,  except  the  duty  of 
1/.  \bs.  The  articled  clerk  may  serve  one  year,  but  not  a 
longer  time,  with  the  agent  of  the  attorney  to  whom  he  is 
articled :  a  plan  generally  adopted  by  country  clerks,  who 
thus  acquire  a  year's  experience  of  the  practice  in  London, 
without  delaying  their  admission :  and  by  the  1  &  2  Geo. 
IV.  c.  48,  s.  2,  an  articled  clerk  who  becomes  bond  fids,  a 
pupil  to  a  barrister,  or  certificated  special  pleader,  for  one 
U)hole  year,  may  be  admitted  in  tbe  same  manner  as  is  done 
if  he  serves  one  year  with  tbe  agent  of  the  attorney  to  whom 
he  is  bound.  Before  the  clerk  can  be  admitted  an  attorney, 
he  must  cause  an  affidavit  of  the  actual  service  under  the 
articles,  sworn  by  himself  or  the  attorney  with  whom  he  has 
served,  to  be  filed  in  the  oourt  to  which  he  seeks  admission ; 
he  must  also  make  oath  (or  affirmation,  if  a  Quaker)  that  he 
has  duly  paid  the  stamp  duty  on  the  articles,  and  that  he 
will  truly  and  honestly  aemean  himself  as  an  attorney ;  and 
must  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  sub- 
scribe the  declaration  against  popery,  or,  if  a  Konaan  Ca- 
tholic, the  declaration  and  oath  prescribed  by  tbe  statute 
31  Geo.  III.  c.  32,  8. 1.    The  attorney  pays  a  stamp  duty 
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on  his  adminioii  of  25/.  Hii  akbm  is  then  enrolled 
without  fee  hy  the  officer  of  court»  in  books  appointed 
for  the  purpose:  to  which  books  all  persons  have  free 
acces*^.  without  payment  of  any  fee.  When  the  attorney 
is  admitteH^  he  subscribes  a  roll,  which  is  the  origins^ 
roll  of  attorneys,  of  which  the  court  takes  notice  as  the 
recorded  li>t  of  its  officers,  and  from  which  the  names  are 
copied  into  the  books.  An  attorney  duly  sworn,  admitted, 
and  enrolled  in  any  of  the  superior  courts  of  iaw,  may  be 
sworn  and  admiUed  in  the  comrts  of  equity  without  fee  or 
stamp  diity ;  and  so  a  solicitor  in  any  court  of  equity  at 
Westminster  may  be  sworn,  admitted,  and  enrolleu  an  at- 
torney of  his  Majesty^s  courts  of  law ;  and  an  attorney  in  a 
superior  court  at  Westminster  is  capable  of  being  admitted  in 
any  inferior  court  of  recotd.  An  attorney  admitted  in  one 
court  of  record  at  Westminster,  may,  by  the  consent  in 
writing  of  any  other  attorney  of  another  court,  practise  in 
the  name  of  such  other  attorney  in  such  other  court,  though 
not  himself  admitted  in  such  court.  But  if  any  sworn 
attorney  knowingly  permit  any  oth«r  person,  not  being  a 
sworn  attorney  of  another  oourt,  to  practise  in  his  name,  he 
is  disabled  from  acting  as  an  attorney*  and  his  admittanoe 
becomes  void. 

In  addition  to  swearing,  admission,  and  enrolment,  an 
attorney,  in  order  to  be  duly  qualified  Ibr  practice,  must  take 
out  a  certificate  at  the  8tam|>-offieo  every  year  between  the 
15th  November  and  1 6th  December  fbr  the  year  following, 
the  duty  on  which  is  12/.  if  he  reside  in  London  or  West- 
minster, or  within  the  delivery  of  the  twopenny  post,  or 
within  the  city  of  Bdinbnrgh,  and  has  been  in  practice  three 
years ;  or  6/.  if  he  has  been  admitted  a  less  time ;  and  if 
he  reside  elsewhere,  and  has  been  admitted  three  years,  8/. ; 
or  if  he  has  not  been  admitted  so  long,  4/. ;  and  if  he  prac- 
tise without  certificate,  or  without  payment  of  the  proper 
duty,  he  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  60/.  and  an  incapacity  to 
sue  for  his  fees.  (55  Geo.  III.  o.  184,  s.  27.)  But  by  the 
44  Geo.  III.  0.  98.  s.  10,  these  penalties  oan  only  be  sued 
fbr  by  the  Attorney- General,  like  other  stamp  penalties ; 
and  acts  of  indemnity  are  occasionally  passed  to  relieve 
attorneys  who  have  neglected  to  take  out  their  certificates 
in  due  time.  The  omission  by  an  attorney  to  take  out  his 
certificate  for  one  whole  year  incapacitates  him  from  prac- 
tising, and  renders  his  admission  void ;  but  the  courts  have 
power  to  re-admit  him  on  payment  of  the  ah'cars  of  certi- 
ficate duty,  and  such  penalty  as  the  courts  think  fit.  (37 
(jeo.  III.  c.  90.) 

2.  The  dutiee,  functiwu,  privileges,  and  dieabiliHee  of 
attorneys. — The  principal  duties  of  an  attorney  are  care, 
skill,  and  integrity ;  and  if  he  be  not  deficient  in  these 
essential  requisites,  he  is  not  responsible  for  mere  error  or 
mistake  in  the  exercise  of  his  profusion.  But  if  he  be 
deficient  in  proper  skill  or  oare,  and  a  loss  thereby  arises  to 
his  client,  he  is  liable  to  a  special  action  on  the  case :  as,  if 
the  attorney  neglect  on  the  trial  to  procure  the  attendance 
of  a  material  witness ;  or  if  he  neglect  attending  an  arbitra- 
tor to  whom  his  clients  cause  is  refbrred ;  or  if  he  omit  to 
charge  a  defendant  in  custody  at  the  suit  of  his  client,  in 
execution  within  the  proper  time.  When  an  attorney  bds 
once  undertaken  a  cause,  he  cannot  withdraw  from  it  at  bis 
pleasure,  since  this  would  injure  his  client ;  and  though  he 
is  not  bound  to  proceed  if  his  chent  neglect  to  supplv  him 
with  money  to  meet  the  necessary  disbursements,  yet  before 
an  attorney  can  abandon  the  cause  on  the  ground  of  want 
of  funds,  he  must  give  a  sufficient  and  reasonable  notice  to 
the  client  of  his  intention.  When  deeds  or  writings  come  to 
an  attomey*s  hands  in  the  way  of  his  business  as  an  attor- 
ney, the  court,  on  motion,  will  make  a  rule  upon  him  to  deli- 
ver them  back  to  the  party  on  payment  of  what  is  due  to  him 
on  account  of  professional  services  and  disbursements,  and 
particularly  when  he  has  given  an  undertaking  to  re-deliver 
them :  but,  unless  they  come  to  his  hands  strictly  in  his 
business  as  an  attorney,  the  oourt  will  not  make  a  rule,  but 
leave  the  party  to  bring  his  action  against  the  attorney. 

An  attorney  duly  enrolled  and  certificated  is  considered 
to  be  always  personally  present  in  oouii,  and  on  that  ac- 
count has  still  some  privileges^  though  they  are  now  much 
narrowed.  Till  lately  he  was  entitled  to  sue  by  a  peculiar 
process,  called  an  attachment  of  privOege,  and  to  be  sued 
m  his  own  court  bv  bill ;  but  the  late  act  for  uniformity  of 
process,  2  Will.  IV.  c.  39,  has  abolished  these  distincttons, 
and  an  attorney  now  sues  and  is  sued  like  other  persons. 
By  reason  of  the  supposed  necessity  for  his  presence  in 
Wut»  an  attorney  is  exempt  from  offices  ]«quinng  penonal 


service,  as  those  of  sker^f  0onktM9^  oimmr  ^  (hi  poor, 
and  also  from  serving  as  a  juror.  These  privileges  beiBg 
allowed  not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  attolmeys  as  of  their 
clients,  are  confined  to  attorneys  who  practise,  er  at  least 
have  practised  within  a  year. 

An  attorney  is  also  subject  to  some  disabilities  and  r^ 
strictions.  No  attorney  practising  in  the  King's  Courts 
can  be  under-sheriff,  sherifTs  clerk,  receiver,  or  sbeiiiTs 
bailiff.  (1  Hen.  V.  c.  4.)  No  clerk  of  the  peace,  or  his  de- 
puty, can  ace  as  attorney  or  agent  at  the  Quarter  Sessioni, 
under  a  penalty  of  50/.  (22  Geo.  U.  e.  46.)  By  rule  of 
Michaelmas  Term,  1654,  no  attorney  can  be  lessee  in  eject- 
ment, or  bail  for  a  defendant  in  any  action.  By  5  Geo,  II. 
c.  18.  s.  8,  no  attorney  can  be  a  justice  of  the  peace  whfle 
in  practice  as  an  attomev ;  and  no  practising  attorney  esa 
be  a  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Tax  without  possessiog 
100/.  per  annum.  By  12  Geo.  II.  e.  IS,  no  attorney  who  is 
a  prisoner  in  any  prison,  or  within  the  ndes  or  liberties 
thereof,  can  sue  out  any  process,  or  commence  or  prosecute 
any  suit,  under  penalty  of  being  struck  off  the  foU,  and  inca- 
pacitated ftom  acting  as  an  attorney  for  the  Aitofe ;  and  the 
punishment  is  the  same  for  any  attorney  who  suffers  as 
attorney  in  prison  to  prosecute  a  suit  in  his  name !  but  sa 
attorney  in  prison  may  carry  on  suits  commenced  before  bis 
confinement ;  and  the  statute  does  not  probibil  his  deftad- 
ing,  but  only  his  prosecuting  suits. 

3.  7^  consequences  of  an  attorney's  misb^utvhur.'^ 
The  court  which  has  admitted  an  attorney  to  practise  treats 
him  as  one  of  its  officers,  and  exercises  a  summary  juria^ 
diction  over  him,  either  for  the  benefit  of  his  clients,  er  ftir 
his  own  punishment  in  case  of  misconduct.  If  he  li 
charged  on  affidavit  with  f^aud  er  malpractice,  eontrsry  te 
justice  and  common  honesty,  the  court  will  call  upon  him  to 
answer  the  matters  of  the  affidavit ;  and  if  he  do  not  dis- 
tinctly deny  the  charges  imputed  to  him,  or  if  he  swear  ts 
an  incredible  story  in  disproof  of  them,  the  court  will  great 
an  attachment  If  the  misconduct  of  the  attomev  amoont 
to  an  indictable  offence,  the  courts  will  in  general  leave  hitt 
to  be  indicted  by  the  party  complaining,  and  will  not  call 
upon  him  to  answer  the  matters  of  an  affidavit.  If  the 
attorney  has  been  fhiudulently  admitted,  or  has  been  eon* 
Ticted  of  felony  or  any  other  oflfence  which  renders  him 
unfit  to  practise,  or  if  he  has  knowingly  suffered  his  name 
to  be  used  by  a  person  unqualified  to  practise,  or  if  he  hu 
himself  acted  as  i^ent  for  such  a  person,  or  tf  he  has  signed 
a  fictitious  name  to  a  demurrer  purporting  to  be  the  sig- 
nature of  a  barrister,  or  otherwise  grossly  misbehaved  him- 
self, the  court  will  order  him  to  he  struck  e/B  the  roll  of 
attoroeys.  But  striking  off  the  roll  is  not  a  perpetual  die- 
ability :  for  in  some  instances  the  court  will  permit  him  to 
be  restored,  considering  the  punishment  in  the  light  of  S 
suspension  only. 

4.  The  attorney's  remedy  for  recovering  hie  f^j^kt 
attorney  may  recover  his  fees  from  his  olimit  in  an  action  of 
debt  or  indelfitatus  assumpsit,  which  he  may  maintain  for 
business  done  in  other  courts  as  well  as  in  that  of  which  be 
is  admitted  an  attorney.  But  an  attorney  cannot  reoowr  Ibr 
conducting  a  suit  in  which,  owing  to  grots  nei^igence  of 
other  cause,  the  client  has  had  no  l^nefit  whatever  from  the 
attorney *B  superintendence.  By  the  S  Geo.  II.  o.  93.  a.  83,  no 
attorney  shall  sue  for  the  recovery  of  his  fees  or  disbunementi 
till  the  expiration  of  one  lunar  month  after  he  has  delivered  te 
his  client  a  bill  of  such  fees  or  disbursemeata,  written  in  a 
legible  hand,  and  subscribed  with  his  own  hand ;  and  on 
application  of  the  pai^  chargeable  by  such  bill,  ^e  court, 
or  a  judge  or  baron  of  the  court  in  which  ihm  business  it 
done,  may  refer  the  bill  to  be  taxed  by  tiie  proper  officer; 
and  if  the  attorney,  or  the  perty  chargeable,  shall  refhse  to 
attend  such  taxation,  the  officer  may  tax  the  bill  ex  parte, 
pending  which  reference  and  taxation  no  motion  shall  be 
commenced  for  the  demand ;  and  on  the  taxation  and  settle- 
ment of  the  bill,  the  party  shall  pay  to  the  attorney,  or  u 
the  court  shall  direct,  the  whole  sum  due  on  the  bill,  or  be 
liable  to  attachment  or  process  of  contempt ;  and  if  it  is 
found  that  the  attorney  hss  been  overpaid,  then  he  shall 
forthwith  refund.  The  statute  only  applies  to  fbea  and  dis- 
bursements for  business  done  in  a  court  of  law  or  equity. 
If  the  whole  bill  be  for  conveyancing,  it  cannot  be  taxed; 
but  if  any  part  of  the  bill  be  for  businesa  done  in  court, 
the  bill  must  be  delivered  a  month  belbre  Uie  action  it 
brought,  or  the  attorney  cannot  recover,  in  which  case  alt 
the  items  are  taxed.  Many  nice  disttootkaaa  have 
drawn  nt  to  what  trantantwnt  4d 
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Toutaii  in  Mttom«y  in  reoorering  hk  costs,  he  has  a  1^ 
iir  th«  tinottnt  of  his  bill  upon  the  deeds  aod  papers  of  his 
ilieiit  vliieh  have  eoihe  to  his  hands  in  the  course  of  his 
yqfetriDiid  employment ;  and  till  his  bill  be  paid,  the  court 
vitt  not  order  them  to  be  delivered  up,  nor  can  an  action  be 
mamtained  for  them.  The  attorney  has  also  the  same  lien 
an  any  money  recovered  by  his  client  which  comes  to  his 
hands  in  the  character  of  his  attorney.  As  a  fturther  secu- 
fity  to  the  attomey»  his  client  is  not  permitted  to  discharge 
htffl  and  substitute  another  without  obtaining  the  leave  of 
4ie  court  or  It  Judge's  order  for  that  purpose,  which  is  never 
granted  except  upon  the  terms  of  paying  the  first  attor- 
iev  s  bin.  See  Rule  3  Will.  IV.,  reg.  1,  s.  93.  (See  Bac. 
Abridgment  tit.  Aiiorwfy,  7th  edition ;  Tidds /Voe/tctf,  9th 
edition,  chap,  iiL  and  xiv.) 

ATT9RNEY-QENBRAL,  The  attorney-general  is  a 
mintslert&i  officer  of  the  crown,  specially  appointed  by  let- 
letB-paterit.  He  is,  in  principle,  nothing  more  than  the 
attorney  fcft  the  king,  and  stands  in  precisely  the  same  rela- 
tion to  him  that  everv  other  attorney  does  to  his  employer. 
The  addition  of  the  term  '  general*  to  the  name  of  the 
office  probably  took  place  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from 
attorneys  appointed  to  act  for  the  crown  in  particular 
eourtSt  snch  as  the  attorney  for  the  Court  of  Wards,  or 
the  master  of  the  Crown  Office,  whose  official  name  is 
'cofoner  and  attorney  for  the  king'  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  By  degrees  the  office,  which  has  usually  been 
filed  by  persons  of  the  highest  eminence  in  the  profession  of 
the  law,  has  become  one  of  great  dignity  and  importance. 
The  duties  of  the  attorney-general  are  to  exhibit  informa- 
tions and  conduct  prosecutions  for  such  heinous  misde- 
nieanoars  as  tend  to  disturb  or  endanger  the  state ;  to  ad- 
vice the  heads  of  the  various  departments  of  government  on 
legal  questions ;  to  conduct  all  suits  and  prosecutions  re- 
Ittinff  to  the  collection  of  the  public  revenue  of  the  crown ; 
to  file  informations  in  the  Exchequer,  in  order  to  obtain 
sstisfbction  for  any  personal  wrox^  committed  in  the  lands 
or  oth^r  possessions  of  the  crown  ;  to  institute  and  conduct 
suits  for  the  protection  of  charitable  endowments*  in  which 
the  king,  as  paren^i  pcUrine,  is  entitled  to  interfere ;  and 
genera^  to  appear  m  all  legal  proceedings,  and  in  all 
courts,  wnere  the  interests  of  the  crown  aro  in  question. 

The  precise  rank  and  precedence  of  the  attorney-eeneral 
have  frequently  been  the  subject  of  discussion  and  dispute. 
Indeed  the  early  history  and  origin  of  this  office,  upon  which 
the  question  of  precedence  in  a  great  measure  depends,  is 
matter  of  great  obscurity.  Thero  is  no  doubt  that  at  all 
times  tha  king  must  have  had  an  attorney  to  represent  the 
interests  ot  the  crown  in  the  several  courts  of  justice ;  but 
in  eaily  limes  he  was  probably  not  an  officer  of  such  high 
tank  and  importanee  as  the  attorney-general  of  the  present 
day.  There  are  no  traces  of  such  an  officer  till  some  cen- 
tories  after  the  conquest ;  and  it  is  clear  that,  until  a  com- 
paratively late  period,  the  lung's  seijeant  was  the  chief  exe- 
cutive oflieer  for  pleas  of  the  crown.  (Spelman,  Glosi,  tit. 
Servien$  ad  legem.)  tn  the  old  form  of  proclamation  upon 
ihs  arraignment  of  a  criminal,  the  king  s  serjeant  was,  till 
rery  Ut^,  always  named  before  the  attorney-general ;  and 
pKviouidy  to  the  Commonwealth  he  invariably  spoke  before 
aim  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  and  performed  the  duty  of 
'opening  the  pleadings,*  which  since  the  Commonwealth 
has  always  been  done  by  the  junior  counsel.  In  the  reign 
of  Jamas  I.  a  curious  altercation  between  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
who  was  then  attorney-general,  aud  a  serjeant-at-law,  upon 
this  subject,  is  related  in  Bulstrode's  Reports,  vol.  iii.  p.  32, 
vpon  which  occasion  Lord  Coke,  who  was  then  chief  justice, 
laid  that  '  no  segeant  ought  to  move  before  the  king*s 
sstccney,  when  be  moves  for  the  king ;  but  ibr  other  mo- 
tkms  any  seijeant- at-law  is  to  move  before  him.'  He  added, 
likat  when  '  he  was  the  king's  attornev,  he  never  offered  to 
move  baftaa  a  seijeant,  unless  it  was  K>r  the  king.' 

AU  questions  respecting  the  precedency  of  the  attomey- 
MBecal  and  the  segeants  were  terminated  by  a  special  war- 
rant of  his  late  majesty,  George  IV.,  when  Prince  Regent, 
tQ  1811,  by  which  it  was  arranged  that  the  attorney-general 
and  the  solicitor-general  should  have  place  and  audience  at 
the  haad  of  the  English  bar. 

A  discnssion  arose  during  the  session  of  parliament 
IB34»  al  the  hearing  of  a  Scoteh  appeal  in  the  House  of 
Locdsy  npon  the  quenion  of  precedency  between  the  attorney- 


gineral  and  tha  laid  adfoeata  of  Sdotknd,  which  waa 
flnallydecided  in  fkvour  of  the  former. 

ATTRACTION,  from  two  Latin  words  signifying  a 
drawing  towarde,  a  term  the  meaning  of  which  has  been 
obscured  by  the  verbal  disputes  of  a  century  and  a  half. 
Considering  the  great  impormnoe  of  correctly  understanding 
a  word  which  is  in  such  universal  use,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  point  out  the  various  ways  in  which  it  has  been  misun- 
derstood. The  applications  of  the  word  to  the  experi- 
mentarfaets  which  it  Implies,  such  as  attraction  of  graTi* 
tation,  attraction  of  cohesion,  electrical  attraction,  capillary 
attraction,  &c.,  must  be  looked  for  under  the  heads  Gravi- 
tation, C0HB810N,  Electricity,  &c. 

When  a  word  has  been  the  subject  of  dispute,  especially 
when  there  have  been  ignorant  and  learned  men  on  both 
sides,  it  generally  happens  that  several  different  meanings 
have  been  affixed  to  it.  In  the  present  instance  we  are 
obliged  to  make  use  of  more  terms  than  one  to  represent  the 
various  senses  in  which  attraction  has  been  used.  We  shall 
therefore  explain  what  we  mean  by  mathematical  attraction, 
fnathematico-physical  attraction,  and  physical  attraction. 
The  reader  may  supply  any  terms  whicn  he  likes  better,  if 
he  will  take  care  to  distinguish  their  meanings. 

(1 .)  When  we  see  the  body  A  move  towards  B,  we  see 
the  effect  that  would  be  produced,  if  B,  directly  or  indirectly, 
had  the  power  of  drawing  A  towards  it,  or  of  attracting  it. 
But  if  we  only  see  the  fact,  and  measure  the  law  of  the 
motion,  and  find  thereby  that  A  moves  as  it  would  move  if 
B  did  attract  it  according  to  some  simple  law,  we  can  then 
find  what  is  to  take  place  during  the  rest  of  the  motion,  if 
the  same  law  continue.  For,  in  the  mathematical  formulm, 
deduced  ^m  principles  which  have  always  been  ad- 
mitted and  appealed  to  by  the  opponents  of  attraction 
themselves,  it  clearly  is  of  no  importance,  as  to  results, 
whether  we  substitute  the  real  truth  of  nature,  or  that  which 
is  equivalent  to  it  in  its  effects,  or  in  the  particular  effect 
under  consideration.  Thus,  if  the  earth  move  round  the 
sun,  in  just  the  same  manner  as  it  would  do  if  the  sun 
attracted  it  according  to  the  Newtonian  law,  then  that  law 
may  be  used  as  a  means  Of  deducing  fixture  phenomena. 
A  person  who  admits  so  much,  admits  what  we  mean 
by  mathemaHccd  attraction.  We  might  instance  various 
mathematical  modes  of  speaking,  which  in  strict  physics  are 
false.  The  sun  throws  a  shadow.  The  sun  throws  nothing 
but  Kght,  and  it  is  because  an  opaque  body  prevents  his 
throwing  direct  light  that  there  is  a  shadow.  But  the 
phenomenon  is  as  if  the  sun  did  throw  the  positive  appear- 
ance called  shadow,  and  the  phrase  is  admitted.  The  sun 
moves  round  the  6arth  once  a  day — should  be,  the  earth 
turns  round  its  axis  once  a  day ;  but  we  see  the  same 
appearances  as  would  be  presented  if  the  sun  did  move 
round  the  earth.  But  the  most  direct  use  of  the  maihe- 
maiicai  wsiy  of  speaking  is  in  the  term  centrifugal  forcs 
(which  see),  where  we  speak  as  if  a  body  really  endea- 
voured to  go  direct  away  from  a  centre,  when  in  truth  it 
endeavours  to  keep  its  own  straight  line  of  motion  unal- 
tered. But  the  effect  being  exactly  that  of  an  endeavour  to 
move  directly  away,  the  term  is  admitted,  though  certainly 
more  liable  to  be  misunderstood  than  attraction. 

(2.)  When  A  not  only  moves  towards  B,  but  it  is  plain 
that  B  is  in  some  wav  or  other  an  agent  in  the  motion  of  A, 
there  is  what  we  will  call  mathematicophysiccd  attraction. 
Place  a  needle  so  as  to  swim  on  water,  and  hold  a  magnet 
north  of  it;  the  needle  will  slowly  move  towards  the 
north.  But  place  the  magnet  east,  and  the  northward 
motion  will  be  almost  immediatelv  destroyed  by  the  resist- 
ance of  the  water,  and  the  needle  will  then  move  east; 
and  so  on  for  any  other  point  of  the  compass.  Here  then, 
in  addition  to  the  conclusions  we  might  draw  from  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  we  see  that  the  magnet  is  in  some  way 
or  otnex  an  actor.  In  the  preceding  case,  B  might  be 
taken  away,  and  for  any  thing  we  are  supposed  to  know  to 
the  contrary,  A  might  continue  its  motion  just  as  before; 
but  in  the  present  case,  the  needle  always  moves  towards 
where  the  magnet  is,  and  never  moves  towards  where  the 
magnet  is  not.  The  words  cause  and  effect,  then,  have 
no  meaning,  ii  we  may  not  say  it  is  the  magnet  which 
attracts  (draws)  the  needle.  But  whether  it  draws  it  directly, 
or  whether  it  acts  upon  some  all-pervading  fluid  (this  word 
is  really  almost  synonymous  with  unknown  cause),  as  some 
have  supposed,  which  fluid  acts  upon  the  needle,  or  whether 
any  other  intermediate  cause  exists,  is  not  necessary  to 
be  considered  here.    We  do  not  mean  to  imply  anything 
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fbr  or  against  such  BuppoBttions  when  we  say  that  there 
does  exist  a  mathemoHco-phynccU  attraction. 

Further  to  illustrate  our  meaning : — ^when  a  wooden  swan 
swims  towards  a  bit  of  bread,  there  is  mathematical  attrac- 
tion between  the  swan  and  the  bread,  to  puzzle  children : 
there  is  a  maUiematico-physical  attraction  between  the  iron 
hidden  in  the  bird,  and  the  magnet  hidden  in  the  bread,  to 
puzzle  philosophers :  the  unknown  nature  of  the  cause  has 
never  caused  the  children  to  doubt  the  fact ;  but  some 
philosophers,  in  former  times  at  least,  have  gone  as  great 
lengths. 

(3.)  By  physical  attraction  is  implied  a  power  residing  in  B, 
by  which  A  is  drawn  to  it  without  the  intermediation  of  any 
other  cause  whatever,  except  the  will  of  the  Creator.  If  a 
space  of  the  universe  could  be  entirely  cleared  of  matter, 
except  only  two  portions  (particles  or  atoms,  if  such  things 
are),  A  and  B,  at  rest ;  then  if  A  would  necessarily  begin  to 
move  towards  B  by  some  power  in  B,  which  is  as  much  a 
part  of  its  actual  existence  as  its  figure  or  impenetrability, 
there  exists  what  we  mean  by  physical  attraction.  Whe- 
ther there  be  such  a  power  or  not  is  not  known ;  nor,  we 
think,  can  it  ever  be  known.  For  even  supposing  we 
had  followed  the  chain  of  secondary  causes  till  we  had 
approached  to  the  First  Cause,  we  could  not  be  certain  we 
had  done  so  without  becoming  acquainted  with  a  nature 
and  modes  of  action,  for  which  our  very  terms  have  never 
been  anything  but  expressions  either  of  complete  igno- 
rance, or  feeble  analogies  from  our  own  perceptions. 

Let  the  cause  of  attraction  be  discovered,  and  whatever  it 
be,  denote  it  by  (  )  ;  then  shall  we  have  the  same  succes- 
sion of  unmeaning  disputes  about  (  )  that  have  employed 
misguided  energies  about  the  word  attraction.  Those  who 
positively  deny  physical  attraction  are  not  aware  what  they 
are  saying,  unless  they  deny  the  possibility  of  matter  having 
properties  which  are  not  directly  perceptible  to  the  senses : 
those  who  positively  affirm  the  same  are  as  illogical,  unless 
they  mean  to  deny  the  possibility  of  an  intermediate  agent. 
Both  parties  are  meddling  with  matters  on  which  no  direct 
experiments  can  be  made. 

We  now  nroceed  to  inquire  what  are  the  proofs  that  971a- 
thcmatico'pnysical  attraction  (which  sort  of  attraction  we 
mean  throughout  the  rest  of  this  article,  unless  the  contrary 
be  specially  mentioned)  does  really  and  universally  take 
place  between  the  portions  of  matter  composing  our  uni- 
verse. This  ouestbn  divides  itself  into  the  proofs  of  matter 
attracting  ana  being  attracted  by  matter  uvon  our  earth ; 
and  the  matter  of  our  earth  attracting  and  oeing  attracted 
by  the  matter  qf  other  planets. 

We  will  take  this  opportunity  of  trying  to  remove  the 
effect  of  a  mere  sarcasm,  which  may  prejudice  the  reader 
against  the  proofs  which  we  produce.  Asks  the  objector.  Are 
we  to  believe  that  every  particle  of  matter,  how  small  soever* 
attracts  every  other?  One  says  (we  remember  to  have 
seen)  toonderful !  to  the  supposition  that  the  snuff  in  his 
snuff-box  attracts  the  snuff  in  the  snuff-boxes  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Saturn.  The  author  is  one  of  the  Hutchinso- 
niaas,  as  they  are  called,  who  maintain  the  reality  of 
every  phenomenon  mentioned  in  common  terms  throughout 
the  Bible,  which  they  call  drawing  their  natural  philosophy 
from  thence ;  though  perhaps,  by  following  St  Paul's  ad- 
vice—to prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good — 
they  might  equallv  have  acted  up  to  their  principle.  It  is 
wonderful!  then  that  terrestrial  and  Saturnian  snuff  should 
mutually  attract.  Be  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon,  real  or 
presumed,  what  it  may,  it  will  certainly  be  wonderful.  All 
the  works  of  God  are  wonderful,  says  King  David ;  but  the 
preceding  method  of  reasoning  would  convict  us  of  impiety 
for  quoting  him.  To  pursue  it  in  the  author's  style :  Is  a 
snuffbox  a  wonderfhl  work  of  God ;  and  a  Scotch  snuff- 
box, with  a  picture  of  a  man  and  a  gun,  and  a  little  dog  ? 
Every  association  may  be  made  ridiculous  which  compares 
small  things  with  great ;  but  surely  it  is  not  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that,  in  whatever  way  the  earth  may  act  as  a  whole, 
any  part  of  it,  however  small,  may  perform  its  proportional 
part  Take  the  following  parallel  case:  nothing  can  be 
more  indisputable,  that,  when  any  body  is  in  rotation,  and  a 
part  is  drawn  towards  the  centre,  the  velocity  of  rotation  is 
increased.  This  is  seen  in  an  opera  dancer,  who  having 
spun  at  the  rate  of  once  or  twice  in  a  second  with  one  leg  at 
right  angles  to  the  other,  suddenly  increases  his  rotation  to 
five  or  six  times  in  a  second,  partly  by  drawing  in  the  ex- 
tended leg.  But  are  we  to  believe  that  by  raising  our  arms, 
we  slackeif  the  earth's  rotation  or  lengthen  the  &y ;  and  by 


lying  down  on'the  ground,  the  contrary?  We  can  only 
answer,  that  if  by  drawing  down  the  whole  atmosphere,  we 
should  alter  the  day  only  one  second,  every  part  of  the 
atmosphere  would  do  its  part  of  one  second.  A  mind  un- 
used to  mathematical  considerations  does  not  easily  compre- 
hend the  very  small  or  the  very  great  One  objector  is 
scandalised  at  the  idea  that  a  man*s  hand  would  move  the 
earth.  He  dearly  has  no  idea  of  any  motion  smaller  thaa 
that  which  his  eyes  can  see. 

We  shall  now  cite  the  experiment  of  Cavendish,  described 
I  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1798.    If  we  balance  one  ball  of  lead 
by  another  on  a  horizontal  lever,  no  horizontal  oscillation 
takes  place;  but  any  little  disturbance  makes  the  lever 
turn  completely  round  again  and  again,  till  friction  restores 
the  equilibrium.    Cavendish  balanced  two  balls  of  lead  very 
nicely  on  a  lever,  which  he  suspended  by  a  thread.    A  firm 
stand  was  provided,  and  the  whole  was  inclosed  in  a  wooden 
case,  to  prevent  agitation  by  the  air,  inserting  only  a  tele- 
scope ana  a  lamp  on  one  side.  When  the  apparatus  was  firm 
and  no  motion  was  perceived  in  the  interior  pendulum,  other 
leaden  balls  of  considerable  size  were  sudaenly  presented, 
outside  the  case,  to  each  end  of  the  lever,  whereupon  hori- 
zontal oscillations  immediately  began  in  the  lever  like  those 
of  a  pendulum  upon  the  earth — such  oscillations  as  would 
take  place  if  the  balls  attracted  one  another.    He  observed 
the  duration  of  these  oscillations ;  and  thence,  knowing  the 
duration  of  the  oscillation  which  the  earth  creates  in  a  pen- 
dulum, and  also  knowing  the  relative  densities  of  lead  and 
water,  he  ascertained  that,  if  the  commonly  received  law  of 
attraction  be  correct,  the  earth's  average  density  must  be 
54  times  as  great  as  that  of  water.   Hut  ton,  on  recalculating 
his  result,  found  reason  to  think  the  i  should  be  ^V*    ^^^ 
shall  immediately  notice  this  result  again. 

It  is  evident  that  if  matter  attract  matter,  a  mountain 
contiguous  to  a  plumb-line  or  a  spirit-level  will,  in  a  slight 
degree,  alter  the  position  of  the  former,  or  the  surface  of  the 
latter.  We  can  hardly  expect  to  measure  the  trifling  dis- 
placement by  direct  means;  but  since  the  instruments 
alluded  to  are  the  regulators  of  some  astronomical  instru- 
ments, it  is  plain  that  a  false  plumb-line  or  level  may  sho^ 
itself  by  giving  false  positions  to  the  stars.  And  it  is  well 
known  that  the  mean  of  a  number  of  observations  detects 
very  small  instrumental  errors.  Bouguer,  in  Peru,  sus- 
pected that  the  proximity  of  Chimboraco  affected  his 
plumb-line ;  and  even  detected  a  number  of  seconds  which 
he  could  in  no  other  way  explain :  but  his  results  remain 
unverified.  In  1772,  Maskelyne  (one  of  the  best  observers 
of  his  time)  proceeded  to  Scotland,  to  try  the  effect 
of  Schehallien.  He  made  a  great  number  of  observa- 
tions both  north  and  south  of  the  mountain;  for  he 
argued  that  since  the  plumb-line,  if  disturbed,  must  tend 
towards  the  mountain  in  both  cases,  the  discordance  he 
sought  would  be  doubled,  and  more  easily  perceptible. 
He  found  in  this  way,  that  the  north  plumb-line  and  the 
south  plumb-line  made  an  angle  of  1 1 V  more  than  could  bo 
explained  by  the  difference  of  latitude  of  his  two  stations. 
Hutton,  on  calculating  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  from 
this  result,  found  it  five  times  as  great  as  water ;  a  result 
very  nearly  that  afterwards  produced  hj  Cavendish,  when 
it  is  considered  that  both  the  mean  density  and  form  of 
such  a  mass  as  Schehallien  could  not  be  very  accurately 
determined.  Maskelyne  chose  forty  observations,  which 
he  considered  the  best ;  but  Baron  Zach  obtained  the  same 
result  by  reducing  the  whole  337. 

In  1810  the  same  Baron  Zach  undertook  a  similar 
labour,  in  which  he  employed  a  different  instrument,  and  a 
different  method  of  verification.  He  was  carrying  on  a  tri- 
gonometrical survey  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles, 
and  he  had  three  small  observatories  near  Mount  Mimet, 
north  of  that  town.  He  obtained  the  latitude  of  these  ob- 
servatories by  measuring  on  the  earth  their  position  with 
respect  to  other  stations  too  distant  from  the  mountain  to 
be  sensibly  affected.  He  then  obtained  the  latitude  of  his 
observatories  by  astronomical  observation  on  the  spot  All 
three,  without  exception,  gave  a  difference  of  2"  between 
the  geodesical  and  astronomical  latitudes,  and  in  all  the  ob- 
served latitude  was  greater  than  the  measured,  being  the 
sort  of  effect  which  would  be  produced  by  attraction  in  the 
mountain.  M.  Zach  published  the  fullest  detail  of  his  me- 
thod, and  all  the  observations,  in  his  Attraction  des  Mon* 
tagnes,  Avignon,  1814.  For  details  of  Maskelynes  mea- 
surements, see  Hutton^sTVoc/f,  vol.  iL,  and  Phil.  Trans.  1 778. 
We  now  come  to  the  question  how  the  attraction  of  the  par* 
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tides  of  one  Iieavenly  body  on  iboae  of  another  is  esUblisbed. 
For  details  of  this  very  extensive  subject,  see  Gravitation, 
and  articles  thsn  referred  to.  The  resumi  of  the  argument 
is  this :  the  phenomena  which  do  take  place  in  the  heavens 
are  those  which  common  and  undisputed  mechanical  and 
mathematical  reasoning  show  vxiuld  take  place  if  the  New- 
tonian law  be  true.  And  every  phenomenon  of  importance 
has  been  gradually  brought  uzider  the  consequences  of  this 
law  by  various  analysts.  To  recount  instances  would  be  to 
make  a  summary  of  astronomical  terms ;  but  we  will  select 
one,  which*  in  one  sense,  is  the  most  dubious,  namely,  the 
phenomena  of  the  tides.  For,  whereas  the  place  of  the  moon 
or  a  planet  is  predicted  within  from  half  a  second  to  a  second 
of  time,  the  time  of  high  water  cannot  yet  be  predicted  within 
some  minutes,  at  least  in  a  port.  How  much  this  pheno- 
menon may  be  affected  by  winds  or  the  nature  of  the  coast, 
is  not  difficult  to  conceive ;  but  the  following  result  is  a 
striking  specimen  of  accordance  between  theory  and  fact. 
If  the  tides  proceed  from  Newtonian  gravitation,  the  mean 
tide-day^  or  interval  between  successive  times  of  high  water, 
must  be  equal  to  the  time  between  the  moon's  coming  on 
the  meridian  above  and  below  the  horizon,  or,  roughly 
speaking,  two  tide-davs  make  a  lunar  day.  It  is  found 
by  analysis,  that,  if  the  Newtonian  theory  be  true,  the 
average  tide-day  must  be  exactly  equal  to  half  the  average 
lunar-day,  though  particular  instances  of  the  two  may  dififer 
many  minutes.  This  is  found  to  be  the  fact :  for  if  the 
tide- day  were  more  than  half  the  lunar-day  by  as  much 
a»  one  tenth  of  a  second  on  the  average,  that  is,  if  the  tides 
laj^ged»  one  with  another,  by  ts"  daily,  two  thousand 
years  would  have  seen  high  water  at  every  possible  part 
of  the  lunar-day.  But  for  two  thousand  years  it  has  never 
been  denied  that  high  water  takes  place  at  every  port 
within  a  certain  time  (usually  less  than  four  hours)  of  the 
moan's  coming  on  the  meridian.  Again,  a  permanent 
retardation  would,  in  course  of  time,  bring  high  water  when 
the  moon  was  precisely  on  the  meridian,  for  a  long  succes- 
sion of  days  together:  a  result  which  never  has  been 
observed,  and  which,  according  to  the  Newtonian  theory, 
is  impossible. 

An  immense  number  of  accordances  between  theory  and 
observation,  and  there  being  no  assignable  discrepancy 
whatsoever,  of  any  considerable  amount,  form  the  nature  of 
the  proof  of  the  Newtonian  law.  And  it  must  be  observed 
that  this  has  not  been  done  in  a  day,  or  by  one  person,  but 
in  a  century  and  a  half,  and  bv  philosophers  of  several 
oountries^not  by  men  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Newton,  but 
the  contrary;  for  it  was  long  before  his  doctrines  found 
their  way  over  to  the  continent,  and  the  dispute  about  the 
iovention  of  fluxions  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  strong 
anti-Newtonian  prejudice.  We  may  observe,  also,  that 
England,  where  the  veneration  of  Newton  amounted  almost 
to  idolatry,  has  done  much  less  towards  the  development  of 
his  system  than  either  France,  Grermany  or  Italy ;  so  that 
the  Newtonian  system  was  really  fully  established  by  those 
who  had  exexy  national  and  personal  bias  to  endeavour  to 
overturn  it  This  it  is  necessary  to  state,  because  it  is  fre- 
quently asserted  that  the  prevailing  system  is  sustained  by 
the  name  and  authority  of  Newton.  This  argument,  it  will 
be  observed,  can  be  easilv  brought  in  any  case ;  for  every 
system,  true  or  fUse,  will  have  an  originator,  who  will  cer^ 
tainly  enjoy  great  reputation  as  soon  as  his  ideas  come  to 
be  universally  received.  But  it  is  an  argument  which  is  of 
equal  force  both  against  a  true  and  a  false  system,  not 
having  any  tendency  to  furnish  a  test  between  one  and  the 
other,  unless  it  be  meant  to  be  asserted  that  nothing  is  to 
be  received  as  true,  upon  any  proof  whatever,  which  comes 
from  a  man  of  known  talents  and  knowledge. 

We  shall  now  give  some  account  of  the  disputes  upon 
tbe  word  attraction ;  but,  first,  we  shall  show  how  it  was 
Uiied  by  Newton.  The  writings  of  this  great  man  may  be 
divided  into  mathematical  and  physical :  the  propositions  of 
the  Prineipia  are  mathematical,  interspersed  occasionally 
with  scholia,  in  which  conjectures  are  made  upon  the  cause 
of  this  mathematical,  or  at  most  mathematico-physical,  at- 
traction. Newton  was  very  far  from  supposing  what  we 
have  called  physical  attraction,  as  the  following  extract 
from  the  Prindpia  will  show  :— 

*  Thus  far  I  have  explained  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens 
and  the  sea  by  tbe  force  of  gravity ;  but  I  have  not  yet 
assigned  the  cause  of  gravity The  reason  of  these  pro- 
perties I  have  not  yet  deduced  from  phenomena,  and  1  do 
pot  invent  hypotheses*    For  whatever  is  not  deduced  from 


phenomena  is  called  hypothesis ;  and  hypotheses,  be  tbev> 
metaphysical,  physical,  of  occult  qualities,  or  mechanical, 

have  no  place  in  experimental  philosophy It  is  enough 

that  gravity  really  exists,  and  acts  according  to  laws  laid, 
down  by  us ;  and  suffices  to  explain  all  the  motions  of  the 
heavens  and  the  sea.* 

The  repeated  use  of  the  words  not  yet, '  nondum,*  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  Newton  thought  that  the  cause 
of  attraction  might  be  discovered ;  and  the  sentence  next 
following  our  preceding  quotations  shows  that  he  leaned 
towards  the  notion  of  a  highly  subtle  fluid,  which  was 
afterwards  the  hypothesis  of  those  who  constituted  him 
their  opponent:  'Something  might  be  added  about  that 
most  subtle  spirit  which  pervades  and  lies  hid  in  all  der«3e 
bodies ;  by  force  and  action  of  which  the  particles  of  bodies 

mutually  attract  at  the  smallest  distances,  &c But  this 

cannot  be  explained  in  few  words ;  neither  is  there  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  experiments  by  which  the  laws  of  action 
of  this  spirit  can  be  accurately  determined  and  shown.' 
iPrincipia,  SchoL  Gen.  at  the  end). 

Again,  in  the  Optics,  Newton  dwells  upon  the  same  dis- 
tinction between  a  phenomenon  and  its  cause,  and  says  that 
attraction  may  be  caused  by  an  impulse  or  some  other  un- 
known cause.  But  once  for  all,  botn  against  Newton  and 
his  opponents,  we  must  observe,  that  an  invisible  fluid  leaves 
the  difficulties  of  the  question  where  it  found  them.  If  this 
fluid  have  the  common  properties  of  matter,  what  is  there 
to  explain  the  mutual  repulsion  of  its  particles  ?  Must  they 
have  a  fluid  to  cause  that  phenomenon,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum, 
or  must  an  unknown  cause  of  repulsion  take  the  place  of 
an  unknown  cause  of  attraction  ?  If  this  fluid  have  other 
properties  unknown  to  matter  as  we  see  it,  it  is  then  a 
purely  gratuitous  supposition,  as  difficult  as  what  we  call 
phystccu  attraction,  which  is  only  matter  with  one  more 
quahtv  than  we  can  directly  see  or  feel. 

Leibnitz  called  attraction  an  occult  quality,  and  a  miracle. 
The  first  term  was  the  horror  of  the  continental  philosophers 
about  his  time*  Their  predecessors  had  attributed  various 
properties  to  matter  which  could  not  be  proved  by  experi- 
ment, which  were  justly  called  occult  (or  hidden).  In  their 
desire  to  be  rid  of  all  such,  succeeding  philosophers  would 
not  only  abolish  the  qualities  of  matter  which  they  had  in- 
vented, over  which  of  course  they  had  absolute  power,  but 
they  tried  also  to  abolish  their  own  ignorance  of  the  causes 
of  the  sensible  qualities  of  matter.  They  would  not  have 
occult  causes,  and  Leibnitz  plainly  confounds  occult  Quality 
with  occult  cause.  But  it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  fact 
that  the  ultimate  causes  of  all  qualities  are  occult.  When 
Newton  adopted  the  word  attraction,  he  did  not  take  up 
and  fix  the  meaning  of  a  word  which  till  his  time  had  been 
ambiguous ;  still  less,  as  some  have  asserted,  did  he  retain 
a  mystical  meaning,  which  his  followers  afterwards  cleared 
from  absurdity.  At  and  before  the  time  of  Newton,  the 
word  attraction  was  ftequently  used  in  our  second,  or  mo- 
thematico-physical  sense;  for  example,  in  the  English 
translation  of  J.  B.  Porta,  a.d.  1658,  where  to  'attract*  is 
used  for  to  *  draw  forth,*  in  opposition  to  '  compound  *  or 
'  lay  together.*  But  the  philosophic  use  of  the  word  is  more 
conspicuous  in  Sir  K.  Digby's  Treatise  on  Bodies,  a.d« 
1669,  where  it  is  said  that  wherever  '  the  first  cause  of  the 
motion  proceeds  from  that  body  towards  which  the  motion 
is  made,*  the  effect  is  'properly  called  attraction,*  which 
is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  fire  and  air,  in  which,  though 
there  is  an  intermediate  cause  assigned  by  himself— namely 
that  the  fire  rarefies  the  contiguous  air,  which  therefore 
ascends,  and  the  surrounding  air  rushes  in  to  supply  its 
place — the  author  says  that  the  fire  attracts  the  air. 

The  objections  made  to  the  Newtonian  attraction  have 
been,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  work  of  those  who  had 
obviously  not  read  Newton,  or  any  geometrical  work  on  tbe 
subject.  We  must  take  them  in  classes,  and  describe  them 
as  far  as  our  limits  will  allow  us  to  do. 

I.  We  have  those  contained  in  axioms,  which  are  either 
unproved  or  unmeaning,  such  as  '  matter  cannot  act  where 
it  is  not.*  Those  who  bring  this  forward  should  explain  the 
three  hard  words  which  they  have  put  in  italics ;  and  w0 
should  then  see  whether  this  be  self-evident  or  not.  They 
should  also  remember  that  the  celebrated  immaterialism  of 
Berkeley  is,  in  several  ways,  an  attack  upon  the  word  matter 
of  exactly  the  same  kind  of  argument  as  their  own  upon 
attraction ;  so  that,  in  fact,  they  must  assume  a  principle  as 
to  matter  which  they  immediately  proceed  to  oppose  as  to 
attraction*   [See  Bka&blsy,  Immaterialism.]  Again,  in 
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l|»etkrag  of  the  place  vhere  matter  if,  ttiey  atsume  Huit  tiie 
boundary  c^  impenetrability  is  the  same  as  the  boundary  of 
colour;  a  thing  not  only  unproved,  but  fh>m  eeteral  oir- 
eumstances  unlikely.  [See  Reflbxion.] 

2.  We  have  those  wno  would  substitute  pure  hypothetical 
causes,  such  as  Newton  declines  entering  into,  to  explain 
the  phenomenon  of  attraction.  One  writer  requires  no  more 
than  that  all  bodies  should  be  composed  of  two  distinct  sets 
of  particles,  the  one  set  of  water,  the  other  of  some  volatile 
fluid  from  which  he  thinks  he  deduces  attraction ;  another 
is  satisfied  with  an  elHux  and  reflux  of  a  fluid  fiom  and  to 
the  sun,  to  cause  what  he  denominates  the  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  forces :  evidently  confounding  the  nature  of  the 
two  in  a  manner  which  could  not  have  oeen  done  by  any 
person  who  had  read  Newton.  A  third  fills  the  whole  uni- 
verse with  streams  of  matter  which  are  always  passing 
through  every  point  in  every  direction.  On  all  these  we 
shall  only  observe,  that,  in  their  attempts  to  produce  an  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomenon,  they  admit  the  phenomenon 
Itself,  which  is  all  that  Newton  contended  for ;  but  as  their 
motto  is  that  of  the  Templars,  Semper  feriatur  Leo,  they 
must  have  Newton  on  the  other  side,  which  is  done  by 
making  him  the  advocate  of  what  we  have  called  physical 
attraction. 

3.  We  have  those  who  leave  out  of  view  the  main  feet, 
that  Newton  explains  phenomena  as  they  really  are,  and  who 
treat  the  resulU  as  hypothetical*  as  well  as  the  principle, 
'  Let  the  klea,*  says  one  writer,  *  of  particles  of  matter  at- 
tr^tinff  each  other  be  impressed  upoi^  the  mincl*  and  it  will 
then  diUte  upon  their  mutual  actions,  calculc^te  the  density 
of  substances  oomposeil  by  them,  whirl  then^  at  pleasure  in 
omnty  space,  and  show  in  what  manner  their  motions  wiU 
be  oisturbed  by  the  actions  of  each  vpon  the  other.*  But 
it  is  here  forgotten  thai  the  '  whirls  *  alluded  to  were  not 
made  'at  vleasunip*  but  they  were  *  whirls*  actually  taking 
place  whica  were  examined,  in  order  to  see  how  tney  did 
whirL  Newton  laid  by  his  theory  of  attraction  for  year^ 
as  a  foi;gottea  thing,  because  he  iound  that,  with  the  re- 
ceived notions  of  the  earth  s  magnitude,  it  would  not  give  the 
moan  the  motion  whioh  she  is  actually  round  to  possess :  it 
was  ealy  when  be  received  the  more  accumte  measurement 
of  Pieara  that  he  resumed  his  inquiry.  Did  he  whirl  his 
planets '  at  pleasure  ?  * 

4.  Another  class  of  objectors  cannot  conceive  how  attrae- 
tion  can  bs  and  therefore  they  rcyect  it  This  argument  is 
wholly  unanswerable,  because  it  is  impossible  to  see  on 
what  part  of  the  subject  it  bears,  or  how  it  is  shown  to  be 
unreaeonaUe  to  admit  nothing  as  proved,  except  what  can 
be  eomeived  and  aoceunted  for.  Nothing,  except  an  abso- 
lute eontsadiction  in  terms,  can  be  rejected  on  this  ground. 

6.  All  the  above  objections  have  been  at  one  time  or 
other  advanced  by  men  of  knowledge :  there  remains  one 
okas  more,  namely,  that  of  men  who,  being  ignorant  of 
mechanics,  deduce  ftom  wrong  reasonings  results  which  are 
not  found  in  the  heavens,  on  which  they  deny  the  truth  of 
the  prinoif^.  To  this  class,  we  are  happy  to  say,  personal 
aspersion,  and  imputations  of  intentionally  misleading  others, 
have  been  for  the  most  part  confined.  The  ceo|mon 
mistake  is  a  eottlusion  between  the  words  iwfocify  and/oTM ; 
being  much  the  same  as  if  they  ooafbunded  the  drops  which 
are  pouring  into  a  cistern  for  the  time  being,  with  the  whole 
body  of  rain  in  the  cistern  itself.  We  quote  another 
instance.  A  eeitain  traveller  remarks  that  it  cannot  be  that 
the  sun  attracts  a  planet,  at  the  very  time  when  the  planet 
is  flying  off  from  it.  *  What  more  could  it  do,  if  it  were 
reallpr  repelled  T  He  does  not  see  that  the  same  argument 
applies  to  a  stone  thrown  up  into  the  air ;  and  moreover, 
that  what  it  eouM  do  move,  if  really  repelled,  would  be  to 
describe  a  eoiwex  curves  instead  of  one  always  eoneape 
towaids  the  centre  of  thvee.  To  thoee  who  have  any 
acquaintance  with  mechanics  it  is  unnecessary  to  ny  any* 
thing  upon  such  objections:  to  others  who  have  not,  we 
pscotnmend,  if  they  form  an  opinion  upon  this  questioni 
which  it  is  noways  necessary  they  should  do,  to  follow  either 
those  who  have  studied  it,  or  those  who  have  not,  which- 
ever they  have  found  moat  advantageous  in  the  commoo 
business  of  life. 

The  history  of  attraction,  independently  of  that  of  astro- 
nomy, consists  in  some  scattered  hints  upon  the  principle, 
to  be  found  in  writers  of  all  ages,  previoos  to  the  time  of 
Newton;  sometimes  as  a  mere  word  expressive  of  an 
unknown  cause,  but  more  frequently  upon  the  assumed  I 
principle  that  like  things  must  always  move  towards  hke.  | 


Mention  of  aoDMOdagof  thakindkftmkd  in  Axkiotie,  Pit* 
taroh  (who  records  it  aa  a  very  antient  opinion  that  the  moon's 
centrifligal  tendency  was  balanced  by  her  weight),  Lucrs*> 
tins,  and  other  antient  writers.  Roberval,  Kcj^r,  OalUoo, 
Borelli,  and  others»  revived  the  idea,  but  without  deducing 
any  nhenomena,  except  that  of  the  descent  of  falling  bodiss, 
which  was  expSained  by  GaUleo.  Bouillaud  suggested  tbst 
the  law  of  attraction  must  be  the  invene  square  of  the  dis- 
tance ;  but  without  any  substantial  reason.  Huygens  found 
the  law  of  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  fcreea  of  a  body 
movine  in  a  circle ;  and  Hook  described  the  nrincinal  phsB»> 
mena  m  1674,  in  terms  remarkably  curious  [see  Hoox],but 
without  deducing  any  of  the  heavenly  motions.  The  story, 
therefore,  of  Newton's  being  led  to  the  notion  of  attraction  by 
the  foil  of  an  apple,  is  most  probably  incorrect ;  though  bii 
thoughts  might  nave  been  turned  to  the  subject  by  such  sa 
incident.  Indeed,  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  prismatis 
spectrum,  our  idea  of  Newton*s  power  is  enhanced  by 
knowing  the  foot  that  tibe  notion,  and  even  the  very  law, 
had  already  been  in  such  hands  as  those  of  the  men  we 
have  mentioned.  Newton  was  the  first  who  showed  that 
Kepler  B  laws  [see  Astronout]  were  necessary,  upon  the 
supposition  of  an  attraction  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance ;  and  impossible  upon  any  other. 

On  the  continent,  the  Cartesian  doctrines  generally 
prevailed  till  Maupeitius,  in  1732,  first  broached  Uie  ques- 
tion, in  his  Discourse  on  the  figure  qf  the  Stars,  For  the 
progress  of  the  application  of  the  principle  since  that  time, 
see  Astronomy. 

ATTItlTION.  from  the  Latin,  means  the  act  of  rubbing 
together.    For  its  effects,  see  Friction,  Hrat. 

ATTWOOD,  G£ORGE,  was  bom  in  1745,  took  adis- 
tinguished  degree  at  Cambridge  in  1769,  and  afterwards 
became  fellow  and  tutor  of  Trinity  College  in  that  univer- 
sity. He  ^ve  public  lectures  in  experimental  philosopbv, 
and  died  in  1807.  He  is  known  by  his  treatise  On  the 
l^ectilinear  Motion  and  Rotation  of  Bodies,  Cambridge, 
1784,  which  continued  for  some  time  to  be  much  read  in  tke 
university;  by  some  papers  in  the  PhiL  7V(UH.;  by  his 
tracts  on  Bridges,  1801  and  1804;  and  by  a  contriTance 
known  by  the  name  of  AttwooSs  Machine,  the  principle  of 
which  merits  some  notice. 

When  a  constant  or  uniform  force  acts  upon  a  mass,  it 
produces  equal  accessions  of  velocitv  in  equal  times,  aod  the 
whole  distances  described  are  as  tne  squares  of  the  tiroes: 
that  ia»  whatever  length  is  aescribed  in  tne  first  second,  four 
times  as  much  is  described  in  the  first  two  seconds,  nine 
times  as  much  in  the  first  three,  and  so  on.  [See  Accbu- 
RATING  ^ORCB.]  That  is,  the  length  described  during  the 
first  second  being  called  1,  that  described  during  the  second 
second  is  3,  that  during  the  third  5,  and  so  on.  Where  the 
weight  of  a  mass  is  the  pressure  applied,  and  the  mass  ittelf 
only  is  moved,  that  is»  where  a  boay  falls  freel  v  in  vacuo, 
the  velocity  created  in  evoy  second  is  found  to  be  32|  feeV 
and  the  spaces  described  in  successive  seconds  are  16]^  feet, 
three  times  16^  feet>  five  times  16Vi>  &«•  These  are  dis- 
tances too  great  on  which  to  try  experiments ;  and  Attwood's 
machine  is  a  method  of  contriving  systems  which  shall 
move  under  constant  forces  of  less  amount,  so  that  the  space 
described  during  four  or  five  seconds  shall  not  reouira  s 
verv  great  fhll.  The  principle  made  use  of  is  one  whioh  if 
well  known  in  mechanics,  namely,  that  if  a  pressuro  A, 
acting  uniformly  upon  a  mass  B,  produce  a  certain  velocity 
per  second,  it  will  only  produce  half  that  velocity  when  act- 
ing OB  a  mass  twice  as  great  as  B,  &c.,  and  will  produos 
twice  aa  much  velooity  in  a  mass  half  as  great  as  B,  &o. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  weighta  of  six  and  seven  pounds 
hang  over  a  pulley,  the  weight  and  friction  of  wbiob  we 
negleot  for  the  present  i  if  boU  weights  were  six  pounds,  the 
machine  would  not  move :  therefore,  the  moving  pressure  is 
the  one  pound  by  which  the  one  weight  exceeds  the  otber. 
This  weight,  if  it  had  only  its  own  mass  to  move,  or  if  it  fell 
fkeely,  would  generate  62^  feet  of  velooity  per  second ;  but 
bef<»e  tiiis  system  can  move,  0+7  or  13  pounds  mvstbs 
stirred  by  1  pound,  and  there  will  only  be  the  Idth  fwt 
of  32)  feet  of  velocity  produced  in  one  second,  that  is.  about 
2f  foot.  Therefore,  in  one  seoond,  the  heavier  weii^bt  wiH 
foil  only  1 1  foot;  and  in  5  seconds,  25  times  as  mueb,  or 
90  feet.  And  the  vdoctty  acquired  may  be  reduced  in  any 
proportion,  by  making  the  weights  more  nearly  equal- 

Attwood^s  machine  is  a  pullev,  the  pivots  of  whif  b,  in- 
stead of  being  placed  in  a  block,'  are  sustain^  on  rKicTiov 
WHiSLs  (which  see),  to  diminish  the  friction.     Two  weights 


ATt 

tie  hangofTO  tUs  br  t  itring,  and  the  uui  moved  nmiisti 
oftbe  two  weights,  ttM  pulley  ui^  the  fHetionwbeeli, 
it  it  prared  in  meehtnta  that  the  elltct,  both  of  hsTing  the 
Mass  of  the  wbrata  to  more,  and  of  the  friction,  is  a  con- 
ftaat  TCtardingfctre:  fbr  instance,  in  the  preceding  illui- 
bation.  tha  machine  might  be  «o  con*inict«d  that  the  efflBct 
ihoald  be  to  make  the  ijatcm  move  as  if  the  larger  weight 
veic  S|  pounds  instead  of  7,  and  the  pulley  wece  without 
dessitT  ftnd  fhetiot).  The  velocity  can  be  SO  fkr  teduced  aa 
to  rendor  the  leustance  of  Ifae  air  insensible. 

The  length  deacnbed  in  any  time  is  measnrad  by  a  ver- 
tical Kftleofttoet,  placed  close  to  the  line  of  motion  oTene  of 
the  weighta.  Te  measnre  the  velodtr  acquired  at  any 
pHD^  the  moving  pieamre  (the  excen  a  one  wei|;ht  above 
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ATYA  (Zoolof^),  a  geiins  of  cntttaeeoni  ii^mala,  Om 
charaeteriied  by  Leiwh : — 

Antemur,  interior,  ftimished  with  two  bHstln.  inserted  itt 
the  same  horiiont^  line  ;  exterior,  inserted  below  th* 
interior,  abont  ihe  length  of  the  body,  ftimished  at  the  haw 
with  a  Beat  scale  which  is  notdentate,  or  one-toothed  exte^■ 
nally.    , 

Pedqialpi  axtenul,  tiie  last  Joint  shortett ;  Jbgrum  dak- 
gated. 

FieC.  The  two  tntertoF  paha  equal,  penultiniate  joint 
shortest ;  last  joint  divided  ;  hcinite  equal,  fiimiBbed  at  the 
apes  with  long  cilia ;  third  pair  lar^,  unequal,  fiuniebed 
with  a  very  short  nail ;  two  posterior  pairs  IVimi^ted  with  k 
moderate- iised  nail. 

Tail,  with  the  extbrior  lametla  bipartit& 

'It  tbmu,'  says  Leach,  'a  peculiar  nibdiviiioD  cf  thfe 
shrimp  hmlly,  and  one  species  only  is  known.' 


llie  other)  mutt  be  taken  oK.  ia  order  that  there  may  be  no 
fresli  acoeaaion  of  velodt^,  or  that  the  system  may  proceed 
ohIt  Willi  the  velocity  acquired.  This  is  effected  by  DMking 
the  larger  weieht  in  two  parts,  one  part  equal  to  the  smaller 
weight,  and  the  other  of  course  to  the  eSoesa  or  moving 
pnMure.  The  latter  is  so  formed  that  it  cannot  pass  through 
■  certain  ritw,  while  the  former  can.  Bv  flxing  thU  ring  to 
wj  required  point  of  the  seale  of  feet,  the  uovinK  preasui* 
is  taken  off  wbeti  the  larger  weight  paiaea  thnwigb  it. 


Attwood's  maehine  i*  not  a  retj  aatlilhctory  proof  of  the 
Ian  of  uniformly  accelerated  motion,  because  the  constancy 
of  the  retardation  caused  tnr  the  complicated  motion  given  to 
the  pnUeya,  and  by  the  (Hctien,  it  a  more  difllcalt  experi- 
mental fust  than  the  one  to  be  proved.  Of  the  {bar  prin- 
ciples— 1.  the  law  of  unifemly  accelerated  motion— 3.  the 
eoiMtancy  of  the  retardation  caused  by  the  having  to  com- 
UuDicate  every  acceleration  also  to  the  pnlley  and  friction 
*hti;l9— 3.  the  constancy  of  the  retardation  arising  fkim 
ftktion — 4.  the  smallness  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  to 
small  velocitiea— tUs  machine  may  be  made  to  prove  any 
tnc  H>  a  BfeeWoi  wlto  admiti  0»  olfaet  thiw. 


tAtTKolm.] 

A'TYLVS  (ZMlon),  a  gtuia  of  enntaeami  tnimalK 
thus  eharaoteriied  by  Lead)  :— 

Antenna  eomposed  of  four  jeiniB,  the  bat  of  whiA  is 
farmed  of  several  minnt*  articulatioBa :  upMr  onea  raAer 
shortest,w)th  the  secmd  longer  than  Um  third  joint;  under 
with  the  aaoond  joint  rather  ibmterthan  the  third. 


,    feurteeo ;   flnt  and  aeeond  pair  fitrBidMd  with  a 

eompieised  band,  which  has  a  morcabla  thumb ;  tha 

K  pairs  having  only  a  ample  claw. 

'oil,  on  eaidi  side,  with  a  tri[da  series  of  double  stylei ; 

upper  pvt  OQ  each  aide  armed  with  a  aBall  qana  or  e^le. 

Bodf  (inoludiag  the  bead)  convoaad  of  t«elv«  MM*. 

Bxampl»— 4<|ifa»  cartHBtHt  <Q— inriM  emri$>atm.t  Fabc. 


[AtjlnMiiHtB&J 

ATT,  or  AUB,  Is  the  termination  of  the  namei  of  many 
places  In  Germany.  It  signiSes,  In  its  restricted  senu, 
meadow,  bat  is  often  applied  to  the  tract  of  level  and  Itrtile 
land  on  the  dde  of  a  river,  in  which  sense  It  Is  used  In  Scot- 
land and  the  north  of  England,  in  the  form  of  hough,  as  in 
Notth-haugh,  fiu.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  valley  of  a  river, 
such  aa  in  Scotland  is  termed  a  carte,  as  in  the  inatance  of 
the  Wetter-au,  or  valley  of  the  Wetter  a  beautfAil  and  fer- 
tile district  in  Hesse  mrrastadt 

AUBAGN6.  a  small  town  in  France,  in  the  department 

of  Bouches  da  Rhftne.    It  is  not  fkr  ftom  the  sea-eoast,  and 

the  toad  from  Marseilles  to  Toulon,  ten  miles  fh>m  the 

(brmer  place.    Tbe  country  around  is  pleasant    Hm  trade 

of  tlw  Ion  i>  eUefly  JD  iflBs  and  vine.    CtAhtnadm 
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ttits  neighbourhood.  The  inhabitants  amounted,  in  1804,  to 
between  5000  and  6000.  We  have  no  authority  of  later 
date  except  the  Cruide  des  Voyageurs  of  M.  Reichard,  which 
gives  the  population  at  6000. 

Before  the  Revolution,  there  was  a  nunnery  of  the  order  of 
St  Augustin ;  and  the  assembly  of  the  states  of  Provence 
was  sometimes  held  here.  The  Abb£  Barth61erai,  author 
of  the  Trcmels  of  the  Younger  Anacharns,  was  bom  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aubagne.  Various  antiquities  have  been 
found  in  the  environs.  (Dictionnaire  Universel  de  la 
France.) 

AUBAINE,  the  name  of  the  prerogative  by  which  the 
sovereigns  of  France  formerly  claimed  the  propertv  of  a 
stranger  who  died  within  their  kingdom,  not  having 
been  naturalized.  It  also  extended  to  the  property  of  a 
Ibreigner  who  had  been  naturalized,  if  he  died  without  a 
will,  and  had  not  leit  an  heir ;  as  likewise  to  the  succession 
to  any  remaining  property  of  a  person  who  had  been  in- 
vested with  the  privileges  of  a  native  subject,  but  who  had 
quitted,  and  established  himself  in  a  foreign  country.  (See 
Merlin,  Repertoire  de  Jurisprudence,  tom.  i.  p.  523.)  It  is 
called,  in  the  French  laws,  the  Droit  d'Aubaine,  Authors 
have  varied  in  giving  its  etymology.  Nicot  {Thresor  de  la 
Langue  Frangoyse  tant  ancienne  que  moderne,  fol.,  Paris, 
1606)  says  it  was  anciently  spelt  Hobaine,  from  the  verb 
hober,  which  signifies  to  remove  from  one  place  to  another ; 
Cujacius  {Opera,  fol.,  Neap.  1758,  tom.  ix.,  col.  1719) 
derives  the  word  from  advena,  a  foreigner  or  stranger; 
and  Du  Cange  {Glossar.  v.  Aubain)  from  Albanus,  the 
name  formerly  given  to  the  Scotch,  who  were  great  travel- 
lers. Manage  {Diet.  Etym,  fol.,  Paris,  1694)  says,  some 
have  derived  the  word  from  the  Latin,  cdibi  natus,  a  person 
born  elsewhere,  which  seems  the  best  explanation.  (See 
also  Walafridus  Strabo,  De  Vitd  S.  Galli,  1.  ii.,  c.  47.) 

This  practice  of  confiscating  the  eflfects  of  strangers  upon 
their  death  was  very  ancient,  and  is  mentioned*  though  ob- 
scurely, in  one  of  the  laws  of  Charlemagne,  a.d.  813. 
{Capitularia  Regum  Francorum,  curante  P.  de  Chiniac,  fol. 
Pans,  1780.  col.  507,  J  6. 

The  Droit  d*Aubaine  was  originally  a  seignorial  right  in 
the  provinces  of  France.  Brussel,  in  his  Nouvel  Examen 
de  r  Usage  ginircd  des  Fiefs  en  France  pendant  le  xi.,  le  xii., 
le  xiii.,  et  le  xiv.  ^^cle,  4to.  Paris,  1727,  tom.  ii.,  p.  944,  has 
an  express  chapter, '  Des  Aubains,*  in  which  he  shows  that 
the  barons  of  France,  more  particularly  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, exercised  this  right  upon  their  lands.  He  especially 
instances  Raoul,  Comte  de  Vermandois,  a.d.  1151. 

Subsequently,  however,  it  was  annexed  to  the  Crown 
only,  inasmuoji  as  the  king  alone  could  give  the  exemption 
from  it,  by  granting  letters  of  naturalization.     • 

Various  edicts,  declarations,  and  letters- patent  relating 
to  the  Droit  d*Aubaine,  between  the  years  1301  and  1702, 
are  referred  to  In  the  Dictionnaire  Universel  de  Justice  of 
M.  Chasles,  2  tom.  fol.,  Paris,  1725 ;  others,  to  the  latest 
time,  are  given  or  referred  to  in  the  Code  Diplomatique  des 
Aubains,  par  J.  B.  Gaschon,  8vo.,  Paris,  1818.  The  Due 
de  Levis,  m  his  speech  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  when  pro- 
posing its  final  abolition,  14th  April,  1818,  mentioned  St. 
Louis  as  the  first  monarch  of  France  who  had  relaxed  the 
severity  of  the  law  (compare  Etablissemens  de  S,  Louis, 
1.  L  c.  3.) ;  and  Louis  le  Hutin  as  having  abolished  it  entirely 
in  1315  (compare  the  Recueil  des  Ordonnances  du  Louvre, 
tom.  i.,  p.  610),  but,  as  it  turned  out,  for  his  own  reign  only. 
Exemption  from  the  operation  of  the  Droit  d^Aubaine  was 
granted  in  1364  by  Charles  V,'  in  favour  of  persons  bom 
within  the  states  of  the  Roman  Church.  Louis  XL,  in 
1472,  granted  a  similar  exemption  to  strangers  dwelling  at 
Toulouse ;  and  Francis  L,  in  1 543,  to  strangers  resident  in 
Dauphin^.  Charles  IX.,  in  1569,  allowed  exemption  from 
it  to  merchant-strangers  frequenting  the  fairs  at  Lyons. 
Henry  IV.,  in  1608,  granted  exemption  to  the  subjects  of  the 
Republic  of  Greneva.  Louis  XIV.,  in  1 702,  to  the  subjects 
of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  (Chasles,  Diet.  tom.  i.  pp.  265. 
267.)  The  Swiss  and  the  Scotch  of  the  king's  guard  had 
been  exempted  by  King  Henry  II,  (Bacquet,  Traiti  de 
Droit  dAubaine,  p.  i.,  c.  7.) 

Partial  exemptions  from  the  Droit  d*Aubaine  were  fre- 
quently conventional,  and  formed  clauses  in  treaties,  which 
stipulated  for  reciprocal  relief  to  the  subjects  of  the  con- 
tracting parties ;  these  exemptions,  it  is  probable,  continued 
no  longer  than  the  peace  which  the  treaty  had  procured, 
and  some  related  to  moveable  goods  only. 

In  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  England  and  France, 


in  1606,  the  Jus  Allinatiis,  as  it  is  termed,  was  to  be  aban- 
doned as  related  to  the  English :  '  ita  ut  in  posterum  aliquo 
modo  jure  Albinatds  fisco  addici  non  possint*  (Rym.  ¥(pd. 
tom.  xvi.,  p.  650.)  Letters-patent  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  I6G9, 
confirmed  in  the  parliament  of  Grenoble  in  1674,  exempted 
the  Savoyards ;  and  this  exemption  was  confirmed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1 7 13.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Catholic 
cantons  of  Switaerland  were  exempted  by  treaty  in  1715. 
The  particulars  of  numerous  other  conventional  treaties  are 
recorded  in  M.  Gaschon's  work,  in  the  speech  of  the  Due  de 
Levis  already  referred  to,  and  in  the  *  Rapport*  from  the 
Marquis  de  Clermont  Tonnerre  to  the  French  Chamber  of 
Peers,  printed  in  the  Moniteur  for  1819,  pp.  96-98. 

Louis  XV.  granted  exemptions,  first  to  Denmark  and 
Sweden ;  then,  in  the  treaty  called  the '  Family  Compact,'  to 
Spain  and  Naples ;  to  Austria,  in  1 766  ;  to  Bavaria,  in  1 768 ; 
to  the  noblesse  of  Franconia,  Suabia,  and  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Rhine,  in  1769;  to  the  Protestant  Cantons  of  Swit2er- 
land,  in  1 771 ;  and  to  Holland,  in  1773.  In  Louis  XVIth's 
reign,  other  treaties  of  the  same  kind  were  made  with 
Saxony,  Poland,  Portugal,  and  the  United  States.  The 
abolition  of  the  Aubaine,  as  it  related  to  Russia,  was  a  dis- 
tinot  article  of  another  treaty  ;  and,  finally,  by  letters- 
patent,  dat^d  January,  1787,  its  abolition  was  pronounced 
m  favour  of  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

The  National  Assembly,  by  laws  dated  August  6.  1 790, 
and  April  13,  1791  (confirmed  by  a  constitutional  act  3d  of 
September,  1791),  abolished  the  Droit  d* Aubaine  entirely. 
It  was  nevertheless  re-established  in  1804.  {Moniteur 
for  1818,  p.  551.)  The  Treaty  of  Paris,  30th  of  April,  1814, 
confirmed  the  exemptions  from  the  Aubaine  as  far  as  they 
were  acknowledged  m  existing  treaties.  The  final  abolition 
of  the  Droit  d' Aubaine,  as  already  mentioned,  was  proposed 
by  the  Due  de  Levis,  April  14,  1816,  and  passed  into  a  law 
July  14,  1819;  confirming  the  laws  of  1790  and  1791. 
Foreigners  can  now  hold  lands  in  France  by  as  firm  a  tenure 
as  native  subjects. 

The  Droit  d' Aubaine  was  occasionally  relaxed,  by  the 
kings  of  France,  upon  minor  considerations.  In  the  very 
early  part  of  the  14th  century,  an  exemption  was  obtained 
by  the  University  of  Paris  for  its  students,  as  an  encou- 
ragement to  their  increasing  numbers.  Charles  V.  granted 
the  privilege  in  1364  to  such  Castilian  mariners  as  wished 
to  trade  with  France.  In  1366  he  extended  it  to  Italian 
merchants  who  traded  to  Nismes.  The  fiiirs  of  Champagne 
were  encouraged  in  the  same  manner ;  and  exemptions  to 
traders  were  also  granted  by  Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XI. 
Francis  I.  granted  the  exemption  to  foreigners  who  sened 
in  his  army  ;  Henry  IV.  to  those  who  drained  the  marshes, 
or  worked  in  the  tapestry-looms.  Louis  XIV.  extended 
the  exemption  to  the  particular  manu&cturers  who  worked 
at  Beauvais  and  the  Gobelins ;  then  to  the  glass-manufac- 
turers who  had  come  from  Venice ;  in  1662,  to  the  Dun- 
kirkers,  whose  town  he  had  acquired  by  purchase  from 
England;  and,  lastly,  to  strangers  settled  at  Marseilles,  that 
city  having  become  the  entrepdt  of  products  from  the 
Levant 

Ambassadors  and  persons  in  their  smte  were  not  sub- 
ject to  the  Droit  d* Aubaine ;  nor  did  it  affect  persons  acci- 
dentally passing  through  the  country.  Still  it  was  no  small 
disgrace  to  the  Frencn  law  that  this  barbarous  custom 
should  have  so  long  remained  among  a  people  so  highly 
civilized.  Bouteiller,  one  of  their  own  jurisprudents,  ^^bo 
wrote  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century,  calls  it '  un  Droit 
hayneux.*  {Somme  Rural,  fol.,  Lyon,  1500,  fol.  ii.) 

That  the  Droit  d' Aubaine  existed  in  Italy,  in  the  papal 
states,  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
seems  established  by  Muratori,  Antiq.  ItaL  Medii  jEvi.  fol. 
Mediol.  1739,  tom.  ii.,  col.  14. 

An  extensive  treatise  on  the  Droit  d* Aubaine  has  been 
already  quoted  in  the  works  of  Jean  Bacquet,  avocat  de 
Roi  en  la  Chambre  de  Thresor,  fol.,  Paris,  1665.  See  a!s) 
Memoires  du  Droit  dAubaine,  at  the  end  of  M.  Dupuy's 
Traitez  touchant  les  Droits  du  Roy  tres  Chrestien,  fol..  Par. 
1655  ;  and  the  Coutumes  du  BaUiage  de  Viiry  en  Perthois, 
par  Estienne  Durand,  fol.  ChSlons,  1 722,  p.  254.  But  the 
most  comprehensive  view  of  this  law,  in  all  its  bearin^i^s, 
will  be  found  in  the  Repertoire  Universel  etRaisonne  de 
Jurisprudence,  par  M.  Merlin,  4to.,  Paris,  1827,  tom.  i.> 
p.  523,  urt,  Aubcmte ;  tom.  vii.  p.  416,  art.  Heritier.  The 
Afoniteurs  of  1818  and  1819  contain  abstracts  of  the  discus- 
sions while  the  abolition  was  passing  through  the  two 
Chambers  at  Paris,    See  the  latter  year,  pp.  314,  315,  509| 
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510,  7-2S,  7'29.  The  ebief  passages  in  the  former  year  have 
been  already  qootedi 

AUBE.  a  river  in  France,  which  rises  in  the  department 
of  Haute  Marnc,  in  the  range  of  hills  which  connects  the 
C6te  d'Or  with  the  Vosges.  The  waters  of  many  of  the 
trftutaries  of  the  Seine  tiow  ftom  the  same  range,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Seine  itself,  the  source  of  which  is  about  26 
miles  south-west  of  that  of  the  Auhe.  The  course  of  the 
tvo  streams  is  for  some  distance  nearly  parallel,  until  the 
Anbe,  after  flowing  about  80  or  85  miles,  turns  gradually 
more  to  the  westwaM,  and  unites  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
Seine,  near  the  little  town  of  Romilly. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Aube  is  about  113  miles;  and 
the  distance  in  a  straight  line  from  its  source  to  its  junction 
with  the  Seine  is  about  87  miles.  It  does  not  receive  any 
tributary  of  importance.  The  Auion  and  the  Voire,  whicn 
ML  into  it  on  the  right  bank,  and  nave  a  course  of  about  30 
mDes  each,  are  the  largest.  The  principal  places  by  which 
it  paasea  are  La  Fert^-sur-Aube,  Clairvaux  (once  famed  for 
a  wealthy  abbey),  Bar-sur- Aube.  and  Arcis-sur-Aube ;  at 
vbich  last,  about  28  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Seine,  it  heoomes  navigable.    (Malte  Bran :  Brad's  Map  qf 

AUBB,  a  department  in  France,  taking  its  name  from 
the  above-mentioned  river,  by  which  it  is  traversed  in  a 
<iirection  nearly  N.W.  This  department  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  that  of  Bfarne ;  on  the  E.  by  that  of  Haute  Mame 
(Upper  Mame);  on  the  S.  by  those  of  Cdte  d*Or  and 
Yoone  (which  last  also  bounds  it  on  the  S.W.) ;  and  on  the 
W.  by  that  of  Seine  et  Marne.  Its  greatest  length  is  from 
E.S.S.  to  W-N.W.,  sixty-eight  miles ;  and  the  breadth, 
measured  at  right  angles  to  the  above  dimension,  is  fifty-six 
miles.  The  superficial  contents  are  about  2334  English 
fqnare  miles;  and  the  population  (in  1826)  was  24^000 
nearly,  giving  about  1 03  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

Thiis  department,  which  corresponds  to  part  of  the  former 
province  of  Champagne,  has  no  mountains,  nor  anv  consi-* 
deraUe  elerationSb  The  surface  consists  of  undulating 
ridges.  The  Seine  and  the  Aube  traverse  it,  at  first  with 
courses  neariy  parallel  to  each  other ;  then  tumingmore 
towards  the  W.,  they  unite  their  waters  near  the  N!w.  ex- 
tremity of  the  department.  The  Seine  is  navigable  from 
Trojresa  the  capital  of  the  department ;  and  the  Aube  from 
Arcis.  The  mineral  treasures  of  the  district  are  inconsi- 
derable :  there  is  a  quarry  of  good  marble  at  Chassenay, 
Bear  Bar-sor-Aube. 

The  soil  is  very  different  in  the  north-west  and  south-east 
parts  of  the  department  The  former  is  unfertile,  bearing  only 
cats,  rye,  and  buck-wheat,  and  these  in  such  scanty  crops, 
thst  a  great  part  of  the  land  is  left  uncultivated,  lliis  ois- 
thct  is  bare  of  trees ;  though  it  is  thought  that  the  resinous 
woods,  and  those  which  thrive  on  a  light  soil,  would  succeed. 
Thu  sterile  tract  had  in  dehston  of  its  barrenness  the  name 
of  (Hiampagne  Pouilleuse  Oiterally,  Lomy  Champagne), 
The  south-east  district  is  far  more  fertile :  though  it  has  the 
same  suba<nl  as  the  other  (chalk),  yet  the  depth  of  the  allu- 
Tiakl  depoaits  is  much  greater.  The  land  is  in  some  places 
so  heavy  as  to  require  many  horses  for  the  plough.  Grain. 
ii  produced  abundantly,  and  potatoes  form  a  considerable 
object  of  attention ;  but  wine  is  the  chief  article  of  growth, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  is  exported.  Horses  are 
numerous ;  but  oxen  and  sheep  are  scarce.  Tlie  woods, 
vhtcb  exist  in  several  parts,  and  the  ponds  or  lakes  (6tangs), 
famish  poultry,  game,  and  fish  in  abundance.  The  pro- 
dcction  of  honey  also  is  a  branch  of  indus^. 

The  trade  of  the  department  is  considerable.  Ckytton 
eoods  and  hosiery  are  manufactured  at  Troyes,  Clairvaux, 
Romilly  near  the  confluence  of  the  Seine  and  Aube,  and 
other  places.  Leather  is  tanned  and  dressed  at  Tro>es.  Small 
wares  for  export  to  Senegal  are  made  in  different  places ;  also 
glass:  and  these  various  manufactures,  with  their  wine, 
honey,  and  other  natural  productions,  enable  the  inha- 
bitants to  carry  on  a  trade,  which  is  facilitated  by  the  two 
cavic^ble  rivers,  Seine  and  Aube,  and  by  the  roads  from 
Paris  to  Dijon,  B^fort,  and  fiesan9on,  which  cross  the 
department. 

The  chief  towns  are  Troyes,  the  capital,  on  the  Seine 
(population  in  1826,  26,000) ;  Arcis-sur-Aube  (population 
3000);  Bar-sur-Aube  (population  4000);  Bar  sur-Seine 
(ivjpulation  2000);  and Kogent-sur- Seine  (population  3000), 
wliith  arc  all  of  them  seats  of  subprefects.  [See  Arcis, 
Bab,  Nogknt,  and  Troybs.1  Brienne  (celebrated  for  its 
iLiUiary  school,  the  place  of  Napoleon's  education)  has  a 


population  of  less  than  2000.  Romilly  and  Clairvaux  are  both 
the  seats  of  small  cotton  manufactories,  and  the  latter  is 
also  celebrated  ibr  its  abbey,  of  which  SL  Bernard  was 
the  first  abbot.  The  united  towns  of  Ricey-Haut,  Ricey*- 
Bas,  and  Rioey-Haut-rive,  possess  a  population  ii  about 
4000. 

The  department  of  Aube  sends  three  deputies  to  the 
chamber,  and  is  comprehended  in  the  jurisoiction  of  the 
cour  royale  icusize -court)  of  Paris.  It  forms  the  diocese  of 
Troyes ;  the  bishop  of  which  is  suffragan  to  the  archbishop 
of  Sens  and  Auxerre.  (MM.  Malte-Bnm  and  Balbi;  DiC' 
tionnaire  Univer$el  de  la  PranceJ) 

AUBENAS,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Arddche.    [See  AnnicHB.] 

AUBIGNE',  THEODORE  AGRIPPA  D\  the  Hu- 
guenot historian  of  his  time,  was  bom  in  1550,  near  Pons,  in 
the  province  of  Saintonge.  The  union  of  vidour  with  learn* 
ing  was  the  great  aim  and  boast  of  the  Huguenots,  a  union 
which  gave  rise  to  many  singular  and  great  characters. 
The  utmost  care  was  bestow^  upon  D*Aubign6's  edu- 
cation. When  four  years  old  he  had  a  preceptor  who 
taught  him  four  languages  at  once,  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew, together  with  nis  mother  tonfl;ue.  It  is  said  that  he 
knew  them  at  six  years  of  age,  and  was  able  to  make  a 
translation  of  Plato*s  Crito  at  seven.  But  independently 
of  the  absurdity  of  this  story,  we  must  observe  that  these 
facts  are  taken  from  D'Aubign^'s  Memoir  of  his  private 
life,  and  that  he  is  one  of  those  braggart  writers  who  are 
too  apt  to  sacrifice  truth  to  vanity.  His  father  was  a 
bold  and  turbulent  Huguenot,  and  had  been  engaged 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Amlx>ise.  While  conducting  his  son 
to  Paris,  they  passed  through  this  town.  Perceiving  the 
heads  of  his  brother  conspurators  still  exposed  over  the 
gates,  the  elder  D' Aubign^  adjured  his  son  '  never  to  spare 
his  head,  in  order  to  avenge  those  noble  victims  ;*  an  ex- 
hortation which  was  not  lost  upon  the  son.  After  some  time 
spent  in  the  colleges  of  the  capital,  ^oimg  D*Aubign6  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  persecution.  Being  taken  with  others, 
and  narrowly  escaping  death,  he  succeeded  in  getting  off 
to  Orleans,  where  in  the  ensuing  siege  his  Ikther  re- 
ceived a  wound,  of  which  he  died.  He  was  then  placed  for 
two  yeara  under  the  superintendence  of  De  Bese,  at  Geneva. 
Here,  and  afterwards  at  Lyons,  he  pursued  a  singular 
course  of  study,  consisting  of  the  Rabbins,  Pindar,  mathe- 
matics, and  magic,  the  hitter  with  the  resolve  of  never 
making  use  of  it.*  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  third  civil 
war  he  escaped  from  his  guardian,  who  kept  him  dose,*  and 
joined  the  Hugenot  bands,  which,  in  1570,  lived  at  free 
quarters  in  the  south  of  France. 

When  peace  returned,  love  put  poetry  into  his  head,  and 
awakened  his  scribbling  propensities,  but  these  again  were 
put  to  flight  by  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Soon 
afterwards  he  entered  the  service  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  the 
future  Henry  the  Fourth.  Thus  installed  at  court,  D*Au- 
bign^  rendered  himself  remarkable  for  his  boldness,  talent, 
oddity,  and  impertinence.  He  abounded  in  repartee — his 
hands  were  full  of  quarrels ;  he  wrote  a  tra^dy  called 
'  Circe t  and  seems  to  have  excited  some  admiration,  but 
little  friendship.  As  a  partisan,  however,  D'Aubign^  was  a 
most  valuable  follower,  and  as  such  Henry  of  Navarre  both 
prized  and  used  him.  When  war  broke  out,  D*Aubign6 
not  only  accompanied  the  armies,  but  shared  in  the  personal 
adventures  of  the  prince,  some  perilous,  some  ludicrous; 
for  Henry  was  as  fond  of  disguise  and  gallantry  as  of 
feats  of  arms.  The  king  of  Navarre  had  litUe  wherewith 
to  reward  such  service :  he  was  pitiably  poor,  and  D' Au- 
bign6  had  neither  the  disinterestedness  nor  devotion  of  Sully. 
He  accordinglv  took  advantage  of  his  familiarity  with  the 
prince  to  push  his  frankness  to  insolence ;  he  vented  bis 
discontent  in  sareasros,  and  at  last  wore  out  the  patience  of 
the  best-natured  of  kings  and  companions.  In  nis  private 
memoirs,  D'Aubign^  has  assigned  as  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
grace, his  refusal  to  serve  the  prince  in  his  amours.  He 
also  mentions,  that  on  his  return  from  a  perilous  and  im- 
portant expedition  the  monarch  rewarded  him  merely  with 
his  picture ;  and  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  Henry 
had  determined  to  get  him  poniarded  and  thrown  into  the 
river.  But  D'Aubign6  has  contradicted  these  effusions  of 
his  bile  by  subsequent  declarations  of  praise  and  attach- 
ment. 

At  any  rate  he  quitted  the  scr\'ice  of  Henry  in  1577. 
Soon  after  he  fell  in  love  with  Mademoinelle  de  Lezuy, 
married  her,  and  rejoined  the  king  of  Navarre*    But  he 
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had  ma^e  many  bitter  enemies  by  bis  sareastio  bebavionr, 
and  tbeir  influence  again  drove  D' Aubigne  from  court  In 
onler  to  be  avenged,  he  determined  to  turn  catholic,  if  poe- 
gible— a  resolve  that  he  ingenuously  avows ;  and  he  betook 
himself  to  the  perusal  of  the  controversial  writers  of  that 
party •  among  whom  Bellarmin  made  most  impression  on 
nim.  'the  result  of  his  efforts  and  studies  was,  however, 
to  tender  him  a  firmer  protestant  than  before.  In  this,  he 
owns.  Whittaker*8  Prelections  had  considerable  influence. 
In  1587  we  find  D*Aubign6  again  in  the  service  of  Henry, 
and  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Coutras.  In  the  foUowing 
year  he  was  rewarded  with  the  government  of  Mail- 
lezats. 

The  possession  of  a  fortress  was  at  that  nay  the  great 
guarantee  of  independence.  It  instantly  raised  an  officer  to 
political  imrortance,  and  gave  him  almost  the  rank  of  a 
grandee.  The  acquisition  of  this  great  privilege  was  not 
likely  to  render  so  turbulent  a  personage  as  D'Aubign^ 
more  obseaaious  or  mUd.  He  was  in  a  little  time  again  at 
variance  with  Henry,  embracing  the  party  of  the  Huguenots, 
and  openly  preferring  their  interests  to  court  favour.  Never- 
theless, when  it  was  necessary  to  confide  the  Caidinal  of 
Bourbon  to  a  trusty  guardian,  Henry  selected  D'Aubign6, 
notwithstanding  the  expostulation  of  his  counsellors,  adding, 
that  D'Aubigne's  word  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  his 
faith. 

From  the  period  of  Henry's  desertion  of  protestantism, 
D*Aubign^  was  one  of  the  firmest  supports  of  the  Hu- 
guenot interests,  always  representing  them  in  their  assem- 
blies, often  in  their  controversies,  and  in  their  ne^tiations 
with  the  court    D*Aubign6  asserte  that  the  ruin  of  the 
Huguenots  and  the  downfall  of  their  cause  were  owing  to 
the  corruption  of  their  ohieft,  who  for  the  most  part  received 
bribes  or  places,  and  were  thus  induced  to  relax  in  their 
opposition  and  independence.    Nor  does  he  exempt  Sully 
himself  from  this  charge.    As  to  D'Aubign^,  one  thing  u 
certain,  that  he  might  have  been  rich,  like  his  comrsSes, 
and  that  he  was  almost  the  only  one  who  remained  poor. 
His  voice  was  always  raised  for  Huguenot  independence 
against  the  insidious  proposals  of  the  court.  On  one  occasion 
he  conducted  a  controversy  with  Cardinal  Du  Perron,  and 
engaged  for  the  Huguenots  that  they  would  submit  to 
what  could  be  proved  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the  church 
for  the  first  400  years  of  Christiani^.    '  Grant  us  forty 
more  in  addition,*  said  the  cardinal,  wishing  to  include 
the  Ghaloedonian  Council.    '  I  will,*  replied  D*Aubign6. 
When  expostulated  with  for  his  concessions,  he  answered, 
*  Does  not  the  cardinal  own  by  his  demand  of  forty  more 
years,  that  the  traditions  of  the  first  four  centuries  are  at 
variance  with  his  propositions  ?  *    Numerous  controversial 
tracts  proceeded  fix>m  nis  pen  at  this  period.    But  the  chief 
fruit  of  his  residence  at  Maillezais  was  '  The  History  qf  his 
own  Times,*  a  valuable  document  for  the  Husuenots  of 
France.    It  has  been  compared  to  the  work  of  De  Thou,  and 
even  |>referred  to  it.    De  Thou,  however,  wrote  a  history, 
and  D'Aubign^  a  memoir,  his  work  being  a  lively  picture  of 
passing  events,  feats  of  war,  and  intrigues  of  court,  in  which 
the  characters  of  the  personages  concerned  are  sketohed  by 
a  satiric  but  livelv  pen.  The  Catholics  did  their  utmost,  first 
to  prevent  D*Aubign6  from  writing  it,  then  to  suppress  it 
when  written.  The  lut  volume  was  printed  at  Maillezais  in 
1619,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  condemned  by  the 
Parlementof  Paris  to  be  burned.  The  publication  increased 
the  hatred  of  the  queen  to  D*Aubign^.    The  ministry  had 
made  frequent  overtures  to  purchase  the  possession  of  his 
fortress;  and  when  at  last  he  found  it  no  longer  tenable, 
he  gave  it  up,  not  to  the  court,  but  to  the  chief  noble  of 
the  Hu^enot  party,  the  Duke  de  Rohan.    Having  Uius 
closed  his  political  career,  D*Aubign6  retired  to  Geneva.  He 
arrived  there  in  September,  1620,  and  was  most  honourably 
received.    He  Uvea  in  exile  ten  years,  during  which  he 
employed  his  time  in  study,  in  writing,  and  m  directing 
the  fortifications   raised  at  that  time  around  the  Swiss 
towns,  and  among  them  Berne  and  Basle,  as  bulwarks  of 
the  protestaot  interest.  The  French  court  ceased  not  to  dis- 
turb and  persecute  him,  and,  according  to  his  own  account, 
to  procure  his  condemnation  to  death  for  making  use  of  the 
materials  of  a  churoh  in  building.    '  It  was  the  fourth  judg- 
ment of  death  pronounced  a^nst  him  ;*  such  sentences, 
however,  were  not  always  senoua  in  those  days.    Neither 
his  condemnation  nor  his  age  pre\'ented  D'Aubign^  from 
espousing  a  noble  lady  of  Geneva  at  this  period.    His  last 
yean  were  imbittered  by  the  scandalous  conduct  of  his  son 


Constant,  afterwards  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Had.  dt 
Maintenon.  DAubign6  died  in  1630,  and  lies  buried  in 
the  churoh  of  St  Ren6,  at  Geneva :  over  him  is  a  Latiii 
epitaph  written  by  himself. 

The  worka  of  D*Aubign6  are  numerous' and  various. 
They  consist  of  poems,  dramas,  controversial  tracts,  his 
great  history,  memoirs  of  himself,  and  various  satiricsl 
writings  against  his  cotemporaries.  Of  these  the  prindpal 
are,  Ute  Uon/ession  CathoUque  de  M.  De  Sancy^  and 
Les  Aventures  du  Baron  de  Faeneete^  The  first  is  di- 
rected against  De  Sancy,  finance  minister,  and  against 
Cardinal  du  Perron. .  The  latter  is  supposed  to  mean  tira 
Due  DEpemas,  with  whom  D*Aubign6  had  frequent 
quarrels.  i 

AUBIN,  ST.,  a  town  m  the  island  of  Jersey,  situated 
opposite  to  St  Heller,  the  capital  of  the  island.    The  walk 
from  the  one  to  the  other  is  df  miles,  and  is  very  delightful 
On  the  left  is  a  beautifiil  view  of  the  bay  to  which  this  little 
town  gives  a  name;  on  the  right  is  the  rich  and  fertile 
valley  of  St.  Laurens,  abounding  with  neat  cottages  snd 
charming  landscapes.     The  air  of  St.  Aubin  is  preferred 
to  that  of  St  Holier ;  house-rent  and  lodgings  are  cheaper, 
and  the  situation  is  certainly  more  retired.    The  prospect 
from  the  adjoining  hill,  called  '  Noirmont,*  to  the  south  of 
this  town,  is  very  fine  and  extensive.    St.  Aubin  consists  of 
one  principal  street  of  about  fifty  houses,  with  as  many  more 
scattered  in  different  directions.    There  is  here  a  chapel  of 
ease,    a   good   meeting-house  for  the   independent  dis- 
senters, which  has  an  endowment ;  and  a  Weslevan  me- 
thodist  congregation.    The  population  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Brelades,  in  which  this  town  stands,  was,  in  1831 — males, 
953 ;  females,  1116 ;  total,  2069 ;— composing  342  families 
of  which  128  were  employed  in  agriculture,  101  in  trsde, 
manufacture,  and  handicraft,  and  113  not  comprised  in  the 
two  preceding  classes.     The  inhabited  honsea  were  307, 
uninhabited  9,  and  3  building;  total,  319.     The  church  is 
neither  adorned  with  spire  nor  tower ;  it  was  oonaecratod 
27th  May,  a.d.  1111.    The  pier  is  capaoioua;  but  its  site 
not  having  been  very  judiciously  chosen,  the  depth  of  water, 
except  in  spring  tides,  will  not  admit  of  large  vessels  enter- 
ing the  harbour;  it  is  however  good,  and  strong-built.  There 
is  also  a  market-place  in  this  town*    St  Aubin  is  defended 
by  a  little  fortress  called '  The  Tower,  or  St.  Aubin*s  Castle,* 
with  a  projecting  pier,  within  which  vessels,  even  men-of 
war,  mfty  lie  in  safety :  this  fortification  is  insulated  at  high- 
water.    The  police  of  St  Brelades  is  composed  of  a  constable 
(an  officer  similar  to  that  of  mayor  in  "England),  two  cente- 
niers,  and  fifteen  police  officen,  who  constitute  the  jury 
called  '  EnditemenV  and  fbur '  Vingtenien,*  who  have  the 
power  of  seizing  on  their  vingtaine  only.     (Cosnrnumcaiion 
from  Jersey.) 

AUBREY,  JOHN,  an  eminent  English  antiquary,  was 
bom  at  Easton  Piers,  in  Wiltshire,  ^on  March  12  (accord- 
ing to  the  memoir  prefixed  to  his  Antiquities  qf  Surrey,  but 
according  to  that  prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  his 
MisceUanies,  on  November  3),  1625-6.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Richard,  only  son  of  John  Aubrey  of  Burleton,  in 
Herefordshire,  by  Deborah,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Isaac 
Ly  te  of  Easton  Fiers,  by  whom  that  estate  came  into  his 
fiaimily.  (Mem,  pre/lxea  to  History  of  Surrey,  p.  iii.)  He 
received  his  education  in  the  grammar-school  at  Malmes- 
bury,  under  Mr.  Robert  Latymer,  who  had  also  been  pre* 
ceptor  to  the  famous  Thomas  Hobbes,  with  whom  aixer- 
wards,  notwithstanding  disparity  of  years,  Mr.  Aubrey 
formed  a  lasting  friendship.  In  1642  he  was  entered  a 
gentleman  commoner  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
pursued  his  studies  diligently ;  making  the  natural  history 
and  antiquities  of  England,  at  the  same  time,  his  peculiai 
delight  Here  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Anthony 
k  Wood,  to  whose  collections  for  the  history  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  its  writers  he  became  a  contributor  iHfe  qf  Wool 
prefixed  to  Bliss's  edit,  of  the  Athence  Oxon.  p.  Ix.),  as  wel 
as  to  the  Monasticon  Anglicanum,  then  recently  under 
taken  by  Dodsworth  and  Dugdale.  In  1646  he  became  i 
member  of  the  Middle  Temple,  but  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1652,  prevented  his  pursuing  the  law  as  a  professior 
He  now  succeeded  to  several  estotes  in  the  CM>unties  o 
Wilts,  Surrey,  Hereford,  Brecknock,  and  Monmouth ;  an 
in  his  Miscellanies  he  acquaintous  that  he  had  also  an  estat 
in  Kent  In  1656  he  became  one  of  the  club  of  commoi; 
wealth-men,  formed  on  the  principles  of  Barring toY\ 
Oceana,  printed  in  that  year.  Wood  (il/A«n.  Oocon,  edi 
I  Bliss,  voL  iii.  coL  1119.)  says,  *  Their  diaoouraea   abov 
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fvwnmoit  and  of  OTdering  a  commonwealth  were  the 

moit  iDgemoQs  and  amart  that  ever  were  heard,  for  the 

ar^iUBenta  in  the  Pariiament  Houae  were  hut  flat  to  those. 

Tus  t^gt  he  adds,  '  had  a  balloting-hox,  and  balloted 

how  things  ahoold  he  eankdy  hr  way  of  ieniamem  ;  which 

being  not  laed  or  known  in  England  before,  uMn  this 

Bceoant  the  room  every  evening  was  very  MV    The  club 

however  was  broken  np  in  1659.     In  1660  Mr.  Aubrey 

went  into  Ireland,  and  upon  his  return,  in  the  month  of 

Septemher  that  year,  he  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  near 

Holyhead.    (Mem.  ut  ntpr,  p.  vL)    His  notes  inform  us 

tiiat  he  afterwards  suffered  another  sort  of  shipwreck :  he 

tays,  *  On  November  1, 1661, 1  made  my  first  addresses  in 

so  in  hour  to  Joan  Sommer.*    When  he  married  is  uncer- 

tun ;  but  from  this  remark  we  gather  that  in  that  state  he 

enjoyed  no  great  fislicity.  -  In  1662  he  became  a  fellow  of 

die  Ro^ral  Society.    In  1664  he  was  in  France.     His 

estetcs,  between  lawsuits  and  mismanagement,  now  became 

eneumberedt  and  about  1666  he  seems  to  have  disposed  of 

several:  ^at  at  Easton  was  parted  with  in  1669  and  1670. 

(Ifaii.  n.  xi.)    In  the  space  of  four  years  he  was  reduced 

not    oDJv  to   straits   hut  to  indisenoe.     Yet  his   spirit 

nmained  unbroken.    '  From  1670,  he  says, '  I  thank  God, 

I  have  enioyed  a  happy  delitescency.*    This  obscurity, 

which  he  ealls  happy,  consisted  in  following  up  the  bent  of 

his  seniua,  while  ne  owed  his  subsistence  to  the'kindness  of 

his  mends;  and  in  labouringto  inform  that  world  in  which 

he  knew  not  how  to  live.    His  chief  benefactress  was  the 

then  Lady  Long,  of  Draycot,  in  Wiltshire,  in  whose  house  he 

hsd  an  apartment,  and  by  whom  he  was  generously  supported 

u  long  as  he  lived.    Dr.  Rawlinson  says  (Aiem,,  p.  xii) 

*  that  ne  was  on  his  return  from  London  to  Lady  Long*s 

house,  when  his  journey  and  life  were  concluded  at  Oxford, 

where  it  is  presumed  he  was  buried,  though  neither  the 

time  of  hia  obit  nor  lus  place  of  burial  can  be  yet  discovered.' 

The  writer  of  Aubrey  s  lifb  in  the  Biograpnia  Britanniea 

(tdI.  Lp.  349),  conjectures  that  he  di^  about  1700.    8ir 

William  Musgrave,   in  his  (Xnttuxry,  preserved  in  the 

British  Museum,  upon  manuscript  authority  says  Aubrey 

died  in  1697;  and  a  note  in  Browne  Willis's  copy  of  Aubrey's 

Surreif  adds  that  he  was  '  buried  in  St.  Michaers  church, 

Oxon,  in  Jesus  College  aisW 

Anthony  4  Wood,  who  probably  oonsidered  himself  in- 
jured by  the  printing  of  some  of  the  information  which  he 
had  feceiTed  from  Aubrey,  gives  a  peevish  character  of  him ; 
and  says,  *  he  was  a  shiftless  person,  roving  and  magotie- 
headeiC  ai^d  sometimes  little  better  than  erased :  and  being 
exceedingly  credulous,  would  stuff  his  many  letters  sent  to 
A.  W*  with  folliries  and  misinformations  which  some- 
times would  guide  him  into  the  paths  of  errour.*  {Ath. 
Oxen.  Bliss's  edit  Life,  p.  Ix.)  Ueame  informed  Baker, 
the  Camfaffidge  antiquary,  that  it  was  Aubrey  who  gave 
Wood  that  account  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde,  which 
chiefly  occasioned  the  prosecution  against  him.  Wood  used 
to  keep  his  vouchers.  (Ath,  Oxon.  iii.  644.)  Malone,  in 
his  Huiorical  Account  of  the  English  Stage,  has  given  a 
more  favourable  character  of  Aubrey,  who  certainly  was  a 
man  of  good  natural  parts,  considerable  learning,  and  inde- 
fatigible  application— a  great  lover  of,  and  diligent  searcher 
into,  antiauities.  He  occasionally  wrote  Latin  poetry ;  and 
was  considered  one  of  the  best  naturalists  of  his  day,  though 
credulous  (as  Wood  has  remarked)  and  very  strongly  tinc- 
tured with  superstition. 

Aubr^*s  published  works  are — L  MisceUaniei,  vis., 
1.  Day-Fatality ;  2.  Local-Fatality ;  3.  Ostenta ;  4.  Omens ; 
5.  Dreams  ;  6.  Apparitions  ;  7.  Voices  ;  8.  Impulses  ; 
9.  Knockings ;  10.  Blows  invisible;  11.  Propnecies ; 
12.  Marvels;  13.  Magick;  14.  Transportation  in  the  Air; 
15.  Visions  in  a  Beril,  or  Ghiss ;  16.  Converse  with  Ansels 
and  Spirits;  17.  Corps-Candles  in  Wales;  18.  Oracles; 
19.  Extasie ;  20.  Glances  of  Love ;  Envy ;  21.  Second-sighted 
persons.  Octavo,  London,  1696.  Reprinted  with  additions, 
ocUvo,  London,  1721,  and  octavo,  londan»  1784.  Ih  A 
PerambulaHon  qf  the  County  qf  Surrey;  begun  1673— 
ended  1692.  Published  by  Dr.  Richard  Rawlinson,  under 
the  tiUe  of  7^  Natural  History  and  Antiquiiies  qf  the 
County  of  Surrey;  befl;un  in  the  year  1673,  by  Jc^n 
AubreVt  Baq-  F.R.S.  ana  continued  to  the  present  time ; 
five  volumes,  octavo*  London,  1719. 

Dr.  Bliss,  in  a  note  to  Wood*s  Life  prefixed  to  the 
Aihence^  p.  Ix..  gives  the  following  accurate  detail  of  the 
MSS.  which  Aubrey  deposited  in  the  museum  at  Oxford. 


L  The  Natural  Hietory  qfWilishire.  1685,  two  volumes. 
2.  Arehitectonica  Sacra:  a  curious  MS.  hut  unfinished. 

8.  A  Perambulation  qf  Surrey  :  much  of  this  is  used  in 
the  printed  work*  4.  An  Apparatue  far  the  Livet  qf  our 
Engheh  and  other  Mathematical  Writers,  5.  An  Inter-' 
pretation  qf  ViHare  Anglicanum.  6.  7%«  Life  of  Thomas 
Hobbes  o/Malmsbury;  made  use  of  by  Dr.  Blackburne  in 
'  Vit»  Tb.  Hobbes  Auctarium«*  7.  An  Idea  qf  Education 
qf  Young  Gentiemen,  8.  Designatio  de  Easton  Piers  in 
Com*  Wilts;  per  me  (heu)  in&rtunatum  Johannem  Au- 
brey, R.  S.  Socium.  (It  consLsts  of  several  views  of  the 
house,  gardens,  and  environs  of  Easton  Piers,  drawn  in  a 
coarse  manner  and  colouring,  but  pleasing  and  expressive.) 

9.  A  volume  of  letters  and  other  papers  of  Slias  Ashmole's, 
relating  chiefly  to  Dr.  Dee  and  Sir  Edward  Kelley.  1 0.  Two 
volumes  of  Letters  finom  eminent  literary  and  political 
eharacters,  addressed  to  Anthony  k  Wood,  and  collected 
for  his  use :  in  three  volumes.  Most  of  these  have  been 
minted  in  Letters  transcribed  from  the  Originals  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  and  Ashmolean  Museum,  two  volumes* 
octavo,  Oxfordf  1813.    Appendix,  No.  xv. 

Beside  the  works  already  quoted  in  the  aoove  account  of 
Aubrev,  the  lives  of  him  in  the  Biographia  Britanniea^ 
and  Chalmerses  Biogr.  Diet,  have  been  consulted ;  as  well 
as  Gough*s  Brit,  Topog.  i  262 ;  and  Manning's  Hist,  qf 
Surrey,  iii.  665,  686. 

Al/BURN,  a  thriving  lOwn  of  Cayuga  eounty,  about 
170  miles  west  of  Albany,  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
Auburn  is  fiivourably  situated  on  the  outlet  of  the  Owasco 
Lake,  a  fine  stream  with  fidls  and  numerous  mill-seati, 
offering  facilities  for  manufacturing  establishments,  several 
of  whi^  have  been  formed  here  within  the  last  few  years. 
The  canal  which  joins  the  river  Hudson  with  Lake  Erie 
passes  close  to  the  town,  and  contributes  materially  to  its 
prosperity.  The  court-house  for  the  county  is  situated  in 
Auburn ;  the  population  of  the  town  in  1833  was  stated  to 
amount  to  4000.  Auburn  contains  a  theological  seminary, 
founded  by  the  Pkfesbyterians  in  1821 :  it  has  four  pro- 
fessors, a  library  of  4500  volumes,  and  (m  1833)  fifty-four 
students. 

This  town  is  principally  interesting  as  containing  the  first 
built  of  the  two  state  prisons  of  New  York,  which  have  been 
conducted  upon  a  peculiar  system,  with  a  view  to  the 
reformation  of  the  prisoners,  and  have  accordingly  ex- 
cited a  considerable  degree  of  attention.  The  pr^iciple 
adopted  in  the  management  of  the  prison  at  Auburn,  is 
that  of  depriving  the  prisoners  of  social  intercourse,  and  of 
exacting  from  them  a  considerable  amount  of  labour,  which 
is  so  directed  that  the  criminals  are  made  not  only  to  sup- 
port themselves,  but  also  to  defray  all  the  necessary  out- 
goings of  the  prison. 

The  outer  wall  of  the  prison  incloses  a  space  of  ground 
500  feet  square.  The  principal  building  stands  at  the  dis- 
tance of  100  feet  within  this  wall,  and  is  three-sided,  the 
front  beinff  276  feet,  and  each  of  the  sides  242  feet  long. 
Besides  toe  keeper*s  apartments,  hospital,  chapel,  and 
domestic  offices,  this  building  contains  555  cells,  capable  of 
holding  only  one  person,  eacn  of  them  being  7  feet  lon^ , 
3^  wide,  and  7  feet  high.  These  cells  are  perfectly  venti- 
lated ;  they  are  arran^d  in  five  rows,  or  stories,  opening 
into  galleries,  and  are  so  managed  that  no  communication 
can  pass  between  the  inmates  of  neighbouring  cells,  un- 
known to  the  officers  of  the  prison.  The  space  in  front  of 
the  cells  is  so  perfect  a  sounding  gallery,  that  a  person 
standing  on  the  ground  story  can  hear  even  a  whispor  from 
the  most  distant  cell  at  the  top. 

The  system  now  pursued  in  this  prison  Is  essentiidly  dif- 
ferent from  that  adopted  when  it  was  first  opened  in  1821. 
It  was  at  that  time  intended  to  try  the  effect  of  constant  soli- 
tary confinement  in  cells,  and  eighty  hardened  offenders 
were  aocc  Singly  selected  from  other  prisons  for  the  experi- 
ment This  plan  was  pursued  for  nearly  two  years,  at  the  end 
of  wbioh  time  it  appeared  to  be  attended  with  such  serious 
efEacts  on  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  some  of  whom  had 
become  insane,  that  it  was  necessarily  modified.  It  might 
have  been  frared  that  the  effects  of  total  isolation  having 
proved  thus  imurious,  the  whole  principle  would  have  been 
rejected,  and  the  prison  suflfered  to  degenerate  into  an  ordi- 
nary place  of  confinement,  without  frirther  attempts  at  re- 
forming the  prisoners.  HapjHly  the  idea  was  not  aban- 
doned that  solitude  might  be  made  to  exercise  a  beneficial 
influence  upon  the  character  of  criminals,  unaccompanied 
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by  the  bad  effects  whioh  bad  attended  the  first  experiment. 
it  was  conceived  that  this  ^ood  effect  might  be  attained  by 
leaving  the  convicts  in  their  solitary  cells  during  the  night, 
and  compelling  them  to  work  during  the  day  in  society  ;  but 
obliging  them  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  absolute  silence. 
The  infraction  of  this  rule  is  followed  by  severe  and  imme- 
diate punishment  inflicted  by  the  keepers  with  a  whip 
made  of  raw  hide,  and  the  punishment  lollows  the  offence 
80  certainly  and  instantaneously  as  to  be  nearly  a  preventive, 
the  application  of  the  whip  being  sometimes  not  required 
fbr  three  months  together 

All  the  operations  in  the  prison  are  conducted  with  the 
createst  regularity.  The  convicts  who  have  previously 
kamed  a  trade  which  can  be  carried  on  in  the  prison, 
are  employed  upon  it;  otherwise  they  are  taught  some 
trade,  and  the  keeper  is  allowed  to  select  such  an  employ- 
ment as  appears  best  suited  to  their  powers.  The  work- 
shops are  attached  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  prison.  The 
hours  of' labour  vary  according  to  the  season.  When  the 
length  of  daylight  will  allow  of  it,  the  prisoners  work  twelve 
Iiours  in  the  day ;  at  other  times  they  labour  during  the 
continuance  of  daylight.  When  not  absolutely  at  work  or 
at  their  meals,  the  convicts  are  always  in  their  cells,  and  the 
discipUne  of  the  prison  is  so  strict,  that  not  even  a  glance  of 
lecognition  is  at  any  time  allowed  to  pass  among  the 
prisoners. 

The  severity  of  the  system  nere  described  is  such  that 
it  is  necessary t  in  order  to  justify  it,  to  show  that  it  is  produc- 
tive of  considerable  benefits.  In  a  report  drawn  up  by  com- 
missioners appointed  bv  the  legislature  of  New  York  to 
visit  this  prison,  we  find  the  following  passage  descriptive 
of  some  of  the  advantages  realised :  *  The  separate  ceUs 
bv  night,  and  the  silence  preserved,  always  entirely  prevent 
all  contamination  among  the  prisoners.  By  this  system 
every  prisoner  forms  a  class  by  himself,  and  to  all  moral 
and  social  purposes  he  is  insulated.  The  novice  in  crime 
mav  work  for  years  by  the  side  of  the  most  expert  felon, 
witnout  making  any  progress  in  the  mysteries  of  criminality. 
The  entire  separation  vcom  all  criminal  associates,  the 
sobriety  of  feelmgs  consequent  upon  temperance  and  labour, 
and  most  of  all,  the  sadness  of  solitude,  must  frequently 
make  serious  impressions.* 

The  religious  mstruction  of  the  convicts  is  not  neslected ; 
there  are  prayers  morning  and  evening.  The  only  book 
permitted  on  the  premises  is  the  Bible,  a  copy  of  which  is 
placed  in  every  cell,  and  the  chaplain  of  the  prison  is  the 
only  person  with  whom  the  convicts  can  hold  unreserved 
communication. 

The  system  pursued  at  this  prison  appears  to  have  a 
favourable  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  convicts.  The 
mortality  of  the  prison  in  Philadelphia  is  stated  to  be  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  16}.  At  Newgate,  New  York,  the  deaths 
are  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  18 1.  In  the  penitentiary 
at  Wethenfield,  the  discipline  of  which  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  prison  at  Auburn,  the  proportion  is  1  to  441, 
and  in  the  prison  at  Auburn  itself,  the  proportion  is  1 
to  56. 

Of  the  moral  effect  of  the  regulations,  we  may  judge  from 
the  fact,  that  while,  in  the  prisons  of  Pennsylvania,  1  con- 
vict out  of  every  6  has  been  recommitted,  and  in  the  state 
of  Maryland  the  commitments  are  as  numerous  as  1  in  7, 
the  proportion  of  relapsed  criminals  in  the  cells  at  Auburn 
i^  not  greater  than  I  in  19. 

(Stuart's  Three  Years  in  North  America;  Hairs  Travels 
in  North  America ;  Report  made  to  the  French  Government 
by  MM.  De  Beaumont  and  De  Toqueville  on  the  Peniten- 
tiary System  of  the  United  States.) 

AUbUSSO'N,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Creuse,  about  twenty-three  miles  S.E.  from  Gu6ret,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  department.  It  is  situated  on  the  River  Creuse, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  sterile  district  abounding  with  granite 
mountains.  The  town  consists  of  a  single  street,  broad  and 
well  buUt.  The  manufacture  of  carpets  is  the  great  support 
of  Aubusson.  Those  made  in  the  royal  manufactory  are 
equal  to  the  carpets  of  Paris ;  and  there  are  many  other 
manufactories  of  the  same  article.  Thread  is  also  made 
here.  This  place  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement :  it 
has  a  theatre,  an  agricultural  society,  and  a  nursery- 
ground  for  the  department.  The  population  is  upwards 
of  4000. 

The  arrondissement  of  Aubusson  contains  860  square 
miles,  or  550,400  acres,  and  has  a  population  of  93,293  in- 


habitants.    (Malte-Brun;   Balbi;  Diei,  Vmvenel  de  la 
France.) 

AUBUSSO'N,  PIERRE  D*,  was  bom  in  1423  of  a 
noble  French  family,  descended  from  the  old  Viscounts  of 
La  Marche.  He  served  while  yet  very  young  in  the  impeiial 
army  in  Hungary  against  the  Turks,  and  from  that  time 
the  prevailing  idea  of  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
fighting  the  Mussulmans,  who  then  threatened  to  overpower 
Christian  Europe.  D' Aubusson,  having  returned  to  Fraaoe, 
was  presented  at  court  by  his  cousin  Jean  d' Aubusson, 
chamberlain  of  Charles  VII.,  and  became  a  fatourite  of  tho 
Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XI.,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
his  expedition  to  Switzerland  in  1444,  and  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  St  Jacob,  near  Basle.    After  some  years  he 

Jroceeded  to  Rhodes,  when  he  entered  the  order  of  St 
ohn  of  Jerusalem.    He  obtained  a  commandery,  and  was 
dispatched  by  the  Grand  Master  with  a  mission  to  France, 
in  which  he  obtained  of  the  King  subsidies  of  money  to 
assist  Rhodes,  which  was  then  threatened  by  Mahomet  IL 
He  was  afterwards  made  Grand  Prior,  and  was  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  fortifications  of  Rhodes.    In  1476,  on 
the  death  of  the  Grand  Master  Orsini,  D*  Aubusson  was 
elected  to  succeed  him.    In  May,  1480,  a  large  Turkish 
army,  said  to  be  100,000  strong,  commanded  by  a  Greek 
renegade  of  the  family  of  Palosmogi,  landed  on  the  bland, 
and  soon  after  invested  the  town.    The  greatest  bravery 
was  displayed  on  both  sides.    The  Turks  made  the  first 
assault  on  the  9th  of  June,  but  were  repulsed.    Pal»ologiis 
then  renewed  the  cannonade  with  increased  vigour,  until  he 
had  levelled  the  greater  part  of  the  fortifications  to  the 
ground.    The  Turks  made  a  general  assault  on  the  27th  of 
July.    In  their  furious  onset  they  swept  away  the  defenders 
on  the  principal  breach.    Seven  Turkish  standards  were 
already  planted  on  the  rampart,  and  the  Turks  were  pouring 
into  the  town,  when  D* Aubusson,  attended  by  a  chosen 
band  of  French  knights,  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  aiter  a 
desperate  contest,  in  which  he  received  five  wounds,  the 
Turks  were  driven  out  of  the  breach,  and  were  pursued  by 
the  knights  and  the  Rhodians  towards  their  camp.    Being 
panic-struck,  the  invaders  withdrew  to  their  vessels  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  Palseologus,  and  they  soon  after  sailed 
away  from  the  island.    This,  which  was  the  first  siege  of 
Rhodes,  lasted  eighty -nine  days ;  the  Turks  lost  9000  killed, 
and  carried  away,  it  is  said,  15,000  wounded.    Mahomet  II. 
was  greatly  irritated  at  the  failure  of  the  expedition ;  he 
dismissed  and  banished  PalsBologus,  and   was  preparing  to- 
renew  the  attack  in  person,  when  he  diod  in  a  small  town 
of  Bithynia,  in  May,.  1481.    The  Turkish  succession  vas 
disputed  between  his  two  sons,  Bajazet  and  Zizim ;  and 
the  latter  being  worsted  in  fight,  took  refuge  at  Rhodes, 
where  D' Aubusson  received  him  with  great  honour,  and  after- 
wards sent  him  for  safety  to  Bourgneuf,  a  commandery  of 
the  Order  in  France.    Bajazet  made  peace  with  the  Knights, 
and  agreed  to  pay  a  yearly  sum  for  his  brother's  mainte- 
nance.   Pope  Innocent  VIII.  demanded  that  Zizim  should 
be  intrusted  to  his  guardianship ;   and  D' Aubusson  being 
obliged  to  comply,  though  unwillingly,  the  Turkish  prince 
went  to  Rome  in  1488,  where  he  was   treated  with  all 
attention.    D* Aubusson,  in  reward  for  his  compliance,  was 
made  a  Cardinal.    About  this  time  a  great  crusade  was 
projected  by  the  Christian  princes  against  Bajazet,  and  D' Au- 
busson was  proposed  as  commander  of  the  expedition ;  but 
the  ambition  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  who  looked  to  the 
conquest  of  Naples,  the  jealousy  of  the  other  sovereigns, 
and  the  tergiversations  of  Alexander  VI.,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Innocent  on  the  Papal  chair,  frustrated  the  design. 
Charles  VIII.,  on  his  passage  through    Rome  in  1495, 
demanded  of  the  Pope  the  person  of  Zizim,  which  Alex- 
ander dared  not  refuse  him  at  the  time.    Soon  after,  how- 
ever, while  Charles  was  at  Naples,  Zizim  died  suddenly 
at  Rome,  some  say  in  consequence  of  irregularities,  others 
from  poison  given  him  by  order  of  Alexander  VI. :  this 
charge,  however,  has  not  been  substantiated. 

D* Aubusson  was  deeply  grieved  at  all  the  scandals  of 
that  epoch,  and  at  the  wars  which  Christiana  waged  against 
Christians,  instead  of  turning  their  arms  against  the  Mus- 
sulmans. He  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and  died  at 
Rhodes  in  July,  1503,  aged  eighty.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  Grand  Masters  of  his  Order.  There  is  a 
narrative  in  Latin  of  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  which  is  attri- 
luted  to  D*Aubus8on,  in  the  collection  De  Scriptftribus 
GermaniiP,   Frankfort,  1602*     Gulielmus  Caoisinus  has 
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written  also  an  aeoount  of  the  siege,  printed  at  Ulm» 
1496.  Father  Bouhours  has  written  a  life  of  Pierre  D*Au- 
basson. 

AUCH,  a  city  in  Fiance,  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  Gers,  479  mUes  from  Paris*  through  Orleans,  Limoges, 
and  Touloiue;   but  only  410  through   Perigueux  and 


Auch  is  a  very  antient  town,  and  bears,  under  a  somewhat 
altered  form,  the  name  of  the  Ausci,  a  people  who  inhabited 
the  district  round  it  in  the  time  of  Cesar,  and  were  subdued 
by  his  lieutenant,  P«  Crassus*  In  the  fourth  century,  it 
appears  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
whose  SQooesaon  retained  till  the  first  French  Revolution  the 
title  of  Ptvnaie  qf  Aquitaifu.  The  town  is  built  in  the 
form  of  an  amphiUieatre,  and  presents  a  very  picturesque 
appeamnoe.  The  River  Gers,  a  tributary  of  the  Garonile, 
flows  tfaxoagh  it»  and  divides  it  into  two  parts,  called  the 
Upper  and  Lofwer  Town:  a  flight  of  two  hundred  steps 
forms  one  of  the  communioationa  between  these  parts.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  but  well  paved.  There  is  a 
fins  place  (square)  at  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  termi- 
nated «Mi  the  west  by  a  charming  promenade,  from  which  is 
a  view  of  the  Pyrenees.  •  The  mundation  of  the  cathedral, 
which  is  TBfY  antient,  has  been  ascribed  to  Clovis.  It  is 
admired  Jbr  the  elevation  of  the  vaulted  roof,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  painted  windows.  A  modem  portal  added  to  it,  in 
which  the  Corinthian  and  Composite  orders  are  united, 
assorts  01  with  the  Ck>thio  architecture  of  the  building. 
The  palshoe  of  the  archbishop  adjoins  the  cathedral,  and 
firora  its  tensce  commands  some  fine  prospects* 

There  are  in  the  town  a  large  hospital,  a  considerable 
libcary,  a  eoSige  (or  high  school^  an  agricultural  society,  a 
drawiag^  academy,  and  a  theatre.  A  statue  haa  been  erected 
to  1£.  d'Etigny,  an  individual  to  whom  thie  town  owes  much 
of  its  embellishment,  especially  the  promenade  already 
mpntioned. 

The  trade  of  Auch  is  chiefly  in  the  produce  of  the  neigh- 
booxing  diatriet — wine,  wool,  pens,  and  bon  Chretien  pears, 
the  excellence  of  which  last  is  generally  admitted.  Some 
manu&etnres  of  woollen  and  cotton  stu&,  leather,  and  hats 
are  eanied  on*  The  country  round  produces  a  little  corn, 
and  some  wine  and  brandy,  but  is  chiefly  famous  for  its 
fruiUk  A  tttrouoise  mine  was  worked  near  this  city  a  few 
years  since*  The  population  in  1826  was  nearly  11,000; 
when  Martiniira  published  his  Qrcmd  Dictionnaire,  the 
population  was  estimated  at  3000. 

Auch  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  whose  own  diocese 
eonsiats  of  the  department  of  Grers.  His  suffragans  are  the 
Bisbopa  of  Aire,  Tarbes,  and  Bayonne.  Before  the  revolu- 
tion he  had  ten  sufiragan  bishops.  It  was  formerly  re- 
garded as  the  capital  of  Gascogne,  or  Gascony. 

The  arroodiasement  of  Auch  contains  540  square  miles, 
or  346,600  acres ;  and  a  population  of  56,098  inhabitants. 
(Malte-Brun ;  Diet,  de  la  France,  &c.) 

AUCHE'NIA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  ruminating  mam- 
mals. '  [See  Lama.] 

AUCHTERARDER,  a  village  in  Perthshire,  which 
was  once  a  roral  burgh,  and  enjoyed  the  elective  franchise. 
It  consista  of  one  street,  about  a  mile  long,  on  the  rood 
from  Perth  to  Glasgow ;  and  is  54^  miles  north-west  of 
Edinburgh.  It  has  five  fairs  in  the  year ;  and  the  linen 
manu&cture  is  carried  on.  There  is  a  seceder  s  meeting- 
bouse.  The  population  of  the  parish,  which  is  about  5  miles 
long  and  as  many  broad,  was,  in  1831, 3182.  Stone  fit  for 
buiMing  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  thin  grey  slate  are  quar- 
ried. The  parish  is  in  the  presbytery  of  Auchterarder  and 
the  synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling.  Auchterarder  was  burnt 
by  order  of  the  Pretender  during  the  rebellion  in  1715-16; 
and  the  inhabitants  were  expos^  to  the  rigour  of  the  cold 
in  the  middle  of  winter.  Military  reasons  were  urged  in 
excuse  for  the  barbarity ;  and  when  the  Pretender  fled  from 
Perth  he  left  a  sum  of  money  to  be  distributed  among  the 
s&fferers. 

There  are  some  vestiges  of  Roman  encampments  in  the 
parish ;  also  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  said  to  have  been  a 
hunting-seat  of  Malcolm  Canmore ;  and  of  a  chapel,  formerly 
the  parish  church.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Auchter- 
arder retain  burial-places  in  the  grave-yard  attached  to 
the  last. 

The  village  of  Auchterarder  isnnuch  inconvenienced  by 
the  want  of  water.  (Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account 
tjfScoUami.) 


AUCHTERMUCHTY,  a  royal  burgh  in  the  county  of 
Fife,  in  Scotland,  incorporated  by  James  IV.  of  Scotland, 
and  governed  by  three  baillies  and  fifteen  councillors.  It 
has  no  share  in  parliamentary  representation.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  parish  amounted  in  1831  to  3225  persons,  who 
are  partly  engaged  in  manufacturing  brown  linen.  There 
are  four  fairs  in  the  year,  which  are  numerously  attended. 
Freestone  is  abundant  in  the  parish.  The  church  was  re- 
built, in  a  substontial  manner,  in  1780.  The  parish  is  in 
the  presbytery  of  Cupar  and  Synod  of  Fife.  Auchtermuchty 
is  distant  about  9  nulea  west  from  Cupar,  and  3^  north  by 
west  from  Falkland. 

AUCKLAND,  ST.  ANDREW,  an  extensive  parochial 
chapelry  in  Darlington  Ward,  in  the  county  of  Durham. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  Ac,  or  Ake  (oak),  and 
the  word  land ;  -  and  in  old  writings  is  spelled  Akeland, 
Aucland,  Aclent,  Acclat,  and  Acle.  The  parish  contains 
twenty-seven  subdivisions;  townships,  chapelries,  &c.,  of 
which  only  one  calls  for  particular  notice,  viz.  Bishop's 
Auckland.  Some  others  may  be  here  mentioned.  Bm- 
chester  is  the  site  of  a  Roman  stotion— -Vinovium,  or 
Binovium.  The  station  is  on  elevated  ground,  nearly 
eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  Wear,  which  washes 
the  base  of  the  hill  on  the  west.  Various  Roman  anti- 
quities have  been  discovered  here:  coins,  fragments  of 
pottery,  seals,  &c.  At  Thickley  was  born  Colonel  John 
Lilbume,  who  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history 
of  Charles  I.  Eldon  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  lato  Lord 
Chancellor  Eldon. 

The  parish  of  St.  Andrew  Auckland  contains  45,470  acres 
(=:  71  square  miles),  and  had,  in  1831,  a  total  population 
of  11,137  inhabitants.  The  river  Wear  passes  through  it, 
and  is  crossed  by  a  stotely  stone  bridge,  called  Newton 
Capp  Bridge,  of  two  elliptical  arches,  according  to  some 
authorities  (Hutchinson,  History  qf  Durham) ;  or  of  one 
circular  and  one  pointed  arch,  according  to  others  {Beauties 
of  England  and  Wales).  The  height  of  the  bridge  above 
the  river,  and  the  span  of  the  arches  (91  feet  for  one  arch, 
and  101  feet  for  the  other),  are  considerable  for  the  time  of 
its  erection,  which  was  about  the  year  1390. 

The  church  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Gaunless,  a  stream 
which,  running  through  the  parish,  joins  the  Weaf  near 
Bishop's  Auckland.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  has  a 
tower  at  the  western  end.  It  was  collegiate  in  early  times, 
before  the  time  of  Antony  Beck,  or  Beke,  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, who  is  commonly  reputed  to  have  rendered  it  colle- 
giate in  1292.  The  college,  as  appointed  by  Bishop  Beck, 
consisted  of  a  dean  and  an  unascertained  number  of  pre- 
bendaries or  canons.  Tliis  church,  on  the  dissolution  which 
took  place  in  the  1st  of  Edw.  VI.  a.d.  1547,  was  greatly 
reduced,  being  left  neither  as  a  rectory  nor  vicarage,  but  as 
a  curacy  only,  which  it  continues  still  to  be.  It  is  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Durham,  and  the  bishop  is  the 
patron.  (Hutchinson's  Hist,  qf  the  County  of  Durham; 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,) 

AUCKLAND.  BISHOP'S,  a  market-town  and  town- 
ship in  the  parochial  chapelry  of  Si.  Andrew  Auckland, 
248i  miles  N.N.W.  from  London,  and  10  miles  S.W.  from 
Durham. 

It  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  river  Wear,  and  on  the  east  by  the  little  stream,  the 
Gaunless,  which  falls  into  the  Wear  near  the  town.  It  is 
on  the  old  Roman  road,  Walling-street.  Tlie  eminence  on 
which  it  is  built  is  nearly  1 40  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
plain  below,  and  tho  descent  is  occupied  chiefly  by  gardens, 
which,  from  their  steep  declivity,  may  be  termed  hanging 
gardens.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  there  is  a  spacious 
square  market-place.  A  grammar-school  was  founded  hero 
by  King  James  I.  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  at  the 
petition  of  Dame  Anne  Swyfte  of  the  city  of  Durham,  by 
whom  the  school  was  endowed  with  an  income  of  1 0/.  an- 
nually. The  school  seems  to  have  been  ftirther  endowed  by 
Bishop  Neile ;  and  it  appears  also  that  the  old  chapel  was 
appropriated  to  its  use  by  Bishop  Morton.  The  former  of 
these  prelates  held  the  see  of  Durham  from  1617  to  1627, 
and  the  latter  from  1 632  till  the  dissolution  of  the  see  in 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  In  the  course  of  the  last 
century  the  chapel  was  rebuilt  by  subscription,  and  divine 
service  restored.  The  school  is  now  taught  in  apartments 
on  the  ground-floor.  There  is  a  school  for  20  boys,  founded 
by  a  Mr.  Walton ;  also  one  on  Dr.  Bell's  system,  for  20Q 
boys;   and  a  school  of  industry  for  giris.     The  last  two 
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institittioDS  86ein  to  owe  their  origin  chieflr  to  the  liberality 
of  the  late  bishop,  Shutc  Barrington.  Tnero  is  an  alms- 
house, founded  by  Bishop  Cosins,  who  came  to  the  see  on 
the  restoration  of  Charles  IL  The  market  is  on  Thursday. 
Two  antient  fairs,  on  Ascension  Day  and  Corpus  Christi 
Day,  have  been  given  up  *  but  fairs  of  reeent  oriein  are, 
according  to  some  accounts,  held  in  the  months  of  March 
and  October.  Some  muslins  and  other  cotton  goods  are 
made  here. 

The  town  derives  its  designation  of  Bishop's  Auckland 
from  the  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Durham.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  chosen  as  an  episcopal  residence  bv  Bishop  Antony 
Beck,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  who  is  also  said  to 
have  built  a  castle  here  in  a  very  magnificent  style ;  but  there 
are  no  remains  of  it  left  The  present  palace,  wluch  has  lost 
all  the  appearance  of  a  castle,  and  Is  an  irregular  pile  rather 
resembling  a  magnificent  abbey,  lies  at  the  N.E.  end  of  the 
town.  The  entrance  to  it  ftom  the  town  is  through  a  new 
Gothic  gateway  and  screen,  extending  310  feet«  The  palace- 
chapel,  which  was  built  by  Bishop  Cosins,  is  a  very  fine  edifice, 
with  loftv  piers  and  arches  of  the  early  En^dish  character. 
It  is  84  met  in  length  and  48  broad.  This  chapel  has  been 
repaired  at  various  times.  The  windows  of  the  aisles  are  in 
the  decorated  style ;  and  the  east  window  is  very  fine.  The 
altar-piece4s  a  painting  of  Uie  resurrection,  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  Bishop  Cosms  lies  buried  under  the  floor.  A 
plain  stone,  with  a  modest  epitaph,  points  out  the  spot 
There  is  a  handsome  monument  by  Nollekens,  to  the  me- 
mory of  Bishop  Txeivot,  who  died  in  1 7  7 1 .  The  palace  con- 
tains some  good  paintings:  among  them  are  full-length 
paintings,  by  Ribera  (otherwise  Spagnoletto),  of  Jacob  and 
the  twelve  patriarchs,  and  a  picture  of  the  Comaro  family, 
by  Titian.  There  is  also  a  portrait  of  Tycho  Brah6,  tiie 
Danish  astronomer.  The  park  (through  which  the  Graunless 
flows)  is  very  extensive,  including  800  acres»  and  the  part 
near  the  house  is  laid  out  so  as  to  command  a  great  vanety 
of  prospect    A  stone  bridge  crosses  the  Gaunless. 

The  episcopal  palace  was  granted,  on  the  overthrow  of 
Charles  I.  and  his  partv,  and  the  suppression  of  the  see,  to 
Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig,  who  determined  to  make  it  his  resi- 
dence. He  pulled  down  almost  all  the  buildings  which  he 
ibund  there,  and  out  of  their  ruins  erected  a  magnificent 
house.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  the  bishops  came 
again  into  possession ;  but  Bishop  Cosins  declined  to  occupy 
the  house  built  by  Sir  Arthur,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
used  in  building  it  the  stone  of  the  antient  chapel.  He 
accordingly  pulled  it  down,  and  restoring  the  stone  to  its 
orinnal  destination,  built  the  present  chapel. 

(Hutchinson  s  HUL  of  the  County  of  Durham  ;  Beauties 
^f  England  and  Walesa  &c.) 

AUCTION,  a  method  employed  for  the  sale  of  various 
descriptions  of  property.  This  practice  originated  with  the 
Romans,  who  gave  it  the  descriptive  name  of  auctio,  an 
Increase,  because  the  property  was  sold  to  him  who  would 
ofibr  most  for  it.  In  more  modem  times,  a  different  method 
of  sale  has  been  sometimes  adopted,  to  which  the  name  of 
auction  is  equally,  although  not  so  correctly,  applied.  This 
latter  method,  which  is  called  a  Dutch  auction,  thus  indi- 
cating the  local  origin  of  the  practice,  consists  in  the 
public  offer  of  property  at  a  price  beyond  its  value,  and 
then  gradually  lowering  or  diminishing  that  price  until 
some  one  among  the  company  consents  to  become  the  pur- 
chaser. 

The  first-described  mode  of  sale  by  auction  was  established 
by  the  Romans  lor  the  disposal  of  military  spoils,  and  was 
conducted  sub  hcutd,  that  is  under  a  spear,  which  was  stuck 
into  the  ground  upon  the  occasion.  This  expression  was 
continued,  and  sales  were  declared  to  be  conducted  tub  haetd 
long  after  the  spear  was  dispensed  with.  In  the  same 
manner,  a  company  is  in  the  present  day  invited  to  a  '  sale 
by  the  candle,  or  '  by  the  inch  of  candle/  with  as  little 
regard  to  actual  practice.  The  origin  of  this  expression 
arose  from  the  employment  of  candles  as  the  means  of 
measuring  time,  it  being  declared  that  no  one  lot  of  goods 
should  continue  to  be  offered  to  the  biddings  of  the  company 
for  a  longer  time  than  would  suffice  fbr  the  burning  of 
one  inch  of  candle ;  as  soon  as  this  rude  kind  of  measnre 
had  wasted  to  that  extent  the  then  highest  bidder  was 
declared  to  be  the  purchaser. 

It  is  a  common  rule  in  law  that  no  contract  is  binding 
without  the  assent  of  both  pjarties.  In  sales  by  auction,  the 
assent  of  the  buyer  is  given  by  means  of  bis  biddingt 


while  the  assent  of  the  seller  is  signified  by  the  &U  of  a 
hammer;  and  until  this  declaration  has  been  made,  tiie 
intending  purchaser  is  at  libertv  to  withdraw  his  bidding. 

It  is  a  common  practice  Ibr  tlie  owner  of  property  offered 
Ibr  sale  by  auction  to  reserve  to  himself  the  privilege  of 
bidding,  and,  as  it  is  termed,  buying  in  his  goods,  if  the 
price  offered  by  others  should  not  suit  his  convenience.  This 
practice  was  held  by  the  dvil  law  to  be  illegal,  and  even  to 
partake  of  the  nature  of  a  fraud ;  and  so  lately  as  the  time 
of  Lord  Mansfield,  private  biddings  at  auctions  wen  so 
considered.  In  the  present  dajf,  however,  thev  are  not  only 
allowed  b^  the  law,  but  the  legislatarehasto  nrrseognixsd 
the  propnety  of  the  practice,  that  in  cases  where  the  pro- 
perty has  been  bought  in  either  by  the  proprietor  or  by  his 
declared  agent,  who  is  in  general  the  auotioneer,  no  auotien 
duty  is  chargeable. 

It  has  been  laid  down,  that  the  bayer  of  goods  at  in 
auction  cannot  be  held  to  the  perlbrmanee  of  his  contract, 
in  cases  where  he  was  the  only  hcmitt  fiU  bidder  at  the 
sale,  and  where  vubHc  notice  was  not  given  of  the  intention 
of  the  owner  of  tne  goods  to  bid,  even  uough  his  agent  was 
authorized  to  bid  only  to  a  certain  sum.  This  rule  is  intended 
to  act  as  a  protection  to  the  public  against  the  practice  com- 
monly resorted  to  by  disreputable  auctioneers,  of  employing 
persons  to  make  mock  bidoiings  with  the  view  of  raising  the 
price  by  their  apparent  competition;  the  persons  thus 
employed  are  ftptly  called  puffere.  In  many  larse  towns, 
ana  more  especially  in  London,  many  persons  make  a  trade 
of  holding  auctions  of  inferior  and  ill-made  goods ;  persons 
called  barken  are  generally  placed  by  them  at  the  door 
'  inviting  strangers  to  enter,  and  puffers  are  always  employed, 
who  bid  more  for  the  articles  than  they  are  worth,  and  thus 
entice  the  unwary.  Many  ineffectual  attempts  have  been 
made  to  put  a  stop  to  these  practices. 

The  auctioneer  is  considered  the  agent  of  both  parties, 
vendors  and  purchasers.  In  the  language  of  the  juages  in 
a  late  case,  *  a  bidder,  by  his  silence  when  the  hammer  falls, 
confers  an  authority  on  the  auctioneer  to  execute  the  con- 
tract on  his  behalf.'  He  can  therefore  bind  the  parties  hy 
his  signature  according  to  the  requisition  of  the  Statute  of 
Frauds,  which  renders  it  necessary  in  contracts  of  sale  of 
'  lands  or  anv  interest  in  or  concerning  them,*  and  of 
goods  above  the  value  of  10/.,  that  some  'note  or  memo- 
randum should  be  signed  by  the  parties  or  tiieir  agents 
lawfully  authorised.*  And  such  signature  is  nou>  held  suf- 
ficient even  in  an  action  brought  by  the  auctioneer  against 
the  vendor  in  his  own  name.  It  has  been  doubted  therefore, 
whether  a  bidder  may  not  retract  (in  cases  within  tiie  statute) 
at  any  time  befbre  the  actual  written  entrv.  The  auctioneer 
also  stands  in  the  situation  of  a  stakeholaer  of  the  deposited 
part  of  the  purchase-money,  which  he  is  not  at  liberty  to 
part  with  till  the  sale  has  been  carried  into  effect ;  and  he 
cannot,  at  least  after  notice,  discharge  himself  by  paying 
over  the  amount  to  the  vendor.  From  this  peculiarity  of 
his  position  it  results  that  he  is  now  (as  settled  by  a 
very  late  decision)  not  held  liable  for  any  interest  qp,  or 
advantage  which  he  ma^  make  from,  the  money  in  his 
hands.  In  this  respect  his  situation  difiers  ftom  that  of  a 
mere  agent,  and  also  l>om  that  of  one  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties (the  vendor),  from  whom  '  interest  is  recoverable  in  the 
nature  of  damages  for  a  breach  of  the  original  contract  on  the 
part  of  the  vendor,  by  whose  failure  to  make  a  good  title  the 
vendee  has  for  a  time  lost  the  use  of  his  money.*— (Mr. 
Justice  James  Parke.)  An  auctioneer  (\\\m  any  other 
agent  and  trustee  concerned  in  the  sale  of  property)  is  for- 
bidden to  buy  on  his  own  account.  And  where  he  sells 
without  disclosing  the  name  of  his  principal,  an  action 
will  lie  against  himself  for  damages  on  the  breach  of  con- 
tract. 

The  conditions  of  sale  constitute  the  terms  of  the  bargain, 
and  purchasers  are  bound  to  take  notice  of  them.  The  late 
Lord  EUenborough  said,  that  '  a  little  more  fiiimess  on 
the  part  of  auctioneers  in  framing  particulars  would  avoid 
many  inconveniences.  There  is  always  either  a  suppression 
of  tiie  fair  description  of  ^e  premises,  or  something  stated 
which  does  not  belong  to  them ;  and  in  favour  of  justice, 
considering  how  little  knowledge  the  parties  have  of  the 
thing  sold,  much  more  particularity  and  fairness  might  be 
expected.*  The  conditions  usiially  contain  a  provision  that 
'  any  error  or  mis-statemfot  shall  not  vitiate  the  sale,  but 
that  an  allowance  shall  be  made  fbr  it  in  the  purcba^- 
money.*     But  this  clause  is  held  only  to  goara  against 
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vnatentioiifd  emxM»  and  not  to  compel  a  piaioliaser  to  oom- 
plele  the  contract  if  he  has  been  designedly  misled. 

The  duties  levied  upon  soods  sold  by  public  auction  are  not 
^mjseA  according  to  any  uniform  scale.    Sheep's  wool  of 
British  growth  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  growers,  or  of 
persons  who  have  purchased  directly  from  the  growers,  is 
subject  to  an  auction-duty  of  twopence  for  every  twenty 
shtUinga  of  the  purchase-money*    Freehold,  copyhold,  or 
leasehdd  estates,  whether  in  land  or  buildings ;  shares  in 
the  joint  stock  of  corporate  or  chartered  companies ;  rever- 
sionary interest  in  any  of  the  public  funds ;  and  ships  or 
vsswk, — are  liable  to  pay  sevenpence  for  every  twenty 
shillinga:    household  rnniture,  {Hctures,  books,  and  the 
like  kmda  of  personal  property,  are  made  to  pay  one  shil- 
ling lor  every  twenty  shillings  of  the  purchase-money. 
Many  ezeeptiona  have  been  mMe  by  the  legislature  when 
imposing  these  duties.    '  Piece  goods,  wove  or  lubricated  in 
this  kiii^^m,  which  shall  be  sold  entire  in  the  piece  or 
quantity,  as  taken  from  the  loom,  and  in  lots  of  the  price  of 
twenty  poonda  and  ttpwaids,  *  are  exempted  from  the  pay- 
ment of  dnty. 

The  produce  of  the  whale  and  seal  fisheries  eiqovs  an 
equal  ozemption,  as  well  as  elephants*  teeth,  palm-oil,  orugs, 
and  other  articles  for  the  use  of  dyers:  also  mahogany 
and  other  woods  used  by  cabinet-makers,  and  all  goods 
impacted  bv  way  of  meichuidise  from  any  British  colony  in 
Amenca*  toe  same  being  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture of  nioh  colony,  and  sold  by  the  original  importer 
within  twvlfe  months  finom  the  time  of  importation.  Neither 
is  any  datr  chargeable  upon  property  sold  by  order  o£  the 
courts  of  Chancery  or  Exoheouer ;  nor  on  any  sale  made 
by  the  East  India  or  Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  nor  by  order 
of  the  Comnriasioners  of  Customs,  Bxdse,  or  other  govern- 
ment hoards  of  commissioners.    In  like  manner,  sales  made 
by  the  aheriff  for  the  benefit  of  oreditors  in  execution  of 
iadgment,  and  baakmpts*  effeeta  sold  by  assignees,  are  not 
odd  liable  to  the  payment  of  auction-duty ;  which  last 
species  of  exemptions  are  made  upon  the  pnnciple  of  not 
sggravating  their  losses  to  innocent  sufferers.    For  the  same 
reason,  goods  damaged  by  ^te,  or  wrecked  or  stranded, 
which  are  sold  fiir  the  benefit  of  insurers,  are  not  charged 
with  duty.    Wood,  coppice,  theproduce  of  mines  or  quarries, 
cattle,  com,  stock  or  produce  ofland,  may  be  sold  by  auction 
free  of  duty  while  tiiey  continue  on  the  lands  producing  the 
same. 

In  case  the  sale  of  an  estate  be  declared  void,  through 
defect  of  titie,  the  duty  that  has  been  paid  may  be  claimed 
again  within  tluree  months  after  the  time  when  the  defiset 
bAs  been  discovered* 

The  value  of  goods  subject  to  duty  which  have  been  sold 
by  auction,  and  the  net  revenue  derived  from  the  same  in 
each  of  the  last  ten  years,  are  as  follow : 

BeraniM. 

£  304,024 
328,833 
247,555 
274,579 
275,663 
251,562 
234,854 
218,084 
227,236 
240,645 


1834 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 


Amount  of  good*  fold. 

£9,205,611 
10,148,571 
7,193,855 
8,115,278 
7,571,244 
7,226,976 
6,398,159 
6,326,481 
6,523,753 
6,867,396 

AUCTIONEER,  a  person  whose  profession  or  business 
it  is  to  conduct  sales  by  auction.  It  is  his  duty,  previously 
to  the  commencement  of  every  sale,  to  state  the  conditions 
under  which  the  property  is  offered ;  to  receive  and  to  notify 
the  respective  bindings,  and  to  declare  the  termination  of 
the  sale:  for  this  purpose,  he  commonly  makes  use  of 
a  hammer,  upon  the  falling  of  which  the  biddings  are 
closed. 

The  law  holds  that  an  auctioneer  is  authorised  by  the 
highest  bidder  or  purchaser  to  si^  for  him  the  contract  of 
tale,  and  that  his  writing  down  m  his  book  the  name  of 
such  purchaser,  shsll  be  suflicient  to  bind  the  latter  to  the 
purrhaae,  provided  no  objection  be  made  by  him  previous  to 
ftuch  entry*  The  law  also  recognises  the  right  of  an  auc- 
tioneer to  act  as  the  agent  of  persons  wishing  to  purchase, 
who  may  intrust  him  to  make  biddings  for  them.  The 
auctioneer  thus  being  the  agent  of  both  parties,  his  signature 
of  the  buyer* a  name  in  the  catalogue  to  which  the  conditions 
of  sale  are  annexed,  opposite  to  ue  lot  purchased,  together 


with  the  price  bid,  has  been  considered  a  sufficient  note  or 
memorandum  in  writing  of  the  bargain  within  tiie  Statute 
of  Frauds ;  but  where  the  conditions  of  sale  are  not  annexed 
to  the  catalogue,  nor  expressly  referred  to  by  it,  the  sig« 
nature  of  the  buyer  s  name  in  the  catalogue  is  not  a  corn- 
I^ance  with  the  statute. 

Every  |person  acting  as  an  auctioneer  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  required  to  take  out  a  license,  which  must  be 
renewed  on  the  5th  of  July  in  every  year,  and  for  this  license 
the  charge  of  five  pounds  is  annually  made.  He  must  also 
enter  into  a  bond  with  sufficient  sureties  to  deliver  to  the 
officers  of  excise,  within  a  certain  period,  a  true  and  par- 
ticular account  of  every  sale  held  by  him,  and  to  ]pay  the 
amount  of  auction-duty  accruing  thereon.  For  this  pur- 
pose, twen^-eight  days  are  allowed,  within  the  limits  of 
the  chief  office  of  excise  in  London,  and  six  weeks  beyond 
those  limits* 

An  auctioneer  intending  to  hold  a  sale  within  the  limits 
of  the  chief  office  of  excise  in  London  must  give  two  days* 
notice  thereof  at  the  said  office.  If  the  sale  is  to  be  held 
beyond  those  limits,  three  days*  notice  must  be  given  to  the 
collector  of  excise,  at  the  nearest  excise-office.  This  notice 
must  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  auctioneer,  and  must 
specify  the  particular  day  when  such  sale  is  to  be  held.  It 
is  further  obligatory  upon  him  to  deliver  in  a  written  or 
printed  catalogue,  likewise  attested  by  his  signature,  or  by 
that  of  his  authorised  clerk,  enumerating  every  lot  and 
article  intended  to  be  offered  at  such  auction.  He  is  liable 
by  law  for  the  amount  of  the  auction-duty,  but  may  recover 
the  same  from  the  vendor.  It  is  very  common  to  stipulate 
that  the  bu^er  shall  pay  the  amount  of  duty  an  addition  to 
the  sums  bid  by  him. 

If  an  auctioneer  declines  or  omits  at  the  time  of  sals 
to  disclose  the  name  of  his  employer,  he  makes  himself 
responsible  towud  the  buyers  for  all  matters  in  regard  to 
whush  the  responsibility  would  otherwise  lie  with  the  owner 
of  the  property  sold.  He  is  also  responsible  to  his  emplover 
for  any  loss  or  damage  that  may  be  sustained  through  hia 
carelessness  or  want  of  attention  to  the  instructions  given ; 
and  if  by  his  gross  negligence  the  sale  beeomea  nugatory^ 
he  can  recover  no  remuneration  for  his  servioea  from  ma 
employer.  If  he  reoeives  money  as  a  depoait  on  the  sale  of 
an  estate,  and  knowing  that  there  is  a  defect  in  the  title, 
pays  that  deposit  over  to  hia  employer,  he  is  answerable  for 
the  amount  to  tiie  purchaser;  and  if  he  pay  over  the  pro* 
duce  of  a  sale  to  his  employer  after  receiving  notice  that  the 
goods  of  right  belong  to  another,  the  real  owner  may  recover 
the  value  uom  the  auctioneer. 

The  number  of  auotioneera*  lieensea  issued  in  Bngland 
during  each  of  the  last  ten  years  was  as  follows  :~1824, 
2939;  1825,2941;  1826,  2910;  1827,  2981;  1828,3119; 
1829,2972;  1830,  3043;  1831,  2974;  1832,  3002;  1833, 
3040. 

AU'CLBA,  the  Japanese  name  of  a  dioscious  plant,  now 
commonly  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  this  oountry  as  a 
hardy  evergreen  shrub,  remarkable  for  its  shining  pale- 
green  leaves  mottled  with  yeUow.  It  is  described  by  Tnun- 
berg  as  growing  to  the  height  of  a  man  or  higher,  and  as 
common  in  various  places  in  Japan,  both  wild  and  cultivated. 
Its  fruit,  which  it  bears  in  March,  is  a  red  berry,  about  the 
size  of  that  of  a  laurel,  and  containing  a  single  stone,  with 
a  bitter  nauseous  kernel.  In  this  oountry  we  have  only  the 
fomale  state  of  this  plant,  the  natural  order  of  which  is  still 
unsettled.  Several  opinions  upon  that  subject  have  been 
advanced  by  botanists,  but  Professor  DecandoUe  seems 
most  correct  in  referring  it  to  the  dogwood  tribe  iComeie), 
to  which  its  strong  smeU  of  elder  seems  to  point  out  its 
affinity. 

It  is  said  that  onlv  one  species  exists,  namely,  ihoAueuba 
Japofiica  of  our  garoens;  but  it  seems  not  improbable,  from 
Tnunberg*s  figure,  that  the  plant  represented  at  his  tab.  1 3, 
with  loose  hairy  panicles  of  ttowers,  may  be  a  second  spe- 
cies. We  possess  only  a  variegated  variety  of  the  plant ; 
in  its  natural  state  it  is  said  to  nave  brownish-green  leaves 
without  any  blotches. 

AUDE,  a  river  in  the  south  of  France,  which  rises  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Its  source 
is  in  the  department  of  Pyrte^es  Orientales  (Eastern  Pyre- 
nees), a  few  miles  N.W.  of  the  town  of  Mont  Louis.  Its 
course  is  winding,  though  the  general  direction  of  it  is  from 
S.  to  N.,  past  the  towns  of  Quillan,  Alet,  and  Limoux,  till  it 
reaches  Carcassonne.  From  Carcassonne  its  course,  tiiough 
stOl  winding,  is  for  the  most  part  towards  the  S.,  until  it 
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empties  iUelf  into  the  sea  near  the  Etang  de  Vendres,  to 
the  E.  of  Narbonne,  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  great 
canal  of  Languedoe.  Its  whole  course  is  horn  1 30  to  1 40  miles. 

The  waters  of  the  Aude  are  very  turbid ;  and  the  deposits 
at  its  mouth  have  caused  a  considerable  variation  in  the  line 
of  the  coast.  It  had  formerly  two  branches  by  which  it 
flowed  into  the  sea ;  but  the  canal  Robine  d' Aude,  or  Ro- 
bine  de  Narbonne,  has  taken  the  place  of  one  of  these. 
Ihis  passes  between  the  Etangs  of  Sigean  and  Gruissan, 
and  then  through  the  Etang  de  Sigean  to  the  sea.  Boats 
are  very  seldom  seen  on  this  river,  except  quite  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course.  It  has  no  tributary  of  any  conse- 
quence ;  the  Orbieu,  the  principal,  which  falls  into  it  on  the 
right  bank  above  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  forty  to 
forty-iive  miles  in  length.  The  basin  of  the  Aude  is  in- 
closed by  Mont  Espinouse  and  tbe  Black  Mountains,  which 
are  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Cevennes,  and  by  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Pyrenees.  (Malte-Brun;  Encychpedie 
Methodique^  &c.) 

The  Aude  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of 
Atax.  They  gave  this  name  to  the  channel  which  passes 
by  Narbonne  to  the  sea.  That  part  of  this  channel  which 
passes  through  the  Etang  de  Sigean  was  deepened,  and 
faced  and  paved  with  stone,  by  the  Romans. 

AUDE,  a  department  in  France,  taking  its  name  from 
the  river  Aude,  which  flows  through  it.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  departments  of  Herault  and  Tarn,  on  the 
N.W.  by  that  of  Haute  Graronne  (Upper  Graronne),  on  the 
W.  and  S.W.  by  that  of  Arridge,  and  on  the  S.  by  that  of 
Pyr6n6es  Orientales.  The  east  side  is  washed  by  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  Its  greatest  length  is  in  a  direction  nearly 
E.  and  W.,  and  is  about  seventv-six  miles ;  and  its  greatest 
breadth  is  about  fifty-seven  miles.  The  superficial  content 
is  about  2437  square  miles;  and  the  population  266,000, 
giving  about  109  inhabitants  to  every  square  mile. 

This  department  consists  of  the  basin  of  the  Aude,  and 
the  slopes  of  the  mountains  by  which  it  is  bounded.  The 
N.  and  S.  are  consequently  the  parts  of  greatest  elevation ; 
the  former  firom  the  commencement  of  the  Black  Moun- 
tains, and  the  latter  from  the  rise  of  the  Pyrenees.  The 
centre  is  traversed  by  the  Aude,  whose  course  has  been 
already  described;  and  also  by  the  canal  of  Languedoe, 
which,  entering  tlM  department  on  the  N.W.>  proceeds  in  a 
direction  about  E.  by  S.»  till  it  almost  joins  the  Aude  near 
Carcassone*  and  then  runs  parallel  to  the  course  of  the 
river  for  many  miles,  imtil,  again  turning  a  litUe  to  the 
north  of  E.,  the  canal  quits  this  department  for  that  of 
Herault,  and  the  river  pursues  its  course  towards  the  sea. 

The  mountainous  districts  are  dry  and  unfruitful,  yet  the 
agricultural  produce  of  the  department  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  The  vine  is  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent ;  the  figs  are  excellent ;  and  an 
herb,  called  sdUicou  or  salicot,  which  grows  here,  is  gathered, 
dried,  and  sent  to  other  departments,  or  to  Italy,  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  Honey,  known  by  the 
designation  of  '  Narbonne  honey,'  forms  an  article  of  con- 
siderable commercial  importance.  The  mineral  wealth  of 
the  department  is  not  great;  though  silver,  copper,  lead, 
and  iron  are  procured,  as  well  as  marble  in  great  variety, 
gypsum,  and  some  coal ;  and  there  are  salt-works  near  the 
Etang  (or  Pool)  of  Sigean,  one  of  the  lagoons  which  line  the 
French  part  of  the  Mediterranean  6oast.  At  Bize  is  a 
cavern,  in  which  human  bones  are  said  to  have  been  found 
along  with  those  of  the  stag,  camel,  roebuck,  antelope,  and 
bear. 

The  inhabitants  carry  on  considerable  manu&ctures, 
which  are  promoted  by  the  advantage  of  inland  navigation 
through  the  canal  of  Languedoe.  Woollen  cloth  may  be 
regarded  as  the  staple  manufacture.  It  is  carried  on  at 
Carcassonne  and  Castelnaudary,  both  of  which  towns  are 
on  the  canal,  and  at  limoux.  Wax,  oil,  brandy,  leather, 
and  glass,  are  among  the  productions  of  the  industry  of  this 
department.  The  iron-works  also  are  of  some  importance. 
The  little  town  of  St.  Colomb  sur  I'Hers  (with  a  population 
of  about  1000)  is  noted  for  its  turnery  and  toys. 

The  principal  towns  are  Carcassonne,  the  capital  of  the 
department  (population  18,000),  Castelnaudary,  and  Nar- 
bonne (population  of  each  10,000),  and  Limoux  (popula- 
tion 7000).  These  are  all  chief  places  of  arrondissemens. 
Alet,  on  the  Aude,  celebrated  for  its  medicinal  waters,  has 
1100  inhabitants.  [See  Carcassonne,  Castelnaudary, 
Limoux,  and  Narbonne.] 

This  department,  which  coincides  with  part  of  the  pro- 


vince of  Languedoe,  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour 
Royale  (Assize  Court)  of  Montpellier.  It  sends  (bur  depu- 
ties to  the  Chamber.  It  jfbrms  the  diocese  of  Carcassonne, 
tlie  bishop  of  which  is  a  suffiragan  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Toulouse  and  Narbonne.  (Malte-Brun;  Balbi;  Dictim- 
noire  Universel  de  la  France.) 

AUDEBERT,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  was  bom  in  1759. 
at  Rochefort,  in  France.    His  father  was  a  dealer  in  pro 
visions  for  the  supply  of  the  shipping.    Young  Audebert, 
when  seventeen  years  of  age,  went  to  Paris  to  study  the 
arts  of  design  and  painting.    He  soon  excelled  as  a  mi- 
niature-painter, and  supported  himself  honourably  by  his 
labours  in  this  way.    Fortunately,  in  1 789,  M.  Gigot  d'Orey, 
receiver-general  of  taxes,  who  was  distinguished  by  his  taste 
for  natural  history,  to  the  promotion  of  which  he  gave  tbe 
most  munificent  encouragement  and  assistance,  having  had 
an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  talents  of  Audebert,  em- 
ployed him  to  paint  the  most  rare  objects  in  his  magnificent 
collection,  and  afterwards  sent  him  to  England  and  Holland, 
whence  he  brought  back  a  great  many  drawings,  which  were 
used  in  Olivier' s  Histoire  des  Insectee.    These  occupations 
gave  a  bias  to  Audebert  in  favour  of  natural  history,  which 
soon  amounted  to  an  ardent  passion.    No  longer  content  to 
give  expression  to  the  ideas  of  others,  he  undertook  \'arious 
important  works.   The  first  of  these  was  Hiatoire  Naiurdle 
des  Singes,  dee  Makie,  et  dee  Galeopitheques,  one  vol.  large 
folio,  with  sixty-two  plates,  the  figures  coloured,  Paris,  1800. 
The  appearance  of  this  work  caused  a  great  sensation 
among  naturalists,  for  Audebert  united  in  his  own  person 
the  characters  of  painter,  engraver,  and  author.    Having 
carefully  investigated  the  difierent  modes  of  engraving,  and 
the  trials  which  had  previously  been  made  to  colour  the 
engravings  of  objects  of  natural  history,  he  improved  upon 
these  so  much,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  invented  a  new 
mode,  and  to  have  carried  it  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. This  improvement  consisted  in  putting  all  the  colours 
on  one  plate  at  once,  instead  of  using  as  many  plates  as 
there  were  colours:  he  made  a  further  improvement  by 
using  oQ  instead  of  water  colours.    He  also  succeeded  in 
printing  with  gold,  the  colours  of  which  he  varied  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  imitate  the  most  brilhant  hues  of  the  ori- 
ginals.   In  his  Hiitoire  dee  ColiMs,  dee  Oiseaux-Mouchei, 
dee  Jacamare,  et  des  Promerope,  1  vol.  large  fi)lio,  Paris,  the 
expression  and  position  of  the  birds  are  so  perfect  as  to 
make  them  appear  animated;   and  the  descriptions,  of 
which  he  is  likewise  the  writer,  are  worthy  of  such  a  work. 
Two  hundred  copies  only  were  printed  in  folio,  in  which  tbe 
name  at  the  foot  of  each  figure  is  printed  in  gold ;  one  hun- 
dred copies  in  large  quarto ;  and  only  fifteen  copies  in  folio, 
of  which  the  whole  text  is  printed  in  gold. 

Scarcely  were  these  works  commenced  before  Audebert 
began  to  plan  others— the  history  oi  Birds,  of  Uie  Mammi- 
fercB,  and  lastly  that  of  Man.  He  had  thus  chalked  out 
for  himself  work  enough  to  occupy  a  long  life ;  but  in  1800 
death  carried  him  oflf  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age. 
At  the  time  that  death  interrupted  his  career,  he  had  begun 
the  Hisicire  des  Grimpereaux  et  des  Oiseaux  de  Paradise 
&c.,  I  vol.  The  publisher,  M.  Desray,  who  was  in  posses- 
sion of  his  materials  and  the  processes  which  he  had 
discovered  and  employed,  completed  these  two  works  in  as 
perfect  a  manner  as  those  which  had  been  finished  by  the 
author  himself.  The  text  was  edited  by  M.  Vieillot,  a 
naturalist,  and  friend  of  Audebert.  These  two  works  arc 
united  under  the  common  title  of  Oiseaux  Dores  ou  d  refteU 
meialliques,  2  vols,  in  large  folio  and  large  nuarto,  Paris, 
1802.  Upon  the  same  plan,  and  by  the  aaoption  of  tlio 
same  processes,  M.  Vieillot  has  published  fHistoire  det 
Oiseaux  de  TAmirique  Septenirionale.  The  Birds  of  Africa 
(Les  Oiseaux  dAfrique)  of  Le  Vaillant  are  indebted  for 
their  excellence  to  Audebert,  who  superintended  tbe  print- 
ing of  the  plates  as  far  as  the  1 3th  part  Other  branches 
of  natural  nistory,  and  especially  botany,  were  enriched  by 
the  discoveries  of  Audebert,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  splendid 
works  Le  Jardin  de  Malmaison,  by  Ventenat,  and  tlie  Lilia- 
cies  of  Redout^. 

Audebert  was  not  more  remarkable  for  his  talents  than 
beloved  for  his  amiable  manners  and  generosity  of  dispo- 
sition. Though  naturally  tranquil  and  of  a  reflecting  <na- 
racter,  he  hod  much  paiety  of  mind,  was  fond  of  literature, 
and  even  wrote  comedies.  Wo  are  not  aware  that  any  of 
these  have  been  published,  but  his  other  works  will  always? 
ensure  him  a  high  and  lasting  place  among  the  promoters 
of  the  science  of  natural  history.   iBiog.  Universelle.) 
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AUDIANS.    [See  Hbrxtics.] 

AUDITOR,  an  officer  or  agent  of  the  king,  or  of  a  pri- 
Tate  indi>idual  or  corporation,  who  examines  periodically 
the  accounts  of  under-officers,  tenants,  stewards,  or  bailiffs, 
and  reports  the  state  of  their  accounts  to  his  principal. 

Atidilon  of  the  Imprett, — Ancient  officers  of  the  exche- 
quer, abolished  in  1 785. 

Auditort  qf  Pubiic  Accounts,  or,  more  strictly,  '  Comniis- 
sjoners  for  auditing  the  Public  Accounts/  are  public  officers 
ori^nally  established  by  the  25  Geo.  III.  c.  52,  in  place  of 
the  patentees  of  the  office  of  auditors  qfthe  imprest  (I^rd 
Sondes  and  Lord  Cardiff),  whose  patents  were  vacated  with 
ecmpensation  by  that  act.  and  their  functions  and  powers 
transferred  to  the  commissioners  above-mentioned.  The 
King  is  authorised  by  the  stat.  46  Geo.  III.  c.  141,  to  appoint 
ten  of  these  commissioners,  who  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behaviour,  with  salaries  of  1500^.  per  annum  to  the 
ehairman,  and  1200/.  per  annum  to  the  other  commissioners. 
They  are  incapacitated  from  sitting  in  parliament,  and  are 
ivora  to  execute  the  duties  of  their  office  fai^Ailly  and 
impartiaUy.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  statute,  that  no 
\acancy  which  may  arise  by  death  or  otherwise  in  the 
number  of  commissioners  after  the  first  appointment  shall 
be  filled  up  without  the  express  authority  of  parliament, 
until  the  number  is  reduced  to  five,  in  which  case  the  King 
may,  firom  time  to  time,  appoint  new  commissioners,  so  as 
to  keep  their  numbers  always  to  six.  Two  of  the  number 
ire,  by  the  1  &  2  Geo.  IV.  c  121,  sec.  17,  empowered  to 
examine  parties  on  oath,  and  do  all  acts  concerning  the  audit 
of  public  accounts. 

By  the  46  Geo.  III.  c.  141,  sec.  8,  all  public  accountants 
are  to  transmit  to  the  commissioners  within  three  monUis 
liter  31st  December,  or  within  three  months  of  such  day  as 
the  lords  of  the  treasury  shall  order  (see  2  &  3  Will.  IV. 
c  104),  accounts  duly  attested,  in  manner  pointed  out  by 
the  act,  of  all  sums  received  and  paid  by  them  for  the  public 
service  within  the  preceding  year,  together  with  proper  vouch- 
ers for  such  receipts  and  payments,  and  a  schedule  of  the 
same ;  which  schedule  is  to  be  compared  with  the  vouchers 
by  an  officer  in  the  audit  office.  The  commissioners  may 
call  on  all  public  accountants,  whenever  they  think  fit,  to 
account  to  them  for  the  receipt,  expenditure,,  or  issue  of  all 
monies  or  stores  entrusted  to  them,  and  on  failure  they  are 
to  certify  the  defaulters*  names  to  the  remembrancer  of  the 
exchequer,  and  the  attorney-general  of  England  or  Ireland, 
and  lord-advocate  of  Scotland,  in  order  that  proceedings  may 
be  taken  to  compel  them  to  account,  unless,  on  the  defaulter  s 
application,  the  lords  of  the  treasury  think  it  proper  to  stay 
the  proceedings  for  a  reasonable  time.  By  the  stat  1  &  2 
Geo.  IV.  c.  121,  it  is  enacted,  that  at  the  four  quarter-days, 
the  5th  day  of  January,  5th  day  of  April,  5th  day  of  July, 
and  the  10th  day  of  October,  general  imprest  certificates 
ihall  be  made  out  at  the  exchequer,  specitving  all  monies 
and  exchequer  bills  issued  at  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer 
within  the  preceding  quarter,  and  these  certificates  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  commissioners  of  audit  within  thirty  days  after 
each  quarter-day ;  and  by  the  1 0th  section  of  the  46  Geo.  III. 
c.  141,  the  paymaster  of  the  forces,  the  treasurers  of  the 
nary  and  ordnance,  and  all  other  public  officers,  who  issue 
to  any  persons  money  for  public  services  by  way  of  imprest 
or  on  account,  are  required  within  three  months  after  the 
3 1  St  December  in  every  year  (or  at  shorter  periods  if  ordered 
hy  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  see  1  &  2  Geo.  IV.  c.  121, 
sec  6.)  to  transmit  to  the  commissioners  of  audit  a  certificate 
of  such  monies,  with  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom 
paid,  and  the  commissioners  are  forthwith  to  take  them  into 
coDsideration.  By  the  above-mentioned  statute,  1  &  2  Geo. 
IV.  c.  121,  various  regulations  have  been  made  respecting 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  commissioners 
of  audit,  bv  which  the  antient  and  inconvenient  system  of 
keeping  the  public  accounts  has  been  superseded.  The 
^hoie  of  the  arrangements  in  the  Audit  Office  are  now 
subjected  to  the  control  of  the  lorcLs  of  the  treasury,  who 
are  authorized  to  make  such  orders  and  regulations  for  con- 
ducting the  business  of  the  office  as  they  may  think  expe- 
dient, and  best  calculated  to  ensure  the  efficient  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  the  commissioners  and  other  officers.  By 
the  2  WilL  IV.  c.  26,  the  above  commissioners  are  authorised 
to  audit  the  accounts  of  receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  colo- 
nial revenues;  and  the 2  and  3  Will.  IV.  c.  99,  transfers 
the  powers  and  functions  of  the  commissioners  of  public 
acrounts  in  Ireland  to  the  commissioners  for  auditing  the 
public  accounts  of  Great  Britain. 


AUDRAN,  GERARD.  This  eminent  engraver  waa 
born  at  Lyons,  a.d.  1640.  He  learned  the  principles  of 
design  and  engraving  from  his  father,  who  was  also  an 
artist.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to  Paris,  where  his  talents 
soon  obtained  notice,  and  procured  him  eventually  the 
patronage  of  Le  Brun,  the  king*s  painter,  who  employed 
him  to  engrave  the  BatUe  of  Constantino,  and  the  Triumph 
of  that  emperor.  He  went  subsequently  to  Rome,  where  he 
resided  three  years,  and  improved  himself  in  design  in  the 
school  of  Carlo  MarattL  Among  manv  fine  plates  which  he 
executed  at  this  period,  a  portrait  of  rope  Clement  IX.  ex- 
cited particular  admiration ;  and  M.  Colbert,  a  great  patron 
of  the  arts,  conceived  so  high  an  opinion  of  Audran's  talents* 
that  he  persuaded  Louis  XIV.  to  recall  him  to  France.  On 
his  return  he  was  appointed  engraver  to  the  king,  and 
in  the  year  1681  was  nominated  councillor  of  the  Royal 
Academv.    He  died  at  Paris,  a.d.  1703,  aged  sixty-three. 

Gerard  Audran  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest 
historical  engravers  that  has  ever  existed.  By  some  judges, 
and  those  not  inadequate  ones,  the  very  first  place  has  been 
assigned  to  him.  His  reputation  perhaps  rests  chiefly  on 
the  celebrated  series  of  plates  after  Le  Brun's  Battles  of 
Alexander,  respecting  which  the  painter  himself  confessed 
that  his  expectations  had  been  surpassed.  It  is  indeed  im- 
possible to  contemplate,  without  the  highest  admiration,  the 
skill,  intelligence,  and  extraordinary  facility  exhibited  by 
his  burin  throughout  those  immense  and  intricate  composi- 
tions. Although  completely  a  master  of  the  mechanical 
execution  of  his  art,  he  attached  little  importance  to  that 
clear  and  methodical  arrangement  of  lines  which  forms  the 
chief  point  of  ambition  with  many  other  engravers.  His 
style  is  composed  of  a  bold  mixture  of  free  hatchings  and 
dots,  placed  together  apparently  without  order,  but  render- 
ing, with  admirable  effect,  not  merely  the  contours,  but  the 
mind  and  feeling  of  the  painter ;  and  his  style  is  so  entirely 
firee  from  mannert  that,  on  looking  at  his  prints,  we  lose 
sight  of  the  engraver,  and  are  reminded  only  of  the  master 
whom  he  is  transcribing.  To  feel  the  truth  of  this  remark^ 
it  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  the  above-mentioned  Battlea 
of  Alexander,  after  Le  Brun;  the  Preservation  of  the  young 
Pyrrhus,  after  Nicholas  Poussin ;  the  Plague,  after  Mignard ; 
and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Laurence,  after  Le  Sueur;  in 
which  works  the  respective  style  of  each  painter  is  rendered 
with  the  most  distinct  yet  delicate  discrimination.  Gerard 
Audran  owed  his  extraordinary  excellence  not  only  to  his 
consummate  skill  in  design,  but  in  a  great  measure  to  his 
frequent  habit  of  painting  from  nature ;  and  several  sub- 
jects which  he  engraved  from  his  own  designs  attest  the 
extent  and  versatility  of  his  powers. 

The  works  of  Gerard  Audran  may  be  classified  under  four 
heads,  exclusive  of  his  portraits : 

1.  His  slight  prints  or  etchings,  to  which  little  or  nothing 
was  done  with  tne  graver.  Among  these  may  be  enume- 
rated— the  Deluge,  from  Le  Page ;  the  Passage  through 
the  Red  Sea,  from  the  same ;  the  Combat  of  Joshua  against 
the  Amalekites,  from  the  same ;  the  Empire  of  Flora,,  from 
Poussin ;  the  Preservation  of  Pyrrhus,  from  the  same ;  a 
Ceiling,  from  Le  Brun,  representing  the  Seasons,  in  five 
plates,  and  dedicated  to  Loms  XIV. 

2.  Those  which  are  more  finished,  but  in  a  rough,  bold 
manner.  For  example:  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra,  from 
the  tapestries  in  tho  Vatican,  after  Raflfaelle ;  Coriolanus 
appeased  by  his  Family,  from  Poussin ;  Time  supporting 
Truth,  from  the  same ;  the  ceiling  of  the  Chapel  de  Saulx, 
representing  the  accomplishment  of  the  old  law  by  the  new 
one,  engraved  in  1681,  from  Le  Brun,  on  six  large  plates 
which  join  together — a  work  distinguished  by  great  spirit, 
character,  expression,  and  beautiful  drawing ;  the  Death  of 
St.  Francis,  from  Annibale  CaraccL 

3.  Those  in  his  most  finished  manner,  as  the  Battles  of 
Alexander,  from  I^  Brun :  namely,  the  Passage  of  the 
Granicus;  the  Battle  of  Arbela;  Poms  brought  to  Alex- 
ander. To  this  set  are  added  two  mere  large  prints,  as 
follow :— Alexander  entering  the  Tent  of  Darius,  and  the 
Triumphal  Entry  of  Alexander  into  Babylon:  those  impres- 
sions are  most  esteemed  which  have  the  name  of  Goyton, 
printer,  marked  on  them.  The  Plague,  from  Peter  Miffnard ; 
the  Baptism  of  the  Pharisees,  from  N.  Poussin ;  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Laurence,  from  Eustace  le  Sueur ;  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Agnes,  from  Dominichino. 

4.  Such  as  he  did  with  the  graver  only :  these  are  few, 
and  perhaps  unequal  in  merit  to  the  preceding.  We  need 
only  mention  ifSneas  saving  hia  father  Anchises  from  the 
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plonder  of  Troy,  after  DominiclkiQo;  a  small  folio  frontis- 
piece to  the  effigies  of  the  popes  aud  cardinals,  published 
at  Rome,  from  Cyro  FerrL 

A  few  only  of  liis  works  are  here  enumerated.  This  cata- 
logue is  from  Strutt's  Biog.  Diet,  qf  Engravers, 

AUERSTADT,  a  village  of  about  500  inhabitants,  in 
the  Pruitsian  circle  of  Merscburg  (about  eight  leagues  to 
the  north-east  of  "Erfurt),  which  owes  its  celebrity  to  the 
defeat  of  the  main  body  of  the  Prussian  army  by  a  division 
of  the  French  army  under  Marshal  Davoust,  on  the  14th  of 
October,  1806.  For  this  brilliant  achievement  Davoust 
received  the  title  of  Puke  of  AuerstUdt  from  Napoleon. 
On  the  same  day  K^oleon  deieatcd  Prince  Hoheulohe  at 
Jena ;  the  two  battles  nave  usually  gone  under  the  name  of 
the  'Battle  of  Jena,'  as  part  oflhe  same  fijeld.  thongh  they 
werequite  distinct,  and  indeed  some  leagues  from  each  other. 

AU  GE'R,  ATHAN A'SE,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1 734. 
Having  entered  the  clerical  profession,  and  taken  orders, 
lie  applied  himself  indefktigably  to  the  study  of  the  Greek 
and  Koman  writers,  espeoially  the  orators.  He  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Rouen.  The 
bishop  of  Lescar  having  become  acquainted  with  him,  made 
him  nis  grand  vicar,  and  used  to  call  him  jestingly  his 
vicar  in  partilma  Aiheniensiwn,  alluding  to  his  Gre^  eru- 
dition, and  his  passion  for  that  language.  Auger's  first 
publication  was  a  translation  of  Demosthenes  and  iBschines, 
5  vols.  8vo.  1777.  This  was  the  first  French  translation  of 
all  the  works  of  those  two  great  orators,  and  Auger  enriched 
it  with  treatises  on  the  judiciary  system  and  the  laws  of  the 
Athenians,  and  on  the  constitution  of  their  republic.  He 
now  settled  at  Paris,  where  he  lived  in  mode&t  seclusion 
upon  a  small  income,  entirely  devoted  to  his  favourite 
studies.  After  the  publication  of  his  translation  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  His 
next  works  were  a  translation  of  Isocrates,  3  vols.  8vo., 
1783,  and  one  of  Lysias,  8vo.,  same  year.  He  appUed 
with  eoual  zeal  to  the  study  of  the  great  Roman  ora- 
tor, ana  translated  the  whole  of  his  Oraiions,  of  which 
he  published  selections.  He  wrote  at  the  same  time  a 
work  on  the  constitution  of  Rome:  De  la  Constitution 
de  Rome  sous  les  Rois,  et  au  terns  de  la  Republique, 
which  was  published  after  his  death  as  an  introduction  to 
the  whole  of  Cicero's  Orations,  10  vols.  8vo.  1792-4.  The 
essay  on  the  Roman  constitution  fills  the  first  volume,  and 
as  an  abridgment  it  may  even  now  be  consulted  with 
profit,  although  it  has  been  in  some  measure  superseded  by 
Niebuhr  s  more  elaborate  and  more  profound  work  on  the 
history  of  Rome.  Auger  s  object  was  to  develope  the  system 
and  the  working  of  the  Roman  political  institutions  in  their 
three  essential  parts — the  legislative,  the  executive,  and 
the  judiciary.  The  second  volume  is  a  continuation  of  the 
first,  being  engroased  by  a  life  of  Cicero,  chiefly  relating  to 
his  public  character,  and  his  connexion  with  the  state  and 
Ticissitudes  of  the  Roman  repubhc  at  the  epoch  preceding 
its  fall.  The  study  of  Cicero  and  of  Roman  history  occu- 
pied, in  great  measure,  the  last  thirty  years  of  Auger  s  life. 
He  however  published,  in  the  mean  time,  selections  from 
the  works  of  the  two  Greek  fathers,  Chrysostom  and  Basil : 
Homelies,  Discours,  et  Lettres  choisies  de  St.  Jean  Chry- 
sostome,  4  vols.  8vo.  1785 ;  and  Homelies  et  Lettres  choistes 
de  St,  Basils  le  Qrand,  8vo.  1788. 

The  first  symptoms  of  the  French  revolution  found 
Auger  deeply  engaged  in  his  meditations  on  the  Greek  and 
Roman  republics.  He  felt  naturally  favourable  to  the 
general  principles  of  constitutional  liberty  which  were  then 
promulgated  in  France,  and  he  wrote  several  pamphlets  in 
favour  of  them.  One  aabjeot,  which  more  than  others 
seemed  lo  have  attracted  his  attentu>n  at  the  time,  was  that 
of  a  new  system  of  public  education.  In  his  Prqfet  d Edu- 
cation Pubkque^prioidi  de  quslques  Reflexions  sur  fAssem- 
blSe  NaHonale,  8to.  1789,  be  traced  the  outlines  of  two 
distinct  plana :  one  ibr  learned  or  dassioal  education,  and 
another  for  the  eduoation  ef  those  who,  not  being  able  or  not 
wishing  to  study  Latin  and  Greek,  might  yet  be  desirous  of 
being  tnstruclea  in  the  literatiire  of  their  own  country,  and 
of  atttdying  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  jurisprudence,  in  their 
native  language.  In  a  subsequent  Uttle  work,  CatecMsme 
du  Ciioyen  Ftanfois,  l6mo.  1 791,  he  reverted  to  the  subject 
of  education,  observing,  that  his  former  plan  being  intended 
for  the  higher  and  the  middle  classes,  there  still  remained 
a  mudi  moM  numerous  class,  including  the  humbler  ranks 
of  the  towns*  people  and  the  rural  population,  for  whom  he 
hadakstcbedcultiiepffMeiitcalMhism.  '  It  may  have  been 


deemed  advantageous,*  ho  observea,  '  under  Ae  Ibmer  sys- 
tem of  government,  to  keep  this  vast  multitude  in  ignorance, 
but  such  a  state  of  ignorance  becomes  dangerous  now.  ThiD 
class,  with  the  knowledge  of  its  strength,  ought  al«)  to  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  of  how  to  use  that  strength  without 
abusing  it— it  ought  to  be  told  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
rights— it  ought  to  become  instructed,  orderly,  and  moial* 
In   his  catechism  he  clearly  defines  the  rights  and  the 
duties  of  individuals  under  a  system  of  well-under«tood 
liberty ;  and  he  draws  the  line  between  liberty  and  the 
abuse  of  it — between  equality  before  the  law,  and  social  in- 
equality, which  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  men.  That  Uds, 
however,  was  soon  after  obliterated,  and  the  consequenoM 
were  fatal  to  France  and  to  Europe ;  but  the  good  Auger 
was  spared  the  grief  of  seeing  the  catastrophe :  he  disd  in 
February,  1792,  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him.    Herauk 
de  Sechelles,  who  afterwards  figured  as  a  member  of  the 
Convention,  and  who  had  studied  Greek  under  Auger,  eom- 
posed  his  funeral  eulogy.    Auger  was  a  man  of  great 
learning,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child.    His  last  work,  a 
treatise  on  Greek  tragedy,  was  published  a  few  di^  after 
his  death. 

AUGEREAU,   PIERRE  FRANCOIS  CHARLES. 
Duke  of  CastigUone  and  Marshal  of  France,  was  bom  of 
humble  parents  (his  father  was  aaid  to  be  a  fruiteier)  in 
Paris  on  the  1 1th  of  November,  1 757.    He  first  enUsted  in 
the  French  carabineers,  and  from  thenoe  entered  the  Neapo- 
Utan  service.    He  obtained  his  discharge  in  1787,  but  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Naples,  where  he  gave  Lessons  as  a 
fencing-master.  When  the  French  were  exiled  from  Italy  in 
1792,  Augereau  volunteered  into  the  revolutionary  armies 
of  his  country,  and  joined  that  which  was  intended  to 
repel  the  Spaniards.    As  all  the  officers  had  emigrated, 
Augereau  rose  rapidly,  and  became  in  a  short  tune  Ad- 
jutant-General.   It  may  be  observed,  that  Dugoumier, 
appointed  to  command  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  capital  to  his  head-quarters  on  foot,  bo 
that  the  want  of  birth  or  wealth  was  no  obstacle  to  Au^ 
reau.    During  1 794  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  cap- 
ture of  an  important  foundry,  and  by  extricating  a  division 
which,  under  another  ofiicer,  had  fallen  into  a  dangerous 
position.    Augereau  received  two  wounds  on  this  occa- 
sion.   Soon  after  the  army  was  divided,  and  Augerean 
was  put  in  command  of  one  division.    He  was  then  re- 
moved to  a  more  important  scene  of  warfare  in  Italy,  and 
became  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  executing  the  first 
bold  mancBUvres  of  Bonaparte.    It  was  under  Augereau 
that  the  French  carried  the  passes  of  Milleaimo,  in  the  spring 
of  1796;   at  l>ego  he  a^ain  rendered  eminent  semce; 
and  again,  Augereau*s  brigade,  with  himself  at  its  head, 
rushed  upon  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  and  finally  carried  it  in 
the  teeth  of  the  enemy's  batteries.    He  was  foremost  in  the 
advance  into  the  Venetian  territories ;  and  being  dispatched 
to  repel  the  hostilities  of  the  Papal  troopa,  he  took  Bologna. 
At  Ltigo,  unfortunately,  he  was  driven  by  the  desperate 
resistance  of  the  inhabitants  to  those  exoesaea  that  ren- 
dered the  name  of  Frenchmen  execrable  in  Italy.     He 
gave  up  the  village  to  plunder  and  massacre. 

The  field  of  battle  was  Augereau*s  proper  sphere ;  away 
fVom  it,  he  descended  into  the  rank  of  common  men: 
and  yet  it  was  not  merely  as  a  subordinate  general,  or  as 
an  executor  of  his  commands,  that  he  rendered  good  ser- 
vice to  Bonaparte.  Ardent  as  this  young  commander  was, 
he  felt  that  the  French  had  advanced  too  far,  and  that  it 
was  prudent  for  the  present  to  retire  before  the  fire»h  army 
under  Wurmser,  wniuh  Austria  was  pouring  into  Italy. 
Augereau  combated  the  idea  of  retreat  widi  all  his  energy; 
be  represented  the  spirit  of  the  army  as  invincible,  and  he 
at  last  decided  Bonaparte  to  attack,  inatead  of  retiring. 
The  consequence  was  oie  battle  and  victory  of  CastigUone, 
of  the  glo^  of  which  Aoj^reau  reaped  the  greater  part 
It  also  procured  him  the  title  whksh  ke  afterwards  ei^oyed 
as  Grandee  of  the  French  empire. 

The  most  brilliant  action  of  this  campaign,  so  rich  in 
feats  of  heroism  and  generalship,  was  the  battle  of  Arcole 
which  took  place  in  the  middle  of  November.  The  object 
was  to  pass  a  bridge,  defended  not  only  by  batteries  o 
cannon,  as  that  of  ll)di  had  been,  but  also  by  overhanging 
walls  and  houses,  from  which  the  enemy  sent  a  shower  o 
fatal  musquetry.  The  French  had  been  several  times  re 
pulsed,  when  Augerean,  seizing  a  standaod,  bore  it  upon  th< 
bridge,  followed  by  a  column,  which  nevertheless  was  un 
able  to  advance  against  the  giape-eket  and  mufiqaetry.   Hi 
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wms  nimble  to  eAct  the  passage  over  the  bridge,  but  still 
he  was  rewarded  by  a  decree  of  the  Directory,  granting  to 
him,  in  oommemoration  of  his  braveiVt  the  standard  uai 
be  had  borne  on  the  occasion.    [See  Arcols%] 

In  the  Ibllowing  year,  1797,  the  attention  and  interest  of 
the  French  army  were  withdrawn  from  the  foreign  enemy, 
and  fixed  upon  the  parties  which  disputed  for  supremacy 
at  hornet  The  Directory  was  menaced  by  the  Royalists, 
as  well  as  in  a  great  measure  by  the  friends  of  constitu- 
tional  ^vernment,  who  now  began  to  rally  to  the  cause 
of  rojralty  in  despair  of  realizing  their  ideas  under  a  re- 
pubh'c.  But  this  party,  amongst  its  other  imprudent  acts, 
eomonitted  the  great  mistake  of  making  the  armies  hostile 
to  it.  Bonaparte  was  accused  fbr  his  conduct  towardis  Ve- 
Bioe,  and  was  treated  as  an  accomplice  of  the  CKrectory. 
The  general  replied  by  offering  his  services  to  the  Directory, 
and  by  sending  addresses  from  hi»  soldiery  in  favour  of 
republicanism.  In  the  camp  of  the  army  of  Italy  Augereau 
was  so  loud  in  his  execrations  of  royalty,  and  so  extreme  in 
his  revolutionary  ideas,  that  Bonaparte,  at  once  to  get  rid  of 
him,  and  to  provide  tile  Directory  with  a  useful  agent,  sent 
him  to  plans.  Here  he  continued  his  tone  of  vaunting 
aad  violence  amidst  the  feasts  and  honours  with  which 
he  was  welcomed,  and  he  was  soon  named  military  com- 
mander of  the  district  which  included  the  capital.  The  very 
Domination  was  enough  to  warn-  the  opposition  that  the 
Directory  meditated  violent  measures,  and  fhey  accordingly 
endeavoured  to  obtain  the  dismissal  of  Augereau.  The 
cmtp  dSUU,  or  revolution  of  Fructidor,  was  planned  by 
Barras,  and  ably  executed  by  Augereau ;  the  guard  of 
the  I^elalive  body  wae  driven  from  its  post ;  the  Tuilcries, 
where  the  assembly  sat  was  invested ;  tne  members  hostile 
to  the  Directory  were  seised ;  and  a  most  infamous  act  of 
fllegality  and  injustice  was  consummnted  with  the  utmost 
skill  and  success. 

Augereau  was  rewarded  fos  thie  important  aerviee  by  the 
command  of  the  army  on  the  Qermair  frontier.  Here  he 
surrounded  himself  with  the  most  furious  Jacobins,  and 
displayed  so  dang^ous  a  spirit,  that  the  Directory  was 
obbged  to  deprive  lum  of  the  command,  and  i^move  him  to 
Perpifnan.  ^gereau  fomid  his  way  to  Paris,  and  was 
there  on  Bonaips^'e  return  from  Sgypt.  It  is  much  to 
Aufperean'e  honour  that,  discontented  as  he  was  with  the 
Directory,  and  connected  as  he  had  been  with  Bonaparte, 
the  latter  could  not  oount  upon  his  assistance  in  the  revo- 
lution of  the  iSth  Bruniaire.  Bemadbtte  and  Augereau 
were  the  only  generala  whom- Bonaparte  dared  not  summon 
to  lus  side.  Augereau  was  at  St.  Cloud ;  for  he  had  been 
elected  deputy  to  the  Cinq  Gents,  and  anxiously  hoped  that 
the  representative  body  and  the  republic  would  triumph 
over  the  military  usurper.  While  the  result  of  the  struggle 
was  doubtful,  he  approached  Bonaparte  and  said,  '  Well, 
jou  have  brought  yourself  into- a  pretty  dilemma/  '  Auge- 
n^au,'  rejoined  Bonaparte,  '  remember  Arcole ;  my  fortune 
seemed  more  desperate  there ;  yet  I  retrieved  it  tiien,  and 
shall  now  !*  He  was  right ;  the  usurpation  was  completed, 
and  Augereau  obliged  to  submit  with  the  rest. 

Bonaparte  distrusted  his  old  comrade  too  much  to 
appoint  him  again  to  the  army  of  Italy.  During  the 
campaign  of  ]l£u'engo,  Augereau  commanded  a  division, 
hr  die  most  part  Dutch,  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  where  he 
bad  hard  fighting  and  little  glory.  Afler  the  treaty  of  Lu" 
neville,  he  retired  to  a  property  which  he  had  been  enabled 
to  purchase  near  Melun.  He  was  intrusted  with  no  im- 
portant employ  nntil  1805,  when,  with  the  new  dignity  of 
If  arsbal,  he  commanded  the  division  of  the  great  army 
which  reduced  the  Voralberg*  In  1 806  he  was  engaged 
in  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  conunanded  the  division  which 
subsequently  took  possession  of  Berlin.  The  terrible 
winter  campaign  which  ensued  undermined  the  health,  but 
added  to  tne  glory,  o£  Augereau.  In  the  advance  through 
Poland,  he  was  frequently  engaffed,  and  commanded  the 
left  of  the  French  at  Eylau.  His  division,  which  was  oi^ 
dered  to  attack  the  centre  of  the  Russians,  advanced  for  that 
purpose,  when  a  thick  shower  of  snow  covered  both  armies, 
and  totally  prevented  Augereau  from  seeing.  He  missed, 
in  consequence,  the  desired  direction  (so  say  the  partisans 
of  Napoleon),  but  his  fault  was  remedied  by  the  quickness 
of  his  commander,  as  well  as  by  his  own  courage ;  though 
seized  wilH  sudden  illness  and  fever,  Augereau  had  himself 
tied  upon  his  horse,  and  remained  to  the  last  in  the  action, 
though  he  was  wounded. 

After  the  battle  of  Eylau«  he  war  obliged  to  retire  for 


the  recovery  of  his  health.  In  the  years  r809  and  1810} 
he  commanded  in  Catalonia,  where  he  showed  but  little 
mercy  to  the  Spaniards.  Considering  Augereau  as  a  ve- 
teran general.  Napoleon,  instead  of  taking  him  to  Russia 
in  1812,  left  him  to  form  a  corps  of  reserve  at  Berlin. 
But  here  the  Cossacks  found  him  in  1813,  and  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  he  escaped.  Notwithstanding  his 
age,  Augereau  took  part  in  the  campaign  of  Saxony,  and 
made  a  valiant  stand  near  Leipzig,  defending  a  wood 
against  superior  forces.  In  1814  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
defence  of  the  south-east  of  France  against  the  Austrians, 
when  he  occupied  Lyons,  and  organized  its  defence.  At 
first  he  repulsed  them  in  several  combats;  but  at  length, 
aware  of  Uieir  prodigious  superiority  of  force,  as  well  as  of 
the  diminishing  resources  of  Napoleon,  he  made  a  capitula- 
tion, and  retired  to  the  south. 

Napoleon  considered  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  as 
little  short  of  treachery ;  and  it  ia  certain  that,  of  all  the 
Marshals,  Augereau  was  the  least  attached  to  a  master 
who  was  so  much  his  junior,  and  who,  by  his  usurpation,, 
had  blasted  the  ambition  of  the  republican  general.  Au- 
gereau made  his  peace  with  the  fiiourbons,  was  confirmed 
in  his  dignities,  and  created  a  peer.  On.  the  return  of 
Napoleon  in  1815,  Augereau  kept  aloof.  Louis  XVIII. 
being  a  second  time  restored,  Augereau  reappeared,  when 
the  painful  task  was  imposed  upon  him  of  being  one  of  the 
council  to  try  Marshal  Ney.  His  vote  of  condemnation  on 
his  brother  soldier  is  the  greatest  blot  upon  Augereau's 
memory  in  the  eyes  of  the  French.  He  did-  notkmg'  survive, 
being  brought  to  the  grave  by  a  dropsy  in  June,  1816. 

AU'GILA,  or  AUDJELAH,  as  the  Arabs  pronounce 
it,  is  a  town  situated  in  an  oasis  within  the  great  Desert  of 
Barca,  on  the  track  of  the  caravans  which  trade  between 
Cairo  and  Fezzan.  Augila  is  mentioned'  in  tibe  antient 
geographers.  Rennell,  in  his  Geography  of  Herodotus, 
places  Augila  in  30°  3' N.  lat.,  and  22°46'E.  long.,  180 
miles  S.E.  of  Barca,  or  Bengazi,  ISO  W.  by  N.  of  Siwah,  in 
the  Oasis  of  Ammon,  and  426  E.  bv  N.  of  Moorzook  in 
Fezzan.  Herodotus  (iv.  182)  places  Augila  ten  days'  jour- 
ney from  the  city  of  the  Ammonians ;  and  Homeraann, 
who  travelled  from  Siwah  to  Augila  in  1797,  found  the 
calculation  coirect.  The  Oasis  of  Augila  is  a  depend- 
ence of  the  Beylick  of  Bengazi,  which  is  itself  a  province 
of  the  regency  of  Triooli.  It  contains  two  other  towns 
or  large  villa^s,  besiaes  Augila,  namely,  Mojabra  and 
Meledua.  The  people  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  caravan 
trade ;  and  they  have  established,  of  late  years,  direct  com- 
munications with  the  countries  of  Borgoo;  Bomoo,  and 
Bagherme,  without  passing  liirough  Fezzan.  They  have 
also  caravans  which  trade  with  the  port  of  Bengazi,  on 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  country  round  Augila  ia 
sandy  and  flat,  but  well  watered  and  cultivated  chiefly  in 
gardens.  Of  the  dates  of  Augila,  spoken  of  with  praise 
by  old  writers,  and  e^ecially  by  Abulfeda,  Homemann 
makes  no  mention. 

The  women  of  Aueila  make  grey  woollen  cloths,  called 
Abba,  which  are  sold  in  Fezzan.  The  town  of  Augila  ia 
ill  built  and  dirty.  The  inhabitants  speak,  besides  Arabic, 
another  language  which  resembles  that*  of  Siwah^  of  which 
Homemann  gives  a  short  vocabulary. 

AU6ITE.  The  minerals  to  which  this  name  has  been 
applied  present  us  with  some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
at  the  same  time  most  difficult  investigations  that  can  fall 
under  the  notice  of  the  mineralogist  and  chemist^  and  have 
frequently  occupied  the  attention  of  the  most  eminent  men 
in  both  sciences.  Nor  are  these  bodies  unworthy  of  such  at- 
tention. For  not  only  would  a  thorough  knowledge  of  theip 
constitution,  and  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  other  mine* 
rals,  particularly  to  the  genus  homUende,tend  much  to  the 
perfeetion  of  the  mineralogical  system ;  but,  owing  to  their 
frequent  occurrence  in  nature,,  and  from  their  forming- one 
of  the  principal  ingredients  in  many  porphyritio  and  trap 
rocks,  such  as  the  syenite,  diallage,  and  schorl«-roohe, 
green-stone,  &c.,  they  form  a  cla^s  of  bodies  of  the  highest* 
importance  to  the  geologist.  A  due  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances which  are  favourable  tO'  the  formation  of  one  or 
other  of  the  species,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest^  would  be 
likely  to  afford-  a  safe  guide  in  many  geological  inquiries 
into  the  character  and  formation  of  rocke  of  igneous  origin. 
Fur  such  reasons  we  shall  endeavour  to  lay  tfaia  subject 
before  our  readers  in  as  satisfactory  a  manner  as  possible^ 
but  in  doing  so  we  encounter  considerable  difficulty^  owing 
to  the  uncertain  state  of  our  own  knowledge  on  many  im- 
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gortant  pointfly  as  well  as  fiom  the  various  views  wUch 
ave  been  taken  of  these  minerals  by  different  writers,  the 
effect  of  which  has  been  the  use  of  the  term  *  augite '  in  a 
more  comprehensive  sense  by  some  authors  than  by  others. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  have  thought  it  most  advan- 
tageous to  give  an  outline  of  the  different  views  which 
have  originated  from  the  highest  authorities,  rather  than  to 
adopt  any  one  opinion  which  is  not  incontrovertibly  esta- 
blished :  the  advantages  wbich  we  hope  to  attain  by  this 
plan  are  twofold,  namely,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  endeavouring 
to  establish  any  erroneous  opinions,  while  we  attain  a  more 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole. 

As  little  would  be  learnt  by  inquiring  into  the  views  taken 
of  the  genus  augite  before  the  time  of  Werner,  it  need  only 
be  stated,  that  this  mineralogist  was  the  first  to  divide  a 
large  class  of  minerals,  occurring  commonly  in  basalt,  lavas, 
and  otiier  volcanic  rocks,  into  two  species,  to  which  he  ap- 
plied the  names  of  augite  and  hornblende.  This  division 
was  founded  on  the  difference  existing  between  the  crys- 
tallized forms  and  structure  which,  according  to  the  expe- 
rience up  to  that  time,  were  never  associated  with  each 
other;  The  same  division  was  shortly  after  adopted  by 
Haiiy,  who  applied  to  them  the  names  of  pyroxene  and 
amphibole,  and  gave  the  measurementSt  determining  the 
oblique  rhombic  prisms,  with  their  most  general  modifica- 
tions characteristic  of  either  species,  which,  however,  we 
have  modified  by  the  later  measurements  of  Rose,  Mit- 
scherlich,  and  Kupfier. 


the  augite  genus,  is  readily  recognized  by  the  form  of  its 
crystal  given  in  fig.  1,  and  by  Uie  direction  of  its  four 
cleavage  planes,  the  most  perfect  corresponding  with  the 
faces  M,  those  in  the  direction  of  r  and  /  being  less  easily 
obtained;  and  by  its  pale-green,  or  greyish-white  colour, 
and  vitreous  lustre.  Its  hardness  is  5*5,  and  its  specific 
gravity  is  3  *  299.  Alone  before  the  blowpipe  it  melts  into  a 
colourless,  semi-transparent  glass ;  with  borax,  very  readily 
into  a  transparent  glass.  Its  chemical  constitution  is  e\ 
pressed  by  the  formula  given  above,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  analysis  of  a  variety  from  Tammare  by  Bons- 
dorff:— 


Augite,  or  pyroxene. 
Fig.  1. 
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Hornblende,  or  amphibole. 
Fig,  2. 
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54  *  83  I  Protoxide  of  iron 
24*76  I  Alumina 
18*55  I  Loss  by  heating 
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99-73 
Several  varieties,  little  differing  from  the  above,  are  called 
backalite  and  fassaite,  names  indicative  of  their  locality. 

2.  Hedenbergite,  whose  constitution  may  be  stated  by  the 

formula  C  S*  +  1^  S",  as  may  be  seen  by  the  analysis  of 
G.  Rose  of  a  variety  from  Lunaberg,  who  obtained  of 

Silica     .....  49*01 

Lime              ....  20-87 

Protoxide  of  iron   •               •               .               ,  26'08 

Protoxide  of  manganese  with  magnesia       .  2  98 

98-94 

It  is  of  a  dark-green  colour,  sometimes  nearly  black. 

3.  Sahlite,  those  varieties  in  which  the  magnesia  is  only 
in  part  replaced  by  protoxide  of  iron,  and  whose  composition 
G.  Kose  expresses  by 
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M  and  M,  &c. 

Professor  Mobs,  however,  together  with  Professor  Jame- 
son of  Edinburgh,  has  used  the  term  augite  to  denote  the 
eighth  genus  of  their  respective  systems,  which  consists  of 
the  four  species  designated  as  follows : — 

First  species.  The  oblique- edged  augite,  corresponding 
with  the  augite  of  Werner,  and  pyroxene  of  Haiiy. 

Second  species.  The  straight-edged  augite»  corresponding 
to  hornblende  and  amphibole. 

Third  species.  Prismatoidal  augite,  containing  as  sub- 
species the  minerals  epidote  or  zoisite. 

Fourth  species.  Prismatic  augite ;  tabular  spar,  or  Wol- 
lastonite. 

Berzelius,  on  the  contrary,  viewing  the  subject  in  a  che- 
mical point  of  view,  has  been  induced  to  use  the  term  augite 
or  pyroxene,  hornblende  or  amphibole,  in  the  same  significa- 
tion as  employed  by  Werner  and  Haiiy.  According  to  him, 
the  augites  are  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  the  bisilicate 
of  lime,  united  with  one  equivalent  of  the  bisilicate  of  mag- 
Mesia,  which  expressed  in  his  chemical  notation,  on  the 
supposition,  however,  that  silica  is  formed  of  one  equivalent 
of  oxygen  to  one  of  silicium,  is 

Ca  Si"  +  Mg  Si«. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this  genus  formed  by  the 
removal  of  the  magnesia  or  lime,  which  are  replaced  either 
by  one  or  both  of  the  isomorphous  substances — the  protoxide 
of  iron,  and  protoxide  of  manganese.  Of  these  the  following 
are  the  principal: — 

1.  Diopside,  which  may  be  considered  as  tho  type  of 


Berzelius  gives  the  formula, 

«5  Si"  +  te  Si)  +  2  (Ca  Si»  +  ftg  Si"), 

as  expressing  the  constitution  of  a  variety  from  Bjormyre,  in 
Sweden,  which  would  therefore  be  one  equivalent  of  heden- 
bergite united  with  two  of  dicmside.  He  calls  it  malakolith. 
(See  Anwendung  der  Lothrohre,  by  BerseUus.) 

4.  Diallage :  the  constitution  of  this  variety  is  expressed, 
on  the  authority  of 

f  e  Si"  +  8  ttg  S?. 
Ca 


Berzelius,  by 
of  G.Rose,  by 
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The  difference  in  the  analysis  by  Kohler  of  two  specimens, 
the  first  from  Tuscany,  the  second  from  Ultentbal  in  the 
Tyrol,  would  perhaps  rather  indicate  the  latter: — 


Silica 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Protoxide  of  iron 

Protoxide  of  manganese 

Alumina 

Water 


53-20 
19-08 
14-91 
8-67 
0-38 
2-47 
1-77 


56*81 
2-19 

29-67 
8'46 
0-61 
2-07 
0-21 

100*02 


100*48 

This  variety  is  characterized  by  its  mother-of-pearl  lustre, 
and  by  its  possessing  the  most  perfect  cleavage  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  diagonal  of  the  prism.  It  is  seldom  found  in 
perfect  cr}'stals.  Its  most  general  colour  is  a  bronze  yellow. 
5.  Hypersthene,  which  is  very  similar  in  its  general  ap- 
pearances and  characters  to  diallage,  has  the  following 

constitution :  te  Si"  -h  lig  Si".  Both  of  the  last-men- 
tioned varieties  may  be  distinguished  from  the  former,  as 
well  as  from  each  other,  by  means  of  the  blowpipe,  and  by 
attending  to  the  following  characters  as  stated  by  Berze- 
lius : — 

Diallage  alone  in  a  matrass  decrepitates,  becomes  of  a 
lighter  colour,  and  gives  off  a  Uttle  water. 

On  charcoal  it  is  with  difficulty  melted  on  the  edges  into 
a  grey  scoria. 

With  borax  it  is  difficultly  fused  into  a  clear  glass,  some- 
what coloured  by  the  protoxide  of  iron. 
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Decompoaed  hy  the  phofphate  of  soda  and  aminoxiia* 
with  the  derelopment  of  the  silica. 

HjTpenthene,  on  the  contrary,  when  heated  alone  in  the 
matrass,  decrepitates  slightly,  gives  out  a  little  water,  but 
does  not  change  its  appearance ;  while  on  charcoal  it  readily 
forms  a  green  opaque  glass,  as  is  also  the  case  when  heated 
vith  borax. 

The  salt  of  phosphorus  does  not  apparently  decompose  it, 
bot  the  mineral  at  first  becomes  rounded  on  the  edges,  and 
may  at  length  be  entirely  fused. 

The  structure  also  deserves  particular  attention,  the 
cleavage  planes  in  hypersthene  being  perfect,  both  in  the 
direction  of  the  laces  r  and  M,  the  latter  of  which  are  ob- 
tained in  diallage  with  very  great  diflBculty. 

We  have  now  described  the  various  species  generally 
considered  as  comprehended  within  the  genus  augite  or 
pyroxene;  but  Professor  Gustove  Rose  has  published  a 
paper  in  Poggendorff  *s  Armaien  der  Phytik  und  Chemie  for 
the  year  1831,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove  the  necessity 
of  uniting  augite  and  hornblende  (pyroxene  and  amphibole) 
into  one  genus.  His  arguments  for  this  union  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — he  first  shows  that  the  two  prisms  of  augile  and 
hornblende,  however  different  in  appearance,  admit  of  being 
derived  the  one  from  the  other,  according  to  the  laws  ob- 
served to  connect  the  crystallographic  forms  of  varieties  of 
the  same  ^nus  in  other  minerals.  To  show  this,  let  the 
accompanying  parallelogram,  whose  semi-diagonals  are  a 
and  6,  represent  the  horizontal  section  of  the  prism  of 


tugite ;  since  the  whole  angle  of  this  prism  at  A  is  87^  6^ 
h  is  the  tangent  of  an  angle  of  43^  33' ;  if  this  tangent  be 
doubled  the  corresponding  angle  will  be  found  to  be  62°  1 5' 
25",  the  double  giving  124^30'  50'^  an  angle  agreeing 
most  closely  with  124^  31^  the  angle  obtained  by  Mitscher- 
lich  in  a  species  of  hornblende  when  measured  by  WoUaston's 
retlecting  goniometer.  The  larger  parallelogram,  there- 
fore, formed  by  doubling  the  diagonal  bt  is  the  horizontal 
section  of  the  prism  of  hornblende. 

A  similar  relation  is  also  approximately  true  for  the  incli- 
nation of  the  faces  9  in  augite  and  r  in  hornblende ;  for  if 
the  angle  120°  57'  of  augile  be  halved,  and  its  tangent 
doubled,  the  corresponding  angle  is  74°  11'  21",  and  by 
doubling  this  we  obtain  148°  22' 4  2",  not  much  differing 
from  \A%°  25',  as  found  between  r  in  hornblende  of  Vesuvius 
by  Rose. 

His  argument  drawn  from  the  chemical  constitution  of 
these  minerals  is  bv  no  means  so  satisfactory ;  for  though  in 
hornblende  we  find  a  series  of  bisilicates  of  the  same  bases, 
and  as  it  were  running  parallel  with  those  already  described 
as  augites  [see  Hornblbnoe],  the  circumstance  observed  by 
Bonsdorff,  that  all  the  varieties  of  hornblende  contain  flu<>- 
rine,  while  G.  Rose  has  been  unable  to  detect  that  element 
in  augite,  weakens  the  connexion  between  these  minerals, 
and  renders  ih&  determination  of  what  part  the  fluorine 
acts  in  their  constitution  a  most  desirable  object  Our 
ifOiorance  on  this  point,  however,  and  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining what  is  the  action  of  the  alumina,  which  occurs  in 
considerable  quantity  in  some  hornblendes,  prevent  us  from 
funning  any  opinion  from  the  results  of  chemical  analysis. 

The  observations  of  Rose,  however,  on  the  green -stone  of 
the  Uralian  Mountains,  tend  to  prove  the  existence  of  that 
connexion  between  the  forms  of  augite  and  hornblende 
which  is  essential  to  their  constituting  one  genus,  in  a  more 
satisfactory  manner  than  any  remark  hitherto  made.  He 
discovered  in  a  soft  greyish  green-stone,  near  the  village  of 
Mustowaja,  which  is  situated  north  of  Katharinenburg,  and 
on  the  road  to  Newiansk,  and  also  at  the  gold-washings  of 
Cavellinski,  near  Miask,  in  a  green-stone  somewhat  harder 
and  darker  than  the  former,  imbedded  crystals,  having  the 
fonn  of  augite,  but  not  its  cleavage  planes,  these  last  being 
found  to  coincide  with  those  of  hornblende.    This  mineral 


was  therefore  either  hornblende  in  the  form  of  augite,  or 
augite  with  the  cleavage  planes  of  hornblende. 

At  the  WUage  of  Muldakajewsk,  near  Miask,  he  dis- 
covered a  still  more  interesting  crystal  embedded  in  a  green 
stone  similar  to  that  last  described.  They  were  abundantt 
and  possessed  the  form  of  augite :  the  smaller  crystals  had 
cleavage  planes  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  prism  of  horn- 
blende, and  were  similar  in  their  appearance  and  colour  to 
those  obtained  from  Cavellinski.  The  larger  crystals,  how- 
ever, possessed  a  kernel  of  a  grass-green  colour,  and  of  a 
lighter  tint  and  greater  lustre  than  the  exterior.  This 
kernel  differed  from  the  darker  exterior  portion  of  the  crys- 
tal, the  latter  giving  the  cleavage  of  hornblende,  while  the 
former  presented  those  of  augite,  with  faces  sufficiently 
bri^'tit  and  perfect  to  admit  of  measurement  by  the  re- 
flecting goniometer. 

The  observations  of  Mitscherlich  and  Berthier  on  the 
formation  of  augite  as  an  artificial  product  are  so  interesting 
in  themselves,  and  throw  so  much  light  on  the  nature  of  au- 
gite in  general,  and  on  those  crystals  we  have  just  described, 
for  which  Rose  proposes  the  name  of  uralite,  that  we  cannot 
omit  to  notice  them  in  this  place.  Mitscherlich  has  ob- 
served that  at  many  foundries  in  Sweden  and  Germany 
the  scoriflo  possessed  the  form,  structure,  and  chemical 
composition  of  certain  minerals  found  in  nature.  From  this 
source  he  has  obtained  upwards  of  forty  varieties ;  and  among 
these,  specimens  possessing  the  form  and  structure  of  augito 
are  frequently  found,  whereas  hornblende  has  never  been 
discovered.  Guided  by  these  observations,  a  mixture  of 
silica,  lime,  and  magnesia  in  the  proportion  indicated  by 

the  formula  Ca  Si'  4-  Mg  Si'  was  submitted  to  frision  in 
the  porcelain  ovens  or  Sdvres,  near  Paris.  On  examination, 
the  mass  was  found  to  have  been  completely  fused :  it  pos- 
sessed cleavage  planes  corresponding  with  those  of  augite, 
and  a  hollow  formed  in  the  centre  from  the  contraction  in 
cooling  contained  crystals  of  the  form  of  fig.  I.  By  these 
processes  they  failed  in  obtaining  crystals  either  of  the  form 
or  structure  of  hornblende.  As  it  would  be  at  present  out  of 
place  to  refer  to  the  other  results  obtained  by  those  chemists, 
we  must  refer  our  reader  to  the  original  papers  in  the  Ann. 
de  Chime  et  de  Physique,  tom.  24,  and  the  Ann.  dee  Mines, 
tom.  9,  particularly  those  who  may  be  interested  in  metal- 
lurgical processes. 

Professor  G.  Rose,  in  accounting  for  this  production  of 
augite  to  the  exclusion  of  hornblende,  was  led  to  consider 
that  it  was  not  the  absence  of  the  fluorine,  or  anv  error  in 
the  proportion  of  the  elements,  which  prevented  the  pro- 
duction of  hornblende,  but  that  it  was  the  effect  of  the  rapid 
cooling.  This  he  fully  confirmed  by  the  following  experi- 
ments :  a  light-green  variety  of  hornblende,  the  strahlstein 
of  the  Germans,  from  Zillerthal  in  the  Tyrol,  was  sub- 
mitted in  a  platinum  crucible  to  the  heat  of  a  porcelain  oven. 
It  was  completely  fused,  and  in  cooling  had  formed  fibrous 
tufts  of  dark  crystals,  which,  however,  admitted  of  measure- 
ment by  WoUaston's  goniometer,  when  the  angles  were 
found  to  correspond  with  those  of  augite.  A  specimen  of 
diopside,  of  the  same  locality,  was  also  fUsed .  it  oooled  into 
a  dark  mass,  but  regained  its  former  structure. 

We  may  therefore  consider  it  to  be  demonstrated  that 
augite  is  formed  whenever  the  process  of  cooling,  and  con- 
sequently of  crystallization,  is  rapid ;  and  hornblende,  when 
it  is  conducted  more  slowly.  Many  circumstances  confirm 
this  view :  the  uralites  of  Rose  appear  to  be  its  natural  con- 
sequence ;  for,  as  by  the  laws  of  caloric  we  know  that  the 
quantity  of  heat  lost  during  equal  portions  of  time  varies 
with  the  temperature,  the  exterior  portions  of  the  crystal 
from  this  cause  alone  must  have  crystallized  under  a  more 
gradual  loss  of  heat  than  the  interior,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  temperature  would  be  maintained  by  the  specific 
heat  given  out  by  the  parts  first  consolidated.  The  general 
localities  of  augite  and  hornblende,  and  the  minerals  with 
which  they  arc  found  associated,  affords  another  argument 
in  favour  of  this  supposition ;  for  hornblende  is  usually  met 
with  in  syenite,  trachyte,  and  lava,  accompanied  by  quartz, 
feldspar,  albite,  &c.,  minerals  which  decidedly  require  a  slow, 
process  of  cooling  for  their  formation;  on  the  contrary, 
augite  occurs  in  basalt  and  lava  with  olivine,  which  Mit- 
scherlich has  recognised  in  the  scoria)  of  various  foundries, 
and  which  is  therefore  formed  by  a  process  of  rapid  cooling. 
We  are  thus  able  to  account  for  H.  von  Buch*s  remark  in 
his  observations  on  volcanos,  that  those  lavas  which  contain 
feldspar  have  hornblende,  but  no  augite. 

Induced  by  these  circumstances,  Rose,  in  a  tabular  view 
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of  the  minerals  which  he  has  added  to  hig  Elements  of 
CrystaUograpkyt  published  at  Berlin  in  1 833,  has  united 
into  one  genus  the  following  species. 

1.  Diopside  Ca  Si""  +  Mg  Si\ 

2.  SahUte        .       .    Ca  Si*  +  ^\hi\ 

a.  Hedenbergite  Ca  Si"  +  Pe  Si*. 

•      •  •••     ■ 

4,  Basaltic  augite    .    Ca»  Mg,  Fe,  Al,  Si. 

.  Rothbraunsteinerz  Mn  Si*. 

6.  Aomite      .        .    3  Na  Si"  +  2  Fe  Si". 


7.  Diallage  . 

8.  Bronzite 

9.  Hypersthene  . 

10.  Uralite 

11.  Tremolite 

12.  Antophyllite 

13.  Strahlstein 


^Z  Si»  +  j^jsi". 

lif  g  Si". 

Mg  Si"  +  Fe  8i«* 

Ca  Si"  +  3  Mg  Si'. 
Fe  Si"  +  9  Mg  Si" 
Ca,  Mg,  Fe,  Ah  Si. 


14.  Basaltic  hornblende  Ca,  Mg,  Fe,  Al,  Si. 

AUGMENTATION,  in  music  of  the  olden  time,  was, 
as  Maister  Morley  tells  us,  *  an  increasing  of  the  value  of 
the  notes  above  their  common  and  essential  value,*  and  in- 
dicated by  a  sign.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  on  this  term, 
which,  as  well  as  many  others  of  the  same  date,  has  long 
been  known  only  to  musical  antiquaries. 

AUGSBURG,  the  capital  of  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the 
Upper  Danube«  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence  in  an  agree- 
able  and  fertile  country,  near  the  influx  of  the  Wertach 
into  the  Lech,  and  between  both  these  rivers,  in  48°  21' 
N.  lat.,  and  10^  54'  E.  long.  It  lies  1460  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean,  about  forty  miles  N.W.  of  Munich ; 
and  both  flrom  its  position,  and  the  number  of  main  roads 
which  traverse  it,  has  long  formed  one  of  the  central 
points  9at  the  internal  commerce  of  Germany.  It  is  divided 
into  three  quarters,  the  upper,  centre,  and  lower  towns, 
independently  of  the  suburb  of  St.  James,  which  lies  out- 
side of  the  walls ;  it  is  intersected  by  four  canals,  which 
supply  the  mills  and  manufactories  of  the  town  with 
water.  The  exterior  boundary  of  the  glacis  has  been  con- 
verted into  delightful  walks,  along  which  the  circuit  of 
the  city  may  be  made  in  a  couple  of  hours ;  and'  within 
the  ^acis  runs  a  wall  Hanked  with  towers,  bulwarks, 
and  ditches,  which  are  crossed  by  four  principal  and  six 
minor  entrances.  The  streets,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
narrow  and  irregularly  built,  and  the  pavement  annoying 
to  the  feet,  being  composed  of  small  flints— though  its 
disposition  in.  a  mosaic  form  is  not  unpleasing  to  the  eye. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  town  is  however  much  im- 
proved by  a  variety  of  handsome  buildings  and  squares, 
and  enlivened,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  em- 
bellished, by  the  manner  in  which  the  generality  of  the 
houses  are  painted  with  stripes,  either  green,  red,  or  yellow 
— always  separated  by  white.  Every  street  and  lane  is  pro- 
vided with  reservoirs  of  water  for  tiie  use  of  the  adjoining 
houses,  and  a  separate  work  fbr  the  purpose  of  forcing  l^e 
water  into  them. 

The  finest  edifice  in  Augsburg  is  the  town  hall,  which 
was  built  by  HoU>  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  contains  the  *  Golden  Hall,*  perhaps  the 
most  splendid  apartment  in  Germany,  its  length  being 
110,  its  breadth  58,  and  its  height  52  feet ;  it  was  used  for 
the  election  of  two  kings  of  the  Romans,  and  was  decorated 
at  a  great  expense  with  painted  ceilings  and  frescoes,  by 
Krager  and  Rottenhammer,  the  former  of  whom  was  ele- 
vated by  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens  to  the  Burgo- 
master's chair.  This  hall,  with  the  four  royal  apart- 
ments adjoining,  has  since  been  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
pose of  a  picture-gallery.  Among  the  thousand  paintings 
which  it  contains  (the  whole  arranged  in  chronoloncal 
order),  it  is  particularly  rich  in  specimens  of  the  Ger- 
man school :  Kranach's  '  Samson  and  Dalilah ;  *  Albert 
Durer's  *  Maximilian  the  Pirst ; '  Krager*B  *  Last  Judg- 
ment ;  *  and  Rottenhammer  s  *  River  <S)ds  of  Augsburg,* 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  series ;  but  few  will  feel  disposed  to 
prefer  even  sach  as  these  to  Guido*s  '  Sleeping  Infiint;* 


Titian*8  '  Venus  holding  a  Minor  to  Cupid,*  or  Parml 
giano*s  '  Madonna.*    The  collection  of  models  from  the  an- 
tique, which  occupy  another  apartment  in  the  town-hall,  is 
less  in  character  with  its  external  device, '  Publico  consilio, 
publicsB  saluti,*  than  a  very  complete  and  well-arranged 
collection  of  another  description,  containing  the  archives  of 
the  town.    Adjoining  this  fine  structure  is  the  '  Perlach 
Tower,*  which  is  ascended  by  a  staircase  of  500  steps ;  and 
the  '  Arsenal,*  the  fa9ade  of  which  is  embellished  with  a 
noble  group,  representing  *  the  Demon  of  War  vanquished 
by  Micliael  the  Archangel,'  Uie  work  of  Reichel  Von  Rain, 
the  Bavarian  sculptor.  The  episcopal  palaoe  (the  town  being 
still  the  seat  of  a  bishop's  see)  is  on  the  Frohnhof  near  the 
cathedral ;  it  was  under  tliis  roof  that  Luther  held  his  cele- 
brated disputation  with  Cajetan,  the  papal  legate,  in  the 
year  1518;  and  under  the  same  roof,  on  the  memorable  25th 
June,  1530,  this  great  reformer  presented  the  corner-stone 
of  the  Lutheran  mith,  commonly  called  the  *  Confession  of 
Augsburg,*  to  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth.    Augsburg 
was  the  place  from  which  that  sovereign)  urged  by  the  un- 
daunted bearing  of  the  protestants  of  Germany,  proclaimed 
the  *  Interim,*  or  religious  armistice,  which  recognised  them 
as  a  distinct  and  independent  communion.    Augsburg  also 
witnessed  the  signature  of  the  treaty  ofl  555,  which  sheathed 
the  sword  of  reUgious  strife,  and  left  the  protestants  in  the 
full  enjoymentofUieir  dearly-purchased  immunities.    The 
venerable  walls  of  this  palace  were,  in   1317,  converted 
partly  into  offices  for  the  government  of  the  province,  and 
partly  into  apartments  for  the  occasional  residence  of  royalty. 
Among  other  conspicuous  buildings  are  the  '  Halle,'  a 
handsome  commercial  mart  and  storehouse,  which  has  a 
machine  for  weighing  loaded  waggons  and  merchandise  in 
bulk,  and  is  now  partially  used  for  judicial  proceedings ;  the 
public  library,  which  is  rich  in  Greek  books  and  manu- 
scripts ;  the  Franciscan  academy  of  arts ;  the  school  of  the 
arts ;  and  the  *  Cathedral,*  which  was  built  in  the  fifteenth 
century  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Basilica,  erected  in 
the  tenth.    This  edifice  is  350  feet  in  length,  and  of  the 
Gothic  order ;  its  main  aisle  is  45  feet  in  breadth,  and  the 
side  aisles  are  fitted  up  with  four-and-twenty  chapels,  in- 
dependently of  several  pictorial  embellishments  of  some 
merit,  and  two  stone  portals  which  divide  the  main  aisle 
fmta  the  ohoir ;  there  is  also  a  side  door  of  bronze,  carved 
with  figures  and  emblems,  dating  from  the  year  1 048.    A 
nisit  to  St.  Ulrich*8  church,  which  is  310  feet  in  length  and 
94  in  width,  vrill  be  amply  repaid  by  the  prospect  fVom  its 
lofty  steeple  (which  is  148  feet  higher  than  the  monument 
in  London)  of  the  town  and  its  environs,  to  sav  nothing  of 
that  fine  speoimen  of  sculpture  called  the  *  Altar  of  the 
Crucifixion,*  and  other  striking  objects.    Of  the  numerous 
monasteries,  convents,  and  eoclesiastioal  structures  of  Augs- 
burg,  fifteen   chwohes  only  remain,  five  of  which  are 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  protestants.      In  charitable 
endowments  there  are  few  spots  of  the  same  extent  so 
rich ;    and  we  believe  that   three-quarters  of  a  million 
sterling    are   rather    below   than    above    the    aggregate 
capital  which  those  endowments  possess.     At  the  head  of 
them  stands  the  institution  called  the '  Fuggerei,*  established 
in  the  year  1 519  by  two  brothers  of  the  Fiagger  family,  who 
were  the  founders  of  more  than  one  earldom  of  the  present 
day ;  it  is  a  town  of  itself,  situated  in  the  suburb  of  St. 
James,  has  its  own  church,  consists  of  three  streets  and  as 
many  lanes,  has  three  gates,  and  contains  107  lodgings,  let 
out  to  indigent  natives  of  the  town,  at  a  rent  of  two  shillings 
per  annum.    A  philanthropist  of  our  own  times,  Lawrence 
Schaetzler,  a  banker  of  Augsburg,  has  more  than  emulated 
this  '  good  work*  of  commercial  munificence :  first,  by  esta- 
blishing a  school  of  industry  for  100  poor  children  and 
orphans  of  this  his  native  town,  in  1813  ;  and  then,  twelve 
months  afterwards,  by  erecting  an  asylum  within  the  walls 
of  the  old  Dominican  monastery  for  the  reception  and 
partial  maintenance  and  employment  of  sixty-three  aged 
males,  forty-seven  operatives,  and  seventy-six  children,  ^»ho 
are  educated  on  the  Lancasterian  system.    To  these  institu- 
tions may  be  added  an  admirably-conducted  orphan  asylum, 
and  a  bank  for  savings.    An  equally  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened spirit  has  animat^  the  more  affluent  classes  in  making 
provision  fbr  the  instruction  of  their  humbler  feUow-citizens ; 
every  religious  community  in  the  town  has  schools  of  its 
own ;  the  twenty-seven  week-day  schools  are  attended  by 
nearly  2000  children,  the  Sunday  schools  by  upwards  of  a 
thousand,  and  the  three  ibmale  schools  of  industry  by  four 
hundred.    Between  five  and  six  bundled  youths  of  superior 
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luk  tie  etoottted  J»  tbe  prolestaafc  gymnasium  and  the 
catholic  seminary;  and  Xnexe  are,  b«ides,  two  endowed 
ieixtfb  for  lematoe,  Uie  one  founded  by  Barbara  Von  Stet- 
tesadben,  who  diad  in  1806,  for  protestants,  and  the  other 
ooaduoted  by  the  Sngliah  aisterhood,  for  cathoUca;  as  well 
tf  a  poly  teonnic  inatiUition. 

Among  the  public  -embeUiahments  of  the  town  we  muat 
iiitt  omit  to  notice  the  Grand  Parade  in  front  of  the  oathe- 
dial ;  Maarimil  ian-gquare,  next  to  St.  Ulrioh*B  church ;  and 
seferal  open  aieaa,  which  are  adorned  with  handsome  foun- 
tains: the  general  chaiaoter  of  these  embellishments  shows 
tibe  dose  reiationahip  which  once  subsisted  between  Augs- 
biug  and  the  Italian  states.  In  the  better  days  of  Augsburg, 
md^  when  the  munificence  nf  its  citixens  was  lavishly 
bentowed  on  the  fine  arts,  and  its  native  school  produced 
sudi  men  as  Rugendas,  Hecker,  Holser,  Rieger,  and  Frey, 
tiie  fronts  of  every  xespectable  dwelUng  shone  with  the 
glories  of  the  pencil,  and  the  whole  Scriptures  might  be 
studied  in  finesco  illustrations  out  of  doOTS.    Not  only  the 
Hue  arts,  but  science  and  the  belles-lettres  found  patrons 
Id  the  merchants  of  Augsburg:  their  cabinets  and  libraries 
Tied  with  their  gardens  and  mansions:  the  first  tulip  known 
ID  the  west  of  Eun^  was  brought  to  Augsburg  from  Con- 
fUDtinople,  and  planted  by  Heerwart,  in  1557.    Such,  in 
ihort,  vas  the  splendid  appeaxanoe  of  this  city  at  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  oentuiy,  that  BentivogUo  himself  was  tempted 
to  exclaim,  on  witnessing  it, '  Quests  Augusta  certamente 
ha  dell'  Augusto  negU  e£fici,  nolle  strade,  et  nel  popolo  I  * 
The  principal  sources  of  the  present  affluence  of  Augs- 
hofg  are  banking  and  exchange  <^[»erations,  and  the  transit 
of  merchandise.    It  is  a  staple  town  also  for  the  deposit  and 
kale  of  the  wines  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  south  of 
Germany,  and  still  enjoys  repute  for  its  plate  and  jewelry. 
It  ha»  above  200  mercantile  establishments,  and  an  annual 
circulation,  varying  in  value  firom  three  to  four  millions 
sterling,  in  bills  and  merchandise.    The  linen  and  cotton 
mana&ctnres  have  decreased,  within  the  last  forty  years, 
frum  1200  to  scarcely  more  than  200  looms ;  the  woollen 
and  lioen-yam  spinneries,  which  formerly  circulated  nearly 
%O0OL  a  week  in  wages  alone,  have  of  late  dwindled  into 
comparative  insignificance ;  but  the  manufacture  of  parch- 
ment, and  particularly  of  plain  and  coloured  paper,  continues 
to  thrive.    Augsburg  has  indeed  strong  claims  to  the  merit 
of  haTing  invented  the  art  of  making  paper  from  rags,  which 
came  into  use  bere  as  early  as  the  year  1330— a  date  at 
vhich,  we  belieye,  no  record  is  extant  of  its  use  elsewhere. 
lUi  mechanios,  ioo,  from  their  experience  in  wood-cutting 
tad  in  stamping  cards  in  colours,  nad  acquired  that  species 
of  skill  which  rendered  the  process  of  printing  an  easy  task 
to  their  hands :  they  were  among  the  first,  therefore,  to 
avail  thems^ves  of  Guttenbeig's  invention.    Latin  Bibles, 
t^cuing  the  date  1466,  and  a  legend  printed  in  1471,  both 
^m  the  Augsburg  press,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
^    Great   numbers  of   the   ordinary  class  of  books, 
I^ta,  and  charts  are  engraved  and  circulated  through- 
out Gemumy  from  Augsburg;    and  the  present  Baron 
(^'s  fikthev,    the   jHroprietor  of  tbe  celebrated  Allge- 
anae  Zeitung,  end  the  Ibunder  of  two  popular  periodical 
^orks,  the  Mrgenblati  and  Abendzeilung,  selected  Au^- 
^  for  the  establishment  oi  one  of  his  four  extensive 
pn:ases,  which  is  set  in  motion  by  one  of  Bolton's  steam- 
engines.    This  press  was  constructed  by  Koenig:,  the  finest 
^  earliest  specimen  of  whose  mechanical  i^ill  is  to  be 
^  at  the  Ttmes  office,  in  Printing-house  Square,  Black- 
^^   The  machine  at  Augsbui^g,  which  consists  of  three 
pfesies,  Uirows  off  from  five  to  ten  thousand  copies  of  the 
^Ugemmne  Zeitu$ig  in  the  course  of  fiwr  or  five  hours,  and, 
vith  the  assistance  of  ei^t  boys,  does  the  work  of  sixty 
PWien ;  and  it  is  likewise  used  for  printing  the  two  lite- 
nuyonmals.  No  branch  of  industry,  however,  is  in  a  more 
"^||^  state  than  the  woollen  manufactures  of  this  town, 
vhich  give  employment  to  nearly  six  hundred  looms.    The 
vorkinff  of  the  latter  is  grnitly  facilitated  by  the  canals 
applied  from  the  Lech,  which  set  140  wheels  in  motion, 
^  ve  traversed  by  220  bridges  and  crossings.    Augsburg 
P'^^uces  about  eighty  tons  of  beet-root  sugar  per  annum ; 
uid  maaufiBctures  mathematical  and  musical  instruments, 
^per-hangingi,  printing-types,  and  carpets,  and  a  variety 
^1  articles  of  pure  luxury.    Its  population  at  the  present 
day  amounts  to  about  36,000,  of  whom  rather  more  than 
J|Qe-third  are  protestants;   but  it  was  much  greater  in 
lonner  times,  for  the  yearly  average  of  births,  which  are  at 
pMDt  oodsr  MMb  va»  lywaiis  </8^0  in  tiie  b^^ 


the  sixteenth  oentury;  even  in  the  86venle«n1h  tfaey ^vere 
above  1000 ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  they  in- 
creased again  to  nearly  1300 ;  from  which  number  they 
have  since  gradually  declined  to  their  present  average.  We 
may  add,  that  at  the  dose  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  is  stated  to  have  been  60,000 

The  emperor  Augustus  planted  a  colonv  here,  about  twelve 
years  before  the  Clmstian  lera,  to  which  he  save  the  name  of 
'Augusta  Vindehoorum*  (the  city  of  the  Vandals  on  the 
Lech),  and  hence  comes  the  name  of  Augsburg.  There  is 
nothing  to  note  in  its  subsequent  fortunes  until  the  fifth  cen- 
turv,  when  it  was  pillaged  w  the  Huns ;  it  afterwards  came 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Prankish  sovereigns,  and  in  768 
was  almost  rased  to  the  ground  during  the  war  which  raged 
between  Charlemagne  and  Tassilo  of  Bavaria.  Upon  the 
dissolution  of  the  Frankish  monarchy,  Augsburg  feu  under 
the  sway  of  the  dukes  of  Swabia ;  but  growing  rich  by  its 
commerce  and  manufactures,  it  gradually  shook  off  all  exter- 
nal authority,  purchased  its  independence  of  its  episcopal 
sovereigns,  was  recognised  as  a  free  state  by  the  German 
emperors,  and  retained  its  rank  as  a  firee  imperial  city  for 
upwards  of  five  hundred  years— >namely,  from  1276  to  1806. 
From  about  the  twelfth  until  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  a 
leading  member  of  the  &mous  Swabian  Confederacy,  which 
included  Ratisbon,  Nuremberg,  Constance,  and  other  com- 
mercial emporia  of  that  day.  In  the  fourteenth  century  it 
was  the  chief  medium  of  intercourse  between  the  north  and 
south  of  Europe  and  the  Levant,  and  supplied  the  markets 
of  northern  Germany,  Russia,  Poland,  and  other  countries, 
with  woollens  and  linens;  and  it  retained  its  mercantile 
pre-eminence  until  the  transatlantic  discoveries  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  opened  new  channels  to  commercial  enterprise. 
It  was  at  this  period  of  its  highest  prosperity  that  the  single 
banking  establishment  of  Uie  Fuggers  m  Augsburg  re- 
cruited the  finances  of  PhiUp  II.,  and  enabled  him  to  sup- 
fort  the  sanguinary  warfare  carried  on  by  the  League  in 
ranee,  and  by  his  own  generals  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Previously  to  these  times  (namely,  in  the  year  1368)  the 
plebeian  order  in  Augsburg  raised  the  standard  of  insur- 
rection against  their  patrician  fellow-citizens,  and  esta- 
blished a  democratic  form  of  government.  This  endured 
about  160  years,  at  the  close  of  which  the  patrician  order, 
abetted  in  their  attempt  by  Charles  V.,  once  more  regained 
the  ascendencv.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  rise  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Main  inflicted  a  blow  on  the  prosperity  of 
the  town  from  which  it  has  never  recovered.  Augsbnrg 
indeed  has  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  importance  in  tbe  circu- 
lation of  exchange  in  Europe,  and  Frankfort  is  now  the 
chief  money-market  of  central  Germany.  A  law  was  made 
in  Augsburg  <the  date  we  are  not  acquainted  with),  that  an 
Augsburg  merchant  might,  at  any  time  between  the  ac- 
ceptance and  the  maturity  of  a  bill  drawn  on  him  fh>m  any 
foreign  place,  cancel  his  acceptance;  in  other  words,  his 
acceptance  was  not  binding,  whether  this  law  now  exists 
we  are  not  ouite  sure,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  say  how 
much  of  the  decline  of  the  commerce  of  Augsburg  is  due  to 
it.  Under  the  settlement  of  Germany,  in  lti02,  Augsburg 
was  recognised  as  one  of  the  six  Hanse  Towns,  which  were 
declared  independent  of  the  German  empire;  but  three 
years  afterwards  it  was  merged  into  the  dominions  of  Bavaria, 
under  the  treaty  of  Pr^sburg;  and  in  March,  1606,  it  was 
surrendered  accordingly  into  ms  Bavarian  majesty's  hands, 
by  the  French  general  Een6,  acting  under  the  orders  of 
Ni4)oleon  Bonaparte. 

Augsburg  ii  the  birth-place  of  Hcdbein,  HoU,  and  other 
eminent  artists.  The  gardens  and  places  of  public  resort 
around  it,  as  wdl  as  the  rides  and  walks  in  its  delight&il 
environs,  afford  a  resource  which  will  agreeabl|r  diversify  a, 
lengthened  residence  in  the  town ;  nor  less  so  the  nume- 
rous societies  within  its  walls,  both  musical  and  literary, 
with  its  libraries  and  museums. 

AUGSBURG,  CONFESSION  OF,  the  name  given  to 
the  profession  of  faith  of  the  Protestant  Lutheran  Church, 
which  was  drawn  up  by  Melanchthon,  with  Luther*s  appro- 
bation, in  order  to  be  laid  before  the  Emperor  Charles  V .  at 
the  great  Diet  held  at  Augsburg  in  June,  1530.  It  was  on 
that  occasion  solemnly  read  in  the  German  language  by  the 
Chancellor  of  Saxony,  after  which  two  copies  of  the  Con- 
fession, one  in  German  and  the  other  in  Latin,  were  deli- 
vered to  the  Emperor,  bearing  the  signatures  of  John 
Elector  of  Saxony,  George  Marquis  of  Brandenburg* 
Smesl  Puto  «f  Lunebuig,  Philip  Landgmve  of  fi0ss« 
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and  Wolfjpmg  Prince  of  Anhalt ;  "besides  tbose  of  the  free 
town  of  Nuremberg,  and  other  cities.  The  Confession  was 
immediately  afterwards  printed,  and,  being  translated  into 
various  languages,  was  spread  over  Europe.  It  has  ever 
since  continued  to  be  the  rule  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
matters  of  faith.  It  consists  of  twenty-eight  articles,  twenty- 
one  of  which  slate  the  belief  of  the  Lutherans  on  the  prin- 
cipal tenets  of  religion  ;  and  the  other  seven  consist  of  refu- 
tations of  certain  points  of  either  dogma  or  discipline  as 
maintained  by  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  and  on  account 
ofwhich  the  Lutherans  separated  from  the  communion  of 
Rome.  Zuingle  and  the  other  Swiss  and  French  reformers 
did  not  subscribe  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  as  they 
differed  from  it  on  several  points,  particularly  about  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  style  of  the  Confession  is  clear  and 
fluent ;  the  matter  was  chiefly  supplied  by  Luther  In  the 
seventeen  articles  of  Torgau,  which  he  had  presented  to 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  the  year  before.  Melanchthon,  while 
drawing  up  the  Confession,  had  frequent  conferences  with 
Luther,  who  was  then  staying  at  Coburg,  not  fer  from 
Augsburg.  The  Papal  theologians,  headed  by  Faher,  wrote 
a  confntation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  which  was  like- 
wise read  befere  the  Diet  in  August  of  the  same  year.  Me- 
lanchthon answered  them  in  his  Apology  fijr  the  Augs- 
burg Cor\fes9ion,  which  was  published  in  1531,  and  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  books  of  authority  of  the  Luthe- 
rans which  were  published,  including  the  Confession,  at 
Dresden,  in  1580.  Ernest  Solomon  Cyprian  has  written  a 
good  history  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  Webber  a 
Critical  History  of  the  same,  Frankfurt,  1 783.  (Schrceckh's 
Kirchengeschichte ;  and  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History, 
and  Notes,  bv  Dr.  Murdoch.) 
AUGSBURG  GAZETTE.     [See  Allgemeittk  Zbi- 

TUNO.] 

AUGST,  a  village  in  the  canton  of  Basle,  in  Switzer- 
land, built  on  part  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  antient 
Augusta  Rauracorum,  a  Roman  colony  under  the  empire. 
The  remains  still  existing  are  not  very  considerable ;  they 
have  been  minutely  detailed  by  Schoeffer  in  his  Alsatia  Illus- 
trata.  Medals  of  Roman  emperors  have  been  found  in 
abundance  in  the  ground.  Angst  is  situated  on  the  left  or 
Southern  bank  of  the  Rhine,  six  miles  S.E.  of  Basle. 

AUGUR.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Italy,  like  all  rude 
nations,  imagined  that  they  saw  in  every  unusual  occurrence 
a  manifestation  of  the  will  of  heaven.  The  power  of  inter- 
preting the  signs  thus  furnished  by  the  godb  was  thought 
to  depend  upon  a  peculiar  talent  conferred  upon  the  favoured 
mortal  from  his  birth,  but  a  certain  discipline  was  necessary 
to  give  to  the  talent  its  full  development  A  superstition  so 
deeply  seated  in  the  minds  of  the  people  was  turned  to 
account  in  the  political  constitution  of  Rome,  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  college  of  augurs,  whose  duty  it  was  on  all 
occasions  of  importance,  whether  of  a  public  or  private 
nature,  by  certain  arts  to  ascertain  and  report  the  pleasure 
or  displeasure  of  the  gods.  Romulus  himself  was  said  to 
have  been  skilled  in  the  arts  of  divination  from  his  earliest 
youth,  and  at  the  foundation  of  the  citv  the  claims  of  the  rival 
brothers  were  decided  by  augury.  The  story  of  Tanaquil, 
Of  Servius  Tullius,  and  still  more  the  contest  between  the 
elder  Tarquin  and  Attus  Navius,  afford  additional  evidence 
of  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  Roman  superstition. 

The  institution  of  the  college  of  augurs  may  be  referred 
to  the  very  earliest  period  of  Roman  history ;  for  the  asser- 
tion of  Livy  (i.  18,  and  iv.  4),  that  there  were  no  augurs  in 
the  reign  of  Romulus  is  not  merely  opposed  to  the  general 
tenor  of  the  history  of  Rome,  but  directly  contradicted  by 
Cicero.  {De  Republican  ii.  9.)  The  original  number  of  au- 
gurs is  agun  differently  reported.  Cicero,  himself  an  augur, 
says  that  Romulus  associated  three  others  with  himself,  and 
that  Numa  added  two.  {Ibid.  14.)  livy  reports  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  augurs  of  his  time  the  number  of  the  col- 
lege was  necessarily  related  to  the  number  of  the  antient 
tribes,  and  that  consequently  there  must  have  been  at  the 
beginning  either  three  or  six ;  so  that  each  of  the  three 
tribes  should  have  either  one  or  two  augurs.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  same  author  found  it  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
Rome  that,  prior  to  the  Ogulnian  law,  there  were  but  four 
members  of  the  college.  In  these  different  accounts 
Niebuhr  has  pointed  out  strong  reasons  for  giving  the  pre- 
ference to  the  last.  The  notion  of  there  having  been  three 
or  six  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  inference  from  the  num- 
ber of  the  tribes ;  and  if  all  the  tribes  had  stood  on  an  eoual 
footingi  the  argument  would  have  had  much  weight,    nut 


the  sanie  writer  has  fhlly  established  the  fact  that  the  Bnt 
two  tribes  possessed  higher  privileges  than  the  third,  and 
this  in  a  more  marked  manner  in  me  offices  of  a  religious 
character,  so  that  the  number  four,  two  for  each  of  the 
piivilcged  tribes,  seems  to  point  to  a  similar  distinction  in 
the  hijjhly-important  powers  of  the  augurate.    On  the 
other  hand,  though  Cicero's  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the 
number  six,  his  mode  of  accounting  fbr  that  number  is 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  reasons  of  the  augurs  as  re- 
ported by  Livy.    Again,  if,  as  Cicero  implies,  Ronrcluswas 
a  member  of  the  college,  his  successors  in  the  regal  po\rer 
must  have  succeeded  likewise  to  the  augural  office,  a  sup- 
position in  no  respect  confirmed  by  history,  and  scarcely 
compatible  with  what  is  reported  of  Tarquin*s  dispute  with 
Attus   Navius.     Moreover,  if  such  a  power  had  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  kings,  it  remains  to  be  askea  Trhat 
course  was  pursued  at  the  change  of  the  government  from 
the  regal  to  the  consular  form.    At  that  revolution  the 
political  powers  of  the  king  devolved  upon  the  consuls,  or 
preetors  as  they  were  at  first  called,  those  of  a  religious 
character  upon  the  priest,  called  rex  sacrifieulw ;  but  there 
Is  no  trace  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  authority  of  the 
latter  ever  included  the  powers  of  the  augurate.    Under 
this  view  of  the  subject,  Niebuhr  is  of  opinion  that  originally 
the  Ramnensian  tribe  possessing  the  chief  powers  of  the 
state  had  its  two  augurs ;  that  at  a  later  periods  when  the 
Titienses  were  admitted  to  a  share  of  these  privileges,  two 
others  were  added.    This  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of 
Cicero  that  Numa  added  twb  to  the  college,  "for  the  name  of 
that  king  is  always  connected  "with  tJie  privileges  of  the 
second  tribe.    Livj^,  in  his  wish  to  reconcile  the  tlifferent 
accounts,  has  been  driven  to  the  sufpdsition  that  when  the 
Ogulnian  law  was  brought  forward,  there  may  hare  been 
two  vacancies  by  death ;  but  it  is  not  probable*  that  the 
patricians  would  allow  themselves  to  lose  two  seats  in  the 
college  through  such  an  accident,  especially  as  even  after 
the  law  was  brought  forward  it  was  riot"  too  late  for  the 
remaining  augurs  to  fill  up  the  supposed  vacancies— for  in 
them  the  election  resided.    The  Ogulnian  law,  which  was 
brought  forward  by  Q.  and  Cn.  Ogulnius,  and  passed  in 
the  year  B.C.  307,  opened  the  pontifical  and  the  angural 
colleges  to  the  plebeians.  (Liv.  x.  6, 9.)     In  the  latter,  Tive 
plebeians  were  associated  with  the  four  patricians ;  and  this 
number  remained  to  the  time  of  Sulla,  b.c.  81,  who  increased 
it  to  fifteen.  (Liv.  Epit,  89.)    Lastly,  among  the  many  ex- 
traordinary powers  conferred  upon  Augustus  in  B.C.  29  >»as 
the  right  of  electing  augurs  at  his  pleasure,  whether  there 
was  a  vacancy  or  not ;  so  that  fh)m  that  period  the  numher 
of  the  college  ceased  to  be  definite.    (Dion,  xli.  20.) 

But  a  more  important  point  than  tiie  number  of  the 
augurs  was  the  mode  of  election.  At  first,  the  augurs,  like 
the  other  priests,  were  elected  by  the  patrician  assembly 
of  the  Cunes,  called  the  Comitia  Cnriata :  but  no  e!e(nion 
was  complete  without  the  sanction  of  the  augury ;  so  that 
the  college  possessed  a  virtual  veto  upon  the  admission  of 
all  members  into  it.  (Dionys.  ii.  22.)  This  power  was  not 
unlikely  to  lead  to  a  gradual  usurpation  of  the  elective 
right;  and  thus,  as  early  as  the  year  B.C.  452,  we  iind  it 
the  practice  of  the  college  to  fill  up  vacancies  by  co-optation 
as  it  was  called,  that  is,  by  the  votes  of  the  existing  au^nirs. 
(Liv.  iii.  32.)  This  mode  of  election  continued  to  the  third 
consulship  of  Marius,  B.C.  103,  when  the  tribune  Cn. 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus  carried  a  law,  that  in  case  of  any 
vacancy  in  any  of  the  sacred  colleges,  serenteen  out  of  the 
thirty-five  tribes  chosen  by  lot  should,  by  a  majority  of  the 
votes  of  the  said  seventeen  tribes,  nominate  a  successor, 
whom  the  college  should  be  bound  to  elect.  (Cic.  contra 
Leg,  Agrar.  ii.  7,  &c.)  The  return  of  Sulfa  to  power  restored 
the  election  to  the  colleges ;  but  in  the  consulship  of  Cict*ro 
(B.C.  63)  T.  Attius  Labienus,  with  the  support  of  Cirsar, 
procured  the  reversal  of  Sulla's  law.  (Dion,  xxxvii.  37.) 
After  the  death  of  Crosar,  Antony  restored  the  old  law.  at 
least  in  the  election  of  the  chief  pontiff,  and  therefore,  roost 
probably,  in  that  of  the  other  nriesta.  (Dion,  xliv.  53.)  \Ve 
nave  already  mentioned  that  the  emperors  had  the  privilege 
of  appointing  augurs  at  their  own  discretion. 

The  ceremonies  and  superstitions  which  constituted  tl.c 
supposed  science  of  the  augurs  would  bo  tedious  to  enu- 
merate ;  but  that  which  especially  characterixed  the 
augural  oflRce  was  the  pi-etended  power  of  asrrrtainin^' 
the  divine  will  from  the  flights  of  birds,  Fbr  this  p\irpo>« 
the  augur  selected  some  elevated  spot,  on  which  hv  sat 
with  his  head  veiled  and  his  face  timied  towards  aornc  par 
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quarter  of  the  hm? en,  vuying  perbapi  aecording 
to  the  occukm ;  for  the  accounts  difibr  so  much  that,  while 
Livy  says  it  waa  the  east,  we  have  the  authority  of  Varro 
for  the  south,  and  Frontinus  for  the  west  Then  the  augur, 
with  a  hent  wand  or  erook^  ftee  from  knots,  called  a  lituus, 
marked  off  a  certain  portion  of  the  heavens  and  of  the 
earthv  within  which  his  observations  were  to  be  made,  and 
sgain  divided  this  portion  into  two  jiarts^— the  right  and 
hit  Hie  space  so  defined  in  the  mmd  of  the  augur  was 
called  a  tempkan,  and  the  steadfast  observation  of  the 
augur  directsd  upon  it  may  probabljr  account  for  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Latin  word  eoH-templa'ti,  to  contemplate,  which 
has  been  adopted  into  our  own  language.  The  gods  then 
signified  their  approbation  by  the  appearance  of  birds  on 
the  left,  and  the  augury  was  complete.  For  some  purposes 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  heavens,  together  with  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  earth,  were  divided,  according  to 
the  riues  of  Uie  art,  by  lines  directed  to  the  cardinal  points, 
and  others  parallel  to  these.  (liv.  L  1 8,  Dionys.  ii«  70,  and  the 
appendix  to  the  translation  oif  Niebuhr,  vol.ii.)  So  prominent 
a  place  did  the  feathery  creation  hold  as  the  interpreters  of 
the  diTine  will,  Uiat  out,  the  Latin  for  bird,  is  the  chief  ele- 
ment in  the  term  cn^gur,  as  it  is  also  in  the  nearly  equiva- 
lent word  autpex  {avupex}.  In  the  latter,  the  second  syllable 
U  dedueed  from  tpee^  look,  so  that  the  word  signifies  bird- 
obMrver.  The  second  element  of  the  word  augiir  does  not 
admit  of  satisfaotory  esplanation  from  any  existing  word  in 
the  Latin  language.  We  have  called  the  terms  nearly 
•quivBlent*  and  if  Plutarch's  authority  had  been  sufficient 
(iomadeOf  e.  72),  we  might  have  dropped  the  (|ualifying 
adverb.  But  a  Roman  antiouary  would  have  pomted  out 
many  distinctions  between  tnem.  The  most  important  of 
these  is,  that  the  leading  magistrates  of  Rome  possessed 
the  anapices  (Cic.  De  L^,  iiL  3)  by  virtue  of  their  office, 
while  tlie  term  augurium  never  refers  to  any  other  than  an 
auzvr.  The  name  auspex  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in 
eariy  tinea  a  technical  word,  and  indeed  was  but  rarelv 
employed ;  but  the  derivatives  fh>m  it  were  frequently  used, 
aad  applied  wiik  considerable  latitude  to  the  augurs  as  well 
as  to  the  magistrates.  The  objects  of  the  auspices  and 
aaguries  were  nearW  the  same,  and  the  means  emnloyed  of 
a  similar  nature.  Moreover,  all  legal  disputes  about  the 
aospioes  of  the  magistrates  seem  to  have  been  refisrred  to 
the  aognrs.  Under  all  these  circumstances  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  draw  a  yerr  nice  line  between  them. 

There  vrere,  as  we  have  already  stated,  besides  the  move- 
ments of  birds,  a  variety  of  other  occurrences  in  the  phy- 
sical world  which,  as  expressive  of  the  will  of  heaven,  came 
under  the  cognixance  of  the  augurs.  We  shall  not  attempt 
to  give  a  eatSogue  of  sll  the  forms  which  the  superstitions 
of  man  may  take ;  but  absurd  as  these  forms  may  have 
been,  the  political  power  of  the  augurs  was  most  substantial. 
The  deetion  of  a  king,  a  consul,  a  dictator,  a  pnetor,  a 
eunik  asdile,  of  the  various  priests,  pontifex,  augur,  vestal, 
ftamen,  &e.,  aJl  were  void  unless  the  auspices  were  favour- 
able. A  general  could  not  cross  the  pomcerium,  or  sacred 
boundary  of  Rome,  the  frontier  of  the  state,  or  even  a  river, 
without  the  sanction  of  his  birds.  To  engage  an  enemy  in 
defiance  of  these  interpreters  of  the  will  of  heaven  was  sure 
to  entdl  present  or  future  defeat.  In  the  assignment  of 
public  lands  the  science  of  the  augur  was  required  to  mark 
out  the  different  allotments.  Among  the  patricuins,  the 
presence  of  an  augur  was  necessary  to  render  valid  many 
of  the  proceedings  of  private  life,  as  marriage  and  adoption ; 
and  the  same  political  body  found  in  the  auspices  a  power- 
ful argument  against  the  rising  claims  of  the  plebeians. 
The  auspices,  they  said,  were  their  peculiar  privilege,  and 
as  the  leading  magistrates  could  not  fulfil  their  duties  with- 
out sudi  divine  assistance,  there  was  an  insuperable  bar  to 
the  eleetion  of  plebeians.  Of  the  three  oomitia»  or  legis- 
lative assemblies,  that  of  the  curies,  being  the  special  as- 
sembly of  the  patricians,  was  of  course  subject  to  the 
aospiees ;  the  same  was  the  case  with  the  mixed  assembly 
of  ttie  centuries ;  but  that  of  the  tribes  was  free  from  such 
eono^l.  Of  the  two  last  (for  the  comitia  curiata  became 
obeolete)  the  assembly  of  tiie  centuries  was  the  most  im- 
portant, aa  possessinff  the  election  of  the  leading  magi- 
stralee ;  and  so  complete  was  the  veto  of  an  augur  in  this 
assembly,  that  if  he  out  heard  a  dap  of  thunder,  nay,  if  he 
but  aaid  he  had  heard  one,  and  that  fidselv,  the  proceedings 
of  the  assembly  were  void.  Such  was  the  power  of  the 
augural  office ;  and  it  was  strengthened  by  the  law  that  a 
man  once  erei^  an  augur  was  an  augur  for  li&y  no  matter 


what  crimes  he  might  commit.  (Plin.  Ep,  iv.  8 ;  Plutarch, 
RomatM,  97.)  On  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  the  office 
there  are  no  very  definite  statements.  That  they  received 
money  in  some  shape  from  the  publie  treasury  is  indeed 
positively  stated  CDiony  s.  IL  6) ;  and  the  poet  Attius  has  made 
a  bad  pun  at  their  expense,  charging  tnem  with  extracting 
aurum  (gold)  from  the  oufsi  (ears)  of  those  who  believed  in 
them;  and  the  public  money  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  the 
dinners  given  by  the  augurs  on  their  election,  which  were 
celebratM  in  the  annals  of  Roman  nstronomy.  (Cic.  ad 
Earn.  vii.  16;  Varro,  A.  A.  iiL  6;  PUn.  H.  N.  x.  83.) 
In  the  latter  years  of  the  republic  many  of  the  duties  of  the 
augurs  were  'performed  in  the  most  lax  manner.  At  the 
inauguration  of  a  magistrate,  says  Dionysius  (ii,  6),  speak- 
ing  of  his  own  time,  the  ceremony  is  a  mere  shadow  of  what 
it  was.  The  candidate  takes  his  seat,  rises,  repeats  a  set 
prayer  in  the  open  air,  an  augur  then  declares  he  hears 
thunder  on  the  left,  when  in  net  there  was  none^  and  the 
candidate  forthwith  enters  upon  bis  magistracy. 

AUGUST.  The  month  of  August  was  onginally  called 
Sextilis,  being  the  sixth  month  in  the  Alban  or  Latin  calen- 
dar ;  and  this  name,  as  is  stated,  it  retained  in  the  calen* 
dars  of  Romulus,  Numa  PompQius,  and  Julius  C»sar. 
Since  Numa  s  reform,  however,  it  has  held  only  the  eighth 

Slace  in  the  series  of  months.  In  the  Alban  calendar, 
lextilis  consisted  of  twenty-eight  days ;  in  that  of  Romulus 
of  thirty ;  Numa  reduced  the  number  to  twenty-nine ;  Julius 
C»sar  restored  it  to  thirty;  and  Augustus  CaDsar,  from 
whom  it  derived  its  new  name  of  August,  extended  the 
number  of  days  to  thirty-one,  which  has  continued  ever  since. 

It  was  originally  proposed  that  September  should  bear 
the  name  of  Augustus,  from  the  emperor  havins  been  born 
in  that  month ;  but  he  preferred  Sextilis,  not  onW  as  it  stood 
next  to  July,  which  hac^  been  recently  named  after  his  pre- 
decessor Julius,  but  for  the  same  reasons  which  influenced 
the  decree  of  the  Senate  detailed  by  Macrobius,  in  hia 
Saturnalia  (edit.  Bipont  L  261),  vis.,  that  since  it  was  in 
this  month  that  the  Emperor  Cassar  Augustus  had  entered 
upon  his  first  consulship— had  celebrated  three  triumphs  id 
the  city — ^had  received  the  allegiance  of  the  soldiers  who 
occupied  the  Janiculum — had  subdued  Egypt,  and  put  an 
end  to  civil  war — it  appeared  that  it  was,  and  had  been,  pro* 
pitious  to  the  empire ;  and  the  Senate  therefore  ordained  that 
sextilis  should  thenceforward  bear  the  name  of  Augustus. 

Gassondi  iKaleruL  Romanumt  apud  Grasv.  viii.,  col.  164) 
says  that  Commodus  wished  to  have  had  the  month  Sextilia 
called  byhis  own  name. 

The  Flemings  and  Germans  have  adopted  the  word 
August  for  Harvest ;  Oogst  maand  is  the  harvest-month. 
(Hadr.  Junius  de  Armis  et  Memibuit  apud  Gresv.  Thesaur. 
viiL,  col.  217.)  So  the  Grerman  Augst-toagen^  a  harvest^ 
waggon  (see  Wachter,  Glouar,  German,) ;  and  Uie  Dutch 
Oogttent  to  reap  or  gather  com  from  the  field  (Sewel*s 
Dutch  Diction,)  The  Spaniards  also  have  the  verb  Aeostdrt 
to  gather  in  harvest ;  and  both  French  and  Spaniards  have 
phrases  for  making  harvest,  /aire  TAouet,  and  hazer  eu 
Augusto. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors  named  August  Peot>^  monaV,  the 
weed-month,  as  abounding  in  noxious  and  useless  herbs. 
(Saxon  Menolog.f  and  Lye  s  Saxon  Diet,  in  voce.) 

Lammas  Day,  the  first  of  the  month,  is  also  called  the 
Gule  of  August  (see  Brand's  Popular  Antiq.,  L  275),  proba- 
bly from  the  Grothic  HiOL  or  luL,  a  wheel,  indicating  that 
revolution  of  season  which  brought  the  return  of  harvest. 
This  day,  called  by  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  Hlapmcrj-e, 
i,e.  loaf  msss,  was  the  feast  of  thanksgiving  for  the  first 
fruits  of  the  corn. 

(Compare  Pitisci  Lexicon  Antiq^  Orae,  et  Roman,^  v. 
Au^stus ;  the  diiferent  Treatises  printed  in  Grnevius's  Col' 
lectton  ;  and  Brady^s  Clavii  Calenaaria,  u  76.) 

AUGUSTA.  This  title  was  first  given  to  his  wife  Livia 
after  the  death  of  Augustus  according  to  the  will  of  Uie 
emperor.  (Tac.  Ann,  L  8.)  It  was  afterwards  conferred  by 
Claudius  on  Agrippina  (a.d.  51.),  and  by  Nero  on  his  wife 
Poppiea  as  wellas  ner  daughter  (a.d.  64).  Eventually  U 
became  a  common  title,  of  the  mother,  wife,  sister,  or 
dauffhter  of  an  emperor.    [See  Augustus.] 

AUGUSTA.  This  name  was  also  frequently  adopted 
by  towns,  sometimes  in  place  of,  sometimes  in  addition  to 
the  previous  name;  also  many  new  colonies  received  it. 
Thus  we  find  Augusta  in  the  coun^  of  the  Salassi,  new 
Aosta ;  Augusta  Taurinorum,  now  Turin ;  Augusta  Rau- 
raeorum^  now  Augst  near  Basle;  Augusta  Vindelicorum, 
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y<  'BOW  Augs-burgr  sometimes  written  Augstburg ;   CsDsaiv 

Auguttjk    now  Sar-agossa«    Nearly  similar  to  these  is 

AugumKiiiaumi  foimerly  Btbracte,  the  capital  of  the  iBdui, 

noW'Autun.    In  other  towns  it  has  disappeared,  as  in 

Augasta  Verona  and  Augusta  Asturica,  now  Astorga. 

The  Greelc  cities  pursued  the  same  course  of  flatteiy  ia  the 

use  of  the  equivalent  Greek  term  Sebaste.    Thus  we  find  a 

-  Sebaste  in  Phrygia  (see  Hibroclbs  and  Coins);  another 

in  GaUlia  in  the  country  of  the  Tectosages,  probably  no  other 

than  Ancyra,  which  was  intimately  connected  with  Au- 

ffustud  (Coins)  ;  Sebastopolis  in  the  district  of  Pontus,  called 

•  -Ph&naroea  (Strabo),  and  Sebaste  or  Sebastia,  on  the  upper 

"stream  of  the  Halys,  now  Sivas  (ibid.),  &c. 

AUGUStA,  a -town  of  Maine  in  the  U.  S.  on  the  river 
Kennebec.  56  miles  NfN.E.  of  Portland,  in  44°  17'  N.  lat, 
and  69**  5i/  W.  long."*  It  is  a  thriving  town,  and  has,  by  an 
act  of  the  state  legislature,  been  made  the  seat  of  the  state 
government  since  Jftnuary,  1632.  The  river  Kennebec  is 
navigable  from  its  liioutli  up  to  Augusta,  for  vessels  of  100 
tons.  There  is  at  Aiigusta  a  fine  bridge  across  the  Kennebec. 
The  population  of  Augusta  was  3,980  in  1830,  but  must 
have  increased  since  then.     {American  Almanac  for  1832.) 

AUGUSTA,  a  town  of  Georgia,  U.  S.,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Savannah,  and  123  miles  N.N.W.  from  the 
town-^fSarfEmiah,  in  33°  28'  N.  lat.,  and  81°  54'  W.  long. 
Augti?(a  is  the  great  depdt  for  the  cotton  of  Upper  Georgia, 
of  which  more  than  100,000  bags  are  annually  conveyed 
down  i£be  river  to  Savannah  and  Charlestown.  The  popu- 
lation of  Augusta  was  5000  in  1827,  but  it  has  probably  in- 
creased since.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  brick  and  spa- 
eious ;  and  the  streets  wide,  straight,  and  ornamented  with 
trees.  Augusta  has  a  medical  school,  called  the  Medical 
Colle^  of  Sreorgia,  with  six  professors ;  a  college  under  the 
direction  of  Methodists,  with  six  instructors,  sixty  alumni, 
seventy-five  students,  and  a  library  of  2,000  volumes ;  a 
city- hall,  a  theatro,  an  hospital,  two  markets,  and  six  places 
of  public  worship.  There  was  a  great  fire  in  April,  1829, 
which  destroyed  a  considerable  part  of  the  town.  Augusta 
is  ninety  miles  by  the  road  from  Milledgeville,  the  seat  of 
the  state  government  df  Georgia.  (Stuart*s  Three  Years  in 
North  America  ;  and  American  Almanac  for  1834.) 

AUGU'STA  HISTO'RIA,  the  name  given  to  a  series 
of  Roman  historians,  or  rather  biographers,  who  wrote  the 
lives  of  the  Emperors  from  the  accession  of  Hadrian  to  the 
death  of  Carinus,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Diocletian : 
these  lives  comprise  a  period  of  167  years  of  the  history  of 
the  Roman  empire.  They  may  be  considered  as  a  continua- 
tion of  Suetonius*s  '  Twelve  Ccesars,'  except  that  between 
Domitian  the  last  in  Suetonius,  and  Hadrian  the  first  in 
the  Historia  Augusta,  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan 
are  not  included  in  either  of  the  two  series.  We  know  from 
Lampridius  that  four  historians  had  written  Trajan*s  bio- 
graphy, Marius  Maximus,  Fabius  Marcellinus,  Aurelius 
Verus,  and  Statilius  Valens :  all  these  lives  are  lost. 

The  writers  generally  included  in  the  collections  of  the 
Historia  Augusta  are  six  in  number;  they  lived  under 
Diocletian  and  his  successors  Constantius  and  Constantino. 
They  are :  1.  M\\\is  Sparlianus,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  Ha- 
drian«  and  his  colleague  i£liu3  Verus ;  of  Didius  Julian  us,  of 
Septimius  Severus,  Pescennius  Niger,  Antoninus  Caracalla, 
and  Antoninus  Geta.  Spartianus  dedicated  the  first  four  to 
the  emperor  Diocletian,  and  he  states  in  his  life  of  u£lius 
Verus,  that  his  intention  was  to  write  the  lives  of  all  the 
emperors  from  the  great  dictator  Julius  Cissar,  and  of  all 
those  who,  whether  they  were  the  sons  or  relatives  of  the 
emperors,  or  were  by  them  adopted,  had  received  the  title  of 
Csesars.  It  appears  from  the  beginning  of  his  Life  of  Verus, 
that  he  had  written  the  lives  of  the  emperors  who  reigned 
before  Hadrian,  which  however  have  been  lost  2.  Julius 
Capitolinus  is  the  second  writer  in  the  series.  He  wrote 
the  lives  of  Antoninus  Pius,  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  of 
the  second  Verus.  These  he  dedicated  to  Diocletian.  He 
also  wrote  the  lives  of  Pertinax,  of  Clodius  Albmus,  of 
Opilius  Maximus,  of  the  two  Maximini,  of  the  three  Gor- 
dians,  and  of  Maximus  and  Balbinas.  He  appears  to  have 
frritten  also  others,  which  are  lost.  3.  i^lius  Lampridius, 
to  whom  are  attributed  the  lives  of  Commodus,  Antoninus 
Diadumenus,  Helio^abalus,  and  Alexander  Sevcrus:  the 
two  last  are  dedicated  to  Constantino.  There  are,  however, 
considerable  doubts  whether  some,  if  not  the  whole  of  these, 
should  be  attributed  to  Spartianus;  and  both  G.  Voss  and 
"^ibricius  seem  to  think  it  not  unlikely  that  JEVms  Spar- 
ms  and  /Elius  Lampridius  are  one  and  the  same  writer. 
e  literary  notices  prefixed  to  the  Bipont  edition  of  (he 


Historta  Augusta,)    4.  Yulcatins  Gallicanus,  a  senator  of 
Rome,  of  whom  we  have  only  the  life  of  Avidins  Cassius, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Diocletian.    5.  Trebellios  Pollio:  we 
have  fragments  of  his  lives  of  Valerian  the  elder,  and  his 
son  Valerian  the  younger ;  the* lives  of  the  two  Gallieni ; 
and  those  of  the  Thirty  Tyi'<^'i^>  ^^^  assumed  in  various  parts 
of  the  empire  the  power  and  the  title  of  Augusti,  during 
the  distracted  reigns  of  Valerianus  and  Gallienus.    Among 
these  thirty,  TrebelHus  Pollio  has  reckoned  two  women,  the 
famous  Zenobia  of  Palmyra,  and  one  Victoria.   He  has  also 
written  the  life  of  Flavins  Claudius,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
best  emperors  of  Rome,  whose  reign  was  however  too  short 
to  renair  the  evils  of  the  disastrous  reigns  which  had  pre- 
cedea  his.    6.  Flavins  Vopiscus  of  Syracuse.     He  lived 
under  Constantine,  and  wrote  the  lives  of  Aurelian,  of 
Tacitus,  and  his  brother  Florianus,  of  Probus,  of  the  four 
tyrants,  Firmus,  Satuminus,  Proculus,  and  Bonosus,  who 
usurped  the  supreme  newer  in  various  parts  of  the  em- 
pire under  Aurelian  ana  Probus ;  and  also  of  the  three  em- 
perors. Cams,  Numerianus,  and  Carinus,  who  immediately 
preceded  Diocletian.    Here  the  collection  called  *  Historia 
Augusta  generally  ends.     Some  editors,  however,  have 
added  Eutropius  and  Paulus  Diaconus,  two  writers  of  a  very 
different  class  from  the  preceding.    (See  the  Milan  edition 
of  the  Historia  Augusta,  1475.)    Others  have  included  the 
lives  of  Trajan  and  Nerva,  translated  from  Dion  Cassius. 
(See  Aldine  edition  of  the  Historia  Augusta,  1519.)    But 
in  general  the  Historia  Augusta    consists  of  the  Roman 
writers  above-mentioned.    Claudius  Eusthenius  wrote  the 
lives  of  Diocletian,  Maximinus    Hcrculeus,  Constantius, 
and  Galerius,  which  would  have  formed  a  sequel  to  the 
Historia  Augusta,  had  they  not  been  lost.    There  is  a 
break  in  the  Historia  Augusta  occasioned  by  the  lives  of 
Philippus,  Dccius,  and  Gall  us,  which  are  wanting.    (Fabri- 
cius,  Bibliotheca  Latina ;  Yoss,  de  Historicis  Latinis ;  and 
the  Bipont  edition  of  the  Historia  Augusta, 

AUGUSTIN,  ST.,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  also  called  Aurk- 
tius  AuGUSTiNUs,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  was 
born,  as  he  himself  informs  us  {Epist.  227),  at  Tagasta,  a 
small  town  of  Africa*  in  the  inland  part  of  Numidia,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  authorities,  on  November  1 3th,  a.d.  354. 
{Act,  Sonet.  Augusti,  torn.  vi.  pp.  21 7,  353 ;  Tiliemont,  Mem, 
xiii.  2.)  His  father's  name  was  Patricius,  and  his  mother 
Monica  was  a  woman  distinguished  for  her  piety.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  treatise  De  Beatd  Vitd,  Augustin  speaks 
of  his  son  named  Adeodatus,  and  of  his  brother  Navigius; 
and  in  his  109th  epistle,  of  a  sister  who  died  an  abbess. 
He  prosecuted  his  studies  in  his  earlier  years,  first  at  Ta- 
gasta, then  atMadaura,  and  latterly  at  Carthage,  where  his 
morals  became  corrupted,  and  his  son  Adeodalus  was  born, 
A.D.  371,  the  fruit  of  a  criminal  connexion.  Tlie  perusal 
of  Cicero's  Hortensius,  about  the  year  373,  first  detached  him 
from  his  immoral  habits;  and,  about  the  same  time,  he 
became  not  only  a  proselyte  to  the  sect  of  the  ManichsBans, 
but,  for  a  short  period,  a  zealous  and  able  defender  of  their 
opinions.  Chalmers,  from  Baillet,  savs,  one  thing  gave  him 
uneasiness  in  the  perusal  of  Cicero  s  work,  and  that  was 
his  not  finding  the  name  of  Jesus,  which  had  been  familiar 
to  him  from  bis  infancy,  in  the  writings  of  the  celebrated 
Roman.  He  resolved  therefore  to  read  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  the  pride  of  his  heart,  and  his  incapacity  to 
taste  their  simple  beauties,  made  him  still  give  the  pre- 
ference to  Cicero.  In  the  mean  time  he  acquired  fame  as  a 
rhetorician,  and  taught  eloquence  successively  at  Tagasta, 
Carthage,  Rome,  and  Milan.  At  Rome  he  left  the  Mani- 
chaaans,  and  joined,  for  a  short  time,  as  he  himself  informs 
us,  the  sect  of  the  Academics.  (De  Beatd  Vitd,  torn.  i.  212.) 
He  arrived  at  Milan,  a.d.  384,  where  St.  Ambrose  was  at 
that  time  bishop ;  whose  sermons,  added  to  the  tears  and 
entreaties  of  his  mother  Monica,  about  a.d.  386,  effected 
Augustin*s  entire  conversion.  He  was  accordingly  bap- 
tized by  St.  Ambrose  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  387,  and 
the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age :  Baronius  says,  in  388, 
having,  previous  to  his  baptism,  written  his  wOrk  De  Ifn* 
mortcUitate  Animee.  Soon  after  thisi  Monica  his  mother 
died  at  Ostia  Tiberina.  (See  Confess,  lib.  ix.  c.  1 0.)  He  now 
renounced  his  rhetorical  pursuits,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  die  Gospel,  going  first  to  Rome,  but  afterwards 
settling  for  near  three  years  at  Tagasta,  where  he  wrote 
several  of  his  works. 

Being  at  Hippo,  Valerius,  then  bishop  of  that  diocese, 
ordained  him  a  priest  early  in  391 ;  and  at  a  oouncil  held 
there  in  393,  he  displaved  such  learning  and  el  oquence  in 
defence  of  the  f«ith,  tliat  the  bishops  who  comfOied  it  wi»« 
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lii«nilii<Muly  of  (pinion  that  he  should  he  chosen  one  of 
their  numher*  In  395  be  became  coadjutor  to  Valerius, 
and  in  396  suooeeded  him  in  the  sole  rule  of  the  bishopric 
of  Hippo.  He  appears  to  have  estabUshed  about  this  time 
a  kina  of  derical  community  within  his  episcopal  residence ; 
and  was  still  active  in  his  -opposition,  not  only  to  the  here- 
sies of  the  ManichaDans,  but  to  those  of  the  Donatists  and 
Pelagiana.  His  great  work,  De  Civitate  Dei,  is  believed  to 
have  been  begun  a.d.  413.  In  418,  after  the  general  coun- 
cil held  at  Carthage,  he  produced  his  two  works  against  the 
Pela^anSt  Z>#  Qratid  ChrUtit  ^uod  De  Peccato  Original, 
from  the  former  of  which  he  received  the  appellation  of 
'  the  Doctor  of  Grace/  His  labours  were  continued  both 
personally  and  by  his  pen  to  the  close  of  life.  His  last  work 
was  bia  Con/esnons, 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  however,  he  had  other 
enemies  to  contend  with  besides  those  of  the  church.  The 
Vandals  had  entirely  overrun  Africa,  and  passed  even  into 
Spain,  and  Augustin  had  now  for  his  opponents  the  ene- 
mies oi  the  empire.  Carthage  and  Hippo  made  resistance 
for  a  oonaidtfable  time ;  and  St  Augustm,  though  pressed 
by  hia  associates,  refused  to  <iuit  his  flock  and  escape  by 
flight.  Still  he  saw  the  imminent  dapger  to  which  Hippo 
was  expoaed;  and  dreading  that  it  would  fall  into  the 
bands  of  the  enemy»  prayed  to  God  that  before  that  calamity 
happened  he  might  be  taken  away.  His  prayer,  it  would 
appear^  was  answered,  as  he  died  during  the  third  month  of 
the  si^et  of  fever»  August  28th,  a.d.  430,  at  the  age  of  76. 
(Victor  Vitensis  Episc.  Hist,  PersecuL  Vandalicee,  8vo. 
Pftni»  1694,  p.  113.)  The  Vandals,  who  took  Hippo  the 
vear  following,  showed  respect  to  his  library,  his  works,  and 
bii  body.  Victor  Vitensis  {Hist.  Persec,  ut  supr^,  p.  6)  says 
his  Ubrairy  contained  at  that  time  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  separate  books»  or  treatises,  on  theological  sul^ects, 
besides  an  exposition  of  the  Psalter  and  the  Gospels,  and  an 
innumerable  quantity  of  homilies  and  epistles.  The  Ca- 
tholic bishops  of  Africa  carried  his  body  to  the  island  of 
Saidinia,  the  place  to  which  they  were  driven  by  Thrasa- 
mond,  Kjne  of  the  Vandals,  a.d.  500 ;  and  Luitprand,  King 
of  Lombaray,  caused  it  to  be  conveyed,  about  or  soon  after 
A.D.  721,  mm.  Sardinia  to  Pavia  (Boroiiii  Annates,  fol. 
Lucid,  1 738-56,  tom.  xii.  p.  820.)  An  account  of  the  sup- 
jKHed  disooverv  of  his  relics,  at  a  later  time,  will  be  found 
m  Idontfauoons  Diarium  ItaHcum,  4to.  Paris,  1792,  pp.  26, 
27 ;  see  also  Muratori,  Antiq,  Hal,  Medii  jiEvi,  torn.  v.  fol. 
Milan,  1 74 1,  dissert  viii.  p.  9. 

St.  Augustin's  works,  aa  the  reader  will  have  gathered 
from  the  preceding  account  of  him,  were  numerous,  and 
have  been  printed  in  a  collected  form  repeatedly:  at 
Paris*  in  10  vols.  fol.  1532 ;  by  Erasmus,  from  Frobenius's 
press,  10  vols.  fol.  1540-3 ;  by  the  divines  of  Louvain,  10 
torn.  fol.  Lugd.  1586 ;  and  by  the  Benedictines  of  the  con- 
gregation of  St  lifaur,  10 vols. fol.  Paris,  1679-1700;  12vols. 
fol. Paris,  1688-1703;  and  12  vols.  fol.  Antw.  1700-1703. 

The  reader  who  is  desirous  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  detached  titles  of  St.  Augustin*s  works,  may  consult  the 
Indicului  Scriptorum  omnium,  by  his  friend  and  colleague 
Possidius,  printed  in  the  Ada  Sanctorum  of  the  Bollandists 
for  the  month  of  August,  tom.  vi.  pp.  441-460,  with  annota- 
tions ;  and  the  same  work,  pp.  353-357,  for  the  progressive 
years  of  the  production  of  the  greater  part.  Some  of  St. 
Augustin's  works  are  among  the  earliest  specimens  of 
typ<^raphy  known  in  our  libraries.  The  Liber  de  Arte  Pre- 
iurandi  was  printed  by  Fust  at  Mentz,  in  folio,  before 
1466,  and  another  edition  appeared  in  that  very  year  from 
the  press  of  Mentelin.  The  first  edition  of  the  treatise  De 
Ctmtate  Dei  was  printed  by  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz,  in 
the  monastery  of  Subiaco,  fol.  1467;  and  the  treatises  De 
Vita  Christiana,  and  De  Singularitate  Clericorum,  in  the 
same  year,  by  Olric  Zell,  at  Hanau,  in  4to. 

The  character  of  Augustin,  says  Chalmers,  has  been 
depreciated  by  some  modern  writers,  and  ought  undoubtedly 
to  be  considered  with  a  reference  to  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  and  the  state  of  learning  and  religion.  There  is  neither 
wis<lom  nor  candour,  however,  in  collecting^  and  publishing 
the  frailties  of  his  early  years,  nor  in  denying  that  he  may 
justly  be  ranked  among  those  illustrious  characters  in  a  dark 
age  who  preserved  and  elucidated  many  of  those  doctrines 
which  are  held  sacred  in  days  of  more  light  and  knowledge. 

The  following  is  the  character  of  him  which  has  been 
drawn  by  Mosheim.  '  The  fame  of  Augustin,  Bishop  of 
Hippo,  filled  the  whole  Christian  world,  and  not  without 
reason,  as  a  variety  of  great  and  shining  qualities  were 


united  in  the  character  of  that  illustrious  man.'  A  sublime 
genius,  an  uninterrupted  and  aealous  pursuit  of  truth,  aa 
indefatigable  application,  an  invincible  patience,  a  sincere 
piety,  and  a  subtle  and  lively  wit,  conspired  to  eatabiUh 
bis  fame  upon  the  most  lasting  foundations.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  the  accuracy  and  solidity  of  his  judg* 
ment  were  by  no  means  proportionable  to  the  eminent 
talents  now  mentioned ;  and  that,  upon  many  ocoasioafy 
he  was  more  guided  by  the  violent  impulse  of  a  warm  ima- 
gination than  by  the  cool  dictates  of  reason  and  prudence* 
Hence  that  ambiguity  which  appears  in  his  writings,  and 
which  has  sometimes  rendered  the  most  attentive  readers 
uncertain  with  respect  to  his  real  sentiments ;  and  hence 
also  the  just  complaints  which  manv  have  made  of  the 
oontradictions  that  are  so  frequent  in  his  works,  and  of  the 
levity  and  precipitation  with  which  he  set  himself  to  write 
upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  before  he  had  examined  them 
with  a  sufficient  degree  of  attention  and  diligence.* 

A  Life  of  St,  Augustin,  the  first  part  written  by  him- 
self, in  the  first  ten  books  of  bis  Confessions,  was  published 
in  English,  8vo.  Lond.  1660 ;  but  a  far  more  elaborate  life^ 
in  Latin,  is  appended  to  the  Benedictine  editions  of  his 
works ;  and  an  account  of  his  life  and  controversies  fills 
the  1 3th  volume  of  the  Memoires  pour  servir  d  fHistnire 
Ecclesiasiique,  by  M.  Lenaine  Tillemont,  4  to.  Paris,  1702. 
Many  valuable  remarks  upon  St.  Augustin's  writings,  as 
they  relate  to  his  connexion  with  the  ManichsDans.  will  be 
found  in  Lardner*s  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  pait 
ii.  vol.  vi.  pp.  58,  59,  and  again  part  ii.  vol.  x.  pp.  198-30% 
where  the  value  of  Augustin's  works  may  be  estimated  by 
the  testimonies  illustrating  the  canon  of  Scripture  which 
Lardner  has  drawn  from  them.  The  mote  antient  lives» 
however,  from  which  the  chief  facts  of  the  preceding  ac- 
count have  been  derived,  will  be  found  in  the  6th  volume 
for  the  month  of  August  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum:  1.  De 
S.  Aurelio  August'mo  Commentarius  preevius,  pp.  213-306; 
2.  Acta  Priora,  auctore  ipso  Augustino,  excerpta  ex  novem 
prioribus  Ubris  Confessionum  ejus^  quas  anno  1650  Bal- 
thasar  Moretus  Antverpia  edidit,  pp.  387^26;  3.  Acta  atiot 
sive  secunda  VitiB  Pars,  prasertim  ab  anno  irigesimo  tertio 
atatis  usque  ad  obitum,  auctore  S,  Possidio,  sancti  doctorie 
disdpulo,  ejusque  per  annos/ere  quadraginta  contubemali: 
Ex  edit.  Romana,  anni  1731,  cum  vetusto  MS,  collate 
Another  antient  life  of  St  Augustin  has  been  more  recently 
edited  2-^ Ft/a  JD.  Aur.  Augustini  Episcopi  Hipponensi^, 
auctore  incerto,  ex  antiquo  codice  nuncvrimwn  ediait  Andr. 
Guil.  Cramer,  8vo.  Kiliaa  in  Librarii  Universitatis,  1832. 

AUGUSTIN  (ST.).  CANONS  OF  THE  ORDER 
OF,  usually  called  AUSTIN  CANONS.  Regular  Canons, 
says  Bishop  Tanner  (Pref.  to  Notit.  Monast.),  were  such  as 
lived  under  some  rule :  they  were  a  less  strict  sort  of  reli- 
gious than  the  monks,  but  lived  together  under  ono  roof, 
nad  a  common  dormitory  and  refectory*  and  were  obliged 
to  observe  the  statutes  of  their  order. 

The  chief  rule  for  these  canons  was  that  of  St  Augustin, 
who  was  made  Bishop  of  Hippo,  a.d.  395.  But  they  were 
little  known  till  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  were  not 
brought  into  England  till  after  the  Conquest,  and  appear 
not  to  have  obtained  the  name  of  Augustin  or  Austin 
Canons  till  some  years  after.  (Bingham,  Antiq,  cf  ike 
Christ,  ChurcK  b.  vii.  c.  2.  s.  9.) 

Bale  (Script,  cent  xiii.  4)  and  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  {Antiq. 
^  Glouc.  p.  1)  say,  that  these  canons  were  brought  into 
England  by  St.  Birinus  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century ;  aj>.  630  or  640,  as  Fuller  states  in  his  Church 
History  (h.  vi.  p.  268) ;  but  those  were  certainly  secular 
canons  whom  he  placed  at  Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire ;  and 
all  other  historians  agree  that  we  had  no  reeular  canons 
here  till  the  eleventh,  or  probably  till  the  twdfth  century. 
For  though  they  difiier  about  the  place  of  their  first  settle- 
ment, yet  the  general  opinion  is,  that  they  came  in  after 
King  Henry  I.  besaniiis  reign.  Jos.  Pamphilus,  according 
to  Fuller  {Ch.  Hist,  ut  supr.),  says  they  were  seated  in 
London,  a.d.  1059  ;  but  this  is  not  believed.  Somner  says 
that  St.  Gregory's  in  Canterbury,  which  was  built  by  arch- 
bishop Lanfranc  a.d.  1084,  was  their  first  house  {Antiq, 
Canterb,  p.  89);  hut  Iceland's  saying  {Collectan.  vol.  i. 
p.  89)  that  Archbishop  LAufranc  placed  secular  canons  at 
St.  Gregory*s,  and  that  Archbishop  Corboyl  changed  them 
into  regulars,  makes  tho  authority  of  that  judicious  anti- 
quary in  this  case  doubtful.  Reyner  says  {Apostol.  Benedict. 
tr.  i.  p.  157)  that  they  were  first  brought  mto  England  by 
Athelwulphua  or  Adulphus^  confessor  to  King  Henry  I^ 
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\nA  bad  their  fint  house  at  Nostell  in  Yorkshire ;  but  they 
■eem  not  to  have  been  settled  there  till  Tburstan  was 
archbishop  of  York,  and  that  was  not  till  1114.  Thurston 
w^'MetiiddiH  nw,  but  not  consecrated  till  ¥119.  (Willises 
iMk^JtirdU,  vol,  i.  p.  34.)  Stowe  says  {Surv,  of  London, 
p,9dO)ihatNdrmkn  was  the  first  canon  regfular  in  England, 
arid  that  these  Teligious  were  first  seated  at  the  Holy 
Trinity,  or  Cfadst  Church  within  Aldgate,  London,  a.d. 
1  r6tt,  biit  that  house  was  not  built  till  R.  Beaumeis  was 
bishop  6f  London ;  whereas  the  house  of  these  canons  at 
CMcno^er  was  founded  before  the  death  of  Bishop  Maurice 
his'  pMiecessor,  which  happened  Sept.  26, 1 107.  (Godwin 
d?"  ^asttl,  p.  175 ;  Newc.  Kep.  Bed.  vol.  i.  p.  10.)  And 
therefbre  Bishop  Tanner  thinks  that  John  Rosse  (Mon.  * 
AngL  new  edit  vol.  vi.  p.  602)  and  Pope  Paschal  IL  ilbid, 
p.  106)  are  tight  in  placmg  them  Urst  at  Colchester,  though 
itcOtiia  not  be  in  Rosse's  year,  1109,  but  was  rather  a.d. 
1  ro5,  in  whitsh  Fuller  (C^.  HUt  b.  vi.  p.  268)  places  the 
cdhiing^'of  these  canons  into  England. 

fitcfVetis  tells  us,  in  his  Continuation  of  Duedale  (vol.  ii. 
(."^S),  that  though  there  were  regular  canons  who  embraced 
the  itkTe  of  St.  Austin,  taken  from  his  1 09th  epistle,  in  the 
ele^fenth  centuxy  (as  particularly  at  tbe  Abbey  of  St. 
D^tiia,  at  Rheims,  about  a.d.  1067),  yet  the  regular  canons 
did  not  make  solemn  vows  till  the  twelfth  century ;  and  did 
)i6t,  ih  general,  take  the  name  of  *  resular  canons  of  St. 
AAistin*  till  pope  Xnnbcent  II.  ordainra,  in  the  Lateran 
Cbuncil,  a!d.1T39,  that  all  regular  canons  should  submit  to 
that  rule  of  St.  Austin  in  his  109th  epistle.  So  that  these 
regular  canons  certainly  fall  short  of  the  time  of  their  pre- 
tended fovi;ider  [  afid  therefore  when  lAack  at  regular  canons 
are  mentioned  before  A.D.  110$,  the  Yeader  must  thereby 
understand  ^(iular  cdnond :  for  it  was  usual  in  those  days 

Seal!  the  secular  canons  of  cathedral  and  coUegidte 
urche^  *cahonici  regulares,*  to  distinguish  them  from 
tkt^  common  parochial  clergy,  though  probably  many  of 
ttt^e  societies  might  becbme  Austin  canons  afterwards. 

Their  Jidint  Was  a  long  black  Cassock,  with  a  white  rochet 
o^er  it,  and  over  that  a  black  cloak  and  hood.  The  monks 
yere  always  shaved,  but  these  eauons  wore  beards,  and  caps 
on  theit  heads. 

I'Xanner .  sayft  he  found  above  175  houses  of  these  canons 
aQd  canonesses  in  Sn  gland  and  Wales. 

'Bui  besides  the  common  and  general  sort  of  these  canons 
tlfere  wece'aUo  the  following  particular  sorts : — 1.  Such  as 
obsen'ed  St^AusUn^s  rule  according  to  the  regulations  of 
S^,  Nichol^of  Arroasla  (see  Stevens*s  Contin,  q/*  MonoMt 
vol.  IV.  p*  149t  0om  HisL  des  Ordr.  Mon,  tom.  iL  p.  106; 
AclijL  SancforUm*  Jan.  13,  and  Eet/n,  i.  p.  159),  as  those  of 
Haxiewold,  in  Bedfordshire ;  Nutley,  or  Crendon,  in  Buck- 
inghauishice ;  Hertland«  In  Devonshire ;  Bruphe,  in  Lin- 
colnshire ;  and  LtUeshtdlt  in  Shropshire :  2.  Some  of  the 
rvle  of  St.  Austin  and  the  order  of  St.  Victor  (among  the 
Harleian  Manuscripts,  No.  3392  b  a  MS.  of  the  fifteenth 
ceniiu^,  ^in  Latin  and  Italian,  containing  the  rule  of  St. 
Austin,  with  the  exposition  of  Hugh  de  St.  Victor),  as  at 
Keynsham  ^nd  Worspiing,  in  Somersetshire,  and  Wormes- 
lef,  in  .Herefordshire,  Fuller  (C%.  Hist,  b.  vi.  p.  325)  says 
St..Au8tin%  Bristol,  was  of  the  order  of  St.  Victor:  3.  Of 
the  order  of  St.  Austin,  and  the  institution  of  St.  Mary  of 
Meretune,  as  atBuckenham,  in  Norfolk:  4.  Premonstra- 
tcnsians/or  canons  who  lived  according  to  the  rule  of  St. 
AufiiiUi  Teformcd  by  St.  Norbert,  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg, 
who  set  up  this  regulation  about  a.d.  1120,  at  Pnemon- 
stratum,  in  the  diocese  of  Laon  in  Picardy,  a  place  so  called 
because  pointed  out,  as  it  was  said,  by  the  blessed  Virgin 
to  be  the  head  of  this  reformed  order.  {Mon.  Angl,  new 
edit,  torn.  vL  p.  855;  Weever,  Fun,  Mon,  p.  139;  Collier, 
EccL  Hist,  i.  p.  337.)  They  were  brought  into  England 
aftoc  A.D.  I140«  It  is  reckoned  that  in  England  this  order 
had  about  thirty-five  houses. 

The  above  particulars  have  been  m  part  taken  from 
Bishop  Tanner  s  Vtehce  to  his  Notitia  Monasticq,  and  the 
Introductory  History  of  the  Augustin  Order  in  the  new 
edition  of  Dugdales  Montuticont  vol  vi.  pp.  37-49.  For 
more  extended  information,  the  Histoire  des  On^ei  MonaS' 
tiqueSt  quoted  by  Stevens,  may  be  consulted ;  and*  for  the 
miUutisB  of  the  customs  of  the  order  in  England,  Fo8brooke*a 
British  MonacMsm.  See  also  Hoapinian  de  Orig.  et  Progr. 
MonaduUus,  tig.  1588,  fbl.  71.  b. 

One  copy  of  the  rule  of  the  Augustin  order  has  been 
alidad  J  Referred  to;  other  copies  will  be  found  among  the 
Haneian  Manuscaripta  in  the  British  Muaeum»  Numbera 


2939,  3995,  and  4053.  Wilkins,  in  his  Concilia,  vol.  it 
p.  629,  and  Spelman,  Coha t.yol,  ii.  p.  511,  have  gf^en  the 
constitutions  of  Pope  Boniface  XII.  fbr  the  reformation  of 
this  Order,  a.d.  1339  ;  and  the  Cottonian  Manuf^cnpt,  Ves- 
pasian D.  I.  contains,  1 .  The  proceedings  at  various  general 
and  provincial  chapters  of  the  Order,  held  within  the  province 
of  Canterbury  iVom  a.d.  1325  to  a.d.  1404,  fot.  41,b. ;  2.  The 
details  of  the  great  chapter  held  at  Leicester,  ad.  1518, 
fol.  63.  This  last  chapter  was  held  preparatory  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  reformed  rules  of  the  Order  for  the  houses 
in  England,  set  forth  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  the  Ibllowing 
year.  The  cardinal's  regulations  are  preserved  in  the 
Cottonian  Manuscript,  Vesp.  F.  IX.  •  Onlinationes  et  Sta- 
tuta  per  Thomam  Wolsey,  titulo  S.  Oecilise  Cardinaleni,  per 
singula  Monasteria  Canonicorum  Regularium  S.  Augustmi 
observanda :  composita  xxij*  Martii,  A*.  Dom.  iloXix.  et 
Regis  Henrici  Octavi  xj.* 

AUGUSTINE,  ST.,  first  archbishop  of  Canteibury,  also 
by  contraction  called  St.  AUSTIN,  was  originally  a  monk  tn 
the  convent  of  St.  Andrew  at  Rome,  where  he  was  educated 
under  Gregory,  afterwards  Pope  Gregory  I.  and  St.  Gregory, 
He  is  usually  called  the  Apostle  of  the  English,  because  he 
was  sent  with  about  forty  other  monks,  Italians  and  Gauls, 
to  convert  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  Christian  religion. 
This  mission  was  undertaken  in  the  year  596  (Bede,  Bed. 
Hist.  edit.  Smith,  1.  i.  c.  23),  under  St  Gregory's  immediate 
direction,  who  had  himsetf  projected  and  undertaken  the 
conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  previous  to  his  ad\'ance- 
inent  to  the  Popedom.  Aueustine  and  his  company  having 
proceeded  a  little  way  on  Uieir  mission,  began  to  dislike 
their  employment,  and  wished  to  return  rather  than  take  to 
long  a  journey  to  a  country,  with  the  manners  andlaneuage 
of  which  they  were  unacquainted.  This  resolution  being 
taken,  Augustine  was  himself  despatched  back  to  Rome  to 
obtain  tlie  Pope's  leave  for  their  return  ;  but  he  came  again 
with  a  letter  of  exhortation  to  the  missionaries,  "which  is  still 
extant  (see  Bede,  edit.  Smith,  Append.  No.  vi.  pi  674» 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Mensis  Maii,  tom.  vi.  p.  379),  b^  which 
they  were  encouraged  to  prosecute  their  undertaking.  At 
the  same  time,  Gregory  wrote  to  Etherius,  archbishop  of 
Aries  (Bede,  1.  i.  c.  24  ;  Greg.  Evist,  1.  v.  cp.  52),  and  to 
the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Franks,  to  assist  the  mission- 
aries with  every  thing  needful  in  the  expedition ;  by  means 
of  which  recommendations  thev  were  every  where  enter- 
tained with  respect,  and  even  furnished  with  interpreters. 
(Bede,  1.  i.  c.  25 ;  compare  also  Godwin,  de  Prasid.  Angl 
edit  1616,  p.  43.) 

Augustine  and  his  companions  having  passed  through 
France,  embarked  fi)r  Britain,  and  were  sufiered  to  land  in 
the  isle  of  Thanet,  whence  they  sent  messengers  to  Ethel- 
bert,  king  of  Kent,  to  inform  him  that  they  were  come 
from  Komi^  and  had  brought  with  them  the  Mst  tidinss  in 
the  world, — the  endless  enjoyment  of  eternal  life  to  those 
who  received  them.  The  territories  of  Ethelbert  were  p^ 
bably  selected  for  the  first  efforts  of  these  missionaries,  be- 
cause his  queen  Bertha,  daughter  of  Cherebert,  ting  of  the 
Parish  (Acta  Sanctorum,  ut  supr.  p.  385),  was  a  Christian ; 
and  by  the  articles  of  her  marriage  (as  early  as  a.d.  570) 
had  the  free  exercise  of  her  reUgion  allowed  her.  She  had 
also  a  French  bishop  of  the  name  of  Luidhard  in  her  suite 
as  chaplain,  and  had  the  use  of  the  small  church  of  St. 
Martin  without  the  walls  of  Canterbury. 

Ethelbert  ordered  them,  at  first,  to  continue  in  the  isle  of 
Thanet;  but,  some  time  after,  came  to  them  and  invited 
them  to  an  audience  in  the  open  air.  (Bede,  1.  i.  c.  25.)  He 
refused  at  the  outset  to  abandon  the  gods  of  his  fathers  for 
a  new  and  uncertain  worship ;  but  as  their  intention  was 
benevolent,  he  allowed  them  to  preach  without  molestation, 
and  assigned  them  a  residence  m  Canterbury,  then  called 
DoKobeima,  which  they  entered  in  procession,  singing 
hymns.  Thorn  {Script,  x.  coL  1759)  says  they  took  up 
their  residence  in  a  street  which  has  been  since  called 
Stable-gale,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Alphage: 

These  missionaries,  who  now  applied  themselves  to  the 
strict  severity  of  monastic  life,  preached  jointly  in  the  church 
of  St.  Martin  with  the  French  Chriatians  of  Queen  Bertha's 
suite.  They  were  limited  to  this  spot  till  the  conversion 
and  baptism  of  the  King  himself,  alter  which  they  had 
licence  to  preaoh  in  any  part  of  his  dominions  (Bede,  1.  i. 
c.  26) ;  which  Bede  assures  us  (c.  25)  extended  (probably 
over  tributary  kingdoms)  as  te  aa  the  river  Bumber. 

In  597,  Augustine,  by  direetioa  of  Pope  Gregory,  vent 
over  to  Aries  in  Fraxtoe,  where  be  was  conieeratdl  arch- 
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bishop^  and  netn^Mlitan  of  the  English  nation,  by  the 
acchbishop  of  that  plaee/  after  which,  returning  into 
Britain,  be  sent  Lawrence  the  oresbyter  and  P^ter  the 
monk  to  Borne,  to  acquaint  the  Pope  with  the  auooesa  of 
his  mtasion,  and  to  desire  his  solution  of  certain  questions, 
whioh  Bede  (I.  i  c.  27)  has  reported  at  length  in  the  fbrm 
of  interrogatories  and  xuiswers.  Some  of  these  points  savour 
undoubtedly  of  the  suspicious  scruples  of  monastic  auste- 
rity ;  but  others  lead  to  information  respecting  the  early 
constitution  of  the  Church.  To  his  inquiries  concerning 
the  znointenanoe  of  the  clergy,  Gregory  answered  that  the 
f^  onions  made  to  the  church  were,  by  the  custom  of  the 
Roman  see,  divided  into  ^mr  portions ;  one  for  the  bishop 
and  his  fainily  to  support  bospitalihr,  a  second  to  the  clergy, 
a  third  |to  the  poor,  wid  a  fourth  to  the  reparation  of  churches. 
As  the  paakoiB  were  aU  monks  they  were  to  live  in  common ; 
but  sQch  aa.phoM.  to  mairy  were  to  be  maintained  by  the 
monastery.  With  respect  to  diversities  of  customs  and 
liturgies.  Crregory*8  answer  was  truly  liberal,  implying  that 
Augustina  ^as  not  bound  to  follow  the  precedent  of  Some, 
but  might  select  whatever  parts  or  rules  appeared  the  most 
eligiblft  or  best  adapted  to  nromote  the  piety  of  the  infant 
church  of  England,  imd  mignt  compose  tnem  into  a  system 
for  its  nsf^^  Gregory  also,  at  Augustine's  request,  sent  over 
more  missionariesy  and  directed  him  to  constitute  a  bishop , 
at  York,  who  might  have  other  subordinate  bishops ;  yet  in 
such  a  manner,  that  Augustine  oi  Canterbury  should  be 
metropolitan  of  all  England.  He  ^nt  over  also  a  valuable 
present  of  books,  vestments,  sacred  utensils,  and  holy  relics. 
He  advised  Augustine  not  to  destroy  the  heathen  temples, 
but  onlpr  to  remove  the  images  of  their  gods ;  to  wash  the 
walls  With  holy  water,  to  erect  altars,  deposit  relics  in  them, 
and  so  gradually  convert  them  into  Christian  churches, 
not  onljT  to  safe  the  expense  of  building  new  ones,  but  that 
tlie  peopte  might  be  more  easily  prevailed  upon  to  frequent 
those  places  of  ^rship  to  which  lixey  had  been  accustomed. 
Re  direeted  him;  ftuthei^,  to  accommodate  the  ceremonies  of 
ibe  Chriatian  worship,  as  much  as  nossible,  to  those  of  the 
h^then,  that  the  people  might  not  oe  too  much  startled  at 
the  change ;  and,  in  particular,  advised  him  to  allow  the 
Christian  ^verts,  on  certain  festivals,  to  kSU  and  eat  a 
great  nmnber  of  oxen,  to  the  glory  of  God,  as  they  had 
lormerfy  done  to  the  honour  df  Uie  deviL  It  is  quite  unne- 
cessary to  ofier  any  remark  on  this  mixture  of  pious  zeal 
and  irorldly  policy.  Gregory,  moreover,  cautioned  Augus- 
tine not  to  be  puffed  up  wiUi  the  miracles  which  he  was 
enabled  to.  work  in  confirmation  of  his  ministry.  (Compare 
Bede,  1.  i.  e.  STd,  31.) 

Augustine  having  fixed  his  see  at  Canterbuiy^  dedicated 
a  church  which  had  been  built  in  earlier  times  by  some 
Roman  Christians  to  ^e  honour  of  our  Saviour ;  and  King 
Eftelbert  fbnnded  an  abbey,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and 
St  Paul,  since  called  St.  Augustine's*    (Ibid.  c.  33.) 

Being  thus  suroorted,  Augustine  now  made  an  attempt 
to  esttioKsh  a  uniformity  of  discipline  and  customs  in  tne 
island ;  and,  as  a  necessary  step,  to  gain  over  the  British, 
that  is,  the  Ifelsh  bishops,  to  his  opinion.  For  this  purpose 
a  conference  was  held  in  Worcestershire,  at  a  place  since 
caHed  Augustine's  Oak,  where  the  archbishop  endeavoured 
to  persuade  tiie  British  prelates  to  make  one  communion, 
and  assist  in  preaching  to  the  unconverted  Saxons.  But 
neither  this  nor  a  second  conference  was  successful ;  and 
Au^stine  is  said  to  have  threatened  the  Britons  with  a 
terrible  calamity,  as  a  punishment  of  their  disobedience, 
which  accordingly  fell  upon  them  in  the  shape  of  war  (see 
Bede,  1.  ii.  c.  2>»  a.d.  613,  after  Augustine's  death,  when 
Etbelfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  marched  with  an  army 
to  Caerteon,  and  when  near  twelve  hundred  monks  of 
Bangor  were  put  to  the  sword. 

In  the  year  604,  Augustine  consecrated  two  of  his  com- 
panions, Mdllitus  and  Justus,  the  former  to  the  see  of 
London,  the  latter  to  that  of  Rochester  (ibid.  o.  3).  In  the 
same  year  he  died  tit  Canterbury,  May  26th  (Wharton, 
AngL  Stfcnt,  i.  91),  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of 
the  monastery  which  goes  by  his  name ;  the  cathedral  being 
not  then  finished.  But  after  the  consecration  of  that  church 
his  body  was  taken  up  and  deposited  in  the  north  porch, 
where  it  lay  tfll  a.d.  1091,  when  it  was  removed  and^aced 
m  the  <^urch  by  Wido,  Abbot  of  Canterbury  (Thorn, 
Si^'p/.x.^ol.  1793). 

The  inseHptidn  on  St.  Angostine's  tomb,  given  by  Bede 
(I.  ii.  e.  8),  is  genevally  thought  to  be  spurious.  That  which 
Abbot  Wid&  piaeed  upon  his  tomb  was-^ 
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The  observation  of  the  festival  of  St  Augnsdne.was.lObr^t ,. 
enjoined  in  a  Synod  held  under  Cuthbert,  archbf^hqp  <qI  > 
Canterbury  (Giervase,  Act.  Ponii/.  Cantuar,  Hc^pt  x«  sxL  ,. 
1641),  and  afterwards  by  the  Pope's  bull  in  toe  reign  of  ' 
Edward  IIL    (Thorn,  coL  2119,) 

Gervase  of  Canterbury  (ut  supr.  col.  1632)  informs  ui^ 
that  Augustine  was  so  suceessfiil  in  his  labours  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  Chriittanity,  that  it  was  said  he  hiwtised  10,000 
persons  of  both  sexes  in  one  day  in  the  river  Swale.  Bede 
(L  ii.  c.  14)  ascribes  this  labour  to  Paulinus,  archbishop  of 
York,  with  whom  Giervase  appoais  to  have  confounded  SU 
Austin, 

(See  Joan.  Diacon.  Ft/a  'S^'  Oreg't  Vita  S.  Au^stini, 
auctore  Gocelino  Monacho ;  Acta  Stmctofwn^  Mensis  Mali, 
tom.  vi  p.  378;  Biogr*  Briton^  vol.  L  p.  361 ;  Henry's 
Hiit.  Brit,  4to  edit  vol.  iL  p.  136;  lingard,  4to,  vol.  i.  p.  83.) 

AUGUSIINR,  ST.  a  town  and  sea-port  of  East  Flo- 
rida, in  the  United  States,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic^ 
two  miles  within  the  bar,  which  is  verv  shallow*  310  miles 
S.  of  Charlestown,  and  30  miles  S»  of  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Johns  river;  29^48'  N.  lat,  and  81°  3^  W.  long.  The 
town  is  oblong,  and  consists  of  four  principal  streets.  The 
houses  are  built  of  stones  formed  by  the  accretion  of  shells 
from  the,  island  of  Anastajiia,  near  the  town.  It  has  a  fort 
with  thirty-six  guns  on  it  In  1 82 1 ,  when  Florida  was  ceded 
by  Spain  to  the  United  States,  St  Augustine  reckoned  2500 
inhabitants ;  but  it  has  been  since  in  a  state  of  decay.  The 
country  around  produces  very  fine  oranges,  and  good  eroM  . 
of  Indian  com,  but  it  is  swampy  and  unhealthjr.  mncycto^^ 
p^Bdia  Americana;  and  Bartram's  Ba9t  Florida,) 

AU6UST0V0,  the  most  northern  voyvodeship  (a  term  , 
derived  from  the  Sclavonian  word  *  voy,*  or '  voi,*  troops,  and 
'  vodit.*  to  lead)  of  Russian  Poland.  On  the  partition  of 
Poland  it  was  merged  in  Eastern  Prussia ;  in  the  time  of 
Napoleon  it  became  part  of  the  depfurtment  of  Lomza.jn 
the  duchy  of  Warsaw ;  and  upon  its  transfer  to  Russi^.,  m 
1 8 1 5,  it  was  formed  into  a  separate  voyvodeship  or  captaincy. 
The  line  of  ite  northern  and  eastern  limitSt  which  seoarate 
it  from  the  Russian  provinces  of  Vilna  and  Grodno,  follows  ' 
the  course  of  the  Niemen,  Bohr,  and  Nacew ;  in  the  soutn- 
east  it  joins  the  Russian  province  of  BiaIystoc]L,  an4  An 
the  south,  the  voyvodeship  of  Plock ;  on  the  west  it  is  wholly 
bounded  by  Eastern  Prussia.  The  length  of  thisvoyvode* 
ship  is  260  versts  (about  170  miles),  and  it  is  lOO  ve^sts^ 
(about  65  miles)  in  its  greatest  breadth.  Its  area  is 
about  7000  geographical  square  miles;  it  lies  between 
the  52d  and  56th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  is  divided  mi^ 
five  circles  and  155  parishes,  and  contains  47  towns,  the 
chief  of  which  are  Suwall^,  the  capital,  Augustovo  (from 
which  its  name  is  derived),  Stabin,  Prenn,  Novogrod.  Lomza, 
Zambroff,  and  Staropol,  4470  villages,  and  abou;  520,00(^ 
inhabitants.  It  abounds  in  small  rivers,  lake^,  and  mo- ' 
rasses,  some  of  the  latter  of  which,  namely,  the  Bohr^ 
Netta,  and  L^kbriich,  produce  considerable  quantities  oi 
wild  hops,  which  form  an  article  of  export  to  Kuniesberg. 
It  is  likewise  rich  in  forests,  those  which  skirt  the  Memel , 
being  full  of  linden-trees,  whence  the  celebrated  '  Linden- 
honey.*  The  northern  districts  of  Augustovo  form*  an  ex-: 
tensive  plain,  and  the  soil  being  fertile  and  well  cultivated' 
produces  a  fine  description  of  wheat ;  excellent  rye  is  also 
grown  in  the  southern  districts,  which  are  watered  by  the 
Narew.  Of  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  voyvodeship  about 
three-tenths  consist  of  arable  land,  and  four-tenths  are 
occupied  bv  woods  and  forests :  the  quantity  of  unproductive 
soil,  after  deducting  about  one-tenth  for  the  area  employed 
for  gardens,  pastures,  highways,  and  buildings,  does  not 
exceed  one-fiith  of  that  simace. 

The  town  of  Augustovo  is  on  marshy  ground^  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  lake  Stabrina,  out  of  which  the 
Netta  flows,  and  at  a  distance  of  165  versto  (110  miles). 
N.E.  of  Warsaw.  It  was  founded  by  Sigismund  Augustus, 
king  of  Poland,  in  the  year  1560;  it  is  fortified,  contains 
two  churches,  an  hospital,  and  about  3000  inhabitants,  and 
has  large  fiiirs  for  horses  and  cattle,  as  well  as  a  depdt  for 
salt  A  canal  with  seventeen  sluices  is  in  process  of  being 
excavated  near  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the. 
Vistula,  by  means  of  the  Narew  and  Bug,  with  the 
Niemen :  a  second  canal  will  fbrm  a  junction  between  the 
Niemen  and  the  Dubissa,  and  establish  a  line  of  communf-, 
cation  with  the  mouth  of  the  Diina  in  the  Baltia  Augus- 
tovo is  in  53^  40'  N.  lat,  and  22°  58^  E.  long. 
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AtTGU'STUL'tTS,  Hie  lut  emperor  of  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  fallirff  empire  of  Roms,  was  the  son  arOrestcB, 
»  Pumwiun  of  birth  and  wealth,  vho  OaoA  hi^tb  ia  ths 
farsur  of  Attila,  filled  the  oQice  of  iecretary  to  him,  and,  on 
fail  death,  onteiing  the  Romao  service,  rose,  step  by  Rtep.lo 
it!  faighett  diicnitiea  by  favour  of  the  Emperor  Julius  Nepot. 
He  rewarded  his  patron  by  ttirrin);  to  mutiny  the  barbarian 
oonrederatei  or  troop*  in  the  pny  of  Rome.  Nepos  fled, 
and  Orestes,  iiutead  of  isizing  on  the  vacant  throne  for  him- 
self, eitabliahod  his  ion  upon  it.  This  youth,  who  bore  the 
lofly  name  of  Komulua  Augustus,  poKsessed  no  quahties  to 
diHlinguish  him  except  personal  beauty ;  and  bis  oharaoter 
is  aptly  expressed  by  the  diminutive  title  Augustulu*,  under 
which  he  is  universally  de^i^nated.  Wiibin  a  year  Oreataa 
fell,  as  be'  had  risen,  by  the  nnny-  He  evaded  the  licen- 
tiouH  barbkriant  by  refuBing  to  distribute  among  them  a 
third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy ;  and  a  less  scrupulous  leader 
appeared  in  the  celebrated  Odoocer,  tbo  first  barbarian 
kini;of  Italy.  Orestas  was  besie^^  in  Pavia,  taken,  and 
put  to  death ;  the  helpless  and  inexperienced  Augustulus 
yielded  at  onoo,  and  on  his  abdication  was  kindly  treated 
by  Odoacer,  who  allotted  for  his  abode  the  celelirated  villa 
of  LucuUus,  on  the  promontory  of  Miienum,  neariNapleg, 
with  a  pension  of  600D  pieces  of  gold.  The  date  commonly 
assigned  to  this  extinction  ofthe  ^restem  empire  is  476,  but 
Gibbon  appears  to  sanction  479.  (Jotnandes,  Bar.  Qet. 
Gibbon,  o.  xxxvi.) 

AUGUSTUS  is  properly  only  a  title  of  honour  which 
was  conferred  upon  the  first  emperor  of  Rome,  and  after- 
wards adopted  by  his  successors.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
seems  to  have  been  taered,  as  it  appMrs  to  be  derived  from 
Augur,  the  priest  who  gave  the  sanction  of  the  go3s  to  the 

Iiersons  of  the  Roman  magiitratei  (see  AuetiR)— -the 
ogy  between  the  two  words  being  precisely  the  sam 
that  between  robur  (strength)  and  robuiltu  (strong).  The 
Greek  writers  interpreted  the  word  by  tebaslos  (adorable), 
tnm  tebtu,  adoration.  (See  the  inscription  on  the  coin  of 
Antioch.)  But  though  the  title  was  common  to  the  em- 
perors of  Rome,  it  is  in  history  generally  limited  to  the  first 
who  held  it,  and  is  almost  looked  upon  as  his  proper  name. 
For  this  reason  it  will  be  convenient  to  give  an  R.MOunt  of 
that  emperor  under  the  present  heed,  rather  than  under 
the  names  Octaviua,  Julius,  or  Cesar. 

AUGUSTUS.  This  extraordinary  man  was  the  son  of 
C.  Octavius,  and  Atia.  Atia  was  the  daughter  ofM.  Atius 
Balbns  and  Julia,  sister  of  the  celebrated  C.  Julius  Cmsar, 
who  was  consequently  the  great  uncle  of  Augustus.  The 
Atii  were  particularly  connected  with  the  town  of  Aricia 
and  had  given  many  senators  to  Rome,  so  that  the  antiquity 
of  the  famitv  afibrded  a  pretext  to  Virgil  for  tracing  them 
from  Atys,  the  fi-iend  of  young  Ascanius  {-fin-  v,  S68).  The 
Octavii,  on  the  other  side,  were  a  wealthy  family  of  Vclitrm, 
but  the  first  who  obtained  admission  into  the  Roman  senate, 
if  we  reject  the  inventions  of  flattery,  was  the  father  of  the 
emperor.  Augustus,  or,  as  we  ought  at  present  to  call  him, 
Octaviua,  was  bom  at  Velitrro  on  the  22nd  of  September, 
B.C.  63,  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero.  In  B.C.  60,  his  father 
was  appointed  as  prtetor  to  succeed  C.  Antonius  in  the  go- 
vemment  of  Macedonia.  On  his  route  tbither  he  was  further 
directed  to  subdue  same  insurgent  slaves,  the  remnant  of 
the  bands  of  Spartacus  and  Catiline,  who  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  district  around  Thurium,  and  from 
his  success  in  this  expedition,  he  gave  to  his  in^nt  bot 
name  of  Thurinus.  In  Macedonia,  (Dctavius  conducted 
himself  in  a  manner  which  was  most  fhvourably  contrasted 
with  that  of  his  predecessor,  and  Cicero  in  his  letters  pointed 
him  out  OS  II  pattern  to  his  brother  Quintus,  who,  at  the  same 
time  held  the  pro-consuUhip  of  Asia  (Cic.  ad  Atl.  1. 17;  ad 
Quinl.  i.  1  and  2).  Immediately  after  his  return  bom  his 
province,  Octavius  died,  leaving  behind  him  Oclavia  thi 
elder  by  hii  first  wife  Ancharia,  and  Octavia  the  younger 
togetherwiththesonof  whom  we  are  treating,  then  only  fou 

E;ar»  of  age,  by  his  second  wile  Atia,  who  afterwards  married 
.  Marcius  Philippus,  the  consul  of  ».c.  S6.  Young  Qcla- 
vius,  at  the  ago  of  twelve,  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  on 
the  decease  of  his  grandmother  Julia.  (Quinttl.  xii.  6.)  In 
hia  sixteenth  year  be  received  the  toga  virilis,  and  already  in 
the  year  46  we  find  him  the  object  of  Caraar's  regard,  who, 
in  his  African  triumph,  allowed,  him  to  shore  the  military 
rewards  given  to  his  army,  though  he  bad  not  been  present 
in  the  war.  In  the  following  year  he  was  present  with  hia 
great-uncle  at  the  defeat  of  the  sonsof  Pempcy  nearMunda; 
■iter  which  be  was  aent  to  ApoUonia,  <ai  uie  Adriatic,  that 
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he  might  employ  the  winter  in  study  under  Apollodorus  of 
Pergamum,  and  at  the  same  time  be  ready  to  accompany 
the  dictator  on  his  nrojected  expeditions  against  Dacia  inn 
Parthia.  Besides  Inese  marks  of  esteem,  he  had  alrroily, 
through  the  interest  of  Caisar,  been  appointed  ponlifux 
(Vell.ii.  S9),  and  bad  received  the  honour  of  patrician  rank 
under  the  Cnssian  law.  However,  he  had  scarcely  been  M 
ApoUonia  six  months  when  he  heard  of  the  murder  of  hii 
benefactor,  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  the  informstinn 
that  he  had  been  anpninted  his  heir  and  adopted  into  ihc 
Julian  family.  He  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  his 
step- father,  in  his  letters  from  Rome,  strongly  recommcndi^il 
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Aghppa,  and  was  most  fhvourably  received  bylhclcginns 
at  Brundisium.  On  the  18th  of  April  he  had  alreudy 
reached  Naples  (Cic.  adAtt.TWi.  10),  and  two  or  three  dnjs 
after,  Cicero  saw  liim  at  the  house  of  bis  stepfather.  An- 
tony at  this  period  was  beginning  to  lay  aside  the  heaitatioii 
which  marked  his  conduct  in  the  first  surprise  of  the  ides 
of  March,  and  but  for  the  arrival  of  young  Octavius.  the 
two  parties  would  probably  soon  have  brought  the  diepuls 
to  some  decided  issue.  But  the  appearance  of  Octavius  on 
the  scene  was  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  intrigue 
which  even  the  historian  has  found  it  difhcull  to  untavcl. 
The  connexion  of  Octavius  with  his  murdered  belie&ctor 
mi^bt  naturally  have  led  to  an  alliance  with  Antony; 
white,  on  the  other  hand,  the  marriage  of  his  mother  uitli 
Philippus  brought  him  at  once  into  contact  with  the  chiefs 
of  the  opposite  party.  In  this  difficult  situation  a  boy  of 
eighteen  played  his  part  with  an  art  which  baflled  tbo  prU' 
denoe  of  the  oldest  statesmen  of  Rome.     Already  at  Na- 

Eles,  he  persuaded  Cicero  that  ho  was  altogether  devoted  (o 
ii  counsels,  and  yet  by  assuming  the  oreaded  name  ot 
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Cesar  he  ihrev  out  ft  bint  which  was  well  understood  by 
the  veteraiui  and  the  people  to  whom  that  name  was  dear. 
No  sooner  bad  he  arrived  at  Rome  than  he  appeared  before 
C.  Antoniua  the  pmHor,  and  formally  accepted  the  dan- 
gertnin  inheritance  of  the  dictator's  name  and  property,  so 
that  heneeforward  he  was  called  C.  Julius  Cosar  Octa- 
^uinuB — the  last  epithet  being  added  to  mark  his  previous 
eonnexioQ  with  the  OctaviL  Having  thus  traced  him  from 
hU  biith  into  public  life,  we  must  leave  to  the  historian  the 
ta.»k  of  recording  the  annals  of  the  world  during  the  next 
fiflj-«igbt  years*  in  which  the  name  of  CsDsar  or  Augustus 
o/unects  itself  with  every  event  of  importance. 

Hi«  private  life  may  be  briefly  considered.    A  daughter  of 
P.  ServQius  Isanricus  had  been  betrothed  to  him,  but  tlie 
marriage  was  not  completed,  when  the  troops,  after  the  war 
of  Mutina,  and  the  reconciliation  which  soon  followed  between 
Lua  and  Anton v  (b.c.  43),  called  upon  him  to  marry  Clau- 
dLA«  ur  Clodia,  the  daughter  of  the  notorious  P.  Cludius  and 
Fill  via,  who^  by  the  second  marriage  of  Fulvia,  hud  become 
tihi  :»tep-daughter  of  Antony.    This  marriage,  however,  was 
dniy  nominal,  and  Claudia,  still  a  virgin,  was  formally  di- 
Tjfved  on  the  occasion  of  the  Perusian  war  (B.C.  41).     His 
niamage  with  Scribonia  soon  af\er  was  again  dictated  by 
motives  of  public  expediency,  not  of  affection.    This  lady, 
^ ready  twice  a  widow,  was  the  sister  of  L.  Scnbonius  Lifao, 
"Bhase  daughter  was  married  to  Sextus  Pompeius,  with  whom 
Ca?s3x  was  then  on  the  point  of  reconciliation.    The  result 
«t*  this  marriage  was  the  too-celebrated  Julia,  bom  b.c.  39. 
Bat  a  marriage  thus  contracted  was  as  readily  dissolved  at 
the  re-oommencement  of  the  war  with  young  Pompey  in  38 ; 
the  more  so  as  Cesat  had  begun  to  feel  an  attachment  for 
Livia  DruaiUa.  the  datighter  of  L.  livius  DrususClodianu8» 
vbo  slew  himself  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  who,  by 
birth,  as  bis  name  impUe%  was  a  member  of  the  proud 
Ciaudian  family.,    livia  at  this  time  was  already  married  to 
Tth.  Claudius  Nero,  to  whom  she  had  borne  one  son,  of  the 
tame  name  as  bis  father,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
and  was  actually  pregnant  with  another.     These  were  no 
obstadea  to  CflBsaf,  who  prevailed  on  her  husband  to  consent 
to  a  divorce;  and  in  three  months  after  the  marriage 
Livia  gaTe  birth  to  Drusus.    In  b.c.  27»  four  years  after 
the  baUle  of  Actium,  Cosar  received  from  the  flattery  of 
the  senate  the  title  of  Augustus ;  by  which  name  he  is 
genoaUy  known  in  history.    In  the  mean  time  his  hopes 
of  a  son  by  Livia  were  disappointed.     She  was  once  preg- 
nant, bat  did  not  give  birth  to  a  living  child.    Under  these 
circumstances,  Augustus  directed  all  his  thoughts  to  M. 
Marcellu8»  son  of  his  sister,  aad  gave  his  own  daughter 
Julia  in  manriage.  to  him ;  bnt  the  death  of  Maroellus,  in 
bis  twentieth  year  (b.c.  23),  defeated  his  wishes,  and  the 
band  of  Julia  was  transferred  to  his  friend  Vipsanius  Agrippa. 
Tbis  marriage  was  fruitful ;  and  the  security  of  the  imperial 
house  appeared  to  be  established  by  the  birth  of  three  sons, 
Caius,  Luciua,  a^  Aerippa*  and  two  daughters,  Julia  and 
A^ppina.   Catus  ana  Lucius  were  adopted  by  the  emperor, 
B.C.  1 7»  almost  from  their  birth.     The  death  of  Agrippa 
(bc.  12)  left  Julia  a. widow  for  the  second  time;  and  her 
&ther,  strictly  obeying  the  laws  of  marriage  which  he  had 
himself  enacted,  lost  no  time  in  contracting  a  third  marriage 
between  Jtilia  and  his  step-son  Tiberius  (b.c.  11).    This 
same  year  Augustus  lost  his  sister  Octavia,  the  mother  of 
MaicellttB.    The  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Augustus  was 
crowded  wiUi  melancholy  events.     The  detection  of  the 
criminal  conduct  of  his  daughter  Julia,  and  her  consequent 
koishmont  (B.c.  2),  the  death  of  her  son  Lucius  at  Massilia 
(4.0.  2),  and  of  Catus  in  Lyeia,  only  eighteen  months  after 
kis  brother,  were  blows  from  which  he  could  scarcely  recover. 
The  lo«  of  his  adopted  sons  he  endeavoured  to  repair  by  the 
kbption  of  his  grandson  Agrippa  Postumus  and  his  step- 
tTiu  Tiberius  (a.d.  4) ;  hut  tne  degraded  character  of  the 
fjnner,  and  perhaps  the  arts  of  Livia,  soon  led  to  his  dis* 
erace  and  eaile ;  and  thus  Tiberius  was  evidently  destined 
tu  succeed  the  aged  emperor.    In  b.c.  8,  his  grand-daughter 
Julia,  who  bad  been  married  to  L.  iEmiltus  Paulus,  the 
sqq  of  the  censor,  was  discovered  to  have  closely  imitated 
the  conduct  of  her  mother,  and  she  met  a  similar  fate,  being 
banished  to  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Apulia  (Tae.  iv.  7 1 ). 
Thus,  of  tne  five  children  of  Julia  by  Agrippa,  Agrippina 
ilone,  who  was  married  to  Oermantcus,  son  of  Drusus,  and 
srandson  of  Livia,  remained  to  honour  the  imperial  house. 
In  the  year  b.c.  14,  Augustus,  now  in  his  seventy-sixth 
jear,  purposed  to  aoeompany  his  adopted  soq  Tiberius,  on 
his  route  to  lUyhcum,  as  far  as  Beneventum     He  pro 


ceeded  by  land  to  Astura,  and  thence  cosL<)iing  along  the 
Caropanian  shore  he  landed  on  the  island  of  Capres.  After 
spending  a  fiow  days  here  in  idle  amusement,  he  crossed 
over  to  Naples,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Beneventum.  In 
his  passage  from  Astura  to  Capreae  he  had  been  attacked 
by  diarrhcea,  and  had  omitted  to  pay  that  attention  to  it 
whidi  his  age  demanded.  On  his  return  from  Beneventum 
the  disease  rapidly  gained  ground,  and  at  Nola  he  breathed 
his  last,  on  the  19th  of  August,  in  the  very  room  in  which 
his  ftither  had  died.  Tibmus  was  immediately  recalled  ; 
but  it  is  doubtfhl  whether  he  ever  again  saw  the  emperor 
ahve.  It  was  the  policy  of  Livia  to  conceal  the  death  of 
Augustus  until  she  had  made  the  requisite  preparations  for 
securing  the  succession  to  her  son.  The  remains  of  the 
emperor  were  conveyed  to  Rome  with  all  possible  honour, 
and  placed  in  the  Mausoleum  in  the  Campus  Martins. 

Augustus  was  of  moderate  stature ;  but  his  person 
throughout  life  was  particularly  graceful,  though  he  took 
but  little  pains  to  adorn  it  His  eyes  were  remarkable  for 
their  m^ignitude  and  brilliancy,  and  he  was  pleased  with 
the  flattery  of  those  who  ascribed  to  them  something  of  a 
divine  irnudiation.  His  successful  encouragement  of  lite- 
mture,  especially  in  the  persons  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  has 
procured  the  name  of  the  Augustan  age  for  the  brilliant 
period  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  also  himself  an  author. 
Plutarch  {Anion.  22)  and  Appian  (Bell,  Civ,  iv.  110)  availed 
themselves  of  commentaries  written  by  the  emperor ;  and 
Suetonius  (8ft),  most  probably  alluding  to  the  same  work, 
mentions  an  autobiography  in  thirteen  books  extending 
down  to  the  Cantabrian  war.  He  wrote  also  a  poem  in 
verse  called  Sicilia,  some  epigrams,  and  a  trageay  called 
Ajax;  the  last  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  was  never  published. 
The  fragments  of  the  emperor*s  works  were  collected  by 
J.  Rutgers,  and  published  by  J.  A.  Fabricius,  1724.    4to. 

(Cicero's  Letters;  Horace;  Virgil;  Ovid;  the  Monu- 
mentum  Ancyranum  ;  Velleius  ;  Tacitus ;  Plutarch's  Life 
qf  Antony f  ^, ;  Appian*s  Civil  Wars^  books  ii.  iii.  iv.  v. ; 
Suetonius*8  Ltfe  t^  Octaviue;  Dion  Cassius,  &c.  The 
History  of  the  times  of  Augustus  may  be  seen  partly  in 
Ferguson*s  and  psfftly  in  Crevief  s  Roman  Histories ;  see 
also  Clinton*s  Fcuti.) 

As  the  relations  of  the  members  of  the  Augustan  family 
are  exceedingly  intricate,  and  yet  a  knowledge  of  them  i's 
essential  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  we  subjoin  a  ttemma  of  the  family  drawn  up  by 
Lipsius.    (See  OberUns  Tacitus^  vol.  ii.  p.  581.) 

C.  OeAivtaf  by  Aneharia  tass  Ottama  th^  tUers  by  Atia«  dMigliter  of  Balbu*, 
he  hoa  Oetama  the  yokngwr,  and  C.  Octoorat,  afterwards  Auo varus.  From 
wbkh  of  the  dauyh'ters  the  following  progeny  iprings  la  uncertain. 

'1.  J/.  Marcellut,  m.  (I)  Pompela  dr.  of  Sextus  Pompeitu,  and 

(9)  Julia  dr.  of  Augustus— >luui  no  progeny. 
9.  AlarceU*  the  elder. 

*  JSrippJ!^*^'"!  ^^^^  ^  °*««  unknown 

*'n^L^  AfricwS!f'^-^f»J^*J^^  Auianlat  AfrU 


I.  Oeimto 


i.  By  C.  Mar- 


I.  Bf  u. 
coUuB, 


son  of  the  Tri-1 
navlr,  t 


oOMM,    faihir  01 
uncle  q( 


Ii  5.  Anlom 

^       CttHUtf 


b.  By  M.  An- 
toniua  the 
IMumvIr, 


^3.  Ifarcelki  the  yoonget. 

^1.  Antomia*  tho  el-  r  1.  DomiUa,  m.  Crispus  Pstsienus ? 
der.  St.  DomitiaLepiilaf 

By  L.  Donltias     a.  By  M.  Vatorius  t  VtUeHa  Mtaaltma, 


JSnobarboSy 


Borbatiu    Mos-{ 
salla,  ^ 


&  By  Ap.  Junius/ v.»^„ 
Slfanus?  l^«'«- 


VBL  CIaudia««  the 
emperor. 


9.  Antomia  Ifao 
younger, 
Bv  Drusas,  bro- 
tiier  of  Tiberius, 


^Agrippina.  ^jNicap. 

OermaMiaUt  adopted  by  Tilierius, 

S.  Livia  or  LtviUa. 
m.  C.  Cttsar.  and  afterwards  DrusiM 
SOD  of  Tiberius,  is  betrothed  to  Se- 
janns. 

1.  Drusus, 


^  Agri 

(1.  Oei 
By^ 
of. 


/ 


3.   CLAITDTTrB, 

a.  By  Plautia 
Urgulanilla, 

ft.  By    iBlSa   Pe- 
tiua. 


e.  By  Valeria 
Mefsallina, 


Betrothtid  to  dr.  of 
Sejatiiis. 
i.  Claudia, 
Autonia 

m.  Fompelus  M. 
and  Faiutns 
Sulla. 
1.  OeUivia 
Betrothed  to  1% 
Silanus,  m. 
Nero. 
S.  Oaudiut  Brittm^ 
mieut. 


*  Tacit  u«  makes  Antouia  the  ywngar  wUb  of  Domitius^  Ao.  iv,  44»  miA 
&ii.64. 
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11.  C.  OMwAtf ,  ■flsnruds  C.  JmUm  Cmmr  OdmiMmi  AiWQfnn,  hat  no 
eMUmi  by  his  other  wtyct ;  hy  ■criboaU,  dmnghtar  of  L.  Soribonioa  Libo» 
fehM<Hi«iU«fkl«r.JaliflL    JUm 

*  By  Hk  MsimIIm,  MB  of  C.  MueelliM  and  Oete^riA,  hai  BO  progeny. 

fl.  CofM  CWiw,  adopted  hy  Aaguainf,  Bk  LMa  alster  of 
GormanieiM. 

Lmeifu  Cmat,  adopted  hy  Aoffutae,  betrothed  to  JEnuUa 
LepUa. 

fL  M.JKmUiu$  UpidMi,  m.  DrwflUdr. 


pMl 

a.  AIM. 

By  L.  JBrnillae 
Pattlne,  ion  of 
tha  Ceneor, 


of  GermanieiiB. 
9.  JEmiUa  Ltmida,  * 
a.  Belrothad  to  Claadiaa. 


*.B 
S 


Jonitu 


ae? 


( 


1.  /«.  Stfaaat. 
Betrothed  to  Oe- 
tavia,    dr.     of 
CUudiuB. 
9.  M.  SiloMUt, 
Proconfal  of  Aila* 
3.  JwHa  Caivinth 
m.  ion  of  Vitol- 
liua. 


By  Dmrae,  eon  j  va^a. 
ofGermaSua?!'*"^ 


i,  Jgfippina 
By  Gannr-* — '^ 


1.  N«rQ,  m.  Julia  dr.  of  Drama,  ton  of 

Tiberius. 
S.  Dntnu.  m.  JEmilia  Leplda. 
S.  Caivs  Caliovla. 
4.  Agrippiua, 


laaieni, 


By  Cn.  I>omitias,|  Ntmo. 


5.  Dnaitia,  m.  L.  Casiins  and  M.iBml- 

lias  LefUas. 
e.  Lieta  or  LiviUa.  n.  M.  Vietnina  and 

QuinotiUus  Varus? 


B.  Agrippa  PMtaoraa.  adopted  by  Augttstdai 
«.  By  Tlbtflni^  baa  none. 


IIL  Tiberias 
Claudius  Nero» 
By  Llvia 
DnialUa, 


(  1.  TiBREiirB  iVirro,  adopted  by  Augustas, 
a.  By  Vipsanlaf 
Agnppioa,  gr.  I  Dmtmt^ 
dr.  or  Atticus,<   By  Uvia.  sis 
I      trr  of  Oer 
V     Bianicttip 


{ 


K  TV.  Qemedma. 
9.  —  Om0Umi. 
3.  Julia, 


< 


«.    By    Nerof 
eon  of  aer-\  Nona, 
nunleus,      ^ 

lins     Blan-{  S7*i.  . 
dus,  iPf^"^^ 


6.byJalla,     {Nona. 
DrmtmMt 

In  the  person  of  the  Bmperor  Nero  the  Julian  family 
oecame  extinct :  as  far  as  we  nave  traced  it  here,  the  Julian 
hlood  descended  from  a  single  female,  the  sister  of  the 
Dictator  Cosar ;  the  dictator  had  only  a  daughter  Julia, 
who  left  no  descendants. 

AUGUSTUS  I.  of  Saxony  was  younger  hrothcr  of  Man- 
rice,  who  was  made  elector  through  the  influence  of 
Charles  V.,  in  place  of  his  cousin  John  Frederic,  who  had 
fought  against  the  emperor  in  the  wars  occasioned  by  the 
Reformation,  and  was  therefore  deposed  by  the  diet.  [See 
Mauricb.]  On  the  death  of  Maurice  in  1553,  Augustus 
succeeded  him.  John  Frederic,  son  of  the  deposed  doctor, 
aspired  to  tibe  succession,  hut  was  obliged  to  satisfy  himself 
with  the  duchy  of  Gotha  and  other  districts.  Hence  arose 
the  division  between  the  electoral,  now  royal,  house  of 
Saxony,  which  continues  in  the  successors  of  Augustus, 
and  the  ducal  houses  of  Saxe  Gotha  and  Saxe  Weimar, 
which  are  the  descendants  of  John  Frederic.  The  reign  of 
Augustus  was  more  peaceful  and  prosperous  than  that  of 
Maurice.  Once  only  was  he  obliged  to  take  the  field  against 
his  relative  John  Frederic,  who  was  led  away  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  Franconian  adventurer,  named  Grumbach, 
who  had  been  outlawed  for  the  murder  of  the  archbishop  of 
Wiirtaburg,  and  the  plunder  of  that  town.  Grumbach  found 
an  asylum  with  the  Saxon  duke,  and  urged  him  to  assert 
bis  claim  to  the  electoral  crown,  by  raising  a  general  revolt 
against  the  Emperor  Maximiliaa  II. ;  and  he  even  laid  a 
plot  for  assassinating  Augustus.  The  emperor  demanded 
of  the  duke  the  outlaw  Grumbach,  and  on  the  refusal  of 
John  Frederic  to  give  him  up,  he  was  put  under  the  ban  of 
the  empire,  and  the  Elector  Augustus  was  charged  with 
his  punishment.  He  besieged  Gotha,  took  it,  and  made  tha 
duke  prisoner.  Grumbach  and  others  were  put  to  death ; 
John  Frederic  was  shut  up  in  a  prison  for  lift,  and  his 
territories  were  divided  between  his  two  sons.  • 

*  Tbore  seens  to  be  soum  eonfVislon  Vtween  Donitia  Leplda  asd  JEmiba 
bpida,  tba  mnddaagbter  of  AaripM.  One  is  lomewhat  surprised  to  find  a 
Lepida  in  a  DoaitiaQ  family.  Witn  tbis  exerptlnn.  tbe  Lrpidi  nn  only  fiiund 
fa  tbe  AmOiaa  fens.  (See  Lipdus  on  Tacit,  ^aa.  ait.  64^  and  aiii.  1 ;  SneU 
jr«re,i.) 


Augustus  showed  himself  intolerant  towards  the  Cslvinists, 
who  had  spread  into  Saxony  and  other  parts  of  Germaiiy, 
and  between  whom  and  the  Lutherans  there  was  much 
bitterness  at  the  time.    He  banished  them  fh>m  his  do- 
minions, and  caused  a  creed  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy  lo  be 
drawn  upi  which  was  styled  Fbrmuia  Conecfrdia,  and  was 
accepted  by  three  other  Protestant  electors  of  Germany. 
In  other  respects  the  sway  of  Augustus  was  mild  ildA  bene- 
ficent   He  respected  the  constitutions  of  his  country,  and 
consulted  the  assembly  of  the  states  on  all  important  occa- 
sions, especially  in  the  raising  of  subsidies.    His  laws  and 
ordonnanoes  were  also  held  in  high  estimation,  and  be  was 
styled  by  some  the  Justinian  of  Saxonv.    He  embellished 
Dresden,  and  built  the  fine  palace  of  Augustenburg ;  and 
at  the  same  time  managed  to  leave  the  coflfers  of  the  state 
well  filled  at  his  death  in  1586.    He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Christian  I. 

AUGUSTUS  II.  This  is  the  title  by  which  the  monanh 
is  generally  known  who  united  the  crown  of  Poland  wiUi 
the  electorate  of  Saxony  in  1698,  although  in  Saxon  histories 
he  is  more  generally  styled  Frederic  Augustus  I.  He  vu 
the  second  son  of  John  George  III.»  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
was  bom  at  Dresden  in  1 6  70.  Distinguished  horn  his  earliest 
age  by  great  personal  advantages,  uniting  beauty  of  feature 
with  Herculean  strength,  Augustus  improved  these  to  the 
utmost  by  military  campaigns,  by  travels  through  Europe, 
and  by  a  prolonged  residence  in  its  various  courts.  While 
at  Vienna  he  formed  a  friendship  with  the  ftiture  emperor,  ! 
Joseph  I.  His  father  was  somewhat  mistnistfiil  of  the 
partiality  shown  by  his  son  for  courtiers  and  penonages 
so  hostile  to  the  Protestant  interest ;  and  on  this  account 
the  old  elector  forbade  hia  visiting  Rome, — a  vain  precaution, 
as  it  afterwards  proved.  For  similar  reasons  a  jeatousy 
existed  between  Augustus  and  his  elder  brother,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  electorate,  as  John  George  IV.,  in  1691. 

This  prince  dying  in  1694,  made  way  for  Augustas,  who 
showed  himself  severe  towards  his  brother*s  mistress  and 
favourites.  His  first  step  was  an  alliance  with  Austria,  in 
whose  behalf  he  raised  troops  against  France ;  but  as  he 
refused  to  serve  under  Prince  Louis  of  Baden,  who  com- 
manded as  Imperial  General  upon  the  Rhine,  the  court  of 
Vienna  entrusted  him  with  an  expedition  against  the  Turb 
in  Hungary.  Here  he  showed  more  valour  and  obstinacy 
than  either  sood  fortune  or  skill.  But  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  we  Turks  were  then  at  the  'very  height  of  mili- 
tary fame,  that  they  had  not  long  beibiv  encamped  under 
the  walls  of  Vienna,  and  that  Sobieski  himself,  who  bad 
driven  them  thence,  had  not  been  always  subsequently  suc- 
cessful. As  the  Turks  afterwards  gave  the  name  of  Iron- 
headed  to  Charles  XII.,  so  they  qalled  Auguatus  the  Iron- 
handed. 

The  death  of  the  heroic  Sobieski  in  1696  left  the  throne 
of  Poland  open  to  the  ambition  of  candidates.    His  son, 
James  Sobieski,  was  thwarted  in  his  hopes  of  suooeeding  to 
the  royal  heritage  by  the  avarice  and  enmity  of  his  mother. 
The  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  prince  of  Conti,  both  aspired 
to  the  throne.    Augustus  was  induced  to  become  their  com- 
petitor by  Cotmt  Pnebedowski,  one  of  the  chief  disnitaries 
of  the  kingdom,  who  promised  that  money  would  insure 
success.    It  is  probable  that  the  court  of  Vienna  iJso  urged 
him  to  the  attempt,  in  order  to  prevent  the  crown  of  Poland 
fVom  falling  to  the  lot  of  a  French  prince.     Augustus, 
through  his  able  envoy.  Count  Flemming*  lavished  consi- 
derable sums  at  Warsaw :  he  thus  obtained  the  advantage 
over  bis  rival,  who  could  but  promise  ten  milliona  of  florins, 
while  Augustus  paid  them.    The  Protestant  faith  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  was  still  a  serious  obetaele ;  but  Augustus 
removed  it  by  a  public  recantation  at  Baden,  near  Vienna, 
on  Whitsunday,  1797.     He  thus  sacrificed  not  only  the 
religious  creed  of  his  native  kingdom,  but  its  interests  and 
resources,  to  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign  crown.    In  addition 
to  the  ten  millions  of  florins,  Augustus  promised  to  support 
an  army  of  6000  men  at  the  cost  of  Saxonv,  and  to  recover 
Kaminietz,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  the  Ukraine. 

Notwithstanding  these  promises,  the  great  majority  of 
electors,  in  a  diet  held  the  27th  of  June,  1697,  gave  their 
voices  to  the  prince  of  Conti.  The  minori^*  however,  pro- 
ceeded to  proclaim  Augustus,  who  entered  Poland  at  the 
head  of  8000  Saxons ;  while  the  prince  of  Conti,  saiUn^ 
unattended  to  Danzig,  arrived  in  time  to  hear  Te  Deum 
chanted  in  honour  of  his  rivaVs  accession.  Auguatus  made 
his  entry  into  Cracow  in  a  dress  valued  at  a  million  of  florins 
In  the  eariy  part  of  1698  he  suoceeded  in  esti^lislung  him- 
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lelf  almost  tlie  undisputed  monarch  of  Poland:  France  and 
Sweden  alone  refused  to  recognize  him. 

The  Sr»t  aim  of  the  new  monarch  was  to  keep  his  promise 
of  recoverinff  fbr  Poland  its  lost  possessions  of  Podolia,  the 
Ukraine,  and  Kaminietz.  War,  conquest,  the  foundation 
of  a  ^reat  empire,  and  his  own  magnificence^  were  the 
favourite  dreams  of  Augustus.  He  aimed  in  every  respect 
at  being  the  Louis  XIV.  of  the  North  ;  but  it  was  his  feite 
to  meet  with  ag  formidable  rivals,  and  even  more  iktal  re- 
verses, than  the  French  monarch.  He  commenced  by  con- 
cluding an  alliance  with  Denmark,  a  measure  which  pro- 
voked  the  hostility  of  Sweden,  and  then  marched  with  an 
army  of  Saxons  and  Poles  to  drive  the  Turks  from  Kami- 
nietz. While  proceeding  on  this  expedition,  the  Polish 
monarch  met  at  Rava  the  Czar  Peter,  not  yet  the  Great  in 
name,  hut  returning  from  his  travels  with  all  the  plans  and 
projects  that  were  to  procure  him  this  title.  The  bold,  frank, 
ambitious,  yet  uncrafty  Augustus  was  the  ally  most  suitable 
to  Peter's  views:  a  close  alliance  was  concluded  between 
them,  and  a  scheme  of  conquest,  at  the  expense  of  Sweden, 
wa:»  projected.  Augustus  then  continued  his  march  against 
the  Turks.  Dissensions  soon  after  broke  out  in  his  camp 
oetween  the  Poles  and  Saxons,  and  would  have  terminated 
in  combat,  but  for  the  interference  of  a  Lithuanian  regiment. 
Thiift  cut  short  the  military  projects  of  Augustus ;  but  the 
alliance  with  Russia  enablea  him  to  conclude  the  Treaty  of 
Carlowitz,  by  which  most  of  the  tertitc.ies  which  he  sought 
to  recover  were  ceded  to  Poland. 

This  war  being  happily  terminated,  the  allied  monarcbs 
pmceeded  to  the  completion  of  their  projects  against  Swe- 
den. This  kingdom,  under  the  rule  of  an  infant  prince, 
secmeil  likely  to  offer  no  formidable  resistance;  and  fo  detach 
Livonid  from  it  struck  Augustus  as  an  easy  task,  more 
especially  as  Patkul,  a  refhgee  Livonian,  promised  to  rally 
bis  countrymen  in  support  of  the  Saxon  cause.  Augustus 
accordingly  invaded  Livonia,  and  laid  siege  to  Riga,  The 
prov<3cation  had  one  of  those  electric  effects  on  human  cha- 
racter that  change  the  face  of  history:  it  roused  young 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  from  the  insignificance  of  youth, 
and  excited  at  once  the  prince  and  his  people  to  a  pitch  of 
heroism,  that  rivalled,  or  even  surpassed,  for  a  time,  the 
plories  of  the  great  Gustavus.  To  resist  his  enemies, 
Charies  rai^d  an  army,  and  at  its  head  first  attacked  Den- 
mark, which  was  forced  to  submit.  He  then  proceeded 
ai^inst  the  czar,  encountered  a  large  army  of  Russians  at 
Narva,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1700.  Augustus  was  still  engaged  in  the 'siege 
of  Riga.  Compelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  approach  of 
Charles,  he  aSbcted  to  do  so  at  the  solicitations  of  the 
Dutch,  and  hastened  to  join  the  czar,  with  whom  he  con- 
cluded a  new  and  more  close  alliance,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, at  Birsen. 

Charles  in  the  meantime  re-occupied  Livonia,  and  in  July, 
1701,  defeated  the  Saxon  army  on  the  Duna,  compelling  it 
to  abandon  fortresses  and  artillery.  The  Russians  afforaed 
small  support  to  their  allies ;  the  Poles  still  less.  The  un- 
fortunate Saxons  were  throughout  made  the  sacrifice  and 
the  sufferers  for  others :  for  Augustus,  wanting  the  art  of 
attaching  to  him  any  of  the  great  parties  of  Poland  or  Lithu- 
ania, comd  depend  in  his  distresses  upon  the  affection  of  his 
native  kingdom  alone.  Lost  in  self-admiration,  like  Louis 
XIV.,  no  one  would  have  been  more  worshipped  than 
Augustus,  had  he  been  fortunate  or  great ;  in  adversity, 
none  were  more  despised  or  forsaken.  The  only  mode  that 
he  could  now  devise  for  arresting  the  hostile  progress  of 
Charles,  was  to  dispatch  to  him  the  Countess  of  Kosnigs- 
mark,  his  mistress,  in  the  hope  that  the  persuasions  of 
beauty  might  soften  the  resolutions  of  the  Swedish  king. 
Charies,  however,  refused  to  see  the  fair  envoy:  he  per- 
sisted in  regarding  Augustus  as  a  usurper,  and  would 
grant  no  peace  to  the  Poles,  except  on  the  condition  of  their 
electing  another  king.  But  Augustus  resolved  not  to  yield 
without  another  effort :  he  tiew  to  his  native  Saxony,  drained 
it  of  fresh  fUhds  and  soldiers,  and  marched  by  the  way  of 
Cracow  to  the  deliverance  of  Warsaw.  The  armies  met 
between  Clissow  and  Binczow,  on  the  19th  July,  the  very 
day  which,  in  the  previous  year,  had  been  marked  by  the 
fatal  battle  on  the  Duna.  The  result  was  now  similar. 
The  Poles,  composing  the  right  wing  of  the  Saxon  army, 
fled,  and  the  brunt  of  the  battle  fklling  upon  the  latter, 
they  suffered  another  disastrous  defeat.  Several  of  the 
palatinates  of  Poland,  in  consequence  of  this,  formed  a  kind 
of  league,  ibr  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  land  from  the 


rava^s  of  war.  At  the  head  of  these  was  Pbsen,  of  whieh 
Stanislaus  Leczinski  was  Palatin.  Charles  succeeded  ^l 
rallying  this  party  against  Augvistu^^  who  still  ma^e  ^ome 
vain  efforts  to  maintain  his  ground.  The  Saxon  general 
made  another  stand  at  Pultusk,  with,  the  cavalry  vhi^h 
he  commanded,  but  the  Swedes  were,  as  ustul,  Tietorieus ; 
and  Charles  penetrating  to  Warsaw,  prepar^l  to  have  an- 
other King  of  Poland  efeeted  in  place  of  Apgustus.  His 
views  tuTE^  at  first  natural^'  toward  the  so4s  of  Sobiesld, 
whose  election  would  have  indicated  a  national  choice ;  but 
Augustus  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  two  eldest  brothers ; 
and  as  the  younger  refused  to  accept  the  croWn  to  the  pre- 
judice of  his  elders,  Charlea  was  obliged  Ur  seek  another 
candidate.  He  pitched  upoq  Stanislaus  Lecztnski,  who  was 
accordingly  elected  king,  on  the  1 2th  of  July,  1704. 

The  new  monarch  iparticinated,  of  course,  in  his  patron's 
hostility  towards  Saxony  and  Russia,  and  both  accordingly 
prepared  to  invade  the  eleotorate,  and  by  the  conquest  of 
Dresden  itself  force  Augustus  to  abandon  a(  claim  to  the 
Polish  crown.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  however,  had  not  yet 
lost  all  hope :  R^issia  was  h&  ally,  Austria  his  friend,  and 
the  Pope  obstinately  refused  to  recognize  the  right  of  his 
competitor.  A  new  army  of  Saxons,  commatided  by  Schu- 
lenburg,  had  been  raised  to  defend  the  elec^rate,  and  the 
czar  had  |»t)mised  to  second  its  operations.  But  fortune 
was  again  wanting  to  the  efibrts  of  the  Saxoiis,  and  the  de- 
feat of  Schulenburg  at  Fraustadt  Ibft  Saxony  completely 
exposed  to  the  conqueror.  Alter  this  disaster,  Augustus 
began  to  consider  submission  as  inevitable ;  he  acooraingly 
sent  agents  to  treat  with  Charles,  secretly  however,  since 
he  himself  was  yet  within  the  camp  axid  the  power  of 
Russia.  But  before  Augustus  could  escape,  the  czar  forced 
him  to  a  measure  calculated  to  internipt»  or  prevent  alto- 
gether, a  reconciliation  with  Charles  XII.  By  the  advance 
into  Saxony,  the  Swedish  force  in  Poland  had  been  much 
reduced ;  its  commander  had  moreover  relaxed  his  vigi- 
lance, relying  upon  the  negotiations  which  he  was  aware 
were  oan7ing  on.  The  czar  forced  Augustus,  however  re- 
luctant, to  take  advantage  of  the  moment  and  to  attack  the 
Swedes.  He  did  so  with  success,  and  even  entered  Warsaw 
in  momentary  triumph.  But  Augustus  was  ashamed  of 
an  advantage  so  unfairly  gained,  and  so  little  likely  to  con- 
duce to  a  permanent  superiority.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
making  use  of  it  to  raise  his  tone,  or  diminish  his  concessions 
to  Sweden,  he  on  the  contrary  ofibred  to  make  amends  for 
the  aggression;  and  at  the  same  time  accepted  without 
hesitation  the  conditions  that  Charles  had  already  imposed. 
Abandoning  Russia,  he  hastened  in  person  to  meet  the 
Swedish  monarch  at  Altranstadt,  and  to  conclude  peace 
upon  terms  sufficiently  humiliating.  Augustus  abdicated 
the  crown  of  Poland  m  favour  of  Stanislaus,  promised  to 
send  this  prince  the  crown  jewels,  and  to  congratulate  him 
by  letter.  He  abandoned  his  allies  and  his  fortresses,  and 
was  obliged  to  give  up  the  unfortunate  Patkul  to  the  ven- 
geance of  Charles.  What  must  have  been  still  more 
humiliating,  Charles,  in  imitation  of  his  great  predecessor 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  made  himself  the  Defender  of  the 
Protestant  Faith;  and  stipulated  that  Augustus  should 
respect  the  creed  and  privileges  of  his  protestant  subjects  of 
Saxony.  This  peace  was  concluded  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1706. 

Augustus  now  saw  himself  confined  to  his  native  domi- 
nions, and  condemned  to  political  insignificance.  He  endea- 
voured to  drown  disappomtment  in  luxury  and  expense ; 
but  these  alone  did  not  satisfy  his  restless  spirit.  In  1 708 
he  placed  a  Saxon  armv  of  9000  men  at  the  emperor's  dis- 
posal in  the  Netherlands.  Schulenburg  commanded  them ; 
but  Augustus  himself  served  in  their  ranks  as  a  volunteer, 
and  as  such  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Lille.  His  natural 
son,  Maurice  of  Saxony,  made  his  first  camfiafgn  on  this 
occasion.  The  battle  of  Pultowa,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
power  of  Sweden  in  1709,  recalled  Augustus  to  the  throne 
of  Poland.  The  pope  released  him  from  his  oath  of  abdica- 
tion. Russia,  Prussia,  and  Denmark  supported  his  preten- 
sions ;  and  Stanislaus,  instead  of  offering  resistance,  Ued 
into  Turkey  to  join  Charles.  The  first  efforts  of  Augustus 
on  his  restoration  were  to  drive  the  Swedes  altogether  firom 
Germany.  In  conjunction  with  Denmark,  he  marched  into 
Pomerania;  but  here  he  was  repulsed  by  Steinbock,  the 
Swedish  general.  Fortune,  often  favourable  to  Augustus 
while  he  remained  inactive,  never  failed  to  abandon  him 
as  soon  as  he  took  the  lead,  or  endeavoured  to  play  tho  coq^ 
queror. 
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Cbatles  XIL  himself  soon  after  re-appeaied  upon  the 
feene:  but  all  Ills  heroism  was  less  dangerous  to  the  allies 
than  toe  intriffues  of  his  minister,  the  Count  de  Goertz,  who 
i^most  suoceeaed  in  subverting  the  existing  alliances  between 
fibe  European  states.  He  had  nearly  dissolved  the  bond 
between  Augustus  and  Russiai  when  the  death  of  Charles 
XII.  occurred,  and  at  once  brought  to  a  conclusion  the 
fttru  ggles  of  war  and  of  pohtical  intrigue. 

The  restoration  of  Augustus  to  the  throne  of  Poland 
tlggravated  the  ills  of  that  unhappy  country.  If  Stanislaus 
had  been  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  dictation  of  a  foreign 
power,  Augustus  was  still  more  a  foreigner,  who  reUed 
upon  Russian  support,  and  who  first  placed  the  country 
at  the  mercy  of  siurounding  states.  Unable  to  rely  on  the 
Poles,  Augustus  endeavoured  to  defend  his  authority  by 
Saxon  soldiers.  Insurrection  and  civil  war  were  the  conse- 
quences ;  and  the  means  by  which  these  were  terminated 
were  as  disastrous  as  the  ills  thev  remedied.  It  was  first 
decided  that  the  Saxon  soldiers  should  evacuate  the  coun- 
try ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  was  agreed,  under  the  crafty 
mediation  of  Russia,  that  the  national  army  of  Poland 
should  be  reduced,  from  near  100,000  to  the  insignificant 
force  of  about  20,000  men.  '  These  measures  of  Augustus,* 
says  Malezewski, '  brought  peace  to  Poland ;  but  it  was  the 
peace  of  the  tomb/ 

The  interval  between  1718,  the  year  of  Charles  XIIth*s 
death,  and  that  of  Augustus,  which  took  place  in  1733, 
passed  away  without  being  marked  by  any  remarkable 
incidents.  The  unsuccessful  effort  of  Augustus  to  secure 
the  duchy  of  Courland  for  his  son -Maurice,  was  almost  the 
only  attempt  at  active  policy.  A  marriaee  between  the 
king's  eldest  son  and  an  archduchess  of  Austria  was  an 
Opportunity  for  Augustus  to  display  all  his  magnificence 
The  procession  was  such  as  no  court  in  Europe  could  rival ; 
diamonds  and  embroidery  had  never  been  seen  in  greater 
profusion.  But  the  good  people  of  Dresden  could  only 
took  with  discontentea  eyes  on  a  scene  of  magnificence, 
cruelly  contrasted  with  their  own  recent  and  present  misery. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  recantation  of  the  young  prince,  and 
the  favour  shown  by  the  king  to  the  Jesuits  and  high 
Catholic  party  in  Poland,  filled  the  Lutheran  population 
of  Saxoihy  with  anxious  fears  for  their  religious  liberties. 

Augustus  was  not  beloved  by  his  subjects  in  either  of  his 
kingdoms;  each  complained  that  they  were  sacrificed  to 
the  other,  while,  in  reality,  both  were  sacrificed  to  the 
vain-glory  of  the  prince,  in  Saxony,  however,  his  prodi- 
gality was  favourable  to  the  arts ;  and  the  porcelain  manu- 
facture of  Saxony  (the  rage  with  the  princes  of  that  day) 
tnay  be  said  to  have  been  founded  in  his  reign.  Poland  had 
not  even  this  trifiing  recompense.  Such  were  the  miserable 
results  of  the  reign  of  a  monarch  who  possessed  personal 
accomplishments  in  the  highest  and  mental  talents  in  no 
mean  degree.  Like  Louis  XIV.,  his  ereat  model,  he  was 
the  hero  of  courtiers  rather  than  of  soloiers — beginning  his 
career  with  mighty  plans  of  empire,  and  savea  at  length 
firom  ruin  merely  by  the  kindness  of  fortune.  At  once  a 
gallant  and  a  bigot,  necessitous  and  prodigal,  his  pride  conot- 
menced  the  ruin  of  the  kingdoms  over  which  he  ruled, 
while  the  gor^ous  luxury  and  far-famed  magnificence  of  his 
person  and  his  court  rather  aggravated  than  diminished  the 
well-grounded  discontent  of  his  people. 

AUGUSTUS  III„  son  of  Augustus  IL,  elector  of 
Saxony  and  king  of  Poland,  was  born  at  Dresden,  in  1696. 
His  father,  wishing  to  give  him  the  same  accx)mplishments 
that  had  distinguished  himself  sent  him  in  17  ll  to  visit  the 
different  courts  of  Europe ;  but  the  young  prince  gained 
from  his  travels  only  the  love  of  idleness  and  pleasure. 
He  returned  '  stiff,  indolent,  and  backward,*  says  the  his- 
tm-ian  of  Saxony ;  *  good-natured,  indeed,  which  served  to 
render  him  the  prey  of  favourites.  The  father  had  at 
least  an  aimi  in  which  he  may  have  failed;  but  the  son 
had  neither  aim  nor  purpose  to  fail  in/ 

The  death  of  his  father  in  1 733  made  Augustus  elector 
of  Saxony,  and  left  him  at  the  same  time  the  strongest 
pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Poland.  His  indolent  nature 
shrunk,  it  is  said,  from  strugghng  to  attain  this  uneasy 
eminence ;  but  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Austria,  supplied 
her  husband  with  ambition,  and  Augustus  became  a  candi- 
date. He  Was  supported  by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
St.  Petersburg,  both  anxious  that  Poland  should  have  for  a 
moharch  a  prince  of  easy  disposition,  possessed  of  foreign  and 
distant  dominions.  France,  however,  favoured  his  father's 
old  compeiitori  Staxuslaus,  whose  daughter  had  become  the 


wife  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  and  the  Polish  nation  eagerly 
embraced  the  occasion  to  elect  ana  to  rally  round  a  native 
prince.  But  a  Russian  army  advanced  to  enforce  the  pre- 
tensions of  Augustus  III. ;  the  Poles  disputed  gallantly, 
but  unsuccessfuuy,  the  passage  of  the  Vistula,  and  under 
Russian  auspices  a  few  of  the  Saxon  partizans  in  Poland, 
meeting  in  tne  village  of  Kamien,  proceeded  to  the  counter- 
election  of  Augustus.  His  competitor  Stanislaus  was 
obliged  to  fly  and  take  refuge  in  Danzig,  which  he  was 
compelled  eventually  to  abandon,  along  with  his  pretensions 
to  the  throne  of  Poland.  Augustus,  although  crowned  at 
Cracow  in  the  commencement  of  1734,  did  not  become 
undisputed  monarch  of  Poland  till  after  the  Diet  of  Paci- 
fication, held  at  Warsaw  in  1736.  Though  oppressed  by 
foreign  troops,  the  Poles  showed  themselves  jealous  of  their 
independence.  They  stipulated  for  the  dismissal  of  fo- 
reigners, and  for  the  maintenance  of  only  1200  Saxon  guards 
within  the  kingdom.  Augustus  yielded ;  and  half  reluctant, 
Poland  once  more  submitted  to  a  Saxon  prince. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  accession,  Augustus  had  bestowed 
his    confidence    chiefly  upon  the  old  companion  of  his 
travels,    Sulkowsky ;    but  this  favourite  was  superseded 
by  another.  Count  Bruhl,  who  henceforth  monopolized  all 
authority  in  Saxony  and  Poland.    Mutual  spoliation  was 
then  the  sole  thought  of  the  powers  of  Germany.    The 
rise  of  Prussia  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Saxon  house,  and 
incited  its  ministers  one  day  to  oppose  Prussian  aggran- 
dizement, the  next  day  to  imitate  it.    The  probable  disso- 
lution of  the  Austrian  empire  after  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Sixth  gave  rise  to  interminable  intrigues.     It  was  Sul- 
kowski's  project  to  conquer  Bohemia  for  Saxony.    Bruhl 
at  first  abandoned  this  scheme  and  leagued  ^ith  Austria  to 
support  the  succession  of  Maria  Theresa.    In  a  little  time, 
however,  he  was  tempted  to  throw  Saxony  into  the  opposite 
party,  and  to  resume  tlie  scheme  of  appropriating  Bohemia, 
while  Frederic  was  to  have  Silesia.    Augustus  acquiesced. 
The  Saxon  and  Prussian  troops  fought  in  alliance,  hut 
had  not  been  long  in  the  field,  when  Augustus  learned 
to  his  astonishment  that  his  minister  had  again  deserted 
Frederic.     Soon  after,  in  1743,  an  alliance  was  concluded  at 
Warsaw  between  England,  Saxony,  and  Austria,  for  the 
defence  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.    The  king  d  Prussia 
instantly  marched  100.000  men  into  Saxony,  routed  all  that 
opposed  him,  and  made  himself  master  of  Dresden,  Decem- 
ber, 1 745 :  whilst  Augustus,  with  his  minister,  took  refuge 
in  Polandf.   The  truce  of  1746,  however,  restored  to  him  the 
electorate ;  and  at  the  same  period  took  place  the  marriage 
of  Augustus's  daughter,  Maria  Josepha,  with  the  dauphin 
of  France ;   a  marriage  from  which  Sprung  Louis  XVI., 
I^ouis  XVIII.,  and  Charles  X.,  the  present  exiled  king  of 
France. 

I'he  impossibility  of  coping  with  Prussia,  already  proved 
by  the  de^at.of  the  Suxons  and  their  allies,  could  not  keep 

fugustus  or  his  minister  from  leaguing  onqe  more  against 
rederic,  and  even  planning  to  share  that  nM^narch's 
territories  with  Russia..  In  consequence  of  this,  Frederic 
invaded  Saxony  in  1 756i  and  succeeded  in  taking  prisoner 
the  entire  Saxon  army  in  itd  intrenched  camp  aC  Pima. 
Augustus  again  iisd  to  Iceland. 

His  reig.n  in  this  latter  country  was  as  pernicious  as  in 
Saxony.  If  Saxony  was  humbled  in  its  pride,  stripped  of 
its  resources,  and  ravaged  ]>y  invading  armiesi  Poland  suf- 
fered equal  injury,  though  less  violence.  It  was  allowed  to 
sink  into  what  Knlhieres  calk  *  a  tranquil  anarchy.'  Its 
diets,  which  were  seldom  held,  were  never  allowed  to  come 
to  a  resolution  or  pass  a  law.  (t  had  no  eourt  or  king; 
Augustus,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  the.chace,  pre- 
ferred the  well-stooked  forests  of  Saxony  to  the  plains  of 
Poland. 

Saxony  itself  having  fallen  into  insignificance»  its  monarchs 
sunk  into  a  state  of  dependence  upon  Russia,  and  St,  Peters- 
burg became  the  capital,  to  which  the  Poles  resorted,  rather 
than  to  Dresden.  I'hus  (he  suprenaacy  of  Russia  was 
allowed  silently  to  establish  itself  in  Poland  under  the  empty 
government  of  Augustus.  Pictures,  porcelain,  fStes,  and 
music,  were  the  only  cares  of  this  |nince»  who  was  to  his 
father  what  Louis  aV.  was  to  Louis  XIV. ;  except  that 
Augustus  III.,  though  prodigal  and  luxurious^  was  no  sen- 
sualist. Rulhieres  even  reproaches  him  for  hia  stupid  con- 
stancy to  his  queen ;  a  singular  specimen  of  the  French 
historian  s  own  ideas  of  morality.  Augustus  III.  expired 
at  Dresden,  in  October,  1 763. 

AUjC  (zoology),  Xho  vemaoular  naiae  for  oartain  sea- 
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IMi  of  the  bmlly  Alead^,  known  KientificaUy  as  species 
of  tb«  subgenen  Alea,  Pratercula,  Mergttliu,  and  P/taierit. 

Subgemu  Alca. 

Tbe  trae  Auks,  though  thef  are  alxietly  oceanic  birds, 
fcarctly  over  leaving  tlie  water  except  for  the  purposes  of 
repfoduction,  will  sometimes  proceed  swiflly,  though  awk- 
ffirdly,  on  foot  when  pursued  on  land.  They  breed  in  Urge 
otmpuiies,  in  caverns  and  rock}^  cUSs,  laying  only  one  dis- 
pniportionately  large  egg.  Their  food,  Hhlch  they  obtain 
bj  Jiving  (an  operation  in  which  they  are  materially  assisted 
t^lhair  wings  as  well  as  by  their  feeU,  consists  of  smajl  fishes, 
nvslaceaos,  and  other  marine  animals.  The  young  are 
I3id  to  be  fed  from  the  crops  ot  tbe  parents,  not  only  before 
tbey  are  able  to  leave  the  {dace  of  their  birth,  but  also  for 
wme  time  afterwards. 

The  genus  .4  Jca,  as  it  is  leduoed  by  modem  ornithologists, 
includes  but  two  species,  apparently  incongruous.  The 
firal  of  these,  the  Great  Auk  CAlca  impennts.  Linn.)  re- 
markable for  the  imperfect  development  of  its  wings,  seldom 
leaves  the  aiotic  circle  and  the  legians  bordering  on  it, 
add  is  a  rare  visitant  to  the  British  isfes.  Dr.  fleming, 
bowever,  gives  an  account  of  one  taken  alive  at  St.  Kilda 
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MuBeum,  with  'Papa  Westra'  on  the  label  Tbe  Great 
Auk  breeds  in  June  and  July,  laying  one  egg,  about  the 
size  ofa  swan's,  of  a  whitith-yellow,  marked  wiu  numBmUB 
lines  and  spots  of  black,  which  hare  been  supposed  to  bear 
some  resemblance  to  Chinese  characters. 

In  the  Black-biUed  Auk,  Baxorbill,  or  Murre  (Alcatorda, 
Linn.),  the  development  of  the  wings  is  carried  to  the  usual 
extent  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  Sight,  though  tbe  bird 
uses  them  with  great  effect  as  oars  when  swimming  under 

The  northern  hemisphere,  where  they  are  widely  di9iised> 
is  the  portion  allotted  to  these  birds ;  hut  it  is  in  the  higher 
lalituden  that  they  swarm.  In  England,  the  Needles,  and 
other  adjacent  precipitous  cliffs,  have  a  fair  share  of  Ilium; 
and  here,  as  in  other  places,  the  'dreadful  trade'  of  taking 
their  eggs,  which  are  esteemed  a  delicacy,  for  salads  espe- 
cially, is  carried  on.  In  Ray'sWiUoughby,  the  habits  of  the 
Fazor-bilt  are  thus  described :  '  It  lays,  sits,  and  breeds  up 
its  young  on  the  ledges  of  the  craggy  cliff's  and  steep  rocka 
by  the  sea-ahorea  that  are  broken  and  divided  into  many  aa 


'there  they  are  Mnnetiraee  known  to  breed),  which,  even 
with  a  long  and  heavy  cord  tied  to  its  leg,  awara  under 
water  vilh  extraordinary  speed.  Tbe  power  of  the  ap- 
parently useless  wings  as  organs  of  progression  was  stkl 
more  strongly  shown  in  the  Great  Auk  chased  ineffectually 
by  Mr.  Bullock  during  his  tour  to  tbe  Northern  Isles ;  for 
the  four  oars  of  the  bird  are  said  to  have  left  the  tix- 
'•arfd  boat  of  his  pursuers  far  behind.  According  to  the 
■3me  authority,  only  a  single  pair  had  been  known  to 
hreol  in  Papo  Westra  for  several  years.  Newfoundland 
t)  recordad  as  one  of  their  breeding  places,  and  Pennant 
Males  that  tbe  Esquimaux  who  frequented  the  island 
made  clothing  of  their  skins.  In  the  ocean  that  washes 
Ibr  Feroe  Isles,  Iceland,  and  Greenland,  wliere  they  dwell 
10  great  nurahen,  they  may  be  frequently  seen  on  the 
floating  ice ;  but  Pennant  rays  that  tliey  arc  observed  never 
In  wander  beyond  soundings,  and  that  seumen  direct  their 
me^ures  according  to  their  appearance. 

The  food  of  the  Great  Auk  consist's  principallv  oT  Bah  ; 
■nd  the  Lump-fish  {Cyelopl^vt  lumptu)  is  said  to  be  its 
fivourite  morsel. 

Tbe  length  of  the  bird  is  somewhat  under  three  feet. 
Tbe  winter  plumage,  which  begins  to  appear  in  autumn, 
leaves  the  cheefci,  throat,  fore-part,  and  side*  of  the  neck 
while.  In  spring,  the  summer  change  begins  to  take  place, 
and  confines  the  white  on  the  head  to  a  large  pnteh,  which 
fitend*  in  front  and  around  the  eyes ;  the  rest  of  tbe  head, 
the  nedc:,  and  upper  plumage  is  of  a  deep  black.  There 
" —'■a  ot  tbe  bM  in  iU  tamiaa  drew,  in  the  Britiab 
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It  were  stairs  or  slielves,  together  with  tbe  CoullemdM  and 
G  allemnU  The  Uanks-men  arc  wont  to  compare  those 
rocks  with  tbe  birds  sitting  upon  them  in  brewing  time,  to 
an  atolh  cary's  biwp— the  ledgea  of  the  rocks  resembling 
tlje  ^bel  esi  and  the  birds  the  jwU.  About  the  Isla  of 
Man  are  lery  high  cliCTs,  broken  id  this  manner  into  many 
letlges  onp  above  anotlier,  iiom  top  to  botinm.  They  are 
Wont  to  let  down  men  by  ropes  from  the  tops  of  the  cliffs,  to 
take  away  thi;  eggs  and  young  ones.  They  t^e  aUo  the 
birds  tbemsclvcii  yhen  they  are  sitting  upon  thair  agga, 
with  snares  fastened  to  the  tops  of  long  poles,  and  so  put 
about  their  n^cks.  They  buUd  no  nests,  tea  lay  their  egga 
ppon  the  bare  rocks." 

On  the  coast  of  Labra^r  they  abound,  aitd  the  thAUsands 
of  birds  there  killed  fbr  the  soke  of  the  breast  feath^s, 
which  are  very  warm  and  elastic,  and  the  quantities  of  agga 
tliere  collected,  amount  to  almost  incredible  numbers. 

The  summer  and  winter  dress  of  the  Baior-bill,  though 
different,  do  not  vary  so  remarkably  as  the  plumage  of  many 
other  birds.  In  the  summer  dness,  the  white  streak  wbioh 
goes  to  the  bill  from  tlie  eyes,  becomes  very  pure ;  and  tha 
cheeks,  throat,  and  upper  part  of  the  front  af  the  neok  are 
of  a  deep  black,  xliaded  with  reddish.  In  winter,  the  throat 
and  fure-part  of  the  neck  are  white. 

The  young  of  the  year  is,  by  the  beat  avUhoiitias,  sop- 
posed  to  be  the  Alca  Pica  of  Gmelin. 

The  Eazor-bill  is  little  mare  than  flftean  ioefaea  Long. 
The  egff  (for  they  lay  but  one)  is  very  large  in  proportioB  to 
the  bird,  being  about  the  siie  of  that  of  a  ti»key,  but  oTa 
longer  sh^>e,  pointed  towards  the  smaller  end,  wkiW  er 
sometimes  yellowish,  blotched,  and  alreaked  witli  ittA 
broom,  chiefly  towards  the  larger  end. 

Subgermt  Frateratla. 

Leaving  (he  true  Auks  we  come  to  the  genos  fVotcrcwfii, 
BrisB.  {Mormon.  Illiger),  of  whioh  the  L^jdur  A\tk,  earn- 
mm  Puffin,  or  Covitemeb,  ^aUrcula  Arctiea,  MMtmm 
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fratemda,  Temm    Atca  Areitca,  Lmn     ma;  be  taken  as 
an  example 

Selby  gives  the  follovmg  account  ot  the  bab  ts  of  tbia 
bird  and  a  corroborated  by  others  who  have  wntten  on  the 
aubjpct  Altbough  tba  puffin  a  found  in  very  high  tati 
tudes  and  ts  d  atnbut  on  through  the  arct  c  circle  la  esten 
■I  e  t  a  only  known  to  ua  oa  a  aunimet  visitant,  and  that 
from  the  south  making  ts  first  appearance  n  the  vicin  ty 
of  Its  breeding  stations  about  the  mid<ne  of  Apnl,  and  regu- 
larly departing  between  the  10th  and  20th  of  August  for 
the  aoutbem  coasts  of  France,  Spain,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  where  it  passes  the  remainder  of  the  year.  It 
breeds  in  great  numbers  upon  Priestholm  Island,  off  the 
coast  of  Anglesea,  on  the  Isle  of  Han,  and  most  of  the 
islands,  indeed,  of  the  English  and  Scottish  coasts-  Many 
resort  to  the  Feroe  islands,  selecting  sucb  as  are  covered  with 
a  stratum  of  vegetable  mould ;  and  here  they  dig  their 
barrowa,  from  there  not  being  any  rabbits  to  dispossess 
upon  the  particular  islets  they  IroquenL  They  commence 
this  operation  about  the  first  week  in  May,  and  the  bole  it 
generally  excavated  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  often  in 
a  curving  direction,  and  occasionally  with  two  entrances. 
When  engaged  in  digging,  which  is  principally  performed 
by  the  males,  they  are  eometimea  so  intent  upon  their  work 
aa  to  admit  of  being  taken  by  hand,  and  the  same  may  also 
be  done  during  incubation.  At  this  period  I  have  frequently 
obtained  specimens,  by  thrusting  my  arm  into  the  burrow, 
though  at  the  risk  of  receiving  a  severe  bite  from  the  power- 
ful and  sharp-edged  bill  of  the  old  bird.  At  the  farlher 
end  of  this  hole  the  single  egg  is  deposited,  which  io  size 
nearly  equals  that  of  a  pullet,  and,  ae  Pennant  observes, 
varies  in  form  ;  in  some  instances  one  end  being  acute,  and 
in  others  both  equally  obtuse.  Its  colour  when  first  laid  is 
white,  but  it  soon  becomes  soiled  and  dirty,  from  its  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  earth ;  no  materials  being  collected 
for  a  nest  at  the  end  of  the  burrow.  The  young  are 
hatched  after  a  month's  incubation,  and  are  then  covered 
with  a  long  blackiah  down  above,  which  gradually  gives 
place  to  the  feathered  plumage,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a 
month  or  five  weeks  they  are  able  to  quit  the  burrow,  and 
follow  their  parents  to  the  open  sea.  Soon  after  thia  time, 
or  about  the  second  week  in  August,  the  whole  leave  our 
coasts,  commencing  their  equatorial  migration.  At  an 
FSrly  age  the  bill  of  this  bird  is  small  snd  narrow,  scarcely 
exceeding  that  of  the  young  Razor-biU  at  the  same  period 
of  life ;  and  not  till  afur  the  second  year  does  this  member 
acquire  its  full  development,  both  as  to  depth,  colour,  and 
its  triiDBversa  farrows. 

In  rocky  places  (Dover  cliffs  for  instance),  they  deposit 
their  single  egg,  as  Montagu  observes,  in  the  holes  and  cre- 
vices. The  length  of  the  bird  is  about  twelve  inches.  The 
half  of  the  bill  nearest  the  head  is  bluish ;  the  rest  red.  The 
comers  of  the  mouth  are  puckered  into  a  kind  of  star.  The 
legs  and  feet  are  orange.  The  plumage  is  black  and  white, 
with  the  exeeption  of  the  cheeks  and  chin,  which  are  some- 
times grey.  The  young,  pickled  with  spices,  are  by  some 
considered  dainties ;  they  are  also  occasionally  potted  in 
the  north. 

Sprats  are  nippoaed  to  ba  the  priocipal  food  of  the  jn^i 
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but  there  is  little  doubt  that  other  fishes  ftnd  eimtaceani 
are  acceptable  to  the  b  rd 

Subgemu  M«TguluM, 

The  LUtU  Aui  Common  Rotcke,  or  Sea  Dooe,  Mergvlat 

Mflanoleucot  of  Ray    Una  AUe  of  Temminck,  and  Alca 
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ABe  Linn  a  an  estample  of  the  genus  Mergvlut  of  our 
countryman  Ray. 

The  LillU  Auk  braves  the  inclemency  of  very  high  lati- 
tudes, and  congregates  in  great  flocks  far  within  the  arctic 
circle.  The  inhospitable  coasts  of  Greenland  and  Spiti- 
bergen  are  the  dwelling-places  of  these  birds,  and  tbouaande 
have  been  seen  at  Melville  Island.  In  these  dreary  regions 
they  are  said  to  watch  the  motion  of  the  ice,  and,  when  it  is 
broken  up  by  storms,  down  they  come  in  legions,  crowdiiif; 
into  every  Qssure  to  banquet  on  the  crustaceans  and  other 
marine  animals  which  there  lis  at  their  mercy.  It  can 
hardly  be  called  an  occasional  visitant  to  this  country,  foe 
those  which  have  appeared  here  have  been  evidently  ex- 
hausted birds,  buffeted  by  storms,  and  driven  by  contrary- 
winds  far  from  the  spot  congenial  to  their  habits.  The  little 
auk  is  between  nine  and  ten  inches  in  length ;  the  hill  is 
black,  and  the  legs  inclining  to  brown;  the  plumage  is 
black  and  white,  and  in  winter  the  front  of  the  neck,  which 
is  black  in  summer,  becomes  whitish :  the  change  takes 
place  in  the  autumn. 

The  bird  laya  only  one  egg,  of  a  pale  btuiab-^reen,  on  tho 
">"•'  inaccessible  ledges  of  the  precipicea  which  o\-erhang 


the 
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The  Pemqutt  Auk,  Phalmt  ptittaeula,  Temminck, 
Alea  ptiltacula,  Pallas,  may  be  taken  aa  an  illustration  of 
this  subgenus. 
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Kamtehatka  flnd  Other  northern  regions  shelter  these 
birds  in  abundance.  They  swim  and  dive  admirably. 
Stones  are  told  to  prove  their  unsuspicious  character ;  and 
it  is  said  that  the  natives  place  a  dress  with  large  sleeves 
Qcar  their  holes  and  burrows,  into  which  the  artless  birds, 
mistaking  the  sleeves  aforesaid  for  their  own  retreats,  creep 
aod  are  taken. 

About  Midsummer,  they  lay  one  large  egg,  nearly  of  the 
size  of  a  hen's,  with  hrown  or  dusky  spots  on  a  whitish  or 
yellowish  ground. 

'  The  Perroquet  Auk  is  about  eleven  inches  in  length. 
From  behind  the  eye  a  tuft  of  white  feathers,  which  hang 
on  either  side  of  the  neck,  shoots  forth.  The  head,  neck, 
and  upper  parts  are  black,  blending  into  ash-colour  on  the 
fore-part  of  the  neck ;  the  under  parts  from  the  breast  are 
white;  the  legs  are  yeUowish.  In  the  old  bird  the  bill 
is  red,  while  the  young  one  has  it  of  a  yellowish  or  dusky 
poloor. 

AULIC  COUNCIL  (Reichshofrath),  the  name  once 
^ven  to  the  personal  council  of  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
rhich  was  distinct  from  the  imperial  chamber,  or  Reichs- 
Kammergericht,  which  was  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the 
German  empire.  [See  Impbrial  Chambbr.]  The  Aulic 
Council  consisted  of  a  president,  a  vice-president,  the  vice- 
cbancellor  of  the  empire,  and  eighteen  councillors,  six  of 
whom  were  required  to  be  protestants :  the  votes  of  these  six, 
when  unanimous,  were  considered  equal  to  those  of  all  the 
rest.  The  nomination  of  the  Auhc  Councillors  belonged  to 
the  emperor,  who  paid  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  vice- 
president,  who  was  appointed  by  the  archbishop  of  Mainz ; 
they  were  drawn  from  two  classes,  nobles  and  civilians. 
The  affairs  which  were  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
tbis  court  were  of  three  sorts :  1 .  Feudal  processes  concem- 
inv  the  immediate  feudatories  of  the  emperor;  2.  Those 
oiled  retervata  Casans,  including  appeals  from  the  here- 
ditary dominions  of  the  emperor ;  3.  All  matters  concerning 
the  imperial  jurisdiction  in  Italy,  as  the  emperor  was  styled 
King  of  the  Romans.  The  investitures  of  counties  of  the 
German  empire  were  given  by  the  Aulic  Council.  The 
Anlic  Council  did  not  interfere  in^the  pohtical  or  state  affairs 
of  the  empire.  The  Council  ceased  at  the  death  of  every 
emperor;  and  the  new  emperor  made  a  fresh  appointment. 
The  decisions  of  the  Aulic  Council  were  submitted  to  the 
enperor  for  his  approbation,  bv  which  they  became  law. 
PoUoitz,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Memoirs,  compares  the 
Aulic  Council  to  the  old  French  Parliament,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  former  could  not  make  remonstrances  to 
the  sovereign,  and  did  not  register  any  other  acts  but  its 
ovn  decisions. 

At  the  extinction  of  the  German  empire  by  the  renun- 
ciation of  Francis  II.  in  1806,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  under  the  protection  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  the  Aulic  CouncQ  ceased  to  exist. 
There  is,  however,  an  Aulic  Council  at  Vienna  for  the 
^airs  of  the  war  department  of  the  Austrian  empire :  it 
is  ealled  Ht^kriegsrath,  and  consists  of  twenty-five  coun- 
cillon.   The  members  aUo  of  the  various  boards  or  chan- 
cellories of  state  fbr  the  affairs  of  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and 
Transylvania,  Italy,  and  Gallicia,  are  styled  Aulic  Coun- 
cil but  are  inferior  in  rank  to  the  councillors  of  state,  of 
vhich  latter  two  sit  at  the  head  of  each  board.    (Aiatria  as 
»/»>.  London.  1827.) 
AULIS.    [See  EoRiPOS.] 
AULUS  GELLIU8.    [See  Gbllius.] 
AUMALE,  CHARLES  DE  LORRAINE,  DUC  D', 
Iprang  from  a  branch  of  the  ducal  house  of  Lorraine,  which 
M  settled  in  France  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
^ntury,  when  it  was  possessed  of  the  fief  of  Aumale.    His 
wber,  Claude  d* Aumale,  was  governor  of  Burgundy,  and 
^nde  to  Henry  Duke  of  Guise,  the  head  of  the  League. 
[See  Guise.]    Charles  d' Aumale  entered  into  the  party. 
1^  the  League,  which,  under  pretence  of  suppressing  the 
Huguenots,  aspired  to  the  supreme  power.    He  was  the 
"jeans  of  subjecting  Plcardy  and  Normandy  to  the  League. 
After  ihe  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  in  December, 
15S8,  D' Aumale  and  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  became  the 
oeads  of  their  party.    D' Aumale  in  1589  took  possession  of 
'^■ria,  from  which  King  Henry  III.  had  been  obliged  to 
Mire,  and  he  dissolved  the  parliament  by  force,  and  sent 
Its  memhers  to  ihe  Bastille.  Shortly  afterwards  he  marched 
^  Paris  with  10,000  men  to  attack  the  town  of  Senlis, 
^t  was  defeated  by  La  None.     He  still  defended  Paris 


for  some  time  against  the  forces  of  Henry  IV.,  who,  after 
the  assassination  of  Henry  III.,  succeeded  to  the  crown, 
but  seeing  the  bad  state  of  the  affairs  of  his  party  after  the 
battle  of  Ivry,  he  left  the  capital.  After  the  surrender  of 
Paris  to  Henry  IV.,  D* Aumale  joined  the  Spaniards,  who 
had  invaded  the  province  of  Picardy,  for  which  he  was 
declared  guilty  of  high>treason  by  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
and  sentenced  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  which  sentence 
was  executed  in  effigy  the  24th  of  July,  1595.  D*  Aumale, 
however,  continued  to  reside  abroad,  chiefly  in  Flanders, 
enjoving  the  favour  of  the  Spanish  government.  He  died 
at  Brussels  in  1631,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year.  (La- 
cretelle,  Histoire  de  France  pendant  lei  (Suerres  de  Re- 
ligion.) 

AUNIS,  one  of  the  former  provinces  or  military  govern- 
ments of  France ;  and  remarkable  as  being  the  smallest  of 
those  divisions.  It  was  bounded  by  the  ocean  on  the  W., 
on  the  N.  by  Poitou,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the 
river  Sdvre  (distinguished  as  the  S6vre  Niortaise),  and  on 
the  E.  and  S.  by  the  province  of  Saintonge.  It  is  watered 
by  the  S^vre  just  mentioned  and  the  Charente.  These 
rivers,  rising  in  the  more  inland  provinces,  pass  through 
Aunis  in  their  course  to  the  ocean.  The  soil  is  generally 
dry,  but  it  produces  com,  and  grapes,  from  which  good 
wine  and  brandy  are  made;  while  the  marshy  tracts 
afford  pasturage  for  a  considerable  quantity  of  cattle. 
There  is  little  wood.  The  salt  marshes,  which  are  con- 
siderable, yield  salt  of  the  best  quality ;  but  their  exha- 
lations are  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  maritime  situation  of  the  district,  and  the  excel- 
lent ports  which  it  possesses,  render  it  commercial  and 
wealthy.  The  chief  article  of  export  is  brandy :  but  the 
cod-fishery,  and  the  colonial  and  coasting  trade  employ 
several  vessels.  The  coast  abounds  in  shell-fish,  of  species 
that  are  not  very  common ;  and  the  mussel-fishery  (pcche 
des  moules)  brings  in  considerable  profit.  The  salt  is  of 
tliree  kinds,  white,  grey,  and  reddish ;  the  first  is  the  most 
esteemed. 

The  maps  differ  considerably  in  giving  the  boundaries  of 
Aunis.  Some  contract  the  province  so  far  as  to  exclude 
the  town  of  Rochefort,  which  is  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Charente;'' while  others  make  the  Charente  the  southern 
boundary  of  Aunis,  and  so  include  Rochefort  The  map 
given  in  the  Atlas  to  the  Encydopidie  MSihodiaue  extends 
the  province  still  farther  south  to  the  Gironae;  for  the 
district  of  Brouageais,  which  formerly  appertained  to  Sain- 
tonge, was  dismembered  from  that  provmce  and  joined  to 
Aunis,  which  thus  included  all  the  sea  coast  between 
Poitou  and  Gulenne,  together  with  the  islands  of  R£,  Aix, 
and  Oleron.  The  district  of  Brouageais  seems  1o  be  pro- 
ductive in  salt,  as  also  the  isle  of  Oleron.  The  isle  of  R6 
produces  wine ;  but  is  ill-provided  with  wood,  and  is  not 
fruitful  in  com. 

The  chief  town  of  Aunis  was  La  Rochelle  ;  and  to  this 
we  may  add  Rochefort  and  Marennes  as  next  in  import- 
ance. 

The  province  is  now  comprehended  in  the  department 
of  Charente  InfSrieure  (Lower  Charente).  (Malte  Brun ; 
Encyclopidie  Methodique,  '  Geographic  Moderne,'  article 
Aunis.) 

AURANTIA'CEiE,  or  the  orange  tribe,  are  dicotyledo- 
nous polypetalous  plants,  with  dark-green  jointed  leaves, 
filled  with  fragrant  essential  oil  collected  in  little  transpa- 
rent dots,  and  a  superior  ovary  changing  to  a  succulent 
berry,  the  rind  of  which  is  also  filled  with  fi-agrant  essential 
oil.  No  natural  order  can  well  be  more  strictly  defined  than 
the  orange  tribe,  and  none  have  properties  more  uniform 
and  definite.  It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs  found  exclu- 
sively in  the  temperate  or  tropical  parts  of  the  Old  World, 
and  unknown  in  a  wild  state  m  America ;  their  flowers  are 
usually  odoriferous,  and  their  fruits  subacid ;  the  rind  has 
some  shade  of  yellow.  They  principally  differ  from  each 
other  in  the  number  and  proportion  or  arrangement  of  their 
stamens,  in  the  number  of  cells  or  seeds  in  the  fruit,  and  in 
the  texture  of  the  rind  of  the  fmit,  which  does  not  always 
pull  off  as  in  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  citron,  and  their 
congeners,  but  is  frequently  a  mere  skin  inclosing  the  pulp. 
The  natural  order  which  is  most  nearly  allied  to  the  orange 
tribe  is  that  called  XantJioxyUis,  into  which  the  oranges 
pass  by  their  climbing  genus,  Lavan^a,  and  which  differ 
principally  in  having  a  bard  dry  firuit  which  splits  into 
several  carpels. 


AURE  D".  one  of  the  '  Four  Valleys'  (Qaotre  Vnll^s) 
in  Upper  Amiagnac.  [See  Aruaqnac,  and  Pybk'nk'ks, 
HautesJ 

AURE,  a  small  river  in  Nnrmandj-,  rising  near  the  town 
□f  Mortagne,  in  the  department  of  Orne,  and  ttowing  in  a 
direction  a  little  to  the  north  of  east,  until  it  joins  the  Eure 
not  far  from  tlreux.  As  its  whole  coui-se  ia  not  much  more 
than  forty  miles,  it  would  not  deserve  notice,  but  for  the  cii^ 
cumgtance  that  ila  Btreani  was  iiiterrupled  and  its  waters 
■wallowed  up  in  deep  pits  or  abysses  ivhich  occurred  in  ils 
course.  It  is  supposed  by  Dcsmarest  (in  the  article  '  Auro,' 
in  the  Enq/cli^die  Melhodique,  'Geographie  Physique'), 
that  this  absorption  of  the  waterp  was  consequent  upon 
the  accumulation  of  mud  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  which 
caused  the  waters  to  overtlow,  and  to  Work  out  for  them- 
selves subterranean  channels.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  the  mills  on  the  stream  were 
materially  injured  by  the  frequent  failure  of  the  water;  and 
this  injury  led  to  the  application  of  a  remedy.  The  bed  of 
Ibe  river  was  cleaosed,  the  mud  which  baia  accumulated 
taken  away,  the  pits  b^  which  the  water  had  been  absorbed 
stopped  tip,  and  ths  onBcei  by  which  the  water  so  absorbed 
in  winter  issued  fbrth  again,  were  made  to  empty  themselves 
into  the  stream.    {Encyd^dU  Mel/iodiqtie.') 

AURE'LIA,  in  entomology,  a  name  given  to  that  slate  of 
an  insect  which  is  between  the  caterpillar  and  its  final 
transformation,  and  is  commonly  called  a  chrysalis  or  pupa. 
The  term  aurelia  was  first  applied  by  the  Romans,  and  that 
of  chrysalis  by  the  Greeks,  to  <*rtain  hutlerHy  pupce  which 
have  a  golden  colour.  In  BngUnd,  (hose  of  the  peacock 
(Fimesm  la)  and  the  small  lortoiseshell  (Vanessa  Urlica) 
butterllies  are  beautiful  examples,  and  may  be  ticep  in 
abundance  hanging  to  the  common  stinging  nettles  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  June.  Pot  further  account, 
see  PuPA.l 

AUREtlA-NUS,  LUCIUS  DOMITIUS,  is  commonly 
said  to  have  been  bom  at  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia;  but  the 

Slaco  of  his  birth  is  not  distinctly  ascertained,  nor  do  we 
nd  the  date  of  it  exactly  stated.  Hiii  father  was  a  hus- 
bandman ;  his  mother  priestess  of  a  temple  of  the  Sun.  li 
was  said,  probably  by  the  flattery  of  later  times,  tb^t  his 
subsequent  elevation  was  presaged  by  b  variety  of  prodigies 
«iid  ometu.   At  an  railj  age  ha  enlittod  u  a  conuiwn 
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soldier ;  tall,  hndsome,  and  strong,  akilM  and  diHrnnt  b      I 
all  athletic  and  mtlitarv  exercises,  temperMe  in  hii  habits,      I 
and  of  acute  intellect,  ne  rose  from  his  humtde  station  Vi 
the  hii;tiMt  military  officei,  during  th«  reigna  of  Valeriin 
and  daiidian.     It  is  a  trifting  eireutiutanea,  hut  not  an. 
worthy  of  notice,   as  illustrative   of  Am  qutiitiei  loolud      i 
for  in  a  general  at  that  tirae,  that  the  boya  lued  to  sing      | 
to  the  following  eff«ot  in  praise  of  hi*  pertonal  ftroweu  ;— 
'  Mitle,  mille,  mille,  mille,  mSle,  niille,  oeccllaviaut ;  tlntu 
homo    mille,    mille,    mille,    mille,    decoUatintus ;    HHIb, 
mille,  mille  vivat,  qui  mille  mille  occidit     Tantum  vlni 
habet  nemo  quantum  fudit  sanguinii.'     He  was  diiCia- 
guished  l^  the  soldiers  from  another  Auretian.  also  a  th- 
bune,  hy  the  characteristic  epiitbet  'sword  in  hand'  (mMa 
ad  ferrum).     As  an  officer,  his  discijfline  was  strict  even  to 
severity.  He  wrote  to  his  lieutenant,  *  If  you  wish  to  becoaw 
tfilmne,  or  to  live,  keep  the  soldiery  in  4ider.    Let  no  om 
steal  another  man'a  fowl,  nor  touch  his  sheep.    Lei  nont     i 
plunder  grapes,  nor  injure  com-flelds.     Let  none  exad  oi!,      I 
salt,  or  wood.     Let  each  be  etmtent  with  his  own  rationi.      I 
Let  each  get  rich  from  the  booty  of  the  enemy,  not  ftnin  the      ! 
tears  of  the  provincials,"  &c. 

O  n  t^e  death  of  Claudius,  henourably  distingulshad  by  the 
appellation  ofGothic.A.D. £70,  Quintlllua, brother  of  Clsudiut. 
assumed  the  purple,  but  resigried  it  by  a  voluntary  deadi  at 
the  end  of  seventeen  days,  on  hearii>g  that  thelegieflsaflhc 
Danube tiad  raised  Aurelian  lathe  Imperial  digoin.  Tbe 
new  emperor  suppressed  an  inroad  of  the  Suevi  and  Sannilc, 
and  (impelled  them  to  retreat  to  the  northetD  tiile  of  d» 
Danube ;  but  he  withdrew  th6  Roman  troeps  from  the  pro-  . 
vince  of  Dacia,  and  thus  doubly  itrengtbelied  the  frontier  of 
the  empire  by  rendering  the  DaiMibe  its  boundair,  and  bv 
abandoning  a  district  (no  distent  to  be  easily  defended,  snd  | 
too  thinly  peopled  to  defend  itself.  While  Am  engageil,  : 
Aurelian  was  recalled  to  the  north  of  Italy,  by  an  invttxn 
of  a  Geman  tribe,  the  Alemannf  or  Maroomanni.  After 
various  alternations  of  success,  amoiwlrliidi  we  may  notice 
a  Ijattle  near  Placentia,  in  which  the  Roman  troi^  were 
defeated,  the  force  of  the  barberians  was  entirely  deslroied, 
A.D.S7I.  Aurelian  then  visited  Rome,  punished  with  a  fero- 
cious severity  the  authors  of  a  sedition  vhich  had  disturbed 
the  city,  and  repaired  the  walls,  including  an  additional  space 
within  their  limits.  The  disturbance  Kt  Home  was  oving 
to  the  'Honetarii,'  a  body  of  men  esplBined  by  Faccioliti 
to  be  the  coiners,  a  set  numerous  and  united  enough  to 
raise  seditions :  to  support  which,  he  rater*  to  the  passage 
of  Eutropius  (lib.  ix.).  Aur.  Victor  also  stws  that  the 
*  monelarii  rebel iaverunt,'  got  up  a  rebeltioB.  These  mone- 
tarii  were  apparently  the  persons  who  managed  the  puUie 
coinage,  which  they  had  probaMy  debased  for  the  sske  of 
tlieir  own  profit.  We  know  that  Aurehan  aAerwards  issuei 
a  new  and  improved  coinage.  See  Oibbon  (eh.  Hi.  end), 
who  puts  this  rebellion  after  Aurelian's  tritimpk.  Vopiwus 
puts  it  after  the  defeat  of  the  AlemaaDi ;  Butropios  sod 
Aur.  Victor  do  not  fix  any  time. 

Aurelian  at  this  time  wae  master  onlj'  at  the  «entnl  por- 
tion of  the  Roman  world.  Under  die  weak  and  rontemplible 
Xinces  who  preceded  the  energetic  reigns  ttf  Clalidiiis  «nd 
urclian,  a  multitude  of  contenders  for  enipkiV  started  up, 
who  fell  one  befbre  another,  or  maintainefi,  lb  (heir  several 
districts,  a  short  and  anomalous  independence.  Of  these, 
tbe  last  and  most  powerful  were  Tetncue  and  Zenobia,  who 
respectively  held  the  extreme  west  and  east  ottihe  Roman 
empire.  Spain,  Gaul,  anci  Britain  owned,  in  name,  tlie  autlio- 
rity  of  Tetricua ;  but  he  was  little  more  than  n  ])igeant  of  a 
monarch,  in  seeming  possession  of  a  power  which  he  could 
not  wield  and  dared  not  resign.  He  himself  invited  Aurelian 
to  relieve  him  from  this  splendid  misery,  and  betrayed  his 
own  army  into  a  defeat  ncAr  ChSlons,  in  Ohampegne,  white 
he  himself,  with  a  few  friends,  took  rehge  with  his  more 
foriunate  competitor.  Spain  and  Britain  acknowledged  the 
victor,  tiihbon  places  these  events  in  the  year  2; I,  roii- 
Irary  to  most  ottier  histc^ians,  who  make  fhem  subsequent 
to  the  fall  of  Zenobia.    (See  Vopiscus,  cap.  32.) 

The  west  being  secured,  Aurelian  betook  himself  to  that 
war,  bv  the  auccessfiil  issue  of  which  he  is  beet  known ;  tlw 
reduction  of  the  great,  flouriihing,  and  aSort-lired  citv  of 
Palmyra.  [See  Palmvra,  Odbkathuv,  ZknOhia.]  Ode- 
nathus,  who  had  rajsed  his  nattye  cjty  to  this  height  of 
power,  was  dead,  and  succeeded  by  his  widow,  the  cele- 
Drated  Zenobia,  a  woman  of  accomphsbed  (aslea  and 
masculine  talents.  The  march  of  Aurelian  was  busy  at 
well  a*  toiltODM.    In  his  route  thnnigh  lUyria  and  Tbrac« 
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be  met  u)d  Tuv^uiihed  some  of  the  barbariui  hordes  who 
iofnted  the  fivptterpnmnceB  of  the  Roman  empire.  Pasa- 
LDR  throiMh  ojtamaaa,  he  tnvecscd  Bithjma.  Ancyra 
<in  Galati^  lubruitted;  Tyana  was  besieged  and  taken  ; 
ud  Antioett  opened  H3  gales  after  a  slight  ikirmish  at 
Daphiw.  This  is  the  itaternent  ofVopiscua;  but  £u- 
tropius  «pe>ks  of  a  ■evere  battle  at  Antioch,  and  makes 
no  nentiDn  of  that  fought  at  Emeaa.  The  hostile  armies 
met  at  Emesa,  in  Syria,  vhere  Aurelian  gained  a  deci- 
tiie  victor;,  and  continued  his  much  to  Palmyra  unop- 
poied,  except  by  the  conitant  attacks  of  the  '  Syrian 
nibben,'  ftma  vhom  much  inconvenience  was  sustained 
in  crossing  the  deserts.  The  resistance  of  the  city  did 
credit  to  its  warlike  fame.  Vepiscns  has  preserved  a  letter 
fruin  Aurelian  himself,  in  which  he  complains  that  the 
Romans  talk  of  his  waging  war  with  a  woman,  as  if  she 
fbuicht  with  her  own  tmsssisted  strength,  and  continues, 
'It  cannot  he  (old  what  preparatinn  for  war,  wbtrt  store  of 
arrows,  spears,  stones,  is  here.  No  part  of  the  wait  but  is 
orrupied  by  two  or  three  balislse,  and  there  are  engines  to 
cut  Grc.  She  does  not  Hghl  like  awoman,  nor  like  one  who 
Ittrs  punishment.  But  I  trust  that  the  gods  will  assist  the 
republic,  who  never  have  beet)  wantini;  to  our  undertakings.' 
He  aSeried  favourable  terms  of  aapil illation— an  honourable 
retreat  to  Zenobia,  and  the  reservation  of  theit  rights  to  the 
Palmy renians :  but  a,  haughty  answer  was  returned  by  the 
queen,  in  the  Syrian  language,  reminding  him  that  Cleopa- 
tra, from  whom  she  was  descended,  refused  to  live  except 
a«  a  queen,  and  tbreateDing  him  with  the  promised  help  of 
the  Pernsns,  Saroceni,  and  Armenians.  But  Zenobia  was 
diupMinted  in  her  expectations  about  these  auxiliaries ; 
aad  the  sfeilFul  eoniroinuriat  airanf^menta  of  tbe  emperor 
obrialad  ifce  difllealties  of  probunng  subsistence  for  an 
utD*  in  tfo  tnhoepitable  dnerts  whieb  surround  tbe  oaaii 
'if  l*»hayM.  ZeMlna  liM  reiisbnee  to  be  hopeless,  when 
Probus,  to  whom  ttis .  le-eonqueat  of  Egypt  had  been  en- 
trusted, btuDght  hk  vtcUtious  army  to  the  sssistancfi  of 
the  emperor  ;  and  the  tried  to  escape,  but  was  inlereeptcd 
on  her  way  to  Persia,  and  bronghC  to  the  Homaa  caiiip. 
Tha  soldiers  clamoured  loudly  for  her  death.  Aurelian 
refused  to  shed  fboiale  blood;  but  he  took  his  revenge 
'tn  iboae  Who  had  directed  her  counsels,  among  whom 
pen^bed  the  celebrated  Longinns,  who  had  been  Zenobia's 
:n-tractar  in  Grecian  literature.  The  city  surrendered  soon 
*ner  the  capture  of  it»  mistress,  a.d.  373,  and  was  treated 
>i*b  comparative  clemsacy,  being  neither  plundered  nor 
deitrayed. 

Aurelian  was  already  returned  inta  Europe,  when  he 
bedrrl  tbstt  the  Palmyreniaiis  had  revolted,  and  massacred 
lli»  MnaH  garrison  of  six  hundred  Srchers  whom  he  had 
l«!t  in  r:h8rge  of  their  city.  }Ie  retumad  in  wratb,  and 
"^'eirded  even  his  usual  ferocity  in  BTeugiDg  this  ill-judf^ 
.•r>utt.  There  is  a  letter  extant  written  by  him  to  Ceionius 
Xi*«u^  in  which  he  says, '  The  sword  must  go  no  tarther ; 
r.rni^h  erf  the  Patmyranians  are  slaia  and  cut  to  pieces. 
VHv  (kive  IM*  spared  women;  we  have  slain  infants,  old  men, 
t»t>'hiiMluien  :  to  whom  then  shall  «e  leave  the  lauds  and  the 
'  t\  •  L*t  Omm  ttho  remain  ha  spared ;  for  we  belioTQ  that 
*>  fev  iBciy  be  amended  by  the  puniBhment  of  so  many.' 
He  roes  on  ta  ecVe  directions  (br  tbe  restoration  of  the 
tiiuple  of  bis  favauriie  deity,  the  Sun,  at  Palmyra,  which 
hs  1  lieen  dana^ed  by  the  third  legion. 

Aurelian  was  reeallad  a  third  time  to  tbe  Bast  br  a  re- 
l>H)»<n  in  Eitypt,  excited  by  yirmus,  a  merchant  who  had 
]''')uirad  immense  wealth  by  eommerce  in  India.  This  was 
Hn-naliatelT  quelled  by  the  emperor's  presence ;  and  having 
r  j«  cleared  tbe  Roman  empire  of  all  rivals  and  pretenders 
Ki  mdependenee,  and  teatored  It  to  it*  antient  limits,  he 
rriiimed  10  Rome,  where  h»  eolehrated  hb  various  Tictories 
■  lb  a  trntmpb  of  moro  than  usual  magniScence.  The 
4ehi(s  wBI  be  found  in  Vopiacns,  chap.  33,  &c. 

.liter  this  mremony  the  emperor  visited  Qaul  and  Illy- 
nrum :  but  his  stay  was  short,  Kir  in  a  few  months  from  the 
iLite  of  rl  we  Bnd  him  leading  an  army  against  Persia,  to 
rtietice  tbe  defeat  and  degradalkm  of  Valerian.  On  his 
'sireh  between  Heraolea  and  Bysontium  hewas  assassinated, 
in  nmigueBea  of  the  traacbery  of  one  of  bis  secretaries, 
""ved  MneMhetH.  whom  be  had  threatened  with  punish- 
i.'nf:  and  the  emperor's  threats  woe  knoAn  seldom  to  be 
iDtite  In  Tain.  The  seoreMry  ftvged  a  list  of  names— those 
"'■  ilie  ehief  oHeers  of  tbe  army  osteosibly  devoted  to  death ; 
>n4  the  restless rharacler of  AUreliancauied  tbe  fraud  lobe 
n-adilj  beUeved,  and  promptly  acted  on.    The  eonspiiaton 


were  those  wboie  stations  gave  them  a  right  to  be  near  hit 
penon;  hewasmurdeMdinOctober,2f4  (in 279, according 


(OoU    BriLMoi.    DOBtdatltfdlucta.) 


to  some),  after  reigning  from  five  and  a  half  (o  tix  ^ears, 
according  to  Vopiscus  and  Aur.  Victof.  Gibbotl,  without 
quoting  his  aulbority,  mokes  it  four  years  and  nine  months. 
He  left  a  single  daughter,  whose  descendants  remained  at 
Rome  when  Vopiscus  wrote. 

Aurelian  is  not  ilL-describedhyButropius  as  of  a  character 
*  necessary  on  some  occasions  rather  than  loveable  on  any ; 
but  harsh  on  all.'  Tet  he  had  many  quuUlies  noble  and 
valuable  in  a  ruler :  he  was  frujnil  io  his  expensei.  tempe- 
rate in  bis  pleasures,  modctstc  in  providing  for  friends  and 
adbaieuts,  Strict  in  preserving  good  order,  and  resolute  in 
repressing  peculation,  aod  punishing  those  who  grew  rich 
on  peculaliou  and  the  spoils  of  the  provinces.  But  these 
good  qualities  were  obscured  by  a  temper  naturally  harsh, 
and  trained  by  a  long  and  exclusive  cuurse  of  military 
service  into  total  carelessness  for  the  sufferings  of  others ; 
insomuch,  that  tlie  Emperor  Diocletian,  liiui self  not  over 
inclined  to  compassion,  iiaid  oil  that  account  that  Aurelian 
^vas  bellei  suited  to  command  an  army  than  an  empire. 
(Vopiscus,  in  the  JUstoHa  Augusta  ;  Eulropius ;  Aur,  Vic- 
tor ;  Gibbon,  c  xi. ;  Crevier,  Histoiie  dea  Jimpereuri  Ro- 
■  r.vol.vi.) 


Latin  history  of  Aurelian  before  his),  and  ou  the  Journals 
and  Campaigns  of  the  emperor,  which  went  tbcn  kept  in 
tbe  tllpiaa  Library  at  Rome. 

AtJRE'UUS,  MARCUS  (or.  as  he  is  called  on  liis  me- 
dals and  elsewhere,  Marcus  AnConiuus),  was  tliu  son  of  Ail- 
nius  'Verus  and  Elomitia  Calvilla.  Vvrus  trau-d  hi^:  pedigree 
to  Kama,  and  Domitia  hern  toMalennius,  a  Valentine  prince ; 
the  (atliers  of  both  were  consuls.  Aurctius  was  born  on 
Mount  CtBlius,  in  Rome,  on  the  2Gth  of  April,  a.d.  121.  and 
was  named  Anuius  Verus.  Hadrian,  with  whom  be  was  a 
favourite  from  infancy.  Gimiliarly  called  him  Verissiraus,  a 
dislinctioa  which  he  even  then  merited.  To  his  natural 
disposition,  habits,  and  early  acquirements,  which  it  is  lio- 
uourabk  to  tl>e  emperor  to  have  perceiveil  and  cherished, 
he  owed  bis  adopliun  into  the  Aurelian  family  by  Antoninus 
I'ius,  who  was  hiiuMilf  adopted  by  Hadrian,  upon  condition 
tbat  he  should  adopt  Aiwius  Verus,  and  the  son  of  a  cle- 
ceased  favourite,  L.  Ceionius  Commodus  (called,  after  his 
a^plion  by  Hadrian,  jBlius  Verus  Cataar),  who  was  to  have 
been  his  successor ;  this  son  was  named  Lucins  Verus.  [See 
Vbrus.]  tliere  was  policy,  as  well  as  family  connexion,  in 
theke  proceedings.  Tbe  father  of  Aurelius  dying  while  he 
was  young,  his  grandfather  took  charge  of  bis  education, 
and  gave  biro  every  advantage  which  the  age  he  lived  in 
could  afford.  We  learn  from  nimself  that  he  had  masters 
in  every  science  and  polite  art,  whose  names  and  qualiltca- 
lions  he  has  most  gratefully  recorded,  modestly  attributing 
all  his  acquirements  to  their  instruction  and  example.  (See. 
Bookl.  of  the  Afei/ifo/ionf.)  They  were  all  more  or  less 
remarkable  for  rigid  observance  of  tbe  rules  of  ntorality, 
command  of  temper,  polite  con ve ration,  and  courteous 
manners,  and  were  all  afterwards  rewarded  according  to 
their  merits  and  just  expectatious.  two  of  them  being  rai^id 
to  the  consulate.  These  men,  therefore,  were  not  only 
tutors,  but  mudul)  upon  which  tbe  more  perfect  character 
of  Aurelius  was  formed ;  the  foundation  of  which,  however, 
he  piously  says  was  laid  by  hua  parents.  From  what  he  bud 
heardofhisfathcr.be  learned  raidosty  and  manly  Qrmness; 
from  his  mother,  piety,  generosity,  and  simplicity  of  life; 
from  his  giaodfothet  virtuous  dispO!iition  of  mind,  and 
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habitual  oomm&nd  of  temper,  &c.  For  the  art  of  govera- 
mcDt,  and  the  maanera  that  give  dignity  to  a  ruler,  he 
arterwardi  ttudied  the  public  and  private  conduct  of  Anto- 

niuus  Piufl.  Mast  of  lii«  teacbera  went  Stoics.  One  of  tlie 
niMt  dislingAiifihed  of  them,  Rusticus.  procured  him  a  copy 
ofthu  works  of  Epictotua,  which  conScmed  his  natural  incli- 
nation to  Stoicism,  and  became  his  inseparable  companions; 
he  delighted  in  commenting  upon  them,  and  tbanked  the 
gods  for  furnishing  him  with  a  manual  from  which  he  could 
collect  wherewith  to  conduct  hia  1L&  with  honour  to  him- 
self and  advantage  to  his  couiitry.  The  life  and  writings 
of  the  emperor  rank  him,  indeed,  amongst  the  best  teachers 
and  brightest  ornaments  of  the  stoical  school,  and  have  led 
his  biographers  to  expatiate  upon  its  merits.  It  would  be 
out  of  place  here  to  do  more  than  to  acknowledge  the  general 
excellence  of  its  moral  rules,  and  their  universal  application 
as  a  system  of  moral  philosophy  to  the  use  of  men  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions  in  society.  From  this  circumstance. 
Stoicism  had  more  followers  than  any  other  philosophical 
sect.  Much  has  been  said  of  its  extreme  severity:  per- 
haps from  some  of  its  fuHowers  having  overstrained  its  rules, 
and  adopted  practices  more  rigid  than  are  consistent  with 
nature  and  conformable  to  reason ;  but  such  men  are  nscetii 
and  not  Stoics.  But,  admitting  ils  rules  to  be  laid  down 
an  extreme  manner,  they  stand  upon  the  same  footing 
certain  theories  in  the  exact  sciences  that  find  their  natural 
limits  in  practice.  In  the  lives  of  Epictetus  and  Aurelius. 
the  just  lirails  of  the  rules  of  Stoicism,  and  the  proof  of 
their  utility  to  men  of  all  conditions  in  life,  may  be  found. 
Thoy  were  equally  adapted  lo  the  purposes  of  these  two  men, 
who  may  be  called  the  extreme  links  of  the  social  chain. 
The  one  was  the  slave  of  a,  man  freed  from  every  slavery 
hut  that  of  his  own  vices  by  Nero,  living  in  the  worst  of 
times,  with  the  worst  examples  immediately  before  his  eyes, 
nnd  trusting  to  chance  and  bis  own  exertions  for  education. 
The  other  was  not  only  a  freeman,  but  born  to  command, 
and  enjoying  every  advantage;  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the 
lives  and  practices  of  these  two  men  contrary  to  nature  and 
social  order,  and  little  or  nothing  more  lo  be  required  of 
citheroftbemthan  what  they  performed.  They  were  equally 
remarkable  for  moral  excellence  and  virtuous  conduct  in 
every  respect ;  and  they  have  each  left  us  the  rules  by  which 
ihey  governed  themsolvea.  [See  Arbian,  and  Ei'ictktus,] 
Tile  work  of  Aurelius,  which  is  divided  into  twelve  books, 
and  written  in  Greek,  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  his 
MeditationM.  There  has  been  much  unnecessary  cavilling 
about  its  Greek  title,  rmv  tit  lavriv,  variously  rendered  'of 
and  to  himself,'  or  '  concerning  himself.'  It  is  a  private 
note'book,  kept  for  a  purjMie  that  the  critic.a  would  have  been 
better  employed  in  pointmg  out  Aurelius  accomplished  the 
arduous  task  of  passing  through  a  life  of  extraordinary  diffi- 
culty and  temptation  with  unblemished  character.  His  son 
entirely  failed  in  it,  not  from  disability,  for  he  was  educated 
as  his  father  was.  and  showed  every  inclination  to  walk  in 
his  steps,  till  be  became  free  from  his  father's  observation  and 
control  {  till  then  he  must  have  given  satisfaction,  for  his 
father  thanks  the  gods  that  he  had  found  proper  tutors  for 
his  children.  We  must  therefore  infer  that  education  and 
natural  inclination  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  keep 
B  man  in  the  paths  of  virtue  without  an  unremitting  dis- 
cipline. The  severest  and  most  important  rule  of  Stoicism 
relates  to  self-government,  and  enjoins  daily  and  hourly 
examination  of  all  our  thoughti.  words,  and  actions.  This 
golden  rule  Commodus  nei-lected.  Aurelius  always  ob- 
served it,  as  his  book  proves;  it  was  his  monitor  to  keep 
him  to  his  dut;f ;  it  fully  illustrates  the  efficacy  of  stoical 
discipline,  and  its  effect  upon  the  man  himself  gives  it 
its  peculiar  value.  Besides  this,  it  contains  the  history  of 
his  education,  and  a  collection  of  rules,  dogmas,  theorems. 
comments,  and  opinions,  put  down  as  they  were  suggested 
hy  poising  events,  readmg,  or  conversation ;  sometimes 
they  appear  to  be  preparatives  for  particular  coies  in  which 
ho  expected  to  be  called  upon  to  act  or  decide.  They  form 
no  regular  series,  nor  have  they  any  relative  order,  but  they 
alltend  to  the  purposes  of  morals,  disclplitie,  and  self- govern - 
mcnL  When  not  new,  they  are  placed  in  a  new  light.  They 
may  be  considered  as  a  supplement  to  Epictetus,  and  the 
two  together  form  the  best  code  of  moral  discipline  \etl  to 
us  by  the  anticnt  philosophers.  This  book  was  Srst  edited 
in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Xylander.  Ziirich,  1534,  then  hy 
M.  Casaubon  in  1643,  much  improved;  but  still  more  by 
Qataker,  Camb.  ieS3,  with  some  valuable  tables  of  refer- 
ence.   It  was  »-edited  by  G.  Stanhope,  with  Dacier's  life, 
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Lond.  1697,  1704.  An  edition  by  J.  M.  Schulz  was  pub- 
lished at  Schlesvrig,  1802;  and  another  by  Coray,  Patii, 
1816.  The  English  translations  are  by  M,  Casaubuii— 
seven  editions  betweefl  1634  and  1702 ;  the  reader  is  con 
fused  by  his  explanations  of  his  own  language  as  be  goesuii: 
by  J.  Collier,  remarkable  for  its  vulgarity:  by  J.  Thomsun, 
1747.  Anonymous, Glasgow,  1749,  haiBhly  literal;  audly 
R.  Graves,  1792,  said  to  be  the  best,  but  very  bad. 

The  events  of  Aurelius's  life  are  marked  by  wise  and 
prudent  conduct.  He  passed  through  all  the  offices  usually 
given  to  persons  of  his  rank  and  pretensions,  and  a:>  lie 
most  punctually  attended  to  his  duty  in  them,  he  obtained 
those  facilities  as  a  man  of  business  for  which  bewasic- 
markable.  In  his  fifteenth  year  the  daughter  of  Ceioniut 
Commodus  was  betrothed  to  him  by -the  desire  of  Hailrinn, 
but  the  union  was  dissolved  by  Antoninus  Pius  alter  Ha- 
drian's death.  His  adaption  by  Antoulnus  Pius  took  pluce 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  when  he  was  named  Marcus  .^lius 
Atvelius.  After  the  death  of  Hadrian  he  married  bit 
cousin  Faustina,  daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius,  a  lady  whose 
conduct  was  not  calculated  to  promote  his  happiness,  and 
though  he  had  ample  cause,  he  refused  to  divorce  bcr. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  new  father  in  161,  he  took  the  name 
of  Antoninus,  and  immediately  associated  Lucius  Vtrui 
with  himself  as  partner  In  the  empire :  he  also  gave  liini 
his  daughter  Lucdla  in  marriage.  This  last  ana  highest 
office  Aurelius  accepted  at  the  request  of  the  seoale, 
much  against  his  inclination ;  but  havioe  accepted  it,  he 
suffered  his  fondness  lor  study  and  philoBophic  retire- 
to  Interfere  with  his  public  duty.  A  troublesome 
reign  ensued,  beginning  with  inundatioDs,  earthquakes, 
famine,  and  pestilence,  causing  universal  distress,  which 
it  required  extraordinary  exertion  to  alleviate.  The  life 
i(  a  man  whose  object  was  peace  was  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  war,  owing  to  former  emperora  having  con- 
quered more  countries  than  they  could  unite  in  one  empire. 
This  was  only  making  as  mauy  enemies,  open  and  con- 
cealed, as  conquests.     The  safety  of  the  empire,  however. 

T  depended  upon  its  keeping  all  its  provinces,  fur  if 
its  inaliihty  to  do  so  could  be  proved,  common  cause  would 
be  made  against  it,  and  its  destruction  would  follou'. 
Hence  It  became  the  duty  of  Aurelius  to  put  down  the  in- 
surrections that  broke  out  In  all  quartere.  This  he  did  by 
activity,  fortitude,  and  a  prudent  choice  of  hid  lieutenant./: 
he  was  everywhere  vlctoriaus ;  and  he  took  the  best  means 
in  his  power  to  make  his  victories  effective,  by  showing 
mercy  and  clemency  to  the  conquered,  endeavouring  there- 
by to  prove  that  he  was  a  ruler  under  whose  sway  they  might 
live  in  peace  if  they  pleased.  But  the  apint  of  liberty 
and  independence  on  the  frontiers  could  not  be  suppi'essol'i 
all  that  Aurelius  could  do  was  to  maintain  the  inteKrilv  i>f 
the  empire  during  his  nigu,  leaving  the  same  hop«lcks  task 


to  his  succeuors. 
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The  calamities  m  Italy  were  not  ended  when  the  Parthian 
f&r  broke  out:  Verus  took  the  command  in  this  war,  and 
retttined  Tietorioua,  a.d.  166,  hut  brought  the  plague  with 
hiffl  to  Rome.  (See  Ybrus.)  Calpurnius  Agricola  was  sent 
ipkii  the  Britons,  who  threatened  insurrection ;  and  Au- 
fidius  Victoriuus  against  the  Catti.    The  two  emperors  soon 
after  marched  together  a^inst  the  Marcomanni,  and  obliged 
them  to  sue  for  peace.    In  returning  fix)m  this  expedition 
Verus  died,  B.C.  169.     In  the  year  170  Aurelius  was  com- 
pelled to. prepare  for  a  more  serious  war  against  the  northern 
Dations.    During  this  campaign  a  battle  was  fought  with 
the  lazyges  on  the  firozen  Danube:  and  in  the  year  174 
an  event  happened  which  has  given  rise  to  much  con- 
troversy, though  we  have  no  good  account  of  it.    It  is 
said  that  the  army  of  Aurelius,  being  unwarily  drawn  into 
a  defile  by  the  Quadi,  was  nearly  overcome  by  the  attacks 
of  the  enemvt  whom,  Sit>m  the  nature  of  the  place,  the 
Romans  could  not  resist,  as  well  as  from  fatigue,  the 
unusual  heat  of  the  weather,  and  above  all  the  want  of 
rater,  which  they  had  not  tasted  for  some  days.    From 
this  difficultv  they  were  suddenly  relieved  by  a  violent 
storm,  that  fell  Ughtly  on  them,  and  gave  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  refreshing  themselves,  while  it  directed  its  furir 
against  the  enemy,  throwing  them  into  confusion ;  and, 
as  some  say,  the  lightning,  to  which  others  add  wildfire, 
artuall?  destroyed  them.    The  Romans  took  advantage  of 
the  crisi:},  and  gained  a  victory.    Upon  this,  some  unlucky 
le^eadist,  not  knowing  that  the  12th  or  Thunderinff  Le- 
^m,  which  was  enga^d  in  this  affair,  had  its  name  oefore 
it  happened,  took  occasion  to  call  it  a  Christian  Legion,  and 
to  attribute  the  miraculous  storm  to  the  efficacy  of  its 
prayers    and  a  letter  exists  from  the  emperor  to  the  senate 
acknowledging  the  fact    This  letter  is  in  Greek :  no  Latin 
ori^'iaal,  or  any  similar  authentic  document,  can  be  found ; 
and  nobody  will  believe  that  Aurelius  would  insult  the  senate 
by  writing  to  them  in  a  foreign  language,  though  it  may 
be  ar^ed,  as  it  has  been,  that  this  is  only  the  substance  of 
the  emperor's  communication,  and  not  to  be  considered  as 
the  original.    (See  the  letter  in  D*Ac!er*8  Life  of  Aurelius, 
Stanhope's  ed.)     But  the  internal  evidence  of  the  letter  is 
perhaps  sufficient  to  destroy  its  credit.    The  heathens  are 
&ltt  said  to  have  acknowledged  the  miracle,  and  to  have  attri- 
buted it  to  the  pi^^n  of  tneir  good  emperor.  (See  Capito- 
linos,  cap.  24.)    Irie  Antonine  column  at  Rome  comme- 
Qorates  the  miraculous  shower  in  the  historical  sculptures 
OD  its  shaft.    [See  Antoninb  Column.] 

This  letter  to  the  Senate,  if  genuine,  woold  prove  that 
ume  kind  of  persecution  bad  Men  carried  on  against  the 
Christians ;  for  the  emperor  herein  declares  that  they  are 
not  for  the  future  to  be  iwdested  for  their  religious  opinions. 
There  is  also  anotb^  letter,  said  to  be  written  by  Aurelius  to 
the  council  of  Aaia  assembled  at  Ephesus»  upon  the  subject 
of  persecuting  the  Christians.  This  letter  acquits  Aurelius, 
in  as  far  as  it  forbids  persecution,  and  confines  punishment 
to  civil  erimest  vad  not  to  <^inions.  (See  Euseb.  Hiit,  Ecclee, 
iv.  13.)  Some  attribute  it  to  Antoninus  Pius :  but  the  charge 
of  persecotioa  is  ttill  maintained  aaainst  Aurelius,  especially 
in  the  eariy  part  of  his  reign.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
to  reconcile  this  with  his  uiown  character  and  writings. 
Crevier  (ir.  f.  463)  ealk  him  the  author  of  the  fourth  per- 
secution agamst  the  Christians,  but  he  gives  no  proof,  and 
Admits  i\uA  the  emperor  published  no  ^ict  against  them. 
Marcos  certainly  appears  not  to  have  liked  the  Christians : 
perhaps  he  even  hated  Uiem.  (See  Medit.  xL  3,  and  Gata- 
Ws  note.) 

During  his  long  northern  campaigns  Aurelius  crossed  the 
Danube,  and  broueht  the  Sarmatians  to  terms.  His  victories 
ue  commemorated  on  one  of  the  medals  which  we  have  given. 
But  the  rebellion  of  Avidius  Cassius  in  the  east  compelled 
the  Emperor  to  return  to  Rome,  and  to  leave  the  barbarians 
of  the  north  in  a  more  powerful!  position  than  was  con- 
sistent with  the  safety  of  the  frontiers. 

The  clemencv,  justice,  and  sound  policy  of  the  Emperor 
vere  particulany  shown  in  this  rebellion  of  Cassius  (a.d. 
^75),  who,  after  a  feeble  and  unsuccessM  attempt  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  empire,  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  officers. 
He  would  not  extend  the  usual  penalties  to  his  family,  nor 
fitiQer  many  of  his  accomplices  to  be  punished ;  he  even 
|)e$m)yed  bis  private  correspondence,  tnat  none  might  live 
in  (ear,  and  be  induced  to  continue  in  rebellion  as  their 
only  safety.  He  left  the  whole  matter  to  the  senate,  as 
if  it  had  been  an  ordinary  affair,  recommending  the  great- 
^t  clemency,  as  he  was  most  diesirous  of  freeing  himself 


from  all  imputation  of  revengeful  feeling.    [See  CASSitTS« 
Avidius.] 

After  the  death  of  Cassius,  the  Emperor  made  a  journey 
into  the  east  in  order  to  restore  tranquillity,  which  had 
been  somewhat  interrupted  by  the  late  rebellion.  In  his 
visit  to  Lower  Egypt  and  Syria,  he  conciliated  the  good- 
will and  affection  of  his  various  subjects  by  his  kindness 
and  his  affable  manners.  During  his  return  through  Asia 
Minor,  his  wife  Faustina,  who  accompanied  him,  died  at  a 
place  called  Halale,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus.  Though 
her  infidelity  to  the  Emperor  was  generally  believed,  tne 
good-natured  prince,  who  either  knew  nothing  of  it  or  took 
no  notice  of  it,  lamented  her  loss  as  if  she  had  been  the 
best  of  wives ;  and  the  Senate,  in  the  usual  "ttyle  of  adu- 
lation, decreed  a  temple  to  her  memory,  and  raised  her  to 
divine  honours  with  the  title  of  Diva.  Aurelius  also  in- 
stituted a  new  establishment  for  young  ladies  under  the 
title  of  NovsD  Puellee  Faustinianse,  ir\  imitation  of  that 
which  was  created  by  Antoninus  in  honour  of  the  mother 
of  the  empress.  [See  Antoninus.]  We  should  not  omit 
to  mention,  in  opposition  to  the  accounts  of  Capitolinus  and 
Dion  Cassius,  that  the  emperor  extols  the  obedience,  affec- 
tion, and  simplicity  of  his  wife.   {Meditai,  i.  1 7.) 

At  Smyrna,  the  Emperor  witnessed  a  display  of  the 
rhetorical  talents  of  Aristides,  who  pronounced  on  that  oc- 
casion his  declamation  in  praise  of  Smyrna,  which  still 
exists  among  his  works.  Two  years  afterwards,  when 
Smyrna  was  ruined  by  an  earthquake,  Aristides  prevailed 
upon  the  Emperor  to  extend  to  its  suffering  inhabitants  the 
same  bounty  that  he  harl  already  bestowed  on  other  cities. 
[See  Aristides,  ^Elius.] 

From  Sm}Tna  Aurelius  passed  to  Athens,  where  he 
appears  to  have  been  admitted  into  the  sacred  mysteries  of 
Ceres.  During  his  reign  he  showed  his  affection  to  this 
antient  seat  of  learning  by  founding  chairs  of  philosophy 
for  the  four  chief  sects,  the  Platonics,  Stoics,  Peripatetics, 
and  Epicureans;  and  also  a  professorship  of  rhetoric. 

The  close  of  the  philosophical  Emperor's  life  was  not  spent 
in  the  peaceful  retirement  which  he  loved,  but  in  the  midst  of 
a  northern  campaign  against  the  Marcomanni,  Hermunduri» 
Sarmatians,  and  Quadi.  His  son  Commodus  accompanied 
him  during  these  campaigns,  which  appear  to  have  lasted 
between  two  and  three  years.  Aurelius  died,  B.C.  180, 
after  a  short  illness,  at  Vindebona  (Vienna),  in  his  fifty - 
ninth  vear,  having  reigned  ten  years  alone,  and  nine  with 
his  colleague.  His  loss  was  regretted  by  the  whole  empire ' 
he  was  ranked  amongst  the  gods,  and  every  house  in 
Rome  had  his  statue  or  picture.  ()ne  of  the  medals  that 
we  have  given,  bearing  the  inscription  consbcratio,  repre- 
sents the  apotheosis  of  Aurelius.  [See  Apotheosis.]  Suidaa 
(copying,  of  course,  some  of  the  panegyrists  of  the  emperor) 
says,  *  It  is  easier  to  admire  his  character  in  silence  than  to 
give  it  due  praise.*  It  may  all  be  traced  in  his  book ;  and 
whoever  will  contemplate  that  will  assuredly  be  the  better 
for  it  (See  life  ofM,  ArUoninua^  by  Capitolinus :  Herodian, 
lib.  i. ;  Dion.  Cass.  lib.  71 ;  the  various  authorities  referred 
to  in  Grataker*s  edition  by  Stanhope ;  and  the  uncritical  Life 
of  Aurelius  by  Cievier;  Hutoire  des  Empereurs  Romaine^ 
voh  iv.) 

AURE'LIUS  VICTOR.  Four  books  are  commonly 
published  together  under  the  name  of  Aurelius  Victor. 
1.  '  Origo  Gentis  Romans,*  an  imperfect  work,  beginning 
with  Janus  and  Saturn,  and  going  down  to  the  foundation 
of  Rome.  2.  *  De  Viris  Illustrious  Urbis  Romie,*  which  con* 
tains  short  biographies  of  the  most  illustrious  Romans,  with 
a  few  foreigners,  from  Romulus  down  to  Pompey.  3.  'De 
CflBsaribus,'  which  contains  the  lives  of  the  emperors,  from 
Augustus  to  the  appointment  of  Julian  to  govern  Gaul, 
A.D.  356.  4.  '  De  Vita  et  Moribus  Imperatorum  Romano- 
rum,*  or  Aurelii  Victoria  Epitome,  another  bistory  of  the 
emperors,  from  Augustus  to  the  death  of  Th^osius  the 
Great,  a.d.  395, 

That  all  these  are  not  written  by  the  same  person  is 
generally  acknowledged ;  by  whom  they  are  written  it  is 
harder  to  say.  It  is  pretty  well  agreed  that  the  *  Origo '  ia 
not  written  by  the  same  person  as  the  *  Illustrious  Men,'  or 
the  *  Ceesars ; '  and  some  persons,  on  very  slight  grounds^ 
have  attributed  it  to  Asconius  the  critic.  The  •  Illustrious 
Men*  has  been  variously  ascribed  to  Cornelius  Nepos» 
Pliny  the  Younger,  Suetonius,  and  the  true  Aurelius  Victor, 
who  is  the  undoubted  author  of  the  *  Caesars.*  Of  his  life 
we  know  hardly  anj  thing :  he  tells  us  {De  Cas.  xx.  5> 
that  he  was  '  bom  in  the  country,  of  a  poor  and  unlearned 
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father,*  and  it  is  conjectured,  from  his  ahundant  praises  of 
Africa,  that  he  was  a  native  of  that  province.  The  '  CsBsars  * 
seems,  on  the  evidence  of  a  passage  written  in  the  present 
tense,  to  have  been  composed  about  the  year  359 ;  and  there 
are  other  grounds  for  supposing  that  Victor  was  alive  at  that 
time.  It  is  said  in  Ammianus  Marccllinus  (xxi.)  that  the 
Emperor  Julian  *  appointed  Victor  the  historian  prefect  of 
Pannonia  Secunda,  and  honoured  him  with  a  brazen  statue,* 
and  that  some  time  after  he  was  made  prefect  of  the  city. 
Now  there  is  an  inscription  extant,  from  which  we  learn  that 
Aurelius  Victor  was  prefect  of  the  city  in  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius ;  and  it  is  probable  that  these  two  notices  refer  to 
the  same  person.  We  also  know  that  Aurelius  Victor  was 
consul  with  Valentinian,  a.d.  369.  This  brings  us  to  con- 
sider who  was  the  author  of  the  *  Epitome,*  which  extends 
to  the  death  of  Theodosius.  In  all  the  titles  prefixed  to  the 
MSS.  it  is  mentioned  as  'Epitome  ex  libns,*  'breviatus 
ex  libris,*  Sext.  Aur.  Victoris;  and  Mad.  Dacier  thinks 
that  it  is  really  an  epitome,  taken  partly  from  other  sources 
than  the '  Caesars  *  of  Victor,  which  she  believes  to  have 
come  to  us  imperfect,  and  to  have  extended  to  the  reign  of 
Theodosms.  This  opinion  is  countenanced  by  there  being 
no  formal  conclusion  to  the  work  as  it  now  stands.  Nor  is 
it  impossible,  nor  indeed  improbable,  supposing  Victor  to 
have  been  in  middle  life  between  the  years  359  and  369, 
that  he  may  have  lived  and  continued  his  work  down  to 
the  end  of  Theodosius*s  reign  in  395,  where  the  Epitome 
ends. 

Neither  the  style  nor  the  contents  of  these  books  entitle 
the  author  to  a  high  place  among  historians.  The  most 
important  portion  is  that  which  contains  the  history  of  the 
empire,  where  the  frequent  want  of  all  contemporary  autho- 
rity renders  a  continuous  sketch,  even  though  it  be  a  meagre 
one,  of  the  more  value.  The  editions  of  Aurelius  Victor 
are  numerous :  among  the  best  are  the  Dolphin,  and  those 
of  Schott,  Gruner,  Amtzenius,  &c.  The  most  modern  which 
we  have  seen  noticed  is  that  of  Schoenbergcr,  Vienn. 
1 820.  Valpy's  Delphin  edition  (vol.  i.)  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  notices  from  various  writers  concerning  the  life 
of  Victor,  and  the  authorship  of  the  works  bearing  his 
name.  (See  also  Moller,  Disputatio  de  Aurelio  Victore, 
Altdorf.  1805.) 

AU'REUS,  or  DENARIUS  AUREUS,  the  ordinary 
Roman  coin  of  gold,  was  ecjuivalent  to  twenty- five  silver 
denarii,  or  a  hunui-ed  sestertii. 

Gold  was  first  struck  at  Rome  in  the  year  of  the  city  547, 
or  207  before  Christ,  in  the  consulship  of  C.  CI.  Nero  and 
M.  Liv.  Salinator,  sixty-two  years  after  the  introduction  of  the 
coinage  of  silver.  The  earliest  coin  of  gold  at  this  time  was 
named  a  scruple  (scrupulum),  and  went  for  twenty  sesterces 


'    Serapalum. 
[BritMufl.    Gold.    Actual  siio.] 

of  that  age.  (See  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  3 ;  edit.  Dale- 
campii,  et  Variorum.  In  other  editions,  c.  13.)  It  had  the 
head  of  Mars  on  one  side,  and  an  eagle  standing  on  a 
thunderbolt  upon  the  other,  with  the  word'ROMA.*  below; 
and  was  marked  xx  at  the  back  of  the  head  of  Mara.  Raper 
(Inquiry  into  the  Value  ofantient  Greek  and  Roman  Money, 
Philos,  Transact,  Ixi.  p.  508.)  determines  the  weight  of  the 
scruple  to  have  been  1 74  Troy  grains,  which  is  the  weight 
of  one  in  perfect  condition  in  the  British  Museum.  Nauzeus, 
as  quoted  by  Eckhel,  (Doctr.  Num,  Vet,  tom.  v.  c.  4.)  makes 
the  true  weight  twenty-one  grains  and  one-third.    These,  as 


A  triple  Saropiiluiii. 
[Brit.  Mm.    Gold,    ictaal  ■!»>.] 


it  appears,  are  Paris  grains  (see  Eckhel.  v.  4) ;  1 7J  Troy 
grains  being  about  equivalent  to  2H  Paris  grains.  Its 
double  was  marked  xxxx,  or  forty  sesterces ;  and  its  triple 
^x,  or  sixty,  which  weighed  52  grains.  The  symbol  which 
precedes  the  x  on  this  triple  scruple,  indicates  L  or  50: 


Eckhel  shows,  that  on  the  denarii  of  Tib.  Claudius,  and  in 
other  cases,  the  Romans  represented  50  by  a  symbol  very 
like  an  inverted  T. 

Pliny  proceeds  to  say  that  it  was  afterwards  usual  to 
coin  forty  pieces  out  of  the  pound  of  gold  Garger  in  size,  of 
course,  bearing  the  general  name  of  Aurei),  and  that  the 
Roman  emperors  by  degrees  made  them  forty-five  to  the 
pound.  In  a  passage,  the  corruptness  of  which  is  more  than 
suspected,  some  of  the  texts  ascribe  this  last  change  to  Nero. 

Alexander  Severus  coined  pieces  of  one-half  and  one- 
third  of  the  aureus,  called  Semissis  and  Tremissis  (Ml 
Lamprid.  in  Alex,  Severi  Vita,  cap.  39),  whence  the  aureus 
came  to  be  called  solidus  or  solidus  aureus,  as  being  the 
integer. 

Soon  after  the  reign  of  this  prince  the  coinage  became 
very  irregular,  till  Constantino  entirely  new-modelled  it  by 
coining  aurei  of  seventy-two  to  the  pound  of  gold  (see  the 
Codex  Theod,  de  Ponderatoribus,  $  1.  Cod,  Justin.  I.  x.tit. 
70.  de  Susceptoribus  $  5.) ;  a  more  convenient  number  than 
either  forty  or  forty-five,  as  it  divided  the  ounce  and  half 
ounce  without  a  fraction. 

Eckhel  from  Nauzeus  {Doctr,  Num,  Vet.  ut  supr!)  divides 
the  variations  of  weight  of  the  aurei  between  the  year  547  of 
Rome  and  Caracalla's  time  into  eight  epochs,  varyin;^  in 
the  respective  coins  from  153  to  128  (Paris)  grains.  That 
the  estimates  are  correct  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
facts,  ascertained  from  aurei,  or  gold  denarii,  all  in  a  state 
of  high  preservation  in  the  British  Museum.  An  aureus  of 
Julius  Caesar  weighed  123  grains,  which  is  exactly  the 
weight  of  an  English  sovereign.  Out  of  twenty- five  gold 
denarii  of  Augustus,  one  weighed  115  grains,  five  weighed 
120  grains  each,  three  120:}.  four  121  grains,  four  122,  and 
one  127.  Of  fifteen  aurei  of  Nero,  four  weighed  113 
grains,  two  114,  two  116,  two  118,  one  119,  one  120. 
An  aureus  of  Maximianus  II.  weighed  81  grains,  Carau- 
sius  67,  and  Maxentius  79.  The  coin  of  Carausius.  of  which 
a  copy  is  here  given,  is  believed  to  be  unique.    Tlie  Rev.  Mr. 


[Brit.  Mai.    Gold.    Actaal  lUe.] 

Cracherode,  who  bequeathed  it  to  the  British  Museum, 
bought  it  at  the  price  of  150/.  Of  the  aurei  of  Constantine 
in  the  Museum,  one  weighed  66  grains,  three  67,  three  69^, 
one  73),  and  one  81).  The  highest  weights  are  possibly  of 
coins  struck  before  Constantine*s  re-arrangement  of  the 
coinage.  All  here  mentioned,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
are  of  gold  without  alloy. 

The  average  weight  of  the  aurei  of  Augustus,  then,  ap^ 
pears  to  have  been  nearly  121  grains;  that  of  Nero's  aurei 
nearly  117. 

Raper  says  the  Consular  aurei  weighed  at  a  mean 
126  grains.  Some  of  the  Family  aurei  in  the  Museum 
weigh  122,  124,  and  125  grains. 

The  following  is  Letronne*s  table  of  the  mean  weight  of 
Aurei,  transferred  into  Troy  grains : — 

French  gr.  Troy  gt. 

J.  Cffisar    ....  153.25  125.73 

Augustus.    .    .    .  148.71  121.97 

Tiberius    ....  145.7  119.53 

Caligula    ....  144.5  118.55 

Claudius    ....  144.6  118.63 

Nero 139.5  114.44 

Titus 137.3  112.64 

(See  Letronne,  Considerations ginerales  sur  t Evaluation 
des  Monnaies  Grecques  et  Romaines,  ^c.  Paris,  1817.  4to.) 

Victors  in  the  chariot  races  were  usually  rewarded  with 
aurei.  (See  Suetonius,  CZaud.  cap.  21.  $  10.  Juv.  Sat.  vii. 
243.)  The  Scholiast  observes  that  no  more  than  five  were 
allowed  to  be  given  in  such  cases.  (Buleng.  de  Cifco, 
c.  55.)  The  fee  (probably  the  maximum)  to  a  lawyer  was 
centum  aurei,  see  Ulnian  (D.  i.  12.  de  extr.  cognit.)  A 
single  aureus  was  all  that  Justinian  permitted  to  be  risked 
at  dice.  (Cool.  Calcagninus  de  Tahrum  Tess,  et  Cak. 
Ludis,  ap,  Greov.  Thesaur,  torn.  vii.  col.  1228.) 

The  reader  who  wishes  for  information  upon  tho  aureus» 
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beyond  wbat  is  here  given,  may  consult  Pitiscus,  Lexicon  i. 
p,  220  in  voce ;  Eckhel,  Doctr,  Num.  Vet,  torn.  v. ;  Pin- 
kerton,  Es9oy  on  Medals,  vol.  i.  p.  144 ;  and  Raper's  Inquiry, 
already  referred  to. 

AURICH,  at  present  a  landdrostei,  or  province,  of  Hano- 
Ter,  formed,  in  antient  times,  the  eastern  part  of  the  land  of 
tbeFrisii,  and  at  a  more  recent  date  the  principality  of  East 
Friesbnd.  It  is  the  most  north-westerly  point  of  Germany, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  kingdom  of  Holland  and 
the  bay  of  the  North  Sea,  into  which  the  Eras  discharges 
itself;  on  the  north  by  the  North  Sea ;  on  the  east  by  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Holstein-Oldenburg ;  and  on  the  south  by 
the  territory  of  Meppen.  The  whole  surface  of  the  province 
is  60  complete  a  fiat,  that  the  Plotenberg,  the  highest  land, 
does  not  exceed  sixty  feet  in  elevation  above  the  sea.  The 
districts  adjacent  to  the  North  Sea,  which  washes  nearly 
one  bidf  of  its  frontier,  are  the  most  fertile  marsh-land  in 
the  Hanoverian  dominions.  They  are  separated  from 
the  interior  of  the  province,  which  is  a  series  of  moors  and 
heaths,  by  a  tract  of  sand  between  two  and  three  miles  in 
breadth ;  on  the  sea  side,  they  are  protected  against  the 
orean  by  a  rampart  of  artificial  dykes,  twenty-four  feet  high, 
ud  nearly  one  hundred  miles  in  length.  The  larger  vil- 
la^ in  thi«  marsh-land  are  built  upon  eminences,  thrown 
up  by  the  natives ;  they  are  clean  and  airy,  but  destitute  of 
trees  or  other  natural  shelter.  The  tenements  in  the  more 
barren  districts  are  scarcely  superior  to  the  Hottentot 
enak  The  area  of  Aurich  is  estimated  at  1134  English 
fqQ«re  miles ;  of  this  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  has 
converted  351,202  Friesland  dimats,  out  of  525,202,  into  cul- 
tivable land ;  49,000  more  are  barren  heath,  and  the  remain- 
ing 125,000  are  moors,  which  produce  turf  for  fuel.  The 
whole  extent  of  woodland  is  not  more  than  6800  morgen ; 
about  4330  acres.  The  Ems  traverses  the  province  in  the 
Kmtb,  and  in  the  middle  of  its  course  receives  the  Leda, 
after  its  waters  have  been  increased  by  the  Jiimme.  The 
coast  is  fronted  hy  banks  of  sand,  varying  from  four  to  nine 
miles  in  breadth*  and  covered  by  the  tide  at  high- water ;  their 
outer  margin  is  dotted  with  a  chain  of  islands,  which  are 
nothing  more  than  masses  of  sand  thinly  coated  with  grass, 
and  tenanted  by  the  poor  fisherman  and  his  family,  whose 
vretched  hovel  is  exposed  in  high  winds  to  the  inroad  of  the 
vares.  Nordeney,  the  central  island  in  the  chain,  is  partially 
visited  in  the  summer  months  for  the  purpose  of  sea-bathing. 
These  islands  occupy  about  sixteen  square  miles  of  the  whole 
area  of  Aurich.  The  province  consists  of  six  hailiwicks,  or 
circles,  and  contains  five  towns,  among  which  are  Emden, 
Leer,  and  Norden ;  145  parities ;  and,  as  appears  by  the 
census  of  1833,  152,408  inhabitants,  who,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  four  congregations  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  as  many 
of  Mennonites,  are  of  the  Protestant  faith.  They  are  con- 
siderable growers  of  grain,  particularly  oats  and  rapeseed ; 
breed  great  numbers  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle ;  make 
much  noney;  and  are  actively  engaged  in  foreign  com- 
merce and  the  herring- fishery  on  the  Scotch  coast.  Their 
export  of  the  native  produce  of  the  country  is  to  the  amount 
of )  60,000/.  a-year  and  upwards.  The  immoveable  property 
of  the  province  producing  income  has  been  estimated  at 
60,446.600  dollars  (about  8,311,900/.)*  and  the  moveable  at 
-t^^^ 7,7 18  dollars  (about  606,270/.,  which  give  a  total  of 
S.918,170/.)  Its  gross  return  of  produce  sold  is  computed 
at  7,666,531  dollars,  or  about  1,054,140/.  per  annum. 

There  are  no  people  in  Europe  who  showed  greater  jea- 
It'u^y  of  their  independence  in  past  times,  and  displayed 
nobler  courage  in  asserting  it,  than  the  East  Frieslanders. 
Tliere  was  a  time,  indeed,  when  they  gloried  in  styling 
themselves,  pre-eminently,  '  the  emperor's  free  subjects  ;* 
and  they  were  every  way  deserving  of  this  title  until  they 
j^ufTtred  their  leaders  to  surrender  their  liberties  into  the 
hinds  of  the  Zirksena  family,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
ccutury.  From  this  period,  until  the  year  1657,  that  family 
niled  over  it  as  counts,  and  subsequently  to  the  latter  date, 
&^  princes  of  the  empire.  The  Zirksenas  having  become 
«xitnct  in  1 744,  East  Friesland  was  taken  possession  of  by 
Frederic  the  Great:  in  1806,  the  French  separated  it  from 
the  l^russian  dominions  and  annexed  it  to  Holland ;  and 
i)<ne  years  afterwards  Prussia,  having  re-established  her 
r);'hl  to  it,  ceded  it  to  the  king  of  Hanover,  who  incorporated 
it  with  his  states  under  the  name  of  the  Landdrostei  of  Aurich. 

Aurich  contains  twelve  circles,  viz.  Aurich,  Berum,  Em- 
den, Esers,  Friedeburg.  Yemguro,  Leer,  Norden,  Pewsum, 
Stickhauseo,  Veedcn,  and  Vidmund. 

AURICH,  the  capital  of  the  province,  as  well  as  of  one 


of  the  twelve  circles  into  which  the  province  is  divided,  is 
an  open  town,  situated  on  the  Treckschuiden  canal,  which 
unites  it  with  Emden,  from  which  it  is  about  fifteen  miles 
distant  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  It  is  neatly  built  in 
the  Dutch  style,  and  is  embellished  with  a  handsome  old 
palace,  the  residence  of  the  former  princes  of  East  Friesland, 
but  now  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Landdrostei,  or  gene- 
ral government  of  the  province.  It  is  the  seat  of  justice 
and  place  of  judicial  record  for  the  province,  as  well  as  of 
the  Protestant  Consistory,  and  once  possessed  a  mint,  the 
coin  struck  in  which  was  stamped  with  the  letter  D.  There 
are  a  handsome  market-place,  three  churches,  a  high  school 
or  gymnasium  recently  erected,  a  poor  and  orphan  house, 
four  public  libraries,  and  a  seminary  for  the  education  of 
mid  wives,  in  the  town.  It  contains  nearly  500  houses,  and 
between  3200  and  3300  inhabitants,  who  depend  upon  inter- 
nal traffic,  particularly  in  horses,  and  a  few  manufactories 
of  brandy,  leather,  tobacco,  tobacco-pipes,  and  paper,  for 
their  chief  subsistence.  The  canal,  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
is  forty  feet  broad,  has  three  sluices,  and  is  crossed  by  nine 
bridges.  Aurich  lies  in  53°  28'  N.  lat,  and  7°  28'  E.  long. ; 
about  120  miles  in  a  direct  line  N.W.  of  Hanover.  The 
neighbouring  village  of  Rahe  is  the  site  of  the  celebrated 
Upstalsboom,  or  national  assembly,  which  the  Frieslanders 
held  in  former  days. 

AURICULA,  in  horticulture,  a  kind  of  primrose,  found 
wild  abundantly  on  the  Swiss  Alps,  where  its  flowers  are 
usually  of  a  clear  hrisht  yellow ;  they  are  sometimes  white, 
but  this  is  unusual.  It  has  for  centuries  been  an  object  of 
cultivation  by  florists,  who  have  succeeded  in  raising  from 
seed  a  great  number  of  varieties  having  but  little  resem- 
blance to  the  wild  plant  except  in  foliage.  Instead  of  yellow 
or  white  there  is  substituted  a  centre  of  deep  purple  or  brown, 
surrounded  by  a  broad  edge  of  a  white,  grey,  or  green  powdery 
matter,  or  the  whole  corolla'  is  of  some  uniform  colour,  sucn 
as  purple,  deep  violet,  or  even  green  ;  the  latter  are  techni- 
cally called  eelfe,  and  although  more  beautiful  than  the 
powdered  kinds,  are  less  esteemed  by  florists. 

In  these  plants  the  great  object  of  the  grower  is  to  obtain 
large  clusters,  or  tntsses,  of  flowers,  and  clear,  well-defined 
colours ;  and  the  value  of  a  variety  is  determined  by  its  ex- 
cellence in  these  respects.  All  the  kinds  have  been  pro- 
cured by  sowing  seeds,  but  there  is  no  flower  which  produces 
more  seldom  a  new  variety  of  merit ;  and  it  often  happens 
that  out  of  some  thousand  seedlings  not  one  is  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  be  worth  preserving. 

Many  books  have  been  filled  with  directions  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  auricula,  and  these  directions  have  been 
given  so  fully,  that  one  hardly  knows  which  to  admire  tho 
most,  the  laboriousness  of  the  writers,  or  the  patience  of  their 
readers.  As  usually  happens,  the  rules  for  the  cultivation 
of  auriculas  may  be  reduced  to  a  very  few  fundamental 
principles,  the  application  of  which  may  be  safely  left  to 
the  good  sense  of  the  grower. 

The  first  consideration  is  under  what  circumstances  the 
auricula  grows  naturally.  It  is  found  on  the  mountains  of 
all  the  south  and  middle  of  Europe,  especially  on  those  of 
Switzerland.  In  those  places  it  might  be  supposed  that  it 
experiences  intense  cold  in  winter ;  but  this  is  probably  not 
the  fact,  for  it  is  covered  early  in  the  winter  with  a  thick  coat 
of  snow,  under  which  it  lies  buried  till  the  return  of  spring, 
protected  from  the  severest-  cold,  and  screened  from  tho 
stimulating  effect  of  light  When  the  snow  melts,  it 
begins  to  feel  the  excitement  of  brilliant  light,  and  to  un- 
fold beneath  a  pui*e  and  equable  atmosphere,  perpetually 
refreshed  by  the  breezes  that  blow  over  it,  and  rooting  into 
rich  vegetable  mould  which  is  kept  continually  damp  by 
the  melting  snow,  but  never  becomes  wet,  on  account  of 
the  steepness  of  the  situations  in  which  the  plant  delights 
to  dwell.  Under  the  same  circumstances  they  flower  and 
perfect  their  seeds ;  the  drier  weather  of  summer  arriving, 
they  cease  to  grow  with  vigour,  and  in  tho  autumn  have 
reached  a  state  of  complete  torpidity ;  taey  never,  however, 
become  absolutely  dry,  because  of  the  rains  and  storms  to 
which  the  auricula  is  necessarily  exposed  in  its  Alpine  situa- 
tion. To  imitate  these  conditions,  the  cultivator  in  tho 
plains  must  have  recourse  to  artificial  means ;  the  protection 
afforded  by  snow  he  provides  by  a  frame  covered  with  glass 
sashes  and  sheltered  by  mats.  When  the  plants  begin  to 
grow  in  March  or  the  end  of  February,  the  natural  mois- 
ture of  their  mountains  is  supplied  hy  gentle  watering ;  they 
are  left  entirely  exposed  to  light  and  air  all  day  long,  ex- 
cept in  cold  or  stormy  weather ;  and  they  aro  supplied  with 
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lnoT8  and  more  water  as  their  leaves  become  large  enough 
to  consume  it.  The  pots  in  which  they  are  plant^  are  half 
HUed  with  fragments  of  pottery  in  order  to  ensure  the  free 
escape  of  the  water  which  the  plants  do  not  consume.  At 
last,  in  April,  the  flowers  are  about  to  expand ;  that  period 
has  arrived  towanls  which  the  anxious  hopes  of  the  culti- 
vator have  been  so  long  directed ;  the  leaves  are  fiilly  formed, 
and  are  ready  to  nourish  the  delicate  blossoms  that  have 
sprung  from  their  bosom ;  but  a  shower  of  rain  or  a  storm 
of  wind  would  deface  the  delicate  surface,  and  tarnish  the 
soft  velvety  colours  in  which  the  beauty  of  the  auricula  con- 
sists. Greater  precautions  than  ever  are  now  taken ;  for  a 
few  days  the  sashes  are  never  removed  from  the  frames ; 
they  are  only  elevated  at  the  bac:k  to  aduHt  the  free  air,  and 
screened  by  mats  or  awnings  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
At  last  the  development  is  completed ;  the  corolla  displays 
its  rich  surface,  and  all  that  care  and  skill  can  accomplish 
has  been  effected :  to  remain,  however,  in  a  frame  but  im- 
perfectly ventilated  and  constantly  shaded,  would  soon 
destroy  the  freshness  of  the  colours,  produce  a  general 
relaxation  of  the  parts,  and  the  blossoms  would  quickly 
perish.  As  sooa  therefore  as  the  flowers  begin  to  open, 
the  pots  are  taken  from  the  frame,  are  placed  on  slates  or 
boards  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall  or  hedge,  and  are  screened 
by  hand-glasses  propped  up  by  pieces  of  brick  or  wood  so 
as  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  provide  against 
injury  from  rain  or  sun. 

When  the  flowering  is  past,  the  auricula  has  fulfilled  its 
annual  function  ;  and  even  if  seeds  are  required,  no  further 
care  will  be  necessary  than  to  place  the  plants  in  a  northern 
aspect,  in  a  spot  where  they  are  not  exposed  to  constant  wet, 
and  where  the  drainage  which  they  would  have  on  their  na- 
tive rocks  is  amply  provided  for ;  many  persons  keep  the 
X>ots  continually  on  a  stage  or  on  tiles,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
attracting  too  much  damp  from  the  soil.  At  last  the  au- 
ricula will  sink  to  rest;  seeds  will  be  ripened,  its  leaves 
will  have  laid  up  new  matter  to  form  flowers  the  succeeding 
year,  and  the  powers  of  life  will  be  exhausted ;  but  a  win- 
ter's rest  will  enable  it  in  the  succeeding  year  to  recom- 
mence its  annual  course  with  renovated  strength. 

The  main  points  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  with  reference 
merely  to  the  preserving  the  plants  in  a  healthy  state,  are, 
moisture,  drainage,  protection  from  cold,  and  full  exposure 
to  light  and  air :  if  these  are  properly  attended  to,  no  auri- 
cula plant  can  be  unhealthy,  or  fail  to  flower  well ;  for  the 
leaves  will  be  enabled  to  execute  all  their  vital  actions  fully 
and  regularly,  and  this  wiU  ensure  the  well-being  of  all  the 
other  parts. 

But  the  florist  will  not  remain  satisfied  with  keeping  his 
plants  merely  in  health ;  he  requires  a  vigour  altogether 
preternatural,  and  he  would  have  a  hundred  flowers  where 
nature  unassisted  forms  but  ten  ;  as  many  as  127  have  been 
obtained  in  a  single  cluster.  For  this  purpose  rich  and  sti- 
mulating manures  are  applied;  and  the  most  disgusting 
refuse  of  the  animal  world  has  been  ransacked  fbr  ma- 
terials upon  which  the  auricula  may  feed  and  grow  strong. 
The  whole  theory  of  manuring  is  at  present  so  ill-under- 
stood, that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  material  is  best  suited 
for  the  purpose:  all  that  we  really  know  is,  that  ma- 
nure acts  simply  by  forming  carbonic  acid,  which  is  the 
food  of  plants ;  and  one  would  suppose,  that  whatever  forms 
carbonic  acid  most  readily  and  constantly  would  be  the  most 
efficient  manure.  This  no  doubt  explains  the  cause  of  the 
different  opinions  that  are  held  concerning  the  best  manure 
for  the  auricula.  One  person  recommends  blood ;  a  second, 
gooseys  dung ;  another,  night-soil ;  a  fourth,  cow-dung ; 
and  a  fifth  mixes  all  these  together :  the  only  thing  the 
growers  seem  agreed  upon  is,  that  the  manure,  whatever  it 
be,  should  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  loam  and  light 
vegetable  mould,  and  be  in  a  state  of  entire  decay.  One  of 
the  latest  writers  on  the  subject  recommends  the  following 
compost  • — *  One  barrow  of  rich  yellow  loam,  or  fresh-dug 
eartn  from  some  meadow,  or  pasture,  or  common,  with  the 
turf  well  rotten ;  one  barrow  of  leaf  mould ;  one  barrow  of 
well-decomposed  horse  or  frame  dung ;  one  barrow  of  cow- 
dung,  two  years  old  at  least;  and  one  peck  of  river-sand, 
not  sea-sand.*  (Hog(^,  Supplement  to  a  Treatise  on  Flowers, 
p.  166.)  Besides  this,  it  is  found  advisable  to  apply  a  small 
quantity  of  liquid  manure  three  or  four  times  during  the 
growing  season ;  water  in  which  sheep  and  horse  dung  is 
dissolved  is  usually  employed  for  this  purpose.  It  would  be 
worth  trying  the  effect  of  putrid  yeast,  which  is  the  most 
active  stimulant  of  vegetation  that  has  yet  been  discovered ; 


but  if  this  material  be'  used,  it  should  be  diluted  widi  watir 
till  it  acquires  the  colour  and  fluidity  of  small  beer. 

By  means  of  agents,  such  as  have  just  been  described, 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  vigour  is  sometimes  infused  iuto 
the  auricula,  and  splendid  flowers  are  the  result ;  but  it  is 
said  that  such  plants  are  short-lived,  and  that  they  rarely 
recover  tiie  effects  of  the  excessive  excitement  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected. 

The  propagation  of  the  auricula  takes  plaee  by  its  lateral 
offsets,  which  are  produced  more  or  less  abundantly  accord- 
ing to  the  healthiness  of  the  individual  or  of  the  variety. 
In  the  spring,  when  the  plants  be^n  to  grow,  these  oS^icts 
will  readily  form  roots,  for  it  is  then  that  their  vital 
powers  are  in  their  greatest  activity ;  it  is  at  that  period, 
therefore,  that  the  propagation  of  the  auricula  should  take 
place ;  the  offsets  should  be  carefullv  cut  from  the  mother 
plant,  potted  in  light  rich  earth,  and  placed  under  a  hand- 
glass until  they  have  established  themselves;  as  soon  as 
that  has  taken  place,  the  hand-glasses  should  be  lifted  up  and 
air  freely  admitted  to  the  young  plants,  which  will,  how- 
ever, still  require  to  be  shaded  and  kept  slightly  moist,  for 
reasons  which  the  reader  will  find  explained  under  the  ar- 
ticle Hand-glass. 

All  plants  cultivated  in  pots  are  placed  in  a  most  un- 
favourable condition  for  growing  vigorously  and  remaining 
in  a  healthy  state ;  they  not  only  exhaust  the  soil,  but 
contaminate  it  by  Uieir  •xcretions,  and  their  roots  have  no 
means  of  seeking  fresh  food,  or  of  avoiding  that  which  is 
pernicious  to  them.  [See  Potting.]  The  only  remedy 
for  these  evils  is  to  free  the  roots  once  a  year  from  all  the 
soil  in  which  they  have  grown,  and  to  re-pot  them  in  rich 
uncontaminated  soil.  This  operation  should  be  performed 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  is  recom- 
mended for  offsets. 

New  varieties  of  the  auricula  are  procured  exclusively  by 
sowing  the  seed ;  and  if  this  were  judiciously  saved,  a  large 
number  of  all  seedlings  would  possess  suflicient  beauty  to 
deserve  preservation.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  its  cultivators,  the  auricula  '  is  to  be  bred  as  hi^ih 
as  a  race-horse,  by  a  corresponding  attention  to  pedigree ;' 
so  little  attention  is  however  paid  to  the  true  principles  of 
'  high-breoding,*  that  many  persons  fail  to  procure  a  single 
good  variety  from  some  thousand  seedlings.  What  a  grower 
who  would  breed  auriculas,  or  any  Qlh«r  flowers,  should 
bear  in  mind,  are  these  maxims  : — 

1.  All  plants  that  have  been  obtained  by  artificial  means, 
have  a  tendency  to  return  to  that  wild  state  from  which  they 
have  been  reclaimed. 

2.  This  tendency  is  particularly  strong  when  they  are 
raised  from  seeds,  and  will  be  great  in  proportion  to  the 
deviation  of  the  parent  plant  from  the  most  bighly'«ultivated 
state. 

3.  But  the  tendency  may  be  oountenoted  by  continually 
selecting  the  finest  and  most  highly-bred  flowers  to  yield 
seeds. 

4.  The  latter  are,  however,  open  to  the  inflaence  of  other 
and  inferior  varieties,  provided  they  are  placed  near  them  at 
the  flowering  season. 

5.  Especial  care  should  therefore  be  taken,  not  only  to 
select  for  yielding  seed  the  most  beautiful  flowers  of  the 
most  perfect  varieties,  but  also  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
wind  or  insects  conveying  among  them  the  pollen  of  in- 
ferior specimens. 

The  seed  should  npt  be  sown  as  soon  as  it  ripens, 
but  should  be  kept  in  the  seed-vessel  till  the  succeeding 
February  or  March,  when  it  should  be  placed  in  light  vege- 
table mould  in  earthen  pans  in  a  hot-bed  Iframe,  and  sub- 
sequently treated  like  other  seeds  of  a  simibir  nature. 

The  marks  of  a  good  auricula  are,  in  the  opinion  cf 
English  florists,  these : — ^the  flower  should  consist  of  four 
principal  parts*  namely,  the  tube,  the  eye,  the  ground 
colour,  and  the  liorder.  The  tube  should  form  one-sixth  ot 
the  whole  diameter ;  the  eye,  including  the  tube,  one-half; 
and  the  ground  colour,  with  its  border,  the  other  half.  The 
nearer  the  lace  of  the  flower  approaches  a  true  circle,  the 
more  perfect  is  it  to  be  esteemed,  and  vice  versd ;  starry 
flowers,  that  is  to  say,  such  as  have  the  bbes  of  the  tiower 
very  distinct,  beinff  the  worst  The  mouth  of  the  tube 
should  be  well  filled  by  the  anthers ;  the  eye  should  be  a  little 
sunk  below  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  and  of  a  dear  even 
white ;  the  ground  colour  must  be  deep  and  rich,  and  well 
defined  next  the  eye,  but  towards  the  border  it  is  to  break 
off  regularly  and  symmetrically  into  the  edging,  vhicii 
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BDSt  in  its  tuni  be  H|nniud  noit  nutl;  ftom  the  white 
Inrder.  (Sm  Hsadock's  FUritft  Directom,  bv  S.  Curtii, 
1%-ii;  H(«k'>  SupplemtBl  lo  a  Treatitt an  itoirert,  1633; 
KuiDegieBset's  Aiirikei-Jhr ;  and  lUiiffi  Bemtrkungen 
ibrrdie  CuUur,4^.  d^  Atifitul.i 

AURl'CULA  (ludogy),  ft  genu  of  ph^b^hsginis  or 
(lut-eetiaa  tifichalipiKli.  whaae  organs  of  rMpiralion  are 
Ibniwl  for  tinathing  air.  CuTier  obterrei,  thitt  the  species 
irfthis  genua  difiet  team  all  the  pulinimiferous  aquatia  tool- 
lulu  wbkh  precede  them  in  his  lyttem  in  having  the 
columclU  or  pillar  of  the  shell  marked  b;  lar^e  plaits.  It 
iicurioua  to  observe  the  progress  of  an  soinial,  m  the  in- 
^DCf  of  science,  towuds  its  natural  place  among  created 
kingi.  Linnnua  nUced  the  auriculig  known  to  him  in 
bis  genus  coiula,  which  comprised  moUuska  that  can  live 
odIv  by  respiring  water,  and  others  which  can  onlf  breathe 
■ii.  and  would  die  If  immersed  for  any  length  of  time  in  the 
w«ter:  in  short,  the  presence  of  plait*  on  the  pillar  of  a 
shell  was  suQicient  lo  induce  Linnnus  to  place  it  among  bis 
toiutiB.  Bruguifree  took  the  auriculte  from  this  hetero- 
geneous mass,  and  placed  them  among  hii  buUmi,  a  genus 
whose  organs  of  respiration  are  fitted  for  breathing  air  only; 
and  Lamarck,  struck  with  the  great  deTelopment  of  the 
plait*  on  the  pillar,  and  suspecting  from  that  structure  a 
particular  organiution  of  the  animal,  formed  ftom  the 
species  so  dittinguinhed  his  genua  auricula.  Cuvier  adopts 
Lamarck's  genus,  though  he  is  uncertain  whether  the  aU' 
ricutis  live  in  marshes  like  the  Umnaee,  or  merely  on  their 
borders,  like  the  tuccinete.  The  probabiUty  ii,  that  the  auri- 
rula  lives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers,  lakes,  or  morasses, 
and  that  its  respiratory  system,  though  formed  forbreatbing 
air,  is  so  framed  as  to  enable  it  to  sustain  any  vicissitudes 
which  such  a  locality  might  render  probable.  Auricula 
Midte  (Lam.),  volula  aurit  Midie  (Linn.),  the  Midtu'i  ear 
of  collectors,  a  a  good  csamplo  of  the  geniu. 


[AnnoiU  UUk.] 

It  is  taid  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  East  Indies.  Lamarck 
aUo  names  the  Molucca*  a*  it*  locality. 

The  following  i*  the  generic  character :— Shell  somewhat 
otal,  or  oTBle-oblong;  aperturelongitudinal,  narrowed  above, 
and  with  the  base  entire;  pillar  with  one  or  more  plaits; 
outer  lip  either  reflected  or  smiple  and  acute. 

The  true  auricula  are  the  inhabitants  of  warm  climates. 
There  is  one  in  the  south  of  France,  near  the  shores  of  the 
Meditetranean  {auricula  mt/osotis  of  Dtaparnaud),  but  it  is 
a  small  species. 

AURI  GA,  theChariDteer,a  constellation  situated  between 
Perseus  and  Gemini.  It  is  represented  as  a  man  holding 
a  bridle  in  the  right  hand  and  supporting  a  goat  and  kids 
on  the  left  arm.  The  itar  in  the  body  of  the  goat,  called 
CaoelU  (and  AHoth  by  the  Arabs)  is  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, and  presents  the  beat  guide  to  tlie  constellation. 
There  is  no  satisfactory  account  of  the  mytholoKy  of  this 
Bgure.  It  i«  said  to  liave  been  the  Horus  of  the  Egyptians  ; 
among  the  Greeks,  the  human  figure  Is  by  different  writers 
called  Erichtbonius,  Belleroplion,  Hippolytus,  Sec. ;  while 
the  goat  is  Amalthroa,  the  foster-mother  of  Jupiter.  But 
this  explanation  is  even  mure  unsatisfaclory  than  most  others. 
owing  to  the  want  of  apparent  connexion  between  the  Qgures 
of  the  group. 

Tlie  star  Capella  never  sets  in  the  latitude  of  Greenwich, 
and  is  in  the  hne  drawn  throu;Th  the  hi){her  two  (a  and  3) 
of  liie  four  stars  which  form  the  body  of  the  great  bear.  It 
is  on  the  meridian  at  six  p.u.  early  in  Mircii,  and  at  i  " 
night  in  December. 


The  following  is  the  nomenclature  of  the  principal  stui 
Those  in  parentheses  are  from  Piuui. 
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AURIGNY.    [S. 

AURILLAC,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Cantal,  one  of  the  two  departments  into  which  the 
former  province  ofAuvergiie  has  been  divided.  The  town 
is  situated  in  a  picturesque  valley,  watered  by  tliu  river 
Jourdanne,  and  stands  on  the  bank  of  that  river,  a  little 
above  its  junction  with  the  C£re,  of  which  it  is  a  tributary, 
(The  Cdre  is  a  feeder  of  the  Durdoguc,  which,  uniting  with 
the  Garonne,  fbrras  the  Gironde.)  Aurillac  is  332  miles 
south  of  Paris  by  the  rooil  through  Orleans,  Limoges,  and 
Uierche :  but  judging  by  the  map,  there  must  be  a  much 
nearer  road  through  Fontainebleau,  Briaro,  Novers,  Moulins, 
and  Clermont, 

Aurillac  is  built  on  a  spot  where  the  lava,  so  abundant 
in  Auvergne,  is  covered  with  calcareous  deposits.  The 
town  is  not  of  tery  antient  date.  It  is  said  to  owe  its  rise 
to  a  Benedictine  monastery,  founded  here  by  St.  Gcraud, 
in  the  ninth  century;  the  monastery  wan  celebrated  not 
only  for  the  sanctity,  but  also  fur  the  learning  of  its  in- 
mates, who  had  here  a  famous  school.  The  succcssurs  of 
Geraud  in  the  abhacy  were  lords  of  tlie  town,  and  took  from 
it  the  title  of  count.     The^  Lad  almost  episcopal  power. 

Aurillac  has  wide  but  irregular  streets,  which  are  kept 
clean  and  fresh  by  running  streams.  The  town  itself  was 
walled  and  had  six  gates.  As  later  authorities  do  not  men- 
tion these,  it  is  likely  they  have  been  pulled  down.  It  had  a 
collegiate  church,  which  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  Cal- 
viniats :  the  remains  show  the  great  extent  of  the  building. 
There  are  three  suburbs,  viz.  Fauxbourg  St.  Stephen, 
Fauxbourg  des  Fr^res,  and  Fauxbourg  du  Buis.  Prior  to 
the  Revolution,  Aurillac  and  its  suburbs  possessed  severol 
religious  houses.  In  the  suburb  of  St.  Stephen  ii  a  castle 
on  au  elevated  situation  which  commands  the  town.  The 
suburb  des  Frires  (which  was  larger  than  the  town  itself) 
look  its  name  from  two  convenla  which  were  in  it:  there 
were  also  two  nunneries  in  the  same  quarter,  and  a  Jesuits' 
college  in  the  city,  besides  the  foundation  of  St.  Gieraud 
already  noticed,  which  was  secularized  by  the  Pone  Pius 
IV,,  in  15G1  or  156S,  and  the  monastery  changetl  into  a 
collegiate  church.  There  is  a  college  or  high  school,  also  a 
»o<',icty  of  agriculture,  arts,  and  commerce.  The  theatre  is 
considered  to  be  too  large  and  too  much  ornamented  for  the 
capital  ofso  poor  a  department.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  town, 
along  the  river,  is  the  public  walk  called  Le  Oravter,  plea- 
sant in  the  day-time,  but  unhealthy  in  the  evening,  owing  to 
the  vapours  which  arise  from  the  river. 

Tile  manufactures  carried  on  here  arc  of  common  and 
lellcr-pppr,  copper,  household  utensils,  and  leather;  the 
chief  trade  is  in  cattle,  cheese,  stockings,  tapestry,  and 
lace.     The  inhabitants  amountto  9500. 

At  an  early  period,  and  for  several  centuries,  the  towns- 
men are  i^aid  to  have  enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of  free- 
dom, and  lo  have  met  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  magis- 
trates, who  bore  the  title  of  consuls.  Aurillac  suffered 
considerably  during  the  civil  wars  of  France,  of  which  reli- 
gion was  the  cause,  or  pretext.  It  was  besieged  by  the 
Protealnnts ;  and  after  this  siege,  lost  the  municipal  freedom 
which  it  had  formerly  possessed,  a>id  received  a  governor 
appointed  by  the  king  of  France. 
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AuriUao  hu  produced  Mveral  persona  of  note ;  smonR 
tbem  Gerbert,  elevated  to  the  Papticy  under  the  title  of 
Sylresler  II. ;  Cinq-Arbrei,  a  Hebraist  of 


J.  B.  Cnrrier,  inbrnoua  for  hii 
tlie  revolutionary  period. 

Thera  are  some  basallic  oolumni  tn  the  immodiale  neigh- 
bourhood of  tlie  town,  and  in  the  suburbs  aro  two  mineral 
8pringfl. 

Aurilloo,  aa  alreadj  noticed,  ii  capital  of  the  department. 
The  arrondissemeiit  or  Hub-preferlure  of  Aurillac  extends 
over  7W  square  miles,  or  509,440  acres,  and  biis  a  popu- 
lation of  about  95,<iOO.  (Diclionnaire  Vnivernl  de  la 
France ;  Pijjaniol  de  la  Force ;  Malte-Brun  ;  Balbi.) 

AURO'RA  BOREA'LIS,  or  northern  duy-break,  go 
called  because  it  usually  appears  at  or  near  the  north,  and 
presents  a  light  somewhat  rescmblinj^  that  which  precedes 

The  ijhenomena  attending  the  Aurora  Borealit  aro  so 
various,  in  almost  every  particular,  that  no  general  defini- 
tion can  be  given,  and  till  more  is  known  on  the  subject, 
any  remarkable  luminous  appearance,  towards  the  northern 
■ido  of  the  honcoo,  taking  [dace  between  sunset  and  sun- 
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TIM,  must  be  considered  as  entitled  to  that  name.  The 
following  description,  extracted  with  ahridgmeot  froTo  Ibe 
French  Encyclopiedia,  and  enclosed  in  [],  is  an  account 
of  the  most  remarkable  appearances  of  the  kind. 

[In  the  northern  region  of  the  horizon,  hut  often  toward! 
the  east  or  west,  a  hixiiontal  cloud  (nu^e)  rises  to  aooie 
dogrecs  of  altitude,  rarely  more  than  4U°.  SonietinieB  th« 
blue  sky  is  seen  between  this  cloud  and  the  horizon.  It  ex- 
tends along  an  aic  varying  from  b°  to  100°,  somelimet 
more.  It  is  sometimes  whitish  and  brilliant,  but  ofleu  Uack 
and  thick.  Its  upper  edge  is  luminous  and  irregular, 
sometimes  nearly  parallel  ta  the  horizon,  sometimes  curved 
towards  it.  The  higher  part  of  the  cloud  has  frequently 
a  white  and  shining  edge.  After  shooting  a  number  ot 
streamers,  the  darker  part  of  the  cloud  generally  chiiD^ 
and  becomes  very  luminous.  The  streamers  continue  lolw 
shot  from  the  upper  edge,  sometimes  at  seme  distance,  unae- 
times  I'ery  close  to  each  other.  Their  light  is  very  dazzling, 
and  might  lead  a  spectator  to  imagine  he  saw  a  shining 
liquorforcedviolentlyoutof  a  syringe.  The  light  is  strongest, 
and  the  streamer  narrowest,  near  the  main  body  of  the  phe- 
i.  Columns  of  light  issue  upwards  from  opening] 
1  main  cloud,  with  a  slow  and  uniform  motion,  Ik- 
ig  broader   as  they  proceed.     Their  dimensions  and 


time  of  duration  are  rarious ;  tbn  nre  whitish,  reddish,  and 
sonielimcs  blood 'Coloured,  and  alter  some  time  tho  appear- 
ance of  tho  whole  rainbow,  as  to  colour,  is  presented.  When 
several  columns,  emergiug  from  different  points,  meet  at 
Ibe  zenith,  a  small  and  dense  meteor  is  formed,  which  ap- 
pears to  burn  with  more  violence  than  either  column  by  it- 
self. This  meteor  is  green,  blue,  or  purple,  and  anerwards 
proceeds  towards  the  south  in  the  form  of  a  small  and  clear 
cloud.  When  the  columns  cease,  the  flr&t- mentioned  hori- 
zontal meteor  hash  tile  more  than  the  appearance  of  morning 
twilight,  and  gradually  diaappears.  The  phenomenon  lasts 
sometimes  all  ni^ht,  and  has  sometimes  been  obsen'cd  many 
nights  in  succession.  The  horizontal  meteor  sometimes  keeps 
its  place  and  its  appearances  unchanged  for  several  hours. 
Sometimes  the  whole  consists  in  nothing  more  than  a  gra- 
dual increase  of  light  in  the  horizontal  meteor,  and  the  whole 
has  been  known  to  take  place  in  a  few  minutes.] 

It  is  evident  that  tha  preceding  account  relales  only  to 
the  auione  wbicli  are  Men  in  Tory  nortbcrn  latitudcst  where 


such  phenomena  ero  most  frequent  and  most  splendid. 
To  show  what  has  been  seen  in  our  own  zone,  we  subjuin, 
from  the  work  of  M.  dc  Mairan  on  the  subject,  the  two  most 
dissimilar  appearances  which  we  can  find. 

The  aurora  represented  above  was  seen  at  Breuillcpijnt,  in 
Normandy,  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Paris,  Seplenibcr  ii. 
i  7iC.  It  consisted  entirely  of  streamers  oflight,  as  hero  re- 
presented, without  any  darker  meteor. 

The  rurious  phenomenon  represented  on  the  opposite  pase 
was  observed  for  several  minutes,  during  an  aurora  oliich 
appeared  at  the  same  place,  October  19,  I  72(3. 

Tho  aurora  borcalis  has  been  ohscrveil  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  world,  but  the  frequency  of  its  occurronco  ha* 
varied  romarkably  from  century  to  century.  In  England, 
hardly  one  such  phenomenon  appeared  in  tUo  Ecvciileuiilh 
and  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  centurv.  BeFiirc  that  "f 
1716,  according  to  Hatlcy,no  such  thing  )iud  been  rci-unlL-il 
in  England  for  more  than  eighty  years,  and  none  of  any 
magnitude  siuce  1574,    No  appcamnco  n  recorded  in  ihc 
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Tiuuctioni  of  the  Fnncb  Acadetof  of  Science*,  betvrecn 
IfiS  and  1716.    One  tecorded  in  the  Berlio  Miscellany  for 

i;07  is  called  a  very  uuuBUal  phenomenon ;  and  the  one  ob- 

tcrvcd  at  Bolc^a,  in  1 723,  via  stated  to  be  the  ftnt  which 

UH  «ver  been  teen  there. 
Id  Ibe  northern  regiont  the  frequency  of  the  Aurora 

Borealis,  at  teen  by  travellers,  led  many  Xo  conclude  that  it 
wts  almost,  if  not  quite,  perpetual.  But  Celsius,  who  pub- 
lished, in  1 733,  31G  observations  made  in  Sweden  between 
lie  years  1 706  and  1732,  affirms  the  contrary  eipreasly, 
and  iaya  that  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Upsala  considered  the 
plietiumenon  as  a  gnat  rarity  before  17)6,  Anderson,  a 
mlive  of  Hamburgh,  who  wrote  on  the  subject  about  the 
lime  time,  saya,  that  in  Iceland  tlie  inhabitants  themselves 
were  i^ally  aatonijhed  at  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
AiiTon,  vliich  t)egan  to  take  place.    Torfceus.  the  historian 
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of  Denmark,  himself  an  Iralouder,  wfad  trroto  in  17011, 
was  old  enough  to  recollect  the  time  when  the  Auio»  was 
an  object  of  terror  in  bia  native  country. 

It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  the  Aurora  Australis  (as 
we  must  rail  it)  was  never  seen  in  the  MutHem  hemi- 
sphere. The  first  account  of  any  such  appearance  was 
given  by  Don  Antonio  UUoa,  to  M.  ds  Mairan.  Tho 
former  being  at  Cape  Horn  in  1 745,  and  in  one  of  the  thick 
miata,  which  he  describes  as  common  in  that  cUmate,  saw, 
whenever  the  mist  cleared  off,  a  light  on  tbe  southem  hori' 
zon.  to  an  elevation  of  about  thirty  degrees,  sometimes  of  a 
reddish  colour,  sometimes  lilte  the  light  which  precedes 
moon'rise,  but  occasionally  more  brilliant.  In  1744  an 
Aurora  appeared  at  Cuzco,  which  very  much  terriQed  the  Pe- 
ruvians, who  could  with  difBculty  be  persuaded  by  the  Spanish 
governor  that  it  was  not  a  mark  of  divine  displeasure. 
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vnuke.  or  tho  distant  appearance  of  burning  stubble.  He 
rtiiiirk«  that  the  predominant  colours  are  purple,  bright 
t»\.  mil  blood  colour :  from  all  of  which,  as  woii  as  from 
iht  sholu  description  (see  his  work  on  Meteors,  book  i. 
'-biptcrt  iv.  and  v.),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  faithfully 
iWribed  the  subject  of  this  article. 

Cicero,  Pliny,  Seneca,  and  various  more  modem  writers, 
Dike  allusions  to,  or  descriptions  of,  similar  phonomena; 
"ill  (here  can  b«  no  doubt  that  the  fiery  appearance  of 
irmifi  fl^rhling  in  tbe  heavens,  described  by  so  many  au- 
^iiiN  as  bavin;;  preceded  remarkable  events,  must  have 
l«ii  Aurora  Bor^es,  heightened  by  the  same  force  of 
^aeination  which  converted  comets  into  swords  and  other 
't'lpons.  And  tho  general  terror  which  such  appearances 
wrm  10  have  excited  may  be  considered  as  adding  a  pic- 
■amplion  to  the  evidence  already  produced,  that  the  Aurora 
!t"rfalis  did  not  by  any  means  occur  so  frequently  before 
llw  vicUtecnlh  ccniurv.  as  it  has  done  since. 

In  til?  work  of  M.  ae  Mairan.  already  cited,  which  is,  up 
iiili  dale  of  publication  (1734),  a  complete  collection  of  all 
Ihjt  «ai  known,  we  find  a  table  of  all  the  recorded  Auronc 
Ifom  A.T>.  »B3  to  1751.  All  the  observations,  includini;; 
<)ki»  rif  the  same  phenomenon  by  dilTerent  o' 
-i'17  in  number;  containing  1441  distinct 
Iheie  are  at  bllows :— 


S83 

1334 

26 

1354 

1560 

1560 

1593 

1592 

1633 

K..13 

1694 

1084 

1721 

219 

1721 

1745 

961 

174S 

1751 

28 

Of  tlictte,  tho  numbers  ob«er\-ed  in  the  different 

11.1 

July. 

33 

Fi'bruary 

August, 

84 

March. 

•in 

September,  173 

April, 
M^=>y, 

124 

0<Mobcr, 

212 

45 

,    l.'>3 

Juno, 

•n 

Dccembc 

.    131 

During  the 

B-inte 

half  of  the  year.  372 

469— 
nearly  In  the  proportion  of  2  to  1. 

Tbo  great  paucity  of  phenomena  in  the  earlier  part  of  tho 
first  list  doubtless  ari>ies  mostly  from  want  of  records ;  but 
partly,  it  may  be  presumed,  from  the  furt  that  many  more 
observations  were  latterly  made  in  northern  climates. 

The  mean  height  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  was  placed  hy 
Mairan  at  173  leagues  (French) ;  but  his  means  of  ascer- 
taining this  point  were  very  imperfect.  Mr.  Dalton,  from 
later  sources,  concludes  tbe  average  height  to  be  about  IM 
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miles.  That  the  phenomenon  is  really  atmospheric  and  not 
astronomical,  is  presumed  from  the  diumal  rotation  of  the 
earth  producing  no  effect  upon  its  apparent  position.  It 
has  been  placed  by  some  above  the  atmosphere,  and  Euler 
supposed  it  to  be  at  the  height  of  more  than  1000  miles 
above  the  earth. 

The  position  of  the  Aurora  has,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
been  rather  towards  the  west  than  the  east,  and  it  is  more 
frequently  seen  in  calm  than  in  windy  nights.  Among  the 
great  variety  of  detached  remarks  which  have  been  made 
upon  its  attendant  circumstances  by  different  observers,  we 
may  notice  the  following  assertions : — that  there  is  always  a 
copious  deposition  of  dew  during  the  phenomenon— that  in 
the  English  Channel  a  hard  gale  from  the  south  or  south- 
east may  be  expected  within  twenty-four  hours— that  in 
northern  climates  very  brilliant  instances  frequently  suc- 
ceed a  sudden  thaw  after  very  cold  weather :  but  aa  we 
have  yet  no  satisfactory  theory  on  the  subject,  it  would  be 
useless  to  multiply  such  observations,  and  we  only  give 
these  to  remind  the  casual  obsen^ers  of  such  phenomena, 
that  all  the  meteorological  circumstances  attending  them 
are  considered  worth  noting  down. 

The  rise  of  the  auroral  arches  is  mostly  from  N.W.  to 
S.E. ;  but  Professor  Forbes,  in  1826,  traced  one  from  the 
N.E.  through  the  zenith,  till  it  vanished  nearly  on  the 
horizon  in  the  S.W.  This  arch  did  not  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  was  diametrically 
against  the  wind.  (See  Reports  qfihe  British  Association, 
vol.  i.  p.  256.) 

The  Aurora  Boreal  is  is  said  to  be  frequentlv  accompanied 
by  sound,  which  has  been  variously  described,  as  a  hissing, 
a  murmuring,  a  rumbling,  and  a  crackling  noise.  M. 
Mairan  never  could  hear  anything  of  the  Kind;  but  so 
many  positive  assertions  have  been  made  by  other  ob- 
servers, that  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  occasional 
happening  of  this  phenomenon.  Pliny  speaks  of  a  noise  of 
arms  and  sound  of  trumpets  heard  in  the  air. 

The  influence  of  the  Aurora  upon  the  magnetic  needle 
must  now  be  considered  as  an  ascertained  fact.  It  was  first 
measured  by  Wargentin  in  1750,  but  Halley  and  Celsius 
had  previously  noticed  a  similar  circumstance.  At  the  same 
time  it  does  not  appear  that  in  every  instance  the  effect  takes 
place.  Much  discussion  has  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  while 
m  one  place  the  needle  is  violently  agitated,  in  another  it  is 
not  disturbed  at  all.  In  one  instance  the  variation  of  the 
needle  has  been  detected  at  a  place  where  the  Aurora  waa 
not  visible,  though  it  was  seen  m  other  parts.  [See  Mag- 
netism.] 

Our  knowledge  of  the  electrical  phenomena  of  the 
Aurora  is  confined  to  the  observation,  that  the  electric 
matter  may  often  be  readily  collected  from  the  air  during 
its  continuance — though  decided  instances  have  occurred 
in  which  this  was  not  the  case — and  that  a  very  good  re- 
presentation of  the  auroral  light  may  be  obtained  by  passing 
the  electric  fluid  through  an  exhausted  receiver. 

The  Aurora  Borealis  must  rather  be  looked  upon  as  a 
phenomenon  well  worth  observing,  than  as  one  which 
has  been  well  observed.  The  reason  is  that,  till  of  late 
years,  there  has  been  no  concerted  plan  either  as  to  the 
phenomena  to  be  noted,  or  the  manner  of  observing  them. 
The  British  Association  has  lately  directed  its  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  has  publishea  some  recommendations 
{ReportSt  vol.  ii.  p.  486),  to  which  we  refer  all  who  have 
any  instrumental  means.  We  shall  select  those  points 
which  do  not  require  unusual  apparatus. 

1 .  Whether  the  Aurora  is  accompanied  by  any  noise  ? 

2.  Whether  there  are  any  recurring  periods  of  frequency 
and  brilliancy  ? 

3.  What  is  the  position  of  the  phenomenon  with  respect 
to  narticular  stars  ?  (These  may  be  ascertained  on  a  globe, 
and  very  frequently  the  stars  can  be  seen  through  the 
Aurora.) 

4.  The  time  of  every  phenomenon  should  be  noted,  and 
the  watch  used  should  be  compared  with  a  watchmaker's 
regulator  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  observations. 

5.  The  longitude  of  the  place  should  be  taken  from  a  map. 

6.  Any  person  who  wishes  regularly  to  watch  for  such 
phenomena,  should  look  carefully  at  the  horizon  every 
evening  about  ten  o'clock. 

7.  If  there  is  an  arch,  the  positions  of  its  two  boundaries 
should  be  noted  by  the  way  in  which  they  pass  among  the 
stars.  Notice  should  be  taken  whether  one  edge  is  better 
defined  than  the  other  -,  whether  there  is  a  dear  sky  or  dark 


cloud  above  or  below ;  whether  it  terminates  at  the  end  m 
sky  or  in  cloud  ;  whether  there  is  any  dark  band  in  it  • 
whether,  in  its  general  composition,  it  is  uniform  or  striated  ■ 
whether  stars  can  be  seen  through  it. 

8.  If  any  change  takes  place  in  the  situation  or  appear- 
ance of  the  arch,  the  time  should  be  immediately  noted, 
and  then  the  change. 

9.  If  there  are  beams  or  streamers,  the  time  should  be 
noted ;  then  their  position  amon^  the  stars ;  then  their 
height  among  the  stars ;  their  motion  (whether  vertical  or 
horizontal) ;  the  velocitv  of  motion  (by  the  time  of  passing 
from  one  star  to  another) ;  their  changes ;  Uieir  perma- 
nency; whether  they  appear  to  affect  the  arch,  or  to  be 
entirely  in  front  of  it. 

1 0.  If  there  be  any  black  clouds  in  the  luminous  region, 
notice  should  be  taken  whether  the  streamers  or  the  arch 
seem  to  have  any  relation  to  them ;  whether  and  in  what 
manner  they  increase  or  disappear. 

1 1 .  If  there  are  waves  or  flashes  of  light,  the  observer 
should  notice  the  time  of  beginning  and  finishing;  the 
general  extent  of  the  flashes  (up  and  down,  as  well  as  right 
and  left) ;  whether  the  flash  is  a  real  progress  of  light,  or 
successive  illumination  of  different  places. 

12.  The  existence  and  change  of  colours  will  of  course  be 
noticed. 

13.  It  is  useless  to  observe  a  common  magnetic  needle. 
The  one  used  for  this  purpose  should  be  suspended  by  a 
hair. 

The  various  theories  which  have  been  proposed  to  ac- 
count for  the  Aurora  Borealis  give  nothing  very  satisfaclory. 
Halley  and  Cotes  attributed  it  to  the  watery  vapours  of  the 
atmosphere ;  the  former  also  suggested  the  eflluvia,  by  wliich 
he  at  the  same  time  proposed  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
magnetism.  Mairan  wrote  the  complete  treatise  already  al- 
luded to  in  support  of  a  notion  that  tiie  solar  atmosphere  (to 
which  he  attributed  the  zodiacal  light)  extended  as  far  ai 
that  of  the  earth,  and  being  driven  towards  the  poles  (how, 
is  not  very  clear)  causes  the  phenomena  obser\'ed.  Euler 
imagined  it  to  proceed  from  part  of  the  upper  atmosphere, 
driven  from  its  natural  position  by  the  impulse  of  light. 
Beccaria,  Canton,  Franklin,  and  others,  advocate  the  elec- 
tric fluid.  The  hypothesis  of  M.  Libes  is  at  least  ingenious 
and  experimental,  and  was  at  one  time  much  adopted.  He 
had  observed,  that  when  one  of  the  compounds  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  was  formed  by  the  transmission  of  the  electric 
spark  through  a  mixture  of  those  gases,  reddish  vapours 
were  produced,  which  rose  in  the  air.  He  found  also,  that 
in  a  mixture  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  the  trans- 
mission of  the  electric  sparK  caused  the  union  of  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  (forming  water)  in  preference  to  that 
of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  He  imagined  therefore  that 
there  was  but  little  hydrogen  in  the  upper  strata  of  the 
atmosphere  near  the  pole;  so  that  while  the  usual  dis- 
charges of  electi'icity  form  water  in  lower  latitudes,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  presence  of  hydrogen,  a  nitrous  compound 
is  formed  in  higher  latitudes,  where  he  supposes  that  there 
is  little  or  no  hydrogen. 

This  subject  is  one  our  knowledge  of  which  we  may 
expect  to  be  rapidly  increased.  Should  that  be  the  case. 
we  may  provisionally  refer  the  reader  to  Lights,  Nobth- 
ERir. 

AURUNGABAD,  a  province  of  Hindustan,  formerly 
known  as  the  province  or  soubah  of  Ahmednuggur.  It  is 
situated  in  that  part  of  Hindustan  which  bears  the  name  of 
the  Deccan,  and  lies  between  the  18th  and  2 1st  degree  of 
north  latitude.  The  limits  of  this  piwince  are  not  very 
clearly  defined,  and  in  common  with  those  of  other  Indian 
territories  are  subject  to  occasional  alteration.  To  the  north 
it  has  Guzerat,  Kandeish,  and  Berar ;  to  the  east,  Beeder 
and  Hyderabad ;  to  the  south  is  Bejapoor,  and  to  the  west 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Its  length  is  estimated  at  300  miles, 
and  its  breadth  at  160  miles. 

Aurungabad  first  became  a  province  of  the  Mogul  Em- 
pire in  1633  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  when  the  fortress 
of  Dowlatabad  was  taken  by  the  Soubahdar  of  Kandeish, 
who  thus  put  an  end  to  the  short-lived  dynasty  of  the 
Abyssinian  Malik  Amber.  The  fortress  just  mentioned 
was  then  considered  as  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  so  after  the  Nizams  became  independent  of  the 
Mogul  government,  and  imtil,  in  more  recent  times,  the 
encroachments  of  the  Poonah  Mahrattas  made  it  an  uncom- 
fortable residence  for  the  Nizam,  who  removed  the  seat  of 
his   government  to  Hyderabad.     The  provioee  is  nov 
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divided  between  tbe  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas,  about  one- 
fourth  being  under  the  sway  of  the  former,  and  three-fourths 
under  that  of  the  latter. 

The  sur&ce  of  the  province  is  in  general  mountainous, 
especially  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  western  ghauts,  the 
hills  there  rising  to  a  considerable  height  The  tract  of 
country  which  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  ghauts,  and  which 
iodudea  the  largest  portion  of  the  province,  is  for  the  most 
part  elevated  table-land,  seldom  less  than  1800  feet  above 
the  level  of  tbe  sea.  It  abounds  in  those  almost  inaccessible 
fastnesses— the  hill  forts — which  so  often  bafBed  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Moguls,  and  were  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
natives  in  their  struggles  for  independence. 

In  its  general  character,  the  sou  of  the  province  is  fertile, 
producing  abundance  of  rice ;  but,  owing  to  the  oppressive 
character  of  the  native  governments,  the  population  is  by 
no  means  proportionate  to  the  extent  or  capability  of  the 
soil.  Many  European  fruits  attain  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  particularly  strawberries,  peaches,  and  grapes ; 
the  last  of  which  are  veir  large. 

A  very  hardy  but  HI  lormM  breed  of  horses  is  reared  in 
great  numbers  for  the  Mahratta  cavalry. 

Aurungabad  contains  the  sources  of  several  rivers; 
amon^  others  are  the  Neera,  the  Beema,  and  the  Godavery. 
The  first  rises  in  the  western  ghauts  to  the  south  of  Poena, 
and  passing  eastward  divides  the  province  from  Bejapoor, 
and  falls  into  the  Beema  at  Nursingur,  in  the  province  of 
Malwa.  The  Beema  rises  in  the  mountains  about  40  miles 
north  of  Poena,  and  passes  at  a  distance  of  15  miles  from 
that  place ;  thence  it  flows,  with  many  windings,  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  receiving  several  hill -streams  in  its 
course,  and  after  flowing  about  400  miles  it  joins  the 
Krishna,  in  the  province  of  Hyderabad.  The  Godavery,  one 
uf  the  most  sacred  streams  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  largest 
river  of  the  Dekkan,  proceeds  from  numerous  sources  in 
the  western  ghaut  mountains,  and  traverses  the  province 
from  west  to  east.  [See  GtOoavbry.]  These  rivers  do  not 
attain  to  any  considerable  size  until  they  have  left  the  limits 
of  the  province. 

The  principal  towns  of  tbe  Soubah  are  Aurungabad, 
Ahmednugg^r,  Dowlatabad,  Poena,  Jalna,  and  Bassein. 
Descriptions  of  these  places  will  be  found  in  this  work,  as 
well  as  of  the  remarkable  excavated  temples  of  Carh  and 
Elora,  both  of  which  are  within  the  province.  The  inha- 
bitants are  principally  Hindoos ;  only  about  one-twentieth 
are  Mohammedans.  The  Mahratta  language  is  that  prin- 
cipally used,  and  of  this  there  are  several  local  dialects. 
Hindustanee  and  Persian  are  spoken  by  the  higher  classes, 
the  latter  being  used  in  the  courts. 

(See  Ferishta's /ft>^ory  of  theDeccan;  Malcolm's  Me- 
mnirs  of  Central  India;  Renneirs  Memoir  of  a  Map  of 
Hindustan.) 

AURUNGABAD.  a  city  of  Hindustan,  within  tho 
limits  of  the  Nizam's  dominions,  and  tho  capital  of  the 
province  just  described.  It  is  situated  in  19°  54'  N.  lat, 
and  75'  33'  E,  long. 

Aurungabad  was  originally  a  village  named  Gurka,  but 
beroming  a  favourite  residence  of  Aurungzebe  during  the 
time  when  he  was  ^vemor  of  Khandeish,  in  the  Dekkan, 
it  speedily  rose  in  importance.  For  a  long  time  after  the 
Nizams  had  shaken  off  their  dependence  upon  the  court 
of  Delhi*  this  city  continued  to  be  the  place  of  their  resi- 
dence. 

Aurungabad  is  situated  in  a  hollow,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Kowlah,  a  mountain-stream,  which  separates  the  city 
from  a  considerable  suburb  called  Beg^m  Poora,  the  com- 
mxmication  with  which  is  preserved  by  means  of  two  sub- 
stantial bridges.  On  the  north  side  is  a  considerable  marsh 
employed  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  and  it  is  probably  owing 
to  the  exhalations  proceeding  from  this  ground  that  the  city 
is  very  unhealthy,  and  that  the  inhabitants  are  subject  at 
&11  seasons  to  be  attacked  by  intermittent  fevers.  The  mili- 
tary cantonments,  which  stand  about  a  mile  south-west  of 
the  city  upon  a  rocky  plain,  are  said  to  be  free  from  this 
malaria,  and  to  be  generally  healthy. 

Considerable  Industry  has  been  shown  in  providing  a 
sufficient  supply  of  excellent  water  for  the  use  and  comfort 
of  the  inhabitants.  This  water  is  brought  by  means  of 
fttone  conduits  iVom  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  is  distributed 
through  earthen  pipes  to  numerous  stone  reservoirs  in  every 
part  of  the  city.  The  principal  street  is  nearly  two  miles 
long,  and  of  a  considerable  width,  with  a  spacious  qua- 
drangle at  one  extremity,  and  a  handsome  market-place  near 


it.  Tho  palace  of  Aurungzebe,  which  is  now  in  ruins,  covers 
an  extensive  space.  Here  is  also  a  celebrated  mausoleum 
erected  by  oraer  of  that  ruler  to  the  memory  of  his  daugh- 
ter :  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  tdge  mahal  built  by 
the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan,  at  Agra.  The  whole  citv  is  rapidly 
falling  to  decay,  and  when  visited  in  1827  by  Colonel  Fitz- 
clarence  appeared,  at  least  as  regarded  its  principal  build- 
ings, little  better  than  a  heap  of  ruins,  in  1825  it  was 
still,  however,  said  to  contain  a  population  of  60,000  per- 
sons, and  to  cover  a  space  about  seven  miles  in  circum- 
ference. A  considerable  traffic  is  carried  on  in  the  bazaar, 
where  both  European  and  native  goods  are  exposed  for  sale : 
the  principal  trade  is  in  silk  manufactures. 

During  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year  the  wind  usually 
blows  from  the  south-west;  in  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber, December,  and  January,  easterly  winds  commonly 
prevail,  and  at  this  time  the  variations  of  temperature  are 
sudden  and  excessive,  the  thermometer  changing  from  50* 
to  86°  in  the  same  day.  At  other  times  the  range  of  the 
thermometer  is  from  78°  to  100°  Fahrenheit  The  average 
quantity  of  rain  which  falls  during  the  year  is  stated  to  be 
36  inches ;  but  in  this  respect  the  climate  is  subject  to  much 
variation,  and  for  each  of  three  consecutive  years  it  has 
been  known  that  the  quantity  of  rain  has  not  exceeded  21 
inches.  All  kinds  of  tropical  fruits  are  good  and  abundant, 
and  both  grapes  and  oranges  are  of  excellent  quality. 

Aurungabad  is  distant  from  Poonah  186  miles;  from 
Bombay  284  miles ;  from  Hyderabad  295 ;  from  Madras 
647 ;  from  Delhi  750 ;  and  from  Calcutta  1022  miles,  travel- 
ling distances.  It  is  also  about  seven  miles  south- east 
from  the  fortress  of  Dowlatabad.  (See  Rennell's  Memoir; 
Malcolm's  Memoir  of  Central  India;  Ferishta's  History  of 
the  Deccan;  Fitzclarence's  Boute  through  India  and 
Egypt  to  England.) 

AURUNGZEBE  was  the  last  powerful  and  energetic 
sovereign  that  ruled  over  the  Mogol  empire  of  Hindustan 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  pro- 
per name  was  Mohammed ;  but  his  grandfather  gave  him 
the  surname  Aurungzebe  (properly  Aurang-z!b),  t.  e.  '  the 
ornament  of  the  throne,*  and  when  he  became  emperor,  he 
assumed  the  titles  of  Moht-eddtn,  t.  e. '  the  reviver  of  reli- 
gion,* and  Alem-gtr,  t.  e,  *  the  conqueror  of  the  world.' 

Aurungzebe  was  the  third  son  of  Shah  Jehan,  the  son 
and  successor  of  the  celebrated  emperor  Jehan ^ir.  He  was 
bom  on  the  22nd  of  October,  1618,  and  had  just  attained 
his  tenth  year  when,  upon  the  death  of  Jehangir,  his  father 
ascended  the  throne  (1st  February,  1628).  Aurungzebe 
appears  from  an  early  age  to  have  aspired  to  the  throne  of 
the  Mogols ;  but  he  artfully  concealed  his  ambitious  designs 
under  an  assumed  air  of  piety  and  devotedness  to  religious 
duties.  From  his  twentieth  year,  however,  military  duties 
devolved  upon  him,  and  soon  engaged  his  entire  attention. 
After  an  expedition,  which  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire 
had  permitted  Shah  Jehan  to  undertake  against  the  Dek- 
kan, Aurungzebe  was  appointed  governor  of  the  conquered 
province  of  Khandeish,  and  founded  here  a  magnificent  citv, 
which  he  called  after  his  own  name  Aurungabad  (properly 
Aurang-ftbdd,  t.  e.  the  city  of  Aurang).  Soon  afterwards 
the  province  of  Cabul  was  infested  b^  an  incursion  of  the 
Uzbeks.  Aurungzebe  was  sent  against  them,  and  after  a 
long  and  desperate  struggle  succeeded  in  subduing  the 
Uzbek  sovereign.  But  neither  Aurungzebe  nor  Dara-She- 
kuh,  his  eldest  brother,  was  able  to  rescue  the  city  of  Can- 
dahar,  which  Shah  Abbas  of  Persia,  diuring  the  absence  of 
the  Mogol  army,  had  obtained  by  capitulation.  At  the 
instigation  of  Emir  Jumlah,  a  chief  in  the  service  of  the 
king  of  Grolconda,  Aiurungzebe  renewed  the  war  in  the 
Dekkan :  he  had  taken  Hyderabad  by  surprise,  and  laid 
siege  to  the  city  of  Golconda,  when  orders  from  the  imperial 
court  at  Agra  arrived,  directing  that  terms  of  peace  should 
be  proposed  to  the  besieged  raja.  Emir  Jumlah  was  called 
to  Agra,  and  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan  conferred  upon  him 
the  dignity  of  vizier.  Jointly  with  him,  Aurungzebe  led  an 
expedition  against  the  raja  of  Bejapore,  who,  after  the  defeat 
of  his  army,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  very  severe  terms. 
After  these  events  (about  the  end  of  the  year  1656),  the 
healtii  of  Shah  Jehan,  who  was  then  upwards  of  seventv 
years  old,  excited  alarm.  His  eldest  son,  Dara-Shekuh 
(bom  in  a.d.  1615),  endeavouring  to  secure  the  throne  to 
himself,  confined  his  hther,  and  took  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment into  his  hands.  He  was  at  first  opposed  by  his  bro- 
ther Sujah  (bom  in  a.d.  1616),  the  next  m  age  to  himself, 
but  without  effect    But  Aurungzebe,  under  the  pretence  of 
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securing  the  throne  to  hU  yonnger  hcoth/er  Mtoad  Bftkhsh 
(born  in  A.o.  1624),  then  at  Ahmedabad  in  Guzerat,  invited 
him  to  join  him  with  his  focces  at  Ou^ein,  the  capital  of 
Malwah.  Murad  Bakhsh  followed  thL»  invitation,  and  the 
united  troops  of  the  two  brothers  encountered  and  defeated 
the  forces  of  para-Sbekuh  near  Ouffein,  and  again  uea^ 
Agra.  Dara-Shekuh  fled  towards  Lahore,  and  Aurung- 
zeoe  liaving  first  seized  and  imprisoned  his  brother  Murad 
BakUsh  at  Agra,  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  the  gardens  of 
Izz-abad»  near  Delhi,  on  the  20th  of  July  (according  to 
others  on  the  2nd  of  August),  1658.  His  father.  Shah 
Jeban,  had  in  the  mean  time  recovered  Crom  his  iUness ; 
but  Aurungzebe  continued  to  keep  him  in  custody,  and 
removed  him  from  Delhi  to  Agra,  where  he  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four  years,  and  it  hBL&  been  suspected  by  poison, 
on  the  21st  of  January,  1666. 

Shortly  after  Aurungzebe  had  been  proclaimed  emperor, 
his  brother  Sujah  repeated  the  attempt  to  possess  himself  of 
the  government,  but  was  defeated  in  sevexaJl  battles,  and  at 
last  having  no  further  means  of  resistance,  he  fled  from  hifi 
retreat  at  Dacca  in  BengaJ,  and  sought  i^fugse  with  the 
neighbouring  raja  of  Aracan,  by  whom  he  was  cruelly  be- 
trayed and  imprisoned.  DararShekuh  hod  about  the  same 
time  returned  from  Lahore,  and  having  gained  the  governor 
of  Ouzerat,  waa  maxchiug  towards  Delhi,  when  he  was  met 
and  defeated  by  Aurungzebe  near  Ajmere.  He  fl/ed  tOr 
wards  the  Indu9,  but  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  oC  his 
brother,  and  put  to  death  at  Khizr-abad,  near  Delhi,  on  the 
2&th  of  August,  1 659.  His  son  SoUman-Shekul|  had  sought 
the  protection  of  the  rajaof  Serinagur  in  the  northern  mouA- 
tains,  but  was  by  him  delivered  into  the  handa  o(  Aurung* 
zebe,  who  confined  him.  m  the  &>rt  of  GwaUor  (L4.th.  of 
January,  1661). 

Aurungzebe  had,  in  1659,  been  proclaimed  a  second  tim<e, 
when  he  ordered  that,  for  the  future,  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  should  be  dated  from  the  1 2th  o{  May  of  that 
vear  (or  the  1st  of  Ramazau«  A*  9eg.  1069).  As  sooi^  as 
he  had  repressed  all  competijtion  for  the  throne,  he  showed 
great  prudence  and  talent  ia  his  adooinistration,  and  bis 
reign  was  peaceful  and  tranquil.  Much  credit  is  dm  to  the 
fi^resight  and  prudent  measores,  by  which  he  succeeded  in 
averting  or  mitigating  the  disastrous  consequences  of  a 
famine  that  occurred  in  the  third  yeajr  of  his  reign. 

Emir  J^imlah  bad  beeu  appointed  governor  of  Bengal; 
and  his  popularity  excited  the  jealousy  of  Aurungzebe*  who, 
in  order  to  prevent  bim  from  forming  ambitioujt  designs,  sen<t 
him  on  an  expedition  agaiiut  the  king  of  Asam.  The  arms 
of  Emir  JumJah  were  vietocious;  but  his  troppa  were 
afflicted  with  a  dysentery,  ta  which  disease  Emir  JuxnUh 
himself  feU  a  victim. 

It  deservea  to  be  noticed  tk^i  the  throne,  of  Aurungzebe 
had  nearly  been  endangered  in  consequence  of  the  mistake 
of  a  secretary,  whOk  in  writing  to  Shah  Abbaa  of  Persii^  had 
addressed  him  by  nn  higher  ti^le  than  beleiiged  V>  the  khan 
of  the  Uzbeka.  Shah  Abbas,  supposing  this  to  be  a  preme- 
ditated injiult,  dedared  awajc  which  might  have  proved 
fatal  to  Aurungzebe,  and  waa  actually  a/ivancing  with  an 
army  towards  India,  when  he  suddenly  diedk 

In  the  mean  time,  a  new  eotsm  to  the  throne  of  Aurung- 
zebe had  arisen  in  the  person  of  Sevagee,  the  fiMinder  of  the 
Mahratta  power;  who^  when  thwarted  in  hia  first  exploits, 
submitted  to  the  emperor,  but  soon  revolted,  in  consequence 
of  being  treated  with  contumely ;  he  struck  coins  in  his  own 
name,  attacked  and  plundered  Sunt,  and  other  parte  of  the 
Mosol  dominion,  aodmade  the  kings  of  B^japore  and  of  Ciol- 
conaatribuUrytohimseE  In  1677  he  entmd  the  territory  of 
Golconda  with  40,000  horse,  and  placed  Mahratta  governors 
in  the  townst  apd  fortresses ;  and  when  he  died  (a..d.  1682) 
bid  dominiona  comprehended  an  extent  of  about  400  miles 
in  length,  by  120  in  breadth.  The  hostiUtiee  between  the 
Mahratta  and  Mogol  dominions  were  continued  under  his 
son  Sambagee,  who  roused  the  indignation  and  resentment 
of  Aurungzebe  by  affording  a  refbge  to  Prince  Akbar«  one 
of  the  empecor'a  younger  sons,  who  had  revolted  against  his 
lather.  In  1687  Aurungzebe  led  an  army  into  the  Dekkan, 
compelled  the  cities  of  Hyderabad,  Bejapore,  and  Qolconda 
to  surrender,  and  extended  his  dominion  nearly  to  the  lunits 
of  the  Camalic  Sambagee  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to 
a  cruel  death.  His  broUier  Rama  threw  himself  into  the 
fort  of  Gingee,  where  he  offered  a  most  desperate  resistance, 
and  retarded  the  reduction  of  the  Camatic  from  the  year 
169fl  till  1 700.  The  settlement  of  the  Dekkan,  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  tbeMahrattas,  continued  to  occupy  tfio  whole 


attention  of  Aurungzebe  during  the  latter  yean  of  his  life. 
The  imperial  troops  e^&\\y  conquered  the  idabratta  forpes 
whenever  they  met  them  in  the  open  field;  bu;t  ^eMah- 
rattas  skilfully  eluded  regular  battles.  Th^J  iasued  &um 
their  fastnesses  in  the  mountains  whenever  toey  could,  Iq. 
fested  the  adjacent  provinces  by  predatorv  incursions,  and 
retired  to  theur  retreats  a^  soon  as  a  Mogol  arm,y  ap- 
proached them.  The  jealoua  policy  of  Aurungzebe  pre- 
vented him  from  intrusting  bold  and,  enterpnsmg  officetis 
with  the  command  of  his  troops,  or  with  the  government  of 

Srovinces.  Years  were  lost  in  unavailing  attempts  to  sub- 
ue  the  dominion  of  these  mountaineers,  whp.  soon  ibuod 
the  whole  country  south  of  the  river  Nerbudda  q)eD  to  tbeir 
devastations.  In  the  midst  of  these  struggles  Auruogzebe 
died  at  Ahmednagar,  in  the  province  of  powlatabad,  on  the 
21  st  of  January,  1 707.  With  his  death  terminated  the  bril- 
liant epoch  of  Uie  Mogd  power  in  India.  He  bad  five  sods, 
]tf  ohammed,  Mohammed  Mozimi,  Azem,  Akbar,  and  Klm- 
bakbsh.  Mohammed  Mozim  (sumamed  Shah  Alem  and 
Kotb-eddin  Bahadur  Shah)  was  proclaimed,  bis  successor. 
(See  Orme*s  Historical  FragmerQs  of  th^Magtd  Empire, 
vol.  i.  Lend.  1 782,  8vo.  Bow's  History  of  Uindosian^  vol 
iii.  p.  60,  &c.  Mill's  History  qf  Britim  India,  2d  edit.,  vol. 
ii.  p.  330—373.) 

AUSCULTATION,  from  ausculto  to  listen,  the  method 
of  distinguishing  the  states  of  health  and  disease  by  the  study 
of  the  sounds  produced  by  the  organs  m  the  movements 
which  they  make  in  the  performance  of  their  functions. 
When  air  rushes  by  the  wind-pipe  into  the  lung  in  the  acuon 
of  inspiration;  when  it  is  expelled  through  the  same  tube  in 
the  action  of  expiration ;  when  it  is  acted  upon  in  the  larjux 
by  the  organs  of  the  voice;  when  the  heart  beats,  that  is» 
when  the  different  chambers  of  which,  it  ia  composed  forcibly 
contract;  when  the  blood  flows  through  the  great  aiterid 
trunks ;  when  air  is  contained  in  the  inteatines  and  is  acted 
on  by  these  organa  in  their  natural  movements^— in  all 
these  cases  soui&  are  produced  which  can  be  heard^  oilea 
bv  the  unassisted  ear ;  and  still  nxore  distinctly  by  the  aid 
of  an  acoustic  instrument.  When  attention  is  paid  to  Uiese 
sounds,  it  i»  found  that  they  differ  greatly  from  ea^h  other. 
The  sound  of  the  air  in  the  wind-pipe  during  inspiration  is 
different  from  that  in  the  same  tube  in  es^pi^atioa:  the 
sound  of  the  air  in  the  larynx  during  the  act  of  speiUung  is 
different  from  both ;  while  the  sound  produced  by  tUp  action 
of  the  hear^  and  even  by  the  acUon  of  its  di£Perent  cbam- 
bers,  may  be  discriminated  the  one  from  the  othei;.  By  the 
study  of  tjlieae  ^und%  it  is  devious  that  i^  may  be  possible 
to  become  acq^uaipted  with  those  which,  are  natural  to  the 
different  organs  in  the  state  of  health:,  but  when  these 
organs  become  disordered,  their  movements  are  modi^ed  in 
a  great  variety  of  modes,  each  modification  of  movement 
being  attended  with  a  corresponding  modificatipn  of  sound; 
consequently,  these  modified  sounds  are  capable  of  afibrd- 
ing  indications  of  various  states  of  disease,  the  difference 
between  the  healthy  and  the  morbid  sound  bring  the  sign 
and  the  measure  of  the  deviation  of  the  organ  from  l^e 
state  of  health.  The  physician,  carefully  studying  the 
sounds  produced  by  the  organs  during  U£e,  makes  himself 
fiuniliar  with  those  which  are  natural  to  them :  in  a  par- 
ticulair  case  he  hean^  sounds  which  h?  knowflt  to  be  alto- 
gether diJBferent  from  those  tjhal  are  natural :,  the  patient 
obles:  the  physician  examim^s  the  eigana.  aftev  death;  1m 
finds  that  a  certain  organ  is  dliseased  in  a  certain  mode : 
this  moibid  condition  of  the  organ,  which  h^  has  been 
taught  by  inspection  after  death,  he  aaso^atcs  in  his  ipind 
with  the  peckUiar  sound  which  he  observed  that  the  organ 
emitted  during  life.  Another  case,  attendied  with  the 
same  sound,  is  proved  by  in9pection  after  death  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  same  disease  of  the  same  organ:  and 
every  time  that  he  hears  this  peculiar  sound*  he  finds  the 
same  organ  diseased  in  thei  same  mode,  A  peeidiar  i^und 
may  thus  become  the  sure  and  certain  indication  of  a 
particular  disease ;  in  this  manner,  by  persevering  atten- 
tion during  life  and  careful  examination  after  death,  it 
may  be  possible  to  discriminate  the  morbid  states  of  all  Uie 
organs  that  give,  when  in  action,  a  distJuaguishAble  sound. 
Extended  and  repeated  observation  has  shown  that  the 
detection  and  discrimination  of  disease  by  this  mode  may 
be  effected  with  a  minuteness  and  precision  that  could  not 
possibly  have  been  credited  previous  to  the  practical  demon- 
stration of  the  fact;  and  modem  science  W  elicited,  and 
almost  matured,  a  new  mode,  an  iuvmtum  novtm,  as  one 
of  the  flnt  Buggestois  of  it  juitljr  tccmdil^  of  diaoovenDy 
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i»  moKM  Mites  \oif  BeTml  of  the  teost  importent  organs 

of  tiM  body; 

To  Cbo  pbtloBOphfeai  tnind  nothing  is  more  interesting 

tod  instrtietiTe  than  to  trace  the  history  of  nseftil  discovery. 

ft  h  clear  that  the  idea  on  whfch  the  modem  art  of  ausealta- 

ciun  is  founded,  had  occurred  to  Hippocrates  upwards  of 

two  thoasand  years  ago.    *  You  will  know  by  tnis,'  says 

this  first  recorded  observer  of  disease  as  denoted  by  sound, 

*  that  the  chest  contains  water  and  not  pus,  if,  on  applying 

the  t*ar  ftnr  a  certain  time  to  the  side,  you  hear  a  sound  like 

that  of  boiling  vinegar.'    The  non-existtfnce  of  dissection  in 

the  age  and  country  of  Hippocrates  prevented  ^l  accurate 

and  extended  observation ;   and  consequently  rendered  it 

impossible  to  follow  out  to  any  imre  and  useful  result  the  idea 

whtHi  had  occurred  to  the  most  antient  writer  on  physic. 

Accorditlgly,  the  suggestion  of  Hippocrates  seems  to  have 

ottracfed  no  attention  for  many  centuries,  and  the  mode  of 

studying  disease  fbunded  upon  it.  if  it  had  ever  been  carried 

to  any  extent  in  remote  ages,  had  long  sunk  into  oblivion. 

About  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century,  u  distinguished 
plnlo50ji^ier  andnmthematfeian,  who  was  not  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  who  does  not  appear  to  huvebeen  acqualinted 
irith  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  had  the  penetration  to  see 
lb  at  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the  'souitds  produced  by 
th«  motions  m  the  internal  organs  to  discover  the  nature  of 
their  diseased  states,  and  he  even  bredicted  that  artificial 
means  would  some  day  be  employed  to  assist  the  ear  in  the 
pursuit  olf  that  object.    •  There  may  be  a  pjossXWlity,*  says 
H'Mke,  in  his  posthumous  woAs, « of  aiscoVeTrng  thte  internal 
mitioQs  and  actions  of  bodies  by  ^e  sound  tbcv  malce.  Who 
knuwB  but  ttiat,  as  in  a  watch,  we  may  hear  the  beating  "of 
the  balance,  and  the  running  of  tb<^  Wheels,  and  the  striking 
of  the  hammers,  and  the  grating  of  the  teeth,  and  multitudes 
of  other  noises ; — who  knows,  1  say,  but  Ibat  Tt  may  be  pos- 
sible to  discover  the  motions  olf  internal  parts  of  bodies, 
whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,   by  the   sounds 
they  make ;  that  one  may  discover  the  works  ptfrfoimed 
m  the  several  offices  and  shops  of  a  man's  body,  and 
thereby  discover  <rtiat  engine  is  out  of  order,— -w*liat  works 
are  going  on  at  several  times,  and  tie  still  at  otben,  and 
Ibe  hkc.    1  have  this  encouragement  not  to  think  all  these 
things  utterly  impossible,  dhocrgh  never  so  ranch  derided  by 
the  generality  of  men,  and  never  so  seemingly  mad,  foolish, 
and  fantastic ;  "diat,  as  the  thinking  them  impossible  can- 
not much  improve  my  knowledge,  so  the  believing  them 
possible  may  perhaps  be  an  occasion  for  taking  notice  of 
such  thines  as  another  would  pass  by  without  regard  as 
useless.     And  somewhat  more  of  enconragement  i  have 
also  from  experience,  that  1  hare  been  able  to  hear  very 
plainly  the  beating  of  a  man^s  heart ;  and  it  is  common  to 
bear  the  motion  of  the  wind  to  and  fro  in  the  guts  and  other 
small  vessels :  the  stopping  in  the  lungs  is  easily  discovered 
by  the  wheezing.  As  to  the  motion  of  the  parts  one  amongst 
another,   to  their  becoming  sensible,  they  require  either 
that  their  motions  be  increased,  or  that  the  organ  be  made 
more  nice  and  powerfol  to  sen.sate  and  distinguish  them  as 
they  are ;  for  Ae  doing  of  both  which  I  think  it  is  not  im- 
pusjcible  but  that  in  many  cases  there  may  be  helps  found/ 
This  prediction  has  been  realised:    helps  have  been 
fmind.    About  a  century  after  this  passage  was  written, 
Leopold  Avenbrugger,  a  German  physician  then  residing 
at  Vienna,  fen  upon  an  artificial  method  of  producing  sounds 
in  various  regions  of  the  body  (see  Pbrctjssion)  by  which 
the  physician  might  judge  of  the  state  of  the  subjacent  parts. 
This  mediod,  announced  to  the  woiid  in  a  small  volume  in 
I^tin.  first  published  in  the  year  176 1,  attracted  little  atten- 
iKm  cither  among  Ae  countrymen  of  the  inventor  or  among 
fnreign  nations  for  the  space  Of  half  a  century.    !n  the  year 
1S0«.  tfie  celebrated  Corvisart  translated  into  FVencfc  the 
worii  of  Avenbrugger,  and  made  his  method  known  to  all 
tb#»  countries  of  Europe.    From  that  period  tlic  practice  of 
percussion  has  been  pretty  general,  axtd  it  soon  became  at- 
tcnd(!d,  in  skilAil  bands,  wtdi  results  Ht  more  ptedse  and 
certain  tban  had  been  anticipated. 

Hie  attention  of  phYsicmns  having  been  thus  distinctly 
irrcrtcd  to  the  me^od  of  studying  disease  frote  sounds 
pradured  in  the  body  whether  natundly  or  artificially,  a 
number  of  young  FVench  nhysicians,  disciples  of  Corvisatt, 
ahont  the  commencement  oithe  present  century,  took  up  the 
sofaject  with  extraordinary  zeal.  Among  the  most  distin- 
jB^ibhed  c^  these  young  men  were  MM.  I>otd>le,  Bayle, 
and  Lsennee.  Speaking  of  the  signs  famished  by  respira 
Homtsd^ttPSMmAiptoteoed  byitiritiB&itoehest»M> 


I>mble,  in  his  work  on  SwaMLoty,  ipubliHhed  two  yearf 
before  the  discovery  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  aus-* 
cultation  as  an  art  and  scienoe,  says^  'In  order  to  heaf 
distinctly  the  sounds  within  the  dhest,  we  must  apply  the  ear 
closely  to  every  point  of  all  its  aspectSi  by  which  means  we 
can  distinguish  not  merely  the  kind  and  degree  of  the  ioand, 
but  even  its  precise  site.  I  have  frequently  derived  great 
benefit  fVum  this  mode  of  investigation,  to  which  I  was 
naturally  led  by  the  employment  of  the  like  method  in 
exploring  the  pulsation  of  the  heart." 

At  the  very  time  when  this  was  written,  Laemnee  and 
several  of  his  fellow-pupils,  under  the  guidance  of  their  mas- 
ter Corvisart,  while  diligentfy  studying  chest- diseases  by 
meahs  of  percussion,  met  oecasionally  with  cases  in  which 
this  method  afforded  them  little  or  no  assistance ;  and  in  lh« 
hope  of  obtaining  ftulher  aid,  they  aoeustomed  themselves 
in  sneh  cases  to  apply  the  ear  closely  to  the  ehest.  Little 
practical  benefit  resulted  for  some  time :  but  at  length  it 
led  to  a  discovery  of  inestimable  advantage ;  a  diseovery 
which  may  be  said  to  have  enabled  ^e  physician  to  see  into 
the  chest  almost  with  as  mueh  clearness  as  if  its  walls  were 
transparent.  The  following  is  tiie  account  of  this  discovery 
in  the  words  of  the  remariiable  man  who  made  it,  and  who. 
Hi  the  cour^  of  a  fow  years,  with  a  diligence  scarcely  ever 
exceeded,  developed,  matured,  and  systematized  the  higldy* 
itapottant  practical  results  which  it  has  afforded. 

'  In  the  year  1816,*  says  Laenrrec  in  his  |T^t  woA  Dd 
TAt^cuUeOion  Mediate  et  des  Maladkm  des  Fottmoru  et  du 
iJafttr,  *  I  was  consulted  by  a  young  woman  affected  with  the 
general  symptoms  of  diseased  heart,  and  in  whose  ease 
percussion  and  the  application  of  the  hand  were  of  little 
avail,  owing  to  her  being  extremely  Ittsty.  The  immediate 
application  of  the  ear  l^ng  inadmissfole  for  obviewn  rea- 
sons, I  happened  to  recollect  a  simple  and  well-known  fhct 
in  acoustics,  and  fancied  it  might  be  turned  to  some  use  on 
the  present  occasion.  The  fact  I  allude  to  is  the  great  dia- 
tinctness  with  which  we  hear  the  seratcfti  of  a  pin  at  one  end 
of  a  piece  of  wood  on  applying  onr  ear  to  the  other.  Im- 
mediately on  this  suggestion,  I  yelled  a  ouire  of  paper  into 
a  kind  of  cylinder,  am!  appHed  one  end  of  it  to  my  patient*S 
chest  and  the  other  to  my  ear,  and  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised and  pleased  to  find  that  I  oould  thereby  pereeive  the 
action  of  the  heait  in  a  manner  much  more  clear  and  dis- 
tinct than  I  had  ever  been  able  to  do  by  the  immediate 
application  of  the  ear.  From  this  moment  I  imagined  that 
means  might  be  found  to  ascertain  the  character,  not 
merely  of  the  action  of  Ibe  heait,  but  of  every  epecies  of 
sound  produced  by  the  notk>n  of  dl  the  oi^gans  within  the 
chest. 

Diligently  applying  himself  to  improve  and  perfect  the 
mide  instruments  which  he  employed  in  his  first  trials, 
Laennec  al  teng^  eonstrueted  diat  which  is  now  in  general 
use,  vailed  the  Stethoscope  {fieom  tnifBoct  brMst  or  eKeat^ 
and  (froiriM,  examine  or  explore^  by  the  aid  of  which  he 
was  at  once  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  he  should 
be  enabled  to  discover  '  a  set  of  new  signs  of  diseases  of 
the  chest,  simple  and  certain,  and  sudi  as  might  probably 
render  the  diagnosis  of  these  diseases  as  positive  and  dr- 
eumstantial  as  that  of  many  afieetions  which  come  within 
the  immolate  reach  of  the  hand  or  the  instrument  of  the 
surgeon.*  And  this  ^conviction,  to  a  great  extent,  has  been 
realised,  for  a  new,  clear,  steady,  and  certain  light  has,  by 
the  aid  of  this  instrument,  been  thrown  on  almost  all  the 
diseases  of  all  the  organs  contained  in  the  chest 

The  art  of  distinguishing  disease  by  sound  comprehends 
then  two  distinct  methods,  that  of  aueeultation  and  that  of 
perettmfm.  The  study  of  auscultation  may  be  pursued 
either  by  the  unassisted  ear,  or  throogh  the  medium  of  in 
stsMments ;  the  first  is  called  immediate  or  direct,  the  second 
media^fee  auseultaitioii.  In  Uke  manner  peRnissio&  may  be 
perfortned  either  on  the  n«taral  surftiee  of  the  body,  or 
through  the  medium  of  seme  eo4id  or  Sense  substance  firmly 
apidied  to  ft.  The  first  is  tensed  direct,  the  second  mediate, 
percussion.  fSee  PsacutsiON.]  See  also  Double,  Shneio- 
hffie  "OMteie;  Forbes*s  ThunAation  of  Oorrisarts i^v^n- 
trugger ;  Laenneo^  Ds  fAveadtation  M4dktie ;  arts. '  Aus- 
cultation* in  Cyclop€Bdia  qf  VracHcal  Medicine^  and  in  the 
DietiWHny  qfPraetieal  Medimns,  by  Dr.  Copland. 

AU80NIANS  (AU'SONfiS),  an  antient  people  of  the 
Italian  peninsula,  who  appear  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the 
great  Opican  or  Osoan  nation.  Niebuhr  shows  that  Auso- 
nes  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  native  name  Auruni,  from 
which  tiiee^i^oUve  fona  Hxanajmuh  sboiteMd  into  Aunm- 
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otts,  would  como.  This  interchange  of  s  and  r,  in  certain 
positions,  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  The  Ausones,  then,  and 
the  Aurunci,  are  identical.  Suessa  Aurunca,  near  the  Liris, 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  country  which  they  occupied. 
Cales  (Livy,  viii.  16),  Ausona,  Minturnse,  and  Vescia  (ix.  25) 
were  Ausonian  cities.  Livy  (viii.  15, 16)  seems  to  speak  of 
the  Aurunci  of  Suessa  and  the  Ausones  of  Cales  as  two  dif- 
ferent people ;  the  former  were  the  enemies,  the  latter  the 
allies  of  the  Sidicini.  The  explanation  must  he,  that  the 
Ausones  of  Cales,  and  the  Aurunci  of  Suessa,  were>  hoth 
Ausones  or  Aurunci  (it  is  indifferent  which  term  we  use), 
and  that  one  part  of  the  nation,  at  the  period  referred  to, 
was  hostile  to  the  Romans,  and  the  other  part  friendly  to 
them.  (See  Niebuhr,  i.  p.  63,  &c.,  English  translation ; 
and  Osci.) 

AUSCKNIUS.  DECIMUS  MAGNUS  (for  so,  and  not 
Decius,  we  should  certainly  read  his  name),  was  bom  at 
Burdigala,  Bourdeaux,  some  time  early  in  the  fourth  century. 
His  father  Julius  Ausonius  was  a  distinguished  physician, 
eminent  also  for  his  acquaintance  with  Grecian  literature. 
The  son  was  brought  up  by  his  maternal  uncle,  who  was  a 
believer  in  judicial  astrology,  and  presaged  great  things 
from  his  nephew's  horoscope.  Ausonius  devot^  himself  to 
the  cultivation  of  letters.  When  about  thirty,  he  was 
employed  to  teach  grammar  in  the  schools  of  Bourdeaux, 
and  soon  after  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric.  He  was 
naturally  attached  to  that  city ;  and  has  celebrated  in  a 
book  of  poems  {Commemoratto  Pro/essorum  Burdigalen-' 
siumy  all  those  who  had  taught  in  the  schools  of  Bouraeaux, 
and  those  natives  of  the  place  who  had  filled  professorships 
elsewhere.  In  a.d.  369,  his  reputation  caused  him  to  be 
selected  by  the  Emperor  Valentinian  as  tutor  to  his  son 
Gratian.  This  connection  naturally  led  to  his  promotion ; 
and  he  was  appointed  Pnetorian  Preefect  of  Italy  a.d.  377, 
and  of  the  Gauls  in  the  following  year  (for  the  nature 
of  this  civil  office,  see  Gibbon,  ch.  xvii.  middle) ;  and  made 
consul  by  Gratian  in  379. 

It  is  of  little  consequence  now,  though  it  has  been  largely 
disputed,  whether  Ausonius  was  a  Christian  or  heathen : 
if  the  former,  some  of  his  writings  do  little  credit  to 
his  profession.  His  poetical  talents  were  highly  esteemed 
during  his  life  (as  indeed  he  is  among  the  best  writers  of 
that  late  osra);  and  the  Emperor  Theodosius  wished  to 
obtain  the  same  return  of  flattery  from  him  which  Augus- 
tus received  from  Horace  and  Virgil.  But  his  style  is 
vicious  and  full  of  conceits,  and  his  subjects  generally  too 
trifling  to  retain  any  interest.  He  wrote  Epigrams,  which 
eontain  more  indecency  than  originality;  Ordo  Nobilium 
Urifium,  a  series  of  short  poems  on  eminent  cities ;  IdyUia, 
among  which  Cupid  Crucified  and  the  Moselle  are  perhaps 
the  best;  Epistola;  Gratiarum  AcliOf  an  address  of  thanks, 
in  prose,  to  Gratian,  which  contains  many  of  the  narticulars 
of  his  life.  He  also  wrote  a  poem,  now  lost,  on  tne  Roman 
Fasti,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  down  to  the  year  366 ; 
and  it  might  seem  from  the  lines, 

MQle  ftnnos  centnmqnfl  et  Ut  flincitie  novesot 
CoasuUs  AuaonU  nomen  aduaqtw  legvi, 

that  he  was  consul  in  the  year  366 ;  but  the  Fasti  and  the 
general  consent  of  modern  writers  fix  his  consulate  to  the 
year  379. 

Of  the  numerous  editions  of  this  author,  the  Delphin,  by 
Father  Souchay,  is  recommended  as  the  best.  The  Vario- 
rum, 1671,  and  Bipont,  1785,  may  also  be  recommended. 

AUSPICES  {Auspicia).  For  a  brief  view  of  the  Roman 
superstition  upon  which  the  ceremony  of  the  auspices  was 
founded,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Auour.  It  is  there  stated 
that  the  greater  part  of  tlie  Roman  magistrates,  before  they 
entered  upon  their  office,  went  through  the  ceremony  of  in- 
auguration, which  was  supposed  to  confer  upon  them  the 
protection  of  heaven.  When  the  Roman  empire  had  greatly 
extended  itself,  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  the  small  body 
of  augurs  on  all  occasions  to  perform  their  duties  in  person ; 
and  it  was  therefore  conducive  to  the  public  service  that 
the  magistrates  themselves  who  had  been  inaugurated 
should  be  supposed  to  have  received  from  that  ceremony 
some  share  in  the  divine  privilege.  Thus  they  too  were 
able  to  deduce  the  pleasure  of  heaven  from  the  movements 
of  birds  and  the  other  signs  which  belonged  to  the  sacred 
science.  Originally,  this  power  was  peculiar  to  the  patri- 
cian members,  and  the  privilege  was  employed  as  an  argu- 
ment for  excluding  the  plebeians  from  tne  higher  magis- 
tracies ;  but  eventually,  when  the  plebeians  had  acquired 
a  light  of  admission  to  the  coxxsulatOi  pnetorship,  &c.,  they 


also  necessarily  had  the  privilege  of  the  auspices  attached 
to  these  magistracies.  Still,  to  the  very  last,  those  offices 
which  in  their  origin  were  purely  of  a  plebeian  character,  as 
the  tribunate,  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  auspices. 
There  were  many  niceties  in  the  law  of  auspices,  which 
were  matters  of  dispute  among  the  Romans  themseWes, 
and  were  referred  from  time  to  time  to  the  college  of  augurs, 
or  sometimes  to  a  single  member  of  that  body.  The  most 
important  distinction  was  that  which  existed  between  the 
greater  and  the  less  auspices :  thus  the  auspices  of  a  con- 
sul were  superior  to  those  of  a  pr»tor ;  and  consequently 
the  latter,  it  was  ruled,  could  not  preside  at  a  consular 
election. 

In  an  army  the  commander-in-chief  received  the  auspices 
with  the  intperiuM,  and  so  completely  was  any  success  attri* 
buted  to  this  privfiege,  that  if  anv  part  of  his  army  under 
any  inferior  officer,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  gained  a  victory, 
that  success  was  attributed  to  the  commander-in-chief,  irho 
perhaps  might  have  been  the  whole  time  in  the  neighhour- 
hood  of  Rome,  and  he  alone  was  entitled  to  the  honours  of 
the  triumph.  In  this  case  the  lieutenant  was  said  to  fight 
under  the  auspices  of  the  commander-in-chief.  As  the 
ceremony  of  the  auspices  was  originally  employed  to  sanc- 
tion the  commencement  of  every  important  undertaking, 
whether  public  or  private,  the  word  auspicari,  *  to  take  the 
auspices,"  came  at  last  to  bear  the  signification  of  commenc- 
ing any  matter  of  importance. 

AUSTELL,  or  AUSTLE,  ST.,  a  considerable  market- 
town  in  the  east  division  of  the  hundred  of  Powder,  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  on  the  road  from  London,  through  Lost- 
withiel,  to  Grampound,  Truro,  Redruth,  and  St.  Ives;  243 
miles  W.S.W.  of  London,  84  from  Lostwithiel,  and  13  from 
Truro.  It  occupies  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  slopes  gradually  to 
a  small  rivulet  that  waters  a  narrow  valley.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  and  without  foot  pavement,  which  is  the  more  in- 
convenient as  the  town  is  a  considerable  thoroughfare.  The 
church  is  a  handsome  fabric,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  chancel, 
with  side  aisles  separated  by  clustered  pillars.  It  has  a  good 
tower,  adorned  with  singular  sculpture ;  some  other  parts  of 
the  edifice  are  also  fancinilly  ornamented.  Round  the  second 
story  of  the  tower  are  several  rude  statues  in  richly  orna- 
mented niches.  There  are  many  figures  on  the  west  side, 
and  four  on  each  of  the  others.  Those  on  the  west  side  are 
thus  described,  in  the  MS.  collections  of  Messra.  Lysons  in 
the  British  Museum  : — '  The  uppermost  niche  has  the  figure 
of  Giod  the  Father,  with  the  crucifix.  This  niche  is  supported 
by  two  angels  holding  a  cloth  inclosing  some  little  figure 
praying.  In  the  next  row  of  niches,  St  Gabriel  and  the 
Virgin  pray  with  the  lil^-pot :  in  the  lower  one  our  Saviour 
is  in  the  centre  with  [his]  rieht  hand  elevated,  the  cross  in 
the  left,  and  [the]  crown  of  uoms  on.  This  niche  is  richly 
ornamented  with  scrolls  of  foliage  on  the  side.  On  the  right 
hand  of  this  niche  [is]  a  saint  with  a  staff  in  his  right  haiid, 
a  cord  in  his  left ;  on  the  right  [of  the]  niche  is  a  bishop.' 
The  remaining  twelve  figures,  on  the  other  sides,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  apostles.  Over  the  south  porch  is  an  in- 
scription in  stone  relief,  of  the  meaning  of  which  the  best- 
informed  antiquaries  seem  in  doubt.  Various  shields  of 
omamenta  are  carved  on  the  outside  of  the  church,  and  on 
the  seats ;  and  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  shovel, 
hammer,  &c.,  it  would  seem  that  the  miners  were  the  chief 
contributors  to  the  building.  The  font  is  a  very  ancient  one, 
covered  with  curious  sculpture  of  grotesque  animals.  The 
archdeacon  of  Winchester,  Philip  Comwallis,  gave  an  en- 
dowment for  a  chantry  chapel  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Austell,  and  there  was  once  a  sanctuary  here. 

St.  Austell  was  described  byLeland,in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  as  a  poor  village.  It  has  risen  to  eminence  from  its 
vicinil^  to  the  great  tin  mine  of  PolgooUi  (which  is  partly  in 
this  parish,  and  was  at  one  time  esteemed  the  richest  mine 
ever  worked  in  England),  and  other  considerable  mines.  It 
still  owes  its  principal  importance  to  the  tin  mines,  the  cop- 
per  mine  of  Crennis,  and  the  porcelain-clay  works  in  or  near 
the  parish.  The  pilchard  fishery  is  carried  on  to  a  consider- 
able extent  (for  the  parish  extends  to  the  coast,  though  the 
town  itself  is  a  little  inland),  and  there  have  been  harbours 
formed  at  Charlestown  and  Pentewan  for  the  convenience  of 
importing  coals  firom  Wales,  and  of  exporting  the  ores  or 
porcelain  clay  of  the  district  A  railroad  connects  the  town 
with  the  harbour  of  Pentewan.  There  are,  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town,  three  blowing-houses  (for  some  years  the  only  ones 
in  the  county)  for  smelting  ore.  The  ore  smelted  in  these 
houses  is' for  some  purposes  preferable  to  whe^t  is  smelted  in 
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the  eoounan  wmy.  Copper  oie  is  said  to  have  been  smelted 
at  St.  Austell  before  any  other  place  in  Cornwall.  There  is 
a  dock  and  shipwright's  yard  at  Charlestown,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  coarse  woollens  was  carried  on  in  St.  Austell  some 
years  since,  but  whether  it  is  still  continued,  we  have  no 
ioformation.  There  is  at  Pentewan  a  famous  stone  quarry, 
from  which  stone  has  been  got  for  building  many  churches 
and  gentlemen's  seats  in  the  county. 

There  ia  a  considerable  weekly  market  on  Friday  for  corn 
and  other  articles.  It  is  held  under  a  charter  eranted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  directed  that  the  tolls  should  be  applied 
to  the  relief  and  maintenance  of  the  poor.  There  are  two 
&ir3,  one  on  the  Thursday  in  Whitsun-week,  and  the  other 
on  the  30th  November.  It  is  said  there  was  once  another 
fair,  viz.,  on  Palm  Sunday.  The  circumstance  of  the  Black- 
more  Court  (the  most  considerable  of  the  Stannary  Courts) 
being  held  here  has  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
town. 

The  parish  includes  several  villages ;  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal are,  Carvath,  Corbean,  Pentuan  or  Pentewan,  Porth- 
peao,  R^corla,  Tregonissy,Tregorick,Trenarren,Trethergy, 
Trevanick,  and  Charlestown,  formerly  Porthmear.  The 
number  of  houses  in  the  whole  parish,  in  1831,  was  1628 
(including  15  building  and  70  uninhabited),  and  of  inha- 
bitants 8768.  The  increase  of  population  which  has  taken 
place  ia  very  considerable.  The  number  of  inhabitants  has 
more  than  doubled  within  the  last  twenty  years.  This  is 
ascribed  to  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  mines. 

The  tiving  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  It  is  in 
the  rural  deanery  of  Powder,  the  arohdeaconry  of  Cornwall, 
and  the  diocese  of  Exeter.  There  are  several  dissenting 
places  of  worsliip ;  also  an  alms-house  built  in  1 809,  but  not 
endowed.  There  was  anciently  a  free  chapel  at  Menacuddle, 
ia  the  pariah  ;*  also  a  chapel  of  St.  Mary  at  Millinse,  and 
another  at  Treverbin  Courtenay. 

The  town  of  St.  Austell,  in  which  part  of  the  parliamentary 
army,  under  the  Earl  of  Essex,  had  been  quartered  during 
the  great  civil  war,  was  taken  by  Charles  I.  in  the  year  1644, 
a  litUe  before  the  capitulation  of  that  army. 

The  old  town  of  St  Austell  was  a  little  distance  to  the  east 
of  the  present.  Its  site  is  still  marked  by  a  few  cottages. 
(Lvsona^a  Magna  Britannia;  Beauties  of  England  and 

AUSTERLITZ  (also  called  Slawkow)  is  the  chief  town 
of  the  principality  of  Kaunitz-Rittberg,  in  the  circle  of 
Brunn,  m  Moravia,  and  about  nine  miles  east  of  the  town  of 
Briinn ;  it  lies  on  the  Littawa,  and  with  its  suburb  contains 
about   300  houses,  and  2200  inhabitants.    A  handsome 
palace,  to  which  delightful  grounds  are  attached,  forms  its 
principal  embelUshment.    This  place  owes  its  celebrity  to 
the  '  Battle  of  the  three  Emperors,*  which  was  fought  in  its 
vicinity  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1805.    In  1803,  England 
renewed  the  contest  with  France,  and  the  first  great  blow 
struck  by  Napoleon  having  stripped  the  English  sovereign 
of  his  Hanoverian  dominions,  Pitt  succeeded  in  forming  a 
coalition,  to  which  Russia,  Austria,  and  Sweden  became 
parties  in  1805.    Napoleon  lost  no  time  in  rapidly  pouring 
bis  troops  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  where  he  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  24,000  Austrians,  under  Field-marshal  Mack, 
shut  them  up  in  Ulm,  and  forced  them  to  surrender  on  the 
irth  of  October.     On  the  11th  of  the  following  month 
Napoleon  entered  Vienna ;  and  the  Emperor  Francis,  having 
removed  the  Austrian  head-quarters  to  Olmiitz,  in  Moravia, 
iras  there  joined  by  two  divisions  of  the  Russian  army, 
onder  Buxniivden  and  Kutusoff.    The  arrival  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  on  the  24th  was  the  signal  for  the  move- 
meat  of  Uie  allied  forces  upon  Briinn,  with  the  view  of 
«'ffenng  battle  to  Napoleon,  who  had  chosen  that  town  for 
the  temporary  centre  of  his  operations.    Napoleon  gained  a 
complete  victory  at  AusterUtz.  The  first  result  of  the  battle 
wa6  an  armistice,  the  terms  of  which  were  dictated  by 
Napoleon  on  the  6th  of  December;  the  second  was  the 
treaty  made  at  Pressburg,  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month, 
between  Berthier  and  Prince  Lichtenstein,  the  French  and 
Austrian  plenipotentiaries,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that 
Austria  should  abandon  the  Venetian  territories  in  favour 
(•f  :he  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  renounce  her  possessions  in 
tlw  Tyrol  and  Swabia ;  the  latter  being  designed  by  the 
conqueror  for  distribution  between  the  Wiirtemberg,  Ba- 
^anan,  and  Baden  sovereigns,  as  a  reward  for  their  co- 
operation.   This  campaign  cost  the  Austrian  crown  nearly 
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24,000  square  miles  of  territory,  2,786,000  subjects,  and  an 
income  of  1,300,000/.  sterling,  independently  of  severe  tem- 
porary sacrifices.    [See  Bonaparte.] 

AUSTIN.  ST.    [See  Auoustine.] 

AUSTRALASIA.    [See  Australia.] 

AUSTRA'LI  A  is  the  name  recently  adopted  to  designate 
all  the  countries  which  are  considered  as  forming  the  fifth 
great  division  of  the  globe.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  still  later,  theoretical  geographers,  from  the 
fanciful  idea  of  the  necessity  of  an  equilibrmm  in  the  solid 
parts  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  imagined  that  a  vast  con- 
tinent surrounded  the  Antarctic  Pole,  and  this  imaginary 
continent  was  called  by  them  Terra  Australie.  When  the 
errors  of  these  speculative  geographers  were  corrected  by 
the  voyages  and  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook,  all  the  islands 
lying  to  the  south  of  Asia  and  those  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
Had  already  received  peculiar  proper  names.  It  did  not 
seem  convenient  to  the  geographers  of  that  period  to  add 
these  islands  either  to  Asia  or  to  America;  and  they 
wished  therefore  to  devise  a  name  which  should  compi«hend 
all  of  them,  and  at  the  same  time  express  their  position  on 
the  globe.  The  English  adopted  AustrtUasia,  the  French 
Oceanica,  and  the  Germans  changed  the  Terra  Australis 
into  Australia^  which  name  at  present  seems  to  have  ob- 
tained the  ascendency. 

The  islands  composing  Australia  are  situated,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  partly  to  the  south  of  Asia  and  partly  in 
the  wide  Pacific  Ocean  between  Asia  and  America.  From 
America  they  are  divided  by  a  wide  and  open  sea,  but 
there  is  no  natural  boundary  which  separates  them  from 
the  islands  belonging  to  Asia.  "When  the  Portuguese  and 
the  Spaniards,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuTv, 
began  to  be  acquainted  with  the  islands  of  India,  they  only 
visited  those  which  ofiered  some  mercantile  advantages,  and 
made  settlements  in  such  as  were  calculated  to  reward  the 
expense  and  toil  of  a  conquest  Those  islands  which  did 
not  ofier  any  such  advantages,  and  which  were  conse- 
quently neglected  by  them,  were  not  considered  by  their 
p^eographers  and  historians  as  belonging  to  Asia.  Such 
islands,  accordingly,  remained  excluded  from  the  divisions 
of  the  globe  at  that  time  existing,  and  they  now  form  parts 
of  Australia.  In  this  way,  Japan,  Formosa,  the  Philippines, 
the  Moluccas,  and  that  long  chain  of  islands  which  in  the 
east  begins  with  Timorlaut,  and  on  the  west  terminates 
with  Java,  are  considered  to  belong  to  Asia;  while  the 
numerous  islands  lying  between  the  Moluccas  and  New 
Guinea,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  former,  are  in- 
cluded in  Australia. 

Australia,  then,  consists  of  one  very  large  island,  formerly 
called  New  Holland,  and  now  the  continent  of  Australia,  or 
briefly  Australia,  lying  between  US'"  and  153"*  E.long.  and 
10^30'  and  SQ""  S.  lat,  and  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
smaller  islands  lying  to  the  S.E.,  E.  and  N.E.  of  this 
continent,  between  130°  E.  and  109°  W.  long.,  and  between 
30^  N.  and  50°  S.  lat. 

The  continent  of  Australia  extends,  in  its  greatest  length 
between  Sharks  Bay  on  the  west  coast  and  Cape  Sandy  on 
the  eastern,  2400  miles;  and  from  north  to  south  between 
Cape  York  on  Torres  Straits  to  Cape  Otway  on  Bass  Straits, 
about  1 700  miles.  Its  average  breadth  may  be  nearly  1400 
miles.  Timor  and  Timorlaut  are  the  nearest  of  the  Asiatic 
islands,  the  former  being  about  280  miles  distant  from 
Cape  Talbot,  and  the  latter  equally  distant  firom  Coburg 
Peninsula:  but  the  continent  approaches  nearer  to  New 
Guinea,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  Torres  Straits,  not 
quite  90  miles  wide  at  Cape  York.  Australia  is  divided 
from  Van  Diemen*s  Land  by  Bass  Straits,  which  extend 
from  N.  to  S.  about  140  miles  at  a  mean. 

The  other  islands  belonging  to  Australia  lie  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  either  in  grroups  or  scattered  singly  over  the  wide 
sea.  They  may  be  divided  into  those  to  the  north  and  those 
to  the  south  of  the  equator. 

To  the  north  of  the  equator,  between  1 40°  and  160°  E. 
long.,  are  three  groups,  the  Benin  Sima  Islands,  the  Ma- 
rianes  or  Ladrones,  and  the  Carolinas ;  the  latter  extend  to 
165°  E.  long.  Nearly  contiguous  to  the  Carolines,  between 
16  5°  and  180°  E.  long.,  are  Lord  Mulgrave*s  Islands,  forming 
different  groups,  or  rather  chains,  as  Ralick,  Radack,  and 
Marshall  Islands.  Gilbert's  Archipelago,  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  equator,  is  likewise  considered  as  belonging  to 
Lord  Mulgrave*s  Islands.  The  group  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  lies  at  a  great  distance,  between  150°  and  160°  W. 
long,  and  19°  and  23°  N.  lat.    The  inhabitants  of  all  these 
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islands  belong  to  the  Malay  race,  except  t!he  Bonfn  Sima 
islands,  on  which  the  Japanese  have  settled. 

South  of  the  equator,  and  between  it  and  the  continent  of 
Australia,  is  the  large  island  of  New  Guinea,  which  ex- 
tends in  the  direction  of  W.N.W.  and  K.S.E.  over  seven- 
teen degrees  of  longitude.  East  of  it  lie  the  Admiralty 
Group  and  the  islands  of  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  New 
Hanover,  and  the  Luisiade  Archipelago,  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  extensive  Sobmon's  Archipelago.  All  these 
blands  lie  between  the  equator  and  10"  8.  lat,  and  are 
inhabited  by  nationa  belonging  to  the  Austral  Negroes  or 

Papuas. 

Between  10°  S.  lat.  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  lie  the 
following  islands  and  groups :— New  Caledonia ;  the  New 
Hebrides;  the  Feejee  Islands ;  the  Santa  Cruz  Archipe- 
lago; the  Friendly  Islands;  the  Navigator's  Islands; 
Cook's  Islands;  Society  Islands;  and  tbe  Dangerous 
Archipelago.  North  of  the  latter  group  are  the  Mendana 
or  Marquesas  Islands,  lying  between  5""  and  10^  S.  lat. 

At  a  great^distance  from  these  groups  are  situated  Easter 
Island  and  New  Zealand ;  the  former  lies  in  27*"  S.  lat.  and 
109°  W.  long.,  and  the  latter,  consisting  of  three  islands, 
between  34°  and  48°  S.  lat  and  1 66°  and  1 78*  E.  lon^. 

The  island,  called  Van  Diemen's  Land,  or  Tasmania,  lies 
south  of  the  continent,  between  41°  and  43°  S.  lat.  and  145° 
and  147°  £.  long.  Further  particulars  of  these  islands  are 
found  under  their  respective  heads. 

1.  Discovery  of  Australia. — It  happened  that  the  Por- 
tuguese navigators  arrived  at  the  Moluccas,  and  that  Fer- 
nando de  Magalhaens,  after  opening  an  entrance  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  by  the  discovery  of  the  strait  which  is 
named  after  him,  sailed  round  the  world,  and  discovered  the 
Philippines  nearly  about  the  same  time.  The  Portuguese 
finding  full  occupation  in  the  islands  hear  India,  did 
not  extend  their  navigation  farther  to  the  east  or  south, 
except  that  they  probably  discovered  the  island  of  New 
Guinea  or  Papua.  But  the  Spaniards  having  conquered 
Mexico  and  settled  on  the  Philippine  and  Molucca  Islands, 
soon  established  a  commerce  between  Acapulco  and  Manilla. 
Their  vessels  annually  traversed  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  as 
they  always  followed  the  same  track,  they  made  at  first 
no  discoveries  in  these  seas  except  the  Marianas  and  Caro- 
lina&  which  lay  In  the  route  of  their  vessels,  bon  Jorge 
de  Meneses,  in  1526,  accidentally  fell  in  with  the  north  coast 
of  New  Guinea*  or  Papua,  in  proceeding  from  Malacca  to  the 
Moluccas.  Alvaro  de  Mendana,  in  1567,  discovered  Solo- 
mon's Archipelago.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury (159^-1596),  he  was  sent  by  the  Spanish  government 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  in  which  he  found  the  group  of 
the  Mendaiia  Islands  and  those  of  Santa  Cruz.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Pedro  Fernandez 
de  Quiros  and  Luis  Vaez  de  Torres  undertook  another 
voyage  of  discovery  (1605-1607),  and  while  they  remained 
togeUier  they  discovered  the  Terra  del  Espiritu  Santo,  which, 
when  re-discovered  by  Cook,  was  found  to  consist  of  many 
islands,  and  was  called  by  him  the  New  Hebrides.  Torres 
being  separated  from  Quiros,  sailed  along  the  southern 
coast  of  New  Guinea,  and  nassed  through  tbe  straits  which 
separate  that  island  from  tne  continent  of  Australia,  aud 
which  at  present  bear  his  name.  He  saw  the  coast  of 
Australia,  at  its  most  northern  point,  Cape  York,  onlv  a 
few  months  afler  it  had  been  discovered  by  the  Dutch,  but 
he  was  not  aware  of  its  being  part  of  a  vast  continent,  and 
thought  it  was  some  islands  of  small  extent.  After  this 
voyage  the  Spanish  nation  fell  into  such  a  state  of  inactivity 
that  they  thought  no  more  of  discoveries. 

Not  long  before  the  voyage  of  Quiros  and  Torres,  the 
Hollanders  had  successfully  begun  to  assail  the  Portuguese 
on  the  continent  and  islands  of  India,  and  to  establish  an 
active  commerce  with  these  countries.  Being  eager  to  ex- 
tend Iheir  conquests  and  commerce,  they  sent,  in  1605,  a 
vacht,  called  Duyfen,  from  Bantam,  to  exnlore  the  coast  of 
X^ewtruinea ;  on  its  return  from  the  expeaition,  this  vessel 
fell  in  with  the  coast  of  Continental  Australia,  to  the  south 
of  Endeavour's  Strait,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria.  This  happened  in  March,  1606,  only  a  few 
months  before  the  arrival  of  Torres  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Dutch  did  not  at  first  pursue  their  vo}'ages  of  discovery, 
though  the  {greatest  portion  of  the  coasts  of  the  continent 
was  shortly  ailerwards  first  accidentally  seen  by  their  vessels 
carrying  on  the  commerce  between  Kurope  and  Batavi4. 
In  1616,  Theodoric  Hertoge  fell  in  with  a  part  of  the  westcrti 
coast,  between  28^  of  lat«  aod  Uio  tropio  of  Capriooxn,  uid 


called  it  EndrachVs  Land  CCountry  of  Coneord),  fhm  the 
name  of  the  ship  by  which  the  d^Movtry  was  made.  Alter 
this  time,  discoveries  on  these  eoasts  f;>llow«d  oloMly  on 
one  another.  In  1618,  the  coast  ftom  aboat  11^  to  15°  S. 
lat.,  was  discovered  by  Zeachen,  who  seems  to  have  coasted 
this  quarter  of  the  island  from  the  entrance  of  the  Golf  of 
Carpentaria  to  Cape  Talbot,  and  to  have  called  the  eastern 
part  of  his  discoveries  Amhem*8  Land,  and  the  western  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  The  following  year,  V«m  fidete  fell  in 
with  the  western  country  about  the  9(P  8.  lat,  and  it  re- 
ceived his  name.  In  1622,  the  gonthem  extremity  of  the 
island  was  discovered,  and  named  Leeuwin  Land  (Lioness 
Land),  firom  the  name  of  the  shin  by  which  the  discovery  wu 
tnade;  and,  five  years  afterwaraa,  Peter  Van  Nnyts  tailed 
alon^  the  southern  coast,  which  extends  fhnn  Cape  Leeuwia 
nearly  to  Spencer  a  Gnlf.  In  1626,  the  Datch  disoOveriei 
on  the  continent  of  Australia  were  completed  by  the  dis- 
covery of  De  Witt's  Land  and  of  Carpentaria ;  the  first 
named  after  the  Commodore  de  Witt,  who  commanded  tbe 
squadron ;  and  the  second,  after  the  general  Peter  Car- 
penter, who  explored  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  with  tdertUe 
accuracy.  Thus  the  Dtrtch  navigators  discovered  somewhat 
more  than  half  the  coast  of  the  continent  of  Attstratia. 

The  regular  voyages  of  discovery  vmtdertaken  bv  the 
Dutch  were  not  less  successful.    Shouten  and  Le  Naire 
(1615—1617)  discovered  the  straits  of  Le  M«n«,  bctweeia 
Terra  del  Fuego  and  Staten  Land,  and  entered  the  Paeifie 
Ocean  by  Cape  Horn.    In  this  ocean,  ^owtover,  ttiey  fell 
In  only  with  some  small  islands  belonging  to  ^m  Dangerous 
Archipelago,  and  with  the  eastern  part  wf  New  Ireland. 
Abel  Jansen  Tasman  (in  1*642)  At*»ve*ed  Van  Diemen's 
Island,  whidi,  np  to  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  was  thought 
to  be  a  part  of  the  continent  of  New  Holh&nd;  and  after- 
wards New  Zealand,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  and  the 
group  of  the  Friendly  Islands.     The  last  of  the  Dotfh 
navigators  who  distinguished  himself  by  dr^coveries  in  these 
seas,  was  Jacob  Roggewein,  who,  in  1721  and  1722,  dis- 
covered some  islands  of  the  Danigerous  Ardiipelftgo,  and  a 
part  of  New  Britain. 

The  English  entered  muA  later  on  the  rtifeerof  diwovery, 
and  were  not  at  first  successful.    Towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Dampier  explored  Mate  parts  of  the 
coasts  of  the  continent,  and  surveyed  New  Britain  and  New 
Ireland,  which  had  prenously  been  discovered  by  the  Dutch ; 
but  he  did  not  add  to  the  number  of  discoveries.    After  the 
middle  of  the  eighteendi  century,  the  discoveries  of  tbe 
English  were  of  great  importance.    Captains  WalKs  and 
Carteret  XI 763— 1766)  discovered  Ate  Society  Islands,  New 
Ireland,  New  Britain,  and  New  Hanover,  and  some  other 
islands  of  less  extent.     They  were  closely  followed  hy 
Captain  Cook,  who,  in  his  three  voyages,  besides  exploring 
and  surveying  a  large  number  of  ^  islands  formerly  known, 
discovered  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia,  from  Cape  Howe 
to  Cape  York,  which  was  called  by  him  New  Scmth  Wales, 
with  New  Caledonia,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  many 
smallcV  islands.    After  his  voyages,  many  other  EngHsfa- 
men  explored  these  seas  successfully.     Lord  Mulgrave  s 
Islands  were  discovered  in  1787,  and  the  Feejee  Islands  in 
1 789  by  Bligh.    After  the  establishment  of  the  English 
colony  in  New  South  Wales,  those  coasts  of  the  continent 
which  till  then  had  not  been  visited  by  Europeans  were 
explored.    Bass  and  Flinders  discovered,  in  1 798,  the  strait 
which  separates  Van  Diemen's  Island  from  tbe  continent ; 
and  the  adjacent  coast  of  the  continent  was  called  Bass 
Land.    In  180t),  Grant  discovered  the  coast  to  the  west  of 
Bass  Land  up  to  Cape  Northumberland :  this  portion  of  the 
continent  bears  the  name  of  Granfs  Land.     Flinders,  after 
having  surveyed  Nuyt*s  Land,  discovered,  in  1805,  a  large 
extent  of  coast  to  the  east  of  f^  which  after  Iiim  is  called 
Flinders*  Land.   Thus,  nearly  all  the  remainhn^part  of  the 
coasts  of  continental  Australia,  unseen  by  the  I>tttch,  were 
discovered  by  the  English  in  less  than  fiftr  years :  only  a 
small  portion  between  Flinders*  Land  and  GranVs  L^nd 
remained  undiscovered,  and  was  afterwards  explored  by  the 
French. 

The  French  government,  in  the  last  cerftuTy,  tindeitook 
several  voyages  of  discovery,  but  with  no  ^reat  success. 
The  most  fortunate  was  that  of  Bougainville  (1768 — 70), 
who,  besides  visiting  some  other  groups  already  previously 
known,  discovered  the  Navigators*  Islands  and  tbe  Luisiade 
Archipelagic  In  the  present  century,  tmder  Napoleon, 
Captain  Baadia  toceecded  m  disoovering  and  explonn^,  in 
1805,  that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  OQHtioent  whxdh 
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^  betvetft  ninderg*  Laxvd  and  Grant's  Land,  and  ^ye 
it  the  name  of  Napoleon*a  Land ;  but  oa  our  cbarto  it  is 
eomzaonly  cajil^  Baudia*s  Land. 

As  so  short  a  tio^  baa  elapsed  since  the  complete  dis- 
coTery  of  tbe  coasts  of  Continental  Australia,  it  cannot  be 
a  xnatter  of  surprise  tbat  we  are  so  little  acquainted  witb 
the  interior.   Atier  the  establishment  of  the  English  colony 
at  Port  4ackson,  in  178S,  the  settlers  began  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior ;  but  their  progress  was  soon  stopped  by 
th^t  BDountain-raoge  which  runs  along  the  coast  of  New 
South  AVales,  at  uo  great  distance  from  the  ocean.    For 
many  years  thaU  attempts  to  cross  these  mountains  were 
biiHied ;  not  so  ipauch  by  their  height,  which  is  inconsider- 
able, aa  by  the  sjteep  rocks  which  fj^va  the  highest  summits, 
and  bocauso  they  probably  had  never  been  passed  by  the 
natives.     At  last  an  attempt  made  in  1813  succeeded; 
and  during  th«  last  twe^ty  years  the  progress  of  discovery 
in  the  interior  has  been  surprisingly  rapid.    Nearly  one- 
eighth  of  this  oontinent,  which  is  thougnt  to  be  not  much 
iiiferior  to  all  Su^ope  in  area,  has  been  so  isa  explored  that 
a  pretty  accurate  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  soil  and  capar 
bill  ties.     We  owe  this  to  the  attention  which  the  governors 
of  the  colony  have  commonly  paid  to  this  object,  and  to  the 
enterpnbing  activity  of  a  f^w  gentlemen ;  among  whom, 
Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Cunningbam,  and  Captain  Sturt*  have  been 
the  must  successlul 

IL  C<Mixi  mrveyedL — ^Most  of  the  coasts  of  Continental 
AttntraUa  hsve  been  ^mrveyed.  Captain  Cook  surveyed 
New  South  Wales,  &om  Capo  Howe  (39°  S.  lat.)  to  Cape 
VorkilO*'30'S.  lat.). 

The  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  vas  surveyed  by  General  Car- 
penter at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  but  was  explored  vith 
^rcaier  accuracy  and  Laid  down  by  Captain  Flinders. 

The  coast  of  Amhem^s,  Van  Diemen's  lAnd,  and  of  a 
large  portion  of  De  Witt's  Land,  was  surveyed  by  Captain 
King.  But  that  portion  of  the  coast  of  XXs  Witt's  Land 
which  extends  ficoin  Cape  ViUareft  to  Depuch  Islands  has 
not  been  surreyed,  and  is  nearly  unknown. 

The  coast  between  Depuch  Islands   and  North- West 
Cape  was  surveyed  by  Captain  Philip  P«.  King. 
Shark's  Bay  was  sorveyed  by  Dampier. 
The  coast  south  of  that  Bay  to  Cape  Leeuwin  was  surveyed 
lately,  at  the  time  when  the  settlement  on  Swan  River  was 
lormed  (1826). 

The  southern  coast  of  Australia,  firom  Cape  Leeuwia  to 
Encounter  Bay,  was  surveyed  by  Captain  Flinders. 

The  ooaats  of  Bnudin^s  Land  were  surveyed  by  its  disco- 
verer ;  and  those  of  Giant's  Land  and  Bass  Land,  by  Grant 
and  Flinders. 

Some  of  the  islands  belonging  to  Australia  have  been 
surveyed  with  great  accuracy  by  English  navigators ;  those 
^peciaUy  which  were  visited  by  Captain  Cook,  as  New 
ZeaUad,  the  Society  Ishmds,  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  Others,  as  Solomon's  Archipelago,  the 
olands  of  Santa  Crus,  and  the  large  island  of  New  Guinea, 
have  not  had  this  minute  examination. 

111.  Pkyncal  geography. — Until  very  lately  an  idea  pie- 
v«led  that  the  oontinent  of  Austraha  rose  on  all  udes  to  a 
eooaiderahle  elevation  at  no  ^;reat  distance  firom  the  coast, 
md  that  the  interior  was  an  unmense  basin,  where  an  ex- 
tensive kike  received  all  the  water  flowing  down  tom  the 
elevated  ndgea  surrounding  it  on  all  pointo  of  the  com- 
psss.  This  was  inferred  from  the  navigators,  who  surveyed 
the  coest  with  accuracy,  not  having  been  able  to  discover 
the  oatiei  of  any  great  river ;  and  it  received  great  sup- 
port firom  the  diseovcry  of  Mr.  Oxley,  that  the  two  greatett 
nvers  of  Ike  interior,  the  Maoquarie  and  the  Lachlan,  ter- 
minated in  swampy  manhes.  But  this  generalization  was 
made  loo  hastily.  It  is  not  proved  that  the  land  ffenerally 
sttatns  a  oonsiderahle  height  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
ihores.  Cap!.  Flinders,  in  surveying  the  southern  coast  be- 
tween Cape  Leeuwin  and  Cape  Wiles,  to  the  west  of  Spencer*s 
Golf,  on  en  ei^t^nt  of  coast  of  nearly  twenty- Ave  degrees  of 
long,  observed  only  very  few  eminences  which  deserved  to 
be  called  hills,  and  nearly  aU  of  them  were  composed  of  sand. 
Scarcely  in  any  part  was  a  high  country  visible  behind  the 
bw  coast,  The  country  abont  Spencer  s  Gulf  up  to  Bass 
Strait  and  Ce|ie  Wilson  is  more  hilly ;  but  even  here  large 
tracts  of  the  coast  are  low  and  no  mounteins  are  visibte. 
Akmg  the  coast  of  New  Sooth  Wales,  firom  Cape  Wilson 
to  Cape  York,  the  monnteins  appear  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  abore,  whieh  in  many  parts  is  low,  and  in  others 
»eky  and  inaiuilMBWM>   Bot  on  the  noitlMniooifl  again 


many  extonaive  tracts  of  low  shore  axe  found,  as  on  tUe 
eastern  and  southern  parts  of  Carpenter's  Gulf,  on  Vai^ 
i)iemen  s  GulC  where  the  alligator  rivers  discbarge  th^ir 
water,  and  towards  North  West  Cape.  That  portion  of  the 
coast  which  has  not  been  surveyed  may  also  be  a  low  land. 
The^  western  shores,  howevert  are  in  many  places  high  and 
precipitous,  especially  to  the  south  of  Dirk  Hartog's  Island ; 
and  even  where  they  are  low,  a  cange  of  mountains  appears 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea.  From  these  short  notices 
on  the  character  of  the  coasts,  it  is  evident  that  all  the 
watercourses  formed  in  the  interior  may  easily  find  their 
way  to  the  sea  which  washes  the  southern  and  northern 
shores.  It  ought  further  to  be  observed,  that  even  the  most 
careful  navigator,  in  surveying  a  coast,  may  overlook  an 
inlet,  which  is  the  mouth  of  a  ULrge  river,  especially  where 
the  shores  are  low  and  sandy :  this  happened  to  Captain 
FlinderSf  whose  general  accuracy  can  be  reUed  on.  He  did 
not  observe  the  sandy  inlet  by  which  the  Murray  River, 
lately  discovered  by  Captain  Stui^,  finds  its  way  to  the  sea ; 
yet  this  river  probably  flows  upwards  of  a  thousand  miles, 
and  surpasses  the  Rhine  in  the  length  of  its  course. 

We  are  still  far  from  being  in  possession  of  sufiicient 
data  for  forming  a  general  idea  of  the  interior  of  Australia. 
Except  a  small  tract  abng  the  western  coast»  both  to 
the  north  and  south  of  Swan  River,  only  the  south-eastern 
part  of  this  continent  has  been  explored ;  and  this  does  not 
embrace  one-eighth  of  the -whole  area,  and  comprehends 
only  the  country  to  the  south  of  30''  S.  lat.  and  to  the  east 
of  140^  E.  long. 

This  region  is  traversed  by  a  range  of  mountains  which 
begins  at  the  most  southern  point  of  Australia,  Cape  Wil- 
son* and  runs  generally  nearly  due  north  up  to  28"^  S. 
lat.  Probably  it  continues  in  the  same  direction  or  with 
inconuderable  bends  to  Cape  York,  at  Endeavour's  Strait. 
The  distaaoe  between  this  monutoin  range  and  the  shore  is 
not  everywhere  the  same.  South  of  32(^  lat.  it  averages 
between  forty  and  fifty  miles,  but  at  that  latitude  the  range 
declines  somewhat  to  the  west,  and  continues  in  this  direc- 
tion to  32°,  where  its  distence  firom  the  sea  is  140  miles,  at 
the  sources  of  the  river  Hunter.  It  then  turns  suddenly  to 
the  east,  and  continues  in  this  direction  for  about  fifty  miles, 
till  it  again  resumes  its  fi>rmer  course  due  north  or  a  point 
or  two  to  the  east,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  80  or  100 
milos  from  the  shore.  The  southern  range  un  to  33°  is  called 
the  Blue  Mountains ;  that  portion  of  it  wnich  lies  in  the 
direction  of  west  and  east  bears  the  name  of  Liverpool 
Range ;  and  that  which  extends  to  the  north  of  the  Liver- 
pool Range  has  not  yet  received  any  name.  This  chain 
divides  the  rivers  which  out  the  ooast  from  those  which 
traverse  the  interior  of  Australia.  As  far  as  is  yet  known, 
the  greatest  height  of  this  range  is  near  31°  lat.,  where  the 
mounteins  rise  to  6500  feet  and  upwards.  The  Warragong 
Mountains  or  Australian  Alps,  which  lie  between  35''  and 
37°  kt  are  doubtless  higher,  some  of  their  peaks  being 
covered  with  perpetual  snow ;  but  they  do  not  form  a  part 
of  the  dividing  range,  being  separated  from  the  mountains 
of  this  ranffe  and  lying  farther  west.  That  portion  of  the 
range  whicn  extends  to  the  west  of  Sidney  appears  not  to 
rise  much  above  3000  fiset ;  Mount  York,  one  of  ita  higliest 
summits,  atteins  only  3292  feet.  The  average  breadth  of 
this  range  is  above  fifty  miles,  and  it  is  difiScult  to  cross,  as 
the  higher  part  consisto  of  steep  and  bare  rocks  and  deep 
chasms,  and  contains  only  a  frw  passes.  This  description, 
however,  does  not  apply  to  Liverpool  Range,  where  the  upper 
part  of  the  ridges  is  flat,  or  forms  httle  hills  and  valleys 
covered  with  fine  soil  of  moderate  depth  overgrown  with 
grass.  A  newly-made  road  leads  over  this  range  from  Sidney 
to  Bathurst. 

The  country  between  the  dividing  range  and  the  sea 
may  be  called  rather  hilly :  the  flato  which  are  generally 
fbund  along  the  shore  are  in  most  places  of  small  breadth, 
though  in  some  few  they  extend  forty  miles  inland,  and 
almost  to  the  dividing  range  itself.  These  flato  have  com- 
monly a  sandy  soil,  of  indifierent  fbrtility ;  but  the  hilly 
districte  of  the  country,  which  in  a  few  places,  as  at  Illawara 
New  Castle,  and  Port  Macquarie,  descend  to  the  coast,  are 
of  a  better  description,  except  where  they  are  composed  of 
bare  rocks.  The  valleys  have  commonly  a  strong  soil, 
which  in  its  natural  steto  is  covered  with  large  trees,  and 
displays  a  very  vigorous  vegetation ;  when  cultivated  it 
gives  good  crops  of  grain.  South  of  33*^  S.  lat  the  ridges 
of  the  hillB  and  the  valleys  between  them  are  parallel  to  the 
pitfidpal  fBiig^;  and  hero  the  riveiip  of  which  the  greatest 
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ptiH  &r6*  only  torrents,  run  in  longitudinal  valleys,  which 
circumstance  gives  them  a  much  longer  course  than  they 
would  have  if  they  flowed  directly  to  the  sea.  Thus  the 
Hawkeshury  River  has  a  course  of  about  200  miles.  Its 
sources  are  in  the  mountains  which  enclose  the  alpine  lakes 
of  George  and  Bathurst,  of  which  the  former  is  upwards  of 
twelve  miles  long  and  about  five  broad.  After  the  union  of 
several  small  rivulets  the  river  is  called  Wallandilly  (Sturt) 
or  Wolondilly.  After  flowing  several  miles  nearly  east,  it 
runs  for  perhaps  150  miles  north  and  north-east,  gradually 
approaching  the  sea.  Near  34*^  lat.  it  is  joined  by  the  Cox 
River,  and  after  this  junction  is  called  Warragumba. 
After  its  junction  with  the  Cataract  River,  which  joins  it  on 
the  right,  it  again  changes  its  name  to  that  of  Nepean,  and 
before  it  makes  the  last  great  bend  to  the  E.S.E.  it  takes 
^e  name  of  Hawkeshury:  its  oestuary  is  called  Broken 
Bay.  The  Shoal  Haven  River,  which  rises  south  of  36°, 
runs  for  about  80  miles  parallel  to  the  sea  from  S.S.W.  to 
N.N.E.,  till  having  approached  the  Wallandilly.  it  suddenly 
ohanges  its  direction,  and  flows  nearly  east  till  it  discharges 
its  waters  into  Shoal  Haven. 

North  of  33''  lat.  the  principal  valleys  are  transverse,  and 
the  course  of  the  rivers  is  consequently  west  and  east.  The 
Hunter  River  runs  about  140  miles  in  that  direction,  de- 
dining,  however,  considerably  towards  the  south.  The 
course  of  the  Manning  River  and  that  of  the  Hastings 
dp  not  exceed  a  hundr^  miles,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Bris- 
bane River,  which  falls  into  Moreton  Bay,  and  is  navigable 
twenty  miles  inland  for  ships  drawing  sixteen  feet  water, 
(p.  Cunningham.) 

The  interior  of  Australia,  which  displays  such  peculiar 
features  in  its  form  and  aspect,  may  be  divided  into  the 
region  of  the  Terraces  and  that  of  the  Plains  or  Lowlands, 
and  the  148''  meridian  may  be  considered  as  the  mean  line 
of  division  between  these  two  regions ;  observing,  however, 
that  on  the  south,  especially  between  the  rivers  Laehlan 
and  Morumbidgee,  the  Terraces  may  extend  somewhat 
farther  west,  and  on  the  north  may  fiill  short  of  this  line  of 
division.  The  terraces,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
western  declivity  of  the  Mountain  range,  which  extends 
parallel  to  the  coast,  and  which  has  been  noticed  before,  are 
composed  of  more  or  less  extensive  plains,  separated  from 
one  another  by  low  ridges  of  hills.  The  plains,  which  often 
extend  twelve  miles  and  upwards,  commonly  occur  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  some  river;  sometimes  they 
occupy  the  high  country  between  two  rivers ;  they  are  either 
dead  flats  or  a  succession  of  gently-swelling  hills,  clear  of 
timber  and  covered  with  luxuriant  herbage,  which  affords 
abundant  food  to  cattle.  The  low  ridges  which  divide  them 
are  covered  with  open  forests,  through  which  the  horsemen 
may  gallop  in  periect  safety,  and  are  generally  considered 
as  excellent  grazing  tracts.  Captain  Sturt  observes  that 
these  ridges  decrease  in  height  as  they  proceed  to  the  west, 
and  adds,  as  a  peculiarity,  that  every  ridge  presents  a  new 
rock  formation.  He  found  successively  serpentine,  quartz 
in  huge  white  masses,  granite,  chlorite,  micaceous  schist, 
sandstone,  chalcedony,  quartz,  red  jasper,  and  conglomerate 
rocks.  The  quantity  of  sheep  and  cattle  which  pasture 
on  these  terraces  is  already  numerous,  and  by  lar  the 
greatest  part  of  the  wool  exported  fh>m  Sidney  is  famished 
by  the  sheep  of  this  district  Some  of  the  terraces  are 
better  adapted  for  cattle  than  for  sheep,  and  are  noted  for 
their  dairies,  as  Bathurst  Plains. 

Nearly  all  the  rivers  which  drain  these  terraces  rise  in 
the  dividing  range,  and  are  f^U  and  rapid,  though  not  well 
adapted  to  navigation.  Before  they  descend  into  the  Low- 
lands which  extend  farther  to  the  west,  they  join  one  ano- 
ther, and  form  a  few  large  rivers.  Such  are  especially  the 
Morumbidgee,  the  Laehlan,  and  the  Macquarie.  The 
Morumbidgee,  which  originates  in  the  mountainous  country 
uniting  the  Warragong  mountains  with  the  dividing  range 
at  some  distance  to  tne  south  of  Lake  George,  runs  in 
a  north-western  direction  until  it  issues  from  the  moun- 
tains and  enters  the  terraces,  where  it  joins  the  Yass  river : 
after  the  junction,  it  drains  the  terrace  region,  and  enters 
the  Lowlands  to  the  west  of  ]  48°  long.  It  is  in  this  part  of 
its  course  a  rapid  and  fine  river.  The  sources  of  the  Laeh- 
lan, called  by  the  natives  Colare,  are  not  yet  known ;  but  it 
is  supposed  that  they  lie  at  no  great  distance  north  of 
Xjake  George,  and  that  the  upper  course  of  this  river  is  in 
the  same  direction  as  that  part  which  is  known,  from  south- 
east to  north-west.  It  descends  into  the  Lowlands  to  the 
west  of  148°»  without  joining  any  other  considerable  river 


during  its  course  through  the  terraces.  The  Macquarie  is 
supposed  to  rise  near  the  point  where  the  34°  parallel  is  cut 
by  the  150°  meridian,  .but  its  course  is  only  known  where  it 
approaches  the  road  leading  from  Sidney  to  Bathurst 
Here  it  is  called  the  Fish  River,  but  uniting,  before  it 
reaches  the  town  of  Bathurst,  with  the  Campbell  River,  it 
takes  die  name  of  Macquarie,  and  continues  its  course  to 
the  north-west,  through  a  fine  country,  till  having  formed  a 
cataract  near  the  148th  degree  of  longitude,  it  enters  the 
Lowlands.  Only  240  miles  of  its  whole  course,  which  is 
above  600  miles,  belong  to  the  Lowlands. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  courses  of  these  rivers  decline 
more  to  the  northward  in  proportion  as  they  are  &rther  from 
the  southern  coast  This  peculiarity  it  still  more  visible  in 
the  rivers  which  drain  the  terrace  region  between  3^  and 
30°  S.  lat.  This  portion  of  the  region,  which  is  yet  imper- 
fectly known,  and  only  in  its  southern  districts,  seems  to 
consist  of  a  number  of  longitudinal  valleys,  in  which  three 
large  rivers,  the  Peel,  the  Field,  and  the  York,  run  nearly 
south  and  north.  The  country  traversed  by  these  rivers  is 
enclosed  by  two  high  ranges,  the  dividing  range  and  another 
farther  to  the  west  running  nearly  along  the  150°  meridian, 
the  highest  known  part  of  which  is  called  Hardwicke  Range. 
These  rivers  seem  also  to  change  their  course,  and,  declining 
to  the  west,  to  descend  into  the  Lowlands. 

The  country  south  of  the  Morumbidgee  appears  likewise 
to  differ  from  the  general  character  of  the  Terraces.  Cap- 
tain Sturt  describes  it  as  a  district  whose  surface  is  hilly, 
broken,  and  irregular,  containing  deep  ravines  and  preci- 

Sitous  glens :  farther  to  the  south,  where  the  Warragoni^ 
fountains  raise  their  summits,  mountains  succeed  moun- 
tains, and  are  overtopped  by  lofty  and  distant  peaks.  This 
portion  of  the  Terraces  is  still  less  known  ^an  that  to  the 
east  of  Hardwicke  Range. 

The  Lowlands  join  the  Terraces  on  the  west;  their  extent 
in  that  direction,  as  well  as  to  the  north,  is  not  known. 
Captain  Sturt;  who  advanced  on  the  north  beyond  the  145° 
meridian,  and  on  the  south  beyond  the  140^  found  that  the 
country  preserved,  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  see  from  some 
hills,  the  same  uniform  appearance  of  an  immense  level 
plain.  This  extensive  country  resembles  as  little  the  plains 
of  South  America,  covered  with  abundant  grass,  as  the 
African  Sahara,  with  its  moving  sands :  it  seems  to  ap- 

S roach  in  character  to  the  wide  steppes  which  surround  the 
<ake  of  Aral  and  extend  to  the  Caspian  Sm  and  the  Ural 
Mountains.  But  we  are  inclined  to  Uiink  that  they  are 
somewhat  better  adapted  to  sustain  inhabitants  than  the 
steppes  of  Asia.  These  plains  of  Australia  are,  in  many 
parts,  extremely  level ;  in  others,  they  are  slightly  undu- 
lating ;  and  here  and  there,  but  at  great  distances,  some- 
times of  more  than  100  miles,  a  sandy  eminence  rises, 
which  hardly  deserves  to  be  called  a  hill :  the  loftiest  of 
these  eminences  are  not  above  300  feet  higher  than  the 
plain  on  which  they  stand. 

All  over  this  extent  of  country  the  tcril  presents  only  two 
varieties :  it  is  either  a  red  sandy  loam  or  a  white  coarse 
sand.  In  some  places  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation, 
at  others  it  nourishes  only  salsolaceous  plants,  without  a 
blade  of  grass  between  them.  Others  again  are  covered 
with  polygonum,  a  gloomy  and  leafless  bramble ;  and  in  a 
few  tracts  patches  of  ground  are  discovered  which  appear 
to  be  moist,  and  in  miich  the  calystemma  is  abundant. 
Such  patches  probably  form  quicksands  in  the  rainy  season. 
Those  parts  of  the  plains  which  seem  to  have  the  best  soil 
produce  stunted  gum-trees  and  cypresses.  Large  tracts  of 
country  are  covered  with  shells  and  the  claws  of  crayfish,  and 
this  soil,  although  an  alluvial  deposit,  is  superficially  sandy. 
They  bear  the  appearance  not  only  of  being  fireqiientlv  in- 
undated, but  also  of  the  floods  having  subsided  upon  them. 
On  their  surface  no  accumulation  of  rubbish  is  observed,  so 
as  to  indicate  a  rush  of  waters  to  any  one  point ;  but  nume- 
rous minor  channels  are  traced,  which  evidently  distribute 
the  floods  eqnaliy  and  generally  over  every  part  of  the  area 
which  is  subject  to  them. 

'  My  impression,*  says  Captain  Sturt,  '  when  travellinf? 
the  country  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  marshes  of 
the  Macquarie,  was,  that  I  was  traversing  a  country  of  com- 
paratively recent  formation.  The  sandy  nature  of  the  soil,  the 
great  want  of  vegetable  decay,  the  salsolaceous  character  of 
the  plants,  the  appearanoe  of  its  isolated  hills  and  lioodetl 
tracts,  and  its  trifling  elevation  above  the  sea,  severally  con- 
tributed to  strengthen  these  impressions  on  my  mind.' 

It  would  appear  that  these  i^aina  insensibly  decrease  m 
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eleration  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  ihcy  approach  the 
southern  shores  of  the  continent  The  cataracts  of  the  Mac- 
quarie  are  680  feet  ahove  the  sea;  that  place  on  the  Lach- 
Ian,  where  Mr.  Oxlejr  formed  a  depdt,  500 ;  and  the  maxi- 
ranm  height  of  the  hi^h  banks  of  the  Murray,  where  that 
river  begins  its  southern  course,  is  only  300  feet 

The  rivers  which  traverse  this  region  descend  from  the 
terraces  as  largo  and  full  watercourses ;  but  after  having 
run  in  the  lowlands  a  considerable  distance,  they  chanee 
their  rfaanicter.  Instead  of  incrcasin*^  in  breadth,  depth, 
awl  volume  of  water,  they  begin  to  diminish  in  all  these 
respects.     This  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  iho  sandy  soil 


through  which  they  flow,  and  partly  to  the  want  of  tribu* 
taries  to  replace  their  loss  of  water.  Captain  Sturt  observed 
that  in  the  course  of  340  miles  the  Morumbidgcc  was  not 
joined  by  one  stream  of  running  water. 

A  still  more  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  region  ig« 
that  some  of  its  large  rivers  terminate  in  marshes  covered 
with  reeds.  Captain  Sturt  describes  the  termination  of  the 
Macquarie  in  the  following  terms :  *  At  some  distance 
inland,  the  marshes,  the  reeds  were  of  great  height.  The 
channel  of  the  river  continued  as  deep  and  broad  as  ever ; 
but  the  flood  did  not  appear  to  have  nsen  more  than  a  foot 
above  the  banks,  which  were  now  almost  on  a  level  with 


the  water,  and  the  current  was  so  sluggish  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible.  These  general  appearances  continued  for 
about  three  miles»  when  our  course  was  suddenly  and  most 
tiaexpocteclly  checked.  The  channel,  wliich  had  promised 
so  well  without  any  change  in  its  breadth  or  depth,  ceased 
a!to«rether ;  and  while  we  were  yet  lost  in  astonishment  at 
»  abrupt  a  termination  of  it,  the  boat  grounded.  £xa- 
taining  this  spot  with  peculiar  attention,  two  creeks  were 
discovered,  so  small  as  scareely  to  deserve  the  name,  and 
viiich  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  been 
overlooked.  One  branched  o(f  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the 
we<»L  The  former  extended  about  thirty  yards,  and  the 
latter  about  twenty  yards,  where  they  terminated.* 

The  large  rivers  traversing  the  lowlands,  which  always 
kve  water  in  their  channels,  are  the  Morumbidgee  and 
the  Murray,  tiie  Lachlan,  the  Macquarie,  and  the  Darling. 

The  Morumbidgee,  which  reaches  the  lowlands  west  of 
148'' long.,  flowing  in  a  western  direction,  declines  further 
to  the  north-west,  and  is  joined  by  the  Lachlan  in  34^  30' 
S.  lat.,  and  143°  30'  E.  long.  Farther  down,  it  unites  with 
the  Murray,  a  much  larger  river,  which  is  350  feet  broad, 
and  from  12  to  20  feet  deep  at  this  junction;  but  whose 
fources,  as  well  as  the  upper  course,  are  utterly  unknown. 
Iti  transparent  waters  run  over  a  sandy  bed  at  the  rate  of 
tvo  and  a  half  miles  an  hour;  and  its  banks,  although 
sTeraging  18  feet  in  height,  are  subject  to  floods.  After 
\\iH  junction  the  river  preserves  the  name  of  Murray.  In 
uriong.,  it  is  joined  by  another  large  river,  a  hundred 
yards  wide  and  rather  more  than  twelve  feet  deep,  which 


is  supposed  by  Captain  Sturt  to  be  the  Darling.  Up  to  this 
junction  the  Murray  continues  to  flow  to  the  W.N.W.,  but 
afterwards  its  course  is  changed  to  the  S.W.,  and  the  river 
is  considerably  increased  in  size.  As  it  approaches  the  140^ 
meridian,  it  trends  to  the  south ;  and  in  this  direction  it 
flows  into  the  Lake  Alexandrina,  which  is  50  miles  long 
and  40  broad,  but  generally  very  shallow.  The  water  of  the 
lake  is  brackish,  and  it  communicates  with  the  sea  at  En- 
counter Bayi  by  a  passage  impracticable  even  for  the  smallest 
boats.  The  river  Murray,  however,  is  navigable  for  vessel g 
of  considerable  burden,  being,  for  50  miles  from  its  mouth, 
350  yards  broad  and  from  20  to  25  feet  deep. 

The  Lachlan  river*  after  descending  into  the  lowlands, 
traverses  considerable  marshes  in  147°  E.  long.;  and, 
shortly  after  issuing  from  them,  it  changes  its  course  from 
north-west  to  south-west  Flowing  in  this  durection  to 
145^  long.,  it  again  enters  some  marshes,  which  appear  to 
be  much  more  extensive,  and  to  continue  to  the  place  where 
the  river  joins  tiie  Morumbidgee,  143^  30'  E.  long. 

The  Macquarie  may  be  considered  as  entering  the  low- 
lands at  the  place  where  it  forms  a  cataract,  148°  3'  E.  long., 
and  31°  50^  S.  lat.  It  soon  afterwards  diminishes  very 
much,  and  scarcely  deserves  to  be  called  a  river  at  Mount 
HarriSf  where  its  current  is  very  sluggish.  At  no  great 
distaiTce  farther  to  the  north  it  enters  the  marshes;  but 
Captain  Sturt  discovered  a  channel,  whieh  is  commonly 
dry,  by  which  the  superabundant  water  of  the  marshes, 
after  long  rains,  is  carried  off  to  the  Morrisett  Ponds  and 
.  the  Castlereagh  River,  and  thus  to  the  Darling. 
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The  Darling  has  only  lately  been  discovered  by  Captain 
Sturt.  He  traced  its  course  between  148''  and  147^  £.  long., 
and  under  30°  S.  lat.,  for  about  15  miles;  and  again, 
between  146**  and  144**  30',  and  29°  30'  S.  lat.,  for  about  66 
miles.  At  the  first  place  the  river  runs  nearly  from  east  to 
west ;  andy  in  the  second,  its  course  is  directed  to  the  S.W. 
That  both  currents  belong  to  the  same  river  is  proved  by 
their  water  being  equally  salt ;  and  though  not  quite  so  salt 
as  that  of  the  ocean,  its  taste  is  precisely  the  same,  and  it  is 
unfit  to  drink.  In  its  bed  several  brine- wells  were  disco- 
vered. Captain  Sturt  is  inclined  to  think,  that  the  river 
which  joins  the  Murray,  where  this  latter  begins  to  run 
southward,  is  the  Darling,  though  he  observes  that  the 
waters  of  that  river  are  not  brackish. 

The  climate  of  Australia  differs  considerably  from  that  of 
other  countries.  The  most  remarkable  as  well  as  the  most 
un&vourable  characteristic,  is  the  long  droughts  which 
occasionally  prevail.  Captain  Sturt  saYs>  '  The  year  1826 
commenced  the  fearful  droughts,  to  which  we  have  reason 
to  believe  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales  is  periodically 
subject.  It  continued  the  two  following  years  with  unabated 
severity.  The  surface  of  the  earth  became  so  parched  up, 
that  the  minor  vegetation  ceased  upon  it.  CuUnary  herbs 
were  raised  with  difficulty;  and  crops  failed  even  in  the 
most  favourable  situations.  Settlers  drove  their  flocks  and 
herds  to  distant  tracts  for  pasture  and  water.  The  interior 
suffered  equallv  with  the  coast;  and  men  at  length  began 
to  despond  unaer  so  alarming  a  visitation.  It  dmost  ap- 
peared as  if  the  Australian  sky  was  never  again  to  be  tra- 
versed by  a  cloud.'  These  seasons  without  rain  appear  to 
occur  every  ten  or  twelve  years.  They  are  succeeded  by 
excessively  long  rains ;  but  afterwards  the  rains  decrease  gra- 
dually, year  after  year,  until  they  again  wholly  cease  for  a  time. 

Anouier  pecuUarity  is  the  quick  transition  from  heat  to 
cold.  There  are  instances  of  the  thermometer  having  varied 
25  degrees  in  fifty  minutes.  This  is  owing  to  the  sudden 
change  of  the  winds.  The  north-west  winds  blowing  over 
the  great  sandy  deserts  in  the  interior,  attain  such  a  degree 
of  heat,  that  they  become  too  scorching  to  be  pleasant  to 
men  and  animals,  or  to  be  favourable  to  vegetation.  The 
thermometer  then  rises  suddenly  from  BO"*  to  1 10^  On  the 
other  hand,  the  south-eastern  winds  are  often  very  cold  and 
piercing,  especially  when  there  is  a  sudden  shift  from  a  hot 
north-western. 

But,  in  spite  of  such  occurrences,  which  are  to  be  consi- 
dered as  exceptions,  the  climate,  though  somewhat  too  dry, 
is  commonly  delightful ;  and  the  evenings  and  mornings 
as  pleasant  as  in  southern  Italy.  Even  the  great  heat  which 
occurs  does  not  produce  relaxing  and  enfeebling  effects  on 
the  constitution.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  coast,  the  ther- 
mometer ranges  in  summer  (from  September  to  March), 
between  36°  and  106^  its  mean  elevation  being  70** ;  and,  in 
winter  (from  March  to  September),  between  27°  and  98°, 
its  mean  being  66^ 

In  the  interior,  and  to  the  west  of  the  mountain-ranges, 
the  wet  season  commonly  takes  place  during  the  summer ; 
on  the  coast,  it  commences  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter. 
Mr.  Oxley  thinks  the  westerly  winds  which  prevail  during 
the  winter  drive*  back  the  vapours  collected  ih>m  the  sea, 
which,  being  attracted  by  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
mountains,  descend  in  ndn  on  the  country  between  them 
and  the  sea ;  but  that  the  easterly  winds,  which  prevail 
during  the  summer,  carry  the  vapours  over  the  mountains, 
which,  being  there  attracted  by  the  western  declivity  of  ti^e 
mountains,  are  condensed  into  rain. 
•  Dews  are  very  frequent  and  heavy,  and  sometimes  they 
fall  like  a  drizzling  rain.  Hail-storms  are  common  in 
December  and  January. 

On  the  low  coasts  (h)st  is  very  little  felt;  but  in  the 
hilly  districts  it  is  frequent,  uid  very  keen  on  the  high 
terraces  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountains,  especially  on 
the  plains  of  Bathurst,  and  the  plains  contiguous  to  them : 
these  districts  are  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  likewise 
observed,  that  in  these  parts  of  the  country  the  seasons  are 
nearly  a  month  later  than  on  the  low  district  on  the  coast. 
The  snow  lies  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  occasionally 
also  in  the  valleys,  for  many  days  together ;  but  it  is  abso- 
lutely unknown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sidney  and  other 
parts  of  the  coast. 

The  climate  on  the  eastern  eoost  is  very  favourable  to 
health ;  and  endemic  diseases  are  not  known,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  ophthalmia,  which  oocors  in  the  months  of 
October  and  November,  and  is  produced  by  the  winds 


which  prevail  at  that  time.    These  winds,  in  general,  an 
not  unpleasantly  warm ;  but  they  resemble,  in  some  mea 
sure,  the  English  easterly  winds  which  blow  in  April  and 
May :  like  them,  they  occasion  blights  in  vegetation,  and  are 
considered  as  the  causo  of  the  then  prevailing  ophthalmia. 
Many  of  the  islands  belonging  to  Australia  contain  vol 
canoes,  and  a  few  seem  to  have  been  produced  by  volcanic 
agency.    In  all  those  islands  volcanic  products  abound. 

IV.  TTie  Man  of  Australia, — The  natives  of  this  portion 
of  the  globe  belong  to  two  races —to  the  MaJay,  and  to 
another,  which  seems  to  constitute  a  separate  division  of  the 
human  race :  the  men  of  this  second  race,  from  their  re- 
semblance to  the  African  negro,  have  obtained  the  name  of 
Australian  negroes,  or  Austral  negroes.  The  first  race 
occupies  all  the  islands  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  and  to 
the  south  of  it  those  which  lie  to  the  east  of  20°  W.  long. 
The  Austral  negroes  are  extended  over  the  continent,  as 
well  as  over  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  New  Caledonia,  the  Nev 
Hebrides,  New  Britain,  the  Solomon's  Archipelago,  and 
New  Guinea.  In  the  last-named  island,  they  go  under  the 
Malayan  name  of  Papuas,  which  sometimes  is  used  to  indi- 
cate the  whole  race.  The  same  race  inhabits  the  Andaman 
Islands,  as  well  as  the  interior  of  some  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  a  few  frmiilies  are  scattered  in  the  central 
parts  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.    [See  Malays.] 

The  Austral  negroes,  though  they  are  considered  by 
Cuvier  as  being  a  branch. of  the  African  negroes,  re- 
semble them  onlv  in  the  colour  of  the  skin  and  their  woolly 
hair ;  yet  even  their  skin  is  not  quite  black,  like  that  of  the 
Africans,  but  of  a  sooty  brown.  They  differ  widely  from 
one  another  in  the  form  of  the  head  and  face,  and  of  the 
whole  frame.  Their  forehead  rises  higher  and  the  hinder 
part  of  the  head  projects  more  than  in  the  negro.  The  nose 
projects  more  from  the  face,  and  the  lips  are  not  so  thick. 
The  upper  lip  is  larger  and  more  prominent,  and  the  lower 
projects  forward  from  the  lower  jaws  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
divide  the  face  into  two  parts.  Their  limbs  and  the  whole 
frame  of  their  body  are  lean,  and  display  nothing  of  the 
muscular  strength  by  which  the  African  negroes  are  distin- 
guished. The  greatest  difference  in  the  ftirmation  of  the 
human  body  is  found  to  exist  between  the  Caucasian  rare 
and  the  Austral  negroes.  This  race  seems  to  be  purest  in 
Van  Diemen*s  Land  and  in  New  Guinea,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  continent  and  of  the  other  islands  having  probably  been 
crossed  by  some  other  race,  perhaps  the  Malay. 

The  Austral  negroes  may  be  considered  as  still  living  in 
the  lowest  state  of  civilization.  Cannibalism  is  common 
among  them,  and  they  do  not  deny  it :  they  have  neither 
habitations,  nor  do  they  wear  raiment,  at  least  not  the  men ; 
the  women  commonly  wrap  themselves  up  in  a  species  of 
cloak  made  of  opossum  skin,  or  in  a  blanket.  Wherever 
they  intend  to  pass  the  night  they  kindle  a  fire  and  place 
a  slip  of  bark  or  a  bough  to  windward  for  shelter.  This 
want  of  habitations  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  their  being 
continually  on  the  move  in  search  of  food;  for  in  some 

S laces  along  the  coast,  where  fish  and  oysters  kre  so  abun- 
ant  as  to  afford  them  a  constant  supply  of  food  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  thev  have  erected  convenient 
huts  of  tea-tree  bark,  which  they  clean  daily.  (P.  Cun- 
ningham.) 

They  have  no  chie&,  either  elected  or  hereditary,  and  the 
authority  of  a  man  depends  on  his  personal  strength,  and 
his  cunning.  They  believe  in  a  gooa  spirit,  Koyan,  and  in 
SL  had  one,  Potoyan.  The  former  is  thought  to  watch  o^er 
and  protect  them  from  the  operations  of  the  latter,  and  to 
assist  them  in  recovering  strayed  children,  which  the  other 
is  supposed  to  decoy  for  the  purpose  of  devouring  them. 

They  are  not  delicate  in  food.  When  pressed  by  hunger 
thev  devour  grubs,  snakes,  stinking  whales,  and  even  vermin, 
with  eagerness. 

They  are  lively,  good-humoured,  inquisitive,  and  intel- 
ligent, and  acquire  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing 
almost  as  speedily  as  Europeans ;  their  senses  are  extremely 
acute,  and  they  possess  great  powers  of  mimicry. 

Their  number  is  not  great,  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
interior  was  uninhabited,  but  Captain  Sturt  found  them  in 
most  places,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Murray  more  numerous 
than  anywhere  else. 

V.  DwUion  and  SBttlements. — ^The  northern  and  western 
coasts  are  commonly  comprehended  under  the  name  of  New 
Holland,  which  was  given  to  them  b^  the  Dutch  ailer 
having  discovered  these  parts ;  by  this  U)rm  the  whole  con- 
tinent is  sometimes  designated.    The  »evcral  ports  on  tbo 
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northern  eotst  are  Carpentaria,  round  the  gulf  of  the  ftame 
name,  Amhem's  Land,  Van  Dienien*8  Land,  De  Witt's 
Land ;  and  on  the  western  ooast  Endrachft  Land,  Eders 
Land,  and  Leeuwin'a  Land.  One  half  of  the  southern  coast 
is  called  Nuyt's  Land ;  after  this  follow  Flinders*  Land,  Bau- 
din  s  Land,  Grant's  Land,  and  Ban*B  Land :  the  eastern 
coast,  which  property  should  he  called  Cook's  Land,  bean 
the  name  of  l4ew  South  Wales. 

The  SnaAish  are  the  only  nation  who  have  founded  settle- 
ments on  the  continent  of  Australia.  The  colony  of  Botany 
Bay,  or  Sydney,  is  in  a  flourishing  state,  but  the  others  have 
not  yet  firmly  taken  root  Settlements  are  made  on  the 
eastern  coast  al  Moreton  Bay,  on  the  southern  at  Western 
Port  and  King  George's  Bound,  on  the  south-western  at 
Swan  River,  in  Edel's  Land,  and  on  the  northern  at  Mel- 
Tille  Island,  opposite  Van  Diemen*s  Bay.  A  new  colony  is 
to  be  ibunded  at  Port  Lincoln,  on  Spencer's  Bay,  on  the 
soutbem  coast,  between  King  George's  Sound  and  Western 
Port.     (See  these  articles.) 

The  last-mentioned  colony  has  received  the  grant  of  an 
immense  tenitory,  which  extends  along  the  coast  from 
Fowier*8  Bay  on  the  west,  to  beyond  Cape  Northumberland, 
or  from  132^  to  141°  S.  long.,  and  comprehends  Flinders*  Land 
and  Bandin's  Land.  Towards  the  ncnrth,  the  boundary  is  to 
extend  to  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  A  very  small  extent  of  it 
about  Spencer  s  Gulf,  that  of  St.  Vincent,  and  on  the  Murray 
RiveTt  is  imperfectly  known,  the  remainder  utterly  unknown. 
Hie  colony  of  Van  IMemen's  Land  appears  to  be  in  a  flou- 
mhing  condition.  (See  Van  Diemen's  Land  Aknanac  for 
18J3,  and  Tasmania,  under  which  more  appropriate  name 
ve  intend  to  describe  this  island.) 

AU  STRALI At  BOTANY  OF.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
world  the  vegetation  of  which  is  so  unlike  that  of  all  other 
countziea  as  ue  middle  and  southern  parts  of  New  Holland. 
The  plants,  like  the  animals,  are,  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, of  so  peculiar  an  organization,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  genera,  and  some  entire  natural  orders,  are  absolutely 
unknown  beyond  its  shores  or  dependent  islands.  So  dif- 
ferent from  others  are  many  of  the  commonest  plants,  that 
Burman,  a  Dutch  botanist,  of  the  school  of  Linnaeus,  actu- 
ally mistook  one  of  the  leguminous  species  for  a  fern:  Trees 
are  there  with  the  leaves  twisted  constantly  out  of  their 
ordinary  position,  and  with  their  functions  inverted  mtuxi- 
Itfptus)^  or  with  transformed  and  dilated  leaf-stalks  per- 
forming the  office  of  leaves  {Acociaa)^  and  this  so  com- 
monly, that,  according  to  the  computation  of  Dr.  Brown, 
'  if  taken  together,  and  considered  with  respect  to  tb^  mass 
of  vegetable  matter  they  contain,  calculated  from  the  size 
as  well  as  numbw  of  the  individuals,  they  are  perhaps  nearly 
equal  to  all  the  other  plants  of  that  country.'  ^ 

Considering  how  imperfectly  the  vegetation  of  this  re- 
markable continent  has  been  examined,  that  of  its  shores 
or  maritime  districts  being  the  only  part  reading  which 
ve  have  any  exact  information,  and  considenng,  also,  how 
little  has  been  published  concerning  that  portion  of  its  flora 
vhich  haa  been  cdllected,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  give 
more  than  a  sketch  of  the  general  relation  of  its  plants  to 
those  of  other  countries,  together  with  notices  of  a  few  of 
the  most  curious  and  characteristic  of  its  vegetable  produc- 
tions. 

Perhaps  &e  best  method  of  explaining  the  nature  of  tho 
peculiar  vegetation  of  New  Holland  will  ^  by  offering,  in  the 
fir&t  place,  a  general  view  of  the  characteristic  forms  of  the 
liura  within  the  colony  of  Port  Jackson,  and  to  the  south- 
ward of  it,  including  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  and  by  after- 
vards  explaining  how  it  alters  in  character  as  it  approaches 
the  north,  till  it  finally  melts  into  that  of  the  Malayan 
archipelago. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  Australia  we  find  the  concen- 
tration of  all  those  curious  forms  of  vegetation  for  which 
the  country  is  so  remarkable.  Forests,  consisting  of  many 
species  of  gigantic  EucdlypHt  by  the  settlers  called  gum- 
tree$»  many  <^  which  are  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  with 
a  girth  of  from  twenty- five  to  forty  feet ;  among  which  are 
intermingled  wattle-trees  (doacicah  with  their  countless 
myriads  of  yellow  tufted  flowers  and  bean-like  pods ;  wild 
figB,  of  enormous  size,  f^irnisbing  a  grateful  fooa  to  regent 
birds  {Sericulue  chryiocephalus),  blue  pigeons,  and  swamp 
pheasants  (Cueului  Pha$ianui) ;  and  in  some  places  nu- 
merous S^orthia  palms  constitute  the  wooded  part  of  the 
country.  In  shaded  places  near  Port  Jackson,  the  Cory- 
pha  Ausiralig  outspreads  its  umbrageous  leaves,  heavily 
contrasting  with  the  light  and  dulicate  many-parte^l  [rondls 


of  occasional  tree-ferns.  Nettles  of  an  arborescent  habits 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  are  not  uncommon,  to  which 
may  be  added  multitudea  of  proteaceous  plants,  with  their 
hard  and  woody  leaves,  giving  a  most  singular  appearance  to 
the  places  where  they  grow ;  hair-branched  weeping  casu* 
arinas,  and  myrtaceous  plants  with  white  blossoms  studding 
their  deep  green  box-like  leaves,  or  witii  tassels  of  yellow». 
purple,  or  crimson  stamens,  contribute  to  produce  the  first 
sensation  of  surprise  in  a  Strang  who  explores  the  wilds  of 
the  uncleared  country.  But  it  is  among  the  plants  of  a 
smaller  growth  and  a  less  conspicuous  appearance  that  the 
botanist  recognises  the  greatest  number  of  new  and  strictly 
Australian  forms.  The  thousands  of  compound-flowering- 
plants  are  all  of  a  structure  with  which  he  u  unacquainted 
elsewhere :  in  place  of  the  heaths  and  the  geraniums,  the 
ixias,  and  other  irideoua  plants,  the  fig-marigolds,  and 
wood-sorrels,  that  diversify  so  beautifully  Uie  under-growth 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  finds  thousands  of  epacrideiBt 
some  with  scarlet,  and  many  with  lilac,  or  white,  or  rosy 
blossoms ;  purple  trenumdrem,  polygaleoua  plants,  yellow- 
flowered  species  of  the  dillenia  tribe,  looking  like  shrubby- 
buttercups,  and  vast  numbers  of  yellow-and-brown-floweied 
decandrous  papilionaceous  bushes.  The  orchidete  of  the 
Cape  and  of  the  southern  districts  of  South  America  are 
represented  by  totally  difieient  genera,  having,  however,  a 
more  decided  resemblance  to  those  of  tiie  latter  than  of  the 
former  country ;  while  the  diosmea  of  those  two  regions 
are  unknown,  although  the  order  exists  in  abundance  in 
the  form  of  Uie  exclusively  Australian  genera,  pkeifoHunh 
boronui,  zieriat  oorreot  and  erioiiemont  which  give  a  striking 
appearance  to  many  places.  The  common  weeds,  too,  of 
the  land  are  often  not  less  peculiar:  many  of  the  umbelli- 
ferous plants  are  remarkable  objects,  especially  the  beauti- 
ful (Uducus  caruleua;  while  Qoodmovi€e,  a  curious  tribe 
nearly  related  to  2Jobeii(u,  and  StylidietB,  still  more  singular 
objects  with  a  slender  irritable  column  of  stamens,  contri- 
bute here  and  there  to  the  wonders  by  which  the  traveller  is 
astonished.  If  to  these  we  add  a  rich  sward  of  grasses, 
among  which  the  kangaroo  grass  {AnthUtiria  AwtraUs)  is 
invaluable  to  the  colonist ;  festoons  of  the  lovely  Tecoma 
Australia^  a  climbing  trumpet  flower ;  pines  belonging  to 
the  genus  Callitru,  and  resembling  cypresses ;  little  twining 
BiUardieraSt  with  narrow  bells  of  green  or  yellow ;  the  sin- 
gular zamias  with  the  trunk  of  a  dwarf  palop  and  the  leaves 
of  a  fern,  which,  with  xanthorrhflea,  are  characteristic  of 
soil  that  the  settler  will  do  well  not  to  select ;  and  finally^ 
extensive  plains  in  the  interior  terminating  in  morasses 
choked  up  with  gigantic  reeds — the  botanist  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  vegetation  in  the  parallel  of  Port  Jackson.* 

To  the  southward  it  changes  but  little  to  the  eye  of  the 
ordinary  observer,  although  the  naturalist  may  discern  signs 
of  an  approach  to  a  colder  than  European  climate  in  the 
buttereups,  anemones,  and  polvgonums,  that  appear  in 
abundance  in  the  high  land  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Mal- 
vaceous  plants  become  uncommon,  casuarinas  gradually 
disappear,  palms  shrink  before  the  cold  blasts  lh)m  the 
southern  pole  and  migrate  northwards ;  and  but  a  single 
species  of  tree-fern  extends  its  territory  to  Van  Dienfen's 
Land.  The  celery-topped  pine  (Podocarpus  aspleni/olid)^ 
whose  leaves  taste  as  well  as  look  like  those  oftlm  plant 
from  which  it  derives  its  name ;  and  some  species  of  ca//t7n>, 
form  trees  of  remarkable  appearance,  rising  on  the  sides  of 
the  mountains  to  the  height  of  4000  feet,  and  growing  fix)m 
50  to  70  feet  high. 

Towards  the  westward  the  same  general  characteristics  of 
the  scenery,  varied  chiefly  by  soil,  mountains,  or  other  cir- 
cumstances, still  continue  to  exist.  The  shores  of  the  pro* 
montory  of  Cape  Jervis  are  bordered  with  mangrove  swamps, 
and  the  mountainous  land  at  the  back  of  the  ooast  line  is 
covered  with  trees  of  more  than  ordinary  size :  on  the  very 
brow  of  Mount  Lofty,  at  2400  feet  above  the  level  of  tho 
sea,  trees  have  been  measured  of  forty-three  feet  eirth. 
The  vegetation  of  the  neighbouring  districts  is  said,  how- 
ever, to  be  of  a  far  less  luxuriant  description,  the  country 
separating  St  Vincent  fixmi  Spencer*s  Gulf,  and  the  mag- 
nificent roadstead  of  Port  Lincoln  itself  being  extrem^y 
sterile ;  and  Kangaroo  Island  being  probably  lar  from  fertile, 
on  account  of  its  great  number  of  sidt-water  swamps.  Cap- 
tain Sutherland,  indeed,  ^ives  a  much  more  favourable 
description  of  the  country  m  this  division  of  the  continent, 
but  the  quality  of  the  soil  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
ascertained. 

About  King  George's  Sound,  the  extreme  south-westera 
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portion  of  the  contineDt,  the  .general  appearance  of  the 
country,  although  of  a  barren  nature,  is  very  picturesque. 
The  bilb  ate  etreved  with  a  profuavon  of  beautiful  Bhrubs, 
floutiabing  amnng  imnienie  blocks  of  granite;  Bankriai, 
one  of  which  is  called  by  the  coioniats  wild  honeysuckle, 
are  of  esUaordinary  beauty;  grass-trees  are  abundant; 
and  the  fbrasti  consist  of  swtunpoakiCCiuuanna)  and  gum 
trees  iEwalvptuM),  the  timber  of  which  is,  bawever,  usually 
decayed  at  Uie  heart.  No  grass  fit  tbr  pasture  grows  on  the 
pleinst  which  are  oTerrun  with  a  coarse  herbage.  Culinary 
vegetables,  in  Ibe  fbrm  of  a  kind  of  parsley  {Apium  pro- 
glratwa),  and  of  a  common  European  species  of  orach 
iAtriplex  haiimiu),  are  abundant  iu  a  wild  state,  and  afford 
the  settlers  an  agreeable  fbod.  Here  occurs  a  singular  ex 
caption  to  the  almost  universal  la«  in  the  vegetable  king- 


is  Ibund  growing  sparingly  like  misletoe  upon  the  branches 
of  eucalyptus,  casuarinEk,  acacia,  and  melaleuca ;  but  in 
King  George's  Sound  a  terresttiai  species  occurs  foroiing 
a  small  tree  fifteen  feet  high. 

:  The  flora  of  Swan  River,  as  it  is  produced  in  a  mora 
Dortham  latitude,  changes  a  little  from  that  of  King 
George's  Sound.  The  plants  consist  principally  of  species 
belonging  to  the  Protea,  Myrtle,  Epaerit,  and  compound- 
Jhuiend  tribes,  and  to  the  leaflets  part  of  the  genus  Acnda. 
The  aiogulor  production  called  grasS'tree  by  the  colonists 
(Kingia  AuitraiU)  rises  upon  the  sandT  plains  in  solitary 
unoouthnes*  in  the  shape  of  scorched  ana  blackened  cylin- 
drical trunkii  terminated  by  tufts  of  long  graaay  leaves. 
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A  remarkable  species  of  Xanthnrrhaa,  a  Zamia  with  a  stem 
sometimes  thirty  feet  high,  many  individuals  of  the  genus 
Cofuari'na  remarkable  for  their  long,  weeping,  thread-like 
branches,  and  some  of  the  pine  tribe,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Callitrit,  and  resembling  the  Norfolk  Island  pine  in 
character,  give  a  peculiar  character  to  the  Inndscape,  Kan- 
garoo-grass is  said  to  form  here,  as  at  Port  Jackson,  a  rich 
and  luxuriant  ticriiage ;  £'dnAnnf,  which  at  King  George's 
.Sound  are  only  small  trees,  here  acquire  extraordinary 
dimenwons,  one  of  them  {B.  grandit)  occurring  50  feet 
high,  and  more  than  2^  feet  in  diameter.  A  noUe  species 
of  gum  tree  iEuealyptui  eatophylla)  forms  a  beautiful  object 
in  the  scenery.  The  latter,  and  several  other  species  of 
the  same  genus,  here,  as  in  so  many  other  parts  of  Australia, 
form  the  common  timber  of  the  country.  MagniOcent 
melalcucas  with  scarlet  llowers  abound,  together  with  tcp- 
tosperma  rescmblmg  weeping  willows,  and  frngrant  species 
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of  meirvtiderot,  oil  cut  off  &om  the  river  by  a  belt  of  nisbes 
of  great  height  and  thickness.  The  island  of  Buache  is 
overrun  with  immense  thickets  of  a  solauum,  ten  feet  high. 
and  multitudes  of  arborescent  species  of  melrosideros. 

It  is  especially  deserving  of  mention  that  in  this  part  of 
the  continent  the  vegetation  of  the  sin^lor  plants  called  by 
botanists  proteaceous,  while  it  retains  its  own  peculiar  Aus- 
tralian features,  yet  presents  a  greater  reserobUnce  to  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  flora  of  South  Africa  than  that 
of  the  east  side,  among  which  a  perceptible  tendency  to  the 
South  American  forms  exists,  according  to  the  obaervatioD 
of  Dr.  Brown. 

Turning  from  this  side  of  the  continent,  and  leauming 
the  consideration  of  the  flora  of  the  eastern  coast,  we  Qnd 
that  OS  we  approach  the  equator  from  the  colony  of  PtKt 
Jackson,  the  appearance  of  the  plants  gradually  changea. 
But  a  little  to  ine  northward  a  variety  of  difi'etenceB  are 
observable;  the  little  billardieras  all  disappear,  the  arau- 
caria  pine  begins  to  meet  the  view  in  Norfolk  Island,  and 
becomcB  plentiful  within  the  influence  of  the  sea  air;  the 
lingular  genus  Pandtmui,  which  looks  like  a  pine-apple 
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growing  on  a  palm  trunk,  reai>  ita  slender  stem  among  the 
woodland  scenery ;  the  blue  gum-trees  {Bucafyptut  jriperiuo 
acquire  stupendous  dimensioni;  and  a  singular  protenceuus 
plant  resembling  Knightia  exeelta  appears  as  a  common 
timber  tree. 

Near  Moreton  Bay  the  tops  of  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  a  vegetation  similar  to  that  which  is  common  at  Port 
Jackson,  the  difference  in  latitude  and  the  approach  to  the 
equator  being,  as  usual,  compensated  by  elevation  of  surface. 
In  the  low  lands,  the  forests  abound  in  a  gigantic  nettle,  and 
in  the  valuable  chestnut  bean  (Ctulanotpermum  Aiutrale), 
whose  seeds,  when  roasted,  al^rd  a  wholesome  nutriment 
to  the  natives,  Here  also,  in  the  forests  near  Brisbane 
Town,  Mr.  Fraser  observed  '  several  species  of  flcus  upwards 
of  150  feet  high,  inclosing  immense  iron  bark  trees 
(EucaJgptui  resini/era),  on  which  origmally  the  seeds  of 
those  fig  trees  had  been  deposited  fay  bi^s.  Here  they  had 
immediately  vegetated,  ana  thrown  out  their  parasitical  and 
rapacious  roots,  which  adhering  close  to  the  hark  of  the 
iron-tree,  had  followed  the  course  of  its  stem  downwards  to 
the  earth,  where  once  arrived  their  progress  of  growth  is 
truly  astonishing.  The  roots  of  the  flcus  then  increase 
rapidly  in  number,  envelope  the  iron  bark,  and  send  out  at 
the  same  time  such  gigantic  branches,  that  it  is  not  unusual 
to  see  the  original  tree  at  a  height  of  70  or  80  feet,  pe«ping 
throu>;h  tlic  fig  as  if  itself  were  the  parasite  on  tho  r«al 
intruder.  In  the  singular  angles  or  vallt,  as  they  are 
termed,  which  ore  formed  l^v  tbo  roots  qf  Iheso  trcca,  and 
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of  which  many  are  sixteen  feet  high,  there  is  room  enough 
to  dine  half  a  dozen  persons/  (See  Hookers  Botanical 
Mi'sreUany,  vol.  i.  p.  241.)  Native  cherries  (Exocarpus 
cupressiJmTins)  abound,  Gyrotiemon  emulates  the  weeping 
V  lUow  with  its  pendulous  branches ;  aud  ^Atensive  districts 
of  araucaria  pine  fonn,  by  their  sombre  green  colour,  a 
itriking  contrast  to  the  brownish  hue  of  the  gum  trees. 
The  open  parts  of  the  forests  contain  an  immense  quantity  of 
yellow  wood  (Orieya  Xanihoxyla)^  with  silk  oaks  {GreciUea 
t<cnH9ia),  and  a  great  profusion  of  magnificent  trees.  The 
beach  id  in  some  places  ornamented  with  HibtKus  tiUaceus, 
and  nmiiv«  bread*fruit  iPandama  pedunculata) :  in  other 
places  it  is  thickly  clothed  with  mangroves.  What  are 
called  by  the  colonists  apple  trees  (Angophora  lanceolaia), 
in  remembrance  of  the  grateful  fruits  of  their  native  country, 
sppear  on  the  richest  forest  land,  along  with  the  eatable 
tarra  root  iCaladium  giycyrrhizufn\  and  many  remarkable 
ferns.  Xanthorrhoa  also,  of  which  mention  has  already 
been  made,  is  described  as  forming  'a  truly  superb  object, 
with  its'  ertraordinaiy  bee-hive  tops.* 

Approaching  towards  the  north,  the  araucaria  still  con- 
tinues common ;  palms  increase  in  number ;  a  rattan  (Ca- 
hmus)  is  most  abundant  in  a  damp  tract  thickly  wooded 
with  forest*  between  15^  and  17^  S. ;  and  a  most  extraordi- 
nary caper  tree,  with  the  dumpy  but  enormous  form  of  the 
Baobab  of  Senegal,  forms  a  striking  feature.  At  last,  on  its 
northern  shores,  all  the  forms  of  Australian  and  Malayan 
vegetation  are  blended;  species  of  sida  and  hibiteus^ 
which  were  rare  in  the  south,  become  common ;  and  Bank-' 
ivrif,  the  most  Australian  of  Australian  plants,  disappear  | 
FuflofypH  indeed  remain,  and  a  melaleuca  or  two,  like  the 
njeputi  tree;  but  an  abundance  of  dnchonaeem  and  other 
Malayan  forms  almost  overpower  tha  effect  that  the  former 
produce  upon  the  eye.  Cabbage  palms  {Livutcna  inermit)* 
but  too  small  to  ha  of  value  as  a  fresh  vegetable,  m 
alHindant ;  plants  allied  to  the  nutmeg  and  sandal  wood  aro 
not  uncommon ;  and  Ctuiuarinai  and  Pcmdanui  contribute 
ii)  ronfound  the  Australian  character  of  the  vegetation  with 
tl)it  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

It  is  a  common  observation,  that  New  Holland  does  not 
produce  a  single  native  species  of  eatable  f^uit ;  although 
f\otie  fruits  thrive  exceedingly  in  the  genial  climate  of 
many  parts.  This  remark  is  very  nearly  correct ;  for  it  is 
tnie  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Australian  cranberry 
( Uitanthe  iapida),  and  a  few  berries  of  scarcely  any  im- 
)h)rtancc,  the  country  is,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  seen,  entirely 
il<!Ntituie  of  anytlnng  which  oould  by  possibility  be  intro- 
(Ii.ivd  lo  a  dessert. 

(Sec  Brown*s  Appendix  Xo  Flinders's  Voyage  to  Terra 
JuJralie;  Cunningham's  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
Kin^\s  Voyage  to  New  Holland ;  and  various  papers  by 
Ilruwn.  Cunmngham,  Frazer,  Nind,  &c.,  in  tlie  Journal  oj 
xiii*  RomU  Geographical  Society,  and  in  Hooker^s  Botanical 
Miwelfany,) 

AUSTRALIA,  GEOLOGY  OF.  We  possess  so  few 
farts  respecting  the  geological  structure  of  Australia  bo- 
)on«l  an  enumeration  of  a  limited  number  of  localities  in 
which  granite,  limestones,  sandstones,  and  other  rocks, 
tlt<iunguished  only  by  their  mineralogical  characters,  occur, 
that  to  attempt  even  general  comparisons  with  the  known 
Eun>)iean  deposits  would  be  entirely  useless.  The  mere 
occurrence  of  granite  at  any  given  place  affords  in  itself  no 
information  as  to  its  relative  antiquity,  since  this  rock,  con- 
Mtlered  mineralogically,  has  been  detected  in  situations 
mhere  it  must  have  been  protruded  subsequentlv  to  Uie 
deposition  of  the  European  cretaceous  series.  Wo  tncreforc, 
in  the  absence  of  the  necessary  evidence,  cannot  refer  the 
Kranites  of  Australia  to  any  particular  geological  epoch ; 
they  may,  indeed,  be  referable  to  several  epochs,  as  is  the 
r%se  with  the  European  granites.  From  the  desire  to  consider 
all  rocks  in  different  countries  as  equivalent  to  some  one  or 
uber  of  the  European  deposits,  the  red  sandstones  which 
prevail  round  Cambridge  Gulf,  at  York  Sound,  and  in  other 
places  on  the  northern  coast,  which  are  found  at  St  Vin- 
ci'nt'st  Gulf  on  the  southern  coast,  and  which  occur  at  Yass 
Plains  ami  other  situations  in  the  interior,  have  been  called 
old  red  sandstone.  Their  claim  to  be  thus  distinguished  is 
merely  mineralogical,  and  therefore  of  little  value,  as  is  now 
vidl  understood  by  geologists.  A  limestone  also,  which 
apfiears  to  range  with  considerable  thickness  from  the 
Tinniiy  of  Bathurst,  both  in  norlliern  and  southern  direc- 
tioiis,  has  been  t'^.^-racil  carboniferous  for  the  same  reason. 
A  |u4tcular  kind  .f  fossil-shell,  named  a  spiri/er,  has  in- 


deed been  detected  in  it ;  but  this  in  itself  affords  little 
information,  since  even  with  reference  only  to  Euiopean 
rocks,  this  genus  is  found,  from  the  grauwacke  to  the 
lias  inclusive.  The  coal  and  associated  bed  of  sandstone 
and  shell,  which  occur  extensively  on  the  eastern  coast 
from  Port  Stevens  to  Botany  Bay,  occasionally  ranging  into 
the  interior,  have  been  considered  equivalent  to  Sie  coa^ 
measures  of  Europe,  merely  from  their  mineralogical  cha- 
racters. What  the  age  of  this  Australian  coal  deposit  may 
be  we  have  no  means  of  accurately  judging ;  but  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  a  fossil  plant  iGloeeopierie  Brown- 
iana)  detected  in  it  is  also  discovered  in  the  Damuda  coal 
district  in  India.  The  coal  itself  appears  to  be  abundant, 
and  generally  of  good  quality.  Mr.  Cunningham  states 
that  four  thousand  tons  of  it  are  annually  raised  at  the 
Newcastle  mine,  producing  4000/.  at  Sydney.  As  iron  ore 
appears  to  be  also  abundimt  on  the  same  line  of  coast,  we 
mav  coi\jecture  that  at  some  future  period  the  eastern  side 
of  Australia  may  be  studded  with  iron  foundries,  distributing 
their  products  over  southern  Asia,  and  among  the  numerous 
islands  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

Trappean  rocks,  varying  as  usual  in  their  mineralogical 
structure,  appear  to  be  common  in  various  parts  of  Australia, 
but  their  relative  antiquity  and  their  general  mode  of  occur- 
rence are  alike  unknown  to  us.  The  Mittagong  range,  to 
the  S.W.  of  Sydney,  is  stated  to  be  composed  of  these  rocks, 
and  to  rise  from  amid  the  sandstones  of  the  district  in  a 
manner  which  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  had  been 
protruded  through  them. 

Mr.  Sturt,  in  his  passage  down  the  Murray,  crossed  a 
considerable  extent  of  country  occupied  by  a  fossiliferous 
deposit,  composed  of  little  else  than  a  mass  of  shells.  He 
estimates  the  thickness  of  this  deposit  to  be  considerable, 
and  that  it  rises  to  tlie  height  of  about  300  feet.  He  has 
noticed  and  figured  many  of  its  organic  contents  (see  Sturt*s 
Two  Expedittone  in  the  Interior  of  Southern  AwtraHuJ, 
whence  ne  infers  its  supracretaceous  or  tertiary  chai-acter. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  an  immense  mass  of  marine  shells  has 
probablv  been  accumulated  at  an  epoch  long  subsequent  to 
those  of  the  limestones  and  coal  deposits  previously  noticed. 
Relative  changes  of  the  levels  of  sea  and  land  have  after- 
wards tsiken  place,  by  which  the  highest  part  of  the  deposit 
is  now  raised  300  feet  above  the  sea.  As  yet  no  other  rock 
apparently  of  the  same  date  has  been  noticed  in  Australia. 

The  fact  which  in  the  order  of  geological  events  next 
claims  our  attention,  is  the  occurrence  of  the  bones  of  mam- 
miferous  animaU  in  clefts  and  caves,  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  observable  in  the  ossiferous  caverns  and  clefls  of 
Europe.  The  caves  and  fissures  are  in  the  limestone  dis- 
trict, previously  noticed  as  extending  to  the  northward  and 
southward  of  the  vicinity  of  Bathurst.  The  principal  cave 
is  in  Wellington  Valley,  through  which  the  nver  Bell  Hows, 
one  of  the  principal  sources  of  tne  Macquarie.  The  breccia 
in  which  tne  bones  are  found  is  a  mixture  of  fragments  of 
various  sizes,  cemented  by  a  red  earthy  calcareous  matter, 
resembling  in  mineralogical  character  the  cement  of  the 
osseous  breccias  of  the  Mediterranean.  According  to  Baron 
Cuvier  and  Mr.  Pentland,  the  bones  found  in  the  osseous 
breccia  of  Australia  by  Major  Mitchel,  and  forwarded  to 
Paris,  consisted  of  the  remains  of  fourteen  species  of  ani- 
mals, referrible  to  the  following  genera :  basyurun,  or 
devil  of  tlic  colonists,  three  species,  one  of  which  does  not 
appear  to  differ  from  tho  D.  Macrourue  of  Greoffroy ;  Peru- 
metest  one  species ;  Hypsiprymnue,  or  kangaroo  rat,  one 
species ;  Macropue,  or  kangaroo  proper,  three  or  fbur  spe- 
cies ;  Halmaturus,  three  species ;  Phascolamye,  or  wom- 
bat, one  species ;  a  small  animal  of  a  new  genus,  and  of  the 
order  Rodentia ;  elephant,  one  species;  and  a  saurian 
reptile  allied  to  the  genus  Gecko.  Now,  it '  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  only  four  or  five  of  these  animals  are  known 
as  existing  species.  Certainly,  no  elephant  has  been  de- 
tected in  Australia ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  now  exists  in  that  country.  The  evidence  derived  from 
these  remains  points  to  a  change  in  the  animals  of  the 
country  since  this  osseous  breccia  was  formed,  both  as  re- 
spects one  remarkable  genus,  the  elephant,  and  tiie  species 
of  existing  genera.  And  it  is  further  interesting  to  observe*, 
that  the  remarkable  marsupial  animals,  whicli,  with  few 
exceptions  (see  p.  127),  are  conOned  to  Australia,  have  been 
the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  our  planet  from  a  period 
that  may  perhaps  be  considered  equivalent  to  the  residence 
of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  tigers,  hyicnas,  &r.  in  tlio  Brilibh 
islands.    Wo  may,  perhaps,  further  infer,  that  since  timt 
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period  tliere  have  been  no  movements  in  the  solid  crust  of 
our  globe,  or  that  part  of  it  which  should  permit  any  land 
to  form  a  communication  between  Asia  and  Australia,  and 
thus  admit  the  passage  of  animals  from  one  continent  to  the 
other.  The  elephant  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  its  place  has 
not  been  supplied  from  Asia ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  kan- 
garoos and  tnat  tribe  of  creatures  have  not  roamed  into  Asia. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  notice  some  considerable  and 
apparently  recent  accumulations  of  sands,  pincipally  com- 
posed of  comminuted  sea-shells,  in  certain  parts  of  the 
coasts  of  Australia.  They  have  been  found  in  the  gulf  of 
Carpentaria,  but  are  particularly  remarkable  on  the  western 
coast,  especiallyin  the  vicinity  of  the  new  settlement  of  the 
Swan  River.  They  are  distinguished  by  concretions  which 
appear  to  have  been  formed  round  vegetable  substances 
that  have  fbr  the  most  part  disappeared.  Archdeacon  Scott 
(Proceedings  (/  the  OeohgieiU  Society  of  I/mdm)  states 
that,  to  the  east  of  the  intended  town  of  Freemantle, '  the 
sandstone  assumes  the  character  of  a  thick  forest,  cut  down 
about  two  or  three  (bet  from  the  surikce,  so  that  to  walk  on 
it  becomes  extremely  difficult,  and  even  dangerous.*  Much 
light  is  thrown  on  this  kind  of  deposit  by  the  observations  of 
Dr.  Clarke  Abel,  on  a  bank  rising  one  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  for  he  detected  the  ac- 
cumulation of  sand  round  fuci^  the  calcareous  matter  pro- 
ducing a  cement,  which  retained  the  other  particles  of  sand 
together  after  the  decomposition  of  the  plant.  This  would 
also  appear  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Australian  depo- 
sit, wnich,  according  to  Archdeacon  Scott,  attains  a  height 
of  300  feet  abovo  the  sea  at  Mount  Eliza,  ten  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Swan  River.  It  is  there  based  on  red 
sandstone,  which  appears  to  be  associated  vith  red  marl 
and  gypum,  and  to  constitute  the  country  up  to  the  sienitic 
mountains  of  Darling's  Range,  among  tne  argillaceous 
slates  of  which  roofing-slate  has  been  detected. 

The  mineral  riches  of  Australia  have  been  little  ex- 
plored. Iron  and  coal  are,  as  above  noticed,  abundant ; 
copper  is  stated  to  have  been  found  in  Cumberland,  and  tin 
and  lead  are  also  said  to  have  been  discovered.  Large  tracts 
of  limestone  occur  on  the  eastern  side ;  clays  fitted  for  the 
economical  purposes  of  life  are  common,  even  in  the  vicinitv 
of  the  principal  town  of  Sydney ;  there  are  numerous  sana- 
stones  which  seem  well  adapted  for  ornamental  buildings ; 
gypsum  is  found  abundantly  in  the  clay  or  marl  extending 
from  Bathurst  to  Hunters  River,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Swan  River;  and  there  is  roofing-date  both  in  the  eastern 
and  western  parts  of  Australia. 

AUSTRALIA,  ZOOLOGY  OP.  In  treating  of  the 
zoology  of  Asia  and  America,  occasional  allusion  was  made 
to  the  influence  which  the  natural  productions,  animal  as 
well  as  vegetable,  of  large  continents  must  have  had  upon 
the  early  oivilLEation  of  their  aboriginal  inhabitants.  We 
are  not  aware,  indeed,  that  this  influence  has  been  pro- 
perly appreciated  by  those  who  have  investigated  the  origin 
and  progress  of  human  society ;  if  perceived  at  all,  it  has 
been  in  a  vague  and  imperfect  manner ;  yet  a  very  little 
consideration  will  convince  us  that  it  is  in  reality  one  of  the 
circumstances  which  bears  the  most  intimate  relation  to 
this  important  subject,  and  that  it  consequently  merits  the 
most  serious  attention,  not  of  the  professed  zoologist  alone, 
but  more  especially  of  the  philosopher  and  the  historian. 
Whatever  was  the  original  condition  of  mankind,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals, 
their  abundance  or  scarceness  in  particular  situations,  their 
peculiar  qualities  as  adapting  them  for  food,  raiment,  and 
other  domestic  purposes,  must  necessarilv  have  had  the 
most  intimate  connection  with  the  original  condition  of  our 
own  species,  and  with  all  the  earliest  steps  towards  civi- 
lization. Asia  and  Africa  abound  in  numerous  species  of 
large  graminivorous  quadrupeds  and  gallinaceous  fowls, 
whicli  not  only  furnish  human  food  of  the  best  quality 
and  in  the  greatest  abundance,  but  are  likewise  most  easily 
captured  :  many  supply  both  food  and  materials  for  dress. 
These  two  continents  are  the  native  seat  of  those  animals, 
which  man  has  been  enabled  to  domesticate  and  to  render 
the  instruments  of  his  iVirther  progress  in  civilization.  But 
in  situations  less  fovourable,  where  animals  were  rare,  and 
of  sjpecies  not  so  well  adapted  for  human  food  and  clothing, 
as,  for  example,  in  America,  but  more  especially  in  Austra- 
lia, man  had  tcT  contend  with  numerous  and,  in  some  cases, 
insurmountable  difficulties,  which  were  altogether  unknown 
to  the  more  favoured  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World.  Inces- 
santly oooaoied  in  the  primary  and  indispensable  labour  of 


procunng  a  scanty  and  precariotis  subsistence,  badly  pro- 
tected by  insufficient  covering  from  the  eflbcts  of  the 
weather,  and  subject  at  all  times  to  frequent  and  long- 
continued  fasts,  he  possessed  neither  the  means  of  sup- 
porting a  large  fkmily,  nor  the  leisure  to  improve  bis 
oondition  by  the  development  of  his  natural  fkculties. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  was  impossible  fbr  any  oon-i 
siderable  progress  to  be  made  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life ; 
the  females  also  of  the  American  and  Australian  savages 
are  notoriously  less  prolific  than  the  women  of  the  old 
continents ;  and  the  aboriginal  population  of  those  countries, 
in  relation  to  their  extent,  is  extremely  scanty  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  Europe,  Asia,  or  even  Africa.  Hence 
probablv,  in  a  great  measure,  it  arises  that  the  inhsbitants 
of  the  New  World  were  found  to  be  so  far  behind  those  <rf 
the  Old  in  point  of  civilization  and  social  improvement ;  or 
if  this  general  rule  finds  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the 
antient  nations  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  it  is  a  rare  and  partial 
instance,  and  appears  to  depend  upon  local  and  peddiur 
circumstances. 

These  reflections  will  prepare  us  for  forming  a  just 
estimate  of  some  of  the  causes  which  appear  to  have  ope« 
rated  in  preventing  the  improvement  of  the  Australian 
savage.  When  applied  to  me  physical  circumstances  of 
his  country,  and  more  particularly  to  the  pecuUaritias  of 
Australian  zoology,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  table,  they 
will  enable  us  not  only  to  appreciate  some  of  the  reasons 
of  his  moral  and  intellectual  inferiority,  hot  likewise  to 
perceive  the  actual  causes  which  prevented  the  increase  of 
the  species. 

No.  of  spe- 
cks commoa 
Whole  Nou  No.  of  tpo-      to  A(u> 
Whole  No.    ofAustim-    eieipeco-    tnliaaD*! 
'   ORDERS.  of  known  U«q  lUr  to       other  Con- 

species,        species.      Australia,      tioeaU. 

I.  Quadnunana  .186  0  0  0 

II.  Cheiroptera  .192  2  2  0 

III.  Carnivora     .  •    320  10  5  5 

IV.  Marsupialia  .67  43  43  0 
V.  Rodentia      .  .    295  5  5  0 

VI.  EdentaU      «    .      23  2  2  0 

VII.  Pachydcrmata .      30  0  0  0 

VIII.  Rummantia      .157  0  0  0 

IX.  Cetacea       .    •      76  13  4  9 


Total  .    •       1346 


75 


61 


14 


The  first  observation  which  we  have  to  make  upon  the 
mammalogy  of  Australia,  as  exhibited  in  this  table,  is  the 
very  small  number  of  species  which  inhabit  this  continent 
when  compared  with  the  actual  extent  of  the  countr), 
and  the  whole  number  of  known  species  spread  over  other 
parts  of  the  world.    The  disproportion  will  be  rendered  still 
more  striking,  if  we  deduct  from  the  total  number  75,  the 
22  species  of  marine  mammals,  viz.,  13  cetacea  and  9 
seals  {phoca\  which  are  included  in  the  table.    We  thus 
find  that  the  mammals  actually  inhabiting  the  land  of 
Australia  amount  to  no  more  tiian  53  dlTOrent  species, 
forming  scarcely  the  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  whole 
number  of  known  quadrupeds ;  a  very  limited  proportion 
indeed  when  compared  with  the  relative  size  of  the  country. 
Nor  is  the  small  number  of  distinct  species  the  only  pecu- 
liarity which  is  observable  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
mammals  which  inhabit  this  country;    the   scarcity  of 
individuals  is  quite  as  remarkable  as  that  ofepedes;  and 
the  traveller  in  the  interior  will  frequently  journey  for  weeks 
together,  and  pass  over  many  hundred  miles  of  country 
without  meeting  with  a  single  quadruped.      The  cause  of 
this  peculiarity  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  physical  confor- 
mation of  the  animals  themselTcs,    rather   than  in  the 
peculiarities  of  the  country  or  climate,  or  tho  destraotion  of 
tliem  by  the  natives;  for,  as  may  be  observed  flrom  the  table 
the  great  majority  of  Australian  mammals  helong  to  the 
Marsupial  order,  of  which  the  species  are  leas  prolific,  and 
of  which  the  individuals  require  a  much  longer  time  to 
arrive  at  maturity,  than  those  of  any  other  group  of  qua- 
drupeds.    It  wm  be    readily  perceived  that  these  two 
circumstances,  the  paucity   of  distinct  species,  and    the 
scarcity  of  individuals  in  tho  several  species  among  the 
mammals  of  Australia,  must  have  presented  at  all  times  a 
formidable  barrier  to  the  increase  of  population  and  the 
advancement  of  civilized  society  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  second  peculiarity  in  the  mammalogy  of  Australia,  is 
that  afWr  abstracting,  as  before,  the  22  marine  species  fi>om 
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Ae  whole  number  ineladed  in  the  table,  viz.  the  13  Cetacea 
and  9  seftie  eomprued  among  the  Camiyora,  it  will  be  found 
that  all  the  Australian  quadrui>eds  are,  without  a  single 
exception,  peculiar  to  that  continent ;  or,  in  other  worai, 
that  there  is  not  a  single  Australian  species  common  to 
that  and  any  other  part  of  the  known  worl4  This  is  a  very 
angular  ciicumstanee,  and  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
CQrioQs  inquirer,  who  wiU  find  ample  scope  for  conjecture 
in  io  curious  and  unique  a  phenomenon* 

But  there  is  a  third  observation  which  we  have  to  make 
upon  the  geographical  distribution  of  quadrupeds  as  indi- 
fated  in  tSe  preceding  table,  which  is  not  less  singular  than 
the  last : — ^with  very  fow  exceptions,  all  the  quaorupeds  of 
Austialia,  at  least  all  the  terrestrial  spedes,  oelong  to  the 
Marsupial  order.  Thus  if,  as  before,  we  subtract  the  22 
marine  species  from  the  total  number  of  Australian  mam- 
mals, we  shall  find  that  out  of  the  whole  remaining  number 
of  53,  no  fewer  then  43,  or  about  four-fifths  of  we  entire 
amount,  belong  to  this  tribe ;  and  the  circumstance  is  ren- 
dered still  more  singular  by  the  consideration  that  very  few 
animals  of  this  or&r  exist  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
the  few  extra* Australian  species  being,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  common  opossum  (Didelphys  Plrgimana)^ 
which  inhabits  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Unitra  States, 
coaflned  to  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America,  and  to  the 
larger  Indian  isles,  particularly  those  which  lie  most  con- 
tijEruoaa  to  the  northern  coast  of  New  Holland.  AustraHa 
tl^n  is  the  head-quarters  of  this  extraordinary  and  anoma- 
kms  race  of  beings ;  a  race  which  unites  almost  all  the  dis- 
tmguiahing  attributes  of  every  other  tribe  of  (quadrupeds 
with  its  own  peculiar  characters.  The  peculiarities  of  these 
anomalous  quadrupeds  will  be  more  properly  discussed  under 
the  article  Mahsitpials,  to  which  we  refer. 

The  last  observation  which  is  suggested  by  the  general 
new  of  Australian  mammalogy  exhibited  in  me  foregoing 
table,  is  that  the  country  is  entirely  destitute  of  both  pachy- 
dermatous and  ruminating  animals— that  is,  of  all  those 
species  which  are  best  adapted  for  human  food  and  for  the 
various  purposes  of  social  economy.  It  will  be  readily  ad- 
mitted, after  considering  the  observations  which  we  have 
already  made  upon  the  connection  between  the  geographical 
distribution  of  animals,  especially  those  which  are  most  ap- 
plicable to  the  purposes  of  human  life,  and  the  civilisation 
of  mankind,  that  this  circumstance  must  have  at  all  times 
exerted  a  powerfhl  influence  over  the  social  condition  of  the 
aU^riginal  inhabitants  of  Australia ;  and  that  it  readily  ex- 
plains, not  only  the  thmness  of  population  which  exists  in 
this  extensive  country,  but  likewise  the  abject  and  degraded 
state  of  misery  in  which  its  savage  inhabitants  have  been 
generally  found.  A  nrecarious  supply  of  fish,  shell- fish,  and 
roasted  fern  roots  rarm  the  chief  part  of  their  subsistence; 
many  have  been  observed  greedily  devouring  the  most  dis- 
rasting  reptiles,  worms,  and  caterpillars ;  land  animals,  as 
we  have  seen,  are  extremely  rare  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  even  when  met  with,  difficult  to  obtain;  a 
kangaroo  was  occasionally  surprised,  or  run  down  by  dogs 
as  wild  and  savage  as  their  masters,  but  the  small  arboreal 
phalanj^rs  and  petaurists  could  only  be  obtained  by  burning 
or  cutting  down  the  trees  in  which  they  were  discovered. 
The  natives  had  no  contrivance  to  shoot  or  ensnare  birds, 
nor  could  they  capture  the  dolphins  and  seals  which  abound 
on  their  coasts,  like  the  Esquimaux  and  Greenlanders. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
the  native  Australian  could  have  ever  emerged,  by  any 
possible  exertions  of  his  own,  from  the  savage  condition 
in  whf  ch  he  was  found  by  his  European  discoverers. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  consideration  of 
Australian  mammals.  As  will  be  observed  from  the  table, 
this  extensive  country  is  entirelv  destitute  of  quadrumanous 
animals,  such  as  monkeys  and  lemurs,  as  well  as  of  pachy- 
dermata  and  ruminants.  The  cheiroptera,  or  winged 
quadrupeds,  consist,  as  at  present  known,  of  but  two  species, 
oDe  a  large  species  of  pteropus,  which  lives  upon  fruits,  and 
migrates,  according  to  the  season ;  the  otlicr,  a  small  bat, 
not  unlike  the  species  so  common  in  our  own  country.  It 
was  the  former  m  these  animals  which  so  greatly  frightened 
the  honest  sailor  during  Captain  Cook*s  first  voyage,  when 
he  returned  trembling  from  a  short  excursion  on  snore,  and 
declared  that  he  had  met  the  devil  creeping  slowly  through 
the  grass,  but  that  his  terror  prevented  him  from  making 
any  other  observation  than  that  he  had  long  horns,  and 
was  about  the  sise  of  a  nine-gallon  keg.  This  species  pro- 
bably visits  the  isles  of  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  like  all 


the  frugivorous  bats,  its  fleih  is  white  and  teiider«aiidi«i«id 
to  resemble  chicken. 

Of  the  order  Camworot  ten  species  are  imerted  la 
the  table  as  inhabitants  of  Australia;  five  peculiar  to 
that  continent,  and  five  common  to  il  and  other  countries* 
Of  these  ten,  however,  nine  are  marine  mammals,  be- 
longing to  the  seal  genus  iPkoea),  and  oomprehending  the 
sea  lion,  sea  bear,  and  other  large  species.  The  only  land 
animal  of  this  order  is  the  dog,  a  variety  of  intermediate 
sise,  with  prick  ears  and  a  wolflah  appearance,  which  is 
found  both  wild  and  in  a  aemi-domestio  state  amon^  the 
native  tribea.  It  is  singular  enough  that  this  faithful 
animal  should  be  the  constant  companion  of  man  in  what* 
ever  country  he  has  settied;  as  for  as  we  are  aware,  there 
is  not  a  single  instance  upon  record  of  the  diseovenr  of  any 
nation  or  tnbe  who  did  not  possess  this  universal  domestic. 
Even  those  countries  in  which  the  ox  and  the  hog  were  un- 
known, unquestionably  the  most  widely-apread  domeatio 
animala  after  the  dog,  had  been  fomiliar  with  this  latter 
animal  from  time  immemorial ;  and  indeed,  by  all  appear- 
ances, he  aeems  to  be  the  first  inhabitant  of  the  forest 
which  was  reclaimed  and  associated  with  mankind.  Once 
domesticated,  it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  the  dog  would 
ever  after  remain  the  inseparable  friend  and  companion  of 
man ;  and  hence  it  is  that  they  are  found  together  in  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  even  where  no  other  domestic  animals 
exist ;  and  so  universally  true  is  this  observation,  that  in 
many  places,  as  in  the  difforent  ^ups  of  islands  scattered 
througn  the  Pacific  Ocean,  for  instance,  where  no  game 
exists, and  where,  consequently,  he  can  be  no  longer  turned 
to  the  purposes  ifor  which  natun  has  fitted  him,  the  dog 
is  still  mund,  though  under  widely  different  eireumstances, 
being  regularly  fatted  for  the  knife,  and  eonsidered  as  a 
dain^  reserved  only  for  the  tables  of  the  chiefs  and  great  men. 

The  next  order,  or  ManupiaU,  is  that  which,  as  before 
observed,  comprehends  the  great  majority  of  Australian 
mammals,  and  forms  the  principal  ehajaeter  of  the  xoolog^ 
of  this  part  of  the  world.  The  forty-three  species  of  this 
tribe  marked  in  the  table  bekmg  to  eight  natunl  genera, 
agreeing  in  the  general  structure  m.  charaden  which  relate 
to  the  premature  production  and  subsequent  nutrition  of 
the  young  in  a  pouch  or  bag  with  which  nature  has  pro- 
vided the  fomale  parents,  and  ftom  which  the  order  derives 
its  name  of  ManupiaUa^  but  differing  widely  in  aU  the  other 
details  of  their  conformation  and  economy.  The  first  and 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  ^enus  of  this  anomalous  tribe 
of  beings,  comprehends  those  singular  and  now  well-known 
animals  which  we  call  kangaroos  (Jlforfoptw),  and  of  which 
there  exists  a  great  variety  of  different  species,  though  their 
pecuhar  distinctions  have  not  been  very  clearly  determined 
even  by  zoologists.  Among  the  larger  species,  the  common 
kangaroo,  called  the  '  forester,*  ana  the  'old  man*  in  New 
SouUi  Wales  (If  labiattu),  the  red  and  woolly  kangaroos 
(M,  rt^fk9  and  M.fuHginonu),  and  the  species  called  by 
zoologists  M.  rufo-grUeuit  attain  a  very  considerable  size, 
and  often  weigh  as  much  as  a  large  sheep.  They  associate 
together  in  herds  of  greater  or  less  extent  on  the  open  downs 
and  forests  devoid  of  underwood,  feed  exclusively  upon 
grass  and  vegetables,  and,  though  never  fot,  are  held  in 
high  estimation  by  colonial  epicures.  The  tail  in  particular 
is  said  to  make  very  rich  and  savoury  soup;  the  iiesh, 
from  the  natural  deficiency  of  fat  already  mentioned,  is 
cooked  with  bacon,  and  considered  wholesome  and  pala- 
table. Of  the  smaller  species,  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  rock  kangaroo  (M,  rtmestrU),  remarkable  for  its  bush^ 
fox- like  tail,  and  for  inhabiting  the  naked  and  most  preci- 
pitous rocks  among  the  mountains,  where  it  makes  its  wav 
with  all  the  speed  and  security  of  a  wild  goat ;  the  brush 
kangaroos,  called  wallabi  and  padytnaUa  by  the  natives, 
which  live  among  the  bushes  and'  thick  underwood ;  and 
the  fasciated  kangaroo  (M,  elegam),  remarkable  for  its  uni- 
form light  blue  colour,  and  the  regular  and  deep  black 
bands  wnich  pass  transversely  over  its  back  and  loins.  This 
beautiful  species  is  a  native  of  the  western  coast,  where  it 
was  observed  bv  Dampier ;  all  the  other  species  which  we 
have  mentioned  are  found  within  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales.  It  is  likewise  probable  that  most  of  them  inhabit 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  at  least  the  same  local  names  are 
applied  to  animals  inhabiting  both  these  oolonies,  but  they 
have  never  been  sufficiently  compared,  nor  is  the  identity  oC 
the  species  established  upon  any  better  grounds  than  tliat 
of  the  names  applied  to  them  in  tiiese  two  localities. 

The  pottoroos,  or  kangaroo-rats  {hypsiprymmn),  are  very 
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simflar  in  most  respects  to  the  real  kangaroo,  from  which 
indeed  thejr  only  differ  in  their  smaller  size,  and  in  some 
slif^ht  modifications  of  dentition.  They  seldom  exceed  the 
size  of  a  rahhit,  live  single  or  in  pairs,  concealing  themselves 
in  crevices  or  under  fallen  timher,  and  moving  ahroad  only 
at  night,  when  they  are  hunted  hy  moonlight  as  food  for 
dogs,  their  flesh  not  heing  considered  fit  for  human  food. 
Only  one  species  has  heen  distinctly  described,  hut  there  are 
four  or  five,  and  probably  a  greater  number  of  very  distinct 
species  found  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Like  the 
kangaroos,  the  hind  legs  only  are  employed  in  progression, 
the  tore-feet  being  used  as  hands  to  carry  fi)od  to  the  mouth 
and  for  other  similar  purposes. 

or  the  phalangers  (Pnakatgista),  so  called  originally  by 
Buffon,  from  the  union  of  the  two  interior  toes  of  the  hind 
Ibet  as  far  as  the  last  phalange  or  joint,  fire  or  six  species 
are  known  to  inhabit  Australia,  whilst  about  the  same 
number  are  spread  throughout  the  long  chain  of  islands 
which  almost  connect  its  northern  coast  with  ti^e  peninsula 
of  Malacca.  These  animids,  called  ring- tailed  opossums  by 
the  colonists,  from  their  habit  of  hanging  suspended  by 
the  tail,  which  is  strongly  prehensile,  fh>m  the  branches  of 
the  trees  in  which  they  exclusively  reside,  are  distinguished 
from  their  congeners  of  the  Indian  isles,  by  having  the  tail 
generally  bushy,  but  always  covered  with  hair,  except  a 
narrow  slip  on  the  under  side  towards  the  extremity,  which 
is  directly  applied  to  the  branches  in  the  act  of  grasping. 
The  three  largest  species,  P.  vulpina,  P,  lemurina,  and  P. 
nif(ra,  are  about  the  size  of  a  ^mestic  cat,  and  covered 
with  a  soft  and  rich  iUr,  which  has  been  found  at  Sydney 
to  answer  extremely  well  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  but 
which  unfortunately  cannot  be  procured  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  become  extensively  useful.  The  long-tailed  pha- 
langer  (P.  Cookii)  is  a  rather  smaller  species,  originally 
discovered  by  Captain  Cook  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of 
Van  Diemen*s  Land,  and  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  fine 
short  fur,  and  lon^  attenuated  tail  tipped  with  white.  Two 
still  smaller,  species,  the  P.  gliri/ormis  and  P,  pygmceoy 
are  principally  distinguished  by  their  minute  size,  the 
former  being  not  larger  than  a  small  rat,  and  the  latter 
scarcely  equalling  the  common  mouse  in  magnitude.  All 
these  animals  inhabit  the  forests,  and  feed  principally  upon 
the  leaves  of  the  various  species  of  gum-trees  {eucalypti), 
which  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in  Australian  botany, 
secreting  themselves  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  decayed  trees 
during  the  daytime,  and  moving  abroad  only  during  the  night 
.  Nearly  related  to.  the  phalangers  in  many  respects,  are 
the  petaurists  {Petaurus),  or  flying  opossums,  and  flying 
squirrels,  as  they  are  commonly  called .  by  the  colonists,  a 
genus  exclusively  Australian,  and  distinguished  by  the  lax, 
unprehensile  tail,  and  by  the  skin  of  the  sides  and  flanks 
being  distended  into  a  kind  of  wing,  or  flying  membrane, 
which  acts  like  a  parachute  in  supporting  the  body,  and 
enables  these  animids  to  make  the  most  astonishing  leaps, 
among  the  thinly-scattered  trees  of  an  Australian  forest 
Of  these  there  are  likewise  five  or  six  species ;  the  largest  of 
which  {P,  taguanoides)  exceeds  the  size  of  the  domestic  cat, 
whilst  the  smallest  (P.  minimus),  called  the  flying  mouse 
hy  the  colonists,  scarcely  equals  the  dimensions  of  this  latter 
animal.  The  petaurists,  like  the  phalan^rs,  are  an  arbo- 
real and  nocturnal  genus,  feeding  principally  upon  gum- 
tree  leaves,  and  during  the  bright  moonlight  nights  en- 
livening the  otherwise  silent  and  lonely  forests  with  their 
rapid  and  varied  motions. 

The  wombat  (phascolomys)  is  a  large  animal  about  the 
size  of  a  badger,  which  burrows  in  tne  sand-hills  of  the 
interior,  and  lives  exclusively  upon  vegetables.  It  is  of  a 
social  disposition,  many  of  them  being  generally  found 
.together,  like  rabbits  in  the  same  warren:  like  the  ge- 
nerality of  Australian  mammals  it  is  nocturnal,  sleeping  in 
its  burrow  during  the  davtime,  and  moving  about  in  search 
of  food,  &c.  only  during  the  night. .  It  consequently  becomes 
.very  Tat,  and  has  Ix^n  sometimes  known  to  attain  the 
weight  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds ;  its  flesh  is  considered  as  a 
delicate  and  wholesome  article  of  food.  Being  a  slow  run- 
ner, it  is  easily  captured  when  found  at  any  distance  from 
its  burrow,  and  is  at  all  times  a  most  valuable  resource  to 
the  inland  or  bush  tribes  of  natives,  who  often  resort  from 
great  distances  to  some  known  warren  to  enjoy  the  abund- 
ance of  a  wombat  feast.  In  most  of  its  characters,  those 
only  excepted  which  it  partakes  in  common  with  the  other 
maftupials,  it  agrees  with  the  rodentia,  and  indeed  appears 
to  be  the  natural  link  which  connects  those  two  orders. 


The  bandicoots  {Perameles)  compose  a  very  remarkable 
genus  which  docs  not  admit  of  a  ready  comparison  with  any 
other  group  of  animals  likely  to  be  more  familiar  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  readers.  With  a  dental  system  and  even  an  out- 
ward form  which  very  much  assimilate  them  to  the  larger 
shrews  and  other  insectivorous  mammals,  they  unite  the 
ordinary  characters  of  marsupial  animals,  and  IM  exclu- 
sively upon  roots  and  other  vegetable  substances.  Their 
habits  are  similar  to  those  of  the  kangaroo-rats,  excepting 
th&t  they  do  not  hop  upon  the  hind  legs  ooly  but  use  all 
the  four  extremities  in  the  act  of  progression,  like  ordinary 
ouadrupeds ;  they  form  burrows,  or  take  refuge  during  the 
aaytime  in  natural  crevices,  or  under  fallen  timber,  move 
about  only  during  the  night-time,  and  are  not  considered  6t 
for  human  food.  Two  species  only  have  been  described, 
the  P.  nasuta  and  P.  obenUa,  both  found  within  the  colony 
of  New  South  Wales. 

Two  other  genera  of  Australian  mammals,  the  dasyurcs, 
(Dasyurus),  and  thylacynes  {Thylacytuu)^  partake  of  ihe 
habits  and  appearance  of  the  onunary  carnivorous  quadru- 
peds, and  appear  to  unite  this  tribe  of  animals  with  tlie 
marsupials  m  general.    The  first  of  these  genera,  called 
Datyures  (f .  e,  hairy-tails),  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
naked-tailed  opossums  of  America,  with  whicli  many  natu- 
ralists had  associated  them,  consists  of  five  or  six  species, 
generally  of  small  size,  and  agreeably  marked  witn  nu- 
merous white  spots  on  a  black,  olive,  or  russet  ground. 
Their  habits  ana  mode  of  life  generally  resemble  those  of 
the  martins  and  pole-cats  of  Europe ;  they  are  nocturnal, 
and  live  for  the  most  part  upon  birds,  reptiles,  and  other 
small  prey.    Six  or  seven  species  have  been  described.  The 
ursine  dasyure  (D.  ursinus),  or  native  devil,  as  it  is  called 
by  the  colonists,  is  perhaps  the  ugliest  and  most  disgusting 
lookinff  quadruped  in  nature.    Its  le^s  are  very  short,  its 
body  thick  and  heavy,  and  its  head  disagreeably  lar^e  and 
disproportioned  to  its  other  dimensions.    It  inhabits  the 
coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  sleeping  during  the  daytime 
*in  holes  among  the  rocks,  and  moving  abroad  during  the 
night  in  quest  of  dead  seals  and  other  marine  productions 
which  compose  its  food.    The  D.  macrourus,  2).  viveninui 
and  D,  maugei,  are  found  in  Van  Piemen's  Land  as  well  as 
on  the  continent  of  Australia,  and  are  sometimes  called 
native  cats  by  the  colonists,  not  fix)m  any  close  resem- 
blance which  they  bear  to  cats,  but    firom  some  slight 
similarity  in  their    habits,    as   they  climb  trees  readily 
in  pursuit  of  small  birds,  and  capture  their  prey  more  by 
address  than  by  open  force.    The  D,  penictUaiiUt  called 
the  sugar  squirrel  by  the  colonists,  a  name  which  is  also 
sometimes  applied  to  the  peiaunu  sciureus,  is  about  the 
size  of  a  common  rat,  of  a  uniform  light  ash  colour,  and  has 
the  tail  terminated  by  a  pencil  of  long  black  hair.    It  re- 
sides entirely  among  the  branches  of  trees,  chiefly  of  the 
sugar  maple  species,  from  which  it  has  acquired  its  colonial 
name,  and  appears  to  live  for  the  most  part  upon  the  larger 
night  insects,  and  probably  upon  the  eggs  and  callow  youn:; 
of  small  birds.    The  smallest  known   species   is  the  D. 
murinus,  or  mouse  opossum  of  the  colonists,  which  is  not 
larger  than  the  little  animal  whose  name  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  it,  and  which,  like  the  sugar   squirrel,  resides 
upon  trees,  and  lives  principally  if  not  entirely  upon  insects. 
The  genus  Thylaq/nus  contains  but  a  single  known  species, 
and  that  apparently  confined  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.    It 
is  about  as  large  as  a  moderate-sized  dog,  and  not  unlike 
the  canine  species  in  general  form  and  appearance,  except 
that  it  is  longer  in  tne  body  and  has  snorter  legs.    Its 
colour  is  a  uniform  reddish  brown  marked  across  the  back 
and  loins  with  sixteen  or  eighteen  transverse  black  bands, 
very  regularly  arranged,  and  terminating  singly  upon  the 
sides.    Like  the  generality  of  marsupial  animals,  it  is  noc- 
turnal in  its  habits,  gerierally  keeping  concealed  in  the 
forests  and  underwood  during  the  daytime,  prowling  about 
at  night  in  search  of  prey,  and  often  committing  depreda- 
tions among  the  lambs  of  the  colonists  of  Van  Diem  en's 
Land,  as  the  dasyures  do  in  the  poultry-yards  of  New  South 
Wales.    For  this  reason  the  thylacyne  is  keenly  hunted 
by  the  colonists :  notwithstanding  its  size  and  strength  it  is 
a  cowardly  animal,  and  easily  worried  by  a  cH>urogcous  dog. 
Of  the  five  species  of  Rodentia  inserted  in  the  tabular 
distribution  of  Australian  mammals,  three  belong  to  the 
rat  genus  (Mus),  and  the  remaining  two  compose  tlie  genus 
Hyaromys  as  defined  by  the  most  recent  writers  on  mam- 
malogy.   The  former  are  but  Utile  different  from  the  com- 
mon species  of  rats  and  mice  in  other  psirta  of  the  \vu>U^ 
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the  latter  an  merely  distingutshed  by  their  lar^r  me,  long 
bairy  tails*  and  palmated  lund  feet*  which  assimilate  them 
in  some  measure  to  the  heavers  and  coypous  of  America. 
They  are  aquatic  in  their  habits*  and  are  found  in  most 
of  the  rivers  both  of  Van  Diemen  s  Land  and  New  South 
Wales. 

The  two  Edentata^  inserted  in  the  table»  belong  equally  if 
Bot  more  piopo'ly  to  the  marsupial  order,  partaking,  indeed, 
af  the  charaetera  of  both  of  these  thbc»,  and  forming  the 
connecting  link  by  which  they  are  united.  These  animals 
are,  without  any  question,  the  most  singular  and  anomalous 
quadrupeds  that  have  ever  been  discovered.  Though  thev 
are  certainly  quadrupeds  in  ^e  great  majority  of  then: 
characters,  yet  their  organs  of  mastication  more  nearly 
resiemble  the  bills  of  birds  than  the  corresponding  parts  of 
other  quadrupeds;  and  though  it  is  now  finally  settled  that 
they  are  true  mammals,  and  nourish  their  young  by  a 
milky  secretion  like  all  other  animals  of  the  same  class, 
;et  it  is  still  a  matter  of  keen  dispute  among  naturalists 
and  physiologists  whether  they  produce  their  young  alive, 
or  lay  eggs  and  hatch  them  like  birds,  or  rather  perhaps 
like  reptiles,  for  the  whole  detail  of  their  organization  seems 
to  point  them  out  as  intermediate  between  this  class  and 
cfrdinary  mammals,  rather  than  between  mammals  and 
birds.  Of  these  extraordinary  beings  there  are  two  genera, 
Ornithorhvnciu  and  Echidna.  The  fi>rmer,  often  called  the 
duck-billed  animal,  from  the  form  of  its  head  and  face, 
resides  in  rivers  and  ponds,  where  in  fact,  like  ducks,  it 
lives  principally  by  searching  for  seeds  and  insects  among 
the  mud  at  the  bottom.  For  this  purpose  its  bill  is  fur- 
nished with  a  complicated  and  delicate  tissue  of  nerves, 
which  enables  it  to  oistinguish  its  ibod  from  the  small  mud 
and  gravel  with  which  it  is  mixed,  and  it  is  indented  by 
small  grooves  along  the  sides  so  as  to  permit  it  to  strain  off 
the  muddy  water  which  it  necessarilv  takes  in  at  the  same 
time.  It  forms  deep  burrows  along  toe  banks  of  the  rivers, 
which  are  provided  with  two  entrances,  one  above  and  the 
other  below  the  level  of  the  stream,  so  as  to  afford  it  a 
ready  means  of  escape  from  whatever  quarter  it  is  as- 
saulted. Some  naturalists  reckon  two  species  of  Omiiho- 
rkifneuSt  the  O.  ru/ug,  and  0.  fuacus ;  others  consider 
them  both  as  varieties  of  the  same  species*  to  which  they 
give  the  name  of  0.  paradoxus.  The  genus  Echidna, 
though  it  agrees  in  its  general  structure,  and  in  the  very 
anomalous  nature  of  its  production  with  the  ornithorhyncus, 
yet  differs  widely  from  that  animal  in  its  external  appear- 
ance, as  also  in  its  habits  and  economy.  It  \&  covered  with 
short  stout  prickles  not  unlike  those  of  a  porcupine,  feeds 
upon  the  eggs  of  ants  as  well  as  upon  these  insects  them- 
selves, rears  its  young,  resides  in  deep  burrows  of  its  own 
formation,  and  hybemates  or  sleeps  during  the  winter 
season.  Of  this  genus  there  are  two  species,  one  without 
any  hair,  the  other  with  long  red  hair  intermixed  with  the 
spin^v  &nd  called  respectively  from  this  circumstance,  E* 
tpinosa  and  E»  setosa. 

The  coasts  of  Australia  have  been  long  known  as  the 
occasional  resort  of  immense  shoals  of  whales,  dolphins, 
and  other  cetaceous  mammals,  and  the  enterprise  of  ^e 
rising  colonies  established  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  has 
fjund  a  favourable  and  successful  outlet  in  the  fishery  for 
these  animaU.  Many  vessels  are  now  annually  fitted  out 
from  Sydney  and  Hobart's  Town  for  this  valuable  branch  of 
commerce,  and  the  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  the 
speculation  has  been  a  most  important  accession  to  the 
^neral  resources  and  prosperity  of  the  colonies.  The  seal 
hhery  has  also  been  attended  with  considerable  success, 
and  the  oil  and  skins  of  these  animals  form  very  important 
items  in  the  annual  colonial  exports. 

The  ornithology  of  Australia,  though  far  from  being  so 
peculiar  and  anomalous  as  its  mammalogy,  contams,  never- 
theless, many  new  and  singular  forms,  and  wants  many 
of  those  which  are  most  familiar  in  other  quarters  of  the 
glohe.  Among  rapacious  bu*ds,  eagles,  falcons,  and  various 
species  of  hawks  abound  every  where,  as  well  as  owls  of 
different  kinds.  The  common  peregrine  falcon  (/alco  pere- 
grinw),  and  the  barn-owl  of  Europe  {strix  flammea)  are 
said  not  to  present  any  sensible  difference  from  the  same 
species  in  England.  There  are,  however,  no  vulttures 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Australia  and  its  depen- 
dencies, a  fact  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  absence 
of  large  graminivorous  animals,  upon  the  carcases  of  which 
this  tribe  of  birds  support  themselves  in  other  parts  of  the 
irorld,  and  which,  as  we  have  abeady  seen,  are  wanting  in 


the  animals  of  Australia.  Incessorial  or  perching.  bird< 
are  extremely  numerous  every  where,  but  not  suflioiently 
remarkable  to  require  a  detailed  enumeration.  Among 
the  Scansorial  order,  there  exists  a  vast  variety  of  the  parrot 
tribe,  comprising,  among  others,  many  beautifUl  species  of 
paroquets  and  cockatoos,  which  surpass  those  of  the  Old 
World  in  the  variety  and  gaudiness  of  their  plumage* 
These  birds  are  held  in  great  detestation  by  the  natives,  of 
whose  furtive  inroads  upon  the  fields  of  Indian  com  and 
other  agricultural  produce  their  loud  and  incessant  scream- 
ing gives  notice  to  the  owners :  they  are  conseouently  con* 
sidered  to  be  in  league  with  the  oolonistS)  ana  the  white 
coloiu*  of  both  the  confederates  furnishes  an  unanswerable 
argument  in  the  logic  of  these  simple  savages  for  the  truth 
of  this  foolish  belief.  But  the  most  remarkable  fact  in  the 
ornithology  of  Australia  is  the  total  absence  of  gallinaceous 
birds.  This  is  the  tribe  which  among  birds  corresponds 
with  the  ruminating  animals  among  quadrupeds,  and  which 
contains  those  species  which  are  best  adapted  for  human 
food  and  the  domestic  economy  of  life.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  analogous  tribe  of  mammals  is  a  stranger  to 
this  part  of  the  world,  and  here  again  we  find  that  it  is 
equally  deprived  of  the  common  fowl,  pheasants,  turkeys, 
guinea-hens,  &c.  which  form  no  unimportant  resource  for 
the  natives  of  other  countries,  and  whicn  have  stocked  the 
farm-yards  and  filled  the  preserves  of  civilized  nations. 
Doves  and  pigeons  of  various  species  indeed  abound  in 
many  parts  of  New  Holland,  and  the  menura  (menura 
mperba)  approximates  still  more  nearly  to  the  ordinary  galli- 
naceous binis ;  but  these  are  by  no  means  common,  and  of 
too  inconsiderable  a  size  to  have  fUmished  any  peculiar  re- 
sources to  the  aborigines.  The  tribe  of  birds  most  important 
in  human  economy  after  the  gallinaceous  or  rasores,  are  the 
natatores,  or  water-fowl,  and  of  these  New  Holland  and  the 
neighbouring  isles  contain  a  rather  better  supply.  It  will 
be  sufiicient  in  this  place  to  mention  the  cereopsis  goose, 
and  the  black  swan,  the  '  rara  ay  is*  so  little  dreamt  of  by 
the  Roman  poet,  which  now  breeds  spontaneously  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  becoming  sufl[iciently  common  upon  the  ponds 
of  the  curious.  It  is  rather  smaller  than  the  common  white 
swan,  but  with  a  neck  proportionably  longer,  and  a  carriage, 
if  possible,  still  more  graceful. 

Of  the  reptiles  and  fishes  of  Australia  no  detailed  or 
regular  accounts  have  yet  been  published.  A  species  of 
crocodile  or  alligator  is  said  to  frequent  the  western  coasts 
of  the  continent  and  the  shores  of  New  Zealand;  and 
various  descriptions  of  smaller  reptiles  and  snakes,  very  few 
of  the  latter  venomous,  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Fish  are  abundant  along  the  coasts ;  and  four  or 
five  species  of  sharks  have  been  described  as  frequenting 
the  neighbourhood  of  Botany  Bav  and  Port  Jackson,  but 
very  Uttle  is  known  upon  this  department  of  Australian 
zoolo^.  Neither  has  the  entomology  of  the  country  been 
sufficiently  investigated.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  be- 
lieve that  it  contains  nothing  that  would  entitle  it  to  a  very 
detailed  notice  in  a  sketch  like  the  present. 

AUSTRIA,  EMPIRE  OF.  Noricum,  in  remoter  a^s 
a  wild  tract  of  country,  which  has  the  appearance  of  having 
once  been  covered  with  water,  extended  from  the  Julian  and 
Camic,  or  Carinthian  Alps,  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
and  from  Mount  Cetius  to  the  Rheetian  borders.  From  this 
inconsiderable  region,  for  its  area  scarcely  exceeded  that  of 
the  present  archduchy  of  Austria  itself,  sprung  the  *  Oester- 
reich,'  •  Eastern  territory  of  the  Empire,'  or  *  Eastern  Hark 
of  the  Empire  of  the  Franks,*  as  it  was  designated  by  Charle- 
magne, wnen  towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  he 
united  the  territory  composing  the  archduchy  of  our  own 
times  with  the  Grerman  empire.  This  once  wild  and  inhos- 
pitable region  has  given  birth  to  a  race  of  rulers  who  have 
gradually  united  kingdoms  and  principalities  under  their 
dominion,  which  now  comprehends  nearly  one-twelfth  of 
the  entire  surface  of  Europe.  The  same  land  which  gave 
birth  to  the  marauder  Odoacer,  by  whose  hand  the  last  of  the 
Cnsars  fell,  has  become  the  centre  of  an  empire,  which,  for 
diversity  of  component  parts,  strongly  resembles  the  once 
gigantic  empire  of  imperial  Rome.  Those  parts,  indeed,  are 
not  more  dissimilar  in  natural  character  than  are  the  people 
themselves  in  language,  usages,  and  prejudices ;  so  far  from 
being  united  into  one  nation,  they  are  held  together  by  a 
solitary  hnk— that  of  subordination  to  a  common  sovereign. 

Though  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  compre- 
hend, as  we  have  observed,  nearly  one-twelfth  of  the  sur* 
face  of  Europe,  they  constitute  only  the  third  in  point  of 
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•itent»  feimon^  its  monarcliieB;  for  the  Surope&n  territory 
^t  Russia  is  fUll  eight  times,  and  the  Swedish  one-twelfth, 
more  extensive.    The '  Campania  of  Qermany/  as  the  Aus- 
trian empire  has  been  nbt  inaptly  designated,  makes  a  com- 
pact dominion,  to  which  its  southernmost  extremity,  the 
narrow  tract  of  Dalmatia,  forms  the  only  exception.    It  lies 
between  42°  and  52°  N.  lat,  and  9°  and  27°  E.  long.,  occu- 
pying an  area  of  255,226  square  geographical  miles,  the 
curcmt  of  which  has  been  estimated  at  4400  miles.    It 
thus  spreads  over  nine  degrees  of  latitude  and  eighteen  of 
longitude:  and  under  the  new  conformation  given  to  it 
t^y  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1814,  and  the  adjustment  made 
b)r  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  the  following  year,  extends 
from  the  castle  of  St.  Stephen,  thirty  miles  lielow  Cattaro, 
in  Dalmatia,  and  the  Punto  di  Gero,  south  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Po,  in  Upper  Italy,  to  the  sources  of  the  Spree^ 
close  upon  Prussian  Lusatia,  and  almost  to  the  walls  or 
Sandomir,  in  Polish  Russia ;  and  from  its  extreme  western 
^int,  the  hamlet  of  Engera,  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Lapo  Maggiore  in  Lombardy,  to  Khoezim  in  Bessarabia, 
which  lies  close  upon  its  most  eastern  border.    The  terri- 
tories of  Saxony  and  Prussian  Silesia  bound  the  Austrian 
dominions  on  the  nofih-wat  and  north,  the  former  for  250 
and  the  latter  for  nearly  320  miles ;  on  the  north-ea^t,  the 
frontier  runs  fbr  about  50  miles  next  to  the  territory  of  the 
republic  of  Cracow ;  and,  in  the  same  direction,  conjointly 
with  their  eagtem  frontier,  the  Russian  proviiices  of  Po- 
dolia,  Volhynia,  and  Bessarabia  border  them  for  a  distance 
of  mond  than  530  miles ;  and  it  is  in  this  quarter  that  the 
Austrian  dominions  are  the  most  vulnerable,  as  the  fronti^ 
is  entirely  open  in  the  north-east  for  160  or  190  miles. 
The  remainder  of  the  eastern  and  the  larger  portion  of 
the  southern  confines  adjoin  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Mol- 
davia, Wallachia,  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Croatia,  along  a  line 
of  nearly  1400  miles.    The  Adriatic  washes  the  Austrian 
shore  for  650  miles ;  the  land  boundary  on  the  south  next 
skirts  the  dominions  of  the  Roman  See  about  60  miles, 
of  Modena  and  Parma  120,  and  of  the  Sardinian  States 
About  100.     The  western  limits  of  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions, in  their  course  fVom  the  south  to  the  north,  border 
for  an  extent  of  330  miles  on  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Tessino, 
the  Valais,  and  St.  Gallen,;  of  14  on  the  principality  of 
Liechtenstein;    of  nearly  the    same  distance   on   Lake 
Constance ;   and  of  550  and  upwards  on  the  kingdom  of 
Bavaria.    The  extreme  length  of  the  Austrian  Empire  has 
been  estimated  at  870)  and  its  greatest  breadth  at  690  miles. 
The  territorial  surface  of  the  Austrian  dominions  has  been 
Variously  stated  by  the  best  writers  on  the  subject :  Ridler, 
ibr  instance^  estimates  it  at  252,525  squaiB  geographical 
miles;  Lichtenstem  at  253,165;  Rohrer  at  255,226;  Hassel 
at  257,208 ;  and  Blumenbach,  whose  authori^  appears  to 
have  been  followed  by  Horschelmann,  in  his  new  e^tion  of 
Professor  8tein*B  Manual,  at  260,495.    In  the  statement, 
however,  which  we  are  about  to  ^ve,  we  have  preferred  to 
abide  by  the  dimensions  assigned  by  Rohier»  whose  Statis- 
tics  ofUhe  Austrian  Empire  are  genemlly  reputed  to  have 
been  founded  on  semi-official  documents.    For  the  same 
reason,  we  have  not  hesitated  to  adopt  the  return  which  he 
has  made  of  its  population  for  the  year  1 831  as  our  index  to 
its  present  amount    The  number  of  cities,  &c.  is  firom  a 
Return  in  the  '  Vienna  Archives*  of  1833,  drawn  up,  we 
understand^  by  Czomig. 

Surjixce,  Pt>pulaHon,  ^.,  qf  the  Empire  of  Austria, 


Archduchy  of  AiutrU  and  cixde  ofi  i^  ooi 

Sahbnrg     .  .  ,  ./  '*'**^ 

Duchy  of  Styria         .  •  .  8.388 

Earldom  of  Uie  Tyrol  and  territory  ofi  «  a  d^k 

Voralbcrg  .  .  . }  W'»** 

Kingdom  of  Bohemia,  Itteloding  the  I  on  aiq 

districu  of  K«r  and  Aich  .  /  ^"»"^* 

Marnaviate of  Moravia  and  Austrian- 1  j^a  .tg 

oiiesla         .  .  «  .J 


The  ^receditie  statement  gives  a  view  of  the  customary 
subdivision  of  me  territorial  surface  of  the  Austrian  do- 
minions ;  hut  fbr  the  purposes  of  ihtehial  administration, 
they  have  been  distributed  in  a  somewhat  different  order, 
though  the  number  of  subdivisions  or  provinces  remains  the 
same.    These  are — 

I.  The  Archduchy  of  Autina,  eompoied  of  ^ 

a.  The  proTince  of  A.  below  the  Sns,  which  Incloaei 
thD  city  of  Vienna  and  tbui  eirelei.  Unpei  ^nd  Lower 
Wienerwald.  and  tlie  Upper  and  Lower  Mannhaiteberc.     }    14,881 

ft.  The  province  of  A.  above  the  Ent,  which  consista 
of  five  circles*  those  of  the  Muehl,  Hausniek,  Inn,  Traun. 
and  SaUach. 

The  Duehy  of  Styria,  oontaloing  five  circles,  vii.  Gr&tz,1      g  3^ 
Bruck.  Sudenburg,  Marburg,  and  Cilly.  J        ' 

"lie  Kingdom  of  JUyriOt  divided  into  two  Oovemmentt.  vii.1 
a.  Laylrach,  with  five  circles,  Kla^fenfiurt,  Villach,  Lm.  I    ^^  ^^^ 


Kingdom  of  Illyrla,  cotopiising  Ca 
rinthia,  Camiola,  Triest,  and  circle  >  1U,U1& 

'    of  CarUtSdt  .  ,\ 

kingdom  of  GaHcia  end  Lodomeria,! 
iaelnding  the  Dnchy  of  AufschwiuV  89,508 
andZatoraodthe  Backowine        .1 

Kingdom  of  Hungary,  with  Slavonia,!  tA^  .a« 
Croatia,  and  the  mUhary  frontier  ,/*"<'•  o30 

PdncipaUty  of  Transsyivania  with  1  m  eaa 
the  military  frontier  .  .1  m»VS 

KingdoM  of  Dalmatia  •  .       6,748 

UlasdflvorLombMd/MdyenSct;.    17.8M 


l*oi>ii1atloa, 

lost. 

Ciliet 

and 

Toim*. 

Market 

PIOCM 

'and 
VUlagw. 

3,113.915 

69 

11,495 

;  869,841 

20 

8.643 

786,543 

99 

1,731 

^,897.076 

978 

11.996 

9,066,818 

118 

8.m 

1.145,445 

69 

6,865 

4.548,634 

95 

6.145 

11,536.431 

69 

is.sru 

9,034,885 

95 

3,356 

809,411 

4,339,661 

4 

1.009 
11,434 

IL 


10,112 


6.  Triest»  with  three  circles,  Triest,  tstria,  and  Oors  4,054. 
IV.  The  Duchy  and  PrittcwoHty  of  Tyrol,  cqn»istinE  of  seven ) 

circles,  vie.  Upper  and  Lower  Innthals,  Pusterlhal,  Btsch,  »    10.815 
Trient.  Aovetvdo,  and  Voralberg. 
V.  The  J!r{«^m  of  Bohemia,  divided  into  the  sixteen  circles' 
of  Rakoniti,  Beraun.  Prachim.  Tabor,  Kaursim,  Cxaslau. 
Chrudim,  Bitzow,  Seats,  Elbogen.  Leitmeritz,   Buntlau,r    S0,013 
Roniggratz.  Budweis,  Pilsen,  and  Klattau.  besides  tliel 
municipal  districu  of  Prague.  ' 

VI.  The  Margraviate  qf  Moravia  and  Duchy  of  Silcita,  coo- 1 
taining  eight  circles,  vie  Olmutz,  Brunn,  Zua>m.  Iglau.r 
Prerau,  Hradisoh,  Troppau,  and  Teschen.  ^ 

.VII.  The  Kingdom  of  Oatieia,  containing  nineteen  circles,  viz." 
Lemberg,  ZloczortT,  Wadowiz,  Bochnia,  Sanders,  Jaslo, 
Tamoff,  Rzescow,  Sanock,  Sambor,  Przemysl,  Csortkoff,  /    3j,5W 
Zolkieft  Tamapol,  Bnezany,  Stry,  Stanislawuff,  Kulomea. 
and  Czernowits. 

Vllt.  The  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  consisting  of  four  provinces,  viz. 
the  country  on  thb  side  of  the  Danube,  witti  thirteen  cir- 
cles (or  GeinannBchafren) ;  the  country  on  the  otlu^r  side 
of  the  Danube,  with  eleven  circles ;  the  country  on  tlus  faidc 
of  the  Theis,  with  ten  circles ;  and  tlie  country  on  the  other 


97.816 


side  of  the  Theis.  with  twelve  circles         .  •  60.580 

Slavonia,  with  three  circles         •  •  •    3,6161 

Croatia,       ditto       ditto  .  .  .    3.630^ 

IX.  The  PrinM>ality  of  SVsarsy/eoaia,  contaihing 

1.  The  Land  of  the  Magyars,  with  13  districts    •  14,699 1    n  ottg 
1  Ditto         Szekles.  5    ditto       .    4.673 

3.  Ditto         Saxons,  11    ditto       .    4.093, 

.  X.  The  MUitary  Frontitr  Distrieti,  six  in  number,  vis.  the  1 

Carlstadt,  Banat,  ^arasdine,    Slavonian,  German,  and  '    12,^^' 
Transsylvanian.  j 

XI.  Tlie  JRngdom  of  DahnaHOt   containing  fi>ilr  circles,  vis.  \      g  i^^ 

Zara,  Spalatroi  Uagusa,  and  Cattaro.  J 

XII.  The  Kingdom  of  Ijomhardy  and  Venice,  containing 

1.  The  Province  of  Milan,  with  nine  circles,  viz. 

Milan,  Brescia.  Cremona,  Mantua,  Bergamo,  Como^ 

Pavia,  Lodi  and  Crema,  and  Sondrio  .  . 

9.  The  Province  of  Venice,  with  eight  circles,  viz. 

Venice,  Verona,  Poleslno,  Padua,  Vioensa>  Belluno, 

Ttoviso,  and  Fkioli  •  •  *  • 


8.460  V    17, m 


9.439 
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Soit,  eiitnate,  and  producHoris,^'Die  Austrian  doiiiiulfH' 
contain,  in  almost  every  part,  lofty  mountains,  some  fbrmini; 
the  natural  line  of  demarcation  into  provinces,  as  tl.e 
Sudetsch  branch  of  the  Hercynians,  atw  the  Carpathian 
chains  in  the  north  and  east ;  and  others,  like  the  Alp^ 
and  their  branches,  in  the  south  and  west,  penetrating^ into 
the  heart  of  the  several  countries  which  form  part  or  the 
empire  ih  this  direction.  The  plains  do  not  occupy  more 
than  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  sutface ;  the  few  ex- 
tensive levete  which  exist  are  found  next  to  the  nortlii'in 
declivities  of  the  Carpathians,  in  Galicia,  and  in  the  soiiiji- 
eastcm  parts  of  ttungary,  between  the  Malra  and  I  ii' 
Transsylvanian  branch  of  the  Carpathians;  tbey  prevail 
within  the  Slavoniati  borders,  and  form  the  di8tingui>liini; 
feature  of  that  portion  of  the  Austrian  possessions  in  tno 
north  of  Italy  Which  lies  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apcii- 
nines. 

The  soU  is  of  endless  variety,  but  in  general  favourcfi  by 
a  mild  and  genial  climate,  ana  distinguished  by  remarkable 
productiveness. 

Slavonia  and  the  south-eastern  and  central  parts  of  Hun- 
gary (and  we  begin  with  these  as  forming  the  most  extensive 
subdivision  of  this  vast  monarchy)  present  a  wide  e.xjiii"^ 
of  low  land,  abounding  in  clay  and  marl,  and  of  exuberant 
fertility,  yet  lying  in  immediate  contact  with  arid,  sa»".^ 
steppes,  and  extensive  morasses,  which  occupy  more  tuaii 
6400  square  thiles  of  the  Hungarian  territory  alone,  l^^^ 
tracts  of  these  steppes  however  have  been,  and  tDore  arc 
in  process  of  being,  reclaimed  and  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion. This  very  territory,  however,  ih  its  northern  amt 
Wcstertt  districts,  is  characterized  by  mountain  and  '^'J^.  ,' 
it  is  encotnpassed  in  the  north  by  the  Caiyathians,  wnic» 
extend  lit  a  brodd  semicircle  from  Pres8burg,  one  of  iiib 
most  WesleHjr  points  of  Hungary,  to  its  eastern  c<^"5  ,1' 
and  their  offseti  also  strike  deep  into  the  interior  ot  tne 
couhtry ;  in  thb  west,  various  branches  aiid  groups  ot  inj 
C^ttah,  StyHUn,  iittd  JttliAti  Al^  Mv«t  a  Uxp  V^^  ^ 
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Its  sorfaee.  The  lowland  of  which  we  have  spoken  ocea« 
pies  about  25,000  square  miles ;  the  larger  portion,  an  area 
of  about  21,000  miles,  b'es  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Transsylvanian  mountains,  and  is  watered  by  that  river 
and  the  Tbeiss  for  a  length  of  upwards  of  300  miles,  and 
interspersed  with  extensive  steppes  and  morasses.  The 
smaller  plain  in  the  west,  stretchmg  eastward  from  the  Neu- 
siedler  Lake,  with  a  breadth  of  nearly  120  miles  beyond  Gran, 
and  along  each  bank  of  the  Danube,  comprises  an  area  of 
upwards  of  4000  square  miles,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  fer- 
tility. The  general  character  of  the  Hungarian  soil,  exclu- 
sive of  the  more  northerly  districts  and  such  as  are  partiallv 
a  waste  of  barren  sand  and  swamp,  or  whose  soil  is  saturated, 
as  in  many  easterp  districts,  with  saltpetre,  is  that  of  great 
productiveness.  The  climate  is  of  a  mixed  character ;  at 
the  close  of  June,  when  the  harvest  begins  in  the  plains, 
the  com  is  scarcely  in  ear  in  the  higher  regions.  The  tem- 
perature is,  on  the  whole,  higher  than  that  of  Germany ; 
and  though  the  unwholesome  vapours  from  the  marshy 
borders  of  the  I^nube  and  Theiss,  as  well  as  inland  swamps, 
may  be  prejudicial  to  health  in  a  few  quarters,  it  were 
unjust  to  say,  as  it  has  been  said,  of  Hungarv,  that  it  is 
'the  burial-place  of  Germany/  It  abounds  in  rivers, 
streams,  and  lakes,  andpossesses  some  considerable  canals ; 
is  richer  than  most  European  countries  in  metals  and 
miuerals,  tin  and  platina  being  the  only  metals  not  found 
in  it. 

South  of  Hungary  lie  the  former  principalities  of  Croatia 
aod  Slavonia,  the  larger  portion  of  which  are  now  incorpo- 
rated with  it  Croatia,  comprising,  in  its  south-western 
([Uijter,  the  maritime  territory  from  Fiume  to  Carlobago,  is 
intersected  by  a  continuation  of  the  Carinthian  chain,  to 
which  is  owing  its  alternation  of  plain  and  highland,  and 
it&  variable  though  generally  salubrious  climate.  Where 
the  soil  lies  low,  particularly  in  the  ncinity  of  the  Save  and 
Drive,  it  is  productive;  in  more  elevated  situations  it  is 
a  cold  clay ;  and  near  the  coast,  marsh  and  sand  abound. 
Nme-tenths  of  the  surface  produce  grain,  wine,  fruit,  and 
ti/barco,  or  furnish  metals  and  a  supply  of  timber. 

Slavonia,  the  northern  districts  of  which  are  separated 
frum  Hungary  by  the  Drave  and  Danube,  whilst  the 
southern  are  watered  by  the  Save,  is  traversed  in  its  whole 
lenj^th  from  west  to  east  by  mountains  and  hills :  the  prin- 
n}iAl  chain,  the  •  Frushka-Gora '  or  Mous  Almd,  commences 
:n  Croatia,  and  subsides  not  far  beyond  its  eastern  limits. 
The  rest  of  the  province  has  an  undulating  surface,  which 
{rives  some  variety  to  its  spacious  and  fruitful  plains.  With 
the  exception  of  the  swamps  that  range  along  the  banks  of 
the  Save,  Blavonia  is  a  land  of  unusual  fertility :  its  chief 
productions  are  wine,  silk,  honey,  spirits,  fruit,  iron,  and 
coal. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  western  frontier  of  the  arch- 
principality  of  Transsylvania  borders  on  the  Hungarian  ter- 
ritory. As  the  Carpathians  range  over  its  whole  extent,  its 
surface  is  at  a  much  greater  elevation  than  the  neighbour- 
ing territories,  and  slopes  gradually  from  the  north-easterly 
l>)rder  of  the  province  to  the  south-westerly  point,  where 
the  Maroach  discharges  its  fertilizing  stream  into  Hungarv. 
Tran&sylvania  is  without  a  single  plain,  properly  so  called ; 
but  abounds  in  valleys,  some  of  wnich  are  of  considerable 
extent,  finely  wooded,  and  inferior  to  none  in  Europe  for 
beauty  of  scenery  and  fertility.  It  is  fiill  of  lakes  and 
natural  pieces  of  water.  In  the  more  elevated  regions,  the 
Himate  is  raw  and  cold ;  but,  below  them,  it  is  temperate 
and  pure :  no  part  of  the  province  can  be  termed  unhealthy. 
The  highlands  being  generally  covered  with  forests,  timber 
is  the  chief  Transsylvanian  produce ;  gold,  silver,  iron,  and 
rock-salt,  and  small  quantities  of  copper,  lead,  and  precious 
>stones  are  found  in  this  province.  In  other  respects 
Transsylvania  is  characterized  by  nearly  the  same  class  of 
productions  as  Hungary. 

North  of  the  Carpathians,  which  separate  Hungary  from 
Galicia,  lies  the  great  Galician  plain,  gradually  sloping 
from  the  mountains  till  it  opens  upon  the  extensive  fiat,  of 
which  a  hill  or  river's  bank  seldom  relieves  the  monotony, 
and  the  distant  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  form  the  northern 
boundaries.  Gahcia,  though  it  contains  many  sandy  tracts, 
is,  next  to  Hungary,  a  principal  granary  of  the  Austrian 
states,  and  supplies  large  quantities  of  salt,  some  precious 
metals,  and  many  other  mineral  and  vegetable  productions, 
lu  soil  is  of  very  varied  character ;  in  the  west,  but  more 
particulailv  in  the  vicinity  of  the  San,  it  is  marshy  and 

iADdj,  mi  Ut  iMkwx  in  m  respocti  to  th9  oaitoro  parts  of 


tlie  ptovmeo,  which  are  watered  by  tlie  Dniester  and  oorered 
with  a  moist  cold  loam,  and  beds  of  chalk.  These  beds  are 
intermixed  with  layers  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  quartz,  and 
here  and  there  rise  from  the  surface  into  low  hills ;  and 
the  Galician  soil  is  no  where  so  productive  as  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Zloczoff  and  Stanislawoff.  In  climate  Galicia  is  of 
northern  temperature,  for  there  are  few  parts  in  which  the 
cold  influence  of  the  Carpathian  atmosphere  is  not  sensibly 
felt :  hence  the  grape  and  most  other  fruits  do  not  generally 
ripen. 

The  south-western  limits  of  Galicia  adjoin  the  high 
mountain  regions  of  Austrian  Silesia,  a  country  as  poor  in 
grain  as  it  is  abundant  in  pastures  and  timber,  and  Known, 
in  common  vrith  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  for  its  growth  of 
flax  and  its  linen  manufactures. 

South-west  of  Silesia  lies  Moravia,  which,  compared  with 
the  adjacent  regions  of  Hungary  or  Bohemia,  has  a  far  milder 
climate;  it  is  mountainous  in  its  eastern,  northern,  and 
western  districts,  but  low  and  open  towards  the  centre  and 
south,  the  rich  expanse  of  which  has  been  styled  '  a  land 
of  maize  and  wine.*  In  this  direction  it  presents  a  line  of 
rich  and  finely-cultivated  plains ;  but  the  remainder  of  the 
province,  occupying  upwards  of  one-half  of  its  area,  is  inter- 
sected by  arms  of  the  Sudetsch  and  Carpathian  ranges* 
between  which,  however,  lie  many  fertile  valleys.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  province  is  from  480  to  900  feet  aboye 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

West  of  Moravia  lies  the  great  'Cauldron  Plain*  of 
Bohemia,  bound  in  on  every  side  by  the  granite-based  chain 
of  the  giant  Sudetsch  mountains,  the  '  Riesengebirge,* 
the  Moramn,  Bohmerwald*  and  Ore  (Erzgebirge)  moun- 
tains, which  send  out  their  offsets  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.  The  heart  of  this  kingdom  presents  a  surface 
of  gentle  undulations,  studded  in  many  parts  with  lofty 
isolated  elevations,  and  sloping  from  almost  every  point 
towards  the  central  and  lowest  part  of  Bohemia,  the  'Val- 
ley of  the  Elbe.'  This  country  lies  so  high,  that  it  haa 
scarcely  a  river  which  does  not  rise  within  its  own  boundary 
or  close  upon  it.  The  plain  country,  which  occupies  its 
centre,  is  equidistant  from  the  Baltic  and  Adriatic,  and 
enjoys  a  mild,  regular,  and  healthy  temperature ;  but  the 
climate  is  raw  and  variable  over  the  larger  part  of  ita 
surface,  which  is  occupied  by  the  highlands  and  mountains. 
Bohemia  is  rich  in  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  products ; 
and  the  arable  and  otherwise  productive  lands,  although 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  surface  are  occupied  by  woods 
and  forests,  extend  over  four-sevenths  of  the  Bohemian 
territory. 

The  Archduchy  of  Austria  consists  of  two  provinces ;  the 
'  lower  province  *  is  intersected  on  the  confines  of  Styria 
by  a  branch  of  the  Noric  Alps,  and  its  centre  by  one  of 
their  smaller  arms,  the  Cetian  mountains,  whilst  the  warm 
and  fertile  valley  of  the  Danube  traverses  this  and  the 
adjoining  province  for  above  160  miles.  The  « upper  pro- 
vince,* which  forms  the  western  part  of  the  archduchy,  is  a 
mountain  region,  the  southern  portion  of  which  abounds 
in  the  loftv  peaks,  glaciers,  and  valleys  which  distinguish 
the  Noric  Alps ;  the  northern  contains  part  of  the  less  ele- 
vated summits  of  the  Bohemian  Forest  chain  or  '  Bohmer- 
wald  Gebirge.*  The  *  lower  province'  is  poor  as  a  corn  ooi^n- 
try ;  but  produces  much  fruit  and  wine,  iron,  silver,  an4 
coals,  and  may,  in  a  manufacturing  point  of  view,  be  con- 
sidered as  the  Lancashire  of  Austria.  The  upper  provinces 
which  includes  the  Sa}zburg  territory,  and  contains,  in  pro- 

Sortion  to  its  extent,  more  rivers  and  lakes  than  any  other 
istrict  in  the  empire,  has  a  soil  which,  in  spite  of  tne  skill 
and  unwearied  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  does  not  yiel4 
grain  enough  for  their  consumption,  though  it  raises  large 
quantities  of  fruit,  hay,  oats,  and  salt,  and  produces  much 
iron,  and  some  inconsiderable  supplies  of  gold,  silver,  lead, 
copper,  and  other  metals.  * 

btyria,  which  the  Archduchy  bounds  on  the  north,  is  cotn-» 
pletely  covered,  both  in  its  northern  and  western  districts, 
by  those  majestic  arms  of  the  Julian  Alps  known  by  the 
name  of  the  *  Styrian  Alps.'  The  southern  and  eastern 
districts  contain  fewer  lofty  heights,  and  are  intersected  by 
gentle  hills,  the  spaces  between  which  are  often  occupied 
by  broad  and  well-cultivated  valleys.  The  whole  of  the  pro- 
vince, which  seems  naturally  to  divide  itself  into  Upper  and 
lower  Styria,  is  amply  provided  with  rivers  and  streams, 
whence  its  rich  pastures,  and  abundant  crops  of  every  kind 
of  grain,  of  clover,  vegetobles,  fruit,  and  wines,  and  ito  fine 

races  of  kom^  ftod  catUot  iwim  this*  no  country  of  Oi^ 
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tame  extent  in  Europe  is  more  valuable  for  its  stores  of 
salt,  iron,  steel,  and  tin,  and  its  works  and  manufactories. 

West  of  this  duchy  lies  one  of  the  most  antient  possessions 
of  the  crown  of  Austria,  the  earldom  of  the  Tyrol,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  Upper  Austria,  has  been  denominated  the 
<  German  Switzerland/  The  RhoBtian,  or  Tyrolese  Alps, 
the  most  elevated  mountains  in  the  Austrian  dominions* 
which  run  through  this  province  from  the  Grison  frontier  to 
the  Illyrian,  and  meet  the  Noric  on  that  of  Upper  Austria, 
are  scarcely  less  lofty  than  the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  The 
Femer  mountains  traverse  the  Tyrol,  at  an  inferior  eleva- 
tion, from  the  sources  of  the  Etsch,  or  Adige,  in  a  direct 
north-easterly  line  to  the  valley  of  the  Ziller ;  and  the  Mittel- 
berge,  or  mountains  of  middle  elevation,  on  whose  more 
fertile  surface  the  Alps  look  down,  divide  the  Tyrol  into 
smiling  plain  and  valley,  whence  the  Tyrolese  lowlands  have 
derived  their  appropriate  name  of  •  Thaler,'  or  vales,  of  which 
about  twenty-nine  are  dotted  with  town  or  village,  and  fer- 
tilized by  the  waters  of  the  Inn,  Etsch,  Brenta,  and  a  num* 
her  of  other  streams.  The  air  is  generally  pure  and  keen, 
though,  in  the  south,  the  effect  of  the  scirocco  is  partially 
felt.  The  chief  products  are  horses  and  cattle,  grain,  wine, 
fruit,  potatoes,  timber,  salt,  iron,  copper,  silver,  lead,  and  a 
little  gold. 

Illyria,  which  touches  part  of  the  eastern  borders  of  the 
Tyrol,  and  is  composed  of  the  duchies  of  Carinthia  and 
Camiola,  the  territory  of  Triest,  Austrian  Frioul,  Istria,  a 
portion  of  Croatia,  and  the  Quarnero  Islands  at  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic,  is  principally  of  a  mountainous  character. 
That  portion  which  lies  north  of  the  Drave  is  traversed  by 
the  Noric  Alps,  which  extend  to  the  banks  of  that  river ; 
south  of  it,  and  next  to  the  Italian  frontier,  the  Carinthian 
range  separates  the  territory  of  the  Save  and  Isonzo  from 
that  of  the  Drave;  and,  in  continuance  of  this  range,  the 
Julian,  or  Carniolan  Alps,  run  in  a  south-easterly  course 
towards  Dalmatia,  until  it  is  bounded  by  the  Adriatic. 
These  regions  are  full  of  lakes  (amongst  others,  the  cele- 
brated Zirknitzcr  in  Carinthia,  which  wholly  loses  its 
waters  at  certain  seasons),  of  natural  caves,  and  wild 
scenery.  They  are  separated  from  the  •  Kusten-land,'  or 
maritime  frontier  districts,  by  what  is  termed  the  •  Karst* 
(from  Carso,  a  desert),  extending,  from  Triest,  deep  into  the 
circle  of  Adelsberg,  and  covered  with  numberless  limestone 
hills,  generally  unfavourable  to  vegetation,  and  exposed  to 
the  prevaihng  north-easterly  wind.  The  Kusten-land  itself, 
liable  to  incessant  tempests  and  burning  heats,  and  by 
nature  sterile  and  uncultivable,  would  be  a  desolate  waste 
but  for  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  who  extort  their  pre- 
carious crops  from  the  most  perverse  of  soils.  No  country 
can  be  more  varied  in  climate  than  Illyria :  in  the  north, 
where  so  many  of  its  mountains  are  capped  with  perpetual 
snows,  a  pure  and  bracing  atmosphere  conduces  to  health 
and  exertion ;  in  the  south  and  east,  a  hot  sky,  and,  in 
many  districts,  noxious  vapours,  render  the  country  scarcely 
habitable  except  by  the  natives.  No  less  varied  are  its  pro- 
ducts. Horses  and  cattle,  flax,  hemp,  maize,  and  buck- 
wheat, the  pure  and  semi-metals,  coals,  and  other;  minerals, 
are  raised;  and  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  mulberry  tree 
grow  luxuriantly. 

The  most  southern  province  of  the  Austrian  dominions  is 
Dalmatia,  a  narrow  strip  of  country  far  more  fkvoured  by 
nature  than  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Illyria,  but  com- 
paratively unproductive,  owing  to  the  ignorance  and  indo- 
lence of  the  people.  It  has  a  long  line  of  coast,  washed  by 
the  Adriatic,  and  studded  with  numerous  woods,  harbours, 
inlets,  and  islands:  its  interior  and  its  eastern  confines 
are  traversed  by  branches  of  the  Dinaric  Alps,  here  termed 
the  Wellcbit,  or  Morlachian  mountains,  and  a  few  offsets  of 
the  Julian,  many  of  which  are  of  considerable  elevation. 
Besides  these,  there  are  the  Montenegrine  mountains,  en- 
circling the  spacious  gulf  of  Cattaro.  Both  the  high  and 
lowlands  of  this  province  are  in  general  of  limestone  forma- 
tion, uncultivated,  and  abounding  in  forests;  where  the 
Kerka,  the  more  southerly  Cettina,  and  other  inconsider- 
able streams  water  the  soil,  it  might  be  rendered  pro- 
ductive. In  climate  it  is  Italian,  seldom  visited  by  snow, 
but  exposed  to  the  cold  north  wind,  and  to  the  insalubrious 
exhalations  fh)m  the  marshes  along  its  shores.  The  nume- 
rous islands  which  line  the  coast,  many  of  which  are  near 
enough  to  it  to  form  narrow  straits,  or,  as  they  are  termed, 
canals,  possess  a  naked  rocky  soil,  are  only  partially  inha- 
bited, and  of  little  use  except  for  fishing,  and  feeding  sheep 
ftnd  go^ts  in  summer.  The  chief  products  of  Dalmatia  con- 


sist in  marble  of  excellent  quality,  wine,  oil,  figs,  almonds, 
wax,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  salt,  and  more  particularly  fish. 

At  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Adriatic,  bounded 
by  the  lofty  chain  of  the  Alps  on  the  north,  and  by  the  Po 
along  the  whole  line  of  its  southern  frontier,  lies  the  spacious 
plain  which  forms  the  larger  portion  of  the  modem  kingdom 
of  I»mbardy  and  Venice,  one  of  the  richest  appendages  of 
the  Austrian  crown.    The  Rhsetian  Alps,  which  stretch 
eastward  from  the  Lago  di  Como,  form  a  lofly  barrier  be- 
tween Switzerland,  part  of  Tyrol,  and  Lombardy ;  they  ex- 
tend southward  to  Monte  Pellegrino,  where  the  Carinthian 
Alps  begin,  and  in  their  course  encircle  and  traverse  the 
whole  northern  districts  of  the  Venetian  territory.    This 
elevated  surface,  which  embraces  one-third  at  least  of 
the  Lombardo-Venetian  soil,  contains  the  fertile  valleys  of 
the  Adda,  Piave,  TagUamento,  and  other  less  consider- 
able streams.    Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  magnificent 
plain  which  lies  between  the  feet  of  the  Alps  and  the  left 
bank  of  the  Po  rises  the  picturesque  chain  of  the  Euga- 
nean  hills,  which  have  no  connexion  with  any  part  of  3ie 
Alps  themselves,  nor  does  any  summit  attain  an  eleva- 
tion of  eighteen  hundred  feet.    The  plain  itself  descends 
gently  to  the  margin  of  the  Po,  which  is  its  southern 
Qmit  as  respects  Lombardy  and  Venice ;  whilst  its  eastern 
slope  to  the  Adriatic  const  is  so  gradual  as  to  form  almost 
a  complete  level.    The  land  is  fertilized  by  artificial  irriga- 
tion:   in  the  west,  in  particular,  the  soil  consists  of  a 
thick  coat  of  loam  or  mould ;  but  at  its  eastern  extremity, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  the  surface 
changes  to  extensive  swamps  and  marshes.    The  maritime 
districts  on  the  Adriatic  are  flat  and  sandy,  and  abound  in 
lakes  of  stagnant  water,  which  have  been  gradually  created 
by  the  numerous  streams  which  seek  an  outlet  in  this  direc- 
tion.   The  climate  is  in  general  mild  and  temperate,  thour;h» 
in  severe  winters,  the  thermometer  has  descended  20^  of 
Fahrenheit  below  the  freezing  point;  snow  has  been  known 
to  lie  upon  the  ground  for  weeks ;  and  even  the  lagunes  of 
Venice  at  times  have  been  coated  with  ice.     In  Lombardy, 
however,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  winter  season  is 
the  continued  recurrence  of  heavy  rains,  which  last  two 
months  at  a  time,  or  more.    The  air  of  the  high  landh  is 
keen  and  bracing.    On  the  whole,  except  the  parts  in 
which  the  marsh  or  '  lagune  *  predominates,  the  climate  of 
Lombardy  and  Venice  is  unquestionably  salubrious.    The 
soil,  in  addition  to  most  of  the  usual  sorts  of  grain,  produces 
maize,  rice,  and  millet ;  pease,  beans,  potatoes,  hemp,  and 
flax ;  vegetables  and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  which  are  become 
almost  necessaries  of  life  in  this  climate ;  and,  in  some  parts, 
safi'fon.    Rich  as  Lombardy  in  particular  is  in  pasture  land, 
there  is  scarcely  a  possession  of  the  Austrian  crown  vhere 
the  rearing  of  cattle  is  in  general  more  neglected ;   we 
must,  however,  exclude  from  this  remark  the  districts  which 
produce  the  celebrated  Parmesan  and  Strachina  cheeses. 
There  is  no  branch  of  industry  more  carefully  or  profitably 
cultivated  than  the  raising  and  manu&cture  of  silk ;  the 
Alpine  districts,  too,  yield  considerable  quantities  of  iron, 
copper,  coal,  marble,  and  other  minerals. 

Mountains. — The  larger  portion  of  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions, especially  the  south-western  and  eastern  provinces, 
is  occupied  by  mountains,  which  send  out  numerous  lofty 
and  wide-spreading  branches.  Their  position,  to  a  certain 
extent,  breaks  up  the  Austrian  territory  into  separate  parts, 
and  throws  great  difliiculties  in  the  way  of  internal  com- 
munication ;  at  the  same  time,  these  numerous  mountain- 
ranges  give  that  manifold  character  to  the  productions  of 
the  different  districts  which  connects  them  by  ties  of  mu- 
tual dependence  and  advantage. 

We  shall  commence  our  view  with  the  chains  which  arc 
most  remarkable  for  their  extent  and  elevation. 

In  the  south— 1st,  the  RheBtian  or  Tyrolese  Alps,  the 
loftiest  range  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  This  chain,  after 
forming  the  northern  boundary  of  Lombardy,  enters  the 
Tyrol  from  the  Grisons,  beginning  on  the  Austrian  side 
with  the  highest  mountain  in  the  whole  empire,  namely, 
the  Ortelos,  or  Oer tiers  Spitze,  at  an  elevation  of  20 3S 
Vienna  klafters,  or  12,811  English  feet,  near  the  source  of 
the  Adda,  and  extends  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  coverin*^ 
the  Tyrol  with  its  enormous  masses,  until  it  terminates  at 
the  Three  Lords*  Peak  (Dreiherm-spitze),  near  the  borders 
of  Carinthia,  and  at  no  great  distance  fcoxa  the  source  of 
the  Salzach,  in  the  province  of  Upper  Austria.  Among  tV.e 
branches  of  the  Rhadtian  Alps  is  one  which  bends  easterly 
towards  the  source  of  the  Muhr,  in  the  circle  of  Salzbiu^« 
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and  tlien  running  northward  between  the  Traun  and  Ens, 
divides  into  several  arms  of  considerable  elevation,  which 
subside  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube.    Another  principal 
branch    stretches  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  Monte 
Pelle^nor  close  upon  the  frontier  of  the  Tyrolese  and 
Venetian  territories,  and  sends  forth  its  arms  under  the 
name  of  the  Lesintan  mountains  (which  lie  between  the 
Lago  di  Cvarda  and  the  Brenta)  and  the  Euganeian  and 
Berinian  hilts.     In  connexion  with  the  Rhsetian  chain 
are — 2nd,  the  Norie  Alp9,  which  commence  at  the  Three 
Lords'  Peak,  traverse  the  whole  of  Carinthia  which  lies  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Drave,  then  turn  eastward  through 
Styrta,  spread  into  Lower  and  Upper  Austria,  and  gra- 
dually subside  into  the  plains  of  Orenburg  in  Hungary. 
A  limestone  ranee,  to  which  the  Semmering,  between 
Lower  Austria  and  Styria,  belongs,  accompanies  this  chain, 
whose  extreme  northern  arms,  the  Kanlen  and  Leitha 
heights,  commonly  called  the  Joseph  and  Leopold's  Berge, 
lock  down  upon  the  plain  in  which  Vienna  is  situated. 
Connected  also  with  the  Rhntiant  are — 3rd,  the  Comic  or 
Corinthian  Ahps,  which  commence  at  the  Monte  Pellegrino, 
in  the  southernmost  Tyrol,  run  south-eastward  through  the 
lUytian  provinces  of  Carinthia  and  Camiola,  and  gradually 
subside  in  the  Kiistenland,  or  government  of  Triest,  on  the 
Adriatic    This  chain  abounds  in  iron,  lead,  copper,  and 
quicksilver;  and  maziy  minor  branches  descend  into  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  Venetian  territory,  whilst  one  of  them 
stretches,  in  a  gradually  declining  elevation,  from  the  Terglou 
in  Western  Illyria,  eastwards  beyond  Carlowitz,  where  it  ter- 
minates opposite  the  confluence  of  the  Danube  and  Theiss. 
With  the  Terglou  begins  the  long  chain  of— 4th,  the  JtUian 
or  Camiolan  AlpSf  which  run  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
between  the  right  bank  of  the  Save  and  the  Isonzo,  until 
they  throw  out  two  anns  above  the  town  of  Idria  in  the 
lllyrian  province  of  Laybach ;  the  western  encircling  and 
trxversing   the  peninsula  of  Istria  to  its  western  shore, 
and  the  eastern  descending  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ca!pa  in  Illyria :  the  main  chain  stretches  on  in  a  south- 
easterly  line,  until  it  has  encircled  the  gulf  of  Quarnero 
an  the  Adriatic,  and  formed  a  junction,  at  the  high  lime- 
stone rock  termed  the  Kick  near  Zengh,  with— 5th,  the 
Dinaric  Alps,  which,  from  this  point,  traverse  that  part  of 
Austrian  Croatia  between  the  Kulpa  and  Unna,  and  right 
bank  of  the  Save,  and  then  enter  Turkish  Croatia ;  whilst 
a  branch  turns  westward,  spreads  out  in  short  ranges  to  the 
very  borders  of  the  Adriatic,  and  converts  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  narrow  elongated  surface  of  Dalmatia  into  a 
mountain-region,  of  which  the  Monte  Dinara  (5669  feet  in 
height),  whence  the  parent  chain  has  derived  its  name,  is 
the  most  elevated  summit.    The  whole  of  the  Alpine  chains 
which  spread  through  the  Archduchy  of  Austria,  and, 
south  of  it,  into  Styria,  Illyria,  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia,  as 
compared  with  the  stupendous  elevation  of  the  western 
chain  of  the  Alps,  scarcely  attain  one-half  of  their  elevation. 
The  eastern  and  north-eastern  territory  of  Austria  is 
characterized  by  its  own  independent  mountain  sj^stem. 
The  CarpathionSf  which  commence  near  Pressburg  on  the 
Danube,  near  the  north-western  border  of  Hungary,  are  con- 
nected by  their  northward  slope  with  the  Sudetsch  branch  of 
the  Hcrcynian  chain ;  and  when  they  reach  the  district  where 
the  boundaries  of  Austrian-Silesia,'  Moravia,  and  Hungary 
meet,  attain  a  great  elevation.    From  this  point  the  prin- 
cipal mass  sweeps  in  an  arch  to  the  east,  and  then  follows  a 
southerly  course  until  it  reaches  the  south-eastern  extre- 
mity of  Transsylvania  at  Mount  Mosa  Mika,  from  which 
point  it  turns  towards  the  west,  and  then  deviating  a  little 
to  the  south,  terminates  a  course  of  between  640  and  700 
miles  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  near  Old  Orsova, 
close  upon  the  frontier  of  Wallachia.    In  this  course,  the 
Carpathians  form  a  boundary-line,  separating    Hungary 
from  Moravia,  Austrian-Silesia,  Galicia,  and  the  Buck- 
owine  in  the  north ;  Transsylvania  from  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia in  the  east  and  south ;  and  the  military  frontier  of 
8outh>eastem  Hungary  from  the  western  confines  of  Wal- 
lachia, and  the  northern  of  Servia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  extensive  portions  of  the 
surface  of  Hungary,  Gralicia,  the  Buckowine,  and  Trans- 
sylvania, which  the  Carpathians  cover.  The  principal  groups 
into  which  they  are  usually  subdivided,  are; — 1.  The 
Tranisylvanian  AlpSf  consisting  of  a  number  of  parallel 
ranges  stretching  first  north-eastward  through  the  Aus- 
trian Bannat  and  then  across  tho  province,  whence  they 


have  their  natne,  fbm  Uipalanka,  below  Weisskirchen 
(about  70  miles  east  of  Semlin),  and  subsiding  gently  at 
Mount  Pietrozza,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  sources  of  the 
Theiss  in  the  Hungarian  circle  of  Marmaros.  No  summits 
in  this  group  exceed  4000  feet  in  elevation  until  they  have 
reache<l  the  territory  of  Moldavia.  They  slope  gently,  on 
the  west,  into  the  plains  of  Hungary  around  Temeswar  and 
Wardein,  and  occupy  a  surface  of  which  the  greatest 
length  is  about  350  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  25 
to  95  miles.  2.  The  Waldgebirge  or  Forest  Mountains,  the 
main  chain  of  which  takes  a  north-westerly  course  from 
the  sources  of  the  Theiss  in  Hungary  and  Pruth  in  south- 
eastern Galicia  to  the  banks  of  the  Hernad  and  Popred  in 
Upper  Hungary.  They  form  a  series  of  low  flat  masses  of 
sandstone  and  flinty  rock,  extending  in  length  fVom  140  to 
160  miles,  and  in  breadth  about  50  or  60  miles,  on  the 
northern  or  Gralician  side  of  which  the  Dniester  springs.  On 
this  north  side  they  descend,  covered  with  forest  and  swarap, 
into  the  Galician  plain,  their  base  being  terminated  by  those 
enormous  banks  of  rock-salt,  between  700  and  800  feet  deep, 
which  appear  to  spread  eastward  almost  to  the  verge  of 
the  Ural  chain  in  Southern  Russia.  Their  southern  slopes 
fall  into  the  plain  of  the  Theiss  in  Hungary,  and,  where  the 
line  of  forest  ceases,  they  are  weU  cultivated,  and  highly 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  vine.  3.  The  Central  Car* 
pcUhians  or  Tatra  Mountains :  these  not  only  constitute  the 
loftiest  mass  of  the  whole  Carpathian  system,  but  are  the 
only  mountains  of  eastern  Europe,  north  of  the  Alps,  which 
approach  the  latter  in  character.  They  extend  for  about 
80  miles  along  the  northern  confines  of  Hungary,  between 
the  Upper  Popred  and  Dunajec,  which  lie  at  their  south- 
eastern end,  between  the  Arva  and  the  Upper  Waag.  Tho 
average  elevation  of  this  stupendous  mass  of  granite  is 
between  6000  and  6500  feet;  but  that  of  the  highest  sum- 
mit, the  Peak  of  the  Lomnitz,  is  8133  feet.  They  are  cha- 
racterized by  Alpine  glaciers,  snow,  lakes,  and  deep  chasms; 
chiefly  however  in  the  more  northerly  regions.  In  the 
north  they  stretch  out  their  arms  towanis  the  banks  of  the 
Raba  and  Bialka  in  western  Galicia ;  and  in  the  south,  as 
far  into  the  heart  of  Hungary  as  Waitzcn  on  the  Danube. 
and  Erlau  on  the  stream  of  that  name,  which  is  tributai^-  to 
the  Theiss.  In  both  directions  they  are  bordered  by  a  range 
2000  feet  high,  and  these  again  are  bounded  by  a  margin 
of  low  hills.  4.  The  Hungarian  Erzgsbirge,  or  Mountains 
of  Ore,  which  rise  to  the  south  of  the  Tatra,  consist  of 
numerous  groups,  divided  by  the  valleys  of  the  Neutra,  Gran„ 
and  other  streams;  they  slope  down  into  the  plains  of 
Hungary,  and  at  their  western  declivity,  facing  Gran  and 
Waitzen,  approach  the  Danube.  Their  breadth  varies  from 
50  to  60  miles.  One  of  the  branches  of  this  chain,  the 
Matra,  which  forms  the  central  group  next  the  plains,  i» 
celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  vineyards.  5.  The 
Beikides,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  the  Babia  Gura, 
at  an  elevation  of  5400  feet,  abut  eastward  on  the  Wald- 
gebirge,  and,  encompassing  the  northern  range  of  the 
Central  Carpathians,  spread  along  the  frontiers  between 
Moravia,  Austrian-Silesia,  Galicia,  and  Hungary.  Towards 
the  north  they  extend  into  Galicia,  and  descend  into  the 
elevated  plains  of  Tamowitz  and  Cracow,  in  the  region  of 
the  Upper  Vistula,  whilst  their  southern  range  subsides  on 
the  plains  of  Hungary.  Their  western  extremity,  from 
which  the  Beczva  springs,  stands  in  immediate  contact 
with — 6.  the  Lester  Carpathians^  or  Jaworina  Mountains, 
which  commence  between  Haimburg  and  Pressburg,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  form  the  most  westerly  group 
of  the  parent  chain.  Thence  they  take  a  north-easterly 
course,  crossing  the  district  between  the  March  and  Waag, 
and  next  form  a  line  of  demarcation  between  Moravia  and 
Hungary.  Their  greatest  elevation  does  not  exceed  200Q 
feet,  from  which  they  decline  with  thickly-wooded  slopes  ajs 
they  approach  the  March  and  Waag  on  the  western  and 
eastern  sides. 

The  sides  of  the  Great  Carpathian  chain  are  generally 
covered  with  forests  to  a  height  of  3600  and  even  4200 
feet,  above  which  there  is  a  succession  of  naked  colossal 
masses  of  rock,  whose  surface  is  unrelieved  by  any  sign  of 
vegetation  beyond  a  scanty  sprinkling  of  rock-moss.  Tho 
highest  points  are  every  where  composed  of  granite,  and 
the  less  elevated,  either  of  primitive  limestone  or  syenite 
porphyry  and  sandstone ;  the  former  of  these  is  frequently 
covered  by  trap.  Even  at  their  most  elevated  points  the 
Carpathians  are  not  crowned  with  perpetual  snow,  nor 
is  the  ice  or  snow  which  accumulates  in  their  hollows 
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capable  of  resisting  the  effect  of  mid-summer  heats :  vege- 
tation, which  is  luxuriant,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  central  range,  becomes  languid  as  it  approaches 
the  higher  regions :  the  woods  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
chain  next  Hungary  are  alternately  composed  of  firs,  pines, 
and  beeches;  but,  on  their  northern  side,  next  Galicia, 
they  consist  principally  of  firs,  firequently  intermixed  with 
pines,  and  at  times  with  beeches,  but  not  a  single  oak  exists 
on  the  Carpathian  soil.  Neither  the  vine  nor  walnut  suc- 
ceed in  the  central  range. 

The  declivities  of  the  several  Carpathian  ranges,  but 
more  particularly  those  which  spread  into  Hungary  and 
Transsylvania,  contain  the  source  of  several  rivers.  On 
the  Hungarian  and  Transsylvanian  sides,  the  Theiss,  Sza- 
mos,  Maros,  and  Aluta ;  on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides 
of  the  Carpathians,  the  Sereth,  Moldava,  Pruth,  Hemath, 
Gran,  and  Neutra ;  and  in  the  central  and  Beskide  ranges, 
the  Waag,  Vistula,  Dunajec,  and  Dniester. 

The  last  mountain-ranges  which  we  have  to  notice 
are  the  Sudetsch  and  other  branches  of  the  Hercynian 
chain.  Where  the  westerly  termination  of  the  Beskide 
group  descends  with  its  broad  masses  into  the  low  country 
between  the  Vistula  and  Oder,  an  extensive  girdle  of  moun- 
tains takes  its  rise.  Elevating  themselves  at  this  point 
from  the  narrow  plain  which  lies  between  the  Upper  Oder 
and  Beczva  at  their  eastern  extremity,  and  from  the  plain 
of  the  Hanna  or  Upper  March,  the  lofty  chain  of  the 
Sudetes  follows  a  noHh-westerly  direction  for  more  than 
200  miles  through  the  upper  part  of  Moravia,  Austrian- 
Silesia,  and  along  the  northern  districts  of  Bohemia,  until 
it  reaches  the  Elbe,  the  right  bank  of  which  on  the  side  of 
Saxony  forms  its  north-westerly  limit.  The  Sudetes  are  the 
boundary-line  between  those  portions  of  the  Austrian  ter- 
ritory and  the  Saxon  and  Prussian  dominions  which  lie  to 
the  east  of  the  point  at  which  the  Elbe  has  forced  a  passage 
through  the  Ore-mountain  group  of  the  Hercynian  chain. 
They  are  remarkable  rather  for  their  length  than  breadth ; 
in  no  part  are  they  completely  broken  by  the  interposition 
of  plains,  and  they  occasionally  rise  from  their  general  ele- 
vation of  1000  to  a  height  of  4000  feet.  The  natural  cha- 
racter of  the  Sudetes  has  led  to  their  subdivision  into  four 
distinct  ranges ;  of  which  the  first  in  order,  commencing 
with  their  vicinity  to  the  Carpathians,  is 

The  Silesi an 'Moravian  range,  whose  surface,  mostly 
covered  with  the  elevated  forests  on  the  confines  of  the 
two  provinces,  contains  the  sources  of  the  Oder  and  March. 
Its  mass  consists  of  primitive  clay-slate,  which  at  times 
diverges  into  micarslate.  The  central  summits  of  the  range 
have  in  general  2000  feet  elevation,  but  its  loftiest  heights, 
the  Altvater  and  Spicglitzer  Schneeberg,  rise  to  4488  and 
4380  feet  respectively.  A  number  of  branches  extend  in 
various  directions  from  the  main  group ;  the  most  northerly 
descends  to  the  banks  of  the  Oppa,  a  branch  of  the  Elbe,  and 
the  most  southerly  runs  parallel  with  the  left  bank  of  the 
March  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Olmiitz.  The  forests  in  this 
range  descend  alon^  its  declivities  till  they  skirt  a  soil  which 
is  variously  and  highly  cultivated.  The  Altvater,  which 
stands  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  range,  is  connected 
by  the  Hundsriicken  (or  Dog's  Back),  a  long  narrow  chain 
running  north-westwards,  with  the  second  or 

Giaizer-Qelrirge,  a  quadrangular  mass  of  mountains, 
formed  by  two  parallel  groups,  distant  between  14  and  19 
miles  from  each  other,  and  extending  about  40  or  45  miles 
in  a  direction  from  south-east  to  north-west;  they  are 
united  in  the  south  by  the  snow-mountains  of  Glatz,  and  in 
the  north  by  those  of  Schweidnitz  in  Prussian-Silesia. 
They  encompass  the  earldom  of  Glatz  on  every  side. 
The  south-easterly  knot,  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
Glatzer  Snow  Mountains,  is,  in  every  respect,  the  rawest 
and  wildest,  as  well  as  the  most  elevated,  region  of  the 
whole  Glatzer-Gebirge.  The  latter  throw  out  four  large 
arms,  chiefly  of  sandstone  formation,  which  connect 
Prussian-Silesia  with  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  into  all  which 
countries  they  penetrate  in  a  less  or  greater  degree.  The 
main  range  is  composed  of  limestone.  The  principal  vallies 
are  at  a  height  of  1200  or  1300  ffet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  produce  but  scanty  crops  of  grain ;  the  slopes  are 
covered  with  forests  to  a  considerable  point  of  elevation. 
The  Grosser  Schneeberg  (Great  Snow  mountain),  4444  feet 
in  height,  is  the  loftiest  summit  of  this  range.  The  Glatzer- 
Gebirge  abut  in  the  south  on  the  Moravian  Mountuns, 
sometimes  called  the  Alten-Gebirge,  which  descend  in  a 
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to  the  Danube,  on  the  left  bank  of  which  they  fonp  a 
junction  with  the  Bohemian  Porest  Mounti^ins,  or  Bbhmer* 
wald-Grebirge.  The  most  elevated  point  in  this  group  ia 
the  Plockenstein,  whose  height  is  4176  feet  CultiYatioQ 
here  rises  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  the  backs  of  the 
mountains  are  thickly  wooded.  The  western  branches  of 
the  Glatzer  chain  slope  down  into  the  plains  of  Bohemia; 
and  its  eastern,  after  spreading  over  the  northern  districts 
of  Moravia,  disappear  in  the  lowlands  in  that  quarter.  A 
lofty  mass,  called  the  Waldenburg  Mountains,  in  the  south- 
westerly part  of  the  principality  of  Schweidnitz,  unites  Uie 
Glatzer-Gebirge  with  the  third  range  of  the  Sudetes. 

The  Riesengebirge,  or  Giant  Mountains,  which  mark  the 
north-eastern  bourdary  of  Bohemia,  rise  rapidly  from  the 
low  region  in  the  south-west  of  Prussian  Silesia,  where  the 
Bober  has  its  source,  to  a  height  of  3000  feet  and  upwards, 
ascend  north-westwards  until  they  attain  an  elevation  of 
5058  feet  at  the  Giant,  or  Snow-Cap  (Sohnee-Koppe),  vhich 
lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  and  then  descend  into 
the  vale  of  the  Neisse  dose  upDn  tfte  environs  of  Zittau,  in 
Saxon  Lusatia.    The  latter  half  of  this  range,  its  wildest 
and  most  inclement  region,  is  more  commonly  known  under 
the  appellation  of  the  Iserkamm,  or  Iser  Mountains,  and 
stretciies  in  four  parallel  masses,  with   numerous  well- 
wooded  branches,  for  more  than  thirty  miles,  and  with  a 
breadth  of  about  fourteen,  from  the  vale  of  the  Neisse  into 
the  north  of  Bohemia,  and  into  the  circle  of  Liegnitz  in 
Prussian  Silesia.   The  sources  of  the  Iser,  whioh  lie  within 
it  at  a  height  of  3400  feet,  in  the  Bohemian  district  of 
Bunzlau,  give  it  its  name.    The  southern  branches  of  the 
RiesoDgcbirge  consist  of  two  high  groups,  running  in  a 
parallel  line  with  the  main  range,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Iser  to  those  of  the  greater  Aupa,  in  the  north-eastern  parts 
of  Bohemia;  the  loftier  group  of  the  two  has  summits 
which  rise  here  and  there  to  4000  feet  in  elevation,  and 
throw  out  branches  which  run  to  the  banks  of  both  rivers. 
The  mass  of  the  Riesengebirge  is  granite,  which  also  dis- 
tinguishes its  highest  pe^s ;  and  its  subsidiary  fbrmation  is 
gneiss,  which  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  Eulen  group 
in  Prussian-Silesia,  and  mica-slate.    Nearly  nine  months  of 
winter  prevail  on  these  mountains,  which,  fVom  being  the 
most  elevated  of  any  chain  in  the  north  of  Germany,  have 
not  been  inappropriately  denominated  the  Giant  Mountains. 
The  rawness  of  their  climate  prevents  rye  from  ripening  at 
a  greater  height  on  tiieir  slopes,  or  in  the  valleys,  tnan  1200 
feet ;  nor  will  oats  or  potatoes  thrive  above  2400  feet— seldom, 
indeed,  beyond  that  of  1 700 ;  wood  becomes  of  stinted  growth 
when  this  exceeds  3600,  and  the  regions  which  rise  behind 
it  are  naked  granite.    In  spite  of  every  disadvantage  of 
climate,  not  only  are  the  valleys  and  offsets  of  the  Riesen- 
gebirge,  but  even  their  slopes  half  way  to  the  top,  thickly 
inhabited ;  their  interior  is  occasionally  the  site  of  a  broad 
tract  of  marshy  flats*  and  their  descent,  on  the  Bohemian 
side,  is  far  more  abrupt  than  on  the  Sileaian.   Of  the  Lusa- 
tian  Mountains,  or  Lausitzer  Berge,  the  feurth  and  last 
range  of  the  Sudetsch  branch  of  the  uercynian  chain,  which 
rise  from  the  vale  of  the  Neisse,  in  Lusatia,  and  extend 
to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  we  shall  simply  observe, 
in  this  place,  that  there  is  an  arm  whieh  stretches  from  its 
southerly  declivity  into  the  heart  of  that  part  of  northern 
Bohemia  which  has  the  Elbe  and  Iser  |br  its  western  and 
eastern  boundaries. 

It  may  be  remarked  generally  of  the  Sudetes,  that  their 
higher  regions  are  of  various  primitive  formations,  and,  in 
certain  directions,  rich  in  different  kinds  of  ores.  The  moun- 
tain ranges  of  more  moderate  height  are  composed  of  dav- 
slate,  limestone,  and  amygdaloid,  and  in  parts  contain  beas 
of  coal.  The  offsets,  which  stretch  deep  into  Moravia 
and  Bohemia,  are  of  flotz  trap  and  sandstone,  or  grauwack^ 
and  basalt,  with  isolated  and  towering  caps.  Both  sides  of 
the  Sudetsch  chain  abound  in  streams  wnieh  spring  from 
their  bosom.  Of  these,  the  most  considerable  on  the  northern 
side  are,  the  Oppa,  Neisse,  Bober,  and  Neisse  in  Lusatia, 
all  of  which  flow  into  the  Oder ;  and  on  the  southern  side, 
the  Oder,  the  three  sources  of  which  lie  about  fourteen  roiles 
to  the  north-east  of  Olmiitz ;  the  March,  or  Morava,  which 
nins  into  the  Danube ;  the  Iser,  which  is  tributary  to  the 
Elbe ;  and  the  Elbe  iteelf,  which  springs  from  the  southern 
oot  of  the  Schnee-Koppe. 

Another  considbrable  range  of  the  Hercynians  consists 
of  two  mountain-ranges,  which  commence  fVom  the  left 
bank  of  the  Elbe  at  that  point  of  the  Bohemian  frontier 
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nlng  first  in  a  soath-westerly  line  t>etween  the  two  king- 
doms, and  then  in  a  «otttb-easterl7  one  between  Bayaria 
and  Bohemia,  tenninate  at  Lina  upon  the  Danube.  The 
fermer*  denominated  tbe  Ore  Mountains  qf  Saxony  and 
Bohemia  (Sacbsisch-Bohmisch  Erzgebirge;,  extend  from 
tbe  left  bank  of  tbe  Elbe,  to  the  most  western  quarters  of 
Bohemia  which  tbe  Eger  drains  after  crossing  the  confines 
of  Bararia ;  from  this  point  also  the  group  called  the  Bo- 
hemiftn  Middle  Mountaina  (Mlttel  Gebirge),  an  isolated 
range  of  basalt  and  poiphyry  formation«  at  no  point  rising 
higher  than  2496  feet,  stretches,  with  its  gentle  summits 
and  finely* wooded  slopes,  across  the  north-western  districts 
of  Bohemia  to  tb^  vicinity  of  Leovositz,  is  nearly  a  parallel 
line  with  the  Erzgebirge.  Tbe  Ore  Mountains,  wbose 
northern  side  spreads  into  Saxony,  and  descends,  in  terrace- 
like  decliyities,  until  it  approaches  tbe  Saale,  penetrate, 
in  their  south-westerly  course,  with  abrupt  descent,  to 
the  Talleys  of  tbe  Eger  and  Biela,  which  contain  Carlsbad 
and  other  celebrated  mineral  springs.  Tbe  whole  range, 
with  few  exceptions,  particularly  the  rocky  masses  of  sand- 
stone next  the  banks  of  tbe  ^Ibe,  is  of  granite  and  gneiss ; 
its  conical  summits  are  well-wooded,  and  it  abounds  in 
minerals.  Its  slopes  are  inhabited,  and  cultivated  to  a 
con»iderablQ  height  its  length,  on  either  side  of  the 
boundary  between  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  has  been  esti- 
mated at  ninety-fiye  mUes,  whilst  its  breadth,  in  this  di- 
rection, varies  from  twenty-eight  to  tbirty-two. 

The  second  and  south-easterly  line  of  tbe  Hcrcynlan 
chain  commences  in  tbe  elevated  plain  on  tbe  right  bank  of 
the  Eger,  and  from  tbe  sources  of  tbe  Naab,  immediately 
opposite  to  the  southern  extremity  of  tbe  Bohemian  Mittel 
Gebirge.  Under  tbe  denomination  of  tbe  Bohemian  Forest 
Mfjuniains  (Bohmerwald  Grebirge,  termed  by  tbe  natives 
the  S&umava)  it  runs  between  Bohemia  and  Bavaria  until 
it  reaches  the  point  where  tbe  frontiers  of  those  two  king- 
doms meet  the  north-westernmost  extremity  of  the  arch- 
duchy of  Austria,  at  the  base  of  tbe  Drey-Sessel  Mountain ; 
from  this  point  it  divides  into  an  easterly  chain,  running 
berood  Rosenberg  on  tbe  Moldau,  and  separating  Bohemia 
from  the  Archducbv ;  and  also  into  a  southerly  chain,  which 
terminates  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Danube  at  Linz.  Its 
braoches  descend  into  the  centre  of  tbe  south-western 
parts  of  Bohemia:  one  of  them  in  particular,  which  ad- 
vances deep  into  tbe  mjdland  plains,  to  the  junction  of 
the  Beraun  with  the  Moldau.  The  principal  chain  of 
the  Bohmerwald  is  between  110  and  120  miles  in  length, 
and  its  average  breadth  about  90 ;  its  general  features  are 
those  of  a  wild,  gloomy,  thickly-wooded,  and  precipitous 
region,  full  of  mountain-torrents  and  valleys,  The  highest 
elevations  on  tbe  side  of  Bohemia,  in  the  districts  of  Kiattau, 
Prachin«  and  Budweis^  are  tbe  Dreysessel  Mountain,  which 
ii  3798,  and  the  Kubani,  which  is  4218  feet  high.  It  is 
rieh  in  metals  and  minerabs ;  and  that  portion  of  it  which 
hes  within  the  aicbduchy  of  Austria  excuanges  its  original 
name  for  that  of  the  Karlsberge,  or  Saarergebirge.  The 
arincipal  rivers  which  spring  from  the  Buhmerwald  are  tbe 
Naab«  Regen,  Beraun,  Yottova  or  Ottpva,  and  Moldau. 

Tbe  last  of  this  long  succession  of  Austrian  highlands  is 
that  other  range  of  the  Hercynian  chain  by  which  Moravia 
is  separated  from  Bohemia,  whence  it  has  derived  the  name 
of  the  Moravian  Mountains  (Mahrisch  Gebirge).  At  their 
south-western  extremity,  they  unite  with  the  offsets  of  the 
Bohmerwald  Gebirge,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Linz,  spread 
towards  Molk  on  the  Danube,  and  direct  their  course  north- 
eastwards,  forming  tbe  line  of  frontier  between  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  until  they  form  a  junction  with  the  Glatzer  Gebirge 
of  the  Sudetsch  chain,  as  already  described. 

fVaterSi  Lakes,  Rivers,  and  Cano/f.— The  only  sea-coast 
vhieh  this  ^eat  empire  possesses  is  on  tbe  Adriatic,  the 
waters  of  which,  so  far  as  the  Austrian  dominions  are  con- 
cerned, extend  from  the  Punto  di  Goro  along  the  eastern 
territory  of  Venice,  tbe  western,  southern,  and  eastern 
Ibntiers  of  the  government  of  Triest  in  Illvria,  the '  littorale' 
of  Hungary  and  Austrian  Croatia,  and  the  western  limits 
of  Dalmatia  to  their  most  southerly  extremity.  In  describing 
this  line,  the  Adriatic  not  only  makes  four  considerable  bays 
or  inlets — ^the  Lagunes  of  Venice,  the  Gulphs  of  Venice  and 
Fiume  or  Quamero,  and  the  Bay  of  Cattaro— but  forms 
several  narrow  straits  called  canals,  between  the  islands 
and  mainland  in  its  north-eastern  parts ;  such  are  tbe  Mor- 
lakian  caaal  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  the  canals  of  Pago, 
Zara,  di  Meuo,  Solta,  Trau,  Brazza,  Curgola,  Narenta,  and 
others.    This  line  of  coast  being,  however,  to  a  oonaidorable 


extent,  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  bulk  of  the 
Austrian  dominions  by  intervening  mountains,  over  which 
the  roads  are  difficult,  the  benefits  which  tbe  Adriatic  affords 
to  Austrian  navigation  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
provinces  immediately  a^aoent  to  it. 

The  Austrian  terntory,  with  regard  to  lakes  and  inland 
waters,  will  bear  a  comparison  with  most  countries  in  Europe, 
particularly  in  its  southern  and  eastern  ^vinces.  The 
Flatten  See,  or,  as  the  natives  call  it.  Lake  Balaton  (from  a 
Slavonian  word  implying  dirt  or  mud),  is  in  the  south-west 
of  Hungary,  lies  about  60  miles  south  of  Komom  on  the 
Danube.  Its  surface  occupies  an  area  of  504  square  miles, 
including  its  swampy  borders;  and  it  receives  the  Szala, 
and  upwards  of  forty  streams  and  rivulets.  About  70  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  the  Platten  See  lies  the  Neusiedler 
See,  which  tbe  Hungarians  term  Fertoe,  an  unnavigable 
lake,  which  contains  120  square  miles  of  surface,  and  is  at 
least  60  miles  in  circumference,  llie  incrustations  of  salt, 
soda,  and  vitriol,  which  are  found  along  its  sides,  render  its 
water  unfit  for  use.  There  is  a  small  lake  among  tbe 
Carpathians,  the  Griiner  See,  or  Green  Lake,  on  the  Tatra 
mountains,  in  tbe  northern  circle  of  Liptau,  in  Hungary, 
the  water  of  which  has  a  green  appearance,  but  proves  to  be 
pure  and  transparent  when  drawn  out.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  smaller  lakes  and  swamps,  scattered,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  over  the  Hungarian  soil ;  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  are  the  Palit^  and  White  Lakes,  which 
are  impregnated  with  natrum,  and  situated  between  Tbere- 
sianopel  and  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Theiss.  The  adiacent 
principality  of  Transsylvania  is  scarcely  less  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  lakes ;  they  are  of  considerable  depth,  mostly 
situated  on  tbe  plateaus  of  high  mountains,  and  are  seldom 
known  to  have  any  outlets.  Ae  inhabitants  are  accustomed 
to  term  them  Eyes  of  the  Sea.  The  Tsheger,  or  Hudosa  See, 
which  has  an  area  of  63  square  miles,  is  14  miles  in  length, 
and  lies  in  tbe  north-eastern  circle  of  Doboka,  is  the  largest  of 
the  Transsylvanian  lakes.  Compared  with  its  extent,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  province  in  the  empire  which  is  richer  in 
lakes  than  that  of  the  Upper  Ens,  in  the  archduchy  of  Austria. 
The  most  considerable  among  them  are  the  Atter  See,  or 
Kammer  Lake,  which  the  Atter,  or  Ascha,  unites  with  the 
Man  See,  or  Mond  See  (Lake  of  the  Moon),  the  latter  being 
seven  miles  long  and  nve  miles  broad ;  immediately  east 
of  tbe  Atter  See,  the  Gemiind,  or  Traun  See,  through 
which  tbe  Traun  flows  into  the  Hall-stadter  See,  which 
receives  the  small  streams  Ischel,  Gosa,  and  Fudetbach ; 
the  lakes  Waller,  Matt,  Alben,  or  St.  Wolfgang's,  and  Irr, 
or  Zeller.  The  neighbouring  provmce  of  Styria  has  no 
large  lakes ;  but  Illyria,  particularly  tbe  mountain  districts 
of  Carinthia  and  Camiola,  abounds  in  them.  The  most 
extensive  are  tbe  Worth  See,  sometimes  called  the  Lake  of 
Klagenfurt,  about  two  miles  distant  from  that  town ;  it  is 
eleven  miles  long,  has  a  superficies  of  28  srjuare  miles, 
and  is  very  rich  in  fish;  and  tbe  lakes  Miihlstiidt  and 
Ossiach,  in  the  circle  of  Villach.  But  none  are  so  remark- 
able as  the  Czirknitze  See,  in  the  curcle  of  Adelsberg, 
which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  limestone  heights, 
and  occupies  a  surface  of  63  square  miles:  it  contains 
eighteen  subterraneous  cavities,  or  reservoirs,  through  which 
its  waters  at  times  disappear,  and  again  flow  in :  in  this 
basin  are  three  hills,  which,  when  the  water  fills  it,  be- 
come so  many  islands,  and  on  tbe  top  of  the  largest  of  which, 
called  Vorneck,  lies  the  village  of  Ottok.  Eight  streams 
and  rivulets  run  into  this  lake,  and  nine  villages  and  twenty 
churches  are  seated  on  its  margin.  In  Austrian  Croatia, 
besides  the  Tsuntratz,  there  are  eight  lakes  among  the 
Capella  Mountains,  to  the  south  of  Carlstadt,  called  the 
Pillwitzer  Seen,  ihe  waters  of  which  descend  over  magni- 
ficent falls  from  the  uppermost  basin  to  the  lowest. 

Dalmatia,  too,  is  full  of  lakes,  of  which  we  may  mention,  in 
tbe  north-west,  that  of  Novigrad,  through  which  the  Zer- 
manja  flows;  lakes  Narin,  Kadin,  and  Vrana,  south  of 
Zara;  the  Trocklian, which  receives  the  Kcrka  before  it 
falls  into  the  bay  of  Sebenico ;  and  tbe  Rostol,  Prelosaz, 
and  Veliki  Jesero,  which  lie  more  inland.  Many  of  the 
Dalmatian  lakes,  however,  frequentlv  become  dry  from 
want  both  of  rain  and  springs,  which  are  rare,  owing  to 
the  calcareous  character  of  this  province. 

Of  the  several  lakes  in  the  Italian  dominions  of  Austria 
there  are  two,  of  which  the  property  is  shared  with  neigh- 
bouring states :  the  Lago  Maggiore,  or  Lake  of  Locarno, 
on  the  north-western  bordelrs  of  Lombardy.  stretches  south- 
wards from  the  SwiM  canton  of  Tessino  \  its  south- western 
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and  southern  extremity  borders  on  Piedmont,  and  nearly  the  | 
whole  of  its  eastern  banks  on  the  government  of  Milan  as 
low  as  Sesto  Calende ;  it  has  direct  communication  with 
the  capital  of  Lombardy  by  the  Ticino,  or  Tessino,  which 
flows  through  it,  and  the  Tinieello  or  Naviglio  canal.  It 
ii&  above  forty-five  miles  in  length,  and  from  four  and  a 
half  to  seven  miles  in  breadth.  The  other  lake,  the  Lago 
di  Lugano,  or  di  Laviso,  is  connected  with  the  former  by  the 
Tresa ;  the  larger  portion  of  this  lake  is  in  the  canton  of 
Tessino ;  it  is  nearly  twenty-five  miles  long,  has  an  average 
breadth  of  about  five,  and  on  the  Lombardy  side  upwards  of 
forty  rivulets  flow  into  it.  The  remaining  lakes  of  importance 
in  this  quarter  are  situated  wholly  within  the  Austrian  ter- 
ritory :  they  are  the  Lago  di  Como,  which  lies  a  little  to 
the  east  of  the  latter,  in  the  north-western  part  of  Lombardy. 
Its  length  is  about  thirty-three  miles,  but  its  breadth  never 
exceeds  more  than  two  and  a  half.  Beyond  Bellagio,  where 
it  divides  into  two  arms,  the  eastern  is  more  commonly  called 
the  Lago  di  Lecco.  Besides  the  Adda,  which  runs  through 
it,  1 95  small  rivers  and  streams  &11  into  it.  The  Lago  di 
Garda,  the  largest  lake  in  Italy,  and  the  most  important  for 
its  traffic,  is  politically  intersected  by  a  portion  of  the  boun- 
dary line  between  Lombardy  and  the  Venetian  territory. 
It  covers  a  surface  of  upwards  of  290  square  miles,  runs 
parallel  with  the  Adige  from  Riva  to  Peschiera,  west  of 
Verona,  for  a  length  of  nearly  thirty-five  miles,  and  has  a 
breadth  varying  from  about  five  to  fourteen  miles ;  it  is 
deep  enough  to  be  navigated  by  large  vessels,  is  traversed 
by  the  Mincio,  and  receives  the  waters  of  the  Sarca  and 
several  minor  streams. 

To  this  enumeration,  lake  Iseo,  which  lies  north-west  of 
Brescia,  and  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  of  nineteen 
miles  by  the  Oglio ;  Idro,  to  the  east  of  the  iseo,  seven  miles 
long,  through  which  the  Chiese  flows;  and  d'AUeghe,  of 
the  same  length,  in  the  delegation  of  Vicenza,  may  be 
added. 

The  aGjOmmg  earldom  of  the  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg  has 
numerous  lakes,  but  they  are  of  limited  size ;  the  largest, 
called  the  Achen  See,  in  the  circle  of  the  Vale  of  the  L^wer 
Inn,  does  not  exceed  five  miles  in  length.  The  northern 
extremity  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  and  the  south-eastern  part 
of  the  Boden  Sea,  or  Lake  of  Constance,  are  likewise  com- 
prehended  within  the  Tyrolese  borders. 

In  closing  this  summary  of  the  principal  inland  seas  which 
He  scattered  over  the  Austrian  dominions,  we  must  not  omit 
the  multitude  of  sheets  of  water  to  which  the  Bohemians, 
Galicians,  and  Moravians,  give  the  name  of  seen,  or  lakes, 
though  neither  from  their  extent  nor  any  other  character- 
istics is  this  an  appropriate  term.  Bohemia,  especially, 
besides  the  Teschmitz,  Plockensteiner,  and  Kummer  Seen, 
in  the  respective  circles  of  Klattau,  Budweis,  and  Saatz, 
possesses  so  great  an  abundance  of  these  sheets  of  water, 
or  teiche,  that  they  were  estimated,  forty  years  ago,  at 
20,000  and  upwards,  and  the  extent  of  soil  which  they 
covered  at  189,600  acres.  The  Ezeperka,  near  Pardubicze, 
in  the  circle  of  Chrudim,  is  one  of  the  largest,  and  contains 
several  finely-wooded  islands.  Of  late  years,  however,  the 
number  has  been  much  reduced,  and  the  soil  recovered  has 
been  brought  under  cultivation.  In  Galicia,  there  are  said 
to  be  nearly  3900  of  these  sheets  of  water;  and  in  the  Mo- 
ravian circle  of  Znaim  alone,  nearly  500. 

The  lagunes,  or  swamps,  which  are  formed  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Adriatic  in  the  passage  of  the  Alpine  rivers 
into  that  basin,  are  divided  into  five  distinct  systems,  each 
appertaining  to  one  of  those  five  rivers.  One  of  them,  the 
Lagune  of  Venice,  stretches  from  Brondolo  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Piave,  and  is  defended  against  the  imroads  of  the 
Adriatic  by  a  dam,  partly  formed  by  nature  and  partly  by 
art.  Where  the  waters  are  quiescent  they  are  termed 
'  dead,'  and  where  they  are  in  motion,  *  living'  lagunes. 

The  empire  of  Austria  belongs,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
to  four  of  the  great  river  systems  of  Europe— those  of  the 
Euxine,  Baltic,  North  Sea,  and  Mediterranean.  The  unim- 
peded na%'igation  of  the  Danube  can  now  be  no  longer 
accounted  one  of  the  chief  objects  which  the  government 
of  this  vast  monarchy  has  yet  to  accomplish ;  the  powers  of 
steam  have  triumphed  over  physical  obstacles;  and  the 
projected  junction  of  the  Rhine  with  the  waters  of  this  great 
river  will  gradually  render  the  internal  navigation  of  this 
empire  a  source  of  additional  wealth.  The  Danube,  among 
European  streams,  is  second  only  to  the  Volga.  It  enters  the 
western  part  of  Austria  at  Passau,  on  the  borders  of  Bavaria, 
and  flowing  in  a  general  £.  by  S.  direction  past  Linz, 


Vienna,  and  Pressburg,  it  turns  round  at  WaitjEcn,  m  the 
heart  of  Hungary,  and  has  a  southerly  course  till  it  is 
joined  by  the  Drave  near  the  village  of  Almas,  to  the  east 
of  Esseg  or  Eszeck,  the  capital  of  Slavonia.  Here  it  takes 
a  genertd  south-eastern  direction,  and  washing  the  walls  of 
Peterwardein  and  Semlin,  meets  and  receives  the  Save  at 
Belgrade :  from  this  point  it  continues  its  tortuous  course 
eastwards  between  the  Austrian  and  Turkish  dominions, 
until  it  reaches  Orsova,  below  which  it  enters  Wallacbia ; 
having  traversed  the  Austrian  territory  for  more  than  6U0 
miles,  along  the  whole  line  of  which  it  is  navigable,  although, 
fi-om  the  rapidity  of  its  current,  it  has  hitherto  been  used  only 
in  its  descent  Where  it  first  enters  Austria,  its  valley, 
narrowed  by  the  declivities  of  the  Noric  Alps  and  Bohmer- 
wald,  is  continued  between  rocks  until  it  arrives  below  Linz ; 
nor  do  the  difiSculties  of  its  navigation  terminate  until  its 
steep  banks  sink  down  into  the  tranquil  valley  which  opens 
above  Vienna.  Here  it  divides  into  several  channels,  created 
by  a  multitude  of  islands,  such  as  the  Lobau,  Prater,  &c., 
and  then  flows  towards  tho  borders  of  Hungary :  its  passage 
into  this  kingdom,  between  Haimburg  and  Pressburg,  is 
skirted  by  the  Leitha  range  of  the  Noric  Alps  on  its  right 
bank,  and  the  Lesser  Carpathians  on  its  left.  This  point  is 
the  termination  of  the  Upper  Danube.  From  Pressburg  to 
Komom  the  Lower  Danube  flows  through  two  chauncU 
(the  northern  receiving  the  Waag  and  the  southern  the 
Raab),  which  bound  each  side  of  the  extensive  island  of 
Schiitt ;  imiting  at  the  eastern  end  of  that  island,  it  winds 
between  the  Bakony  Forest  (mountains)  and  the  base  of  the 
most  western  arms  of  the  Carpathians  through  Gran  to 
Waitzen.  From  Waitzen  it  describes  a  very  winding  line 
through  the  spacious  lowlands  of  Hungary  into  Slavonia, 
winding  round  islands,  and  edged  by  swamp  and  marsh. 
The  average  width  of  the  Danube,  in  its  course  through 
Austria,  is  stated  by  Lichtenstem  to  be  600  feet,  and  its 
average  depth  to  vary  from  8  to  42  feet ;  its  fall  between 
Vienna  and  Ofen  in  Hungary  is  77  feet;  and,  according  to 
Heinrichs,  between  Ingolstadt  (which  lies  about  90  miles 
nearly  due  west  of  Passau  and  Pesth)  it  is  813  Parisian  feet. 
The  absolute  elevation  of  its  surface  is  set  down  by  the 
former  as  972  feet  at  Passau,  690  at  Linz,  480  at  Vienna, 
312  at  Pressburg,  258  at  Raab,  and  216  at  Pesth. 

The  more  important  of  the  streams  which  discharge 
themselves  into  the  Danube,  after  they  have  flowed  through 
portions  of  the  Austrian  territory,  are, 

1.  The  /nn,  which  crosses  the  Grisons  frontier  above  the 
pass  of  Finstermiintz  into  the  Tyrol,  through  whose  north- 
ern districts,  particularly  the  extensive  and  fertile  valley  of 
the  Inn,  it  runs  to  the  borders  of  south-eastern  Bavaria,  which 
it  meets  at  Eichelwang.  From  this  point  it  runs  north  and 
then  east  through  the  elevated  plateau  of  Bavaria  for  about 
90  miles,  to  Braunau,  in  Austria,  whence  it  flows  north- 
wards, forming  the  boundary  between  Bavaria  and  Austria, 
until  it  joins  the  Danube  at  Passau,  after  an  entire  course 
of  nearly  320  miles.  It  becomes  navigable  at  Hall,  ailer 
passing  Innsbruck.  Its  principal  tributary  stream  is  the 
Salza,  or  Salzach,  which  springs  from  the  Noric  Alps  at 
the  Kriimmler-Tauem,  above  Ronach,  on  the  south-western 
limits  of  Austria :  it  traverses  the  vale  of  the  Pinzgau, 
turns  north  and  passes  through  Salzburg,  at  a  short  distance 
above  which  town  it  becomes  navigable,  and  terminates  a 
course  of  nearly  200  miles  by  joining  the  Inn  at  Haming,  % 
little  south  of  Braunau.  Between  Braunau  and  the  point 
where  the  left  bank  receives  the  Saale,  it  runs  between  tbe 
Archduchy  and  Bavaria. 

2.  The  Traun,  another  navigable  river  of  the  Upper  Eus 
province,  springs  out  of  two  lakes  in  the  north-westem 
comer  of  Styria,  soon  after  enters  the  province  of  tbe  £n.«. 
flows  northward  through  the  Hallstatter  and  Gemiind  or 
Traun  lakes,  and  passing  through  Wels  terminates  a  cour>e 
of  about  1 10  miles  near  Zitzelau,  below  Linz,  where  it  meets 
the  Danube,  after  its  waters  have  been  increased  by  the  Ager, 
Aim,  and  Krems. 

3.  The  Ens,  or  Enns,  has  its  source  in  a  lake  above  Rad- 
stadt,  in  the  circle  of  Salzburg,  passes  through  the  north- 
western part  of  Stvria,  and  entering  the  Archduchy  of 
Austria,  falls  into  the  Danube  near  Enns.  It  receives  the 
Steyer  just  above  the  town  of  that  name,  and  has  a  course 
of  about  1 70  miles. 

4.  The  March,  or  Morava,  begins  its  course  of  about  220 
miles  at  the  foot  of  the  Schneeberge  (snow  mountains),  at 
the  most  north-westerly  point  of  the  border  between  Bo- 
hemia, Moravia,  and  Austrian-Silesia;  descends  southwards 
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to  Littau,  in  Moravia,  between  gr&dually  lowering  banks ; 
thcDce  it  runs  through  bwlands,  where  woodland  and  marsh 
alternately  bound  its  bed,  to  Olmiitz  and  Hadrasch.  It 
leaves  Moravia  above  Hohenau  in  the  north -eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Archduchy  of  Austria,  separates  that  province 
from  Hungary  during  the  remainder  of  its  course,  and  meets 
the  Danube  at  Theoen,  a  little  above  Pressburg.  The 
Thaya  haa^  a  course  of  about  170  miles  through  Znaim  from 
the  Moravian  mountains ;  after  it  has  been  joined  by  the 
Scbwartx,  which  crosses  Moravia  through  Bninn  from  the 
Biihemian  frontier,  it  is  the  principal  stream  which  flows 
into  the  Msurch. 

5.  The  Drave^'oT  Drau,  which  rises  on  Mount  Pellegrino, 
not  far  from  Innichen,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Tyrol, 
drains  the  Pusterthal  as  far  as  Lienz ;  here  it  turns  to  the 
east,  enters  Carinthia,  and  passes  Villach,  where  it  becomes 
navigable  :  it  then  traverses  the  southern  part  of  Styria,  flow- 
ing past  Mahrburg,  enters  the  south-west  of  Hungary  above 
V'arasdin,  bounds  the  north-eastern  districts  of  Croatia,  and 
joins  the  Danube  near  Almas,  a  village  east  of  Eszek,  in 
Siaronia,  which  is  built  on  its  southern  bank,  after  a  course 
of  nearly  400  miles.  Its  chief  subsidiary  streams  are  the 
Gail,  which  joins  the  Drave  on  the  right  bank  below  Villach ; 
and  the  Muhr,  or  Murr,  which  issues  from  two  lakes  in 
the  mountains  of  that  name  belonging  to  the  Noric  Alps  in 
the  circle  of  Salzburg,  and  flows  tnrough  Styria  eastwards 
to  Judenburg,  where  it  becomes  navigable :  it  then  passes 
Bruek,  and  afterwards  taking  a  southern  course  runs  by 
Gr^tz.  The  last  part  of  its  course  is  more  to  the  east:  it 
meets  the  Drave  on  its  left  bank  at  the  market  town  of 
Lpirrad,  about  40  miles  east  of  Varasdin. 

6.  The  Save^  or  Sau,  springs  fit)m  the  east  side  of  Mount 
Ter^rloQ,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Carinthian  Alps, 
takes  a  south-easterly  course  above  Laybach  to  the  centre 
of  the  boundary  line  between  Styria  and  Illyria,  follows 
that  line  to  its  south-eastern  termination,  then  crosses  the 
south  of  Austrian  Croatia  to  the  north-eastern  confines  of 
Turkish  Croatia,  and  during  the  remainder  of  a  course  of 
about  440  miles  runs  along  the  frontier  between  the  military 
frontier  province  of  Austria,  Bosnia,  and  Servia.  It  empties 
itself  into  the  Danube  between  Semlin  and  Belgrade,  and 
becomes  navigable  alxn'e  Agram  in  Croatia.  The  largest 
streams  which  fall  into  it  are  on  its  right  bank, — the 
Unna,  which  crosses  into  the  Military-Frontier  province 
from  Turkish  Croatia  above  Novi,  and  forms  the  line  of 
frontier  between  the  Austrian  and  Turkish  territories  to  the 
spot  near  Usciza,  opposite  Dubicza,  where  it  joins  the  Save 
after  a  course  of  about  130  miles;  and  the  Kulpa,  which, 
issuing  from  a  lake  near  Mount  Szagora  in  Illyria,  becomes 
partially  navigable  at  Karlstadt,  and  terminates  a  course  of 
200  miles  and  upwards  by  joining  the  Save  between  Sissek 
and  Petrinja. 

7.  The  fVaag,  formed  of  the  White  Waag.  which  issues 
Irom  the  Green  Sea,  in  the  northern  circle  of  Liptau  in 
Hnngary,  and  of  the  Black  Waag,  which  springs  from  the 
celebrated  Mount  Kravola-Hola,  flows  from  their  junction, 
eist  of  Sz  Miklos,  changes  from  a  south-westerly  to  a  south- 
easterly direction  at  Neustadt,  and  completes  its  course  of 
S70  miles  by  trftversing  extensive  plains  until  it  empties 
itself  into  the  Danube  at  Komom.  North  of  that  fortress 
the  Waag  receives  the  Neutra,  which  flows  110  miles  from 
its  source  in  the  Ore  mountains  between  Treutsin  and 
Ncusohl. 

Q.  The  Gran,  whose  source  lies  in  the  Ramsa  mountains, 
on  the  upper  plateau  of  the  Hungarian  Ore  mountains, 
skirU  the  southerly  feet  of  the  Liptau  range  until  it  reaches 
Keusohl,  from  which  it  winds  to  the  south  and  traverses  a 
bng  series  of  plains  to  its  junction  with  the  Danube  at 
Parkany,  opposite  the  town  of  Gran.  Its  length  is  stated  to 
be  161  miles.  The  Eypel,  or  Ipoli,  likewise  falls  into  the 
Danube  somewhat  below  Gran ;  it  has  its  source  in  the 
Ohirosky  mountains  north-east  of  Sagh. 

9.  The  Leitha  rises  in  the  Sommering,  south  of  the  Wie- 
ner-Walil,  in  the  Lower  Ens,  runs  north-east  into  the  Hun- 
garian circle  of  Wieselburg,  and  then  flows  south-east  into 
an  arm  of  the  Danube  near  Ungarisch  AUenburg,  above 
the  town  of  Wieselburg,  after  a  course  of  about  80  miles. 

10.  The  Ra(d>  rises  on  Mount  Rechberg,  in  Styria,  takes 
a  southern  bend  into  the  western  plains  of  Hungary,  where 
it  is  navigable,  and  then  flows,  between  swampy  banks, 
north-eastwaitls  to  Raab,  near  which  it  falls  into  the  Danube. 
lU  length  is  about  170  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  55  paces. 

11.  The  Sarmtz  flows  from  the  Bakony  Forest,  in  the 


west  of  Hungary,  takes  a  south-easterly  direction  to  Stuhl" 
weissenburg,  from  which  town  the  Sarvitz  Canal  renders  it 
navigable ;  it  joins  the  Danube  on  the  right  bank  at  Bata, 
to  the  north-east  of  Fiinfkirchen. 

12.  The  ITieiss,  or  Ticza,  which  is  the  most  consider- 
able of  the  streams  tributary  to  the  Danube,  and  is  said  to 
have  a  greater  abundance  of  fish  than  any  other  river  in 
Europe,  issues  from  three  springs  on  Mounts  Szessul,  Rusca, 
and  rietros,  in  the  most  north-easterly  partof  theTranssyl- 
vanian  range  of  the  Carpathian  chain.  From  two  of  these 
springs  flow  the  Black  and  White  Theiss,  which  unite  at 
Szigoth,  whence  the  river  takes  a  very  tortuous  course, 
chiefly,  however,  in  a  westerly  direction,  to  Great  Siollos 
and  Tokay,  and  then  descends,  with  numberless  windings, 
and  bordered  in  general  by  marsh-lands,  through  the 
extensive  plains  of  central  and  southern  Hungary,  keeping 
a  line  nearly  parallel  with  the  Danube  until  it  crosses  into 
the  Mihtary-Frontier  province,  and  joins  the  Danube  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Petervardein.  The  whole 
length  of  the  Theiss  is  estimated  by  Malchus  and  others  at 
740  miles.  It  has  numerous  large  tributaries :  the  Bodrogh 
is  composed  of  several  mountain-streams  from  the  Carpa- 
thians, and  joins  the  Theiss  at  Tokay ;  the  Hemath  springs 
fW>m  the  Kravola-Hola,  in  northern  Hungary,  becomes  navi- 
gable at  Kaschau,  and  after  it  has  received  the  Sajo  (or 
ochajo)  within  a  short  distance  from  its  mouth,  terminates  a 
course  of  upwards  of  150  miles  below  Onod,  about  28  miles 
to  the  Boutn-west  of  Tokay;  the  Zagyva,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Tama,  comes  down  from  the  Matra  mountains  in  the 
circle  of  Heves,  and  forming  one  stream  meets  the  Theiss 
at  Szolnok.  The  Szamos  rises  on  Mount  Batra,  in  the  north- 
eastern angle  of  Transsylvania,  and  receives  the  lesser 
Szamos  at  Dees,  in  Northern  Transsylvania,  after  the 
latter  has  descended  from  the  western  mountains  of  that 
principality  past  Klausenburg ;  from  Dees  the  Szamos  flows 
in  a  north-western  direction  to  Szathmar,  in  Eastern  Hun- 
gary, and  thence  continues  its  course,  which  is  above  300 
miles  in  length,  until  it  reaches  the  Theiss  at  Oltsva,  about 
60  miles  due  east  of  Tokay.  The  Koeroesz  or  Koeroes  is 
composed  of  several  streams,  particularly  the  rapid,  white^ 
and  black  Koeroesz,  which  issuing  from  the  Ore  mountains 
in  Western  Transsylvania,  and  flowing  westwards  through 
the  plains  of  Debreczin  and  Grosa-Vardein,  unite  in  one 
channel  a  little  below  Bekes,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of 
Bekesh  in  Eastern  Hungary :  the  united  stream  joins  the 
Theiss  opposite  to  Czongrad.  The  whole  length  of  the 
Koeroesz  united  stream  nas  been  computed  at  280  miles. 
The  Marosch  or  Maros  rises  on  Mount  Dethegy,  south- 
east of  Sz  Miklos,  near  the  eastern  borders  of  Trans- 
sylvania, has  a  tortuous  course  through  the  heart  of  that 
principality,  passing  near  Neumark  and  Karlsburg,  and 
Quits  it  in  the  south-west :  it  thence  flows  westerly  through 
tne  great  Hungarian  plain,  passes  the  towns  of  Arad  and 
Mako,  and  falls  into  the  Theiss,  after  a  course,  according 
to  Lichtenstem  and  others,  of  more  than  500  miles,  at 
Szegedin.  This  river  abounds  in  fish,  and  gold  is  found 
in  its  bed.  The  Bega,  to  which  the  name  of  Karos  is 
given  in  its  lower  course,  has  its  source  near  Gyular,  on 
the  Hungarian  side  of  the  south-west  borders  of  Transsyl- 
vania, and  following  a  south-westerly  hue  through  the 
plains  of  Temeswar,  throws  itself  into  the  Danube  near 
Szarduk,  about  eighteen  miles  north  of -Semlin,  in  the  midst 
of  extensive  morasses. 

13.  The  Temeih,  or  Temes,  is  another  considerable 
stream  tributary  to  the  Danube,  for  its  whole  length  is  not 
less  than  270  miles ;  this  river  flows  fh>m  Mount  Samenik, 
one  of  the  Transsylvanian  Alps,  situated  in  the  Hungarian 
Bannat  (now  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Military  Fron- 
tiers), winds  tortuously  through  the  plains,  swamps,  and 
woods  of  South-eastern  Hungary  and  the  Military  Frontiers, 
and  has  its  influx  near  Pantaova,  eight  or  nine  miles  east 
of  Belmde. 

14.  The  Aluta  (Alt,  or  Olt)  rises  in  Mount  Locawas,  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  source  of  the  Marosh,  in  eastern 
Transsylvania,  begins  a  course  of  350  miles  by  running 
south  to  lUyesalva,  then  flows  northward  to  Hbpecz,  and 
thence  south-westward  in  the  direction  of  Hermannstadt, 
from  which  point  it  descends  to  the  south,  breaks  through 
the  pass  of  Rothentliurm,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
southern  confines  of  Transsylvania,  into  the  plains  of  Wal- 
lachia,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Danube,  opposite  to 
Nicopolis.  Within  the  borders  of  Transsylvania,  it  is  joined 
by  tne  Fekete,  Hormorod^  and  close  upon  the  past  tf 
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Rotboithunn,   tke  Cisibin,  on  whioh  HennamiBtadt  is 
built.  jhSee  Aluta.1 

15.  The  Pruth,  whose  source  lies  in  the  Ozorna  moun- 
tains of  the  Carpathian  chain,  within  the  limits  of  the 
circle  of  Marmaros  in  Hunganr,  flows  in  a  deep  valley 
through  southern  Galicia  past  Koloma  to  Tshernovitz,  and 
traverses  the  Galician  frontier,  from  which  it  forms  the 
boundary  between  Russia  and  Moldavia,  until  it  turns  to 
the  south-east  and  falls  into  the  Danube  near  Reni,  below 
Galatsh. 

16.  The  Sereth,  which  rises  from  the  northerly  branch  of 
the  Szesul  mountain,  north-west  of  the  town  of  that  name 
in  the  Buckowine,  only  so  far  appertains  to  the  Austrian 
dominions,  that  it  winds  round  the  northern  part  of  that 
province,  and  auits  it  just  above  the  town  of  Sereth  to  pass 
into  Moldavia,  through  which  it  flows  until  it  reaches  the 
Danube  at  Fodeni,  to  the  westward  of  Galatsh. 

The  Dniesier  does  not  rise  within  the  Austrian  borders. 
This  impetuous  river  has  its  source  in  Lake  Miedoborczek, 
on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  Carpathian  Forest  moun- 
tains, and  in  the  circle  of  Sambor  in  Galicia.  It  thence 
runs  in  a  south-easterly  direction  along  the  western  borders 
of  the  Ghdician  plains,  winding  more  to  the  east  as  it 
approaches  Zalesczyk,  below  mmieh,  and  until  it  draws 
near  to  Chocsym,  it  forms  the  boundary-line  between 
Galicia  and  Bessarabia.  The  Dniester  traverses  or  bounds 
Uie  former  kingdom  for  a  length  of  about  190  miles,  but  is 
difficult  of  navigation  from  Uie  rocks  and  shallows  with 
which  it  abounds.  The  Dneister  has  various  subsidiary 
streams  in  Galicia. 

Parts  of  the  northern  dominions  of  Austria  are  likewise 
connected  with  the  Baltic  through  the  VutiUa  and  Oder, 
The  former  of  these  rivers  originates  in  the  confluence  of 
the  White,  Black,  and  Lesser  Vistulas ;  three  rivulets  which 
descend  from  the  sides  of  three  mountains  of  the  Beskide 
range,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  duchy  of  Teschen  in 
Austrian  Silesia,  and  unite  at  Vistula,  a  village  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Tankow.  After  flowing  to  the  northern  boundary 
of  that  circle,  it  turns  westward,  and  separates  Austrian 
from  Prussian  Silesia,  until  it  reaches  the  confines  of 
Galicia;  from  this  point  it  pursues  a  course  gradually 
inclining  more  and  more  to  the  north  as  it  describes  the 
frontier-line  between  Galicia.  Prussian  Silesia,  the  territory 
of  Cracow,  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  it  quits  the 
Austrian  borders  below  Zawhicost,  having  previously  passed 
between  Cracow  and  Padgorze.  So  early  in  its  course  does 
the  Vistula  assume  a  miyestic  character,  that  even  above 
Skotshau  it  attains  a  breadth  of  1 700  feet  and  upwards, 
which  increases  to  a  still  greater  breadth  before  it  leaves  the 
duchy  of  Teschen,  whilst  it  becomes  fit  for  navigation  at 
Cracow.  The  length  of  its  course  through  Galicia,  and 
along  its  frontier,  is  about  195  miles.  Its  numerous  tribu- 
taries form  the  most  important  streams  in  the  kingdom  of 
Galicia. 

The  Oder  is  not  oonnected  with  any  other  portion  of  the 
Austrian  territory  but  the  northern  margraviate  of  Moravia 
and  Silesia.  Its  sources  lie  near  the  village  of  Haslich, 
about  fourteen  miles  east  of  Ohniitz ;  from  this  spot  it  runs 
in  an  easterly  direction  between  wooded  acclivities  toOderau 
in  Silesia ;  henoe  it  soon  turns  to  the  north,  and  meets  the 
Prussian  frontier  north  of  Ostrau,  where,  after  receiving  the 
Oppa,  which  flows  along  the  Austrian-Silesian  border  west 
of  that  town,  it  continues  that  line  of  border  until  the  Elsa 
(or  Oelsa)  has  descended  into  it  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  duohy  of  Teschen,  the  capital  of  which  is  situated  on 
its  banks.  It  now  passes  at  onoe  into  Prussian  Silesia, 
aifter  a  oomsc  in  the  Austiiaii  dominions  of  about  fifty 
miles. 

A  part  oi  this  empire  is  likewise  eomptehended  within 
the  limits  of  the  river  system  of  the  North  Sea,  by  the 
Elbet  whioh  oommences  its  upper  oourse  from  the  junction 
of  a  multitude  of  brooks,  all  issuing  from  the  western  foot 
of  the  Snow-cap  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  Giant  Monntaiiis  of  the  Sudetseh  range,  and  at  an 
elevation  of  4151  feet  above  the  sea.  It  leaves  the  moun* 
tains  at  Hohenelbe,  descenda  soulhetiy  to  Konigingrats  in 
eastern  Bohemia,  then  winds  round  by  the  south,  ai^  flows 
westerly  till  it  reaiches  Brandeia,  fourteen  miles  north-east 
of  Prague ;  from  this  town  it  pursues  its  oourse  through 
the  northern  districts  of  Bohemia  to  Leitmeritz,  and  thence 
to  the  village  c^  Hermkretscham,  where  it  crosses  into 
Saxony  throagh  the  opening  of  a  deep  romantio  vaJa,  alto 
foiring  for  »  distance  of  about  160  muflt  thcoiig)!  th«  Bo* 


hemian  territory.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  suriace 
of  the  Elbe,  which  has  an  elevation  of  618  feet  at  Kunig- 
ingratz,  dechnes  to  426  feet  at  Melnick,  about  fifteen  milei 
north-west  of  Brandeis,  and  to  320  feet  at  Schandau,  in  die 
Saxon  circle  of  Meissen.  This  river  does  not  become  na- 
vigable until  it  has  received  an  accession  of  waters  {rem 
the  Moldau,  the  most  considerable  of  its  collateral  branches 
in  Bohemia.  The  Moldau  issues  from  the  Black  Moun- 
tain, one  of  the  Bohemian  forest -range  in  the  south-east 
of  Bohemia,  becomes  navigable  at  Budweis,  flows  through 
the  heart  of  Bohemia  to  Prague,  and,  after  a  course  of 
more  than  220  miles,  iklls  into  the  Elbe  a  short  dist&nce 
to  the  south  of  Melnick. 

The  Rhine,  another  great  branch  of  the  river  system  of 
the  North  Sea,  forms  part  of  the  western  boundary  between 
the  Vorarlberg  and  Switzerland,  and  falls  into  Lake  Con- 
stance at  Bregenz,  after  it  has,  in  the  former,  received  the 
III,  which  flows  into  the  Rhine  at  Feldkixthen. 

In  the  river  system  of  the  Mediterranean  are  compre- 
hended the  streams  which  discharge  themselves  into  the 
Adriatic.    The  Po  is  the  only  large  Austrian  river  whose 
outlet  is  in   the  Austrian  dominions.     It  first  touches 
Lombardy  between  Casale  and  Pavia,  where  it  receives  the 
Ticino,  and,  bearing  its  slow  and  turbid  current  eastwards, 
with  a  slight  inclination  to  the  south,  for  about  190  miles, 
separates  Lombardy  and  Venice  from  the  princioalities  of 
Modena  and  Parma  and  the  States  of  the  (Jhurcn,  until  it 
falls  into  the  Adriatic ;  the  only  exception  to  this  remark 
is  the  territory  of  Mantua,  which  lies  upon  its  right  bank 
between  Luzzara  and  Stellate,  and  renders  the  Po  a  purely 
Austrian  stream  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  after  whicli 
it  forms  the  frontier  between  the  Papal  and  Venetian  terri- 
tories. Its  surface  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  this  course 
is  at  a  greater  elevation  than  the  land  through  which  it  flows; 
and  in  spite  of  the  embankments  which  wall  in  its  waters, 
they  are  insufficient  to  prevent  its  volume,  overcharged  bj 
its  Alpine  tributaries,  from  bursting  over  them  in  the  spring 
and  autumn,  and  creating  those  numerous  swamps  and 
marshes  which  line  it  at  various  points,  and  extend  more 
particularly  over  the  territory  in  the  vicinity  of  its  four 
Adriatic  outlets ;  neither  is  its  fall,  which  does  not  exceed 
twelve  inches  in  each  mile,  calculated  to  mitigate  its  devas- 
tations.    The  largest  of  its  subsidiary  streams  bound  or 
traverse  Lombardy,  and  have  their  influx  on  its  northern 
banks.      The  more  important  of  them  are  the  Ticino  (or 
Tessino),  which  enters  Lombardy  from  the  Lago  Maggiore 
at  Sesto  Calende,  marks  the  westerly  line  of  frontier  next 
to  Piedmont  for  about  seventy  miles,  tliroughout  which  it  is 
navigable,  and  falls  into  the  Po  with  a  somewhat  rapid  de- 
scent not  far  from  Belvedere,  about  four  miles  below  ravia; 
the  Oiona,  which  rises  among  the  Alps  near  Vedano,  in 
the  Austrian  territory,  between  lakes  Lugano  and  Varese, 
flows  through  Legnano  and  Milan  in  a  south-easterly  direc- 
tion, and  discharges  itself  below  Corte  Olona,  about  ten 
miles  north-west  of  Placentia;    the  Lamkro,  which  firs»t 
makes*  its  appearance  on  an  eminence  near  Vassena.  be- 
tween the  two  southerly  extremities  of  the  Laso  di  Cunio, 
directs  its  course  past  Monza,  east  of  Milan,  and  meets  the 
Po  at  Coldo  Este,  below  Placentia ;  it  communicates  by  a 
canal  from  Cassano  with  the  Adda,  and  by  another  from 
Milan  with  the  Olona;    the  Adda,  a  considerable  river, 
abounding  with  fish,  which,  after  entering  the  Lago  di  Como 
from  the  Valteline,  quits  it  as  a  navigable  stream  at  its 
eastern  extremity,  and  thence  flows  through  Cassano  and 
Lodi  into  the  Po,  below  Pizzighettone,  to  the  west  of  Cre- 
mona; its  waters  are  increaMd  by  the  Serio  and  some 
minor  rivers;  the  0^/to,  whoee  source  lies  in  the  upper 
opening  of  the  Val  Camonica,  in  the  most  northern  districts 
of  Lombardy,  flows  southward  through  Edolo  into  Lake 
Iseo,  and  then,  in  a  south-easteily  direction,  receiving  the 
Mella  and  Chiese  in  its  course,  and  passing  through  Calrio, 
Pontevico,  and  Ostiano,  it  falls  into  the  Po  below  Gazzuolo ; 
and  the  Mindo  (or  Memo),  which  runs  nnder  the  name  of 
the  Sarka  from  the  Tyrol  into  the  Lago  di  Garda,  between 
Riva  and  Arco^  issues  from  it  at  Peschiera,  where  it  assumes 
the  name  of  the  Minoio,  directs  its  course  southwards  lo 
Mantua,  manding  into  the  lake*  at  the  eastern  enr)  of 
whioh  that  fortress  stands,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Po 
near  Govemolo,  to  the  south-east  of  Mantua. 

The  Adige  (or  Etsch)  is  next  in  importance  to  the  Po  in 
the  Italian  possessions  of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  whole 
length  of  the  Adige  is  estimated  at  about  S25  miles.  The 
Pausger^  A1|0D;  and  A4ifo^  «1sq  ftU  i&lo  libis  rivor, 
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on  ^^»J<>w  mto  4l»  Adriatk,  audi  m  the  Bmiti»    wrj  100  of  the  entiK  aim,  or  8f7  peili  m  eveiy  100  of  tlie 

eulUvabU  portion,  hamo  boon  nndond  avaflaUo.  Tbis  eft- 
tont  ef  atailablo  Mrfiioo  nay  be  thus  4iitribttted : — 


Fiave,  &e.  wili  be  notieed  in  their  proper  pl< 

The  Canah  niiidi  euit  in  tbe  Austrian  dominions 
of  limited  extent,  and  merely  kxsal  in  their  advantages ;  for 
their  object  in  general  is  merely  to  faeilitote  the  eommnni- 
eitioQ  between  one  paitieular  district  or  town  and  another. 
Their  whole  number  is  not  more  than  five-and-thirty ;  and 
their  entire  length  does  not  OKoeed  500  miles  (107  German 
miles)  at  the  utmost.    The  largest  of  them,  the  Bega,  or 
Temesh  Canal,  was  the  work  of  the  Romans,  and  is  an 
tftificial  channel,  into  which  the  Bega  has  been  brought 
from  its  old  and  winding  bed ;  it  runs  nearly  in  a  straight 
Ime    of  seventy-four   miles,  from  Fakset  to  Becskerek, 
through  Temeswar,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Hungary, 
and  is  connected  with  the  Berzava  Canal.    Another  and  a 
more  important  canal  in  the  same  kingdom  is  the  Kmperor 
Francis'  Ccaud,  which  unites  the  Danube  and  Theiss,  and, 
by  savins  a  circuit  of  about  220  mile^  reduces  the  commu- 
nication between  those  two  rivers  in  the  south  of  Hungary 
from  two  or  three  weeks  to  two  or  three  days ;  it  opens  be- 
l«>w  Bedzin,  and  joins  the  Theiss  below  Bolra,  about  twenty- 
four  miles  north-east  of  Petervardein;  its  length  is  sixty- 
seven  miles ;  its  breadth  is  sixty  feet,  with  a  depth  varying 
from  four  to  six  feet,  and  it  is  provided  with  five  sluices.  The 
Sanitz,  Alibunar,  Albrechts,  and  Garda  and  Bola  Canals, 
likewise  in  Hungary,  are  of  little  further  use  than  to  drain 
off  the  waters  in  the  lowlands.    The  Yarszina  in  Slavonia 
19  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  canal,  which  it  is  intended 
to  re-open ;  and  the  Schwartzenberg  in  Bohemia  is  only  fit 
f(R'  floating  down  timber^  &c.  There  is  a  canal  also  between 
Vienna  and  Neustadt,  thence  called  the  Neustadter,  which 
i$  thirty-seven  miles  in  length,  and  which  it  is  in  contem- 
plation to  carry  through  Varasdin  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Isonzo.    However  deficient  the  other  parts  of  the  Austrian 
territories  may  be  in  canals,  the  provinces  of  L<ombardy  and 
Venice  abound  in  lliem :  the  Navi^lio  Grande,  about  thirty- 
seven  miles  long,  leads  from  the  Ticino  through  Abiagro^so 
to  Milan,  with  its  branches,  the  Besegnarao  and  ravia 
canals ;  the  Naviglio  della  If  arlisana,  whose  line  of  twcnly- 
eight  iDiIea,  commejjKung  at  Milan,  and  terminating  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Adda,  unites  that  capita)  with  Lake  Como; 
the  Communia  connects  the  Adda  with  the  Serio ;  the  Fossa 
Martiaenga  connects  the  Seria  with  the  Oglio ;  the  O^o 
Canal,  which  runs  to  the  banks  of  the  Cuiese ;  and  the 
Fos^a  Seriola,  which  unites  the  Chiese  with  the  Lago  di 
Oafda ;  thfl  two  last-mentioned,  however,  serve  merely  as 
conduits  to  t]j|e  distriels  king  along  their  hanks.  The  whole 
of  the  preceding  ^ra  in  Lomhardy.    In  the  Venetian  terri- 
tory, those  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  canals  of  the  Pole- 
iiiui,  in  the  ne^hbourhood  <k  Rovigo,  of  which  the  Bianco 
and  Adigetto  are  each  about  forty  miles  lonff  ;  the  Mouse- 
lice,  or  Battaglia,  which  unites  £bte  and  radua,  and  is 
about  eleven  miles  in  length ;  the  Piavejo,  which  extends 
between  six  and  seven  miles  to  the  Brenta-Morta ;  the  Non- 
c€lla  and  Moduno,  from  Noncella  to  the  Livenza ;  and  the 
twenty-three  eanals  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  amongst  which 
is  the  Gramde,  which  divides  Venice  into  two  parts.    Lom- 
hardy and  Venioe  are  hkewise  full  of  canals,  which  answer 
the  useful  purposes  both  of  irrigating  the  circumjacent  low- 
lands and  draining  the  marshes. 

CuUivaiioH  of  the  Soil  and  \t$  Products.— -Tho  variety 
of  soils  within  the  Austrian  empire  is  perhaps  not  equalled 
by  any  other  state  in  Europe.  But  there  are  few  portions  of  it 
in  which  the  liberality  of  nature  has  hitherto  been  adequately 
aeooaded  by  hunun  diill  and  industry.  This  deficiency 
has,  in  one  branch  of  cultivation  at  last,  been  candidly 
acknowledged,  as  well  as  felt ;  both  government  and  people 
have  baooma  aeliaijbie  that  mufeh  yet  remains  to  be  done 
befora  the  state  of  agrieultnre  osn  he  raised  to  a  level  with 
the  advanoe  which  it  baa  fluide  among  most  of  the  inhahit- 
anu  of  weatern  Burope.  Their  first  attention  has  therefiNPe 
been  directed  to  the  formation  of  agrieiiltural  societies  and 
aaaociaHona.  the  setting  en  foot  ef  economioal  mstitutes,  and 
the  foundation  of  profeisoiehipB  ef  rural  economy  in  the 
Auatriaa  imivaimtias.  It  is  not  our  bushMas,  however,  te 
speculate  oo  the  probable  elfeet  of  these  measures,  but  to 

rjLof  Um  extent  to  whieh  cultMraftioii  has  been  earriad  in 
Austrian  domnnona.  With  this  ^iew,  we  shall  avail 
ourselves  of  Lkshtenstem'a  statenBants,  ef  which  the  general 
accural^  haa  bees  anivenally  admittod  It  appears,  than, 
that  tiM  aultivable  pottwa.  ef  the  255«226  aquaM  miles» 


Arable  land  « 

Gardens  •  p 

Vinerards  ^ 

Meadow  land  •  ^ 

Gracing  land 
Forests  and  woodlands,  fice. 


91,900 
8,040 
4,090 
16,390 
16.530 
73,2^ 


206,570 

From  this  estimate  it  would  seem  that  the  quantity  of 
surface,  either  unproductive  or  not  yet  turned  to  any  ac- 
count, does  not  much  exceed  18  parts  out  of  every  100  of 
the  whole  area,  and  is  less  than  13  parts  out  of  every  100  of 
what  is  estimated  as  the  cultivable  portion  of  it. 

When  describing  hereafter  each  subdivision  of  the  Aus- 
trian territories,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  the  respeo- 
tive  proportions  of  cultivated  or  otherwise  productive  soil 
which  appertain  to  it;  in  the  mean  while  we  may  generally 
observe,  that  the  proportion  of  that  soil  with  reference  to  the 
surface  of  each  subdivisibn  inay  be  stated,  for 
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This  glance  at  the  actually  producing  extent  of  the  Aus- 
trian soil  naturally  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  species 
and  quantities  of  products  which  are  derived  from  it,  whether 
vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral ;  and  here  the  first  object  of 
sohcitudo  to  a  statesman,  and  of  inquiry  to  an  intelligent 
observer,  is  the  proportion  which  the  cultivation  of  grain 
bears  to  the  number  of  human  beings,  whose  existence 
depends  upon  an  adequate  provision  of  this  first  neces- 
sary of  life.  Unfortunately,  at  the  outset  of  such  an 
inquiry,  we  are  called  upon  to  contend  against  the  want 
of  special  and  authentic  data;  a  want  which  will  more 
or  le^  embarrass  us  in  every  stage  of  our  subsequent 
attempts  to  ascertain  the  actual  quantities  of  any  other 
article  which  Austria  produces.  This  circumstance  has 
given  rise  to  the  most  discrepant  estimates  of  ^e  annual 
ffrowth  of  grain  in  the  Austrian  dominkms ;  Lichtenstem, 
for  instance,  assuming  it  to  be  but  36,134,000  quarters, 
Blumenbach  upwards  of  43,640,000,  Stein  45,820,000, 
Haasel  76,300,000,  and  some  more  recent  writers  as  high 
as  93,600,<)00,  and  upwards.  Of  those,  however,  who 
have  given  their  attention  to  the  subject,  Malchus  appears 
to  us  to  have  handled  it  with  the  greatest  degree  of  ihscri- 
mination ;  and  it  is  his  opinion,  that,  looking  at  the  present 
state  of  husbandry  and  tne  uniform  system  of  cultivation 
which  is  prevalent  throughout  the  empire,  with  very 
trifling  exoeptions,  it  is  saw  to  estimate  the  gross  quantity 
ef  grain  produced  at  82,070,000  quarters,  tsota  which 
17,820,000  beinf^  reserved  and  deducted  for  seed  corn, 
there  will  remain  a  surplus  of  64,250,000  for  consump- 
tion or  export  Hie  likewise  computes  the  gross  produce 
to  be  eoajiosfd  of  38,080,000  quarters  of  wheat  and  rye, 
and  43,990,000  of  barley  and  eats;  and  calculating  the 
averago  yearly  consumption  of  the  foiaer  kinds  by  each 
indtvidttfli  to  be  about  one-qnaiter,  be  considers  the  whole 
domestic  consumption  of  bread*eom  to  amount  to  33,280,000 
quartaia,  leaving  a  leaidue  of  4,800,000  applicable  to  other 


_       ^  -  .  purposes.  The  largeiit  quantities  of  these  6ur  sorts  of  grain 
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and  Vemee  (where  ^veiy  avaibible  acre  is  judiciously  culti- 
vated) ;  but  there  are  parts,  such  as  the  north  of  Hungary, 
Upper  Styria,  Carinthia,  the  Maritime  Frontier,  Dalmatia, 
the  Tyrol,  Silesia,  and  a  few  others,  constituting  about 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  territory  of  Austria,  which  do  not 
grow  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption.  This  remark 
attaches  equally  to  the  province  of  the  Lower  Ens  in  the 
archduchy  of  Austria,  where,  however,  the  subsistence  of 
the  metropoUtan  population  alone  creates  the  necessity  of  a 
large  importation.  This  province  and  the  Upper  Ens  enjoy 
the  reputation  of  producing  the  finest  wheat  in  the  empire. 
In  most  districts  there  is  more  wheat  grown  than  rye, 
and  more  oats  than  barley.  Besides  these  descriptions  of 
grain,  a  very  considerable  supply  of  maize,  amounting  to 
5,100,000  quarters  yearly,  is  raised  in  various  parts,  parti- 
cularly the  south  of  Hungary,  the  Buckowine,  Styria, 
the  Tyrol,  Dalmatia,  Lombaray,  and  Venice ;  the  last-men- 
tioned  kingdom  likewise  produces  from  131,000.  to  142,000 
quarters  of  rice,  independently  of  4400  to  5600  more 
grown  in  the  marsh-lands  of  Temeswar,  Slavonia,  the  Mili- 
tary-Frontier districts,  Dalmatia,  and  other  provinces  in 
the  south.  It  has  been  estimated,  indeed,  that  the  growth 
of  these  several  substitutes  for  wheat  and  rye  increases  the 
annual  produce  of  grain  adapted  for  human  subsistence  to 
41,400,000  quarters.  Buck-wheat,  millet,  podded  grains 
(the  Bohemian  pea  particularly),  and  lentils,  rapeseed 
(though  to  no  great  extent),  and  linseed,  potatoes,  and  other 
ordinary  vegetables,  are  more  or  less  cultivated  in  almost 
every  part  of  Austria :  nor  is  there  any  want  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle,  in  the  growth  of 
which,  especially  of  clover  and  lucern,  Lombardy,  Styria, 
the  Archduchy,  Bohemia,  and  Silesia  take  the  lead. 
Though  we  have  no  complete  accounts  of  the  pruduce  of 
the  meadow  lands  in  Austria,  an  approximative  estimate 
may  be  arrived  at  by  assuming  the  crop  of  hay  and  after- 
math to  be  thirty  cwt.  per  annum  to  each  yoch ;  this  calcu- 
lation will  give  about  12,500,000  tons  for  the  whole  yearly 
supply.  Much  pepper  (called  paprica,  or  Turkish  pepper) 
is  derived  in  Hungary  from  the  capsicum  annuum  ;  mustard 
is  raised  everywhere,  the  finest  in  Moravia  and  Lombardy ; 
aniseed  is  most  grown  in  Lombardy  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  Znaym  in  li^ravia;  ginger  is  cultivated  in  the  lK)wer 
Ens  and  Slavonia,  and  truffles  chiefly  in  Lombardy. 

Among  commercial  products  the  tobacco,  raised  to  the 
extent  of  200,000  cwt.  in  the  south  of  Hungary,  is  ac- 
counted by  some  the  best  which  is  grown  in  Europe; 
an  excellent  kind  is  also  produced  in  Slavonia,  Transsyl- 
vania,  and  Galicia ;  and  no  small  quantities  in  Styria, 
the  Tyrol,  Lombardy,  and  other  districts.  The  quality 
of  the  latter  is  generally  indifferent;  but  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  Austria  (about  700,000  cwt.)  leaves  a  surplus 
for  exportation  beyond  the  domestic  consumption.  Of 
those  700,000  cwts.,  about  300,000  are  raised  in  Hungary 
alone,  80,000  in  Transsylvania  and  the  Military  Frontier, 
100,000  in  the  Tyrol,  and  20,000  to  30,000  in  Galicia. 
Of  hops,  Bohemia  not  only  yields  the  finest  sort  in 
Germany,  but  has  been  known  in  some  years  to  export  as 
many  as  12,000  or  15,000  cwts.;  Galicia,  Moravia,  and 
Transsylvania  raise  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption. 
Flax,  of  uncommonly  fine  quality  and  great  length  of  fibre, 
is  cultivated  about  Crema  in  Lombardy,  and  other  parts  of 
the  delegations  of  Lodi  and  Brescia ;  the  Silesian  is  scarcely 
inferior  to  it ;  and,  next  to  the  latter,  stand  Moravia,  Bohe- 
mia, Styria,  the  Upper  Ens,  Hungary,  and  Carniola.  The 
whole  quantity  raised  in  these  and  other  parts  of  Austria 
is,  however,  inadequate  to  supply  the  demand,  although 
Transsylvania  makes  it  an  article  of  export  to  Wallachia. 
Hemp  of  peculiar  goodness  is  grown  in  the  district  of 
Hanna  in  Moravia,  and  in  Lombamy,  and  inferior  quahties 
in  Silesia,  Transsylvania  (which  exports  large  quantities), 
Styria,  Bohemia,  Carniola,  and  the  Tyrol,  but  what  is  raised 
in  Hungary  is  of  worse  colour  and  shorter  fibre.  Though 
hemp  is  not  so  universally  cultivated  in  Austria  as  flax,  it 
ranks  among  the  exports  of  Lombardy  and  some  other  pro- 
vinces. A  substitute  for  this  article,  called  Ginster,  grows 
in  the  wild  state  in  Dalmatia  and  Croatia.  The  indigo  of 
North  Carolina  has  been  transplanted  to  the  Milanese,  and 
is  said  to  surpass  the  original  dye  both  in  colour  and  general 
excellence ;  and  the  sajron  of  the  Lower  Ens  is  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  any  grown  in  Europe :  it  is  one  of  the  pro- 
ducts too  of  Hungary  and  some  of  the  islands  on  the  coast 
of  Dalmatia.    The  cultivation  of  madder-root,  which  wag 
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tury,  has  been  checked  by  the  return  of  peace ;  it  is  now 
nrincipally  confined  to  some  few  districts  in  the  south  of 
Hungary,  where  it  appears  to  have  been  raised  and  loe<illy 
used  at  a  much  earlier  date,  though  the  circum»tanre  was 
not  generally  known.  Besides  anil,  a  species  of  indi^^o, 
which  is  a  product  of  Slavonia  and  Carniola,  woad  is  reared 
as  a  substitute  for  indigo  in  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  m 
the  vicinity  of  Vienna,  I^lolk,  and  other  places  in  the  Lower 
JSns ;  safflower  is  no  longer  a  product  of  Bohemia,  where,  we 
are  told,  the  improper  use  maae  of  it  as  an  article  of  food  by 
the  peasantry  has  occasioned  its  cultivation  to  be  prohibited, 
but  it  continues  to  be  grown  in  large  quantities  in  Huu^aiy 
and  Lombardy.  Considerable  trade,  both  with  the  other 
narts  of  the  empire  and  foreign  countries,  is  carried  on  in 
Hungary  in  what  is  called  yellow  wood  ijrhus  cotinui),  the 
stem  of  a  shrub  which  grows  spontaneously  in  the  south- 
western districts  and  Slavonia,  under  the  name  of  the 
ruja,  and  is  largely  employed  in  some  of  the  processes  of 
dyeing. 

The  principal  medicinal  plants  cultivated  in  Austria  arc— 
rhubarb,  which  is  raised  in  Styria,  the  Lower  Ens,  Bohemia, 
and  Galicia ;  liquorice,  a  favourite  article  of  growth  in  Mo- 
ravia, whence  400  tons  and  upwards  are  annually  exported, 
and  which  is  also  gathered  in  the  wild  state  in  Hun(;ary 
and  Slavonia;  manna,  derived  from  the  Fraxinus  ornu^, 
which  abound!s  in  the  forests  of  Hungary  and  Slavonia; 
and  spikenard  {Spica  Celtica),  which  is  collected  with  much 
care  in  the  mountains  of  Carniola,  Styria,  the  Tyrol,  aud 
the  Upper  Ens.  The  white  species  of  this  plant  is  mostly 
exported  to  the  Levant,  where  the  Tm'ks  and  Greeks  make 
use  of  it  in  their  baths  on  account  of  what  they  conceive  to 
be  its  invigorating  properties.  A  brandy  spirit  is  distilled 
in  Carinthia  and  Styria  from  gentian,  which  is  found  in 
most  of  the  elevated  regions ;  and  Iceland-moss  is  collected 
in  considerable  quantities  on  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
where  it  grows  in  masses  of  five  and  six  feet  in  height. 

The  cultivation  of  fruit  is  carried  to  a  great  extent  in 
every  part  of  Austria,  with  the  exception  of  Galicia :  the 
best  descriptions  are  raised  in  the  Archduchy,  Styria,  the 
Tyrol,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia,  lUyria,  Lombardy*  Croatia, 
Slavonia,  and  Transsylvania.  Whole  forests  of  plums  and 
damsons  are  to  be  met  with  in  Hungary  ;  and  10.000  acres 
of  land  are  devoted  to  the  produce  of  the  former  alone  in 
the  Slavonian  circle  of  Syrmia,  which  annually  manufac- 
tures above  600,000  gallons  of  Slivavitza  (or  Raky),  a  brandy 
extracted  from  the  plum  and  damson,  which  is  a  fayouriie 
beverage  among  the  Slavonians,  and  is  also  made  in  the 
Archduchy  and  Hungary ;  filberts  and  chestnuts,  figs »"« 
almonds,  are  the  growth  of  Lombardy  and  most  of  the 
southern  provinces;  some  few  of  the  northern  provinces 
also  produce  the  former ;  currants  and  raisins  are  exported 
from  Dalmatia  and  the  adjacent  islands ;  and  the  grenade 
pomegranate,  lime,  lemon  (which  is  extensively  grown  m 
the  Tyrol,  Lombardy  and  Venice,  Illyria,  and  Dalmatia), 
orange,  date,  and  aloe,  are  natives  of  some  of  the  southern 
and  south-eastern  provinces.  In  these  parts  the  olive  is 
likewise  cultivated  largely;  the  best  grow  near  Cattaro, 
and  the  district  of  Trau  in  Dalmatia,  in  which  vicinity  the 
produce  of  oil  amounts  to  20,000  or  25,000  barrels  ^r 
annum;  Istria  also  manufactures  about  30,000  barrels  a 
year ;  but  the  production  of  this  article  is  not  at  all  adequate 
to  the  consumption  of  the  empire  at  large.  Melons  are 
extensively  cultivated  in  Lombardy,  Venice,  and  Hungarv ; 
but  grown  as  a  garden-fhiit  only  in  other  parts  of  Austria. 
Hungary  indeed  has  been  called  «  The  Paradise  of  tiie 
Melon.'  In  that  country,  the  fruit  is  raised  both  in  the 
open  field  and  garden,  and  eaten  by  all  classes,  of  whom  the 
lower  use  the  water-melon,  which  succeeds  best  in  sanuy 
soils.  ^ 

We  have  seen  that  more  than  one-tMrd  of  what  is  deMDjja 
the  available  soil  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  is  occupied  oy 
w)ods  and  forests ;  it  is  equal,  indeed,  to  a  fourth  part  ana 
upwards  of  the  whole  area ;  and  it  will  therefore  naturaiij 
occur  to  every  reader,  that  wood  must  constitute  ^"® 
the  staple  productions.    The  more  level  districts  grow  inc 
oak.  beech,  ash,  alder,  elm,  poplar,  lime  or  linden,  hire  , 
willow,  and  plantain  ;  whilst  the  fir,  pine,  larch,  cedar,  a 
yew,  and,  where  these  will  not  thrive,  the  ^''^'^'Pn^ony 
juniper,  seek  the  more  elevated  regions.     The  ^**^   j 
forest  in  Hungary,  which  is  above  fifity  Ta\\es  '^°S',  :^ 
from  ten  to  five-and-twenty  broad,  and  the  I>r*J5»"^*  ,  •. 
Illyria,  as  well  as  the  forests  of  the  Buckowine,  Sw>'«"Y 
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and  would  afford  inexhaiutible  resourced  to  a  state  like 
England*      The  following  details  from  Lichtensteru  will 
howiever  convey  a  more  exact  idea  of  the  extent  of  these 
forest   lands  than  any  general  remark.     He  states  the 
«oods  and   forests  of  Hungai-y  to  occupy  a  surface  of 
S,942,740  yochs ;  of  Transsylvania,  4.482.900 ;  of  Galicia, 
3345.375;  of  Bohemia,  2,319,811;  of  the  Militarv  Fron- 
tier districts,  2,172.793;  of  the  Archduchy  of  Austria, 
1,829,009;   of  the  Tyrol,  1,508,660;  of  Styria,  1,507,214; 
of  Lonibaidy  and  Venice,  1,465,400 ;  of  Illyna,  1,359,461 ;  of 
Moravia  and  Silesia,  1,120,285;  and  of  Dalmatia,  633,100; 
making  altogether  a  total  of  31,186,748  yochs,  or  about 
44.550,000  acres.    With  respect  to  fuel,  we  have  no  means 
at  hand  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  wood  felled  for  its 
jiupply.      The  neglect  of  the  forests,  particularly  in  the 
nei<vhbourhood  of  large  towns,  has  become  so  crying  an 
evil  among  the  Austrians  of  late  years,  that  general  at- 
tention has  been  roused  to  the  subject,  and  much  pains 
are  taking  to   prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  deficiency  of 
fuel,  by  fresh  plantations,  in  which  Prince  Lichtenstein 
has   set   a  most  useful  example,  above  two  millions   of 
American   trees  and  shrubs  having  been  added  to  the 
woods  on   some  of  his   estates  in   the  Archduchy  and 
Moravia.    Among  the  products  of  the  Austrian  forests  we 
TDay  name  potashes,  which  are  chietly  made  in  Hungary, 
Galicia,  and  the  Buckowine,  Moravia,  the  Archduchy,  and 
Bohemia.     The  Hungarian  potash,  of  which  about  1500 
tuns  are  produced,  stands  in  highest  estimation ;  the  supply 
from   Galicia,   and  from  the   Buckowine,  where  fourteen 
wurks  yield  above  300  tons  annually,  is  also  considerable  ; 
and  there  are  upwards  of  800  manufacturers  of  the  article  in 
Bohemia,  who  produce  850  to  900  tons  a  year  for  exporta- 
tion, besides  supplying  its  domestic  consumption,  for  which 
nearly  5000  tons  are  required.    Moravia  is  also  a  consider- 
able exporter  of  potashes ;  and  there  is  a  sort  made  at 
Deutiich-Brodersdorf,  in  the  Archduchy  of  Austria,  which  is 
»a;d  to  be  superior  to  any  that  is  produced  elsewhere.    In 
DO  other  province  is  this  branch  of  manufacture  carried 
to  any  extent     Tar,  charcoal,  gall-apples,  and  turpentine 
should  be  added  to  this  enumeration  of  the  product  of  the 
A  us»trian  forests,  though  they  are  not  of  considerable  mo- 
ment :  that  of  tar,  for  instance,  not  exceeding  300  tons ; 
thut  of  gall- apples  being  not  more  than  8000/.  in  yearly 
value ;  and  that  of  turpentine  not  exceeding  1 000/. 

The  quantity  of  toine  annually  made  m  the  Austrian 
territorv  averages  between  570,000,000  and  600,000,000  gal- 
lons.   Of  this  produce,  Hungary  contributes  370,000 ;  Lom- 
h,xTdy  and  Venice,  83,670,000;  the  Archduchy,  36,000,000; 
Ti-anssylvania,  15,000,000;  Styria  and  the  Tyrol,  about 
ifJiUO.OOO  each ;  lUyria,  10,980,000 ;  Dalmatia,  8,505,000 ; 
Moravia,  6,808,000 ;   and  Bohemia,  405,0u0.     The  quan- 
tity consumed  by  the  inhabitants  themselves  is  estimated 
at  525,000,000  or  540,000,000  gaUons.    No  wine  is  made 
io  Galicia,  the  climate,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  being 
unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  nor  had  any 
been  made  in  the  adjoining  province  of  the  Buckowine 
un^it  within  the  last  few  years.    Tlie  *  King  of  Wines  *  is  a 
native  of  the  Austrian  soil :  it  is  the  produce  of  a  district  not 
much  more  than  one  hundred  square  miles  in  extent,  situated 
ou  the  high  grounds  of  Tokai  and  Tarczal,  which  form  part 
of  the  Heggallya  range  of  the  Carpathians,  in  the  circle  of 
Zemplin,  in  north-eastern  Hungary ;  and  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  the  generous  grape,  from  which  the  several 
species  of  Tokai  are  made,  should  ripen  to  such  perfect 
»woetness  as  to  be  wholly  devoid  of  acid  at  so  high  a 
laitude  as  48^.    The  Tokai,  Tarczal,  and  Mada  sortg  are 
esteemed  the  finest,  from  combining,  strength  and  aroma 
with  the  most  delicate  sweetness.    In  point  of  body,  the 
Tally  a  and  Zambor  sorts  are  preferred.     Next  to  these,  in 
the  list  of  Hungarian  wines,  stands  red  Meuesch,  a  strong, 
sweet,   and  aromatic  liquor;  and  the  Ausbruch,  or  first 
quality  of  the  Oedenburg  growth,  is  also  in  demand  among 
tbose  who  prefer  a  less  powerful  wine.    The  vineyards  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ofen  also  yield  a  wine  of  astringent 
quality,  which    is  frequently  substituted  for    Burgundy. 
Slavonia,  Croatia,  Transsylvania,  and  the  Archduchy,  pos- 
sess wines  which,  under  better  treatment,  would  probably 
be  deemed  very  little  inferior  to  the  best  Hungarian  or 
Rhenish.    We  know  of  no  sparkling  wine  in  Austria  ex- 
ceptmg  that  which  is  brought  fi'om  the  valley  of  Vinodol,  in 
Croatia.     Some  strong  wines,  particuhuly  Muscatel  and 
Porsecco,  as  well  as  the  delicious  Marzemin  del  Teodo,  are 
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cellence made  m  the  Itahan  provinces.  The  whole  exports 
of  this  article  from  the  Austrian  dominions  are  estimated 
at  about  75,000,000  gallons. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  leading  productions  which 
characterize  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire, we  will  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  resources  with 
which  the  animal  kingdom  has  supplied  it.  And  here  we 
shall  again  have  recourse  to  the  general  estimates  made  by 
Lichtenstern,  who  possessed  sources  of  information  to  which 
few  other  writers  on  the  subject  are  said  to  have  had 
access.  He  tells  us,  that  the  domestic  and  more  useful 
classes  of  animals,  of  which  the  whole  Austrian  stock  is 
composed,  present  the  subsequent  totals,  viz. : 

Horses  (including  one  to  three  year  old  foals)  1,800,000  to 
1,900,000;  mules  and  asses,  from  60,000  to  70,000; 
horned  cattle  (including  one-fifth  for  the  young).  9»000,000 
to  10,000,000;  sheep  (of  which  about  one-eighth  are  of 
improved  breeds),  1 6,000,000  to  1 7,000,000 ;  swine,  5,000,000 
to  6,000,000;  goats,  800,000  to  900,000.  Blumenbach 
estimates  the  number  of  horses  as  high  as  2,200,000 ;  and 
of  the  sheep,  at  19.000,000  or  20,000,000,  among  which  are 
some  few  of  the  Dishley  and  New  Leicester  breeds,  intro- 
duced in  1825. 

Malchus,  a  subsequent  and  very  recent  writer,  has  like- 
wise investigated  this  subject  with  much  care ;  and  we  give 
the  following  statement  upon  'his  authority,  to  which  we 
have  added  the  surface  of  each  province,  in  order  to  faci- 
litate the  comparison  between  them : — 


Exinit  of 

Surfnce. 
■q.  miles. 

Hones. 

Horned  Cattle. 

Sbctp.' 

1.  Arehdttchy  of  AoBtria 

14.8SI 

118,091 

773,177 

65UR18 

2.  Styria 

8.^8 

44.752 

303.393 

136..-m 

3   The  Tyrol 

10.845 

13  978 

233.431 

J  37.301 

4.  IllyriA 

5.  BohcDila 

10.915 

47.492 

378.325 

533,339 

iO.013 

137523 

895.275 

1,202.452 

6.  MoroviA  and  Silesia 

10.  U2 

130.418 

383.056 

448.812 

7.  Galicia.  &c. 

32.50d 

362.477 

1.3..'5.7a'» 

647.653 

8.  Hungary,  &c. 

87,816 

700,000 

4,500.000 

6M>0M0 

9.  Transsvlvania 

23,288 

30Q,000 

700.000 

MO  000 

10.  Miliiary  Frontier  District 

12.82() 

J73,-I32 

500.000 

800,000 

U.  Dalmatia 

5.748 

22.480 

53.164 

717,121 

12.  Lombordy  and  Venice 

17,892 

69,750 

450.000 

376.537 

2,110.393        10,495,456        12,657,3?? 

To  this  statement  it  may  be  added  that  the  proportion 
of  oxen  to  cows  is  estimated  as  being  that  of  7  to  12,  and 
the  whole  number  of  mules  and  asses  at  between  58,000 
and  59,000.  With  respect  to  the  horse,  the  finest  breeds 
are  reared  in  Transsylvania  and  the  Buckrowine;  they 
are  well  formed,  and  of  Turkish  descent :  the  Hungarian, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  of  slender  make,  and  commonly 
much  below  fifteen  hands,  their  greatest  height ;  but  they 
are  a  swift  and  durable  race  of  animals.  The  Galician 
breed,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  of  Polish  blood  which 
are  bred  in  the  circles  of  Zloczoff  and  Brzerany,  are  of 
still  more  diminutive  size,  and  in  general  trained  from  a 
wild  state,  but  they  are  remarkably  hardy,  as  well  an 
swift-footed.  The  Bohemian  and  Moravian  horse  is  prin- 
cipallv  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes,  whilst  the  breed 
reared  in  the  Archduchy,  Styria,  and  Carinthia,  are  of 
strong  and  powerful  make,  fitted  for  private  use  and  military 
service ;  but  the  stock  of  the  latter  is  by  no  means  abun- 
dant. In  fact,  the  supply  of  horses  in  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions is  so  inadequate  to  the  demand,  that  they  are  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  Naples,  Mecklenburg,  and  even  our  own 
country.for  carriage-horses,  as  well  as  to  various  parts  of 
Germany  for  remounts  for  the  cavalry.  The  immense 
studs,  which  the  government  maiutain  io  Hungary,  Galicia, 
the  Buckowine,  and  other  quarters,  where  thousands  of  this 
useful  animal  are  reared  and  trained,  have,  however,  greatly 
contributed  to  replace  the  deficiency  occasioned  by  the 
destructive  succession  of  wars  out  of  which  Austria  is 
emerging.  Lombardy  takes  the  lead  in  supplying  mules 
and  asses,  and  conjointly  with  Venice  possesses  a  stock  of 
between  48,000  and  49,000  of  them,  above  four-fii\hs  of  the 
whole  Austrian  stock.  The  mules  of  Illyria  and  the  Tyi'i>l 
are  larger,  stronger,  and  handsomer  than  the  ordinary  race, 
and  as  swift  as  the  fleetest  horse. 

Of  hrjrned  cattle  the  choicest  breeds  are  reared  in  Hun- 
gary, Transsylvania,  Lombardy,  and  Styria ;  those  of  the 
first  two  countries  are  remarkable  for  their  size  and  hand- 
some horns,  as  well  as  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their 
fiesh;  the  Lombardy  cattle  appear  to  be  a  cross  of  the 
Swiss  and  Hungarian  breeds,  and  are  of  handsome  size  and 
strong  make ;  the  Styrian  breeds  are  the  same  large,  long^- 
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tUia  and  Croatian.  AUhougk  Hungaiy,  Gnlieia,  and  Aeir 
eouthern  neighbours  export  between  150,000  and  180,000 
bead  of  cattle  annually,  their  gross  number  throughout  the 
empire  b  said  to  have  been  constantly  on  the  decline  during 
the  last  forty  years ;  the  Austrian  farmer  and  graaier 
having  found  it  to  their  interest  to  attend  rather  to  their 
flocks  than  their  herds.  The  produce  of  Austria  in  tallow, 
cheese,  Son.,  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  its  manu- 
factures. Buffaloes  are  bred  in  parts  of  tha  south  of 
Hungary,  as  well  as  in  Transsylvania  and  Slavonia,  where 
they  are  used  for  the  purposes  of  draught,  it  being  found 
that,  in  those  countries  at  least,  a  buffalo  can  draw  a  heavier 
load  than  three  native  horses,  and  is  indifferent  to  the 
quality  of  his  food :  their  milk  is  also  extremely  rich. 

The  breeding  of  ^eep  has  in  most  parts  been  followed 
up  to  the  injury  of  the  stock  of  cattle.  In  Bohemia, 
ftloravia,  Silesia,  and  the  Lower  Ens,  a  very  marked  im- 
provement in  quality,  arising  from  the  cross  of  the  native 
breed  with  the  Spanish  Merino,  has  more  than  counter- 
balanced a  trifling  decrease  in  quantity.  But  there  is 
no  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions  equal  to  the  east  of 
Hungary  and  to  Tran&s}'lvania  for  the  extent  of  their  flocks 
and  pastures.  Hungary,  indeed,  possesses  so  much  larger 
a  supply  than  is  necessary  for  its  own  use,  that  there  have 
been  years  when  it  has  exported  above  half  a  million  of 
sheep  and  goats,  independently  of  upwards  of  170,000 
lambs  and  1,400,000  lbs.  of  wool.  The  latter,  however, 
which  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  common  Hungarian  race 
{ovis  strepsiceros),  a  breed  with  long  twisted  horns,  and 
long,  clotted,  hairy  wool,  not  found  elsewhere  excepting  on 
Mount  Ida  and  m  some  of  tlie  Greek  islands,  is  but  of 
coarse  texture.  In  the  western  and  southern  parts  of 
Hungary  the  breed  has  been  improved  by  crossing  it  with 
Merinos,  and  now  yields  very  fine  wool.  Galicia  has  much 
increased  its  flocks  during  the  last  thirty  jaars,  and  greatly 
improved  them  by  mixing  them  with  Merinos ;  its  stock, 
which  amounted  to  375,050  nnly  in  1807,  has  now  risen  to 
nearly  550,000.  In  the  east  of  Lombardy,  the  Venetian 
territory,  Dalmatia,  and  the  Quarnero  Islands,  where  thQ 
Paduan  breed  is  reared,  an  excellent  quality  of  wool  is  also 
obtained.  On  the  whole,  Austria  does  not,  however,  pro- 
duce as  much  wool  aa  the  eonsumption  of  her  manufactu- 
rers requires,  and  therefore  makes  up  the  deficiency  by 
importation  firom  Turkey  and  other  countries.  Her  native 
supply  has  been  estimated  at  474,000  cwt.  per  annum; 
namely,  abovt  10.000  of  superfine,  270,000  of  fine  and 
middling,  and  1 70,000  of  coarse  qualities.  We  should  odd, 
that  there  are  five  distinct  races  of  sheep  bred  in  Austria — 
the  Hungarian,  also  called  the  Zackelschaaf,  which  we  have 
just  described,  the  common  curly-coated  sheen,  the  improved 
breed,  the  Paduan,  and  the  pure  Spanish  or  Merino  species. 

The  rearing  of  stoats  is  carried  to  so  great  an  extent  in 
some  parts  that  no  other  animal  food  is  eaten  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year.  We  have  already  stated  that  their 
number  may  be  estimated  at  800,000  or  900,000.  They  are 
principally  bred  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Austria  and 
Lombardy,  and  good  cheese  is  made  ftom  their  milk  in  the 
Tyrol  and  Bohemia;  but  the  government  are  anxious  to 
diminish  the  stock  on  account  of  the  injury  which  they  do 
to  young  plantations. 

Swine  are  kept  in  large  herds  throughout  almost  every 
province  of  Austria,  particularly  in  Hungary,  where  their 
flesh  is  so  favourite  a  food  with  the  Magvar  and  Slavonian, 
that  in  some  years  two  millions  have  been  known  to  be 
slaughtered,  besides  250,000  exported.  They  are  mostly 
kept  in  the  vicinity  of  forests  of  oaks  and  beeches,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  dwelling  places,  being  driven  into  marshes  and 
upon  heaths  in  summer,  where  they  feed  on  roots,  snakes, 
and  other  reptiles,  and  into  forests  or  other  feeding  grounds 
in  the  beginning  of  October.  The  markets  of  Debrecsin 
and  Oedenburg,  in  Hungary,  are  unquestionably  the 
largest  markets  for  swine  and  lard  in  all  Europe;  it 
is  said  indeed  that  <  an  Hungarian  would  die  without  lard, 
as  surely  as  a  German  without  coffee.'.  In  the  north- 
western parts  of  Hungary,  too,  poultry  is  bred  in  such  large 
quantities  that  one  can  soaroely  pass  nom  village  to  village 
without  encountering  flock  upon  flock  of  fowls,  ducks, 
geese,  and  turkeys.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  districts 
around  the  Austrian  metropolis,  and  indeed  more  or  less, 
of  every  province  within  convenient  reach  of  large  towns. 
Capons  and  turkeys  are  sent  away  by  thousands  from  Styria : 
the  latter  are  the  ordinary  domestic  fowl  of  the  Transsyl- 
vaaian.    The  want  of  geeie  in  Loiiibardy»  where  there  is 


an  abundanee  of  odier  poultiy,  ia  aniply  aoimtttlMUnoed 
in  Bohemia,  Galicia,  and  Hunrary,  in  whieh  quaitefs  the 
Jews  have  contrived  to  monopdfice  nearly  tins  whole  traffio 
in  down  and  quills.  The  pheasant  of  the  finest  Austrian 
breed  is  a  native  of  the  first-mentioned  of  theoe  three  king- 
doms, though  this  bird  abounds  equally  in  all  of  them. 
The  Tyrol  is  celebrated  for  rearing  canary  birds,  of  which  be- 
tween 3000/.  and  4000/.  in  value  are  annually  sold,  and  some 
even  in  the  markets  of  Constantinople.  Game  of  all  kinds 
is  plentiful  in  most  parts,  and  on  the  list  of  wild  animals 
we  find  the  bear,  lynx,  wol(  fox,  martin,  chamois-goat, 
otter,  and  land-tortoise.  The  bear  and  wolf,  indeed, 
are  found  at  times  to  be  such  troublesome  neighboars  in 
Galicia,  that  a  premium  is  set  upon  their  heads,  and  between 
the  years  1812  and  1814,  sixteeen  thousand  florins  vere 
paid  to  the  peasantry  for  bringing  in  41  of  the  former  aiul 
4938  of  the  latter.  The  Tyrol  also  appears  to  have  been 
particularly  infested  with  them  in  1819,  when  above  15(J/. 
were  expended  in  rewards  for  the  slaughter  of  a  lynx,  39 
bears,  and  12  wolves. 

The  streams  of  the  Austrian  empire  abound  in /ish.  The 
sturgeon  is  found  in  the  Lower  Danube  and  frequently  in 
the  Theiss,  and  some  are  often  caught  that  weigh  fifteen 
hundred  pounds.  Next  to  tke  sturgeon  ia  the  pike,  the 
largest  of^ which  are  at  times  forty  pounds  in  weight:  it 
is  found  with  the  oarp  and  trout  in  the  Theiss  and  other 
rivers ;  but  if  we  were  to  proceed  in  our  enumeration,  from 
the  lamprey  of  the  Milanese  to  the  salmon  of  the  Vistula, 
for  each  intervening  stream  or  sheet  of  water,  we  should 
omit  scarcely  one  species  out  of  the  numerous  fiiesh  water 
varieties  which  exist  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  We  must 
not,  however,  forget  the  peari-bearing  nauacle  which  inhabits 
the  rivuleU  of  Hungary,  the  Archduchy,  and  Bohemia, 
and  oi  whieh  the  finest  are  taken  in  the  Vatava,  where  a 
regular  pearl  fishery  is  carried  on,  and  in  the  Moldau,  llz, 
Beiika,  and  Kesselbaoh.  Coral  is  collected  on  the  coasU  of 
Dalmatia,  particularly  in  Lake  Sebenioo;  and  the  tunny, 
mackerel,  anchovy,  and  other  sea-fish  an  caught  in  the 
Adriatic.  The  fisheries  on  the  DaUoatian  ooast  employ 
8000  individuals,  and  yield  a  yearly  return  not  far  short  of 
600,000/. 

The  rearing  of  the  silkworm,  though  not  wholly  neglected 
in  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Austria,  is  no  where  carried  on 
to  such  an  extent  as  in  ^a  territory  of  Lombardy  and  Venice, 
where  it  was  introduced  from  the  two  Sicilies  by  the  empenr 
Charles  V.  The  western  districts  of  this  kingdom,  tboae 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mincio,  are  said  to  produce  nearly 
3,500,000  pounds  weight  of  silk  per  annum,  and  those  on  its 
left  bank,  which  comprehend  the  Venetian  provinces,  ohmx 
1«200,000  pounds;  both  together  produce  not  much  less 
than  seven-eighths  of  sdl  the  silk  raised  in  the  Austrian  do- 
minions, and  give  employment  to  upwards  of  lOO.OUO  hands. 
This  branch  of  industry^ is  actively  prosecuted  also  in  tiie 
southern  districts  of  the  Tyrol  and  lUyria,  as  well  as  in  Dal- 
matia, which  produce  conjointly  about  800,000  pounds 
weight.  An  inconsiderable  quantity  is  likewise  raised  m 
the  south  of  Hungary,  Slavonia,  and  Croatia.  On  the  vvbjle 
it  has  been  computed  that  the  annual  production  of  silk  in 
Austria  amounts  to  5,370,000  pounds  weight,  of  which  from 
1 ,300,000  to  1,700,100  are  used  for  domestic  manufacture,  and 
that  its  value  is  between  1,500,000/.  and  1,700,000/.  sterling. 
Nemnich  states  that  the  Milanese  alone  yields  23u,0U0 
pounds  weight  more  than  all  Piedmont;  but  that  (he  quality, 
though  better  than  the  French,  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Piedmontese,  next  in  goodness  to  which  stands  the  Hres- 
cian.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  this  article  in  the 
wrought  state,  chiefly  of  the  sort  termed  'organsine/  n 
exported  from  the  Italian  provinces  to  the  English  market. 

Bees  are  also  an  object  of  much  attention  in  Hungary, 
Galicia,  and  Transsylvania ;  and  numbers  of  those  who  de- 
rive an  income  from  their  productions,  possess  apiaries  of 
150  or  200  hives.  In  many  parts,  however,  dioee  industrious 
insects  are  abandoned  entirely  to  their  instinct,  or  at  least 
no  other  care  is  bestowed  upon  them  besides  enlarging  the 
hole  in  the  tree  in  which  they  establish  their  common^ 
wealth,  and  providing  them  with  a  sheld  In  Dalmatia, 
where  the  small  district  of  Cattaro  annually  exports  above 
16,000  pounds  weight  of  wax  and  honev,  the  hives  are  con- 
structed of  rough  marble  with  a  moveable  lid.  The  finest 
Austrian  honey  is  the  white  kind  made  in  Hnngary  and 
Galicia;  the  whole  quantity  produced  ii  estimated  at 
350,000  cwt.,  to  which  20,000  owt.  of  wax  may  be  added. 

Betides  the  bee.  eantharides,  or  Sfmah  fiies,  are  a  ooa« 
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nin^  tint  in  a  soatt-westerly  line  between  the  two  kin^ 
doms,  and  then  in  a  «outh-ea8terly  one  between  fiavana 
and  Bohemia,  terminate  at  Lina  upon  the  Danube.  The 
former,  denoniinated  the  Ore  Mountains  qf  Saxony  and 
Bohemia  (Sachaisch-Bohmisch  Ersgebirge;,  extend  from 
the  left  bank,  of  the  Elbe  to  the  most  western  quarters  of 
Bohemia  which  the  Eger  drains  after  crossing  the  confines 
of  Bavaria;  from  this  point  m^  the  ^roup  called  the  Bo- 
hemian Middle  Mountains  (Mittel  Gebirge),  an  isolated 
range  of  basalt  and  porphyry  formation,  at  no  point  rising 
higher  than  2496  feet,  stretches,  with  ita  gentle  summits 
and  finely-wooded  slopes,  across  the  north-westetn  districts 
of  Bohemia  to  the  vicinity  of  Leovositi,  is  nearly  a  parallel 
line  with  the  £rzgebirge.  The  Ore  Mountains,  whose 
northern  side  spreads  into  Saxony,  and  descends,  in  terrace- 
like declivities,  until  it  approaches  the.Saale,  penetrate, 
in  their  south-westerly  course,  with  abrupt  descent,  to 
the  valleys  of  the  Eger  and  Biela,  which  contain  Carlsbad 
and  other  celebrated  mineral  springs.  The  whole  range, 
with  few  exceptions,  particularly  the  rocky  masses  of  sand- 
stone next  the  banks  of  the  ijlbe,  is  of  granite  and  gneiss ; 
its  conical  summits  are  well-wooded,  and  it  abounds  in 
minerals.  Its  slopes  are  inhabited,  and  cultivated  to  a 
considerable  height  tts  length,  on  either  side  of  the 
boundary  between  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  has  been  esti- 
mated at  ninety-five  miles,  whilst  its  breadth,  in  this  di- 
rection, varies  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-two. 

The  second  and  south-easterly  line  of  the  Hcrcynlan 
chain  commences  in  the  elevated  plain  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Eger*  and  from  the  sources  of  the  Naab,  immediately 
opposite  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Bohemian  Mittel 
Gebirge.  Under  the  denomination  of  the  Bohemian  Forest 
Mountains  (Bohmerwald  debirge,  termed  by  the  natives 
the  Ssumava)  it  runs  between  Bohemia  and  Bavaria  until 
it  reaches  the  point  where  the  frontiers  of  those  two  king- 
doms meet  the  north-westernmost  extremity  of  the  arch- 
duchy of  Austria,  at  the  base  of  the  Drey-Sessel  Mountain ; 
from  this  point  it  divides  into  an  easterly  chain,  running 
beyond  Rosenberg  on  the  Moldau,  and  separating  Bohemia 
firom  the  Archduchy ;  and  also  into  a  southerly  chain,  which 
terminates  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  at  Linz.  Its 
branches  descend  into  the  centre  of  the  south-western 
parts  of  Bohemia:  one  of  them  in  particular,  which  ad- 
vances deep  into  the  midland  plains,  to  the  junction  of 
the  Beraun  with  the  Moldau.  The  principal  chain  of 
the  Bohmerwald  is  between  110  and  120  miles  in  length, 
and  its  average  breadth  about  20 ;  its  general  features  are 
those  of  a  wild,  gloomy,  thickly-wooded,  and  precipitous 
region,  full  of  mountain-rtorrents  and  valleys.  The  highest 
elevations  on  the  side  of  Bohemia^  in  the  districts  of  Klattau, 
Prachin,  and  Budvyeis^  are  the  Dreysessel  Mountain,  which 
is  3798,  and  the  JCubani,  which  is  4218  feet  high.  It  is 
rich  in  metals  and  minerals ;  and  that  portion  of  it  which 
lies  within  the  archduchy  of  Austria  e^cuonges  its  original 
name  for  that  of  the  Karlsberge,  or  Saarergebirge.  The 
principal  rivers  which  spring  from  the  Bohmerwald  are  the 
Naab.  Regen,  Beraun,  Yoliova  or  Ottpva,  and  Moldau. 

The  last  of  this  long  succession  of  Austrian  highlands  is 
that  other  range  of  the  Hercynian  chain  by  which  Moravia 
is  separated  from  Bohemia,  whence  it  has  derived  the  name 
of  the  Morainan  Mountains  (Miihrisch  Gebirge).  At  their 
south-western  extremity,  they  unite  with  the  offsets  of  the 
Bohmerwald  Gebirge,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Linz,  spread 
towards  Molk  on  the  Danube,  and  direct  their  course  north- 
eastwards, forming  the  line  of  frontier  between  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  until  they  form  a  junction  with  the  Glatzer  Gebirge 
of  the  Sudetsch  chain,  as  already  described. 

ffaters.  Lakes,  Rivers,  and  Canals,— The  onlv  sea-coast 
which  this  great  empire  possesses  is  on  the  Aariatic,  the 
waters  of  which,  so  far  as  the  Austrian  dominions  are  con- 
i^med,  extend  from  the  Punto  di  Goro  along  the  eastern 
territory  of  Venice,  the  western,  southern,  and  eastern 
frontiers  of  the  government  of  Triest  in  Illvria,  the '  littoralo* 
of  Hungary  and  Austrian  Croatia,  and  the  western  limits 
of  Dalmatia  to  their  most  southerly  extremity.  In  describing 
this  line,  the  Adriatic  not  only  makes  four  considerable  bays 
pr  inlets— the  Lagunes  of  Venice,  the  Gulphs  of  Venice  and 
Fiume  or  Quamero,  and  the  Bay  of  Cattaro— but  forms 
several  narrow  straits  ealled  canals,  between  the  islands 
and  mainland  in  its  north-eastern  parts ;  such  are  the  Mor- 
lakian  caosl  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  the  canals  of  Pago, 
Zara,  di  IfezBO,  Solta,  Trau,  Brazza^  Curgola,  Narenta,  and 
others.    This  Una  of  coast  h^ingi  however,  to  a  oonsidorablo 


extent*  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  bulk  of  the 
Austrian  dominions  by  Intervening  mountains,  over  which 
the  roads  are  difficult,  the  benefits  which  the  Adriatic  affords 
to  Austrian  navigation  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
provinces  immediately  a^aoent  to  it. 

The  Austrian  temtory,  with  regard  to  lakes  and  inland 
waters,  will  bear  a  comparison  with  most  countries  in  Europe, 
particularly  in  its  southern  and  eastern  provinces.  Tne 
Flatten  See,  or,  as  the  natives  call  it,  Lake  Balaton  (firom  a 
Slavonian  word  implying  dirt  or  mud),  is  in  the  south-west 
of  Hungary,  lies  about  60  miles  south  of  Komom  on  the 
Danube.  Its  surface  occupies  an  area  of  504  square  miles, 
including  its  swampy  borders ;  and  it  receives  the  Szala, 
and  upwards  of  forty  streams  and  rivulets.  About  70  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  the  Flatten  See  lies  the  Neusiedler 
See,  which  the  Hungarians  term  Fertoe,  an  unnavigable 
lake,  which  contains  120  square  miles  of  surface,  and^is  at 
least  60  miles  in  circumfeirence.  The  incrustations  of  salt, 
soda,  and  vitriol,  which  are  found  along  its  sides,  render  its 
water  unfit  for  use.  There  is  a  small  lake  among  the 
Carpathians,  the  Griiner  See,  or  Green  Lake,  on  the  Tatra 
mountains,  in  the  northern  circle  of  Liptau,  in  Hungary, 
the  water  of  which  has  a  green  appearance,  but  proves  to  be 
pure  and  transparent  when  drawn  out.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  smaller  lakes  and  swamps,  scattered,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  over  the  Hungarian  soil ;  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  are  the  Palitsh  and  White  Lakes,  which 
are  impregnated  with  tiatrum,  and  situated  between  There- 
sianopel  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss.  The  adjacent 
principality  of  Transsylvania  is  scarcely  less  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  lakes ;  they  are  of  considerable  depth,  mostly 
situated  on  the  plateaus  of  high  mountains,  and  are  seldom 
known  to  have  any  outlets.  The  inhabitants  are  accustomed 
to  term  them  Eyes  of  the  Sea.  The  Tsheger,  or  Hudosa  See, 
which  has  an  area  of  63  square  miles,  is  14  miles  in  length, 
and  lies  in  the  north-eastern  circle  of  Doboka,  is  tlie  largest  of 
the  Transsylvanian  lakes.  Compared  with  its  extent,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  province  in  the  empire  which  is  richer  in 
lakes  than  that  of  the  Upper  Ens,  in  the  archduchy  of  Austria. 
The  most  considerable  among  them  are  the  Attcr  See,  or 
Kammer  Lake,  which  the  Atter,  or  Ascha,  unites  with  tho 
Man  See,  or  Mond  See  (Lake  of  the  Moon),  the  latter  bein<^ 
seven  miles  long  and  five  miles  broad ;  immediately  cast 
of  the  Atter  See,  the  Gemiind,  or  Traun  See,  throu^li 
which  the  Traun  flows  into  the  fiall-stadter  See,  whiitU 
receives  the  smsU  streams  Ischel,  Gosa,  and  Fuderbacli ; 
the  lakes  Waller,  Matt,  Alben,  or  St.  Wolfgang's,  and  Irr, 
or  Zeller.  The  neighbouring  provmce  of  Styria  has  no 
large  lakes ;  but  UJyria,  particularly  the  mountain  districts 
of  Carinthia  and  Uamiola,  abounds  in  them.  The  most 
extensive  are  the  Worth  See,  sometimes  called  the  Lake  of 
Klagenfurt,  about  two  miles  distant  from  that  town ;  it  is 
eleven  miles  long,  has  a  superficies  of  28  S(juare  tniles, 
and  is  very  rich  in  fish;  aiid  the  lakes  Miihlstadt  and 
Ossiach,  in  the  circle  of  Villach.  But  none  are  so  remark- 
able as  the  Czirknitze  See,  in  the  circle  of  Adelsberg, 
which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  limestone  heights, 
and  occupies  a  surface  of  63  square  miles:  it  contains 
eighteen  subterraneous  cavities,  or  reservoirs,  through  which 
its  waters  at  times  disappear,  and  again  flow  in :  in  this 
basin  are  three  hills,  which,  when  the  water  fills  it,  be- 
come so  many  islands,  and  on  the  top  of  the  largest  of  which, 
called  Vorneck,  lies  the  village  of  Ottok.  Eight  streams 
and  rivulets  run  into  this  lake,  and  nine  villages  and  twenty 
churches  are  seated  on  its  margin.  In  Austrian  Croatia, 
besides  the  Tsuntratz,  there  are  eight  lakes  among  the 
Capella  Mountains,  to  the  south  of  Carlstadt,  called  tho 
Pillwitzer  Seen,  the  waters  of  which  descend  over  magni- 
ficent falls  from  the  uppermost  basin  to  the  lowest. 

Dalmatic  too,  is  full  of  lakes,  of  which  we  may  mention,  in 
the  north-west,  that  of  Novigrad,  through  which  the  Zer- 
manja  flows;  lakes  Narin,  Kadin,  and  Vrana,  south  of 
Zara;  the  Trocklian,  which  receives  the  Kerka  before  it 
falls  into  the  bay  of  Sebenico ;  and  the  Rostol,  Prelosaz, 
and  Veliki  Jesero,  which  lie  more  inland.  Many  of  the 
Dalmatian  lakes,  however,  frequentlv  become  dry  from 
want  both  of  rain  and  springs,  which  are  rare,  owing  to 
the  calcareous  character  of  this  province. 

Of  the  several  lakes  in  the  Italian  dominions  of  Austria 
there  are  two,  of  which  the  property  is  shared  with  neigh- 
bouring states :  the  Lago  Maggiore,  or  Lake  of  Locarno, 
on  the  north-western  borders  of  Lombardy,  stretches  south- 
wards ^m  the  Swiss  canton  of  Tessino  -,  ita  south-western 
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capable  of  resistlnic  the  effect  of  mid-snmmer  heats :  vege- 
talioTi,  which  is  luxuriant,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  central  range,  becomes  languid  as  it  approaches 
the  higher  regions :  the  woods  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
chain  next  Hungary  are  alternately  composed  of  firs,  pines, 
and  beeches;  but,  on  their  northern  side,  next  Galicia, 
they  consist  principally  of  firs,  frequently  intermixed  with 
pines,  and  at  times  with  beeches,  but  not  a  single  oak  exists 
on  the  Carpathian  soil.  Neither  the  vine  nor  wahiut  suc- 
ceed in  the  central  range. 

The  declivities  of  the  several  Carpathian  ranges,  but 
more  particularly  those  which  spread  into  Hungary  and 
Tranasylvania,  contain  the  sourdes  of  several  rivers.  On 
the  Hungarian  and  Transsylvanian  sides,  the  Theiss,  Sza- 
mos,  Maros,  and  Aluta ;  on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides 
of  the  Carpathians,  the  Sereth,  Moldava,  Pruth,  Hemath, 
Gran,  and  Neutra ;  and  in  the  central  and  Beskide  ranges, 
the  Waag,  Vistula,  Dunajec,  and  Dniester. 

The  last  mountain-ranges  which  we  have  to  liotioe 
are  the  Sudetseh  and  other  branches  of  the  Hercynian 
chain.  Where  the  westerly  termination  of  the  Beskide 
group  descends  with  its  broad  masses  into  the  low  country 
between  the  Vistula  and  Oder,  an  extensive  girdle  of  moun- 
tains takes  its  rise.  Elevating  themselves  at  this  point 
from  the  narrow  plain  which  lies  between  the  Upper  Oder 
and  Beczva  at  their  eastern  extremity,  and  from  the  plain 
of  the  Hanna  or  Upper  March,  the  lofty  chain  of  the 
Sudetes  follows  a  noHh- westerly  direction  for  more  than 
200  miles  through  the  upper  part  of  Moravia,  Austnan- 
Silesia,  and  along  the  northern  districts  of  Bohemia,  until 
it  reaches  the  Elbe,  the  right  bank  of  which  on  the  side  of 
Saxony  forms  its  north-westerly  limit.  The  Sudetes  are  the 
boundary-line  between  those  portions  of  the  Austrian  ter- 
ritory and  the  Saxon  and  Prussian  dominions  which  lie  to 
the  east  of  the  point  at  which  the  Elbe  has  forced  a  passage 
through  the  Ore-mountain  group  of  the  Hercynian  chain. 
Tliey  are  remarkable  rather  for  their  length  than  breadth ; 
in  no  part  are  they  completely  broken  by  the  interposition 
of  plains,  and  they  occasionally  rise  from  their  general  ele- 
vation of  1000  to  a  height  of  4000  feet.  The  natural  cha- 
racter of  the  Sudetes  has  led  to  their  subdivision  into  four 
distinct  ranges ;  of  which  the  first  in  order,  commencing 
with  their  vicinity  to  the  Carpathians,  is 

Tlie  SHesian- Moravian  range,  whose  surface,  mostly 
covered  with  the  elevated  forests  on  the  confines  of  the 
two  provinces,  contains  the  sources  of  the  Oder  and  March. 
Its  mass  consists  of  primitive  clay-slate,  which  at  times 
diverges  into  roicarslate.  The  central  summits  of  the  range 
have  in  general  2000  feet  elevation,  but  its  loftiest  heights, 
the  Altvater  and  Spicglitzer  Schneeberg,  rise  to  4488  and 
4380  feet  respectively.  A  number  of  branches  extend  in 
various  directions  fsova  the  main  group ;  the  most  northerly 
descends  to  the  banks  of  the  Oppa,  a  branch  of  the  Elbe,  and 
the  most  southerly  runs  parallel  with  the  left  bank  of  the 
March  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Olmiitz.  The  forests  in  this 
range  descend  alon^  its  declivities  till  they  skirt  a  soil  which 
is  variously  and  highly  cultivated.  The  Altvater,  which 
stands  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  range,  is  connected 
by  the  Hundsriicken  (or  Dog*s  Back),  a  long  narrow  chain 
running  north-westwards,  with  the  second  or 

Oiatzer-Geifirge,  a  quadrangular  mass  of  mountains, 
formedby  two  parallel  groups,  distant  between  14  and  19 
miles  from  each  other,  and  extending  about  40  or  45  miles 
in  a  direction  from  south-east  to  north-west;  they  are 
united  in  the  south  by  ttie  snow-mountains  of  Glatz,  and  in 
the  nort^  by  those  of  Schweidnitz  in  Prussian-Silesia. 
They  encompass  the  earldom  of  Glatz  on  every  side. 
The  south-easterly  knot,  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
Glatzer  Snow  Mountains,  is,  in  every  respect,  the  rawest 
and  wildest,  as  well  as  the  most  elevated,  region  of  the 
whole  Glatzer-Gebirge.  The  latter  throw  out  four  large 
arms,  chiefly  of  sandstone  formation,  which  connect 
Prussian- Silesia  with  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  into  all  which 
countries  they  penetrate  in  a  less  or  greater  degree.  The 
main  range  is  composed  of  limestone.  The  principal  vallies 
are  at  a  height  of  1200  or  1300  ffet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  produce  but  scanty  crops  of  grain ;  the  slopes  are 
covered  with  forests  to  a  considerable  point  of  elevation. 
The  Grosser  Schneeberg  (Great  Snow  Mountain),  4444  feet 
in  height,  is  the  loftiest  summit  of  this  range.  The  Glatzer* 
Gebirge  abut  in  the  south  on  the  Moravian  Mountains, 
0ometime8  called  the  Alten-Gebirge,  which  descend  in  a 
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to  the  Danube,  on  the  left  bank  of  which  they  form  a 
junction  with  the  fiohemian  Porest  Mountains,  or  Bohmer- 
wald-Gebirge.  The  most  elevated  point  in  this  group  is 
the  Plockenstein,  whose  height  is  4176  feet  CuftivatioQ 
here  rises  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  the  backs  of  the 
mountains  a^e  thickly  wooded.  The  western  branches  of 
the  Glatzer  chain  slope  down  into  the  plains  of  Bohemia; 
and  its  eastern,  after  spreading  over  m  northern  disthcti 
of  Moravia,  disappear  in  the  lowlands  in  that  quarter.  A 
lofty  mass,  called  the  Waldenburg  Mountains,  in  the  south- 
westerly part  of  the  principality  of  Schweidnitz,  unites  fiie 
Glatzer-Gebirge  with  the  third  range  of  the  Sudetes. 

The  Riesengebirge,  or  Giant  Mountains,  which  mark  the 
north-eastern  bourdary  of  Bohemia,  rise  rapidly  fix>m  the 
low  region  in  the  south-west  of  Prussian  Silesia,  where  the 
Bober  has  its  source,  to  a  height  of  3000  feet  and  upwards, 
ascend  north-westwards  untu  they  attain  an  elevation  of 
5058  feet  at  the  Giant,  or  Snow-Cap  (Sohnee-Koppe),  which 
lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  and  then  oescend  into 
the  vale  of  the  Neisse  close  upDn  tAe  environs  of  Zittau,  in 
Saxon  Lusatia.  The  latter  half  of  this  range,  its  wildest 
and  most  inclement  region,  is  more  commonly \nown  under 
the  appellation  of  the  Iserkamm,  or  Iser  Mountains,  and 
stretcVies  in  four  parallel  masses,  with  numerous  well- 
wooded  branches,  for  more  than  thirty  miles,  and  with  b 
breadth  of  about  fourteen,  from  the  vale  of  the  Neisse  into 
the  north  of  Bohemia,  and  into  the  circle  of  liegnitx  in 
Prussian  Silesia.  The  sources  of  the  Iser,  whieh  lie  within 
it  at  a  height  of  3400  feet,  in  the  Bohemian  district  of 
Bunzlau,  give  it  its  name.  The  southern  branches  of  the 
Ric^cngebirge  consist  of  two  high  groups,  running  in  8 

farallel  line  with  the  main  range,  from  the  banks  of  the 
ser  to  those  of  the  greater  Aupa,  in  the  north-eastern  parts 
of  Bohemia;  the  loftier  group  of  the  two  has  summits 
which  rise  here  and  there  to  4000  feet  in  elevation,  and 
throw  out  branches  which  run  to  the  banks  of  both  rivers. 
The  mass  of  the  Riesen  gebirge  is  granite,  which  also  dis- 
tinguishes its  highest  pe^s ;  and  its  subsidiary  formation  is 
gneiss,  which  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  Eulen  group 
in  Prussian-Silesia,  and  mica-slate.  Nearly  nine  months  of 
winter  prevail  on  these  mountains,  which,  fVom  being  the 
most  elevated  of  any  chain  in  the  north  of  Germany,  have 
not  been  inappropriately  denominated  the  Giant  Mountains, 
The  rawness  of  their  climate  prevents  rye  from  ripening  at 
a  greater  height  on  their  slopes,  or  in  the  valleys,  tnan  1200 
feet ;  nor  will  oats  or  potatoes  thrive  above  2400  feet— seldom, 
indeed,  beyond  that  of  1 700 ;  wood  becomes  of  stinted  growth 
when  this  exceeds  3600,  and  the  regions  which  rise  behind 
it  are  naked  granite.  In  spite  of  every  disadvantage  of 
climate,  not  only  are  the  valleys  and  offsets  of  the  Riesen- 
gebirge,  but  even  their  slopes  half  way  to  the  top,  thickly 
inhabited ;  their  interior  is  oocasionally  the  site  of  a  hroad 
tract  of  marshy  flats,  and  their  descent,  on  the  Bohemian 
side,  is  far  more  abrupt  than  on  the  Silesian.  Of  the  Ltm- 
tian  Mountains,  or  Lausitzer  Berge,  the  idurth  and  last 
range  of  the  Sudetseh  branch  of  the  Hercynian  chain,  which 
rise  from  the  vale  of  the  Neisse,  in  Lusatia,  and  extend 
to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  we  shall  simply  observe, 
in  this  place,  that  there  is  an  arm  whieh  stretches  torn  its 
southerly  declivity  into  the  heart  of  that  part  of  northern 
Bohemia  which  has  the  Elbe  and  Iser  fbr  its  western  and 
eastern  boundaries. 

It  may  be  remarked  generally  of  the  Sudetes,  that  their 
higher  regions  are  of  various  primitive  formations,  and,  in 
certain  directions,  rich  in  different  kinds  of  ores.  The  moun- 
tain ranges  of  more  moderate  height  are  composed  of  day- 
slate,  limestone,  and  amygdaloid,  and  in  parts  contain  beds 
of  coal.  The  offsets,  which  stretch  deep  into  Moravia 
and  Bohemia,  are  of  flbts  trap  and  sandstone,  or  grauwack^ 
and  basalt*  with  isolated  and  towering  caps.  Both  sides  of 
the  Sudetseh  chain  abound  in  streams  which  spring  from 
their  bosom.  Of  these,  the  most  considerable  on  the  northern 
side  are,  the  Oppa,  Neisse,  Bober,  and  Neisse  in  Lusatia, 
all  of  which  flow  into  the  Oder ;  and  on  the  southern  side, 
the  Oder,  the  three  sources  of  which  lie  about  fourteen  roiles 
to  the  north-east  of  Olmuts;  the  March,  or  Morava,  which 
runs  into  the  Danube ;  the  Iser,  which  is  tributary  to  the 
Elbe ;  and  the  Elbe  iUelf,  which  springs  from  the  southern 
oot  of  the  Schnee-Koppe. 

Another  considhrable  range  of  the  Hercynians  consists 
of  two  mountain-ranges,  which  commence  fh)m  the  Jeit 
bank  of  Uie  Elbe  at  that  point  of  the  Bohemian  ih>ntier 
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8M-I3.00O;  in  1805  it  was  reduced  under  the  treaty  of 
Pressburi^  to  23,067.892  ;  and  again,  in  1807,  under  that  of 
Vienna,  io  20,695.883.     Upon  the  downfall  of  Napoleon, 
the  restitutions  and  cessions  of  1815  enlarged  the  dominions 
of  Austria  beyond  all  former  limits :  in  1818,  therefore,  we 
find  them  inhabited  by  28,413,482  individuals;  in  1825 
they  had  increased  to  31,624,888 ;  and  six  years  afterwards, 
uwe  have  already  seen,  to  33,630,381.    From  these  last 
data  it  will  be  found  that  the  average  yearly  increase  of 
the  population  of  Aiistria  during  the  tnirteen  years  be- 
tween 181 S  and  1831,  was  401,299;  now  as  that  interval 
was  marked  bv  frightftil  losses  occasioned  by  the  cholera  in 
Hungary   ana  many  of  the  adjacent  provinces,  we  may 
safely  assume  that  average  in  our  estimate  of  the  existing 
population,  and  conclude  that   it  does  not  fall  short  of 
34.630,000  souls.    We  are  not  possessed  of  equally  safe 
data,  however,  as  to  the  proportions  with  reference  to  sex ; 
but  even  here  we  shall  not  fear  to  be  misled  by  presuming 
tbera  not  to  have  varied,  in  any  essential  degree,  since  the 
rear  1818,  when  the  ascertained  numbers  were  13,845,947 
males  and  14,567,535  females;  showing  an  excess  of  721,588 
in  favour  of  the  latter.    In  the  same  proportion,  the  present 
classification  of  sexes  would  give  a  proportion  of  about 
16,890,000  males  to  17,750,000  females.    These  proportions 
are,  however,  by  no  means  uniform  throughout  the  several 
provinces;  for  tbc  excess  of  females  in  Bohemia  is  1  3-16ths 
in  every  hundred  souls,  and  in  Moravia  1  2-9ths ;  but  in 
the  Archduchy  it  is  only  1  in  800,  and  in  Hungary  no  more 
than  1  in  every  1000 ;  indeed,  it  ceases  altogether  in  Trans- 
»}I\ania,  where  the  male  inhabitants  exceed  the  female  by 
1  in  every  4300.    About  four  millions  and  a  half  of  the  whole 
ivjpulation  are  said  to  be  dependent  upon  trade  and  manu- 
factures, and  the  remaining  thirty  millions  upon  agricultural 
and  rural  occupations :  one-fourth,  too,  are  generally  con- 
si'lered  as  inhabitants  of  towns. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Austrian  population  is  composed 
of  six  distinct  rore^-- distinct  as  much  by  descent,  features, 
and  bodily  conformation,  as  in  character,  language,  man- 
ners, and  usages.  Nearly  one  half,  about  16,300,000,  is 
of  Slavonic  extraction.  Of  this  race  are  the  Wenden  or 
Vandals,  in  Illyria  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Styria;  the 
Shwaks  and  Hinzcs  settled  in  those  aistricts  of  the  Arch- 
duchy which  border  upon  Hungary  and  in  certain  circles  in 
tho  latter  kingdom  ;  theCzeches.  t.  e.  aboriginal  Bohemians, 
of  Boliemia  and  parts  of  Moravia ;  the  Hanaks,  Slawaks, 
and  Podenlaks  of  Austrian  Silesia  and  Moravia ;  the  Poles 
(of  two  distinct  classes,  the  Mazuraks  and  Gorals),  and 
Ru«>niaks,  or  Russians  of  Galicia  and  the  mountain  con- 
fines of  Hungary  and  Transsylvania ;  and  the  Morlaks  and 
Montcne<;rines  of  Dalmatia,  the  military  frontier  districts, 
hic.  The  second  race  in  numerical  importance,  and  perhaps 
the  first  in  point  of  intelligence  and  usefulness,  is  of  Ger- 
min  descent:  their  numbers  are  estimated  at  6,400,000; 
they  form  an  integral  part  of  the  population  in  the  Arch- 
dtichy,  Styria,  Carinthia,  the  Tyrol,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia, 
hilt  constitute  separate  communities  in  Hungary,  where 
their  numbers  are  between  800,000  and  900,000  ;  in  Trans- 
4>hania,  where  they  are  denominated  Saxons,  and  have 
increased  to  about  220,000 ;  in  Galicia,  where  there  are 
1  ^  colonies,  consisting  of  about  75,000  individuals ;  in  the 
Military- Frontier  districts  to  the  extent  of  about  10,000 ;  on 
the  Kulpo,  in  Camiola,  where  the  Gotschewers  amount  to 
4  7.000  or  48,000  heads;  and  in  the  Venetian  territories  around 
Aiiiago,  wliere  they  have  lived  isolated  for  centuries  under 
the  name  of  the  Sette  and  Tredici  Communi,  and  are  about 
65,000  in  number.  The  third  race  are  the  Magyars,  who 
mti^rated  from  the  Kuma  and  settled  around  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  and  Theiss  in  the  ninth  century ;  they  are 
esteemed  to  be  of  pure  Asiatic  extraction,  akin  to  the 
Tartar  and  Turk,  and  are  a  fine  and  intelligent  class  of 
men ;  they  are  about  4,500,000  in  number,  form  the  ma- 
i-'trity  of  the  population  of  Hungary  and  Transsylvania, 
and  are  possessed  of  the  finest  lands  in  both  countries ; 
si^mc  few  of  them  have  also  settled  in  the  Buckowine  and 
Military- Frontier  districts.  The  Italians  compose  the  fourth 
np<\  to  the  extent  of  about  4,770,000;  they  constitute 
i.early  th<?  entire  population  of  I..ombardy  and  Venice, 
mhahi:  a  considerable  portion  of  the  south  of  the  Tyrol 
and  the  government  of  Triest,  and  are  scattered  through- 
out Dalmatia  and  other  parts  of  Austria.  The  fifth  race 
are  the  Valaks,  Dako-Valaks,  or,  as  they  term  themselves, 
Rumani,  a  medley  of  antient  Thracians,  Romans,  and  Sla- 
vonians, in  number  about  1,950,000    whose  language  is 


evidently  a  corrupted  dialect  of  the  Latin ;  recent  investiga- 
tions, indeed,  have  proved  their  Roman  descent,  as  well  as 
that  they  colonized  Dacia  at  an  early  period,  and  were  after- 
wards allowed  to  recross  the  Danube  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
rclian :  this  ill- treated  race  of  men  are  chiefly  found  in 
Transsylvania,  Hungary,  and  the  Buckowine.  The  Jews, 
to  the  extent  of  about  520,000,  form  the  fifth  race :  nearly 
one-half  of  them  are  settled  in  Gralicia,  and  about  160,000 
in  Hungary;  the  remainder  are  dispersed  over  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  other  parts  of  Austria,  The  residue  of  the 
population,  in  number  about  190,000.  consists  of  Zigeuner, 
or  gipsies,  of  whom  upwards  of  100,000  are  conjectured  to 
exist  as  a  wandering  people  in  Hungary,  Galicia,  the  Buck- 
owine, and  other  provinces :  Arnauts,  Greeks,  Armenians, 
French,  &c. 

The  established  religion  of  Austria  being  the  Roman 
Catholic,  it  will  be  inferred  that  it  is  the  religion  of  the  ma- 
jority of  its  inhabitants ;  and  this  inference  will  be  corro- 
borated by  the  following  estimate  : — 

Roman  Catholics,  and  Greeks  received  into  union  with 
them,  27,800,0'^0;  Greeks  not  in  union,  3,000,000;  Pro- 
testants, of  the  Lutheran  and  other  denominations, 
3,200,000;  Jews,  520,000;  Gipsies,  Mohammedans,  &c., 
110,000. 

A  reference  to  our  former  enumeration  will  show  that, 
with  a  view  to  the  civil  administration,  either  the  antient 
subdivisions  of  the  soil  have  been  retained,  which  has  been 
the  case  in  general,  or  a  more  convenient  distribution  has 
been  formed.    We  have,  therefore,  as  the  component  mem- 
bers of  this  monarchy,  seven  kingdoms— Hungary,  Bohemia, 
Slavonia  and  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Galicia  and  Lodomeria. 
Illyria,  and  Lombardy  and  Venice ;  one  archduchy,  that  of 
Austria;  one  arch-principality,  Transsylvania;   one  Mar- 
graviate,  Moravia ;    five  duchies,  Styria,  Salzburg  (which 
now  forms  part  of  the  Archduchy  of  Austria),  Carinthia  and 
Camiola,  which  are  incorporated  with  Illyria,  and  Silesia, 
which  is  united  with  Moravia ;  and  two  princely  earldoms, 
those  of  the  Tyrol  with  Voralberg,  and  of  Gorz  and  Gra- 
disca,  which  has  been  consolidated  with  the  kingdom  of 
Illyria.  These  several  principalities,  or  indeed  provinces,  are 
united  under  an  hereditary  monarchy,  the  head  of  which 
assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Jeru- 
salem, Hungary,  &c.,  on  the  1 1th  August,  1804  ;  and  by  a 
solemn  act  on  the  6th  of  August,  1806,  in  which  he  re- 
nounced the  style  of  Emperor  of  Germany,  determined  the 
title  and  armorial  bearings  which  the  emperors  of  Austria 
should  thereafter  use.    The  prefix  of  Apostolical  Majesty 
has  been  borne  by  the  Austrian  sovereigns  ever  since  the 
year  1758.    In  his  character  of  sovereign  of  certain  states 
in  Germany,  which  include  the  Archduchy,  Styria,  Illyria, 
the  Tyrol  and  Voralberg,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia, 
with  the  principalities  of  Aufschwitz  and  Zator,  he  is  one  of 
the  six  leading  members  of  the  German  confederation.     As 
Emperor  of  Austria  he  enjoys  every  right  and  prerojjntive 
attached   to  sovereignty,  whether  legislative,  judicial,  or 
executive,  with  the  exception  of  certain  limits  a<%  to  the 
exercise  of  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  in  Hun<rary 
and  Transsylvania,  which  he  shares  in  common  with  tlic 
diets  of  both  countries.   Every  other  province  but  Dalmaiia, 
the  Military-Frontier  districts,  and  the  maritime  t(.iritoi y, 
has  its  provincial   assemblies ;  the  rights  of  these  repre- 
sentative  bodies  are,  however,  of  very  dissimilar  nature, 
though  few  of  them  are  invested  with  any  hi»;her  privile're 
than  that  of  submitting  reports  and  representation >(  to  the 
sovereign,  and  partitioning  the  quota  of  the  taxes  which  he 
may  impose  among  theproperties  and  individuals  in  thoir 
respective  provinces.    Tne  succession  to  the  crown  of  Aus- 
tria is  in  the  male  line,  and  in  default  of  this  passes  into 
the  female,  as  determined  by  the  Prasinatic  Sanction,  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Emperor  Charles  Vx.  on  the  19th  April, 
1713.    The  minoritv  of  tlie  heir- apparent  ceases,  as  respects 
the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  on  his  attaining 
the  age  of  fourteen ;  but,  as  respects  the  empire  at  large, 
not  until  he  has  attained  the  age  of  eighteen.     During  a 
minority  the  empress-dowager,   or  next  relative  of   the 
minor,  assumes  the  regency,  provided  no  special  provision 
has  been  made  by  the  deceased  monarch ;  but  this  rule  docs 
not  apply  to  Hungary,  where  the  Palatine  or  Lord- Lieu- 
tenant is  hereditary  regent,  by  virtue  of  a  law  enacted  in 
the  year  1485.    The  emperor  professes  the  Roman  Catholic 
fUith,  and  cannot,  under  a  family  compact,  marry  any 
female  unless  she  be  of  royal  blood.    The  princes  and  prin- 
cesses of  the  imperial  fkmlly  are  styled  archdukes  and 
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archduchesses,  and  tlie  heir-apparent  or  presumptive. 
Imperial  Crown  Prince.  The  great  ofilces  of  the  imperial 
household  consist  of  a  Grand  Marshal,  Lord  Chamberlain, 
Master  of  the  Horse,  and  Grand  Master  of  the  Court ;  but 
on  great  occasions  the  hereditary  great  officers  of  the  se- 
veral provinces,  to  the  number  of  134,  are  summoned  to 
increase  their  splendour. 

The  administration  of  public  affairs  partakes  of  a  twofold 
character :  on  the  one  hand,  there  are  departments  which 
superintend  and  conduct  the  general  affairs  of  the  state ; 
and,  on  the  other,  there  are  offices  the  duties  of  which  are 
confined  to  isolated  portions  of  the  monarchy.  At  the  head 
of  the  former  is  the  Council  of  State  and  Conferences,  con- 
sisting at  present  of  four  members,  which  exercises  a  general 
control  over  every  other  department,  and  communicates  its 
decisions  to  the  Privy  Cabinet,  composed  of  a  director  and 
several  secretaries,  by  whom  those  decisions  are  made  known 
to  the  heads  of  offices.  The  great  departments  for  general 
affairs,  or,  as  we  should  term  them,  secretaryships  of  state, 
are— 1.  The  Privy  Chancery  of  the  Household,  Court,  and 
State,  divided  into  two  sections,  the  one  for  domestic  and 
the  other  for  foreign  affairs,  but  under  one  general  presi- 
dency— that  of  the  prime  minister,  or  chancellor  of  state. 
2.  The  Council  of  war,  which,  under  its  president,  takes 
charge  of  every  matter  connected  with  military  or  naval 
affairs,  as  well  as  of  the  political  government  of  the  Military- 
Frontier  districts.  There  are  thirteen  military  administrations, 
subordinate  to  this  council,  for  the  various  provinces.  3.  The 
Ministry  of  Finance,  under  a  special  minister,  controls  every 
department  connected  with  finance,  taxation,  coining,  govern- 
ment printing,  stamps,  the  post-office,  the  provindal  authori- 
ties, tne  property  of  the  state,  mining,  manufactures,  and 
commerce.  Subordinate  to  it  is  the  Imperial  Board  (Hof- 
Commission),  for  systematizing  the  land-tax,  and  regulating 
the  maintenance,  &c.,  of  the  military.  4.  The  Creneral  Di- 
rectory of  Accounts. 

The  special  departments,  which  are  subordinate  to 'the 
section  for  domestic  afilEiirs  of  the  Privv  Chancery,  consist 
of  the  United  Chancery,  together  with  tne  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  connexion  with  it :  its  superior  chancellor  (for  there 
are  three  others)  is  minister  of  the  interior,  and  its  province 
extends  to  every  subject  of  a  civil  character  which  concerns 
the  general  welfare,  but  not  to  the  affairs  of  Hungary  or 
Transsylvania.  Those  of  the  former  kingdom  are  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  Hungarian  Chancery,  to  which  a  Board 
of  Education  is  also  attached;  and  there  is  another  Chancery 
for  Transsylvania,  with  a  special  Board  for  regulating  all 
matters  connected  with  education,  religion,  and  endowments. 
The  United  Chancery  has  twelve  provincial  governments 
under  its  control,  the  respective  seats  of  which  are  Vienna, 
Prague,  Briinn,  Lemberg,  lanz,  Gratz,  Laybach,  Triest, 
Zara,  Innsbruck,  Milan,  and  Venice.  Each  of  them  has 
a  president,  in  general  a  vice-president,  and  as  many  mem- 
bers as  are  requisite.  They  form  a  subordinate  executive 
for  the  conduct  of  all  public  business  which  does  not  imme- 
diately fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  judicial,  ecclesi- 
astical, and  military  authorities. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  nnder  the  superintendence 
of  the  Superior  Ministry  of  Justice  (oberste  Justiz-stelle),  at 
the  head  of  which  there  are  two  presidents.  It  is  divided 
into  two  senates :  one  at  Vienna,  for  the  provinces  of  Bohe- 
mia, Galicia,  Germany,  lUyria,  and  Dalmatia;  and  the  other 
at  Verona,  for  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice. 
There  are  nine  high  courts  of  appeal  and  criminal  judi- 
catures subordinate  to  them :  their  seats  are  in  Vienna, 
Prague,  Briinn,  Lemberg,  Innsbruck,  Klagenfurt,  Zara, 
Milan,  and  Venice.  Next  there  are  sixteen  special  courts, 
termed  Landrechte,  in  as  many  different  towns,  for  adjudi- 
cating matters  relating  to  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  corporate 
bodies ;  and  local  courts  (Ortsgerichte)  for  such  matters  as 
concern  the  common  laity.  In  some  provinces,  particularly 
the  Italian,  there  are  likewise  civil  and  criminal  tribunals 
of  the  first  instance.  There  is  a  special  court  at  Vienna 
called  the  Superior  Earl-Marshal's  Office,  for  deciding  all 
judicial  matters  in  which  members  of  the  imperial  family 
and  foreign  envoys  are  interested.  Suits  in  commercial  and 
exchange  concerns  are  determined  by  the  Mercantile  and 
Exchange  Courts,  which  exist  in  every  principal  town;  and 
suits  in  mming  concerns  are  referable  to  the  Mining  Courts, 
which  have  delegate  referees  (berggerichts-substitutionen) 
under  them.  Criminal  matters  Udong  exclusively  to  the 
local  courts  and  magistracy.  The  clmy  are  amenable,  in 
all  temporal  matters,  to  the  temporal  judicatures;  but  the 


military  to  their  own  tribunals.  The  sovereign  enjoys,  ex- 
cepting in  very  few  cases,  the  prerogative  of  making  lavs. 
All  provincial  statutes  have  Men  abolished ;  nor  are  any 
complete  codes  extant  but  in  Hungary  and  Tianssylvania, 
which  have  their  own  courts  of  judicature. 

The  maintenance  of  public  oxder  and  prevention  of 
offences  are  vested  in  toe  ministry  of  police,  assisted  by 
provincial  and  district  boards.  The  censorship  of  the  press 
IS  also  wholly  confided  to  its  jurisdiction ;  but  Hungaiy  falls 
no  way  within  it.  Medical  police  is  carefully  attended  to, 
and  a  sur^on  and  physician,  paid  by  the  state,  have  charge 
of  every  circle  or  district 

When  treating  hereafter  of  Hungary  and  Transsylvania, 
we  shall  have  a  fitter  opportunity  to  speak  of  the  judiciary 
systems  in  those  countries. 

Another  most  important   prerogative  enjoyed  by  the 
sovereign  of  Austria  is  that  of  an  irresponsible  control 
over  the  public  income  and  expenditure.    This  is  a  subject, 
however,  which  it  is  impossible  to  handk  with  minuteneM 
or  accuracy  of  detail,  for  we  are  not  disj^sed  to  follow  others 
in  attempting  to  unravel  that  over  which  the  government 
has,   at  least  by  withholding  information,    thrown  bo 
almost  impenetrable  veil  of  mystery.    We  shall  therefore 
confine  ourselves,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  quoting  what 
Malchus,  himself  once  mmister  of  finance  under  two  Ger- 
man sovereigns,  has  stated  as  the  general  result  of  very 
diligent  inquiries.    '  A  portion  of  the  public  income,'  he 
observes,  '  is  derived  from  the  immediate  property  of  the 
state,  consisting  of  crown  lands  and  mines,  and  another  por- 
tion firom  royalties  and  monopolies;  but  the  greater  part 
proceeds  firom  taxes  and  rates,  which  are  not,  however, 
raised  according  to  any  uniform  system  for  the  whole  state. 
The  total  amount  of  this  public  income,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  official  data,  can  only  be  estimated  with  an 
approximative  approach  to  the  reaUty,  can  scarcely  be  less, 
after  allowing  mr  the  expense  of  oollection  and  manage- 
ment, than  150,000,000  gulden  (about  14,250,000/.);  indeed 
it  ought  perhaps  to  be  set  down  at  a  higher  sum.    (This 
is    also   the   estimate   of  Blumenbacb.)     Towards  this 
amount  the  immediate  property  of  the  state  contributes 
about  15,000,000  (or  1,425,000/.);  a  sum  of  61,000,000  (or 
5,795,000/.)  is  raised  by  direct  taxes,  and  another  of  about 
32.000,000  (or  3,040,000/.)  by  indirect  taxation  and  rov- 
alties.     The  amount  contributed  by  the  different  subdi- 
visions of  the  empire  has  been  thus  computed  (viz.  by 
Hassel,  in  his  statistical  outline) : — '  By  the  pro\ince  of  the 
Lower  Ens,  19,500,000,  or  1,882,500/.;  the  province  of  the 
Upper  Ens,  with  8abburg,  6,000,000,  or  570,000/.;  Styria, 
the  same,  570,000/.;  the  Tyrol,  4,500,000,  or  427,500/.; 
nivria  and  the  Maritime  Territory,  6,700,000,  or  637,600/.; 
Bohemia,  19,500,000,  or  1,852,500/.;  Moravia  and  Silesia, 
8,000,000,  or  760,000/.;  Galicia,  10,000,000,  or  950,000/.; 
Hungary,    33,217,000,    or    3,155,700/.;     Transsylvania, 
6,500,000,  or  617,500/.;  Dalmatia,  500,000,  or  47,500/., 
and  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  18,000,000, 
or  1,710,000/.*    The  sum  total  of  these  severaJ  amounts  if, 
however,   but  13,200,700/.,   which  is  above  one  million 
sterling  less  than  Malchus*s  estimate.    With  respect  to  the 
expenditure,  ha  adds,  *  we  labour  under  a  paucity  of  data, 
and  these  refer  to  earlier  times ;  they  are  indeed  of  so  im- 
perfect and  equivocal  a  description,  that  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly serve  as  the  groundwork  of  any  estimate  of  the  pre- 
sent amount  of  the  public  expenditure.*    And  his  opiuioo 
is  borne  out  by  that  of  the  writer  who  baa  suppliea  him 
with  the  preceding  anumnts.    *  A  much  greater  degree  of 
uncertainty  prevsjls,'  says  Hassel,  'with   r^^  to  the 
expenditure  than  the  income.    This  only  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned, that  the  army  abne  absorbs  one-third  of  .the  whole 
revenue,   though  not  so  much  as  Lichtenslem   asserts, 
nearly  140,000,000  gulden  (13,300.000/.)  ;  whilst  be  states 
the  expenses  of  the  czown  and  civil  departments  to  be 
54,000,000  (5,130,000/.).    All  personal  and  many  other 
charges  are  defrayed  by  the  sovereign  out  of  bis  private 
property,  which  is  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  public 
treasury,  and  is  of  an  uncommonly  large  amount'    How 
ever  important  the  sulgect  may  be,  we  must  rest  satisfied, 
therefore,  with  our  present  ignorance;  and  we  close  it  with 
remarking,  that  the  amount  of  the  publio  debt,  according 
to  Malchus s  calculation,  'may  be  estimated  at  between 
800  and  850  millions  of  gulden,'  or  from  76,000,000/.  to 
80,700,000/,;  and  that  'the  amount  of  paper-money  has 
been  reduced  io  55,41 1,538  gulden,*  or  5»864J00/, 
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vehaTtt  beftm  Temurked,  it  eommittad  to  tba  counoil  of 
var ;  these  reiouroM  are  of  two  daases,  the  one  the  peace 
and  the  oUier  the  wv  ettabUihinent,  as  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing statement: — 


15  HongBTton  uA  Tniiwi|lf«aUn,  MIS  wak  mad  flU  aach    •     89440 
49  from  Um  rtnudniaf  ftaiftaom,  IflM  •       •      •      •      «     81,356 


8  ugliunttto  of  ChwuJht%  80  baihilloet  <IS0O  eth 
13  rcginiraU  RifleiiieB,  tIx.,  I  of  8380,  oad  18  of  680  oach 
17  Fkootwr  Rogiaenl*.  vis.,  18  of  8733,  «ad  4  of  8488  codi 

4O«xiMiBattall0M«fl414Mdi         •     .. 


180,596 
18»000 

48,845 


186;J77 

TW  C^TBlry.  lo  Uom  of  p0M0«  It  ooBipoacd  of 

8  TvgtawaU  of  ddniaden  of  884  nak  ud  Sb  oieh    6.S9S\ 

6  M  Dragooas       ditto  »  4,944 1 

7  .»  Light  ditto      1134  ,•  7.988  >    «4»970 
19           ,           Bouan         1699               ,.              80.376  ( 

4  Ralaao  1888  „  5»180J 

Thf  Aitinerr.  liotli  la  pooeo  aod  war,  l«  toiapootil  of  ' 

5  ivgiaenti  of  Field  ArtlUory  of  8768  oach  13.816') 
Corps  of  Bonbordiesf  aad  Artifieon  •  1.0751 
Oarziaoa  Artillerr  la  14  dlstrieta  .  .  •  8,400 1 
The  CJorpo  of  LaiNMirm  Ibr  Compalga  ArtUlory  ^  000  [ 
Pitio  Sngiaoar^  via^  6  eoapaaieo  of  Soppcra,   970)    o«-o? 

8battalloBOofPloaMn»1109;  ^'^^ 

MiafTB.  5  oompoBiM 781 

PoolooBiaeB,  9  faottoBoaa,  1067  aad  1800  9.867 

MiUtary  aad  AitiUery  I>rfarari,lM.            •        •  8,000. 

To  all  thoM  nay  bo  added  tho  fegfaaoat  of  Hono  Gead'anaet 
ia  LombardT,  640  mea ;  9  battalloaa  of  Frontier  Gaards, 
3800;  laraBds,  lO.OOO;  aad.  Ually.  the  Arehers  of  the 
Body  Onard.67;  the  NoMe  Huagariaa  Guard.  3  oflleera 
aad  65  privatea.  all  aoblrmea.  58 ;  and  the  Yeoawa  (Tra- 
baatea),  181 ;  with  tho  Palaeo  Guard,  998 


30357 


14,998 


Total  military  font  oa  tho  peaeo  ealablialuaeBt    886,508 

VThen,  however,  the  anny  is  to  he  placed  on  the  war 
footing,  the  suhaeqnent  augmentations  take  place  :— 

la  tho  lafratry,  aa  iacreaao  of  660  lo  TOO  raak  aad  81o  to  thel  «q  «4a 

43  lofiaieBla  aot  Haagarlaa         ....        J  ^'^**' 

Levying  of  third  battaUoaa,  aad  of  the  first  lNUt«ilion  of  the  1  i  n  .u 

Laadwehr  (Militia)  being  8  added  to  each  rrinmont        i  iil«4W 

Lcrjrint  of  a  ihird  battalioa  to  each  of  the  15  Haagarlaa  1  yaman 

madTraaaayltaaiaarogimenta       .        .        .        .         }  ^^'^^ 

Levying  of  two  eompaaies  from  the  8d  battaUoo  of  Land-  -i 

te.,addidtotho43iegtaBea«a86oom.V  15,480 


wahr,  tM 


175^796 


LeryoftheBeserraof  theFroatierTroopt     -' •'"  •  30.000 

The  Haagarlaa  losanvetion  (Fendblef}        '  •  93,000 

The  two  romainiag  oompoalea  «if  thoSd  batlilkmi  of  Laad- )      15  431^ 


wohv 


•  *  • 


Add  Umpaaeo  aaCaUiilimtot 


lafkntry  on  tho  fUQ  anu  esfabliahmMit      •       « 
la  fho  Cavalry,  tho  Haagarlaa  laiaryeciloa,  aboai 


944.976 

440,653 
10^44 

Supposing,  therefore,  that  no  augmentations  he  made 
to  the  other  eorps  in  the  service,  the  disposahle.  force  of 
the  empire,  when  carried  to  its  full  war  complement, 
amounts  to  440,653  infantry,  55,714  cavalry,  ana  30,857 
artillery,  engineers,  &c.,  which  give  a  total  of  527,224  men, 
which  is  at  9ie  rate  of  about  1 5  in  every  1 000  inhabitants ; 
whilst  for  the  peace  establishment  the  proportion  is  under  6 
in  every  1000 ;  a  proportion  much  less  than  that  of  France 
at  the  present  day,  which  is  about  9^  in  evei^  1 000  inha- 
bitants, hut  more  than  that  of  Oreat  Britain,  which,  in- 
cluding even  sailors  and  marines,  is  very  tittle  above  5  in 
every  1000. 

AH  the  regiments  bnt  the  Hungarian  and  IVanssylvanian 
have  a  district  assiiped  to  them  of  from  307,000  to  578,000 
inhabitants,  for  fiUing  up  vacancies  in  their  ranks ;  every 
male  peasant  and  eitisen  being  liable  to  serve  in  the  line 
from  the  age  of  19  to  that  of  27,  and  from  the  latter  age  until 
he  attains  tnat  of  50,  in  the  Landwehr ;  the  only  exemptions 
made  are  in  favour  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  in  a  few 
other  instances.  The  Hunganan  and  Transsylvanian 
troops  are  recruited  by  bounty,  or  filled  up  by  the  con- 
tingents to  which  the  nobility  and  free  towns  are  subject. 
The  number  of  fleld-ofBcers,  attached  and  unattached,  is 
646;  vis.,  8  fleld^marshals,  34  field-masters-general  and 
generals  of  cavalry,  90  fleld-marshals-lieutenant,  199  major- 
generals,  and  309  eolonels. 

The  military  seminaries  comprise  the  Academy  of  Engi- 
neers in  Vienna,  in  which  79  <»det8  are  eratuitously  edu- 
cated ;  the  MiUtary  Academy  at  Wiener-Neustadt  for  447 
fadets  intended  to  serve  on  the  quarter-master- generars 
staff;  the  Military  Academy  at  Waitzen  in  the  circle  of 
Pesth  in  Hungary;  the  Cadet  Companies  atOlmiits  and 


Gratx,  each  for  1 24  to  130  pupils ;  the  Schools  of  Artillery ; 
and  the  Military  Cadet  Institution  at  Milan ;  there  are 
besides  48  schools  for  the  military  education  of  boys ;  54 
regimental  schools ;  a  Military  Geographical  Institution  at 
Milan;  a  Medic<>€hirurgical  Academy  in  Vienna  for 
pupUs  intended  for  the  army  service ;  veterinary  schools  in 
the  same  metropolis,  and  at  Pesth  and  Milan ;  and  an 
establishment  for  forming  gunmakers  at  Steyer  in  the 
Upper  Ens.  There  are  invalid  hospitals  in  Vienna,  Prague 
(with  which  three  branch  establisnments  are  connected), 
Pettau  in  Styria,  and  Pesth,  with  branches  at  Leopoldstadt 
and  Tymau.  Soldiers  not  wholly  disabled  are  drafted  into 
the  invalid  battalion  at  Ceneda  in  the  delegation  of  Venice, 
or  enjoy  pensions  which  vary  according  to  their  length  of 
service.  The  number  of  actual  fortresses  amounts  to  26,  of 
which  the  most  important  are,  Arad,  Brod,  Cattaro,  Essek, 
Gradisca,  Josephstadt,  Carlsburg,  KonigingraU,  Komom, 
Legnago,  Mantua,  Olroiits,  Palma-Nuova,  Peachiera, 
Prague,  Petervardein,  Hagusa,  Salzburg,  Temesvar,  There- 
sienstadt,  Venice,  and  Zara.  The  Austrian  government 
have  also  the  right  of  garrisoning  the  papal  fortresses  of 
Comroachio  and  Ferrara,  as  well  as  Placentia  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Parma,  and  Mayence  in  conjunction  with  Prussia. 
Besides  these  there  are  60  fortified  places  of  inferior  strength, 
which  are  not  under  governors  but  local  commandants.  The 
whole  territory  is  divided  into  13  military  districts,  each 
under  the  control  of  a  general  of  superior  rank,  assisted  by 
a  regular  establishment  with  five  subordinate  departments^ 
viz.,  a  military,  political,  economical,  victualling  and 
clothing,  and  judicial  department  The  establishment  of 
the  council  at  war  in  Vienna  consists  of  15  different  depart- 
ments for  conducting  the  various  branches  which  oome 
within  its  cognizance. 

The  Austrian  navy  is  under  the  management  of  a  naval 
commandant  at  Venice,  who  is  accountable  to  the  council 
of  war.  It  consists  of  between  thirty  and  thirty-four  vessels 
of  war;  among  which  are  three  ships  of  the  line  in  ordinary, 
five  frigates,  five  sloops,  eight  brigs,  and  six  schooners. 
The  establishments  attached  to  it  are  a  corps  of  naval  artillery 
and  engineers,  a  cadet  academy,  and  a  corps  of  marines. 
Tlie  flag,  which  is  borne  also  by  the  merchant  vessels,  is  of 
a  red  ground,  with  a  broad  white  stripe  in  the  centre. 

In  a  preceding  pose  we  have  spoken  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic as  the  established  religion,  and  given  an  estimate  of 
the  numbers  who  adhere  to  that  faith  and  the  other  leading 
creeils  professed  by  the  people  of  Austria.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Hungary,  Transsylvania,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Lombardy  and  Venice,  there  is  no  part  of  the  empire  in 
which  at  least  the  letter  of  the  law  places  the  nonconformist 
upon  anything  like  an  equality  of  rights  with  the  Catholic : 
in  the  other  provinces,  whether  he  be  Protestant,  Greek, 
Jew,  or  Infidel,  the  nonconformist  simply  enjoys  toleration, 
llie  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Austria  acknowledges  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  as  its  visible  head,  but  is  otherwise  suffi- 
ciently independent  of  it,  as  all  appeals  to  the  Rota  Romano 
are  prohibited,  and  no  papal  bull  or  decretal  can  be  pro- 
mulged  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  sovereign. 
The  pope's  nuncio  is  recognized  in  no  other  character  but 
as  an  ordinary  envoy  from  his  court ;  nor  have  the  horrors 
of  the  Inquisition  at  any  time  been  allowed  to  dis|pu>e  the 
Austrian  soil.  Persecution,  it  is  true,  has  at  times  de- 
luged the  land  with  blood,  hut  never  otherwise  than  as 
the  effect  of  over-excited  religious  antipathy  and  a  spirit 
of  retaliation.  At  the  head  of  the  hierarchy  are  the  thirteen 
archbishops  of  Vienna,  Prague  (primate  of  Bohemia), 
Olmutz,  Milan  (primate  of  Lombardy),  Venice  (patriarch 
and  at  the  same  time  primate  of  Dalmatia),  Gran  (primate 
of  Hungary  and  hereditary  legate  from  the  Roman  see), 
Erlau  and  Kolocza  (for  the  states  of  Hungary),  Lemberg, 
Spalatro,  Ragusa,  Salzburg,  and  Udina  (for  the  kingdom 
of  Lombardy  and  Venice).  The  Armenians  united  with  the 
national  church  have  also  an  archbishop  at  Lemberg.  Next 
to  those  its  heads  follow  the  sixty  bishops,  most  of  whom 
are  suffragans  of  the  archbishops,  to  whose  sees  their  dio- 
ceses are  generally  subordinate.  The  remainder  of  the 
secular  clergy  consists  of  twelve  titular  bishops,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  diocesan  chapters,  six  heads  of  collegiate  endow- 
ments, archpriests,  deans,  rural  deans,  parish  priests,  local 
chaplains,  co-operators  and  vicars,  and  beneficed  ministers. 
The  higher  clergy  enjoy  in  general  very  handsome  incomes, 
their  l^neflces  yielding  them  between  1000/.  and  10,000/. 
per  annum,  and  in  some  cases  considerably  more ;  as  in  that 
of  the  archbishop-primate  of  Hungary,  whose  revenues  are 
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hleve  34.000/.  a  year.  Tlie  bisbopd  are  prohibited  from  re- 
Porting  for  tbeir  anointment  and  inauguration  to  Rome; 
and  pay  only  one-fourth  instead  of  a  whole  year's  income  as 
the  price  of  their  benedictory  bull  from  tne  pontiff.  The 
whole  clergy  are  liable  in  common  with  their  fellow-citizens 
to  rates  and  taxes,  and  subject  to  temporal  jurisdiction ; 
and  all  rights  of  sanctuary  have  been  abolished.  The  value 
of  the  property  belonging  to  the  national  church  is  estimated 
at  19,000,000/.  sterUng.— The  regular  clergy  and  their 
establishments,  independently  of  the  members  of  the  Teu- 
tonic, Maltese,  and  star  and  cross  orders,  are  constituted  of 
20 1  abbots,  and  184  priors,  Hungary  alone  possessing  147 
of  tho  former,  and  106  of  the  latter;  8  endowments  for 
dames,  and  6  fur  noble  spinsters  ;  520  monasteries,  and  110 
nunneries,  besides  14  religious  establishments  of  the  order 
of  St.  Basil  for  the  Greeks  in  union,  and  2  of  Mecharists 
for  the  Armenians  in  union  with  the  national  church. 
The  members  of  these  institutions  are  at  present  required 
to  employ  tbemseh-es  on  some  work  of  temporal  or  spiritual 
usefulness,  such  as  the  cure  of  souls,  education,  attendance 
on  the  sick,  &c. ;  and  we  may  cite  as  an  instance,  that  the 
order  of  Charitable  Brothera  alone  had,  in  the  year  1828, 
admitted  no  less  than  18,542  patients  into  the  75  hospitals 
under  their  care.  The  order  of  Jesuits  has  been  restored  of 
late  years,  but  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  diocesan 
bishops,  and  restricted  in  its  functions  to  the  education  of 
the  younger  laity.  Six  years  ago  they  had  four  colleges  in 
Galicia,  and  one  in  Gratz.  From  time  to  time,  however, 
such  religious  communities  as  are  positively  useless  or  in- 
active are  suppressed,  and  their  funds  are  appropriated  to 
benevolent  purposes.  In  conclusion,  we  should  add,  that 
LichteDstem  computes  the  number  of  males  attached  to  the 
secular  and  regular  clergy  in  Austria  to  be  56,000,  and 
states  them  to  be  proportioDably  most  uiunerous  in  the 
Italian  provinces. 

The  united  or  Catholic  Greek  Church  has  one  archbishop 
at  Lemberg,  and  five  bishops,  namely,  at  Premszyl,  Mun- 
kacs,  Grossvardein,  Kreuz,  and  Blaaendorf ;  four  vicariates 
end  sixty- five  archdeaconries  in  Transsylvania,  2467  cures 
of  souls  in  Galicia,  and  787  in  Hungary.  The  primitive 
Greek  Church  is  under  the  superintendence  of  its  own  arch- 
bishop, who  resides  at  Carlovitz,  and  presides  over  the  su- 
preme court  of  appeal  for  the  members  of  his  communion  in 
that  town ;  he  has  ten  bishops  under  him,  whose  sees  are 
Arad,  Pakraz,  Ofen,  Versez,Bacs,  Transsylvania  (residence 
at  Hermaunstadt),  the  Buckowine  (residence  atCzernovitz), 
Dalmatia  (at  Sebenico),  Caristadt,  and  Temesvar.  These 
prelates  have  been  latterly  admitted  to  seats  in  the  Hunga- 
rian legislature.  The  members  of  this  church  appear  to  be 
on  the  increase,  at  least  in  Hungary,  where  it  possesses 
2092  cures  of  souls:  in  Transsylvania,  it  has  991 ;  and  in 
the  Military-Frontier  districts,  374.  The  regular  and  secular 
clerey  are  in  number  about  6000. 

The  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Protestant  Church  are 
founded  on  the  edict  of  toleration  promulgated  by  the  Em- 
peror Joseph  in  1 784,  confirmed  by  (lis  successor  lieopold  II., 
and  solemnly  recognized  by  the  present  emperor.  This 
edict  entitles  the  Protestant  to  the  fUU  and  free  enjoyment 
of  his  tenets  and  private  religious  practices  throughout  the 
Austrian  dominions ;  but  no  place  of  worship  can  be  opened 
unless  the  congregation  be  composed  of  100  families  at  the 
least.  The  members  both  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed- 
Lutheran  persuasioii  in  the  Grerman  and  Galician  provinces 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  joint-consistory  in  Vienna, 
to  which  the  five  Lutheran  supenntendencies  and  the  foigr 
superintendenoies  of  the  Reformed  Church  are  subordinate ; 
there  are  likewise  four  independent  superintendenoies  for 
each  persuasion  in  Hungary,  and  one  for  the  Lutheran  in 
Transsylvania.  There  are  806  cures  of  souls  of  the  Lu- 
theran Chtuch,  of  which  451  in  Hungary,  and  286  in  Trans- 
sylvania ;  and  2035  of  the  Reformed,  of  which  1384  in  Hun- 
gary, and  587  in  Transsylvania.  The  cause  of  so  over- 
whelming a  proportion  of  Protestants  being  found  in  these 
two  provinces  is  to  be  traced  to  the  extended  immunities 
granted  to  the  Hungarian  Protestants  by  Leopold  II.,  and 
the  unlimited  freedom  of  conscience  and  worship,  as  well  as 
enlargement  of  civil  rights,  conferred  upon  the  Protestants 
by  the  states  of  Transsylvania  at  an  cailier  period.  These 
countries,  be  it  observed,  are  the  only  i)oitioiis  of  the  ciupiie 
which  possess  constitutional  legislatures.  The  total  num- 
ber of  the  ministers  of  both  communions  is  estimated  at 
8400.  The  Unitarians  of  Transsylvania  are  the  only  mem- 
bers of  that  creed  in  Austria;  they  enjoy  a  community  of 


privileged  with  other  Protestants  in  that  principality ;  hate 
a  consistory,  general  synod,  and  superintendency  at  Klau- 
senburs,  and  1 64  places  of  worship.  The  Jews  are  mostly 
of  the  Talmud  sect ;  the  minority,  of  the  Kariatish :  they 
have  in  Galicia  294  synagogues,  a  species  of  college  at 
Brody,  and  a  seminary  for  Hebrew  teachers  at  Lemberir , 
in  Hungary  forty -two  synagogues,  in  Moravia  fifty -two,  and 
in  Bohemia  fifty-nine,  besides  a  seminary  and  twenty-one 
schools. 

As  to  educatioUf  there  are  three  head  'boards  of  studies;' 
one  at  Vienna,  for  superintending  and  controlling  whatever 
concerns  the  business  of  education  in  every  provinct'  Imt 
Hungary   and   Transsylvania;  a  second  at  Ofen  for  the 
former ;  and  a  third  at  luausenburg  for  the  latter  prinripulity, 
which  also  takes  cognizance  of  all  ecclesiastical  afiairs.  The 
various  pronncial  authorities,  in  conjunction  with  the  clerjrv 
and  consistories,  act  under  the  immediate  sanction  or  dinn- 
tions  of  these  boards.    The  same  system  obtains  with  rc^rard 
to  the  Greek  and  Protestant  schools,  though  it  will  be  con- 
ceived that  the  state  of  the  latter  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
improved  by  subjecting  them  to  the  visitation  of  Koman 
Catholic  deans  and  episcopal  consistories.    A  director  is 
appointed  for  every  branch  of  instruction  to  every  province 
and  academical  district,  and  he  is  assisted  by  a  pi  o- director 
in  matters  of  external,  and  by  an  exhortator  in  matters  of 
religious  discipline.    In  the  universities,  both  are  entrusted 
to  their  own  magistracy.    The  lower  class  of  schools  are 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  local  clergy  at  each  spot, 
but  that  of  whole  districts  is  vested  in  the  dean  or  vicc-dcan 
appointed  by  the  bishop :  and  the  general  superintend!  nee 
and  conduct  of  all  matters  connected  with  education  is  in 
each  province  carried  on  by  its  own  local  government.    The 
several  descriptions  of  schools  are  as  follows: — 1.  national 
schools,  which  exist  in  every  place  where  there  is  a  parish 
registry,  and  are  open  to  all  ages ;  and  head  schools,  each 
of  three  classes  for  pupils,  in  most  cities  and  market  towns, 
for  educating  youth  intended  for  handicrafts,  mechanical 
employments,  &c.    There  are  normal  schools  of  four  clai^^es 
each  for  educating  teachers;  and  civic  schools  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  practical  knowledge,  with  three  classes  in  each,  to 
which  youth  intended  for  the  higher  branches  of  the  arts, 
commerce,  the  station  of  surveyors,   &c.   resort.     Inde- 
pendently of  Hungary  and  Transsylvania,  the  whole  mimbcr 
of  national  schools  is  24,931,  and  they  are  attended  by 
1,993,522  pupils;   they  are  conducted  by  33,053  masters 
and  teachers,  being  on  an*  average  about  one  to  every  sixty 
pupils,  whilst  the  pupils  in  these  schools  alone  are,  relatively 
to  the  whole  population  of  Austria,  excepting  always  tl>e 
two  provinces  before-mentioned,  in  the  proportion  of  one  in 
about  every  ten  inhaliitants.     The  only  certain  information 
we  possess  on  the  subject  of  the  national  schools  in  Hun- 
gary is,  that  in  the  second  decennium  of  the  present  cen- 
tury they  did  not  amount  to  more  than  5505  ;  but  that  at 
this  moment  no  village  which  can  afibrd  to  pay  a  master  is 
without  one.     Besides  these  schools,  the  asylums  for  tiie 
blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  in  Vienna.  Prague,  Milan,  and 
four  other  towns,  educate  about  300  poor  children. 

2.  The  Classical  Schools  consist  of  gymnasia  or  grammar 
schools,  including  ordinary  land-gymnasia  of  five,  and  Lycxa 
and  university-gymnasia  of  six  classes.  The  latter,  in  the 
larger  towns  in  Hungary,  are  termed  archi-g)'mnasia.  The 
number  of  these  schools  is  237,  of  which  there  are  93  in 
Hungary  alone;  the  remaining  154,  spread  through  the 
other  provinces  of  the  empire,  are  conducted  by  884  masters 
and  teachers,  and  frequented  by  about  28,900  pupils.  Most  of 
these  gymnasia  are  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the 
Piarist  order  of  monks,  or  *  Patres  scholarum  piarum,'  parti 
cularly  as  respects  Hungary  and  Transsylvania.  Many  have 
laymen  as  professors,  but  no  foreigner  is  admitted  to  teach ; 
and  the  Benedictine,  Franciscan,  and  other  monastic  fra- 
ternities in  various  parts  also  supply  teachers  to  them.  All 
are  bound  down  to  a  certain  prescribed  svstem  of  instruction ; 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  books  used  in  them  is  furnished 
by  the  patented  Book  Depository  of  St.  Anna  in  Vienna.  The 
schools  are  supported  by  the  pupils  fees,  endowments,  grants 
from  ecclesiastical  and  other  sources,  and  public  aids,  in  the 
way  principally  of  stipends  for  poor  scholars.  The  higher 
class  of  studies  is  open  in  the  nine  Austrian  Uni%*crsitios  es- 
tablished in  Vienna,  Prague,  Padua,  Pavia,  Olmiitz,  Lem- 
berg. Pesth,  Innsbruck,  and  Gratz.  Philosophy  and  divinity 
likewise  form  branches  of  instruction  in  several  of  the  Lycea. 
On  the  whole,  the  former  is  taught  in  54  establishments, 
and  by  334  professors,  to  about  7300  students ;  and  divinity 
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ia  55,  inclusive  of  episcopal  and  monattle  seminaries,  by 
324  teachers  to  aboat  5900  students.  The  students  in  law, 
of  which  there  are  57  professors,  amount  to  about  3200 ;  and 
the  students  in  medicine  and  surgery,  for  which  there  are 
schools  in  Linz,  Salzburg,  Laybacb,  Klagenfhrt,  Milan, 
Triest,  Zara,  and  Czernowitz,  besides  those  at  the  universi- 
ties, amount  to  about  4300,  to  whom  instruction  is  given  by 
149  teachers. 

3.  Special  Institutions  are  also  established  for  particular 
branches  of  knowledge  and  separate  classes  of  the  comrau- 
Tiitv.  Such  are  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Vienna,  with 
about  750  students;  the  Technical  Institute  in  Prague,  with 
ab.iut  400 ;  the  Joanneum  or  Technical  Institute  at  Gralz, 
with  250 ;  the  various  medical  and  other  schools  for  the 
military,  as  already  enumerated ;  the  Equestrian  Academy 
m  Vienna ;  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Eastern  languages 
in  the  same  capital ;  the  school  for  the  Greek  language  at 
Milan  ;  the  Imperiad  Mining  Academv  at  Schemnitz  ;  the 
Agricultural  Seminary  at  Ungrisch-Altenburg ;  the  Nau- 
tical School  at  Triest,  &c.  There  are  academies  of  the 
fine  arts  in  Vienna,  Prague,  Venice,  and  Milan ;  and  con- 
servatories of  music  in  the  same  as  well  as  other  towns.  The 
number  of  societies  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
and  a^culture  in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  is  33 ;  amongst 
them  we  particularly  notice  the  Imperial  Institute  for  Science, 
Literature,  and  the  Fine  Arts,  at  Milan,  with  sections  at 
Padua,  Venice,  and  Verona ;  the  Society  of  Agriculture  in 
V^ienna ;  the  Imperial  Societies  of  Art  and  Science,  and  of 
National  Economy,  in  Prague ;  the  Society  of  Husbandry 
at  Grutz ;  and  the  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture  and 
other  national  objects  in  Moravia  and  Silesia. 

The  greater  part  of  these  institutions  are  well  supphed  with 
libraries  and  scientific  collections.  Of  public  libraries  there 
is  no  deficiency:  those  most  deserving  of  mention  are  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  consisting  of  350,000  volumes, 
and  V^e  University  Libraries  of  130,000  in  the  same  capital, 
and  of  100,000  in  Prague;  the  Ambrosian,  of  90,000,  and 
that  belonging  to  the  college  of  Brera  of  80,000,  in  Milan ; 
the  libraries  at  Brescia,  Venice,  Griitz,  and  Mantua,  and  of 
the  Theresianum  in  Vienna,  of  about  70,000  volumes  each ; 
and  the  Pesth  University  library  of  about  100,000.  The 
number  of  museums  and  cabinets  of  science  and  the  fine 
arts,  both  public  and  private,  is  very  considerable;  they 
abound  more  particularly  in  Vienna,  Milan,  Venice,  Prague, 
and  Pesth.  Of  the  23  botanical  gardens  in  Austria,  10  are 
in  Vienna  or  its  vicinity;  and  that  at  Padua,  which  was 
established  in  1533,  is  said  to  be  the  oldest.  The  9  Austrian 
observatories  are  those  of  Vienna,  Milan,  Padua,  GrUtz, 
Knrlsburg,  Erlan,  ICrcrosmiinster,  Ofen,  and  Prague. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  is  restricted  by  a  censorship, 
vhich  is  intrusted  to  the  police  department,  and  ofllcially 
confined  to  the  prohibition  of  such  publications,  or  articles 
in  journals,  as  may  be  deemed  injurious  to  the  security 
of  the  state  or  of  individuals.  It  is  illegal  for  any  subject  of 
the  crown  of  Austria  to  print  a  work  not  previously  examined 
by  the  censors  in  foreign  parts :  the  very  title  of  a  book 
requires  an  ofiicial  sanction ;  and  even  such  works  as  have 
received  an  imprimcUur  under  any  preceding  reign,  require 
to  be  approved  de  novo  before  they  can  be  reprinted.  In 
SQch  a  state  of  the  press,  the  number  of  political  journals  is 
of  course  as  inconsiderable  as  their  character  and  influence 
are  insignificant.  Letters  and  science  constitute,  therefore, 
the  great  refuge  of  the  reading  portion  of  the  Austrian 
pabUc  and  alTo'rd  employment  and  support  to  more  than 
80  periodical  works.  ^Ye  learn  from  Lichtenstern  that  the 
number  of  authors  is  above  2300,  and  that  of  the  yearly  pub- 
lications in  Austria  about  1000. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  linen  mant^acture^  or  rather  of 
tb^se  productions  in  which  tlax  and  hemp  are  employed,  is 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia,  which  furnish  the  finest 
articles  of  this  description  in  Austria,  though  in  diminished 
quantities  as  compared  with  the  earlier  part  of  the  present 
century.  For  variety  and  goodness  ot  manufacture,  the 
states  of  Lombardy  and  Venice  deserve  to  be  classed  in  the 
next  rank  to  those  three  provinces.  The  Tyrol,  Hungorry, 
Galicia,  and  Transsylvania  produce  scarcely  any  but  the  mid- 
dling and  coarser  species  of  linen ;  nor  is  thoro  much  beyond 
what  is  termed  house-linen  made  in  the  Archduchy,  lUyria, 
or  the  Military- Frontier  districts.  Oflinen  alone,  and  exclu- 
UTely  of  considerable  quantities  of  cambric  and  similar  fine 
articles,  as  well  as  tapes  and  stockings,  it  is  stated  that  the 
average  annual  quantity  manufactured  in  all  Austria,  be- 
tveeu  the  years  1824  and  1827,  was  108  miUions  of  ells 


(92,300,000  yards) ;  of  cordage,  lines,  and  other  twisted 
articles,  4,800,000  ells  (4,100,01)0  yards) ;  and  of  yams  and 
twist,  90,000,000  (76,920,000  yardH.)  The  average  value 
of  this  particular  class  of  manufactures  for  the  inten^al  be- 
tween 1820  and  1826,  was  4,404,235  gulden  (about 4 18,400/.) 
per  annum ;  and  after  deducting  all  linens,  &c.,  imported, 
about  383,700/.  or  4,039,387  gulden.  The  raising  and  pre- 
paration of  fiax  alone  in  Austria  are  estimated  to  give  em- 
ployment to  750,000  individuals,  and  its  native  manufactures 
to  yield  sufilcient  not  only  for  domestic  use,  but  for  paflial 
exportation. 

The  largest  manufactures  of  woollens,  both  cloth  and 
other  kinds,  are  established  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia :  those 
in  the  former  province  have,  it  is  true,  declined  in  more  re- 
cent times  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  their  former  pro- 
ducts ;  but  the  increase  in  the  manufactures  of  the  latter  nas, 
on  the  other  hand,  made  amends  for  this  decline.  These 
products  in  both  countries  are  said  to  be  as  much  distin- 
guished for  their  excellence  as  their  variety.  In  the  other 
parts  of  the  empire,  where  this  branch  of  industry  is  pro« 
portionably  pushed  to  a  much  less  extent,  the  principal 
articles  manufactured  are  of  middling  and  coarse  quality, 
whilst  the  finer  sorts,  so  far  as  their  domestic  consumption 
requires  it,  are  of  Moravian  and  Bohemian  fabric.  Consi- 
derable quantities  of  the  latter  are  exported  to  foreign  parts. 
Kees,  indeed,  tells  us,  that  the  exports  of  woollens  from 
those  provinces  had  increased,  between  1820  and  1826, 
from  12,900  cwt.  in  quantity,  and  8,631,500  gulden 
(about  820,000/.)  in  value,  to  22,580  cwt  in  quantity,  and 
16,449,500  gulden  (about  1,562,703/.)  in  value;  whilst  the 
imports  into  them  of  foreign  woollens  had  fallen  from  84,5 1 6 

?ilden  (about  8030/.),  to  as  httle  as  3700  (about  350/.) 
he  woollen  manufacture  employs  at  least  320,000  Aus- 
trian hands ;  and  the  cromi  has  given  no  small  impulse 
to  it  by  erecting  several  establishments,  conducted  at  it^t  own 
expense,  among  which  that  at  Linz,  which  employs  1 0,000 
spinners  and  weavers,  is  pecuharly  deserving  of  mention  on 
account  of  the  beautiful  cloth,  carpets,  &c.,  which  it  produces. 
Briinn,  in  Moravia,  is  a  Leeds  on  a  minor  scale ;  and  Rei- 
ohenberg,  in  Bohemia,  promises  hereafter  to  become  its  rival. 

The  silk  manufactures  have  been  rapidly  extending  in 
Austria  since  the  introduction  of  the  late  celebrated  M. 
Jacquart*s  machinery.  They  are  principally  earned  on  in 
the  province  of  the  Lower  Ens,  at  Vienna,  and  in  other 
parts,  where  above  600  establishments  furnish  occupation 
to  between  150,000  and  170,000  workmen;  and  in  the 
Milanese  and  Venetian  territories,  where  the  spinners  and 
manufacturers  of  Milan,  Bergamo,  Vicenxa,  Venice,  Bas- 
sano,  8cc.,  employ  upwards  of  100,000  hands.  In  the  Tyrol 
also,  particularly  at  Roveredo,  the  silk  manufactures  are 
of  considerable  importance;  and  there  have  been  times 
when  this  province  has  turned  above  three  millions  sterling 
in  them  during  the  year.  They  are  spreading  likewise  in 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Styria,  and  other  quarters.- 
Two  years  ago  it  was  computed  that  the  silk  manufacturers 
of  Austria  consumed  nearly  nine  million  pounds  weight  of 
raw  material,  the  whole  of  native  growth ;  and  that  the 
weight  and  value  of  the  silk  exported  to  foreign  markets 
were  2,600,000  lbs.,  and  J, 1 00,000/.  respectively. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  prosperity  of  the  preceding 
branch  of  industry  will  not  apply,  we  are  informed,  to  the 
cotton  manufactures.  Those  concerned  in  them  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  meet,  by  the  cheapness  of  their  fabrics, 
the  low  prices  of  the  English  makers.  Hence  the  Aus- 
trian establishments,  if  not  in  a  course  of  positive  decay, 
are  in  a  stagnant  and  precarious  state.  The  Lower  Ens 
is  peculiarly  the  seat  of  this  manufacture,  whether  for  spin- 
ning, weaving,  knitting,  or  printing.  Vienna  takes  the 
lead  in  the  choicer  description  of  cotton  cloths,  such  as 
muslins,  fine  prints,  See. ;  .and  the  whole  province,  some  few 
years  since,  possessed  above  3000  manufactories,  large  and 
small.  C!otton-printing  is  the  principal  branch  carried  on 
in  the  Upper  Ens.  Bohemia  has  likewise  considerable 
spinneries  and  cotton  manu^tories,  particularly  in  the 
circles  of  Leitmeritz  and  Elbogen ;  they  exist  to  a  much 
more  limited  extent  in  Moravia,  the  Tyrol,  Lombardy  and 
Venice,  and  other  provinces.  In  fact,  the  whole  yearly 
produce  of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  Austria,  which  aro 
estimated  to  find  employment  for  upwards  of  400,000 
hands,  is  not  sufhcient  to  supply  the  domestic  consumption. 

The  pro\ince  of  the  Lower  Kns,  again,  takes  the  lead  in 
the  manufacture  of  leather,  of  which  the  best  qualitiei»  are 
made  in  Vienna.    The  Up|)cr  Ens,  Moravia,  Styria,  Bohe- 
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mia,  ft&d  tbe  Tyrol  rank  next  in  importaace/  Hungary 
abonndi  in  tanneries ;  and  in  fact  nearly  everv  province  in 
Austria  is  engaged  more  or  less  in  this  bnincn,  though  its 
produce  has  hitherto  proved  so  inadequate  to  the  demand,  as 
to  render  a  considerable  importation  of  the  raw  material 
necessary.   In  1 825  this  importation  amounted  to  2,100,000 

gulden  (about  200,000/.)* 

In  a  former  page  we  gave  some  details  on  the  subject  of 
the  raw  iron  raised  in  various  parts  of  the  empire.  The 
article,  in  a  cast  state,  is  principally  supplied  by  Bohemia, 
where  there  are  seventy-nine  iron-works ;  Styria,  where  the 
government  possess  works  near  Mariazell,  in  which  iron 
cannon  are  cast;  Hungary,  Illyria,  and  the  Buckowine* 
Iron  and  steel,  in  bars  and  sheets,  both  rolled  and  ham- 
mered, are  produced  in  largest  quantities  in  the  Lower  Ens, 
where  between  600  and  700  tons  of  remarkably  fine  quality, 
besides  the  coarser  descriptions,  are  annually  made ;  Styria, 
Cariothia,  and  Bohemia  are  also  considerable  manufacturers 
of  the  article ;  and  here  and  there  an  iron-work  may  be  met 
with  in  Moravia,  the  Upper  Ens,  and  at  Milan,  Treviso, 
and  Don  go,  in  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice.  Iron 
and  steel  wire  are  made  in  most  provinces,  but  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  Arohduchy.  Manufactories  of  nails  are  nu- 
merous ;  the  best  are  made  in  Styria,  Caifnthia,  the  Arch- 
duchy, and  Bohemia.  Of  the  manufacture  of  arms  it  will 
almost  be  sufiicient  to  say,  it  is  so  abundant,  that  many 
works  are  thrown  out  of  employ  in  time  of  peace.  The 
crown-works  for  the  supply  of  swords  and  muskets  are  prin- 
cipally situated  in  Vienna,  at  Murzsteig  in  Styria,  and  Hra- 
deck  in  Hungary.  In  short,  the  numberless  articles  into 
which  this  most  useful  of  all  metals  is  converted  are  pro- 
duced in  such  quantities  by  the  Austrian  manufacturers, 
that  a  surplus  constantly  remains  for  the  partial  supply  of 
other  countries. 

The  manufacture  of  copper,  both  in  sheets  and  other 
forms,  is  most  extensively  carried  on  at  the  crown-works 
near  Cslikowa,  in  the  Hungarian  Bannat,  and  two  other 
large  works  in  Hungary;  in  Bohemia,  the  Archduchy, 
Styria,  and  the  Tyrol.  That  of  brass  and  brsss-ware  is 
principally  established  on  the  same  spots.  Achenrain,  in 
Hungary,  has  a  cannon  foundry,  and  that  kingdom  abounds 
in  button  manufactories.  Tin  is  the  produce  of  Bohemia 
only;  and  lead  is  raised  or  most  extensively  made  into 
sheets  and  other  customary  forms  and  articles  in  Vienna, 
and  in  tbe  provinces  of  Carinthia,  Hungary,  Gaiicia,  and 
Transsylvania.  The  principal  manufactories  of  balls  and 
shot  aro  in  Vienna  and  Chioggia,  and  in  the  province  of 
Carinthia.  In  the  manipulation  of  gold  and  silver,  no  manu- 
facturers in  Austria  excel  those  of  Vienna^  Prague*  Pesth, 
Milan,  and  Venice. 

Among  the  other  productions  of  this  monarchy,  we  may 
notice  that  tobacco  is  a  monopoly  engrossed  by  the  depart- 
ment of  finance  in  every  province  but  Hungary,  Transsyl- 
vania, and  the  Tpol ;  and  that  the  manufactured  article 
produced  in  the  eight  government  works  (at  Milan,  Venice, 
Ragusa,  Haimburg,  Sedletz,  Goding,  Winiki,  and  Fiir- 
stenfeld)  amounts  to  between  180,000  and  220,000  ewt.  per 
annum,  employs  about  5000  individuals,  and  we  are  told 
that,  in  1830,  the  quantity  sold  produced  a  profit  of  more 
than  ten  millions  of  florins,  or  about  980,000/.  There  are 
private  manufiietories  in  the  three  provinces  to  which  this 
monopoly  does  not  extend.  Of  seedroiU  though  the  produce 
is  very  considerable  in  all  quarters,  enough  is  not  manufac- 
tured for  the  consumption ;  the  deficiency  is  therefore  made 
good  by  importation  to  the  extent  of  280,000/.  or  300,000/. 
a-year.  Large  quantities  of  oliye-oil  also  are  obtained  from 
the  territories  ctf  Lombardy  and  Venice,  particularly  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  Dlyria,  and  Dalmatia. 
The  manufacture  of  paper  employs  upwards  of  400  mills,  of 
which  Bohemia  possesses  above  100,  and  Lombardy  and 
Venice  above  1 50,  but  the  supply  is  said  not  to  be  equal  to  the 
demand :  this  must  be  apparent  when  it  is  added  that  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  supply  does  not  exceed  2,000,000  gulden, 
or  about  190,000/.  The  number  of  glass-works  is  above 
200,  and  of  looking-glass  manufactories  12;  the  quality  of 
the  latter  article  produced  in  Bohemia  is  considered  equal  to 
the  finest  made  in  any  other  country.  The  exports  of  glass 
vary  from  210,000/.  to  230,000/.  per  annum.  In  conclusion, 
we  shall  add.  on  Lichtenstem*s  authori^,  adopted  both  by 
Stein  and  Malchus,  that  the  number  of  manufecturers  em- 
ployed in  working  up  the  native  produce  of  Austria,  or  the 
raw  materials  imported  from  other  countries,  is  estimated  at 
2,365,000,  and  tno  yearly  value  of  their  producticms  at  1425 


millions  of  silver  currency,  representing  a  sum  in  British 
sterling  of  upwards  of  140  millions. 

With  respect  to  external  trade,  no  country  of  equal  extent 
is  perhaps  more  disadvantageously  situated ;  its  line  of  sea- 
coast  is  comparatively  inconsiderable,  and,  with  the  solitary 
exceptions  of  the  Po  and  Adiee,  its  finest  streams,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  Danube  and  Elbe,  lie,  even  when  crossing 
its  frontiers,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea«  There 
is  another  circumstance,  too,  which  cannot  fail  to  operate 
most  prejudicially  on  its  external  commerce :  the  system  of 
administration,  which  extends  over  three-fifths  of  its  whole 
territorial  surface,  and,  what  is  more  to  be  deplored,  over 
the  richest  and  most  productive  portions  of  it  (we  refer  to 
Hungary,  and  Lombardy  and  Venice  in  particular),  deals 
with  them  almost  as  if  they  were  foreign  countries.  The 
natural  consequence  of  these  several  drawbacks  is  to  pre- 
vent the  Austrian  dominions  from  assuming  that  rank  in 
their  commercial  relations  with  other  countries,  to  which 
their  position  in  the  centre  of  civilized  Europe,  tiie  variety, 
abundance,  and  excellence  of  their  indigenous  product  ap- 
pear to  give  them  so  undeniable  a  claim.  Their  maritime 
commerce,  which  is  confined  principally  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, centres  in  the  ports  of  the  Adriatic,  and  does  not 
employ  above  20,000  vessels,  even  including  the  craft  which 
carry  on  the  coasting  trade.  The  most  active  of  these  ports 
are  Venice  and  Triest,  which  have  been  declared  free  ports,  as 
well  as  Fiume,  the  channel  of  export  for  the  growth  and  manu- 
facture of  Hungary.  Besides  these,  Illyria  has  some  trade 
in  the  harbours  of  Rovigno,  Capo  dlstria,  and  Pola ;  tbe 
Venetian  territories  in  those  of  Malamocco,  Brondob,  and 
Chioggia ;  and  Dalmatia  in  these  of  Ragusa,  Cattaro,  Zara, 
Sebcnico,  Spalatro*  &c«  We  are  not  otherwise  informed  of 
the  amount  of  shipping  owned  by  Austrian  subjects  in  the.se 
quarters,  than  that  about  ten  years  ago  it  was  estimated  at 
5000  vessels,  of  which  2995  belonged  to  Dalmatia,  and  575 
to  Istria ;  and  that  in  1 826  the  number  of  merchant-vessels 
so  owned,  between  the  burdens  of  100  and  500  tons,  is 
said  to  have  amounted  to  1000.  With  a  view  to  promote 
the  foreign  trade  of  his  dominions,  the  present  emperor  bas 
concluded  treaties  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  The  trade  by  land  or  river  is  moi»t 
active  with  reference  to  Turkey  and  the  German  States,  but 
less  so  with  Poland,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Italy ;  and  tbe 
amount  of  all  exports  from  Austria,  whether  by  sea,  land, 
or  river,  to  foreign  countries,  has  been  computed  to  be  about 
6,000,000/.,  whilst  its  imports  are  estimated  at  about 
5,900,0O0i,  per  annuna*  The  internal  trade,  we  mean  that 
between  one  part  of  the  empire  and  another,  is  of  a  far  more 
active  description,  and  the  exchange  of  Uieir  varied  pro- 
ductions and  manufactures  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
abundance  of  navigable  rivers,  and  in  most  parts  by  good 
roads.  No  towns  enjoy  so  large  a  share  ox  this  trade  as 
Vienna,  Prague,  Pesth,  Lemberg,  Brody,  Botzen,  Milan, 
Brescia,  Bergamo,  SemUu,  and  Debrecxin. 

Blumenbaoh  tells  us  that  a  considerable  number  of  vessels 
is  employed  in  navigating  the  Danube,  many  of  from  12U  to 
1 50  tons,  and,  below  Komom,  even  of  400  or  450  tons  burthen. 
The  intercourse  on  the  Italian  lakes  is  likewise  very  consi- 
derable $  of  which  he  instances  that  on  the  Lago  di  Gurda, 
where  more  than  400  vessels  of  the  larger  size,  independently 
of  barks,  &c.,  are  actively  employed.  All  articles  of  domestic 
produce  may  be  exchanged  between  pcovinoe  and  province 
upon  paying  the  frontier  duties,  whicn  are  not  heavy,  and, 
where  not  fixed  otherwise,  are  usually  equivalent  to  a 
moiety  of  the  duties  payable  on  similar  arUdes  of  foreign 
production.  Among  the  articles,  of  which  the  importation 
IS  prohibited,  are  wines,  salt,  all  woven,  knit,  and  worked 
manu&otures,  spurious  metals,  and  certam  drugs.  The 
export  of  ashes,  raw  flax,  and  hemp,  with  the  roots  attached 
to  them,  and  of  unwrou^ht  gold  and  silver,  is  prohibited. 

In  the  times  immediately  succeeding  the  Christian  sra, 
the  Romans  advanced  from  the  Alps  and  invaded  that  part 
of  the  Archdoehv  of  Austria  which  is  at  present  called 
the  '  Plrovince  below  the  Ens,'  in  which  Vienna  itself  is 
situated.  But  they  found  here  no  homogeneous  state  nor 
united  people  to  encounter ;  the  land  was  occupied  as  sepa- 
rate hunting  grounds,  the  resort  of  semi-barbarians,  among 
whom  the  rannonii,  Boii,  and  Norici  occur  most  frequently 
in  the  Roman  annals.  Over  such  a  raoe  triumph  was  easy ; 
a  state  of  dependance  quickly  succeeded  to  a  condition  of 
savage  freedom ;  and  the  establishment  of  military  colonies 
on  the  Danube,  as  part  of  the  Roman  line  of  defence  sigainst 
the  barbarous  hordes  of  the  north*  was  suoceeded  in  the 
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year  2A  bj  tbe  ineorporation  of  this  tract  of  oonnti^  with  the 
pronnos  of  Pannonia.  Norieum  thenoeforwara  supplied 
the  Roman  legions  with  fierce  and  hardy  soldiers.  In  the 
fourth  century,  when  the  north  poured  down  its  h<»des 
apon  the  south,  Uie  middle  regions  of  the  Danube  fell  a 
victim  to  the  spoilers  who  sncoessively  crossed  them  in  ouest 
of  more  aUuring  prey.  The  agriculture  and  industry  wnich, 
under  the  sovereignty  of  civilized  Rome,  had  covered  Nori- 
eum with  towns  and  vUlages,  gradually  disappeared  under 
the  successive  inroads  of  Rhadagasius's  multitudes,  Alaiic*s 
Ostrogoths,  the  Rugii,  and  the  Huns,  the  last  of  whom, 
led  by  the  '  Scourge  of  God,*  at  four  diiferent  periods  tra- 
Tersed  and  devast^ed  lUvria  and  Norieum.  The  succeeding 
century  brought  rest  with  it :  a  new  horde  of  plunderers 
from  the  fh>ntiers  of  China  now  took  oossession  of  Norieum, 
and  conrerted  it  into  a  receptacle  m  the  cattle  and  the 
other  spcnls  of  which  they  stripped  the  adjacent  countries, 
its  name  now  merged  into  that  of  Avaria,  and  the  Asiatics, 
fiom  whom  it  was  derived,  held  possession  of  it  until 
Charlemagne,  having  been  led  into  these  quarters  after 
driving  the  Hungarians  back  upon  the  Raab,  in  the  year 
796  reduced  the  country  between  that  river  and  the  fins 
to  subjection,  and  set  Margraves  over  his  new  conquest, 
as  the  '  Oester-reich,'  or  eastern  mark  or  territory  of  his 
empira.  We  next  And  it  a  dependancy  of  Bavaria,  and  then 
in  the  possession  of  the  counts  of  Babenberg,  one  of  whom. 
Count  Lecmold,  made  it  hereditary  in  his  family  in  the  year 
944.  Frederic  I.»  after  uniting  the  land  above  the  Ens  to 
h^  dominions,  raised  the  earldom  to  the  dignity  of  a  duchy: 
from  this  time  until  the  year  1246  it  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  house  of  Babenbere,  who  enlarged  it  by  the 
acquisition  of  Styria  in  1)86.  The  line  becoming  extinct 
by  the  death  of  Frederic  IL«  Ottokar,  king  of  Bohemia,  took 
possession  of  the  country,  and  in  1269  added  to  it  the  duchy 
of  Camiola  and  part  of  Friul*  which  fell  to  him  by  right  of 
inberitanoe ;  but  in  his  struggle  to  maintain  his  conquest 
against  Rudolph  of  Habsburg,  emperor  of  Germany,  the 
latter  expelled  him  from  the  Austrian  territories  in  1276, 
sjid  ieven  years  afterwards  invested  his  son  Albert  with  the 
so?eieignty,  as  an  appendage  to  the  Habsburs  possessions. 
Hii  posterity^  in  the  course  of  time,  extended  their  dominion 
orer  several  other  states,  which  they  acquired  either  by  mar- 
liage,  purchase,  or  inheritance :  among  these  we  may  men- 
tion theMargraviate  of  Burgau,  in  Styria,  acquired  in  1283 ; 
Carinthia,  in  1331 ;  the  Tyrol,  in  1363 ;  Triest  in  1 380 ;  and 
the  Lamdmviate  of  the  Breisgau,  in  Swabia,  in  1 367.  From 
the  midme  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or,  more  accurately 
speaking,  from  the  year  1437,  when  Albert  II.  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  King  of  the  Romans  and  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, this  high  ofl^  has  been  uninterruptedly  enjoyed  by 
the  Hahaburg  line  of  Austrian  sovereigns.  For  a  brief 
interval,  during  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  centtt]7,  the 
iceptres  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  were  wielded  by  an 
Austrian  prince,  Albert  V.,  who  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Sigismund.  From  this  period  the  influence  and 
power  of  Austria  increased  with  great  rapidity. 

In  1477,  the  marriage  of  Maximilian  L,  Frederic  III.*s 
son,  with  liaria*  only  daughter  of  Charles  of  Burgundy, 
brought  him  the  valuable  accession  of  Alsace  and  the  Ne- 
therlanda  to  his  German  possessions,  which,  it  should  here 
be  observed,  had  been  protected  from  dismemberment  by 
the  establishment  of  the  right  of  primogeniture  at  the  early 
date  of  1 156.  The  marriage  alio  of  his  son,  Philip  the  Fair, 
vith  Johanna,  only  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of 
Spain,  lor  a  time  invest^  Frederic's  grandson,  Charles  V., 
with  the  united  sovereignties  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Austria:  but  the  treaties  of  separation 
concluded  in  1521  and  1540  dismembered  this  gigantic  mo- 
uarcbv ;  the  Spanish  and  Netherlands'  dominions  being  re- 
tainea  aa  a  joint  possession  by  Charles,  and  his  Austrian 
inheritance  relinquished  in  perpetuity  to  his  brother  Feidi* 
nand  I.  and  bis  posterity.  The  latter,  by  his  anion  with 
the  daughter  of  Lewii  XL  of  Hungary,  Who  died  without 
heira  mue  in  I5269  became  possessed  of  her  extensive  in- 
beritanoe, which  was  composed  of  Hungary,  Bohemia* 
Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Lusatia.  The  antient  possessions  of 
the  house  of  Habsburg  in  Switzerland  had  been  gradually 
wrested  from  it,  the  signal  beine  given  by  the  confederation 
finrmed  by  Uri,  Sdiwyts,  and  Unterwaloen,  in  November, 
1307 ;  and  the  thirty  years'  war  stripped  it  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  of  Alsace  and  Lusatia.  Austria, 
however,  received  ample  compensation  under  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  in  1713»  whicn  united  the  Netherlands  and  certain 


states  in  Italy  to  its  dominions.  The  male  line  of  the 
Habsburg  dynsaty  becoming  extinift  with  the  demise  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  VI.  in  1740,  the  sovereignty  devolved  to 
Francis  I.,  duke  of  Lorraine  by  his  marriage  with  Maria 
Theresa,  Charles's  only  daughter,  and,  under  the  enactment 
of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  in  1713,  his  sole  heir.  From 
her  very  accession  she  was  involved  in  a  series  of  sanguinary 
struggles  by  the  ambition  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria;  among 
their  disastrous  consequences  were  the  cession  of  Silesia  to 
Prussia  in  1 742,  and  the  loss  of  Parma  and  other  possessions 
in  Italy  in  1748.  This  great  princess  had  the  gratification, 
however,  of  seeing  her  husband  crowned  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  was  subsequently  indemnified  for  her  losses  by 
the  acquisition  of  Galicia  and  Lodomeria,  under  the  first 
treaty  for  the  partition  of  Poland  in  1 772 ;  a  treaty  of  which 
she  deeply  felt  the  ignominv,  and  to  which  the  vehement 
importunity  of  her  ministers  ultimately  extorted  her  reluctant 
signature.  The  Buckowine  was  also  ceded  to  her  by  the 
Turkish  sultan  six  years  afterwards.  No  additions  were 
made  to  the  Austrian  territory  by  either  of  her  successors, 
Joseph  11.  or  Leopold  II.  Francis  II.,  the  reigning  prince, 
whose  accession  took  place  in  1792,  lost  the  ISfetherlands 
and  Lombardy  in  1797,  in  exchange  for  which  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio  gave  him  the  Venetian  territories.  The 
subsequent  treaty  of  Luneville  in  1801  did  not  much  88*001 
his  dominions,  but  the  peace  of  Pressburg  in  1805  was  pur- 
chased by  the  sacrifice  of  his  possessions  in  Italy,  Swabia, 
and  the  Tyrol,  for  which  the  acquisition  of  Salzburg  was 
but  a  poor  indemnity ;  and  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  four  years 
afterwards,  wrested  from  him  in  addition  not  only  a  consi< 
derable  portion  of  Galicia,  which  fell  to  Russia,  but  Carni- 
ola,  Istria,  Salzburg,  the  lands  called  the  '  Innviertel,' 
Venice,  and  other  southern  provinces.  Full  restitution  was, 
however,  made  to  him  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaties  of 
Paris  in  1814,  and  of  Vienna  in  the  following  year.  The 
Breisgau,  we  should  add,  became  the  property  of  Baden  in 
1810.  The  present  sovereign  declared  himself  hereditary 
Emperor  of  Austria  in  1804,  and  laid  down  the  dignity  of 
Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of  the  Romans  two  vears 
afterwards.  By  right  of  his  German  possessions — the  Arch- 
duchy, the  Tyrol,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Austrian-Silesia,  and  the  duchies  of  Au&chwitz 
and  Zator,  which  occupv  an  area  of  75,150  square  miles 
(less  than  one-third  of  bis  whole  dominions),  and  contain 
about  11,550,000  inhabitants— he  is  a  member  of  the  Ger- 
man confederation,  entitled  to  four  out  of  the  seventy  votes 
in  its  fiill  diets,  and  his  representative  has  the  prerogative  of 

Presiding  over  their  deliberations.  As  such  member,  it  is 
is  duty  to  keep  one  in  every  thousand  souls  of  the  nopula- 
tion  of  his  German  dominions  in  a  perfect  state  or  equip- 
ment and  in  marohing  order,  and  to  supply,  in  case  of 
public  emergency,  a  first  contingent  of  94,882  men,  as 
settled  b}r  the  act  of  the  Confederation  in  1 8 1 8,  which  entitles 
that  contingent '  the  first  corps  of  the  confederate  army,*  or 
erstes  Heernau/en.  (For  a  hst  of  the  Austrian  sovereigns, 
see  Habsbu&o.) 

Weight9  and  Meantres^-^Vodei  this  head  we  have  gene- 
rally to  state,  that 


are  equal  to  112  pounds  avoirdup. 
83  English  feet. 
23  English  yards. 

6  Engl,  ft.,  2fy  inchs, 
10  acres. 
10  quarters. 

7  Winchester  bushele, 
100  gallons. 
225^  gallons. 


n 


» 


»» 


tf 


90^  pounds 

80  feet  of  Vienna 

27eUs 

1  klafter  or  fhthom 

^tI  f  yochs 

^5nf^  metzen 

4  metzen 

OrVf  eimer  (or  aulms) 

90|  maas 

1  posting  mile  of  4000  klaftero  „  4iV»  English  miles. 

1  geographical  ditto  3910)      „  4^  ditto. 

(Von  lichtenstem,  OiUlines  qf  the  StatuiicB  of  the  Am- 
itian  Empire,  and  Manual  qfthe  latest  Geogrqphy  qfthe 
Auitrion  Empire ;  Hietj;inger*s,  Demian's,  and  Rohrer'a 
Statistics  i^  Austria;  Gripers  Manual;  Hassel's  Aus- 
trta,  Malchus's  Stales  qf  Europe;  Stein's  Manual  of 
Geog,  and  Stat.;  Schiitz's  Geography;  Blumenbach. 
Kees,  Ridler,  Schnabel,  Czbmig,  &c.) 

AUSTRIA,  ARCHDUCHY  OF.    [See  Ens,  Pro- 

VINCKS  OF  THbJ 

AUTHENTIC,  in  music,  a  term  used  in  the  antient 
ecclesiastical  modes  [see  Modes],  but  utterly  unknown  in 
modem  music,  whether  sacred  or  secular. 

Almost  every  writer  on  the  subject  attempts  to  explain 
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the  word  thus :— when  the  octave  is  divided  hannonicnlly, 
as  in  the  proportion  6,  4.  3.— that  is  to  say,  when  the  fifXh 
is  below  and  ihe  fourth  above,  e.g. 


m 


^^ 


then  the  mode  is  called  authentic.  When  the  octave  is 
divided  arithmetically,  in  the  proportion  4,  3,  2,— that  is, 
when  the  fifth  is  ahove  the  fourth,  e.g. 


m 


■^ 


22: 


the  mode  is  then  called  plagcU,    [See  Plaoal.] 

Dr.  Pepusch  throws  more  light  on  the  matter  than  any 
writer  whom  we  have  consulted.  He  says,  *  When  the  fugue 
is  in  the  fifth  ahove  or  helow,  or  in  the  fourth  ahove  or  below, 
then  one  of  the  parts  is  in  the  authentic,  the  other  in  the 
plagal  mode  of  tne  key  we  compose  in.*  Handel's  chorus, 
'  He  trusted  in  God,*  in  the  Messiah,  may  be  offered  as  an 
example  of  this,  where  the  subject  is  in  the  authentic  mode, 
the  answer  in  the  plagal.  But,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
the  term  is  now  entirely  disused,  even  by  writers  of  fugues 
and  canons,  and  only  introduced  here  as  some  aid  to  those 
who  may  encounter  it  in  the  old  writers  on  music. 

AUTHENTICA,  a  barbarous  Latin  version  of  the  No- 
vellas of  Justinian,  so  called  by  early  writers  on  the  civil 
law,  from  its  being  a  literal  translation  from  the  original 
Greek.    (See  Ducange,  Gloss,  ad  verbum,) 

AUTO-DE-FE'  (Act  of  Faith),  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
termed  by  foreigners,  AUTO-DA-FE',  was  the  public  and 
solemn  reading  of  extracts  from  the  trials  promoted  by  the 
Inquisition,  and  of  the  sentences  pronounced  by  the  judges 
of  that  tribunal.  At  this  form  or  act  the  offenders  them- 
selves were  present,  or  in  case  of  their  death  or  unavoidable 
absence,  their  bones  or  effigies  were  substituted  for  them : 
there  were  also  present  the  civil  authorities  and  corporate 
bodies  of  the  town  where  it  was  performed,  particularly  the 
criminal  judge,  into  whose  hands  the  offenders  were  de- 
livered, that  he  might  inflict  upon  them  the  punishment 
prescribed  by  the  laws ;  the  fire,  gallows,  and  executioners 
naving  been  previously  prepared  by  order  of  the  inquisitors. 
When  this  execution  was  performed  with  the  highest  pomp 
and  ceremony,  it  was  called  auto  publico  general^  general 
and  public  act.  There  was  also  an  auto  particular,  private 
act,  at  which  the  inquiititors  and  criminal  judge  only  were 
present ;  the  autillo,  held  in  the  halls  of  the  Inquisition, 
in  the  presence  of  such  persons  as  the  inquisitors  invited, 
and  of^  the  ministers  of  the  tribunals  alone ;  and,  finally, 
the  auto  singular,  held  in  the  church,  or  in  the  public 
square,  against  a  single  individual.  The  following  is  the 
description  given  by  Olmo  of  the  auto  publico  general  cele- 
brated at  Madrid  in  1680 : — 

King  Carlos  II.  having  signified  his  desire  to  witness  and 
add  solemnity  by  his  presence  to  one  of  these  spectacles, 
the  inquisitor-general,  who  was  then  Don  Diego  Sarmiento 
de  VuUadares,  bishop  of  Oviedo,  knowing  that  the  prisons  of 
Madrid  and  other  places  were  crowded  with  culprits,  ap- 
pointed Sunday,  the  30th  of  June,  fur  the  celebration  of  a 
general  auto-de-f6.  The  king  gave  orders  to  provide  the 
necessary  (Unds  for  the  removU  of  the  prisoners  to  the 
capital,  and  for  the  erection  of  the  amphitheatre.  All  the 
authorities  and  corporate  bodies  of  the  town,  and  likewise 
the /ami Hares  and  officers  of  the  tribunals,  having  been 
invited  to  attend,  a  procession  was  formed,  consisting  of 
150  officers  of  the  tribunal,  all  mounted  on  lK>rses  richly 
caparisoned,  and  accompanied  by  a  military  band.  With 
this  parade  the  auto  was  announced  on  the  30th  of  May, 
first  at  the  door  of  the  inquisitor-general,  next  before  the 
king's  palace,  and  afterwards  in  all  the  public  places  of  the 
metropolis,  in  the  following  manner : — *  The  inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  Madrid  are  hereby  informed  that  the  holy  office 
of  the  Inquisition  of  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Toledo  will 
celebrate  a  general  auto-de-fe  on  Sunday  the  30th  of  June 
of  the  present  year,  and  that  all  those  who  shall  in  any  way 
contribute  towards  the  promotion  of,  or  be  present  at,  the 
said  auto,  will  be  made  partakers  of  all  the  spiritual  graces 
gmnted  by  the  Roman  pontiff.*  With  this  encouragement 
such  energy  was  exhibited  by  everybody,  that  the  amphi- 
theatre was  begun  on  the  23d  and  completed  on  the  28th  of 


May.    Not  fewer  than  fifly  master-builders,  with  iheir  •/.  u:  It- 
men,  went  to  offer  their  assistance,  and  laboured  incoii'^antly, 
stopping  only  the  necessary  time  to  take  their  meals,  uiul 
joyfully  exclaiming  in  the  middle  of  their  work, '  Success  to 
the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  I  all  will  be  done  in  due  time ;  and 
if  materials  should  be  wanting,  we  will  pull  down  our  hou&es 
to  supply  what  is  necessary  to  accomplish  so  holy  a  pur- 
pose !     The  amphitheatre  was  erected  in  the  Plaza  Ma)  or, 
or  Great  Square,  and  was  190  feet  long,  and  100  wide.    It 
was  elevated  thirteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  square. 
There  were  two  entrances  to  it ;  one  on  the  east  side  for  the 
grand  inquisitor,  and  another  on  the  north  side  for  the  kinir. 
Both  the  oalconies  for  the  king  and  the  grand  inquisitor 
I  were  hung  with  crimson  damask,  spread  with  rich  carpots. 
and  contained  two  magnificent  thrones.    Under  the  sciifroM 
of  the  tribunal  were  eight  rooms,  some  of  which  were  des- 
tined as  prisons  for  the  culprits,  others  for  dinner  and  re- 
freshment, one  for  the^  preacher,  and  another  for  the  pric'^t 
who  performed  the  mass.     Under  the  staircase  of  the  same 
scaffold  were  other  apartments  for  the  inferior  ministers, 
and  where  the  criminals  might  take  some  refreshment  in 
case  of  their  fainting  or  meeting  with  any  other  accident 
during  the  ceremony. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  a  troop  of  the  soldiers  or  the 
faith  proceeded  from  the  tribunal  to  the  Plazuela  de  Alculn, 
where  the  marquis  of  Ugena,  the  mayor  of  Madrid,  had 
caused  a  number  of  bundles  of  wood  to  he  prepared ;  and 
every  soldier  having  fixed  one  bundle  on  the  point  of  \\U 
halbert,  they  went  to  the  king's  palace.  The  captain  of  the 
troop  presented  the  king  with  a  bundle,  which  he  carried 
on  his  shield,  richly  ornamented  and  decorated  with  ribands. 
Carlos  having  shown  it  to  his  ^ueen,  returned  it  to  the  cap- 
tain, signifying  to  him  his  desire  that  it  should  be  the  first 
bundle  to  be  put  in  the  brasero,  or  hurning-place.  The 
company  then  proceeded  to  the  brasero,  which  was  built 
about  300  paces  from  the  gate  of  Fuencarral,  towards  the 
right  of  the  road  to  the  village  of  that  name.  The  brasero 
was  a  piece  of  masonry,  of  which  the  area  was  sixty  feet 
square ;  it  was  elevated  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  and  sutfi- 
ciently  capacious  to  contain  conveniently  tlie  culprits,  the 
executioners,  and  the  monks  appointed  to  offer  the  comforts 
of  religion  to  the  victims  in  their  last  moments. 

On  the  evening  before  the  day  appo  inted  for  the  auto. 
the  prisoners  were  removed  from  the  houses  of  the  inquisi- 
tors, where  they  had  been  placed  both  for  want  of  room  in 
the  prisons  of  the  tribunal,  and  to  keep  them  separate  from 
one  another,  to  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition.  There,  hav- 
ing separated  those  who  were  to  suffer  the  capital  punish- 
ment, the  deacon  of  the  inquisitors,  accompanied  by  several 
monks,  delivered  to  each  of  the  victims  the  following  ad- 
dress : — •  Brother,  your  process  has  been  examined  by  per- 
sons of  great  learning  and  knowledge,  and  your  crimes  are 
so  great,  and  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  has  been  deemed  pro- 
per to  pronounce  sentence  of  death,  in  order  to  punish  them. 
To-morrow  you  die.  Prepare  yourself  as  you  ought;  for 
this  purpose  I  leave  with  you  two  monlu.*  A  commission 
of  the  tribunal  was  sitting  all  night  to  hear  the  recantations 
of  such  of  the  culprits  as  might  repent  and  confess. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  procession 
moved  from  the  house  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  following 
order : — The  soldiers  of  the  faith  led  the  march  ;  the  cross 
of  the  parish,  covered  with  a  black  veil,  and  attended  by 
twelve  priests  in  surplices,  came  next;  then  followed  1^0 
victims,  of  whom  fifty-five  were  relajados,  or  condemned  to 
the  fire,  thirty- four  in  efiigy,  and  twenty-one  in  person.  Some 
of  the  effigies  bore  in  their  hands  boxes  containing  the  bones 
of  those  whom  they  represented,  and  others  their  heretical 
writings.  Of  the  relojados  who  appeared  in  person,  twehc 
had  gags  in  their  mouths,  and  their  hands  tied.  AH  were 
accompanied  by  monks.  Next  came  the  offioera  of  the 
Inquisition,  in  the  midst  of  whom  were  two  members  of  the 
congregation  of  San  Pedro  Martir,  each  bearing  a  box 
covered  with  gold  cloth,  containing  the  trials  of  the  culprits ; 
then  followed  a  considerable  number  of  familiares,  the 
greatest  part  of  whom  were  either  grandees  or  their  sons,  all 
on  horseback.  The  general  inquisitor,  upon  a  fine  bay 
horse,  with  trappings  of  velvet,  of  violet  colour,  and  accom- 
panied by  twelve  lacqueys,  dressed  in  livery  of  the  same 
stuff  and  colour,  closed  the  procession.  A  guanl  of  fifiy 
men,  dressed  in  black  satin  with  silver  lace,  escorted  the 
inquisitor.  Tliis  guard  was  commanded  by  the  Marquis  of 
Malpica,  who  marched  at  the  head  of  it  upon  a  horse  mag- 
nificently caparisoned.    The  procession  having  reached  the 
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unpbitlieatre,  the  eriminalg  were  paraded  before  the  king  and 
the  royal  family.  A  solemn  mass  then  began,  and  a  sermon 
was  delivered  by  the  preacher  of  the  king.  After  the  ser- 
mon, an  extract  of  the  process  of  each  culprit  and  his  sen- 
tence were  read.  All  these  ceremonies  lasted  titl  four  p.m. 
One  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Inquisition,  called  the  secre- 
tario  del  secret o,  then  took  the  relajados  by  the  hand,  and 
delivered  them  to  the  civil  officer,  saying  that  he  delivered 
the  persons  of  those  criminals  into  the  hands  of  the  secular 
jtid<re,  praying  him  most  earnestly  to  deal  mercifully  and 
kindly  with  them.  The  victims  were  accordingly  conducted 
to  the  brasero,  riding  upon  asses,  and  preceded  by  an  escort 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  faith.  Behind  them  were  the  civil 
officers  and  executioners.  The  secretary  of  the  Inquisition 
followed  behind  the  procession,  and  attended  the  execu- 
tion to  bear  testimony  that  the  sentence  had  been  exactly 
(Mm plied  with.  When  the  victims  arrived  at  the  brasero, 
the  penitent  were  strangled  and  then  burnt,  and  the  im- 
penitent were  cast  into  tne  fire  alive.  Some  of  the  latter 
threw  themselves  boldly  into  the  tlames,  and  it  seems  that 
this  act  of  courage  produced  some  favourable  impression 
on  the  minds  of  the  spectators,  for  our  author  endeavours  to 
warn  the  unconscious  against  the  danger  of  taking  for  a 
proof  of  valour  what  was  nothing  else  than  a  brutal  and 
culpable  act  of  despair.  The  execution  lasted  until  half 
afler  nine  on  the  following  morning.  In  the  mean  time 
(that  is,  after  four  p.m.)  the  inquisitor  continued  the  reading 
of  the  sentences  against  the  other  criminals,  and  absolved 
&uch  as  liad  repented.   The  ceremony  ended  at  nine  p.m. 

Such  is  the  description  given  by  Olmo,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness, and  an  officer  of  the  Inquisition,  of  this  horrible 
festival.  In  the  different  autos-do-fe  which  have  been  cele- 
brated in  Spain,  from  the  first  which  took  place  at  Seville 
in  1481,  to  the  abolition  of  the  tribunal  by  the  cortes  in 
1^13,  no  less  than  341,02]  victims  have  suffered  various 
ponishments.  The  last  auto,  according  to  Llorente,  was 
the  auto  singular,  celebrated  in  December,  1815,  at  Mexi- 
ro,  against  a  certain  ecclesiastic  named  Morellos,  accused 
of  heresy.  He  was  absolved  from  the  charge  of  heresy,  but 
was  afterwards  hung  by  order  of  the  viceroy  for  high  trea- 
»on.  as  being  concerned  in  a  plot  to  effect  the  emancipation 
of  Mexico  from  Spain. 

(See  Olmo,  Relacion  del  Auto  General  de  Fit  celebrado 
en  Madrid^  en  1680;  Llorente,  Historia  Critica  de  la  In- 
qnieieion.) 

AUTOGRAPH,  from  the  Greek  avroypa^v,  written 
ttith  ones  own  hand^  an  original  manuscript ;  the  hand- 
writing of  any  person. 

This  word,  m  relation  to  manuscripts,  is  used  in  opposition 
to  an  apograph,  or  copy. 

Collections  of  autographs,  as  the  handwritings  of  indi- 
vidual persons,  had  ueir  origin  about  the  middle  of  the 
Miteentb  century  in  German v,  where  the  gentry,  and 
especially  persons  who  travelled,  carried  about  with  them 
itnite-ffaper  books,  to  obtain  and  preserve  in  them  the  sig- 
natures of  persons  of  eminence,  or  new  acquaintance; 
whence  such  a  book  received  most  generally  the  name  of 
AlMtm ;  though  it  was  sometimes  called  '  Hortus,*  or 
'  Thesaurus  Amicorum.*  Persons  who  travelled,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  showed,  by  such  means,  what  sort  of  company 
they  had  kept  (See  the  facts  mentioned  in  Izaak  Walton's 
Lt/eofSir  Henry  Wotton,  Reliq.  Wotton.  edit.  1651  ;  and 
Waiiley's  Account  qf  the  Uarleian  MS.  933,  in  his  Cata- 
lij^ue.)  These  albums  are  frequently  found  in  the  manu- 
Mnpt  libraries  of  Europe.  Several  are  pre8er>'ed  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  some  are  adorned  with  splendid 
i! laminations.  The  oldest  (MS,  Sloan.  851)  bears  a  date 
u  early  as  1578.  and  appears  to  have  belonged  to  a  lady  : 
i  then  will  be  found  in  the  MSS.  Sloan.  2035,  2360,  2597, 
>^I5,  3416.  There  is  one  also  in  the  same  repository, 
preserved  in  the  library  which  belonged  to  George  the 
Third,  evidently  made  for  King  Charles  the  First,  with 
«ho«e  and  his  queen's  mottoes  and  signatures  it  opens. 

*  l(>-i6.  Si  vis  omnia  subjicere,  sul^iee  te  rationi,  Carolus,  R.* 

*  En  Dicu  est  mon  esp^rance,  Henriettc  Marie,  R.'  The 
4>tber  signatures  with  short  sentences,  English  and  foreign, 
are  numerous,  all  upon  paper,  but  with  alternate  leaves  of 
vellum,  bearing  rich  illuminations  of  the  arms  of  the  re- 
spective parties,  inserted.  Amongst  them  are  the  signature 
and  arms  of  Charlotte  de  Tremouille,  countess  of  Derby, 
aRerwanIs  the  celebrated  defendress  of  Latham  Hou^c. 

The  album  of  the  syno<l  of  Dort.  a. d.  1618,  1619,  is  still 
e:;tan:.   It  was  collected  by  John  Dibbeztus,  or  Dibbits,  the 


pastor  of  the  church,  and  is  at  present  in  the  possession  of 
Dawson  Turner,  Esq. 

The  earliest  royal  autograph  of  England,  now  known,  is 
the  small  figure  of  a  cross,  made  by  the  hand  of  King 
William  Rufus,  in  the  centre  of  a  charter,  by  which  the 
manor  of  Lambeth  was  granted  to  the  church  of  Rochester. 
This  charter  is  preser>'ed  amongst  those  which  were 
bequeathed  some  years  ago  to  tho  British  Museum  by 
Lord  Frederick  Campbell.  The  next  royal  autograph 
known  is  Le  Boy  R,  ii\,  the  signature  of  King  Richard  II., 
afllxcd  to  two  documents,  one  prcser^'ed  in  the  archives  of 
the  Tower  of  London,  the  other  relating  to  the  surrender 
of  Brest,  among  the  Cottonian  manuscripts.  From  his 
time  the  royal  signatures  of  England  continue  in  uninter- 
rupted succession. 

We  sometimes  read  of  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta, 
which  really  means  the  sealing :  a  signature  at  that  period 
was  not  the  authentic  attestation  of  an  instrument,  or  even 
of  a  letter. 

D'Israeli,  in  his  second  series  of  Curiosities  o/Literature, 
vol.  ii.  p.  207 — 214,  has  given  a  section  on  *  Autographs,* 
partly  taken  from  a  small  volume  by  a  disciple  of  levator, 
published  at  Paris  in  1816,  entitled  *  LArl  de  juger  du 
Caractere  des  Hommes  sur  leurs  Ecritures,'  and  accom- 
panied by  twenty-four  plates  of  illustrations. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  true,  that  nations  are  distinguished 
by  their  writing ;  and  that  the  vivacity  and  variableness  of 
the  Frenchman,  and  the  delicacy  and  suppleness  of  the 
Italian,  are  perceptibly  distinct  from  the  slowness  and 
strength  of  pen  discoverable  in  the  writing  of  the  German, 
Dane,  and  Swede ;  and  that  when  we  are  in  grief  we  may 
not  write  as  we  do  in  joy.  Shenstone,  in  one  of  his  letters 
said,  '  I  want  to  see  Mrs.  Jago's  handwriting,  that  I  may 
judge  of  her  temper  :*  and  (^neral  Paoli  told  Mr.  North- 
cote  that  he  had  decided  on  the  character  and  dispositions 
of  a  man  from  his  letters  and  the  handwriting.  But 
numerous  causes  must  always  counteract  or  obstruct  that 
analogy  which  many  think  the  handwriting  of  an  individual 
bears  to  his  character:  and  none  more  than  that  close  imita- 
tion which  the  hand  of  an  assiduous  scholar  is  hkely  to 
bear  to  that  of  his  instructor.  The  form  and  fashion  of 
Roger  Ascham's  handwriting  is  clearly  perceptible  in 
the  autographs  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth  and  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

In  later  times,  collections  of  autographs  have  been  formed 
far  more  extensive  than  those  which  the  Germans  made  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  There  is  one, 
though  of  comparatively  small  extent,  in  the  British 
Museum,  formed  by  the  late  Sir  William  Musgrave ;  but 
infinitely  larger  collections  have  been  made  by  Dawson 
Turner,  Esq.,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  and  by  Mr.  Upcott,  late 
of  the  London  Institution.  Autographs  have  an  occasional 
utility,  not  only  beyond  the  mere  amusement  afforded  to 
the  collector,  but  beyond  the  intrinsic  interest  of  their  con- 
tents as  letters  or  notes:  they  are  often  serviceable  in 
verifying  the  hand-writing  of  scholars  who  have  been 
busied  in  historical  researcnes,  or  in  making  collations  of» 
or  commenting  upon,  the  antient  classics. 

The  first  English  work  in  which  a  series  of  fao-similes  of 
autographs  appeared,  was  Sir  John  Fenn  s  Original  Letters 
from  the  Archives  qfthe  Paston  Family ,  published  in  1 787  ; 
followed  by  '  British  Autography,  a  collection  of  fac-similes 
of  the  handwriting  of  roysd  and  illustrious  personages,  witK 
their  authentic  portraits,  by  John  Thane,'  3  vols.  4to.  1 789 — 
1791.  Another  work,  more  extensive  and  more  correct 
will  be  found  in  Autographs  of  Boyal,  Noble,  Learned,  and 
Bemarkable  Personages,  conspicuous  in  English  History^ 
from  the  Beign  of  Bichard  IL  to  thai  o/  Charles  IL^ 
by  John  Grough  Nichols,  fol.  Lend.  1 829 ;  from  the  preface 
to  which  some  of  the  preceding  particulars  have  been 
derived. 

AUTO'LYCUS  of  Pitane,  in  /Eolia  [see  Astronomy, 
p.  531],  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  writers  on  the  Sphere  who 
remain,  has  left  a  work  Ilfpi  Kivov/cfvifc  e^aipac,  On  the 
Sphere  in  Motion,  and  another  TIcpi  lircroXbfv  xal  Sveiw^ 
On  Risings  and  Settings.  He  lived  about  B.C.  300.  His 
works  are  only  worth  mention  as  showing  the  state  of 
astronomical  theory  among  the  Greeks  of  his  time,  and  are 
fully  described  by  Delambre  in  his  Hist,  Ast,  Anc,  vol.  i., 
p.  1 9,  &c.  The  only  Greek  edition  of  th*s  author  is  that  of 
Conr.  Rauchfuss  (Dasypodius),  Strasburg,  1572,  containing, 
besides  Autolycus,  Thcodosius  and  Barlaam.  There  is  also 
Forcadel's  French  translation  of  Autolycus  aiid  Theodosius, 
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Paris,  1572;  a  Latin  version  (anonymous),  Rome,  1568; 
another  of  Jos.  Auria,  with  the  commentary  of  Maurolycus, 
Rome,  1687,  of  the  first-mentioned  work  only,  and  of  the 
second,  by  the  same  editor,  Rome,  1588;  both  together, 
with  scholia,  by  the  same,  Rome,  1591 ;  and  the  work  on 
the  Sphere  is  in  the  UnwericB  Geometric,  ^.,  Synopsis  of 
Mersenne,  Paris,  1644.  There  are  five  manuscripts  of  Au- 
tolyous  in  the  Vatican  library. 

AUTOMATON,  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  meaning 
self-movedt  is  a  name  generally  applied  to  all  machines 
which  are  so  constructed  as  to  imitate  any  actions  of  men  or 
nnimals.  Without  pretending  to  describe  the  mechanical 
details,  we  shall  give  some  account  of  the  extent  to  which 
this  amusing  species  of  ingenuity  has  been  carried. 

We  may  pass  over  the  pigeon  of  Archytas,  the  clock  of 
Charlemagne,  the  automaton  made  by  Albertus  Magnus 
to  open  his  door  when  any  one  knocked,  the  speaking  head 
of  Roger  Bacon,  the  fly  of  Regiomontanus,  and  several 
others,  not  knowing  whether  their  performances  may  not 
have  been  exaggerated.  They  serve  to  show,  however,  that 
the  idea  of  ap^ying  machinery  to  imitate  life  is  of  very 
antient  date,  and  that  considerable  success  was  not  deemed 
impossible. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1729,  a 
description  is  given  of  a  set  of  actors  representing  a  panto- 
mime in  five  acts.  But  previously  to  this,  M.  Camus  had 
described  an  automaton  group  which  he  had  constructed  for 
the  amusement  of  Louis  XIV.,  consisting  of  a  coach  and 
horses,  &c.  The  coachman  smacked  his  whip,  and  the 
horses  immediately  set  off,  moving  their  legs  after  the 
manner  of  real  horses.  The  carriage  turned  at  the  edge  of 
the  table  on  which  it  was  placed,  and  when  opposite  to  the 
king,  it  stopped,  a  page  got  down  and  opened  the  door,  on 
which  a  lady  alighted,  presented  a  petition  with  a  curtsy, 
and  re-entered  the  carriage.  The  page  then  shut  the  door, 
the  carriage  proceeded,  and  the  servant,  running  after  it, 
jumped  up  behind  it.  (Hutton,  Mathematical  Recreations, 
vol.  iL  p.  95.)  This  is  by  no  means  inconceivable,  but  is 
somewhat  hard  to  believe. 

The  flute-player  of  Vaucanson  is  fully  described  in  the 
Enc,  Meth.f  article  '  Androide.*  It  was  exhibited  at  Paris 
in  1 738,  where  it  was  seen  by  M.  D'Aleml^rt,  who  wrote 
the  above  article.  It  really  played  on  the  f^te,  that  is, 
projected  the  air  with  its  lips  against  the  embouchure,  pro- 
ducing the  different  octaves  by  expanding  and  contracting 
their  opening ;  forcing  more  or  less  air,  in  the  manner  of 
living  performers,  and  regulating  the  tones  by  its  fingers. 

It  commanded  three  octaves,  tae  fullest  scale  of  the  in- 
strument, containing  several  notes  of  great  difficulty  to 
most  performers.  It  articulated  the  notes  witli  the  lips. 
Its  height  was  nearly  six  feet,  with  a  pedestal,  in  which 
some  of  the  machinery  was  contained. 

Two  automaton  flute  players  were  exhibited  in  this 
country  some  years  ago,  as  perfect  as  the  preceding,  except 
(if  our  memory  serves  us)  in  the  articulation,  which  we  did 
not  perceive.  They  were  of  the  size  of  life,  and  performed 
ten  or  twelve  duets.  That  they  really  played  the  flute  we 
saw  proved,  by  placing  the  finger  on  any  hole  which  for  the 
moment  was  unstopped  by  the  automaton. 

The  automaton  trumpeter  of  Maelzcl,  the  inventor  of  the 
metronome,  exhibited  at  Vienna,  is  thus  described  in  the 
Journal  des  Modes  for  180d.  (We  cite  from  a  very  useful 
work,  the  Dictionary  qf  Musicians^  London,  Sainsbury  and 
Co.,  1827.)  '  From  a  tent  M.  Maelzcl  led  out  a  martial 
figure,  in  the  uniform  of  a  trumpeter  of  the  Austrian 
dragoon  regiment  Albert,  his  trumpet  being  at  his  mouth. 
After  having  pressed  the  figure  on  the  left  shoulder,  it 
played  not  only  the  Austrian  cavalry  march,  and  all  the 
signals  of  that  army,  but  also  a  march  and  an  allegro  by 
Weigl,  which  was  accompanied  by  the  whole  orchestra. 
After  this,  the  dress  of  the  figure  was  completely  changed 
into  that  of  a  French  trumpeter  of'  the  guard ;  it  then 
began  to  play  the  French  cavalry  march,  all  the  sienals, 
and  lastly,  a  march  of  Dussek's,  and  an  allegro  of  Pleyd, 
accompanied  again  by  the  full  orchestra.  The  sound  of 
this  trumpet  is  pure,  and  more  agreeable  than  that  which 
the  ablest  musician  could  produce  from  that  instrument, 
because  the  breath  of  the  man  gives  the  inside  of  the 
trumpet  a  moisture  which  is  prejudicial  to  the  purity  of  the 
tone.  Maelzel  publicly  wound  up  his  instrument  only 
twice,  and  this  was  on  the  left  hip.* 
In  1741,  M.  Vaucanson  produced  a  flageolet-player  who 

beat  Ik  tambourine  with  one  hand«   The  i&geolet  had  only 


three  holes,  and  some  notes  were  made  by  balf^topping 
these.  The  foroe  of  wind  required  to  produce  the  lowest 
note  was  one  ounoe ;  the  highest,  fifty-six  pounds  (French). 
Its  construction  was  altogether  different  from  that  of  the 
flute-player. 

The  same  year,  M.  Vaucanson  produced  a  duck,  which 
has  been  considered  as  the  most  ingenious  of  his  perform- 
ances. It  dabbled  in  the  water,  swam,  drank,  and  quacked 
like  a  real  duck ;  and  the  peculiar  motions  of  the  animal 
were  very  successfully  imitated.  It  raised  and  moved  its 
wings,  and  dressed  its  feathers  with  its  bilL  It  extended 
its  neck,  took  barley  from  the  band  and  swallowed  it; 
during  which  the  natural  motion  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
was  perfectly  perceptible.  It  digested  the  food  it  had 
swallowed  by  means  of  materials  provided  for  its  solution  in 
the  stomach.  The  inventor  made  no  secret  of  the  ma- 
chinery, which  excited  great  admiration  at  the  time. 

Several  other  automata  are  described  in  Hutton*s  Mcdhe- 
matical  Dictionary,  article  '  Automaton ;  *  in  particular, 
one  of  M.  Droz  which  drew  several  likenesses  of  public 
characters.  A  machine  which  wrote  and  drew,  and  another 
which  performed  on  the  pianoforte,  were  also  exhibited  some 
years  ago  in  London. 

The  celebrated  chess-player  is  now  usually  considered  as 
a  solved  mystery.  It  is  supposed  (and  has  not  been  denied) 
that  a  boy  was  concealed  inside  the  figure.  The  great 
difficulty  existed  only  so  long  as  it  was  imagined  that  the 
player  was  outside  the  figure ;  nevertheless  Sie  machinery 
by  which  the  hands  were  regulated  must  have  been  in- 
genious. 

In  looking  at  the  preceding  instances,  our  readers  will 
regret  that  so  much  power  of  invention  has  been  wasted 
upon  trifles.  What  is  Vaucanson  compared  with  Ark- 
wright  in  tho  estimation  of  posterity  ? 

AUTONCyMEA  (Risso),  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  Ion?- 
tailed  decapod  crustaceans,  founded  on  Autonomea  Olivii, 
which  is  a  little  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  bears 
great  resemblance  in  form  to  Nika  and  Alpheus,  Auto- 
nomea lives  solitarily  in  sea-weed,  &c.,  and  tne  female  pro- 
duces red  eges,  which  she  carries  with  heT  about  the  middle 
of  summer.  It  is  found  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  sometimes, 
but  rarely,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice.     [See  Nika.] 

AUTUN,  a  city  in  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Sadne  et  Loire,  on  the  river  Arroux,  one  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Loire.  It  is  179  miles  S.E.  of  Paris,  and  65  N.N.W. 
of  M^n,  capital  of  the  department 

Autun  is  one  of  the  most  antient  cities  in  France,  having 
existed  before  the  Roman  conquest  under  Julius  CflBsar. 
It  was  known  under  the  name  of  Bibracte,  and  belonged  to 
the  iEdui,  a  powerful  people  in  Gaul.  Ciesar  (jdeBelL  Gail 
lib.  i.  c.  23)  speaks  of  it  as  *  by  far  the  greatest  and  weal- 
thiest town'  belonging  to  that  people ;  and  again  (lib.  ^ii< 
c.  55)  as  possessing  the  greatest  mfluence  among  tUem. 
It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  under  Augustus,  whose  name 
it  took,  combining  it  with  the  Celtic  termination  dun  (a 
hill),  and  thus  forming  the  name  Augusto-duoum,  of 
which  the  modem  name  Autun  is  a  corruption.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  borne  also  the  names  Julia,  Polia,  and  Flo- 
rentia. 

In  the  third  century  it  suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of 
war.  Tetricus,  one  of  those  aspirants  to  sovereign  power 
(commonly  but  erroneously  termed  *  The  Thirty  Tyrants'), 
who  rose  during  the  period  of  weakness  consequent  on  the 
defeat  and  captivity  of  the  Emperor  Valcrianus,  and  the 
luxurious  carelessness  of  his  son  Gallienus,  having  assumed 
the  imperial  purple,  and  extended  his  dominion  over  Gaul 
and  over  parts  of  Spain  and  Britain,  besieged  Autun>  aud 
took  it  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the  inhabityuls. 
From  the  effects  of  this  severe  blow,  the  town  was  raised 
by  the  patronage  of  the  emperor  Constantius  Chlorus  and 
his  son  Constantino  the  Great,  from  whom  it  receive*!  much 
kindness.  In  gratitude  to  these  princes,  whose  family 
name  was  Flavins,  the  town  took  the  name  of  Fiavia.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  some  antiquaries  have  endeavourc<l 
to  show  that  Bibracte  was  identical,  not  with  Augustodu- 
num,  but  with  a  mountain  several  miles  from  it,  called 
Beuvrai;  but  D'Anville  and  others,  whose  authority  we 
have  followed,  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Augustodunum 
and  Bibracte  were  identical,  and  D'Anville  points  out  the 
cause  of  the  opposite  error  in  the  supposed  derivation  of 
the  name  Beuvrai  from  Bibracte. 

Upon  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  power,  the  town  was 
reduced  to  Mhes  by  Attila,  king  of  uie  EunBt  fto^  <^^' 
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wards  came  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Borgundians 
and  the  Franks.  In  the  time  of  Charles  Martel  (ahout 
AJ>.  730),  when  the  Saracens  invaded  France,  they  took 
and  burnt  Autun,  which  has  never  recovered  its  former 
eminence*. 

The  antient  town  stood  on  the  left  or  south-east  bank 
of  the  river  Arroux,  and  at  the  foot  of  three  hills  which 
now  hear  the  names  of  Moni-Dru  or  Drud  (supposed  to 
have  been  derived  from  its  being  a  place  where  druidical 
assemblies  were  held),  Mont-Jeu  or  Jou  (from  a  temple  of 
Jupiter  upon  it),  and  Moni-Cenu,  From  the.  last-named 
of  these  eminences,  which  has,  like  the  Mont  Cenis  of  the 
Alps,  a  lake  on  its  summit,  the  town  is  well  supplied  with 
water  in  every  part 

The  remains  of  antiquity  are  numerous.  The  circuit  of 
the  antient  walls  may  still  be  traced.  They  are  of  consi- 
derable extent  (between  three  and  a  quarter  and  three  and 
a  half  English  miles,  or  possibly  more)»  built  with  great 
soUdity,  of  stones  so  well  fitted  and  so  nicely  joined  as  to 
give  to  the  whole  the  ap|iearance  of  solid  rock.  These 
walls  were  flanked  with  a  great  number  of  towers,  at  un- 
equal distances  from  each  other*  and  are  supposed  by  some 
to  be  of  earlier  date  tlum  the  Roman  Conquest.  The  space 
inclosed  by  the  walls  was  in  form  approacning  to  oval,  with 
Hi  longer  diameter  in  the  direction  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
about  one  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length.  The  shorter 
diameter  was  about  two- thirds  of  the  longer  one.  The 
number  of  gates  is  a  disputed  point.  Some  contend  for 
only  four,  the  Porta  Senonica  (gate  of  Sens),  otherwise  the 
Prrria  Janualin  (gate  of  Janus),  to  the  N.W. ;  the  Porta 
Un^onensis  (gate  of  Langres),  on  the  N.E.;  the  Porta 
CabilohensiM  (gate  of  ChSlons),  otherwise  Porta  Romana 
(Roman  gate),  on  the  S.  or  S.E. ;  and  the  Porta  Druidutn 
(srate  of  the  Druids),  on  the  S.W.  There  were,  it  is  likely, 
some  smaller  gates  or  posterns.  Of  these  gates,  the  first 
two  remain,  viz.,  the  Porta  Senonica,  now  called  Porte 
cT  Arroux,  from  the  river  Arroux,  close  to  which  it  stands ; 
arid  the  Porta  Un^onensie,  now  Porte  Saint  Andre,  close  to, 
and  indeed  partly  mcorporated  with,  the  church  of  St,  Andre f 
or  St  Andrew.  The  Porte  D'Arroux,  or  gate  of  the  Arroux, 
through  which  the  traveller  from  Paris  enters  Autun,  is 
a  kind  of  triumphal  arch  built  of  stone,  without  any  mortar 
or  cement,  about  53  feet  high  and  64  feet  broad,  having 
tvo  greater  archways  for  carriages*  and  two  smaller  ones 
for  UMt  passengers.  Above  these  is  an  entablature,  and 
then  a  kind  of  open  gallery  with  seven  arches  yet  remain- 
ing of  ten  which  Ibrmerly  existed.  The  pilasters  which 
separate  these  arches  are  fluted,  and  are  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  This  gallery  was  never  finished  on  the  inner  or 
town  side  of  the  gate.  The  architectural  ornaments  are 
elegantly  sculptured.  The  Porte  St,  Andre,  or  gate  of  St. 
Andrew,  is  almost  as  well  preserved,  and  nearly  similar  to 
the  other,  except  that  the  pilasters  are  of  a  different  order. 
It  had  two  projections  or  wmgs  on  the  outer  side,  or  side  of 
the  country,  one  of  which  now  forms  a  chapel  of  the  church 
of  St.  Andrew ;  the  other  has  been  destroyed.  Two  main 
streets  ran  through  the  town,  one  from  the  gate  of  Janus  to 
the  Roman  gate,  and  the  other  from  the  gate  of  Langres  to 
that  of  the  iSuids.  On  the  first  of  these  ways,  just  within  the 
erste  of  Janus,  was  a  fine  pavement,  formed  with  irregularly- 
shaped  but  well-fltted  blocks  of  granite,  laid  on  a  bed  of 
imaller  atones  (caiiioutage).  It  was  destroyed  in  1 776,  be- 
cause it  stopped  the  passage  of  the  horses  which  went  that 
way.  Some  traces  of  a  similar  pavement  have  been  ob- 
served in  other  parts  of  the  town.  These  ways,  which 
led  to  the  main  arches  of  the  gates,  had  footways  leading 
to  the  smaller  side  arches.  At  the  intersection  of  the  two 
main  streets  was  the  Martude  Forum,  whieh  retains  some 
trace  of  its  antient  designation  in  the  name  Marchau,  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  (where  the  Abbey  of  St,  Jean  te 
Graxid,  or  St.  John  the  Great,  was  afterwards  built),  the 
temple  of  Cybele  is  supposed  to  have  stood,  and  some  have 
thought  that  the  tower,  which  was  common  to  the  abbey 
and  to  the  parish  church  of  St.  John,  was  part  of  the  temple. 
It  is  believed  that  in  the  foundation  of  this  abbey  there  is 
hidden  a  stone,  a  romnant  of  the  square  pillars  of  the  Me- 
nian  schools.  On  these  pillars  was  engraved  an  itinerary 
of  the  Roman  roads  leading  into  Italy,  an  accompaniment 
to  tho  chart  of  the  world  which  adorned  the  walls  of  those 
leboola. 
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A  short  distance  flonth-east  of  the  town  is  a  ringular  mo- 
nument, called  Pierre  de  Couhard,  or  Couar,  It  is  a  pyra- 
mid surmounted  by  a  spherical  mass,  and  is  about  42  or 
43  feet  broad  at  the  base  on  each  side,  and  about  50  feet 
high,  including  the  base  on  which  it  stands.  It  has  tho 
four  corners  nearly  towards  the  four  cardinal  points,  and 
consists  of  a  solid  mass  of  unhewn  stones,  joined  by  a 
very  hard  whitish  cement  Its  origin  and  use  are  involved 
in  doubt  Some  suppose  it  is  a  monument  of  some  illus- 
trious ^duan.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  what  is  called  le 
Champ  dee  Urnes  (the  field  of  urns),  from  the  funeral  luns 
which  have  been  discovered  at  different  times. 

Thero  are  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  and  traces  of  the  seats 
and  arena  of  an  amphitheatre,  covered  with  turf,  having 
around  and  under  the  seats  small  dens,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  not  clearly  known.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  for  the 
wild  beasts  employed  in  the  sports  of  the  Amphitheatre. 
Not  fiir  from  the  Theatre  and  Amphitheatre,  but  without 
the  circuit  of  the  antient  walls,  is  the  site  of  the  naumachia. 
a  large  basin  or  hollow  used  for  exhibiting  the  representa- 
tion of  a  naval  engagement,  with  the  remains  of  an  aque- 
duct for  conveying  the  water  to  it  There  are,  also,  the 
ruins  of  some  temj^es.  One  of  these,  that  of  Janus,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Arroux,  appears  to  have  been  very  mag- 
nificent. A  marble  pavement  was  discovered  within  it  m 
1750,  and  many  gold  and  silver  medals  have  been  dug  up 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Some  remains  of  a  rotunda,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  temple  of  Pluto,  were  observed  within  the 
last  sixty  or  seventy  years,  but  have  now  disappeared. 
They  were  also  beyond  the  Arroux.  Between  these  two 
antient  monuments  the  river  Tarenai  (in  Latin  Taranis) 
flows,  A  Roman  bridge  over  this  little  stream  still  exists. 
It  first  crosses  the  stream  at  right  angles,  having  ten  semi- 
circular arehes  of  seventeen  feet  diameter^  and  piers  of 
about  eight  feet  and  a  half;  and  then  turns  to  the  right 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  stream,  having  eight 
smaller  semi-ciroular  arches  of  between  eleven  and  twelve 
feet  diameter,  with  piers  of  rather  more  than  five  feet,  to 
allow  a  passage  to  the  waters  when  they  overflow  the  banks. 
This  river  runs  through  the  antient  Campus  Martins  of  the 
iEduans,  where  they  held  their  assemblies.  The  name  of 
Chaumar  or  Chamar  is  still  given  to  the  spot. 

Of  several  antient  edifices  described  by  the  rhetorician 
Eumenius  (who  lived  in  the  third  century  at  Autun),  there 
are  no  traces  now  left :  such  as  the  temple  of  Hercules,  the 

Salace  of  the  Emperors,  and  the  Menian  schools  iSchoiee 
fenuaue  or  Meniana),  a  celebrated  college  of  antient  Gaul.^ 
A  round  building,  not  hi  from  the  supposed  site  of  these 
schools,  is  regarded  as  the  remains  of  antient  baths.  A 
square  tower,  called  Tour  de  Minerve  (Minerva's  Tower), 
near  the  gate  of  the  Druids  (resembling  in  some  respects 
that  already  noticed  as  having  belonged  to  the  Temple 
of  Cybele),  is  thought  to  have  belonged  to  a  temple  of 
Minerva.  Ruins,  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  temple  of  Apollo» 
stand  near  the  spot,  where  was  the  Porte  dee  Marbres,  Gate 
of  the  Marbles  (one  of  the  gates  of  modem  Autun,  pulled 
down  in  1777).  There  were  several  temples  within  the 
antient  capitol  or  citadel.  The  sites  or  ruins  mentioned  in 
this  last  paragraph  are  within  the  circuit  of  the  modern 
city;  but  the  more  important  remains,  previously  noticed, 
are  without  it 

Many  remams  of  antiquity,  paintings,  statues,  medals, 
&c.,  have  been  dug  up ;  but  the  Autonois  are  generally  re- 
proached with  carelessness  in  collecting  and  preserving 
thenii. 

The  modem  town,  as  appears  from  the  accompanying 
plan,  is  far  smaller  than  the  antient  one,  and  occupies  the 
southern  part  only  of  its  site.  It  is  on  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
and  from  the  river  a  good  prospect  of  it  can  be  obtained,  aa 
the  houses  rise  in  uie  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  the  most  elevated  of  which  is 
termed  Le  Chdieau,  the  Castle,  and  h  considered  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  antient  capitol. 

The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St,  Lazare,  or  Lazams,  was 
considerably  improved  in  the  eourse  of  the  last  century. 
The  choir  and  chancel  are  much  admu^,  and  the  spire 
was  accounted  the  finest  in  Burgundy.  The  side  entrance 
is  of  modem  construction,  but  in  it  are  preserved  four  co- 
lumns, each  differently  but  singidarly  carved.  One  repre- 
sents fir  cones,  those  m  one  part  of  tiie  shaft  having  tneir 
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points  directed  upwards,  those  in  the  other  part  downwards. 
A  second  column  is  adorned  with  rihands  and  studs,  and  a 
third  by  branches  of  the  vine,  twining  round  it  in  spiral 
form,  with  dependent  clusters  of  grapes.  These  columns 
support  two  arches  adorned  with  medallions,  in  which  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac  are  represented  alternately  with  the 
labours  of  the  year.  Nearly  all  the  pilasters  in  the  church 
have  capitals  rudely  but  singularly  adorned.  The  library  of 
the  chapter  contains  some  curious  and  interesting  MSS. 

This  church  of  St  Lazare  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
originally  the  cathedral,  but  the  bishop  and  his  clergy  re- 
moved to  it  upon  the  destruction  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Na- 
Zaire,  or  Nazarius,  until  that  should  be  rebuilt.  That  edifice 
was,  however,  never  restored,  owing  to  the  magnificence 
and  extent  of  the  plan  on  which  the  restoration  was  com- 
menced. The  choir  alone  was  finished,  and  in  this  the 
bishop  entered  upon  the  possession  of  his  see ;  so  that  it 
was  considered  to  be  properly  the  cathedral.  Both  these 
are  in  the  quarter  called  Le  Chateau,  In  front  of  the 
cathedral  of  St,  Lazare  is  a  place  or  square  adorned  with  a 
handsome  fountain.  The  second  quarter,  called  La  Ville, 
(the  city,)  contains  the  principal  open  space  {placed  that  of 
St.  Lazare,  called  by  corruption  Le  Champ  de  St,  Ladre. 
It  is  surrounded  by  good  houses,  and  being  planted  with 
trees  furnishes  the  citizens  with  a  promenade  close  at  hand. 
The  third  quarter,  the  Marchau,  already  noticed  as  the 
Martiale  Forum  of  the  antient  city,  has  low  ill-built  houses 
and  narrow  streets. 

There  are  two  bridges  over  the  Arroux ;  one,  the  Pont 
dArroux  (Bridge  of  the  Arroux,  just  by  the  gate  of  Ar- 
roux described  above),  is  built  partly  on  the  foundations  of 
an  antient  one,  which  was  a  little  more  to  the  northward. 
The  other  bridge,  that  of  St.  Andoche,  is  lower  down  the 
i^tream.  Before  the  Revolution,  Autun  possessed  twelve 
religious  houses,  and,  with  its  suburbs,  was  divided  into 
eight  parishes.  The  collegiate  church  of  Notre  Dame^ 
which  yfWi  founded,  or  at  least  rend^iced  ooUegiate,  by  th^  j 


chancellor  RoUin  and  his  wife,  in  1444*  possesses  a  painting 
on  wood  by  Peter  of  Bruges,  which  is  much  admired  by  con- 
noisseurs. The  abbeys  of  St,  Martin  and  St,  Jean  le  Grand, 
or  John  the  Great,  were  of  considerable  magnificence ;  and 
that  of  St,  Andoche  was  remarkable  for  the  remains  of  a 
temple  of  Diana,  which  ser>'ed  as  the  kitchen  of  the  esta- 
blishment. Two  hospitals  and  two  institutions  for  the  in- 
struction of  ecclesiastics  {seminaires)  are  still  among  tbe 
establishments  of  Autun,  which  appears  to  have  owed  iu 
importance  very  much  to  its  episcopal  dignity,  and  to  the 
various  religious  foundations  which  it  contained. 

The  bishops  of  Autun  held  high  rank  in  the  chureh. 
They  were  presidents  of  the  order  of  tbe  clergy  in  the  states 
of  Burgundy,  and  administrators  in  spiritual  and  temporal 
matters  of  the  archbishopric  of  Lyon  when  that  see  was 
vacant.  They  had  jurisdiction  over  nart  of  the  city  of  Au- 
tun. At  present  the  diocese  comprenends  the  department 
of  Sadne  et  Loire,  and  the  bishop  is  a  suffiragan  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Lyon  and  Vienne.  Talleyrand  was  bishop  of  this 
see  wnen  the  Revolution  broke  out 

The  trade  of  the  town  consists  in  horses,  cattle,  wood,  and 
hemp.  Serge,  cotton-velvet,  cloth  for  regimentals,  bosien*, 
and  leather,  are  among  its  manufectures.  To  the  east  of 
the  town  are  several  mills.  A  fabric  called  tapisserie  de 
marchau,  fitted  for  coverlets  of  beds,  horse-cloths,  and  other 
purposes,  is  made  in  this  town.  Of  this  manufacture  Autun 
was,  and  perhaps  still  is,  the  only  seat.  The  population  of 
the  commune  of  Autun  on  the  1st  of  January,  1632,  was 
about  10,000,  of  whom  between  8000  and  9000  were  in  the 
town. 

There  are  here  three  libraries ;  a  collection  of  pictures, 
statues,  and  medals ;  an  agricultural  society  ;  baths,  and  a 
theatre ;  a  tribunal  de  commerce,  or  committee  for  deciding 
mercantile  disputes,  and  a  tribunal  de  premiere  instance*  ^i 
subordinate  court  of  justice,  with  powers  inferior  to  thus^ 
of  the  cours  royalest  or  assize  courts. 

Among  the  natives  of  Autun  may  be  mentioned  the  prci 
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sulent  Jeannio,  one  of  the  confidential  ministers  of  Henry 
IV.,  though  some  place  his  birth  at  Auxerre.  He  is  buried 
in  the  cathedral.  Brunehaut,  queen  of  Austrasia,  who 
founded  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin^  already  noticed,  was  buried 
in  the  subterranean  chapel  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
but  her  tomb  was  removed  to  the  church  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Martin,  and  placed  near  the  sacristy  or  vestry. 

Autun  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement  containing  647 
square  miles,  or  414,090  acres,  and  having  a  population 
of  between  85,000  and  86,000.  The  district  round  the  city 
abounds  in  a  grey  granite  that  is  much  used  for  building 
as  well  as  for  paving.  A  handsome  variety  of  gieen  por- 
phyry is  also  found,  and  there  are  iron  and  lead  mines : 
potter's  clay  is  also  obtained.  The  country  of  Autunois 
was  far  more  extensive  than  the  arrondissement,  and  com- 
prehended a  tract  fertile  in  wheat  and  rye. 

(Malte  Brun,  Annalee des  Voyages;  Millin,  Voyage  dans 
le»  Departemene  du  Midi  de  la  France;  Dtetumnaire 
Univereel  de  la  Prance ;  Reichard's  Itinerary  ;  D' Anville, 
Notice  de  lAncienne  Gaule,) 

AUVERGNE  (Geology  of).  A  considerable  portion  of 
Central  France  is  formed  of  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  other 
of  the  inferior  stratified  rocks,  associated  with  granite. 
Whether  any  part  of  the  granite  has  or  has  not  been  pro- 
truded through  the  gneiss  and  mica-slate,  since  their  conso- 
lidation, is  not  apparent ;  but  as  it  seems  occasionally  to 
pass  into  gneiss,  which  in  its  turn  graduates  into  mica  slate, 
we  may  infer  that  a  part  at  least  of  the  mass  of  granite  was 
contemporaneous  with  the  inferior  stratified  rocks  of  the 
district.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  beds  of  gneiss,  mica- slate, 
and  others  of  the  same  class,  are  sometimes  highly  inclined 
and  contorted,  as  may  be  observed  near  Menat,  showing 
tl:at  they  have  been  acted  on  by  some  powerful  force ;  but 
as  these  beds  may  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  many 
powerful  forces,  during  the  series  of  ages  which  have  elapsed 
Mnee  their  production,  we  cannot,  without  better  evidence 
than  we  possess,  readily  fix  on  the  geological  epoch  when 
tiie  ^eiss  and  mica-slates  were  first  thrown  out  of  their 
original  positions.  As  a  whole,  these  rocks  constitute  a 
kind  of  elevated  plain,  having  a  mean  height,  according  to 
Ramond,  of  about  3200  English  feet,  and  rising,  at  Pierre- 
sur-Haute,  to  an  elevation  of  5410  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

Above  these  rocks,  which  are  sometimes  termed  primitive, 
or  primary,  because  they  are  the  most  antient  with  which 
we   are  acquainted,  we  find  others  that  must  have  been 
fixmed  at  periods  separated  from  each  other  by  considerable 
intervals  of  time,  since  many  rocks,  necessary  to  complete 
the  series  of  European  deposits,  are  wanting  between  them. 
Finally,  numerous  volcanos,  now  extinct,  poured  forth  an 
abundance  of  igneous  products,  which,    though  compa- 
ratively recent,  have  covered  the  remains  of  animals  tnat 
have  disappeared  fh)m  the  surface  of  our  planet.    The 
r^ks  which  in  the  order  of  relative  antiquity  succeed  the 
inferior  stratified  and  granitic  rocks  above  noticed,  are 
referred,  from  the  vegetable  remains  detected  in  them,  to 
the  same  age  as  the  <xhi1  measures  of  Great  Britain.    Their 
eeneral  mineralogical  characters  are  also  similar,  beds  of 
mal  being  associated  with  shales,  sandstones,  and  conglo- 
merates ;    the  whole  appears  to  be  the  result  of  drifted 
vegetable  matter,  and  of  detritus  from  pre-existing  rocks 
accumulated  in  unequal  quantities  and  at  unequal  intervals 
of  time  in  particular  situations.     The  extent  to  which  these 
carbonilerous  rocks  once  covered  the  granitic  ana  of  Central 
France  cannot  be  conjectured,  owing  to  the  various  geolo- 
pcal  changes  to  which  the  surface  of  the  country  has  been 
exposed;  but  we  may  infer,  firom  the  general  characters 
of  the  scattered  portions  now  observed,  that  the  coal  mea- 
sures were  once  more  extensively  distributed  over  Central 
France  than  we  now  find  tiiem.    The  manner  in  which 
these  carboniferous  rocks  occur  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  they  had  been  deposited  upon  an  uneven  surfiioe  of 
preexisting  rocks,  and  that  the  time  necessary  for  the 
arcumulation  of  the  vegetable  matter  must  have  been 
considerable ;  since  the  coal-beds,  though  they  vary  con- 
siderably in  this  respect,  sometimes  attain  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  in  thickness.    As  the  fossil  plants  discovered  in  these 
^fpoaits  do  not  afford  any  evidence  of  distant  or  vblent 
uansport,  we  may  consider  that  dry  land  existed  in  the  area 
ttow  occupied  by  Central  France  at  the  epoch  of  the  carbo- 
niferous group. 

A  long  interval  of  time  appeara  to  have  elapsed,  judging 
at  feast  itm  tbe  locks  m^  found  in  Auvergne,  before  any 


other  deposits  were  formed  in  this  part  of  the  European 
area.    During  the  various  changes  to  which  it  has  been 
exposed,  rocks  may  indeed  have  been  produced  and  have 
been  subsequently  removed;    but  as  no  traces  of  such 
products  are  now  visible,  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  con- 
ditions unsuited  to  the  formation  of  rocks  in  this  district 
during  a  considerable  geological  period,  extending  from 
the  epoch  of  the  carboniferous  group  to  that  of  the  creta- 
ceous group  inclusive.    If  Central  France  has  been  elevated 
above  the  general  level  of  the  ocean  from  the  time  of  Uie  coal 
measures  to  the  present  day,  as  we  might  infer  from  the 
total  absence  of  rocks  with  marine  remains,  conditions  would 
necessarily  be  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  any  abun- 
dant equivalents  of  those  thick  and  numerous  deposits  of 
transported  matter  which  occur  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
and  which  are  inferred,  from  their  organic  contents,  to  have 
been  formed  in  a  sea.    We  should,  however,  expect  to 
discover  traces  of  deposits  effected  in  lakes,  by  the  sides  of 
rivers,  and  in  other  situations  where  transported  detritus 
and  calcareous  matter  precipitated  fh)m  water  could  find 
places  of  rest.    Conditions  appear,  however,  to  have«been 
unfavourable  for  any  accumulation  of  such  deposits  in 
sufficient  abundance  to  leave  traces  of  their  existence,  until 
the  supracretaceous  epoch,  when  large  lakes  were  filled 
with  detritus  and  calcareous  matter. 

The  supracretaceous  lacustrine  deposits  of  Auvergne 
may,  according  to  M.  Croizet  (BtUietin  de  la  Sac.  GeoL  de 
France,  ]  833),  be  divided  into  three  portions :— 1.  An  inferior 
accumulation  of  sandstones  and  red  and  variegated  marls ; 
the  former  being  the  lowest  In  these  are  discovered  the 
remains  of  a  quadruped,  of  a  few  small  reptiles,  and  the 
impressions  of  dicotyledonous  plants.  2.  A  central  accu- 
mulation of  marls,  limestones,  and  gypsum,  in  which  are 
found  the  exuviae  of  the  palaeotherium,  anoplotherium,  an- 
thracotherium,  a  small  pachydermatous  creature,  the  croco- 
dile, tortoise,  some  small  reptiles,  and  of  birds  anidogous  to 
the  genus  Anae.  To  which  may  be  added  the  eggs  of  birds, 
sometimes  well  preserved.  3.  A  superior  deposit  of  lime- 
stone and  marl,  containing  an  abundance  of  the  Indusia 
tubulata,  Cypris  faba,  Gyrogonites,  Potamides,  Helix,  &c. 
The  remuns  of  numerous  vertebrated  animals  are  disco- 
vered in  it ;  among  which  there  are  three  species  of  rhino- 
ceros, two  ruminants  analogous  to  the  genus  Moecktu, 
animals  of  the  genera  CamSy  Felis,  &c.  The  only  portion 
of  this  mass  of  deposited  matter  of  which  the  relative  age 
has  been  doubted,  consists  of  certain  sandstones,  constitut- 
ing the  base  of  the  whole,  and  termed  arkoee,  a  name  also 
given  to  a  rock  discovered  in  a  situation  intermediate 
between  the  lias  and  the  granitic  district  of  Central  France, 
and  therefore  of  much  greater  antiquity  than  the  lacustrine 
deposit  under  consideration.  The  mere  mineralogical  re- 
semblance of  the  two  rocks  is  of  Uttle  importance,  since  they 
are  both  formed  of  detrital  matter  derived  from  the  granitic 
district  itself,  and  which  has  afforded  similar  silt,  sand,  and 
gravel,  at  various  geological  epochs ;  so  that  rocks  formed 
at  different  periods  may  be  separated  from  the  granitic  mass 
beneath  by  similar  sandstones. 

The  lakes,  for  there  would  appear  to  have  been  several, 
in  which  this  mass  of  limestone  and  marl  was  deposited, 
must  have  been  deep,  since  the  thickness  of  the  lacustrine 
formations  of  Auvergne  has  been  estimated  at  800  or  1000 
feet  in  some  places.  The  beds  of  which  it  is  composed  vary 
from  two  or  three  inches  to  six  feet  in  depth,  some  of  the 
laminsB  being  exceedingly  thin;    and  the  whole,  taken 

Senerally,  presenting  the  appearance  of  slow  and  tranquil 
eposition.  As  the  remains  of  the  mammiferous  animals, 
detected  in  the  upper  portion,  do  not  correspond  with  those 
discovered  in  the  lower  part  of  these  beds,  we  may  infer  that 
a  considerable  change  in  the  terrestrial  animal  life  of  the 
district  was  effected  even  during  the  time  that  the  various 
deposits  were  made  in  the  same  lakes. 

Subsequently  to  the  production  of  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  lacustnne  rocks  noticed  above,  the  surface  of  the 
country  was  broken  up,  and  volcanic  products  ejected  in 
great  abundance.  In  the  Cantal,  which  for  the  sake  of 
greater  clearness  we  shall  consider  as  part  of  Auvergne. 
though  geologists  have  been  in  the  habit  of  separating 
them,  there  is  no  evidence  yet  adduced  to  show  mat  any 
portion  of  the  lacustrine  rocks  was  produced  after  the 
volcanic  eruptions  commenced;  it  is  otherwise,  however, 
with  the  northern  part  of  the  district,  for  the  lacustrine 
deposits  of  Limagne  had  not  terminated  before  the  volcanos 
burst  forth  in  that  direction,  a9  inay  bo  seen  at  the  hill  o( 
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GergoviA,  and  two  or  three  other  places  in  the  vicinity  of 
Clermont. 

The  volcanic   products   are  extremely  various;   some 
appearing  like  the  older  rocks  melted  by  heat  beneath  and 
thrown  up.  while  others  seem  to  have  been  derived  from 
matter  deeper  seated.    The  two  groups  of  the  Cantal  and 
the  Monts-Dore  are  remarkable  for  a  certain  general  re^ 
semblance  to  each  other,  consisting  principally  of  trachytes 
and  basalt;  the  former  having  been,  as  a  whole,  first 
thrown  up,  dislocating  the  lacustrine  rocks  where  they 
opposed  their  ejection,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Cantal  be- 
tween Aurillac  and  Murat,  particularly  from  the  village  of 
St.  Roque  to  Polminhac.    Large  fragments  of  lacustrine 
limestone  (from  40  to  50  feet  in  diameter)  are  included 
among  the  trachytic  conglomerate  near  Giou.    The  tra- 
chytic  rocks  of  the  Cantal  have  not  been  produced  at  a 
single  eruption,  but  appear  to  have  been  formed  at  distinct 
intervals  of  time,  judging  at  least  from  the  repetition  of  the 
beds.    Dykes  of  trachytes  cut  through  the  principal  masses, 
as  may  be  observed  near  Ferval,  and  near  the  source  of  the 
Cer ;  and  it  is  inferred,  that  the  trachytic  eruptions  of  the 
Cantal  ceased  before  the  basaltic  matter  was  poured  forth, 
since  the  trachytic  dykes  do  not  traverse  the  basalt.    The 
latter  and  its  conglomerates  cover  the  trachyte  in  a  nearly 
continuous  mass,  broken  only  by  the  radiating  lines  of 
vsJley  and  the  oentral  part  of  the  group,  where  the  inferior 
rocks  are  exposed  to  view.    The  Plomb  de  Cantal,  which  is 
the  highest  part  of  the  group,  attaining  an  elevation  of 
6095  English  feet  above  uie  sea,  is  formed  of  a  small  patch 
of  basalt.    This  rock  also  occurs  in  dykes  traversing  the 
trachytic  masses,  sometimes  spreading  out  over  their  upper 
surfaces;  the  Puys  Violent  (5232  feet  above  the  sea)  is 
thus  formed  ;   and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  basaltic 
dykes  of  this  mountain  keep  a  very  constant  direction  from 
S.  1 0^  E.  to  N.  1 0°  W.    Like  the  trachytic  rocks,  the  basalts 
of  the  Cantal  do  not  appear  to  have  been  formed  at  a  single 
eruption,  since  they  constitute  several  beds.    In  the  envi- 
rons of  the  Puys  Violent,  and  on  the  tianks  of  the  Valine  du 
Mars,  two  beds  of  basalt  are  separated  by  a  thick  accumu- 
lation of  basaltic  congbmerate,  the  lowest  bed  of  basalt 
resting  on  trachytic  tuff.     MM.  Dufr£noy  and  Elie  de 
Beaumont  (sur  les  Groupes  du  Cantal,  &c.,  Annales  des 
Mines,  1833)  consider  that  the  clinkstone  at  the  Puys  de 
Griou  and  adjacent  places  is  more  modern  than  the  tra- 
chytes and  basalts ;  and  that  its  eruption  forced  up  these 
rocks,  breaking  the  wiiole  volcanic  group  of  the  Cantal  into 
those  radiating  valleys  we  now  see,  and  which  diverge  from 
the  central  part  of  the  group  outwards. 

The  Monts-Dore  constitute  another  somewhat  circular 
system  of  volcanic  mountains,  about  foiur  leagues  in  dia- 
meter, and  rising  at  the  Puys  de  Sancy  to  the  height  of 
6190  English  feet  above  the  sea — the  most  elevated  point  of 
Central  France.  The  trachytic  rocks  are  here  also  the  most 
antient  volcanic  products,  and  occupy  the  central  and 
largest  part  of  this  group  of  mountains,  the  basalts  skirting 
the  general  mass,  though  they  are  not  strictly  confined  to 
the  outer  portions,  patches  of  basalt  occurring  among  the 
trachyte  or  the  interior.  The  whole  rests  on  the  granite  and 
other  antient  crystalline  rocks  of  Auvergne.  Trachytic 
conglomerates  alternate  with  solid  trachyte,  and  the  latter 
is  o^en  divided  into  prisms  as  beautiful  as  those  of  basalt. 
The  upper  bed  of  trachyte  is  the  thickest,  and  forms  tlie 
rock  beneath  the  greater  part  of  the  pastures  of  Monts- 
Dore.  Veins  of  trachyte  are  well  seen  in  the  Valine  des 
Enfen.  More  modem  volcanic  action  can  be  traced  around 
the  great  central  mass  of  these  mountains  at  Monteynard, 
and  the  Puys  d*Enfer ;  and  scorise  extremely  fresh  are  ob- 
servable at  the  Pays  Vivanson  and  the  Puys  d*  Aiguillier. 

The  great  proportion  of  the  more  modem  volcanos  of 
Auvergne  occur  in  the  vicinity  of,  or  at  moderate  distances 
from,  the  town  of  Clermont.  It  would  far  exceed  our 
limits  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  volcanos  which  are 
found  in  this  part  of  Auvergne,  and  which  possess  various 
degrees  of  interest  according  to  the  situations  where  they 
occur,  and  the  rocks  with  which  they  are  associated. 
Though  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  distinguished  by  cra- 
ters in  different  states  of  preservation,  by  lava  currents,  and 
by  accumulations  of  cinders,  ashes,  and  ejected  portions  of 
pre-existing  rocks,  there  are  some  remarkable  for  the  ab- 
sence of  craters  and  lava  currents,  and  which  seem  due 
to  a  modification  of  the  more  usual  volcanic  action.  Of 
these,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Puys  de  Ddme, 
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named  domie.  This  rock  varies  much  in  its  appearance, 
but  is  generaHy  light  grey,  and  sometimes  contains  frag- 
ments of  granite  and  of  the  porphyritic  trachyte  of  the 
Monts-Dore  (Puys  de  Ddme,  Puvs  de  Sarcouy). 

The  Pariou  may  be  considered,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  crater-volcanos  of  the  district:  it  rises  to  the 
height  of  3986  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  its  trun- 
cated cone  is  a  remarkable  object,  even  among  the  other 
volcanic  eminences  of  the  country.  The  crater  is  beauti* 
fully  preserved,  and  is  about  930  yards  in  circumference, 
and  93  in  depth.  The  upper  part  of  the  mountain  rises  from 
another  crater,  from  which  th^  upper  cone  has  evidently 
been  throspn  np.  The  lower  crater  nas  been  broken  down 
on  the  side  of  the  Puys  de  Goules,  and  a  current  of  lava 
has  issued  from  it,  passing  near  Oraines,  and  forming  the 
sheet  of  volcanic  matter  on  which  La  Baraque  is  built. 
Before  it  arrived  at  this  point,  some  granite  elevations 
arrested  the  iava-cuirent,  and  divided  it  into  two  unequal 
streams,  the  smallest  of  which  passed  the  point  where  the 
village  of  Durtol  now  stands,  and  8to{^>ed  at  Nohament« 
The  other  stream,  after  passing  La  Baraque,  and  forming  the 
cheire  (as  these  sheets  of  lava  are  t»med  in  Auvergne)  of 
Villars,  descended  on  the  granitic  plateau  of  the  country, 
and  flowed  on  to  Fontmore»  about  half  a  league  from 
Clermont  The  Puys  de  Laschamps  is  a  more  modem 
volcano,  which  attains  the  greatest  elevation  above  the  sea, 
its  height  being  41 70  feet  above  its  level.  Nothing  can  be 
more  exact  than  the  resemblance  of  these  volcanos  to  those 
now  in  activity  in  other  countries.  Their  presence  in 
Auvergne  shows  that  volcanic  action  may  suddenly  com- 
mence in  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  where  no  such 
action  had  previously  been  apparent;  and  that  having 
caused  the  ejection  of  various  igneous  products,  and  alterin*,' 
the  whole  physical  character  of  a  country,  it  may  cease,  fur 
at  least  long  periods  of  time,  and  a  district  once  laid  waste 
by  volcanic  eruptions  be  again  freed  from  their  ravages. 

During  the  period  that  the  volcanos  of  Auvergne  were  in 
a  state  of  activity,  conditions  would  necessarily  be  favourable 
for  the  production  of  alluvial  deposits,  the  aabes,  cinders, 
and  ejected  stones  being  readily  washed  down  into  the  val- 
leys, where  they  would  be  swept  onwards  by  the  rivers,  and 
exposed  to  still  further  attrition.  In  them  ^e  should 
expect  to  discover  some  traces  of  the  animals  which  inha- 
bited the  country  at  this  period,  and  from  which  we  miglit 
obtain  an  insight  into  the  geological  date  of  some  of  the 
eruptions  themselves.  The  remains  of  animals,  so  situated 
that  they  must  have  been  entombed  in  the  places  where 
they  now  occur  when  the  Auvergne  volcanos  were  in  activity, 
have  been  found,  and  from  the  kind  of  remains  discovered, 
volcanic  eruptions  are  supposed  to  have  occurred  up  to  a 
late  part  of  the  supracretaceous  period.  According  t) 
MM.  Croizet  and  Jobert  (Reeherches  sur  les  Ost,  Fbff-  du 
Pups  de  DBme),  there  are,  at  the  Montagne  de  Perrier 
(N.W.  from  Issoire),  and  in  the  neighbouring  country,  about 
thirty  beds  above  the  lacustrine  limestone,  which  may  be 
divicled  into  four  alternations  of  alluvium  and  basaltic  de- 
posits. Three  or  four  beds  contain  organic  remains.  The 
principal  ossiferous  stratum  is  about  ten  feet  thick,  and  can 
be  traced  for  a  considerable  distance  at  the  Montagne  de 
Perrier.  The  remains  discovered  consisted  of--elephant, 
one  species;  mastodon,  one  or  two;  hippopotamus,  one; 
rhinoceros,  one ;  tapir,  one ;  horse,  one ;  boar,  one ;  fells, 
four  or  five ;  hyssna,  two ;  bear,  three ;  oanis,  one ;  castor, 
one ;  otter,  one ;  hare,  one ;  water-rat,  one ;  deer,  fifteen ; 
and  ox,  two.  The  remains  are  mixed  confusedly  with  each 
other,  and  are  of  all  ages ;  and  mingled  with  them  are  the 
frecal  remains  of  camivora,  appearing  to  occupy  the  places 
where  they  have  been  dropped.  As,  moreover,  the  hones 
are  never  rolled,  though  frequently  broken  and  often 
gnawed,  the  animals  whose  remains  are  thus  entombed 
would  appear  to  have  been  inhabitants  of  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  places  where  their  remains  are  now  found. 

The  lava-currents  discharged  from  the  volcanos  of  Au- 
vetg;ne  have  sometimes  traversed  pre-existiuff  valleys,  ar- 
resting the  progress  of  rivers,  the  waters  of  wnich  accumu- 
lated into  lakes  behind  the  barriers  of  lava.  When  these 
lakes  became  frill,  the  surplus  waters  discharged  over  the 
dams  gradually  eroded  them,  until  they  formed  deep 
chann^s  for  the  rivers,  and  the  lakes  disappeared.  We 
should  anticipate,  unless  the  physical  features  of  a  given 
locality  were  materially  changed  during  an  eruption,  that 
the  lowest  lip  of  the  brim  of  suoh  lakes  would  be  in  tho 
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tiw  kva-cments  with  the  opposite  sides  of  suoh  valleys. 
This  seems  to  have  heen  the  case  with  the  lava-current  from 
the  PUys  de  Come  (near  Clermont),  which  flowed  into  the 
vallej  of  the  Sioule ;  the  river  having  cut  a  new  hed  be- 
tween the  lava  and  the  granite  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the 
valley.  An  «>xample  of  a  deep  cut  n^ade  by  a  river  into  the 
rock  over  which  it  flows  may  also  be  observed  in  another 
part  of  the  same  valley,  where  a  lava-current  that  issued 
from  the  Puys  Rouge»  and  barred  the  progress  of  the  stream, 
has  been  cut  into  a  ravine,  and  an  excavation  Ibrmed  in  the 
gneiss  beneath  to  the  depth  of  fifty  feet. 

AUXERRE,  a  city  in  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Yonne,  situated  on  the  left  or  west  bank  of  the  river 
which  gives  name  to  the  department.  It  is  102  miles  S.E. 
of  Paris  by  the  road  through  Melun,  and  104  through 
Fontainehloiu. 

Auxerre  is  mentioned  in  the  later  periods  of  the  Roman 
dominion  in  Gaul  under  the  name  of  Autissiodurum,  Autiii- 
biodorum,  Autisiodorum,  and  Autosidorum.  It  was  in  the 
country  of  the  Senones ;  but  by  a  divi&iou  of  that  territory 
acquired  a  district  of  its  own.  The  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  former  dioceses  of  Sens  and  Auxerre  (now 
iooorporated  together),  is  supposed  to  have  coincided  with 
tbe  frontier  of  this  district.  The  bishopric  of  Auxerre  is 
said  to  be  as  antient  as  the  third  century,  its  first  bishop 
having  been  St.  Peregrin,  who  was  put  to  death  for  his 
reiig:ion  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  a.d.  273. 

Alier  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  tbe  West,  the 
city  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  Franks,  without  ever 
being  subject  to  the  Burgundians.  Under  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty,  Uie  county  of  Auxerre,  which  was  then  co-extensive 
with  the  bishoprick,  was  granted  by  the  kings  of  France  to 
the  bishops  of  Auxene ;  and  by  these  the  citv  of  Auxerre 
vas  bestowed  on  the  counts  of  Nevers  to  hold  on  condition 
of  fealty  and  homage  to  the  see.  After  passing  through 
the  families  of  Courtenay  and  others,  the  county  of  Auxerre 
(a>nsistinj;  at  that  time,  as  it  appears,  of  the  city  and  such 
part  of  the  former  county  as  had  been  granted  to  the  counts 
cf  Nevers)  was  sold  to  the  crown  of  France  in  the  year  1370. 
la  1 435  it  was  ceded  bv  Charles  VII.  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
^nd^-,  in  order  to  win  him  over  from  his  alliance  with  tbe 
Eaghsh ;  but  was  again  united  to  the  crown  by  Louis  XI. 
However,  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria,  though  they 
never  obtained  possession,  do  not  appear  ever  to  have 
renounced  their  ngbt  to  the  county,  as  heirs  of  the  family  of 
Burgundy.  The  bishop  retained,  till  of  late  years,  the  only 
relic  of  hL»  feudal  superiority.  When  he  made  his  solemn 
entry  into  his  see,  the  king's  procur^^r,  as  first  vassal, 
a!»sisted  in  carrying  him  to  the  throne. 

Tbe  city  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  in  a  country  fruitful 
in  wine ;  the  air  is  considered  very  pure.  It  is  a  fine  old 
place,  with  many  well-built  houses,  but  with  dirty  and  nar- 
row streets.  There  are  two  squares  iplaces),  but  both  small. 
Tbe  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St  Stephen,  stands  high,  and 
is  accounted  one  of  the  finest  in  France.  It  escaped  with 
little  damage  the  violence  of  the  Revolution.  The  portal  is 
magnificent,  and  there  are  some  fine  painted  windows.  The 
abbey  of  St.  Germain  was  celebrated  for  its  crypts,  in  which 
were  the  bodies  of  no  less  than  sixty  saints,  and  a  '  pro- 
digious quantity  *  of  holv  relics.  This  sacred  spot  suffered 
some  violence  from  the  nands  of  the  Calvinists,  in  the  reli- 
g'lous  wars  of  France.  Previous  to  the  Revolution  there 
were  fourteen  religious  houses ;  besides  a  commandery  of 
the  order  of  Malta,  two  seminaries  for  the  priesthood^  and 
a4  many  liospitals.  The  number  of  parishes  is  differently 
stated  at  eight  (Piganiol  de  la  Force)  and  twelve.  (Kxpilly, 
Eacyclopedie  Methodique,)  One  of  the  churches  (Ndtre 
Dame)  was  collegiate.  The  foundling  hospital  is  a  large 
building  near  the  northern  entrance  of  the  town.  The 
episcopal  palace,  which  is  spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  Mar- 
tiniere  (Le  Grand  Dictionnaire)^  Expilly,  and  others,  is  said, 
in  the  Encydopidie  Mcthodique,  to  be  only  an  ordinary 
residence. 

Woollen  cloths,  serges,  druggets,  stockings,  cotton-yarn, 
and  pottery,  are  made  in  Auxerre,  but  it  should  seem  to  a 
trilling  extent ;  the  chief  trade  of  the  town  is  in  wine,  of 
which  it  is  a  considerable  mart.  The  navigation  of  the 
Yonne  commences  here,  or  at  least  a  very  little  way  above, 
and  the  wine  is  sent  down  the  river  to  Paris  and  elsewhere 
by  water-carriage.  The  wine  of  Auxerre  is  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Petit  Vin  d Auxerre;  but  two  or  three 
spots  produce  growths  of  great  reputation.  The  chahlis  (a 
white  wine)  and  the  cite  de  la  chcnette  and  cCie  de  la  me- 


grene  (red  win^sX  are  made  in  this  neighbourhood.  The 
vintage  draws  to  Auxerre  two  sorts  of  dealers  from  Paris. 
One  class  purchase  the  wine  from  the  grower,  and,  remain- 
ing on  the  spot,  see  the  crop  gathered,  put  into  tubs  by  the 
road-side,  pressed,  and  put  into  casks,  and  immediately  sent 
off  to  Paris.  This  is  said  to  be  the  only  way  to  prevent 
adulteration  by  the  country  merchants,  who  mix  with  it 
their  old  wine,  or  with  the  strong  wines  of  the  south  of 
France,  in  order  to  make  *  more  Burgundy.*  Wines  of  the 
most  celebrated  growths  are  found  to  possess,  by  this  pro- 
cess, a  marvellous  faculty  of  increase  :  those  of  which  only 
a  few  smaU  casks  ai'e  made,  even  in  favourable  years,  can 
be  had  at  any  inn  in  France.  Wood  is  also  a  considerable 
article  of  trade  at  Auxerre. 

There  are  in  this  town  a  library,  a  museum  of  natural 
history,  and  a  collection  of  philosophical  instruments,  an 
agricultural  society,  a  high  school  {college)  of  considerable 
repute,  a  theatre,  and  baths.  Some  wealthy  wine-mer- 
chants have  collections  of  antiquities.  Some  medals  and 
coins  in  these  collections  show  that  money  was  once  coined 
here.  The  population  in  1832  was  between  11,000  and 
1 2,000. 

The  bishopric  of  Auxerre  appears  now  to  be  united  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Sens,  to  the  holder  of  which  see  the 
bishop  was  formerly  suffragan.  The  dignitary  now  has  the 
title  of  Archbishop  of  Sens  and  Atixerre, 

The  town  sufiered  considerably  in  the  middle  ages  from 
the  hostility  of  the  Huns,  Normans,  Saracens,  and  Enghsh ; 
and  from  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
marshal  of  Chatelux,  who  took  Cravant  (a  small  place  near 
Auxerre)  from  the  English,  and  restored  it  to  the  chapter 
of  the  cathedral,  received  in  perpetuity  a  canon ry  for  the 
eldest  son  of  the  family.  They  entered  upon  their  ofiice 
dressed  in  a  curious  combination  of  ecclesiastical  and  mili- 
tary garments. 

The  arroudissement  of  Auxerre  includes  a  district  of  774 
square  miles  or  495,360  acres,  and  a  population  of  about 
112,000  persons.  (Malte  Brun;  Piganiol  de  la  Force; 
Martiniere ;  Encydopidie  MSthodique  ;  Dictionnaire  Uni- 
versel  de  la  France ;  Letters  from  France^  by  J.  M.  Cobbett ; 
Reichard's  Itinerary  of  France  ;  Dupin  ;  Expilly.) 

AUXILIARY  Verbs  are  distinguished  from  other 
verbs  in  the  following  way.  Verbs  express  the  notions  of 
action :  auxiliary  verbs,  though  they  originally  expressed 
notions  of  action,  only  express  relations  of  action  when 
considered  as  auxiliary  verbs,  and  are  accordingly  employed, 
in  connexion  with  other  verbs,  to  give  to  them  certain  relations 
called  by  grammarians  tense,  mood,  and  voice.  The  modern 
languages  of  Europe,  and  our  own  more  particularly,  abound 
in  such  forms ;  but  they  are  Ukewise  found  in  the  languages 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  sometimes  altogether  undisguised, 
more  commonly  so  completely  blended  with  the  main  verb 
as  to  pass  for  a  mere  arbitrary  sufl&x,  which  the  grammarian 
does  not  attempt  to  explain.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  a 
particle  which  plays  a  secondary  part,  that  it  should  not 
occupy  too  large  a  share  of  the  attention  ;  and  thus  those 
verbs  which  in  course  of  time  are  used  as  auxiliaries,  though 
originally  as  significant  as  any  other  verbs,  lose  something 
of  their  distinctive  character;  so  that  if  the  fuller  form 
happen  to  disappear  from  a  language,  the  corrupted  auxiliary 
presents  anomalies  which  it  is  not  easy  for  the  philologist 
to  explain.  This  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  circumstance, 
that  verbs  used  as  auxiliaries  generally  throw  off  much  of 
the  distinctive  meaning  which  they  originally  possessed. 

Among  tbe  auxiliaries,  the  most  important  is  the  sub- 
stantive verb  signifying  to  be ;  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
no  word  has  passed  through  more  variations  of  form. 
Grimm  and  other  grammanans,  indeed,  have  laid  down 
that  there  ai*e  three  or  even  more  distinct  roots  combined  in 
tlie  conjugation  of  this  verb.  But  when  allowance  is  made 
for  the  known  changes  that  take  place  in  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  there  will  appeal*,  we  think,  some  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  all  the  varying  forms  of  this  verb  are  derived 
from  a  common  origin. 

As  the  ultimate  form  from  which  all  the  rest  appear 
to  us  to  have  flowed,  we  will  propose  the  root  wes ;  and 
we  are  inclined  to  assign  to  this  root,  as  its  primary  mean- 
ing, the  notion  of  eating.  Such  a  form  appears  in  the  Latin 
vescor  (pronounced  wescor),  I  eat,  and  in  the  German 
wes-en,  to  be.  The  initial  U7,  it  is  well  known,  sometimes 
assumes  the  form  of  g,  and  hence  we  have  ge-gess-en^  eaten. 
Still  more  commonly  the  tr  is  altogether  dropped,  and  then 
we  have  the  root  es,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Greek  sub- 
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fitantive  verb  es'tni  (the  original  form),  es-n,  ei-ii  (still  ex- 
isting in  this  form  in  the  Lithuanian  language),  of  the  old 
Latin  verb  es-um,  es,  es-t,  es-umus^  es-tis,  ei-unt,  ei-to, 
eJf-^Bt  and  with  a  slight  variation  of  the  Sanscrit  as-mi,  &c. 
With  the  same  form  of  the  Latin  we  may  connect  es-t,  he 
eats,  es-BCt  to  eat,  esca,  es-ctilentus,  &c.,  and  the  German 
ess-en^  to  eat.  After  the  word  had  thus  been  stripped  of 
its  initial  consonant,  the  short  vowel  also  was  apt  to  disap- 
pear, at  least  in  the  longer  forms.  Tlius  from  the  old 
Latin  forms  esum,  esunt^  esim,  &c.,  there  arose  the  shorter 
forms  sum^  stmt,  sim,  &c. ;  prae-es-ens,  abes-ens,  were 
reduced  to  praesens,  absens ;  and  in  German  we  find  sein, 
to  be,  sind,  they  are,  in  place  of  es-ein,  esind. 

In  the  second  place,  the  consonant  s  interchanges  with 
the  letter  r  [see  Ausonbs],  so  that  loere  exists  by  the  side 
of  vDos,  and  art,  are,  with  t>.  Thus  in  the  Latin,  too,  we 
have  er-am,  er-o,  where  more  regular  forms  would  have 
been  es-am,  eso,  or  rather  es-so.  Again,  the  same  letter  s 
is  interchangeable  with  the  dentals  /,  d.  Hence,  while  the 
Germans  have  ess-en,  Ich  ass,  the  English  express  the 
same  notions  by  to  eat,  I  ate ;  and  the  Latin  tongue  uses 
indifferently  ed-it  or  es-t,  he  eats,  ed-ere  or  esse,  to  eat. 

The  form  be  is  evidently  the  parent  of  the  German  bin, 
I  am,  bist,  thou  art,  and  of  the  English  be-ing  and  be-en. 
With  the  short  vowel  changed,  it  aopears  in  the  Lithuanian 
bu,  as  bu-ti,  to  be,  buivau,  I  have  Oeen  ;  and  as  the  latter 
language  is  closely  allied  to  the  Greek,  and  other  Indo- 
Germanic  tongues,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  Greek 
form^tt-o,  /  beget,  &c.  pe-fu-ca,  and  e-fu-n,  lam,  &c.;  whence 
also  the  Latin  fu-vi  or  fu-i,  fu-am,  furturus,  &c.  That 
these  forms  are  all  related  among  themselves  is  generally 
allowed ;  but  the  Question  now  proposed  is,  whether  they 
are  not  also  radically  connected  with  the  root  toes.  If  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  root  be  ever  existed  with  an  s  at 
the  end,  it  would  no  longer  be  thought  a  violent  step  to 
suppose  a  connection  between  bes  and  iDes,  more  especially 
when  we  find  the  b  ahready  half  way  towards  a  tr  in  fui. 
In  foetus,  foecundus,  &c.,  pronounced  probably /ti^/w,  &c., 
we  have  a  still  nearer  approach  to  the  digamma.  Now  a 
strong  presumption  that  the  root  be  had  a  sibilant,  arises 
from  the  old  German  form  birumes,  we  are,  compared  with 
Ufarumes,  we  were,  in  the  same  language  (see  Grimm). 
In  these  words  the  suffix,  which  denotes  the  plural  pronoun, 
cannot  claim  more  than  the  four  letters  umes,  thus  agreeing 
very  precisely  with  the  Greek  suffix  omes,  the  Latin  umus, 
and  the  Lithuanian  ame  of  the  same  power.  The  radical 
parts  then  are  bir  and  war ;  and  as  we  know  the  latter  to  be 
connected  with  the  form  was,  there  is  no  slight  suspicion 
that  bir  implies  an  early  form,  bis.  If  the  Greeks  lost  the 
s  in  many  of  their  forms  derived  from  the  short  root  es,  as 
they  did,  and  if  we  ourselves  have  dropped  it  from  am,  we 
can  scarcely  be  surprised  at  its  disappearance  from  the 
longer  form  bes  or  bis.  The  notion  that  the  roots  bes  and 
toes  are  connected,  is  confirmed  again  by  the  other  forms  in 
these  languages,  which  represent  the  idea  of  eating.  In 
Greek,  we  find  bosco,  bo-tos,  bo-ra,  in  Latin  pasco,  pascor,  as 
well  as  vescor.  The  root  pcu  is  another  instance  of  the 
arbitrary  retention  or  omission  of  the  sibilant,  as  we  have 
pas-tor,  pas-tus  with  the  sibilant,  pa-btdum  without  it. 

The  use  of  this  auxiliary  in  the  passive,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  languages,  is  familiar  to  all ;  but  it  has  been  less 
carefully  observed,  that  it  is  likewise  employed  in  the  perfect 
tenses  of  the  active  voice,  at  least  in  the  Latin  language. 
Amav-eram,  amav-ero,  amav-issem,  amav-isse,  evidently 
contain  the  forms  eram,  ero,  essem,  esse ;  and  in  the  perfect 
subjunctive,  an  older  form,  amavesim,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  three  existing  forms  amassim,  amaverim,  amarim ;  and 
in  amav-esim  we  see  the  full  form  esim  which  preceded  sim. 

After  the  verb  to  be,  the  next  in  importance  among  the 
auciiliarieii  is  the  verb  habe-re,  Latin,  to  have ;  in  German, 
hab-en.  Like  the  preceding  verb,  this  also  has  undergone 
great  corruptions.  In  the  English  hast,  has,  had,  the 
main  consonant  has  already  disappeared.  While  in  the 
Italian  ho,  from  the  Latin  fiabeo,  we  find  nothing  of  the  root 
but  the  aspirate,  and  even  that  is  often  omitted,  so  that  we 
should  doubt  the  connection  between  the  words  but  for  the 
first  and  second  persons  plural.  But  as  we  shall  have 
further  occasion  for  the  forms  of  this  verb  in  the  Roman 
languages  of  Europe,  we  will  place  here  the  present  tenses. 
Latin,  habeo,  habes,  habet ;  habcmus,  habetis,  habent. 
Italian,  ho,  hai,  ha;  abbiamo,  avete,  hanno. 
Spanish,  he,  has,  ha;  hab6mosorh6mo8,habeis,han. 
French,     ai,       as,       a;      avons,    avez,      ont« 


The  use  of  the  verb  to  have  in  the  formation  of  the  per- 
fects, so  universal  in  the  modem  languages  derived  from 
Latin,  may  be  occasionally  seen  in  the  parent  language 
also,   where  such  phrases   as  furem  constrictum  habeo, 
fures  constrictos  habeo,  differ  but  slightly  in  meaning  from 
furem  constrinxi,  &c. ;  and  there  was  the  greater  necessity 
for  adopting  a  new  formation,  as  the  Latin  perfect  unites 
two  tenses  in  itself,  viz.,  the  aorist  and  the  present-perfect. 
It  will  be  seen,  too,  from  the  examples  which  we  have 
given,  why,  in  the  derived  tongues,  the  participle  in  some 
cases  agrees  with  the  accusative;  Z9  je  les  at  tuSs.     But 
the  use  of  habeo  as  an  auxiliary  is  not  confined  to   the 
perfect  tenses.    In  connexion  with  the  infinitive  it  forms  a 
convenient  periphrasis  for  a  future.     From  the    Italian 
infinitive  sentir,  we  have  a  fiiture  seniir-o,  -OM,  -a,  -emo, 
-ete,  -anno,  the  first  and  second  persons  plural,  now  they  are 
used  as  suffixes,  beins  reduced  as  completely  as  the  rest. 
In  the  Spanish  verb  %a6/ar  tbe  future  is  habiar-i,  -as,  -a, 
-emos,  -Us,  -an ;  and  in  the  French,  from  sentir  there  is 
formed  sentir- ai,  -as,  -a,  •'Ons,  -ez,  -ont.  In  the  tense  called 
generally  the  conditional,  the  infinitive  is  again  employed. 
The  Italians  unite  with  it  their  perfect  tense  of  to  have, 
derived  from  habui,  viz.,  ebbi,  avesti,  ebbe,  avemmo,  aveste, 
ebbero;  and  their  conditional  is  sentir-ei,  ^esti,  -ebbe,  ^errtmo, 
-este,  -ebbero.     On  the  other  hand  the  French  employ 
avois,  which  may  be  proved  to  have  been  derived  m>m 
the  Latin  imperfect  habebam  (see  Raynouard);    but   as 
avons,  avez,  of  the  present  dropped  their  radical  letters  av 
when  attached  as  suffixes  to  the  future,  so  also  avois^  &c., 
throughout  lose  the  same  letters  in  forming  the  conditional, 
thus,  sentir-ois,  -ois,  -oit,  -ions,  -iez,  -oient.    The  Spanish 
language,  in  like  manner,  emplovs  the  imperfect  habia, 
habias,  habia,  habiamos,  habiais,  nabtan,  derived  also  from 
habebam,  &c. ;  and  thus,  with  the  same  suppression  of  the 
two  first  letters,  the  conditional  of  hablar  is  hablar-ia, 
-las,  -to,  -iamos,  -iais,  -ian.    This  view  of  the  formation 
of  the  futures  is  of  service  in  explaining  the  apparent  irre- 
gularities so  often  found  in  those  tenses,  which  moreover 
generally  extend  to  the  infinitive. 

Many  other  verbs  of  the  Latin  language  have  become 
auxiliaries  in  the  derived  languages.  1.  Vado,  Lat.  I  ^o,  is 
employed  thus  by  the  Italians,  as  to  vo  faeiendo,  7  am 
doing,  and  in  French  for  a  future,  je  vais  parler,  lam  g^oing 
to  speak,  2.  Venio,  Lat.  I  come,  in  Italian  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  verb  to  be :  egU  vien  riputato,  he  w  considered  ;  in 
French  to  denote  an  action  just  passed :  tV  vient  de  trouver, 
he  has  just  found,  3.  Ambula-re,  to  walk,  (corrupted  into 
the  Italian  andare  and  the  French  alter,)  is  used  in  the 
former  language  thus,  andra  rovinato,  he  will  be  ruined, 
and  in  the  French,  il  alloii  diner,  he  was  going  to  dine, 
4.  Sta-re,  to  stand,  in  Italian  sono  staio,  I  have  been^  sta 
scrivendo,  he  is  writing  ;  and  the  French  itois  (formerly 
estois)  is  a  corruption  from  stabam,  precisely  as  aimots  from 
amabam.  The  Spaniards,  besides  several  of  the  auxiliaries 
here  mentioned,  use  tener,  derived  from  the  Latin  tene-re, 
to  hold,  but  not  exactly  as  an  auxiliary  verb :  and  besides 
ser,  to  be,  they  have  estdr,  to  be,  from  the  Latin  stare.  In  the 
Teutonic  languages  the  auxiliary  verbs  are  very  numerous, 
and  our  own  language  contains  nearly  the  whole  of  them : 
1.  may,  might,  are  the  present  and  perfect  of  the  same  de- 
fective verb.  In  the  German  we  find  an  infinitive  of  this 
verb,  mog-en,  as  well  as  the  forms  mag,  and  mochte  ;  2.  can 
and  could  correspond  to  the  Grerman  kann  and  konnte  from 
the  infinitive  kbnn-en ;  3.  will  and  would  to  the  German 
toill  and  woUte  from  woll-en ;  4.  shall  and  should  to  soil  and 
sollte  from  sollen. 

But  though  the  Grerman  auxiliaries  correspond  with  the 
English  as  to  their  having  a  common  origin,  they  have  a 
use  which  is  not  quite  the  same.  '  In  general,  possibi/ity 
is  expressed  by  konnen,  diirfen  (the  English  dare,  dunsty, 
mo^en,  and  necessity  by  miissen  (the  English  must)^  soi/en^ 
wollen;  lassen  (the  English  AfO  implies  necessity  as  well  as 
possibility.'  (Becker's  German  Grammar,  p.  65.)  The  Grer- 
man word  haben,  like  the  corresponding  English  have,  and 
the  Grerman  werden,  when  used  alone,  are  notional  verbs* 
or  verbs  expressing  a  distinct  notion  and  not  a  mere  r<!la* 
tion :  thus  we  can  say,  er  wird  reich,  he  becomes  rich  ;  but 
in  the  expressions  ich  werde  kommen,  I  mil  eom^^  tij,* 
frage  wira  von  ihm  beantwortet,  the  question  is  ansu^r^d 
by  him,  the  verb  u^rden  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  for  the 
future  tense  and  the  passive  voice  respectively. 

In  the  antient  Greek  language  it  has  not  been  obscr^'e^l 
till  of  late  years,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  yet  universally  admitteci. 
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that  tbe  vetbs  to  ?iam  and  to  u>ish  Ox*'*  and  9f\w)  are  often 
used  as  auxiliary  verbs.  That  such,  however,  is  the  fact, 
vriU  not  be'dispnted  by  those  who  are  the  best  judges.  The 
forms  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  in  the  modern  Greek  language 
are  a  confirmation  of  this  opinion. 

Those  who  wish  to  compare  the  forms  of  the  Lithuanian 
lansrua^re  with  those  of  the  cognate  tongues,  may  consult 
Anfangg-griknde  einer  Littauischen  Sprachlehre,  &c..  Von 
C.  6.  Mielcke,  Konigsberg,  1800. 

AUXONNE,  orAUSSONNE.  a  fortified  town  in  France, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sadne,  and  on  the  road  from  Paris 
through  Dijon  to  Geneva  ;  201  miles  S.E.  of  Paris  and  18 
S.E.  of  Dij^.    It  is  in  the  department  of  Cdte  d'Or. 

The  foundation  of  this  city  is  fixed  by  some  about  the 
year  400  of  the  Christian  sera,  but  nothing  certain  appears 
to  be  known  of  it.  It  was  first  part  of  the  county  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  then  was  made  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
Auxonne,  which  came  by  exchange  into  the  hands  of  the 
ilukes  of  Burgundy,  but  was  not  united  with  their  duchy. 
Upon  the  seizure  of  the  possessions  of  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy by  Louis  XL,  it  fell  into  the  power  of  that  prince. 
By  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  it  was  ceded  by  Francis  I.  of  France 
to  the  emperor  Charles  V. ;  but  the  inhabitants  refused  to 
submit  to  the  emperor,  and  obliged  his  general,  Lannoy, 
who  in  1 526  besieged  the  town  for  nine  months,  to  raise 
the  siege.  Before  the  kings  of  France  acquired  possession 
of  the  Franche  Comt^,  Auxonne  was  one  of  the  fh)ntier 
towns  of  Burgundy,  and  was  defended  by  a  castle  flanked 
by  »ix  laree  towers,  erected  by  Louis  XL,  Charles  VIIL, 
and  Louis  XII.    In  1 673,  the  town  was  fortified  by  Vauban. 

The  streets  are  straight,  and  the  fortifications  serve  as 
pleasant  promenades.  Tliere  is  a  fine  bridge  over  the  Saone ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  on  the  side  next  the  town,  is  a 
causeway  of  2350  paces  in  length  (nearly  2}  English  miles), 
having   twenty-three  arches  for  allowing  passage  to  the 
water  in  case  of  inundation.    This  causeway  was  constructed 
or  improved  by  Margaret  of  Bavaria,  duchess  of  Burgundy, 
io  1405.    There  are  barracks,  an  arsenal,  a  school  of  artil- 
lery, a  cannon  foundry,  and  powder  mills  l  also,  a  library 
aad  a  high  school.    There  were  several  religious  houses  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  and  a  poor  and  ill-built  hospital.    The 
town  formerly  consisted  of  two  parishes,  which  are  now  in- 
corporated into  one. 

The  trade  of  Auxonne  consists  chiefly  in  wine,  grain,  and 
w.yod :  as  well  as  cloth  and  serges,  which  are  sent  to  Lyon. 
In  return,  groc4»ries,  silk,  and  the  wines  of  M^lcon,  are  re- 
ceived. These  wines  are  sold  again  in  Lorraine  and  Franche 
Comic.  There  are  several  working  goldsmiths  in  the  town. 
Tbc  number  of  inhabitants  was,  in  1832,  about  5,000. 

There  are,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Auxonne,  quarries  of 
»tone  of  various  colours — blue,  red,  yellow,  and  purple. 
Some  species  of  turquoises  and  fossil  corah  are  found  in  these 
quarries.  There  is  also  pretty  good  marble.  The  district 
of  Auxonnois  is  low  and  marshy,  watered  by  many  brooks, 
and  affording  abundance  of  good  pasturage.  (Encyclopedie 
MHhodique;  Dictiannaire  universel  de  la  France;  Dupin ; 
Make  Brun  ;  Expillv.) 

A  UZOUT.  ADRIAN,  was  a  native  of  France,  but  neither 
the  place  nor  time  of  his  birth  is  known.  He  had  established 
bis  reputation  as  an  astronomer  in  1666,  and  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  in 
that  year.  He  died  in  1691,  according  to  Delambre  and 
others ;  in  1693,  at  Rome,  according  to  Montucla,  who  cites 
the  records  of  the  Academy.  The  collection  hereafter 
aotioed,  published  in  1693,  speaks  of  him  as  living  (p.  340). 

Auzout  is  celebrated  as  having,  in  conjunction  with 
Picard,  applied  the  telescope  to  the  mural  quadrant.  This 
rests  on  an  admission  of  Picard  to  Lahire  (Montuda,  ii. 
569),  asserted  by  the  latter ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  it 
in  Picard  8  book  On  the  Figure  qf  the  Earth,  Auzout  also 
made  an  independent  invention  and  apphcation  to  the  tele- 
scope of  the  moveable  wire  micrometer,  on  which  he  pub- 
lished a  treatise  in  1 667.  Picard  assisted  him  in  perfecting 
this  instrument  Huyghens  has  been  frequently  stated  as 
so  inventor  of  this  micrometer,  but  his  instrument  is  dif- 
ferent from,  and  inferior  in  principle  to,  that  of  Auzout. 
(Delambre,  Ast.  Mod,^  Disc,  Prelim,  p.  47.)  The  prior  in- 
vention of  Gasooyne  (Astronomy,  p.  534)  is  admitted,  and 
was  brought  forward  by  Hooke  and  others  of  the  Ro^^l 
Society,  in  opposition  to  the  invention  of  Auzout  The 
French  have  always  retorted,  with  just  severity,  that  the 
invention  of  their  countrymen  must  needs  be  original,  since 
the  En^h  themselves  did  not  knov^  what  Gascoyne  had 


done,  till  Auzout  communicated  his  own  micrometer  to  the 
Royal  Society  ;  thus  allowing  a  method  of  first-rate  im- 
portance to  a.<tronomy  to  lie  idle,  till  national  feeling,  and 
not  love  of  science,  ransacked  their  own  records. 

Auzout  published  observations  and  calculations  of  the 
comet  of  1664,  and  the  presentation  of  his  results  to  Louis 
XIV.  is  said  to  have  given  that  prince  the  first  idea  of 
founding  an  observatory  at  Paris.  He  also  made  a  laborious 
comparison  of  the  weights  and  measures  of  France  and 
other  countries,  which  is  to  be  found,  together  with  his  own 
account  of  his  micrometer,  in  the  folio  collection  of  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy,  entitled  Divers  Ouvrages  de  Math^matiqtte 
et  Physique,  Paris,  1693.  Among  other  results  of  the  mi- 
crometer,  he  observed  and  measured  the  diurnal  variation 
of  the  moon's  diameter,  first  explained  by  Kepler.  He  was 
engaged  in  several  discussions  with  Hooke,  which  more 
concern  the  biography  of  the  latter. 

Besides  the  preceding  works,  we  have  left  of  Auzout  a 
letter  on  some  new  observations  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
Paris,  1664  ;  and  a  letter  to  the  Abb6  Charles  on  a  collec- 
tion of  obser^'ations  published  by  Caropani,  Paris,  1665. 

Auzout  was  a  good  optician  and  maker  of  telescopes ; 
and  when  it  is  added  that  he  never  enjoyed  even  tolerable 
health,  he  must  be  considered  as  having  done  not  a  little 
for  astronomv. 

AVA.    [dee  Birman  Empire.] 

AVAL.    [See  Bahrein  Islands.*] 

AVALANCHES  are  the  most  dangerous  and  teirible 
phenomena  to  which  the  valleys  embosomed  between  high, 
snow-topped  mountain  ranges  are  exposed.  They  are 
especially  frequent  in  the  Alps,  owing  to  the  steepness  of 
their  declivities,  but  they  are  also  known  in  other  moun- 
tain regions,  as  in  the  Pyrenees  and  in  Norway.  They 
originate  in  the  higher  region  of  the  mountains,  when  tlie 
accumulation  of  snow  becomes  so  great  that  the  inclined 
plane  on  which  the  mass  rests  cannot  any  longer  support  it. 
It  then  is  pushed  down  the  declivity  by  its  own  weight,  and 
precipitated  into  the  subjacent  valley,  where  it  often  destroys 
forests  and  villages,  buries  men  and  cattle,  and  sometimes 
fills  up  the  rivers  and  stops  their  course.  Besides  what  is 
covered  with  the  masses  of  snow,  persons  are  often  killed 
and  houses  overthrown  by  the  sudden  compression  of  the 
air,  caused  by  the  incredible  velocity  with  which  these  enor- 
mous masses  descend. 

Four  different  kinds  of  avalanches  may  be  distinguished : 
drift  avalanches,  rolling  avalanches,  sliding  avalanches,  and 
glacier  or  ice  avalanches,  of  which  the  first  commonly  take 
place  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  the  second  and  third  at 
the  end  of  winter  and  in  spring,  and  the  last  only  in  summer. 

The  drift  or  loose  snow  avalanches  (called,  in  Switzer- 
land, staub-lauinen)  take  place  when  heavy  snow  has  fallen 
in  the  upper  region  of  the  mountains  during  a  still  calm, 
and  this  accumulated  mass,  before  it  acquires  consistency,  is 
put  in  motion  by  a  strong  wind.  The  snow  is  driven  from 
one  acclivity  to  another,  and  so  enormously  increased  in  its 
progress,  that  it  brings  down  an  incredible  volume  of  loose 
snow,  which  often  covers  great  part  of  a  valley.  The  damage 
caused  by  these  avalanches  is,  however,  generally  not  very 
great,  because  most  of  the  objects  covered  by  them  may  be 
freed  from  the  snow  without  having  sustained  great  damage ; 
but  they  often  produce  such  a  compression  of  the  air  that 
houses  are  overturned,  and  men  and  cattle  suffocated. 

The  rolling  avalanches  are  much  more  dangerous  and 
destructive.  These  take  place  when,  after  a  thaw,  the  snow 
becomes  clammy,  and  the  single  grains  or  flocks  stick  to 
one  another,  so  as  to  unite  into  large  hard  pieces  which 
commonly  take  the  form  of  balls.  Such  a  ball,  moved  by  its 
own  weight,  begins  to  descend  the  inclined  plane,  and  all 
the  snow  it  meets  in  its  course  downwards  sticks  firmly  to  it. 
This  snow-mass,  increasing  rapidly  in  its  progress,  and  de- 
scending with  great  velocity,  covers,  destroys,  or  carries  away 
everything  that  opposes  its  course— trees,  forest:*,  houses, 
and  rocks.  This  is  the  most  destructive  of  the  avalanches,  ^' 
and  causes  great  loss  of  life  and  property.  In  the  year  jA19, 
the  whole  village  of  Rueras,  in  the  valley  of  Tawich,  iiffiie 
canton  of  the  Grisons,  was  covered,  ana  at  the  same  time 
removed  from  its  site,  by  an  avalanche  of  this  description ; 
but  this  change,  which  happened  in  the  night  time,  was 
effected  without  the  least  noise,  so  that  the  inhabitants  were 
not  aware  of  it,  and  on  awaking  in  the  morning  could  not 
conceive  why  it  did  not  grow  day.  A  hundred  persons  were 
dug  out  of  the  snow,  sixty  of  whom  were  still  alive,  the 
interstices  between  the  snow  containing  sufficient  air  to  sup- 
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port  life.  In  1 60S,  811  aTalanehe  descended  into  Val  Calanca, 
likewise  in  the  canton  of  the  Griaons,  transplanted  a  forest 
from  one  aide  of  the  valley  to  the  other,  and  placed  a  fir  tree 
on  the  roof  of  a  parsonage-house.  In  1820,  sixty-four  per- 
sons were  killed  in  Fettan,  in  the  hish  valley  of  Engadin, 
in  the  country  of  the  Grtsons ;  and,  in  Uie  same  year,  eiVhty- 
four  persons  and  four  hundred  head  of  cattle,  in  Ober- 
gestelen,  and  twenty-three  persons  at  Brieg,  both  situated 
in  the  canton  of  Wallis.  •  In  the  same  country,  the  village 
of  Briel  was  almost  entirely  covered  by  an  avalanche  in  1627. 

Many  thousands  of  strong  trees  are  destroyed  by  these  ava- 
lanches, either  by  being  broken  off  near  the  ground,  or  by  being 
rooted  up,  shivered  to  pieces,  and  thus  precipitated  into  the 
valley.  Where  these  avalanches  are  of  common  occurrence, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  know  the  places  where  they 
come  down,  and  by  observing  the  changes  of  the  weather, 
they  are  able  to  foretell  the  time  of  their  descent 

The  sliding  avalanches  (rutsch  lauinen,  also  called  snoggi 
(pron.  suggy)  lauinen  in  Switzerland)  originate  on  the 
lower  and  less  steep  declivities,  when,  after  a  long  thaw  in 
spring,  those  layers  of  the  snowy  covering  which  are  nearest 
the  ground  are  dissolved  into  water,  and  thus  the  bond  is 
loosened  which  unites  the  mass  to  its  base.  The  whole 
snowy  covering  of  a  declivity  then  begins  to  move  slowly 
down  the  slippery  slope,  and  to  carry  before  it  every  thing 
which  is  too  weak  to  withstand  its  pressure.  When  an  object 
does  not  directly  give  way  to  the  mass,  it  is  either  hotne 
down  by  the  snow  accumulating  behind  it,  or  the  whole  mass 
divides  and  proceeds  in  its  course  on  each  side  of  it. 

The  ice  or  glacier  avalanches  are  nothing  but  pieces  of 
ice  which  formerly  constituted  a  part  of  a  glacier,  but, 
loosened  by  the  summer  heat,  are  detached  from  the  prin- 
cipal mass,  and  precipitated  down  with  a  noise  like  thunder. 
They  are  commonly  broken  into  small  pieces  by  the  rocks 
which  they  meet  in  their  progress.  When  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance, they  resemble  the  cataracts  of  a  powerful  stream. 
In  the  valley  of  Grindelwald,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  they 
may  often  be  seen ;  and  at  the  base  of  the  Jungfrau,  the 
thunder  which  accompanies  their  fall  is  almost  continually 
heard.  Hiey  are  less  destructive  than  the  other  avalanches, 
because  they  descend  only  upon  places  which  are  not  in- 
habited. 

Occasionally  the  avalanches  change  their  character  in 
their  progress.  When  the  declivity  is  not  too  great,  and 
the  ground  under  it  not  too  slippery,  the  mass  of  snow 
begins  to  slide ;  but  arriving  at  a  precipitous  descent,  its 
velocity  and  its  mass  are  greatly  increased,  and  it  begins  to 
roll.  If,  at  this  stage  of  its  course,  it  meets  a  strong,  craggy 
rock,  the  mass  is  instantly  divided  into  innumerable  small 

Sieces,  and  thus  it  appears  at  the  end  of  its  progress  like  a 
rift  avalanche. 

Avalanches  is  the  common  French  expression  for  these 
natural  phenomena,  but  in  those  districts  of  France  which 
are  situated  between  the  ranges  of  the  Alps,  they  have 
other  names :  as  avalanges,  lavanches,  lavanees,  lavanzes, 
lids,  lits,  lydts.  In  Italian  they  are  called  lavina  and 
lavine;  and  in  the  Rhetic  dialect  of  the  Orisons,  lavina 
and  lavigna.  Among  the  German  inhabitants  of  Switzer- 
land, they  are  named  lauinen,  lauwinen,  lauwen,  leuen, 
lowen,  and  lahnen.  In  the  Pyrenees  thdy  are  sometimes 
called  congeres ;  and  in  Norway,  snee-shred  and  snee-fond. 
(Kasthofer*8  Observatioru  on  a  Journey  through  the  Alpi, 

AYALLON,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Yonne,  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  132  miles  from 
Paris  to  the  S.B.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  An- 
toninus under  the  name  of  Aballo,  and  the  attacks  made 
upon  it,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  indicate  that  it 
was  at  that  period  a  place  of  some  note.  It  stands  on  an 
eminence  composed  of  coarse  red  Granite,  of  moderate 
elevation,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cousin  (called  in 
Brum's  Map  of  France,  and  in  that  given  in  the  Ency- 
elopedie  Methodique^  the  Voisin),  and  has  well-built  houses, 
ana  broad  and  clean  streets.  Along  the  brow  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  town  stands,  on  the  side  next  the  river,  is  a  plea- 
aant  walk  planted  with  lime  trees.  The  ascent  is  at  this 
part  pretty  steep,  and  the  height  of  the  hill  above  the  bed  of 
the  stream  is  estimated  at  600  feet,  so  that  an  extensive 
prospect  is  obtained  of  the  district  of  Morvan,  within  the 
boundary  of  which  Avallon  is  situated.  This  district  of 
Morvan  consists  of  primitive  rocks,  and  abounds  with  wood ; 
from  it  a  considerable  part  of  the  supply  of  that  article 
fbr  Paria  ia  derived.    [See  Ho&TAir.]    It  is  collected  at 


Avallon,'and  f^m  thence  sent  in  curiousIy-eonMrHfii^  rafts 
down  the  Cousin  into  the  Cure;  by  this  again  into  the 
Yonne,  and  then  by  the  Seine  to  Paris.  Casks,  mustvd, 
woollen  cloth,  and  paper  are  among  the  manufactures  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  a  trade  is  cairied  on  ia 
com,  wine,  cattle,  and  in  coals.  The  inhabitants  are  above 
5000.  Avallon  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement  or  sub- 
prefecture,  and  has  a  tribunal  de  commerce,  or  court  of 
reference  for  settling  commercial  disputes,  a  high-school 
(coUege)^  and  ah  agricultural  society.  There  are  a  tliieatre, 
public  baths,  and  an  hospital.  Before  the  revolution  there 
were  four  religious  houses,  and  the  church  was  collegiate. 
Near  Avallon  mav  be  traced  some  remains  of  the  Roman 
road  formed  by  Agrippa,  son-in-law  of  Augustus,  from 
L«ffdunum  (Lyon)  to  Gesoriacum  (Boulogne). 

The  neighbourhood  of  Avallon  consists,  on  one  side,  of 
meadow  land  and  marshes,  and  on  the  other  of  arable  land, 
fertile  in  com,  and  producing  wines  of  good  quality.  The 
arrondissement  contains  456  square  miles,  or  291,640  acres. 
Its  population  is  about  47,000.  (Expilly,  Dictionnaire 
Giograpki^,  ^.,  dee  Ckiulee  et  de  la  France;  Millin, 
Voyage  done  lee  Departemente  du  Midi  de  la  Prana; 
Lettere  from  Prance^  by  John  M.  Cobbett ;  Malta  Bnm.) 

AVANTURINE,  a  variety  of  quarts,  remarkable  for  the 
brilliancy  with  which  it  reflects  light,  the  eflbct  being  in 
general  produced  by  fine  points  of  mica  imbedded  within  the 
crystalline  mass.  From  this  circumstance  it  ia  sometimes 
employed  in  jewelry,  but  it  is  of  little  value. 

AVATARA  is  a  Sanskrit  word,  which  properly  signifies 
'  a  descent,  or  the  act  of  descending,*  e,  g.  from  a  toat  or 
other  vehicle ;  but  is  particularly  applied  to  the  incamatioDS 
of  the  Hindu  deities,  or  their  appearance,  in  some  manifest 
shape,  upon  earth.  Our  information  regarding  the  succes- 
sive development  of  religious  and  mythological  ideas  among 
the  Hindus  is  yet  very  imperfect.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Avataras  belongs  to  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  Those  portions  of  the  vedas  or  sacred  writ- 
ings of  the  Hindus,  to  which,  from  the  style  and  structure  of 
their  language,  the  highest  antiquity  may  with  safety  be 
attributed,  inculcate  the  worship  of  elements  and  deified 
natural  powers,  but  do  not  allude  to  those  apparently  more 
spiritualized  deities  that  require  to  be  invested  with  a  bodily 
frame  to  operate  in  the  material  world. 

The  number  of  the  Avatitras  mentioned  in  the  Puranas, 
or  legendary  poems  of  the  Hindus,  is  very  great.  Those  of 
Vishnu  alone,  who  is  distinguished  by  the  character  of 
'  Preserver'  in  the  TrimQrti,  or  triad  of  the  principal  Hindu 
deities,  are  stated  to  be  endless.  They  are  variously  enu- 
merated ;  but  all  accounts  seem  to  agree  in  selecting  the 
following  ten  as  the  most  conspicuous : — 

1 .  Matsya,  the  Fish,  under  which  form  Vishnu  preserved 
Manu,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  human  race,  during  a 
universal  deluge. 

2.  KHrma,  Sie  Tortoise,  which  incarnation  Yiahnu  under- 
went in  order  to  support  Mount  Mandara,  or  rather  the  en« 
tire  earth,  when  the  celestial  gods  and  their  opponents  the 
Asuras,  or  Daityas,  were  churning  the  sea  for  the  beverage 
of  immortality  (amrita). 

3.  Vardhfi^  the  Boar.  Vishnu,  with  the  bead  of  a  mon- 
strous boar,  is  represented  as  slaying  Hiranyfiksha,  the 
chief  of  the  Asuras,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  celes- 
tial regions,  and  as  uplifting  the  earth  which  had  been  sunk 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

4.  In  his  incarnation  as  Narasinha,  a  being  half  man 
and  half  lion,  Vishnu  killed  Hiranyakasipa,  the  brother  of 
Hiranyftksha. 

5.  The  form  of  V^tmana,  the  Dwarf,  was  assumed  by 
Vishnu  to  humble  the  pride  of  King  BelL  He  went  to  a 
sacrifice  which  the  king  was  pBrforming,  and  supplicated 
for  as  much  ground  as  he  could  measure  with  three  steps, 
which  request  being  granted,  the  dwarf  suddenly  grew  to 
an  immense  size,  and  with  his  steps  comprised  earth,  mid- 
air, and  heaven. 

6.  Vishnu  appeared  in  a  human  ibnn»  as  ParaeurSma, 
the  son  of  Jamadagni  and  RSnukfi,  in  order  to  preserve 
mankind,  and  especially  the  Brdhmans,  from  the  tyrannj^ 
of  the  military  tribe  of  the  Kshatriyas. 

7.  Vishnu  was  born  as  the  son  of  King  Dasaratha,  and, 
under  the  name  of  Rdmay  in  order  todeetroy  RAvana,  th< 
Daitya  sovereign  of  Ceylon,  and  other  demons  who  wer< 
then  infesting  the  earth.  The  actions  of  Rtma  form  tb< 
subject  of  a  celebrated  epic  poem  in  Sanskrit*  called  tb^ 
Rftmtyana,  and  attributed  to  ttie  ftBtient  sago  Vllmfki* 
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8.  The  moft  eelebnted  of  the  AvatAns  of  Vishnu  is  hii 
appearance  in  the  human  form  of  KrMna,  in  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  wholly  and  completely  incarnate, 
whereas  the  other  Avatdras  are  only  considered  as  emana- 
tioos  from  his  being.  Krishna  assisted  the  family  of  the 
Pandavas  in  their  war  with  the  Kurus,  and  through  them 
relieved  the  earth  from  the  wicked  men  who  oppressed  it. 
The  history  of  this  conflict  is  told  at  length  in  the  Mah£bhil- 
rata,  another  |[reat  epic  poem  in  Sanskrit. 

9.  BudtUia  is,  by  the  followers  of  the  Brahmanical  reli- 
gion, considered  as  a  delusive  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  assumed 
by  him  in  order  to  induce  the  Asuras  to  abandon  the  sacred 
ordinances  of  the  Yedas,  by  which  they  lost  their  strength 
and  supremacy. 

10.  Kalki  is  the  name  of  an  Avatfira  in  which  Vishnu 
vill  appear  at  the  end  of  the  Kaliyuga,  or  present  age  of  the 
world,  to  destroy  all  vice  and  wickedness,  and  to  restore  the 
world  to  virtue  and  purity. 

We  cannot  enumerate  the  Avatlras  of  the  inferior  deities, 
in  which  the  mythology  of  the  Hindus  abounds.  We  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  of  any  of  Brahmi  or  Siva, 
the  two  supreme  deities  who,«  with  Vishnu,  constitute  the 
Trimdrti.  In  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches 
(Calcutta,  1801)  may  be  seen  an  account  given  by  Captain 
Edward  Moor  of  an  incarnation  of  Ganesa,  or  Granapati, 
which  had,  since  the  year  a.d.  1640,  become  hereditary  in 
the  family  of  Mooraba  Gosain,  a  Brahman  at  Punah.  Mrs. 
Graham  (now  Mrs.  Calloott),  who  in  1 809  visited  this  living 
Avatara,  which  was  then  a  child,  has  given  an  interesting 
notice  of  it  in  her  journal. 

(See  the  articles  Manu,  Rah  a,  Krishna,  Buddha; 
Bohlen.  Das  alte  Indien,  vol.  i.  pp.  213-234 ;  Vans  Kennedy, 
Researches  into  the  Nature  and  Affinity  of  Antient  and 
Hindu  Mythology,  London,  1831,  4to.) 

AV£BURY,  ABURY,  ABIRY,  the  name  of  a  village 
and  pariah  in  Wiltshire,  England,  is  remarkable  as  the  site 
of  what  was  once  the  largest  and  most  interesting  Celtic  or 
Dmidical  temple  in  Europe.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
Docertain  :  the  last  part,  aury,  a  borough,  or  fortified  place, 
appears  to  be  a  Saxon  word,  and  if  so,  Avebury  is  not  the 
original  name  of  the  place.  We  shall  endeavour  to  furnish 
the  reader  with  an  account  of  this  great  work,  as  it  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  when  in  a  perfect  state ;  and  also  with  the 
opinioDs  of  some  eminent  antiquaries  respecting  its  original 
destination.  For  this  purpose  we  must  refer  to  the  descrip- 
tions, drawings,  and  printed  accounts  which  Dr.  Stukeley 
has  left  in  his  interesting  work,  entitled  A  bury,  a  Temple 
qfthe  British  Druids,  fol.  1743.  Though  the  volume  bears 
this  date,  it  appears  that  the  doctor  sur\*eved  the  place,  and 
made  numerous  drawings  of  it,  and  of  the  various  objects 
in  the  vicinity,  during  the  years  1720—24.  It  is  due  to 
that  learned  and  zealous,  but  rather  credulous  antiquary 
to  say,  that  his  delineations  have  every  appearance  of 
general  aceuracy,  and  that  his  descriptions  are  sufficiently 
perspicuous  to  be  understood. 

Before  Stnkeley's  publications,  very  little  was  known  of 
Avebury;  neither  Camden,  Leland,  nor  any  other  topo- 
crapher  or  antiquary  seems  to  have  published  any  account 
of  it.  Aubrey,  a  native  of  Wiltshire,  and  an  ardent  lover  of 
antiquarian  subjects,  had  visited  Avebury  in  1648.  In  the 
year  J  663,  he  was  commanded  by  King  Charles  II.  to  write 
some  account  of  this  remarkable  monument,  the  monarch 
being  then  on  his  way  to  Bath,  and  having  examined 
the  whole  in  company  with  Aubrey  and  Dr.  Charlton,  who 
aft(*rwards  published  An  Account  of  Sttmehenge,  •  These 
antiquities,*  says  Aubrey  in  his  MS.  treatise,  *  are  so  ex- 
ceedingly old  tiiat  no  books  do  reach  them.  I  can  affirm 
that  I  have  brought  this  temple  from  utter  darkness  into 
a  thin  mist,  and  nave  gone  farther  in  this  essay  than  any 
before  me.*  Though  Aubrey's  account  is  very  imperfect, 
and  was  never  oompleted,  and  though  his  sketches  are 
even  nsore  defective  than  his  descriptions,  yet  as  they  are 
the  first  records  of  .the  place,  and  contain  some  useful 
fccta  and  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  temple  seventy-six 
years  before  Dr.  Stukeley  oommenoed  his  survey,  they  are 
valuable  and  interesting  to  the  antiquary.    [See  Aubrky.] 

The  accompanying  plans  show  the  general  form  and 
arrangement  of  the  temple,  with  the  avenues  of  approach. 
When  the  aborigines  of  the  island  fixed  on  this  site  for  their 
great  temple,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  it  was  in  a 
state  of  nature,  and,  like  the  general  character  of  the  Marl- 
borough Downs  and  Salisbury  Plain,  was  without  either 
foeat-traes  or  underwood  of  any  kind.  A  thin  stratum  of 


mould  here  covers  a  continuous  chalk  substratum,  which 
presents  a  elean,  dry,  grassy  surface.     The  immediate 
site  chosen  for  the  grand  circular  temple  is  a  flat  area  of 
ground,  having  an  irregular  range  of  gentle  hills  to  the 
east,  running  north  and  south,  a  rising  tract  of  land  to  the 
soutii,  a  level  country  of  some  miles  in  extent  to  the  north, 
some  undulating  and  rather  high  hills  to  the  west,  and 
extending  thence  to  the  east.    A  small  brook,  or  rivulet, 
called  the  Kennet,  a  tributary  to  the  Thames,  has  its  source 
a  short  distance  north  of  the  temple.    The  geological  cha- 
racteristics of  the  district  probably  occasioned  its  being 
chosen  for  the  erection  of  a  temple  which  was  to  be  the 
chief  edifice  of  the  sort  in  the  islana.    As  Stukeley  remarks, 
this  might  have  been  regarded    as  the  grand  national 
cathedral,  while  the  smaller  circles,  in  different  parts  of 
the  island,  might  be  compared  to  the  parish,  or  village 
churches.    On  the  surface  of  the  ground,  both  in  the  neigh- 
bouring valleys  and  on  the  high  lands,  are  numerous  large 
masses  of  stone.    There  is  still  a  great  number  of  detached 
oolitic  sandstones  of  various  sizes,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Grey  Wethers,  lying  near  the  Bath  road,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Avebury.   From  amongst  these  stones  scattered 
about  the  neighbourhood,  the  builders  or  rather  makers  of 
the  temple  selected  such  as  seemed  best  adapted  to  their 
rude  design. 

No  less  than  650  blocks  were  brought  together  and 

S laced  in  circles  and  rows.  These  stones  were  of  various 
imensions,  measuring  from  five  to  twenty  leet  in  height 
above  the  ground,  and  from  three  to  twelve  feet  in  width 
and  thickness.  One  hundred  were  raised  on  end,  and 
placed  in  a  circular  form,  around  a  flat  and  nearly  circular 
area  of  about  fourteen  hundred  feet  in  diameter ;  and  these 
stones  were  bounded  by  a  deep  ditch  and  lofty  bank,  which 
enclosed  the  whole  work,  except  at  two  places,  where  open- 
ings were  left  for  entrances  to  the  temple.  The  bank  or 
mound  at  present  is  broken  down  in  four  places,  but  there 
seem  to  have  been  originally  only  two  openings  correspond 
ing  to  the  two  great  avenues  which  will  be  described  here- 
after. The  inner  slope  of  the  bank  measured  eighty  feet, 
and  its  whole  extent,  or  circumference,  at  the  top  was, 
according  to  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  4442  feet :  the  area 
within  the  bank  or  mound  is  somewhat  more  than  twenty- 
eight  acres.  About  half  way  up  the  inner  slope  was 
a  sort  of  terrace  walk,  apparently  adapted  for  spectators. 
Dr.  Stukeley  conjectures  that  there  was  a  second  circular 
arrangement  of  upright  stones  at  a  sliort  distance  within 
the  other  circle ;  and  he  founds  his  opinion  upon  the  fact  of 
there  being  one  large  stone  in  a  position  which  does  not 
come  into  any  other  component  circle  of  the  temple.  As 
shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram.  No.  1,  and  view. 
No.  3,  there  were  two  other  small  temples  within  the 
periphery  of  the  great  circle.  One  was  a  double  circle  of 
upright  stones,  with  a  single  stone  rai:ied  near  the  centre, 
which  Stukeley  calls  the  ambive,  or  obelisk:  this  small 
temple  consisted  of  forty- three  stones,  and  is  referred  to  in 
No.  1  at  c.  Another  temple,  of  forty- five  stones,  some  of 
which  are  still  standing  and  of  immense  size,  was  placed  a 
little  north  of  the  former,  and  consisted  also  of  two  concen- 
tric circles,  enclosing  a  group  of  three  tall  stones,  called  the 
cove.  These  were  the  component  parts  and  the  general 
design  and  arrangement  of  the  triple  temple,  as  it  may 
be  called;  but  there  were  two  members,  or  connecting 
parts,  which  belonged,  and  gave  a  peculiarity  to  this  work, 
distinguishing  it  from  all  other  Celtic  temples.  These 
were  avenues  of  approach,  consisting  of  double  rows,  or 
lines  of  upright  stones,  which  branched  off  from  the  cen- 
tral work,  each  to  the  extent  of  more  than  a  mile.  One  of 
them  branched  off  from  the  outer  circle,  to  the  south,  turn- 
ing, near  ite  extremity,  to  the  south-east,  where  it  ter- 
minated in  two  circular  or  rather  elliptical  ranges  of  upright 
stones  (see  No.  2,  e).  According  to  Stukeley,  this  avenue 
was  formed  by  two  hundred  stones,  being  finished  at  its 
eastern  extramity  with  fifty-eight  stones.  The  width  of  the 
avenue  varied  firom  fifty-six  to  thirty- five  feet  between  the 
stones,  which  were,  on  an  average,  eighty-six  feet  apart  from 
each  other  in  their  linear  direction.  The  outer  oval  of  the 
terminating  temple  ie)  to  the  south-east,  on  an  eminence 
called  Overton  Hill,  or  the  Hakpen,  measured  about  146 
feet  in  diameter ;  the  inner  oval  was  forty-five  feet  across. 
The  western  avenue  (c)  extended  about  one  mile  and  a 
half,  and  consisted  of  203  stones ;  its  extremity  ended  in  a 
point,  or  with  a  single  atone.  These  avenues,  or  grand 
appioaches  to  the  temple*  were  not  axnuiged  in  straight^ 
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but  rather  in  flowing  or  cun-ed  lines,  and,  according  to  the 
theories  of  Dr.  Stukeley  and  some  of  his  followers,  were 
intended  to  represent  the  natural  action  of  a  serpent. 

Besides  the  works  Blready  described,  there  are  others  of 
very  remote  antiquity  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  which,  if 
not  integral  parts  of  the  temple,  were  either  connected  with 
it,  or  may  be  reRarded  as  belonginif  to  the  same  age  and 
people.  These  ore  the  numerous  barrows,  or  tumuli,  which 
abound  on  the  neighbouring  downs,  with  the  cromlechs 
and  the  track-ways.  Among  the  flret  may  be  named  that 
lai^s  barrow  called  Silhury  Hill,  the  position  of  which 
is  shown  in  diagram  No.  2,  /.  and  No.  3,  7.  This  vast 
artiftcial  eonical  mound  of  earth  is  regarded  as  the  largest 
tumulus  in  Europe,  and  may  be  com  paired  to  those  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  Herodotus  [see  Alyattks],  and  other 
anlient  writers,  Stukeley,  who  has  given  a  minute  but 
not  very  accurate  account  of  it,  considers  it  to  be  the  sepul- 
chral monument  of  a  British  king  who  founded  the  temple 
at  Avebury.  '  I  have  no  scruple  to  artirra,'  he  says,  '  it  is 
the  most  magnillcent  mausoleum  in  the  world,  without  ex- 
cepting the  Egyptian  pyramids."  Though  thii 
exaf^ration,  it  ia  a  work  which  must  have  co 
labour.  In  Sir  Richard  Hoare's  large  publication,  entitled 
Anlient  iVillshire,  we  are  furnished  Mdth  the  sun'ey  and 
calculations  of  Mr.  Edward  Crocker,  a  scientific  practical 
surveyor.  'The  circumference  of  the  hill,  as  near  the  base 
as  passible,  measures  21)27  feel,  the  diameter,  at  top,  120 
feet,  the  sloping  height  316  feet,  and  the  perpendicular 
height  170  feet;  but  that  part  of  our  measurement  which 
will  excite  the  most  surprise,  is,  that  this  artificial  hill  covers 
the  maae  of  five  acres  and  thirty-four  perches  of  land.' 
for  vnat  purpose  this  huge  pile  of  eoxtb  was  laiied,  appeara 


to  be  beyond  the  reacn  of  conjecture;  but*  I  think,' says 
Sir  R.  Hoare,  '  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  was  one  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  grand  temple  at  Abury,  not  s 
sepulchral  mound  raised  over  the  bones  and  ashes  of  s 
king  or  arch-druid.  Its  situation  opposite  to  the  temple, 
and  nearly  in  the  centre  between  the  two  avenues,  seems 
in  some  degree  to  warrant  this  supposition.'  Dr.  Stukeley 
(p.5l)observes, 'ihot  the  meridian  line  of  the  whole  woik 
passes  from  Silhury  Hill  to  the  centre  of  the  temple  vt 
Abury,'  which  observation,  making  the  proper  allonsnci: 
for  the  variation  of  the  compass,  we  found  very  nearly  cor- 
rect in  the  year  1814.  Many  other  barrowa  of  varitiil 
dimensions  and  forms  are  seen  on  tho  downs,  some  at 
which  Sir  Richard  Uoare  opened  in  the  year  1814.  t^M 
Barrow.]  A  proof  that  Silhury  Hill,  and  some  oihtr 
barrows  near  it,  were  raised  before  the  Roman  colonizuiiun 
of  Briuin,  may  he  found  in  the  fact  thai  the  line  of  the 
great  Roman  road  from  Aqace-Solis.  or  Bath,  to  Londinum, 
or  London,  is  straight  for  some  miles  till  it  comes  lo  tho 
hill,  when  it  diverges  to  the  south,  and  again  continues  in 
a  direct  line  to  Marlborough :  in  one  place  the  road-makers 
cut  through  a  large  barrow  in  forming  their  road. 

In  the  garden  of  the  Castle  Inn  at  Marlborough  there  is 
a  conical  mound  of  considerable  elevation ;  it  ia  now  planted 
with  trees,  and  a  winding  path  has  been  mode  round  it, 
leading  to  the  top.  Mr.  Bowies  remarks  that  this  mound. 
Silbury  Hill,  and  the  mound  at  Marden  form  a  triangle, 
which  of  necessity  they  must,  unless  they  lie  in  a  stiaiijbt 

About  one  mile  north  of  Avebury  are  the  remains  of  a 
large  crooifocA.  with  the  stones  fallen,  which  Stukeley  calls  a 
hisl-vam;  uidst  Clatfonl- bottom,  about  three  miles  east 
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of  Avebury,  is  another  cromlech,  consisting  of  two  standing 
atones,  and  one  larger  raised  on  them.  South  of  Avebury, 
about  two  miles,  is  a  large  and  long  tumulus,  which  Slukeley 
called  the  Arch- Druid's  barrow,  and  which  was  formerly 
surrounded  by  upright  stones,  and  had  a  kist-vaen,  or  a 
cromlech,  at  one  end.  At  Winterbourne- Basset,  north  of 
Avebury,  were  two  circles  of  standing  stones,  and  a  single 
stone  standing  detached  from  the  circle.  At  Rockley,  and 
on  Temple  Downs,  east  of  Avebury,  were  other  cromlechs, 
and  works  of  a  similar  kind  to  those  already  referred  to. 
There  were  numerous  other  earth- works  and  standing  stones 
in  different  parts  of  the  downs,  all  tending  to  show  mat  this 
district  was,  at  a  remote  age,  not  only  a  place  of  permanent 
residence  for  a  large  population,  but  that  it  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  religious  order  of  the  antient  Britons. 

The  space  inclosed  by  the  great  earthen  bank  of  Avebur}' 
now  contains  a  village  with  its  fields,  hedge-rows,  and 
buildings,  so  that  it  is  difficult  at  present  to  make  out  the 
original  design.  When  Aubrey  surveyed  the  place*  in 
1648,  there  were  many  more  stones  than  at  the  time  Dr. 
Stukeley  commenced  nis  examination  in  1720;  and  when 
Sir  Richard  Hoare  and  his  surveyor  made  their  plan  and 
drawings,  in  1812,  the  stones  were  still  further  diminished 
in  number.  Even  since  the  latter  date,  others  of  the  up- 
right stones  have  been  broken  to  pieces,  and  it  is  feared 
that  the  remainder  will  speedily  be  aentroyed  and  converted 
into  materials  for  stone  fences  or  roads.  Aubrey  describes 
63  stones  as  remaining  within  the  entrenched  inclosure  in  his 
time,  which  were  reduced  to  29  when  Stukeley  made  his 
plan.  Only  17  of  these  remained  in  1812,  as  mentioned  by 
Sir  Richard  Hoare.  In  the  western  avenue  there  are  two 
upright  stones  left,  and  about  1 6  of  the  southern  avenue ; 
but  not  one  remains  of  the  two  ovals  on  Hakpen  HilU 

As  to  the  time  when  this  singular  work  at  Avebury  was 
cnnstructed,  and  the  design  of  it,  opinions  differ  considerably. 
The  most  common  opinion  is  that  it  was  raised  by  a  class  of 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Britain  called  the  Druids  or 
Priests,  before  the  Christian  asra,  and  was  a  national  temple 
in  which  they  performed  their  sacred  rites.  Some  authors 
imagine  that  it  served  the  double  purpose  of  religion  and 
judicature.  It  seems  certain  that  at  least  it  was  not  in- 
tended for  defence,  because  the  ditch  is  within  the  mound. 
On  these  matters  we  seek  in  vain  for  any  thing  like 
authentic  history,  or  evidence  which  may  satisfy  the  dis- 
rriminating  antiquary.  Nearly  all  writers  on  this  sub- 
j'^ct,  such  as  Stukeley,  Borlace,  Toland,  King,  Valiancy, 
Rowlands,  Davies,  and  others,  have  indulged  their  fancy  m 
dissertations  and  speculations  on  the  rehgion,  the  manners, 
the  arts,  and  the  polity  of  an  antient  people,  without  any 
data  at  all.  Dr.  Stukeley  prosecuted  his  antiquarian  studies 
with  intense  zeal  and  considerable  learning,  but  with  a  dis- 
position to  indulge  in  extravagant  speculation ;  and  some 
of  his  followers  have  embraced  his  theories  without  adopt- 
in?  the  same  process  of  study  and  research.  They  contend 
that  the  Temple  at  Avebury  was  raised  by  the  Druids, 
who  worshipped  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  where  *  public 
sacrifices,  games,  hymns,'  &c.,  were  periodically  performed 
at  *  four  seasons  or  great  festivals  of  the  year.'  *  On  no 
one  subject,*  saya  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ledwich,  in  Archaiologia, 
vol.  vii.,  *  has  fancy  roamed  with  more  licentious  indulgence 
tlian  on  that  of  the  Druids  and  their  superstitions.  Their 
admirers  have  represented  them  as  cultivating  the  abstrusest 
sciences,  and  penetrating  the  sublimest  mysteries  of  na- 
ture, anticipating  the  discoveries  of  Pythagoras,  Epicurus, 
Archimedes,  and  Newton  ;  and  all  this  without  the  aid  of 
letters  or  experiments,  without  those  progressive  steps  in 
civilization  which  polish  and  reQne  the  mind,  and  naturally 
lead  it  to  the  study  of  abstract  knowledge.'  Such  infor- 
mation, or  rather  such  inferences,  have  been  drawn  from 
a  few  imperfect  and  incidental  notices  in  the  writings  of 
Julius  Caesar,  Diodorus,  Strabo,  Mela,  Lucan,  Tacitus,  and 
Pliny.  The  whole  information  of  all  those  authors  would 
not  amount  to  three  or  four  pages ;  yet  from  such  materials 
some  modern  English  writers  have  contrived  to  write  many 
volumes.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  make  any  remarks 
on  the  theories  of  Borlace,  Stukeley,  King,  Higgins, 
Davies,  and  Deane.  The  last-mentioned  gentleman  has 
lately  published  a  volume  '  on  the  worship  of  the  serpent,' 
in  which  he  adopts  the  theories  of  Dr.  Stukeley,  and 
endeavours  to  prove  that  the  Temple  at  Avebury  and 
Kome  others  were  constructed  in  imitation  of  the  form  of 
a  serpent,  and  hence  may  be  called  dracontia,  or  serpent 
temples.    The  25th  volume  of  the  Archmohgia  contAius 


his  account,  with  plans  and  views,  of  the  vast  ranges  of 
upright  stones  at  Carnac  in  Bretagne. 

For  dissertations  on  Avebury  particularly,  and  other  mat- 
ters connected  with  Druidical  antiquities^  &c.,  the  reader  is 
referred  .to  Dr.  Stukeley 's  volume  already  noticed ;  to 
another  fulio  volume  by  the  same  author  on  Stonelienge; 
to  Sir  Richard  Hoare's  Antient  Wiltshire;  Daviess 
Celtic  Researches,  8vo.,  1804  ;  and  his  other  volume,  The 
Mythology  and  Rites  of  the  British  Druids,  8vo,  1809; 
Roberts's  Sketch  of  the  Early  History  of  the  Cymry,  or 
Antient  Britons,  8vo.  1803;  Borlace's  Antiquities  of 
Cornwall,  fol.  1769  ;  King's  Munimenta  Antiqua,  fol. 
1799;  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,  2  vols.  8vo.,  1809; 
Toland's  History  of  the  Druids^  8vo.  1814 ;  Higgins's 
Celtic  Druids,  4to.,  1827;  Present  State  of  A  bury,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Hunter ;  Gentleman's  Magazine,  July,  1829. 

AVEIRO,  a  city  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira, 
40°  38'  N.  lat.,  8°  56'  W.  long.  It  stands  on  a  gentle  eleva- 
tion, upon  the  l^anka  of  Uie  river  Vouga,  which  flows 
through  the  town,  where  it  is  very  narrow,  and  is  adorned 
with  a  handsome  quay.  The  town  is  divided  into  five  parts, 
one  of  which  is  surrounded  with  an  antient  wall,  and  the 
remaining  four  are  the  suburbs.  At  the  highest  part  of  the 
city,  on  the  southern  side,  is  a  promenade  leading  to  a  con- 
vent of  Franciscan  friars.  Both  in  this  promenade  and  in 
the  suburbs  are  several  fountains,  the  water  of  which  is 
employed  for  domestic  uses  and  for  irrigating  the  gardens. 
Aveiro  is  separated  firom  the  sea  by  a  bar  of  sand-hills 
formed  by  the  tide  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Vouga,  which 
forms  a  small  haven.  Over  this  bar  vessels  that  do  not 
draw  above  eight  or  nine  feet  of  water  may  conveniently 
pass.  The  small  gulf  opposite  the  town  is  covered  with 
little  islands  on  which  the  inhabitants  make  great  quantities 
of  common  salt ;  this  article*  with  oranges  and  salt  fish, 
forms  their  principal  branch  of  export  In  these  islands 
they  cultivate  several  species  of  vegetables  for  common 
use.  The  sea  on  the  coast  abounds  in  deUcate  fish  and  sea 
birds.  The  lampreys  of  the  Vouga,  and  the  shell-fish  of 
that  part  of  the  coast,  are  celebrated  in  Portugal.  The 
town  has  two  parishes,  four  convents  of  monks,  and  three 
of  nuns ;  its  population  amounts  to  5064  inhabitants. 

Aveiro  is  the  capital  of  the  Comarca>  or  district  of  that 
name,  which  embraces  all  the  territory  comprised  between 
the  districts  of  Coimbra  and  Feira  on  the  south  and  north, 
and  between  Viseu  and  the  ocean  on  the  east  and  west. 
The  whole  district  contains  a  population  of  81,570  inha- 
bitants, distributed  in  several  villages,  all  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  Vouga  and  Agueda.  The  country  is 
generally  fertile,  and  produces  grain,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit, 
especially  oranges.  The  territory  is  low,  intersected  by 
many  brooks  and  small  channels,  and  confined  on  the  east 
side  by  a  high  mountain,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Sierra 
de  Alcoba.  This  situation  renders  this  district  unhealthy, 
and  subjects  its  inhabitants  to  intermittent  fevers.  (Mi- 
iiano's  Z^icct'onor/o  G''ografico ;  XniAXoii^  Geografia;  Cas- 
tro, Mappa  de  Portugal  antiguo  e  modemo.) 

AVE'LLA,  a  town  in  tlie  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  near  Nola,  on  the  skirts  of  the 
plain,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  divide  it  from 
the  province  of  Principato  Ultra.  It  commands  a  fine  view 
as  far  as  Naples,  from  which  it  is  eighteen  miles  distant 
N  J).  It  gives  the  title  of  Prince  to  a  NeapoUtan  family. 
Near  Avella  are  the  ruins  of  the  antient  Abella,  celebrated 
by  Virgil  {^neid,  vii.)  for  the  abundance  of  its  apples,  for 
which  its  territory  is  still  famed.  The  honey  gathered  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  also  renowned  for  its  flavour.  Remains  of 
the  extensive  antient  walls  and  of  the  amphitheatre  are 
still  to  be  seen.  The  river  Clanius,  or  Lagni,  has  its  source 
in  the  mountains  near  Avella,  and  after  watering  the  plain 
of  Campania,  Hows  into  the  sea  near  the  lake  Patria. 

AVELLPNO,  a  considerable  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Principato  Ultra. 
It  is  on  the  high  road  from  Naples  to  Puglia,  30  miles  £. 
by  N.  of  Naples,  in  40°  55'  N.  lat.,  and  14^*  45'  E.  long. 
Avellino  is  built  on  the  decUvity  of  a  hill  in  a  fine  valley 
watered  by  the  river  S abate,  between  two  offsets  of  the 
Apennine  chain,  of  which  the  one  to  the  north-west  of 
Avellino  divides  the  valley  from  the  plains  of  Campania. 
In  this  ridge  is  the  strong  pass  of  Monteforte,  famous  in 
the  wars  of  that  country.  The  ridge  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Sabato  is  formed  by  the  mountains  of  Montefusco 
and  Montemileto,  which  divide  the  valley  of  Avellino  from 
that  watered  by  the  river  Calore,  beyond  whidi  is  the  third 
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or  central  lidge,  on  which  Ariano  stands.  [See  Ariako.] 
The  Galore  and  the  Sabato  afterwards  unite  their  waters  at 
Benevento,  15  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Avellino.  From  Avellino 
a  fine  new  road  leads  to  Salerno,  which  is  seventeen  miles 
to  the  south.  Avellino  was  built  in  the  time  of  the  Lom- 
bards, it  is  beUeved,  by  the  inhabitants  of  AbeUinum, 
which  was  situated  on  a  mountain  about  two  miles  east- 
ward, near  the  small  town  of  Atripalda,  where  many  re- 
mains of  antiquity  have  been  found.  Three  miles  north 
of  Avellino,  on  a  rugged  mountain,  stands  the  celebrated 
sanctuary  of  Monte  Vergine,  once  a  rich  Benedictine  con- 
vent, now  suppressed ;  it  wan  huilt  in  the  eleventh  century, 
on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Cybele.  The  population  of 
Avellino  is  reckoned  by  Balbi  at  13,000,  which  we  think 
too  low,  as  the  town  has  considerably  increased  of  late 
years ;  we  believe  it  must  be  at  least  20,000.  Avellino  is 
a  bishop's  see,  and  a  place  of  considerable  trade  in  country 
produce,  cattle,  &c.,  owing  to  its  favourable  central  position ; 
there  are  also  several  manufactures  of  cloth,  maocaroni« 
and  paper.  It  has  a  royal  college  for  the  instruction  of 
youth ;  it  also  contains  the  courts  of  justice  for  the  province 
of  Principato,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  intendente  or 
governor  of  the  province.  It  gives  the  title  of  prince  to  a 
Neapolitan  family,  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Caraccioli, 
whicn  is  possessed  of  considerable  estates  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  eldest  son  of  the  Prince  of  Avellino  bears  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Atripalda.  The  territory  of  AvelUno 
abounds  with  fruit  trees,  especially  the  apple  and  the  hazel- 
nut:  the  latter  was  much  esteemed  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  under  the  name  of  nux  Avellana. 

A'VE  MARrA,  the  two  first  words  of  a  short  Latin 
prayer  or  invocation  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  is  frequently 
fiaid  by  Roman  Catholics  in  their  orisons.  The  first  part  of 
the  prayer  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  salutation  of  the 
angel  to  Mary  on  her  conception.  (See  Luke's  Gospel,  i. 
28.)  The  second  part  is  an  entreaty  to  the  Virgin  *  to 
pray  for  the  salvation  of  sinners  now  and  at  the  time  of 
their  death.'  The  recital  of  the  Ave  Maria  generally  follows 
that  of  the  Pater  Noster,  or  Lord's  Prayer. 

Ave  Maria  is  also  in  Italy  the  name  of  a  particular  time 
of  the  day,  about  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  when  the  church 
bells  ring,  and  pious  persons  leave  off  'for  a  moment  their 
occupations  or  pastimes  and  ejaculate  the  Ave  Maria.  It  is 
also  called  the  Angelus  in  other  catholic  countries.  To 
this  custom  Byron  alludes  in  these  fine  lines,— 

A^e  Maria  1  bletsfd  be  the  hour  I 
Th«  time,  the  clime,  the  apot  where  I  so  oft 

Kave  felt  that  moment  in  ita  fullest  pawt 
Sink  o'er  the  earth  so  beamiftil  and  soft. 

While  •wimg  the  deep  beU  In  the  distant  tower* 
Or  the  fkint  dvlng  day  hymn  stole  alofl; 

And  not  a  breatn  crept  through  the  rosy  air. 

And  yet  the  forest  leaves  seem'd  stirr'd  with  prayer. 

2>0»  Jaan,  Canto  III. 

In  many  churches,  and  especially  convents,  the  bells  are 
also  rung  at  the  first  dawn  of  day,  and  this  is  called  in  Italy 
the  morning  Ave  Maria,  t  Ave  Maria  delgiomo, 

AVEMPACE,  or  AVEN  PACE,  properly  ABU  BEKR 
MOHAMMED  BEN  BAJAH,  but  better  known  in  the 
East  under  the  surname  of  EBN-AS-SAYEG,  an  Arabian 
philosopher  and  poet,  was,  according  to  the  Bibliographical 
Dictionary  of  Ebn  Khallican,  a  native  of  .Saragossa,  or, 
according  to  Joannes  Genesius  Sepulveda,  of  Cordova.  Of 
the  circumstances  of  his  life  we  know  but  little.  He  enter- 
tained very  free  opinions  respecting  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Koran,  and  several  other  points  of  the  Mussulman  faith. 
He  died  at  an  early  age,  according  to  Ebn  Khallican  in  the 
year  533  after  the  Hegira  (a.d.  113 8),  according  to  others 
in  A.  Heg.  525  (a.d.  1 130).  He  wrote  several  short  dis- 
sertations and  essays  on  philosophical  subjects,  which  were 
colle<?ted  by  Abu'l-Hassan  Ali,  who  preferred  Avempace  to 
all  Mohammedan  philosophers  that  had  preceded  him. 
Other  more  extensive  works  he  left  behind  in  an  unfinished 
state ;  among  these  Ebn  Tophail  notices  a  Treatise  on  the 
Soul,  one  on  Solitary  Life,  another  on  Logic,  and  on  Natural 
Science.  Several  of  his  works  were  known  to  the  scho(4- 
men  by  Latin  translations.  The  name  Avempace,  or  Aven 
Pace,  is  a  corruption  of  Ebn  Btjah.  (See  PhUoeophue 
Autodidttctus^  wive  EpUhda  Abi  Jaa/ar  Ebn  ThphaU,  ed. 
Pocock,  pp.  15-16,  and  preface;  Niool.  Antonii  BibUotheca 
Hispana  Vetus,  Rome,  1696,  vol.  ii.  p.  232;  D'Herbelot, 
BtoUotheque  Orientate,  art.  Saieg.) 

AVEN.    [See  Avow.] 

AVE'NA,  the  botanical  name  of  the  genus  to  which  the 
cultivated  oat  belongs*    Aa  undentood  by  linnsstts  and 


the  writers  of  his  school,  it  comprehended  many  very  dis- 
tinct  forms  of  grasses,  as  well  as  the  common  cultivated 
kinds ;  but  by  other  botanists  it  is  moro  correctly  liiniM 
to  the  species  that  yield  corn,  and  to  such  as  are  closely 
allied  to  them.  They  are  known  by  their  lax  paaiules, 
their  two  loose  membranous  glumes,  and  by  the  small 
number  of  their  florets,  each  of  which  has  one  of  its  bu^U 
or  pale»  armed  with  a  strong  twisted  beard  or  awn.  Tiic 
grain  is  generally,  but  not  uniformly,  closely  invested  with 
the  hardened  husk. 

The  common  oat,  Avena  eativa,  is  that  which  is  most 
generally  cultivated  for  the  use  of  man ;  like  most  oilier 
corn-plants,  its  native  country  is  unknown ;  it  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  supposed  to  be  the  ofl&pring  of  cultivation  or  of 
chance,  but  is  more  likely  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  some  of 
the  northern  provinces  of  Asia,  to  which  Europeans  ba\e 
little  access.  For  its  agricultural  varieties  and  their  rei^pec- 
tive  qualities,  see  Oat. 

The  Tartarian  oat  is  considered  a  distinct  species,  on 
account  of  its  more  compact  and  one-sided  panicle,  and  of 
both  its  florets  having  a  beard ;  it  is,  however,  doubtful  if 
it  can  be  regarded  as  any  thing  more  than  a  variety  of 
A.  saliva.  Botanists  call  it  A,  arienlalis,  but  its  native 
country  seems  as  uncertain  as  that  of  the  last. 

The  naked  oat»  A»  nttda,  so  called  because  its  grain  is 
loose  in  the  husk,  is  found  wild  in  many  parta  of  Europe, 
and  by  some  is  thought  to  be  a  mere  degeneration  of  the 
common  oat.  It  is  common  in  Austria,  where  it  is  cultivated 
for  its  grain,  which  is,  however,  small  and  not  much  esteemed. 

The  Chinese  oat.  A,  Chinensie,  is  another  species,  the 
grain  of  which  is  loose  in  the  husk ;  it  is  said  to  have  been 
procured  by  the  Russians  from  the  north  of  China  along 
with  their  tea.  This  species  is  the  most  productive  of  aU 
the  known  kinds,  every  flower  producing  from  three  to  five 
grains,  which  are  large  and  of  excellent  quality.  It  is, 
however,  said  to  be  difiicult  to  harvest  on  account  of  the 
grains  not  adhering  to  the  husks,  but  being  very  easily 
shaken  out.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  the  kind  in  praise 
of  which  so  much  has  been  lately  said  in  the  English  and 
Irish  newspapers,  where  it  is  spoken  of  under  the  strange 
name  of  avenacea  farina. 

Besides  the  species  cultivated  for  the  com  which  they 
yield,  there  is  another  that  deserves  to  be  notioed,  on  account 
of  its  remarkable  hygrometrical  action.   This  plant,  the  ani^ 
raal  oat  of  gardeners,  the  A.  steriUs  of  systematic  writers 
is  something  Uke  the  common  oat  when  young ;  but  when 
ripe,  its  grains  are  incbsed  in  hard,  hairy,  brown  husks, 
from  the  back  of  which  rises  a  stout  bent  and  twisted  awn : 
usually  two  such  husks  grow  together,  and  separate  from 
the  stalk  by  a  deep  oblique  scar.    Taking  the  scar  for  the 
head  of  an  insect,  the  husks  with  their  long  stiff  brown  hairs 
resemble  its  body,  and  the  two  bent  awns  represent  its  le^s. 
In  this  state  fishermen  use  a  smaller  but  nearly  alhed 
species,  called  havers  (A.  fatua),  instead  of  artificial  tlies 
for  catching  trout.    When  the  animal  oat  is  ripe  it  falls  out 
of  its  glumes,  and  in  warm  dry  weather  may  be  seen  rolling 
and  turning  about  on  its  long  ungainly  legs,  as  they  twist 
up  in  consequence  of  their  hygrometrical  quality.    It  ne- 
cessarily, advances  as  it  turns  over,  because  the  long  stiff 
hairs  upon  its  body  catch  against  every  little  projecting 
point  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  prevent  its  retreat. 
Nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  to  see  the  path  of  a  gtir* 
den-walk  covered  with  these  things  tumbling  and  sprawlini; 
about  in  different  directions,  until  their  awns  are  so  twisted 
that  they  can  twist  no  further.    They  then  remain  quiet  till 
the  dews  fall,  or  they  are  moistened  by  a  shower,  when  they 
rapidly  untwist  and  run  about  with  renewed  activity,  as  if 
they  were  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  wet. 

For  A.  JiavescenSi  a  grass  employed  in  agriculture,  see 

Tr  f  SBT  V  M 

AVENBRUGGER,  LEOPOLD,  a  physician  of  the  last 
century,  was  bom  at  Graetz,  in  Styria,  in  the  year  17^*2. 
He  studied  medicine  and  graduated  at  Vienna,  where  he 
practised,  and  became  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  Spanish 
nation  in  the  Imperial  Hospital  of  that  city.  In  1761 
he  pubUshed  a  treatise,  entitled  Invenhtm  Novum,  in 
which  he  made  known  his  discovery  of  an  application  of  the 
laws  of  acoustics,  or  of  sounds,  to  the  investigation  of  the 
phenomena  or  action  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  human 
body,  particularly  the  cavities  of  the  chest  and  abdomen.  It 
was  translated  out  of  the  original  Latin  into  French  by 
Rosidre,.in  1770,  and  again  by  Corvisart  in  1808,  accompa- 
nied with  notes  aad  oomments.  It  has  sinee  been  translated 
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into  English  l>y  Dr.  Forbes  of  Chicbest«r,  alone  with  a 
telectioa  of  Gornsait*8  comments.  This  translation  is 
entitled  Original  Ctues,  by  John  Forbes,  M.D.,  London, 
1 824.    This  method  is  termed  Percumon. 

Avenbnigger  wrote  a  work  on  Madness,  in  Latin,  1776, 
and  another  work  in  German,  published  in  1783 ;  he  died 
in  1809.  These  last  works  are  not  much  known,  and  even 
his  first,  though  announcing  a  moat  valuable  discovery,  of 
vast  importance  in  the  examination  of  the  various  diseases  of 
the  chest  and  abdomen,  attracted  little  attention  till  Corvisart 
translated  and  illustrated  it  in  his  practice  and  writings.  It 
b  now  appreciated  as  it  deserves  to  be.  [See  Auscultation.] 

AVENS.    [SeeGauM.] 

AVENTINE  HILL.    [See  Romb.] 

AVENTI'NUS.  JOHANN  TOURMAYER,  the  son 
of  a  publican,  was  bom  at  Abensberg,  in  Bavaria,  in  1476. 
He  studied  at  Ingolstadt,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts :  he  afterwards  taught 
eloquence  and  poetry  at  Vienna,  and  Greek  and  mathe- 
matics at  Cracow.  In  1512  he  was  called  to  Munich  by  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  entrusted  him  with  the  education  of 
his  two  sons.  He  then  wrote,  in  Latin,  his  Annaiea 
Baiorum^  or  History  of  Bavaria,  which  is  much  esteemed. 
In  this  undertaking  he  had  access  to  the  best  sources  of 
information,  as  the  various  archives,  and  the  libraries  of 
convents,  &c,  were  opened  to  him.  The  work  was  first 
printed  in  1554,  after  the  author  s  death ;  but  the  editor, 
Ziegler,  suppressed  some  passages,  which,  however,  were 
restored  in  the  edition  of  1580  by  Cisner.  Several  other 
editions  have  been  published;  that  of  Leipzig,  1711,  by 
Gundling,  is  considered  the  best  It  has  also  been  pub- 
hshed  in  German,  but  abridged.  Aventinus  wrote  several 
other  learned  works ;  among  the  rest '  Numerandi  per  digU 
ioM  mantuque,  ^tdn  etiam  Joquendi,  veterum  ccnsuetudiniM 
Abacus,'  4to.  1523.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  this  work 
from  some  tables  which  he  found  at  Ratisbon  representing  the 
antient  manner  of  the  Romans  of  counting  on  their  fingers ; 
which  custom  is  still  continued  in  Southern  Italy.  Vita 
ffmrtci  quarti  Imperaioris  cum  ejuidem  Episiolis,  4to.  1518. 
This  work  is  very  rare.    Aventinus  died  in  January,  1534. 

AVENZOAR,  or  AVEN  ZOHAR,  is  the  name  of  two 
Arabian  physicians,  father  and  son,  who  flourished  in  Spain 
during  the  twelfth  century.  They  were  Jews  by  descent 
and  religion.  The  first  and  most  celebrated  of  them  is 
Abumenm  Avenzoar,  or,  with  his  complete  name,  and  cor- 
rectly written,  Abu  Merwan  Mohammed  ben  Abdalmelic 
ben  Zohar.  According  to  Ebn  Alabari,  an  Arabian  author 
quoted  by  Casiri  (BibUoth.  Eicur.  t  ii.  p.  132),  he  was 
a  native  of  Sevilla  (according  to  others  of  Pefiaflor,  near 
Sevilla),  and  lived  as  physician  at  the  court  of  Ibrahim  ben 
Yussuf  ben  Tashftn,  the  Almoravide  sovereign  of  Marocoo 
and  Cordova.  He  died,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
at  Sevilla,  in  the  year  557  after  the  Hegira  (a.d.  1162). 
He  is  the  author  of  several  works  on  medicine,  which  have 
long  been  held  in  high  esteem.  The  most  important  of 
them  is  the  Tainr,  or  *  Introduction,*  a  Latin  translation  of 
which,  made  ftom  an  intermediate  Hebrew  version,  has 
been  printed  repeatedly—for  the  first  time  by  Joannes  de 
Foriivio  andGregorius,  at  Venice,  in  1490,  along  with  the 
CoUigei  of  Averroes,  and  with  the  following  inscription : — 
Incipit  liber  theicrifl  if)  dahalmodana  vahaltadaUr,  cujue 
eitt  inierpretatio  Rectiflcaiio  medicoHonie  et  regiminit, 
edituM  in  Arabieo  a  per/ecto  tfiro  Abumaruan  Avenzohar, 
et  tranelatui  de  Hebraieo  in  Latinum  Venetiie  a  magietro 
ParaviciOt  ipso  eibi  wdgarizante  magistro  Jaeobo  Hebreeo^ 
a$mo  Dandm  Jeeu  XH  1281.  In  the  subsequent  editions 
the  title  of  the  work  is  more  correctly  printed  Theizir,  but 
the  author's  name  is  variously  disAgurod :  the  Venice  edi- 
tion of  1548  spells  it  Abimeron  Abynzoahar,  Abhymeron 
Abinzohar,  and  Abynmeron  Aby^har;  another,  printed  in 
1553«  has  Abimeron  Abynsohar.  A  manuscript  of  the 
Arabic  original  of  this  work,  besides  a  treatise  on  simple 
and  compound  medicines,  which  is  likewise  attributed  to 
Avenxohar,  is  said  to  exist  in  the  Bibliothdque  du  Roi,  at 
Paris.  Latin  translations  of  several  other  works  attributed 
to  Avenzohar  are  enumerated  by  Nie.  Antonius ;  among 
them  we  notice  a  treatise  De  cura  eakulU  printed  at  Venice, 
1497;  and  another,  De  regimine  eanitctHet  Basil,  1618. 
SprengeL  after  giving  an  account  of  the  Taietr^  proceeds  to 
obserre  that  Avenzohar  has  done  less  to  improve  the  theory 
than  the  practice  of  medicine.  '  Contrary  to  the  custom  ii 
his  countrymen,  he  was  a  dedared  enemy  of  sophisms  and 

^iitettt  f nbtMeii  loUoviDg  Ite  filaa  of  his  liilh«r,  h^ 


intrusted  himself  to  no  other  guide  but  experience ;  but  hi 
doubtful  cases  had  often  recourse  to  Galenus.  He  was  not 
free  from  prejudice,  and  his  practice  sometimes  approached  to 
empiricism/  {Hist,  de  la  Medeeine,  trad,  par  Jourdan,  t.  ii.  p. 
335.)  Avenzohar  was  the  teacher  of  the  celebrated  Averroes. 

The  younger  Avenzohar,  who  is  also  named  Rhasis  (but 
must  not  be  confounded  with  another  Arabian  physician  of 
that  name,  Mohammed  ben  Zacaria.  al-Razi,  who  died  a.d. 
92*2),  was  the  son  and  pupil  of  the  former.  It  appears  that 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  and  in  consequence  of  a  persecu- 
tion, he  (jttitted  Spain  and  went  to  the  court  of  Mansur,  the 
Almoravide  sovereign  of  Marocco,  who  received  him  with 
great  honours,  and  appointed  him  his  physician.  He  died  in 
Marocco,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years,  a.  heo.  594,  a.d. 
1197.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Joannes  Leo  Afri- 
canus,  he  wrote,  like  his  father,  several  works  on  medicine ; 
among  others,  one  on  the  treatment  of  the  eyes.  Nic.  An- 
tonius observes  that  of  several  books  which  have  the  name 
of  Avenzohar,  it  is  doubtftil  whether  they  should  be  ascribed 
to  the  father  or  to  the  son.  (Nic.  Antoiiii,  BibUotkeca  Hie- 
pana  Vetue,  t.  ii.  p.  232-235 ;  Hettinger,  Bibliothecaritte, 
p.  269-271 ;  Sprengel,  Hietoire  de  la  Midecine,  t.  ii.  p.  332- 
337 ;  Casiri,  Bibliolheca  Eecurialeneis,  t  ii.  p.  232.) 

AVERAGE  is  a  quantity  intermediate  to  a  number  of 
other  quantities,  so  that  the  sum  total  of  its  excesses  above 
those  which  are  less,  is  equal  to  the  sum  total  of  its  defects 
from  those  which  are  greater.  Or,  the  average  is  the  quan- 
tity which  will  remain  in  each  of  a  number  of  lots,  if  we 
take  from  one  and  add  to  another  till  all  have  the  same ;  it 
being  supposed  that  there  is  no  fund  to  increase  any  one 
lot,  except  what  comes  from  the  reduction  of  others.  Thus, 
7  is  the  average  of  2,  3,  4,  6,  13,  and  14;  for  the  sum  of  the 
excesses  of  7  above  2,  3,  4,  and  6— that  is,  the  sum  of  5,  4, 
3»  and  1 — is  13;  and  the  sum  of  the  defects  of  7  ftom  13 
and  14 — that  is,  the  sum  of  6  and  7— is  also  13.  Similarly, 
the  average  of  6  and  7  is  6).  To  find  the  average  of  any 
number  of  quantities,  add  them  all  together,  and  divide  bp 
the  number  of  quantitiea.  Thus,  in  the  preceding  question, 
add  together  2,  3,  4,  6, 13,  and  14,  which  gives  42 ;  divide 
by  the  number  of  them,  or  6,  which  gives  7,  the  average. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  average  of  a  set  of  ave- 
rages is  not  the  average  of  the  whole,  unless  there  are  equal 
numben  of  quantities  in  each  set  averaged.  This  win  be 
seen  by  taking  the  average  of  the  whole,  without  having  re- 
course to  the  partial  averages.  For  instance,  if  10  med 
have  on  the  average  100/.,  and  50  other  men  have  on  the 
average  300/.,  the  average  sum  possessed  by  each  individual 
is  not  the  average  of  100/.  and  300/. ;  for  the  10  men  have 
among  them  1000/.,  and  the  50  men  have  among  them 
15,000/.,  being  16,000/.  in  all.  This,  divided  into  60  parts, 
gives  266/.  13#.  4£/.  to  each.  A  neglect  of  this  remark 
might  lead  to  erroneous  estimates ;  as,  for  instance,  if  a 
harvest  wera  called  good  because  an  average  bushel  of  its 
com  was  better  than  that  of  another,  without  taking  into 
account  the  number  of  bushels  of  the  two. 

The  average  quantity  is  a  valuable  common-sense  test 
of  the  goodness  or  badness  of  any  particular  lot,  but  only 
when  there  is  a  perfect  similarity  of  circumstances  in  the 
things  compared.  For  instance,  no  one  would  think  of 
calling  a  tree  well  grown  because  it  gave  more  timber  than 
the  average  of  all  trees ;  but  if  any  particular  tree,  say  an 
oak,  yielded  more  timber  than  the  average  of  all  oaks  of  the 
same  age,  it  would  be  called  good,  because  if  every  oak  gave 
the  same,  the  quantity  of  oak  timber  would  be  greater  than  it 
is.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  value  c?  the  average, 
in  the  information  which  it  gives,  diminishes  as  the  quan- 
tities averaged  vary  more  from  each  other ;  but  this  and 
other  points  connected  with  averages  will  be  mentioned  more 
fully  in  the  article  Mbak,  this  being  the  mathematical  word 
which  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  average  in  common  life. 

AVE'RNO,  a  lake  in  the  neighbourhoml  of  Naples,  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  N.W.  of  Pozzuoli,  and  near  the  coast 
of  the  gulf  of  Bais.  It  is  a  circular  sheet  of  water,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  the  water  clear,  and  of 
great  depth,  surrounded  with  high  banks,  which  are  covered 
with  vineyards  and  gardens.  On  the  south-eastern  side  is 
a  break  through  this  high  margin,  where  formerly  was  a 
channel  communicating  with  the  Lucrhie  lake.  The  scene, 
though  secluded,  is  serene  and  pleasing,  very  different 
from  the  gloomy  descriptions  found  in  antient  poets,  and 
even  historians,'of  the  impervious  darkness  and  foul  mephitie 
emanations  of  this  lake,  near  the  shores  of  which  the  Cim^ 
moiuu^aftoplewho  bf«d  in  plaeei  wbert  the  suonertr 
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fiVone,  once  iresided,  according  to  fabnloiis  tradition.  It  is 
likely,  however,  that  when  the  surrounding  banks  were 
thickly  covered  with  forest  trees  overhanging  the  water,  it 
may  have  had  a  much  gloomier  appearance  than  at  present ; 
but  the  trees  had  been  cut  down  even  before  Strabo's  time, 
and  the  sides  of  the  hills  partially  cultivated.  The  story  of 
the  mephitic  exhalations  which  killed  the  birds  that  at- 
tempted to  fly  over  the  surface  of  the  lake  (Virgil,  b.  vi.),  (a 
phenomenon  which  gave  rise  to  the  Greek  name  of  Aomos, 
'without  birds')  although  evidently  exaggerated,  may  at 
one  time  have  had  some  fbundation  in  truth,  as  the  whole 
of  this  region  is  of  volcanic  formation,  and  emits  volcanic 
exhalations ;  indeed,  the  lake  itself  is  the  ci'ater  of  an  ex- 
tinct volcano.  Hannibal  is  reported  by  Livy  (xxiv.  12)  to 
have  visited  the  banks  of  Avernus.  under  the  pretext  of 
sacrificing,  but  in  fact  with  other  views.  But  in  the  time  of 
Virgil,  a  communication  was  opened  between  Avernus  and 
the  neighbouring  lake  Lucrinus,  which,  itself  communi- 
cating with  the  sea,  was  converted  by  Agrippa  into  a  fine 
harbour,  called  Portns  Julius.  The  Lucrine  lake  was  filled 
up  by  an  eruption  which  took  place  in  1538,  when  a  conical 
mountain  rose  in  its  place,  wnich  is  called  Monte  Nuovo. 
Averno  has  thus  become  again  a  separate  lake ;  and  a  small 
muddy  pool  half  filled  with  reeds,  arifl  close  to  the  sea-coast, 
is  all  that  remains  of  the  famed  Lucrinus.  On  the  south- 
eastern bank  of  Averno  stands  a  large  and  lofty  octagonal 
building  of  brick,  vaulted,  and  with  niches  in  the  walls, 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  temple,  and  bv  others  a 
bath ;  it  is  now  surrounded  by  vine  trees.  Farther  to  the 
westward  is  the  entrance  to  a  subterraneous  passage,  called 
Grotta  della  Sibilla;  it  dindes  into  two  galleries,  one  of 
which  opens  to  the  neighbouring  sea-coast  near  the  pool  of 
Lucrinus,  and  the  other  branches  off  to  the  right  in  the 
direction  of  Cuma,  which  place  it  once  reached:  Strabo  in- 
forms us  that  it  was  made  by  Cocceius,  under  the  direction 
of  Agrippa.  This  last  passage  has  become  obstructed  by 
the  falling  in  of  the  earth.  There  are  several  mineral 
springs  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  of 
Averno,  some  of  which  are  used  as  baths.  The  most  cele- 
brated are  the  baths  called  the  Baths  of  Nero,  which  are 
close  by  the  sea-shore,  and  consist  of  galleries  worked 
through  the  rock,  and  terminating  in  a  fountain  of  hot 
water  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  so  hot  as  to  boil 
eggs  immersed  in  it,  and  the  vapours  of  which  fill  up  the 
whole  place.  Persons  resort  here  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
vapour-baths,  the  eflicacy  of  which  in  several  complaints 
has  been  ascertamed.  The  ruins  of  Cuma  are  about  one 
mile  west  of  Averno.  The  air  of  the  country  about  Averno 
and  the  Lucrine  pool  is  unwholesome  in  summer.  (See 
Strabo,  p.  244 ;  and  Baia.) 

AVE'RRHOA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  wood- 
sorrel  tribe  {OxaUdeee).  It  consists  of  two  species,  both  of 
which  form  small  trees  in  the  East  Indies.  Thev  are  re- 
markable  for  their  leaves,  which  are  pinnated,  possessing,  in 
a  slight  degree,  the  kind  of  irritabihty  found  in  the  sensitive 
plant,  and  for  their  fleshy  oval  fruits  with  five  thick  longi- 
tudinal wines.  From  the  other  genus  of  oxcdidete  they  are 
known  by  tnis  character,  independently  of  all  others. 

In  the  carambola  {A.  carambola),  the  leaves  are  smooth, 
the  flowers  of  a  violet  purple,  and  the  fruit  about  the  size  of 
a  goose*s  egg ;  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  is  said  to  be 
agreeably  acid  in  the  East  Indies.  It  was  expected  that  it 
would  prove  worth  cultivating  in  the  hothouse  for  the  des- 
sert, but  it  proves  upon  trial  to  be  insipid,  and  far  inferior 
to  the  common  fruit  of  the  European  markets. 

The  other  species,  called  the  beimbing  {A.  bilimbi),  has 
downy  leaves,  and  fruit  resembling  a  sm^l  cucumber.  The 
latter  is  intensely  acid,  and  cannot  be  eaten  raw.  It  is 
pickled  or  candied,  or  a  syrup  is  obtained  from  it  by  boiling 
with  sugar,  and  its  juice  is  found  an  excellent  agent  for 
removing  iron-moulds  or  other  spots  from  linen.  To  the 
Malays  it  answers  the  same  purposes  as  the  citron,  the 
gooseberry,  the  caper,  and  the  cucumber  of  Europe. 

AVERROES,  or  AVERRHOES,  properly  EBN 
ROSHD,  or,  with  his  complete  name,  ABUL-WALID 
MOHAMMED  BEN  AHMED  BEN  MOHAMMED 
BEN  ROSHD,  was  an  Arabian  philosopher  and  physician 
of  gr«at  celebrity,  who  lived  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
He  was  born  in  a.d.  1149,  at  Cordova,  where  his  father 
filled  the  high  office  of  mufti  or  chief  judge  and  priest 
of  Andalusia.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  Arabian 
veholars  of  the  age  are  mentioned  as  his  teachers.    He 


studied  Mohammedan  jurisprudence  under  the'  guidance  of 
his  father;  theology  and  philosophy  under  Ebu  Saycg 
(Aven  Pace)  and  Tofail ;  and  medicine  under  Avenzohar, 
the  father.  His  diligence  was  indefatigable:  he  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
meflicine,  and  turned  to  the  perusal  of  works  of  history  or 
poetry  only  by  way  of  recreation.  As  a  Mussulman  theo- 
logian, Averroes  adopted  the  creed  of  the  Ash' an  sect,  the 
main  principle  of  which  is,  that  God,  being  the  universal 
cause  of  every  thing,  is  also  the  author  of  all  human  actions ; 
but  that,  nevertheless,  men  being  free,  either  acquire  merit 
or  incur  guilt  according  as  they  obey  or  disobey  the  pre- 
cepts of  religion.  Averroes  at  first  succeeded  his  father  as 
mufti  of  Andalusia,  and  at  the  same  time  delivered  lectures 
at  Cordova.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  chief  judge  of 
Mauritania ;  but  Avenzohar  the  younger,  the  son  of  bis 
preceptor,  charged  him,  at  the  court  of  Mansur,  the  Muvah- 
hedite  sovereign  of  Marocco  and  Spain,  with  having  ex- 
pressed heretical  opinions.  Averroes  lost  his  office  and  was 
summoned  to  Marocco,  where  he  was  forced  publicly  to  recant 
the  heretical  doctrines  which  he  was  accused  of  having  pro- 
pagated. He  was  then  dismissed,  and  went  first  to  Fez,and 
afterwards  to  his  native  town  Cordova.  But  the  judge  who 
had  succeeded  him  in  Mauritania  gave  so  little  satistaction, 
and  public  opinion  was  so  strongly  expressed  in  favour  of 
Averroes,  that  he  was  ultimately  reinstated  in  his  former 
office,  which  he  continued  to  fill  till  his  death.  He  died, 
according  to  Casiri  {Bibliotheca  Encurialensis^  vol.  i.  p.  181}, 
in  the  year  595  after  the  Hegira,  a.d.  1198,  according  tu 
Leo  African  us  (quoted  by  Hottinger,  Bibliothecarius  qua- 
dripartitm,  p.  279)  in  a.  heg.  603  (a.d.  1206).  Two  ol  his 
sons  are  said  to  have  visited  the  court  of  the  German  em- 
peror Frederic  II. 

Averroes  entertained  the  hfghest  respect  for  Aristotle, 
whom  he  regarded  as  the  greatest  or  all  philosophers, 
though  in  studying  and  translating  his  works  he  seems  to 
have  placed  too  much  reliance  on  his  commentators,  Am- 
nionius,  Themistius,  arid  others.    The    works  of  Averroes 
were  numerous.    Casiri  notices  a  list   of  them  which  he 
found  among  the  oriental  manuscripts  o  f  the  library  in  the 
Escurial,  and  which  specified  not  less  tha^i  seventy-eight  dis- 
tinct treatises.    Many  of  them  were  early  translated  in'.o 
Latin,  and  studied  by  the  schoolmen.     An  edition  of  A\er- 
roes  in  Latin  was  published  at  Venice,  156^,  in  eleven  volumes, 
folio.     We  are  not  aware  of  anv  of  his  works  beini;  pub- 
Hshed  in  the  Arabic  original,    fiis  commentaries  on  Aris- 
totle and  on  the  Republic  of  Plato  seem  to  be  the  raost 
generally  known ;  but  he  composed  likewise  original  trea- 
tises on  philosophictd  subjects,  and  on  Mo  hammedan  theolog) 
and  jurisprudence.   Among  his  medical  works,  the  Kulh't/at 
(t.  e,  *  The  Total,'  or  Comprehensive  System)  is  the  m^i 
important,  a  Latin  translation  of  which,  commonlv  called 
the  Colliget  Averrois,  has  been  repeatedly  printed  alon? 
with  the  Taistr  of  Avenzohar,  for  the  first  time  (it  seems) 
at  Venice,  by  Joannes  de  Forllvio  and  Gregorius,  a.d.  1-190, 
fol.    It  is  divided  into  seven  books,  the  headings  of  which 
we  subjoin,  as  they  wiU  give  some  idea  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  work : — 1.  De  Anatomia.  2.  Liber  sanitatis.  3.  Liber 
eegritudinum,   4.  lAber  signorum.  5.  Liber  medicinamm  et 
ciborum.    6.  De  regitnine  saniiatis,    7.  D^  curatione  O'gri- 
tudinum, 

(See  Nic.  Antonii,  Bibliotheca  Hispana  Vetus,  t.  ii.  pp. 
240, 248 ;  Hottinger,  Bibliothecariiis  quadn'partitus,  Figuri, 
1664,  4to.  p.  271-279;  Spretigel,  Hi stoi re  de  la  Medecinc, 
trad,  par  Jourdan,  vol.  ii.  p.  337-340.) 

AvE'RSA,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  eight 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Naples,  and  on  the  high  road  to  Rome, 
in  40**  57'  N.  lat.,  and  14°  11'  E.  long.    A  versa  was  built  m 
1020  by  Rainulph,  a  Norman  chief,  who  first  settled  in  this 
country  as  auxiliary  to  the  Lombard  princes  o?  Capua  and 
Salerno.    The  Norman  adventurers  made  it  a  stronghoM, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  check  their  Lombard  friemh 
as  well  as  their  Greek  enemies.    The  new  town  soon  after 
received  an  increase  of  population    by   fresh   arrivals  of 
adventiu'ers  from  Normandy,  attracted  by   the  report  of 
Rainulph's  success.    The  emperor  Conrad,  in  1038,  made 
Rainulph  count  of  A  versa  and  its  territory.     The  county 
was  afterwards   merged  in    the  new    Norman    kinjrdora 
founded  by  the  offspring  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville.    A  versa, 
although  occasionally  injured  by  foreign  invasions  and  civil 
wars,  still  maintained  its  rank  as  a  town  of  con^^idemblc 
importance.    It  is  nowu  bostUng,  lively  jilace,  ^th  about 
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I.'^.OOO  iubabitants,  and  its  appearance  gives  the  tnncUer 
who  first  visits  this  country  a  prelude  to  that  peculiar  and 
iicfis)  sort  of  gaiety  which  chai'acterizes  Naples.  The  kings 
of  Naples  had  formerly  a  castle  here,  which  served  as 
a  palace  for  their  occasional  residence  :  it  was  replaced 
by  a  convent,  in  which  Andreas  of  Hungary,  husband 
if  Queen  Joanna  I.,  was  strangled  bv  some  conspirators 
(•n  Uie  8th  September,  1345.  From  Aversa  a  fine  broad 
avenue  leads  to  Naples.  The  most  remarkable  object 
at  A  versa  is  the  house  for  the  insane,  established  by  the 
NU'li-known  philanthropist  Linguiti,  not  many  years  since, 
and  directed  by  him.  The  treatment  of  the  patients 
is  kind«  cheerful,  and  ingenious;  they  are  occupied  in 
Txrijus  pursuits  congenial  to  their  respective  tastes;  they 
have  music,  a  line  garden,  and  other  amusements.  This 
e^tabUshment  has  served  as  a  model  for  another  of  a  similar 
nature  lately  founded  at  Palermo.  Aversa  is  a  bishop's  see, 
ijue  of  the  richest  in  the  kingdom.  The  territory  of  Aversa 
i>  very  fertile  in  com,  grapes,  fruit,  &c.  It  contains  many 
!ar^»  and  populous  villages,  among  which  Sant  Elpidio, 
bb)ut  three  miles  S.E.  of  Aversa,  is  built  close  to  the 
^i:e  where  the  anticnt  Atella  formerly  stood.  [See  Atel- 
LKSM  Fabuub.]  The  sweetmeats  of  Aversa,  especially 
a  virt  of  almond-cake  called  torrone,  are  in  great  repute  at 
X  .pl*»s. 

AV  ES,  a  small  island  125  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Guada- 
lupe, and  remarkable  from  its  detached  position;  it  is 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  very  low,  and  has  only  a  little 
irrj^Tv  growing  on  it.  It  is  much  resorted  to  by  birds,  and 
ii  i>  a  white  appearance  from  their  dung ;  the  Dutch,  from 
S  ihjL  and  St.  Eustatius,  visit  this  island  to  gather  eg^^s  and 
nich  turtle.  Fresh  water  may  be  obtained  by  digging.  It 
b  u\  15''  40'  N.  lat.,  and  63^  38'  W.  long. 

There  is  also  a  cluster  of  small  islands  bearing  the  same 
name  Ijing  30  miles  W.  by  N.  of  the  Roccas,  and  35  E.  by 
S  of  BuenoB  Ayres.  They  are  composed  of  two  groups  of 
\>\eXA  rising  on  distinct  reefs  ten  miles  apart,  two  larger 
i^Unds  and  three  smaller  ones ;  they  are  quite  barren  and 
ur:in habited,  and  surrounded  by  dangerous  reefs,  especially 
t*  the  northward,  where  they  run  off  five  miles.  l*hey  lie 
li  I2°N.  lat.,  and  between  67^30'  and  67°  48'  W.  long. 

AVESNES,  or  AVESNE,  a  fortified  town  of  France  on 
!l  e  south  or  left  bank  of  a  small  river.  La  Grande  Helpe, 
"iitrh  flows  into  the  Sambre  below  Landrecies.  Avcsnes  is 
]  i3  miles  N.E.  of  Paris,  on  the  road  to  Mon.s  and  Brussels. 
Though  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  it  is  a  small  town, 
r.'t  having  much  above  4 000  inhabitants ;  but  ithasesta- 
'li^hcaents  for  refining  salt,  manufacturing  soap,  and  cspc- 
uitly  tanning  leather.  It  carries  on  a  trade  in  wood  and  in 
^-ors'  heads.  Before  the  revolution  the  church  was  col- 
i  .^iate,  and  there  were  two  religious  houses,  a  high -school, 
xi'A  an  hospital.  Whether  the  last  two  establishments  still 
^\Uu  the  authorities  which  we  have  consulted  do  not  in- 
i>rm  us. 

The  interior  of  the  town  is  ill-built,  and  the  streets  are 
::1  arranged.  The  fortifications  were  repaired  and  strength- 
c  I.-*!  by  Vauban. 

Avesnea  was  founded  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  came 
lit » the  hands  of  the  kings  of  Spain  of  the  Austrian  family, 
ml  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  in 
■':.59. 

The  arrondissement  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  de- 
:irtment  by  the  hills  which  bound  the  upper  part  of  the 
-^"in  of  the  Sambre.  Many  iron  works,  potteries,  and 
.'•i^i-housea  are  scattered  over  it  Its  population  in  1 832 
*M  127,353. 

.W^YRON,  or  AVEIRON,  a  river  in  the  south  of 
France ;  one  of  the  many  whose  waters  ultimately  swell  the 
»*ream  of  the  Garonne.  It  rises  in  ihe  department  of 
A^eyron,  in  the  branches  of  the  Cevennes,  near  the  town 
'  Severac,  and  flowing  towards  the  west,  receives,  on  the 
':W  bank,  the  little  river  Serre;  after  which  it  continues 
'  i  coursie  to  Rodez,  or  Rhodez,  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
r^j 'Qt.  Near  that  town  it  winds  very  much.  From  Rhodez  it 
(i<>v»  on,  still  to  the  westward,  without  receiving  any  mate- 
nal  accession,  until  it  reaches  Villefranche,  where  it  re- 
C'lves  another  small  river  on  the  right  bank,  the  Alsou. 
From  Villefranche  it  turns  southward  to  Najac.  Below 
t'ju  town  it  receives  the  little  stream  of  the  Serene  on  the 
Wft,  and  just  below  on  the  same  side,  the  larger  river,  the 
V  laur.  This  last  rises  from  the  same  ridge  as  the  Aveyron, 
M  far  from  the  spring  of  the  latter,  and  pursuing,  hke  it, 
I veitcrn  course,  joins  it  at  the  place  mentioned  above.  After 


the  junction,  the  stream  of  the  Aveyron  turns  again  to  the 
west,  and  falls  into  the  Tarn  (a  feeder  of  the  Garonne),  a 
little  above  Moissac.  The  dimensions  of  this  river,  as  mea- 
sured on  the  Map  of  France  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  are  as  Ibllows:— From  the 
source  to  the  junction  of  the  Serre,  about  14  or  15  miles; 
from  thence  to  Rhodez,  25  or  26  miles ;  from  Rhodez  to 
Villefranche,  45  miles ;  from  Villefranche  to  the  junction  of 
the  Viaur,  1 7  or  18  miles ;  and  from  thence  to  the  junction 
of  the  Aveyron  with  the  Tarn,  52  or  53  miles ;  making  the 
whole  length  about  1 55  miles.  The  length  of  the  Sene  i^ 
about  20  miles ;  that  of  the  Alsou  about  25  miles ;  and  that 
of  the  Viaur  about  80  miles.  The  Dictionnaire  des  Gaules, 
&c.  of  Expilly,  gives  the  length  as  36  leagues,  which  is 
about  100  miles ;  but  the  measurement  on  the  map  is  in 
all  probability  more  correct. 

The  current  of  the  Aveyron  is  very  rapid,  and  it  fre- 
quently overflows  its  banks.  The  navigation  commences  at 
NegrepeHsse,  about  20  miles  above  the  place  where  the 
river  falls  into  the  Tarn.  The  Roman  name  of  the  Avey- 
ron seems  to  be  unknown. 

AVEYRON,  a  department  in  France  taking  its  name 
from  the  river  Aveyron,  which  rises  within  its  boundary, 
and  traverses  it  in  a  direction  for  the  most  part  crist 
and  west.  The  department  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
that  of  Cantal ;  on  the  N.E.  by  that  of  LozcVe ;  on  the  E. 
by  that  ofGard;  on  the  S.E.  by  that  ofHc'rault;  on  the 
S.  W.  by  that  of  Tarn  ;  on  the  W.  by  that  of  Tarn  et  Ga- 
ronne ;  and  on  the  N.W.  by  that  of  Lot.  In  form  it  is 
nearly  quadrilateral,  having  its  sides  facing  the  N.E.,  N.W., 
S.E.  and  S.W.  The  N.E.  and  S.W.  sides  arc  the  longest, 
being  each  of  them  about  seventy-five  miles  in  length :  the 
N.W.  side  is  sixty-tluree  miles,  and  the  S.E.  thirty-two; 
measured  on  the  Map  of  France  in  Departments  published 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
The  diagonals  of  this  quadrilateral  are — one  (drawn  nearly 
from  N.  to  S.),  ninety  miles,  and  the  other  (drawn  from 
W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.)  eighty-four  miles. 

The  area  of  the  department  is  about  3400  square  miles ; 
it  ranks  fifth  among  ihe  departments  of  France  in  point  of 
size,  and  is  only  about  50  square  miles  less  than  the  two 
English  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The  population 
in  1832  was  about  360,000,  which  gives  nearly  106  to  the 
square  mile. 

The  western  part  of  the  department  is  the  lowest,  and  con- 
tains some  plains  of  considerable  extent.  The  eastern  part 
is  mountainous,  being  traversed  by  branches  from  the  chain 
of  I^  Mar^ride,  which  unites  the  mountains  of  Auvcrgne 
with  the  Cevennes;  the  Cevennes  themselves  form  ihe 
south-eastern  border.  From  these  two  ranges  of  moun- 
tains flow  the  streams  which  traverse  the  department,  some 
having  their  source  within  the  boundary  line,  others  beyond 
it ;  their  general  direction  is  from  E.  to  W.  The  Truycre, 
entering  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  department 
from  that  of  Cantal,  runs  for  some  distance  nearly  parallel  to 
the  N.AV.  border  to  the  town  of  Entraygues,  where  it  unites 
with  the  Lot,  which,  entering  about  the  middle  of  the  N.E. 
border  of  the  department  from  that  of  Loz^re,  runs  W.N.W. 
till  it  meets  the  Truycre;  their  united  waters  then  flow 
towards  W.  by  S.,  separating  for  some  distance  this  de- 
partment from  that  of  Lot.  Several  small  streams  flow 
from  the  mountains  of  Aubrac  (one  of  the  branches  of  Mar- 
geride),  which  he  between  the  Truyfire  and  the  Lot :  the 
Selve  and  Selvet  (united),  into  the  former  river ;  and  the 
Merdanson,  the  Mossau,  the  Bouralde,  and  the  Coussonne, 
into  the  latter.  The  Lot  becomes  navigable  upon  its  re- 
ceiving the  waters  of  the  Truyere,  and  lower  down  receives 
the  Dourdou  and  the  Dieges  from  the  interior  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  course  of  the  Aveyron  itself  has  been  described ; 
it  only  needs  to  be  added  that  its  principal  tributary,  the 
Viaur,  receives  successively  the  waters  of  the  Aictou,  the 
Seor  (augmented  by  the  Gifou),  and  the  Lezert.  The  Tarn, 
entering  the  department  on  the  N.E.  boundary  (it  comes 
from  the  department  of  Lozfire),  crosses  it  in  a  direction 
nearly  parallel  to  the  range  of  the  CJfivennes  (which  forms  the 
S.E.  boundary),  and  some  distance  from  it.  This  river  also 
receives  several  tributaries,  chiefly  on  its  left  bank,  as  they 
flow  from  the  Cevennes :  they  are  the  Dourbie,  the  Cemon, 
or  Ternon,  the  Dourdou  (which  receives  the  Sorgues),  and 
the  Ranee.  The  Tarn  is  not  navigable  till  after  it  leaves 
this  department. 

The  three  principal  rivers,  the  Lot,  the  Aveyron,  and  the 
Tarn,  divide  the  department  into  four  parts.     The  most 
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northern,  bounded  by  tbe  Lot,  is  occupied  by  the  mountains 
of  Aubrac,  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  and  which 
extend  more  than  thirty  miles  in  length.  They  are  subject  in 
winter  to  heavy  fidls  of  snow,  which  penetrate  the  ill-built 
habitatiotiB  of  the  country  neople.  The  winter  is  long,  and  it 
is  not  till  the  beginning  of  May  that  the  fields  become  green ; 
but  the  mountdns  soon  present  the  most  beautiful  verdure, 
and  flocks  and  herds  assemble  from  other  parts  of  the 
department,  where  a  scarcity  of  grass  is  felt.  The  pastures 
are  divided  into '  mountains,*  and  the  extent  of  these  is  de- 
signated by  the  number  of  animals  for  which  they  are  suffi- 
cient—as '  a  mountain  of  thirty  or  forty  cows'  (montagne  de 
trente,  de  quarante  vachet).  From  the  milk  of  the  herds 
cheese  of  good  quality,  called  GuioUe  cheese,  is  made.  The 
cattle  are  not  turned  out  to  pasture  in  winter.  Of  grain 
this  district  produces  only  rye,  oats,  and  buck-wheat  {sat- 
rasin),  September  is  the  month  of  harvest,  but  it  is  often 
prolonged  into  October.  In  summer,  the  mountains,  rising 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  one  above-  another,  and 
covered  with  a  rich  turf  freshened  by  a  thousand  rills,  present 
a  beautiful  prospect.  The  air  is  unfavourable,  except  to 
those  who  are  habituated  to  it.  The  valleys  contain  many 
tillages,  and  even  some  small  towns  (bourgs).  The  inha- 
bitants carry  on  trade  in  cattle  and  cheese.  Those  of  the 
territory  of  GuioUe,  the  principal  place  in  the  district,  ex- 
change the  surplus  of  their  oats  for  the  wines  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Lot*  When  wine  is  dear,  they  are  peaceable  and 
well-behaved ;  but  when  the  vintage  is  abundant,  quarrels 
frequently  arise,  which  are  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  as 
nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are  accustomed  to  earry  a  small 
dagger.    Fruit-trees  are  almost  unknown. 

Those  mountains  are  of  volcanic  origin ;  and  between 
GuioUe  and  the  village  of  Naves  basaltic  columns  of  various 
forms  may  be  observed.  {Encydopidie  Mitkodique,  Gi(h 
graphic  Phynque,  art.  Aubrac.) 

The  district  bounded  by  the  Lot  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Aveyron  on  the  other,  contains  the  principal  mineral 
wealth  of  the  department  Near  Albin,  or  Aubin,  a 
amaU  town  about  four  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Lot,  are  coal-mines  of  considerable  importance.  The  coal 
is  used  for  Aiel  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  supplies  many 
of  the  forges  in  the  department :  a  considerable  quantity 
is  also  sent  to  Bordeaux.  The  coal  appears  to  form  one 
immense  mass,  containing  several  strata,  mostly  in- 
clined at  an  angle  of  45^.  It  is  covered  with  a  decom- 
posed vegetable  soil,  rising  in  the  form  of  round-backed 
hills,  and  sends  out  its  seams  to  the  surface  in  the  form 
of  a  coaly  slate  {scMite  carboneux).  The  abundance  of 
the  mineral,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  obtained, 
have  led  to  a  very  negligent  and  inartificial  manner  of 
working  it.  Individuals  commence  mining  in  the  simplest 
way,  and  abandon  their  works  when  they  cease  to  yield  a 
profit,  or  when  the  water  bursts  in  *. 

In  the  midst  of  tbe  coal  district  of  Albin  are  the  mineral 
waters  of  Cransac,  which  are  in  good  repute,  and  much  re- 
sorted to.  Near  these  waters  is  the  burning  mountain  of 
Fontaynes,  where  a  mass  of  coal,  which  in  former  days 
was  set  on  fire  by  some  accident,  continues  burning.  An 
elliptical  opening  in  the  earth,  like  the  crater  of  a  volcano, 
renders  the  combustion  visible  at  night  to  those  who  can 
sufficiently  brave  the  heat  and  smoke  to  approach  it  The 
plants  near  the  opening  are  languid  and  unhealthy.  Fine 
ochre,  p3rrUes»  rock  crystal,  and  marble,  are  found  in  the 
same  district  Of  the  two  alum  mines  in  the  department, 
one  is  at  Fontaynes,  near  Albin.  The  produce  of  these 
works  finds  a  sale  in  the  departments  of  H6rault  and  Cantal, 
and  in  the  interior  of  that  of  Aveyron.  Copperas  is  pro- 
cured from  the  alum  mine  of  Fontaynes. 

Between  the  sources  of  the  Aveyron  and  the  Tarn  rises 
the  group  of  mountains  of  Levezou.  The  principal  range 
runs  fit)m  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  sends  out  many  branches. 
One  of  these  branches  runs  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Aveyron,  towaids  which  it  has  an  almost  perpendicular  de- 
scent, and  is  nearly  a  desert.  On  the  otner  side  it  has  a 
gentler  slope,  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  slope  are  villages 
and  habitations.  The  mass  of  these  mountains  is  composed 
of  gneiss  and  schistus ;  but  at  the  village  of  St.  Bauzely 
these  are  succeeded  by  calcareous  strata,  which  extend  to 
the  shote  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  district  of  the  Levezou 
is  one  of  the  least  populous  and  least  civilized  districts  of 

*  It  thoold  be  obMnred,  Uiat  tbo  auUiority  for  thii  statement,  the  Enevch- 

C'die  Siethodique,  wm  pahUshed  in  1803:  perimps  thirty  yeara  may  hare 
ought  in  more  ikilful  methods. 


the  department     The  climate  is  rigorous,  and  tbe  soil 
barren.    Small  widely-scattered  patches  of  cultivated  land 

Sroduce  oats  and  rye;  but  it  is  said  that  the  former 
egenerate.  The  pastures  are  covered  with  fern,  and 
broom  {fotigires  and  genets),  and  prickly  shrubs.  It  i« 
only  in  the  valleys  that  trees  erow :  the  cattle  and  gheep 
are  lean  and  miserable,  and  the  ewes  and  cows  yield  little 
milk,  and  that  little  of  inferior  quality.  Their  flesh  also  is 
poor.  In  the  quality  of  its  vegetable  and  its  animal  pro- 
ductions, this  district  forms  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
district  of  Aubrac.  The  snow  falls  in  great  quantity,  and 
melts  slowly.  Sometimes  the  wind  separates  the  flakes  into 
particles  as  fine  as  dust,  and  it  then  penetrates  by  the 
smallest  openings  into  the  houses. 

Towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  district  south  of  the 
Tarn,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Jean  de  Bruel,  the  Ct- 
vennes  mountains  yield  an  abundance  of  excellent  slates, 
good  plaster  or  gypsum,  and  a  kind  of  ftdlers*  earth.  Alitfle 
west  of  this  part,  between  the  rivera  Dourbie,  Cernon,  and 
Sorgues,  rises  the  elevated  plain  of  Larzac  or  Larjac,  between 
2400  and  2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  sustained 
on  the  S.B.  and  S.W.  by  the  C^vennes  and  the  mountains 
of  Caune,  and  overlooks  the  valley  of  the  Tarn  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of  the  H^rault  on  the  other.  It  is  covered 
with  huge  square  blocks  of  calcareous  stone,  black  and  hard 
at  the  top,  and  white  and  friable  at  bottom,  which  some  ^ 
legists  have  supposed  to  be  the  relics  of  superincumbent 
strata.  These  blocks,  whioh  have  neither  moss  nor  lichen  on 
them,  present  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  human  habita- 
tions. This  plain,  where  the  traveller  may  pursue  his  my 
and  not  meet  with  a  house,  or  a  tree,  or  &  brook,  for  sevenLl 
miles,  furnishes  pasturage  to  vast  flocks  of  sheep.  Tbe 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  aromatic  plants  which 
abound,  sage,  thyme,  and  lavender,  impart  great  delicacy 
of  flavour  to  the  mutton  fed  here,  and  render  the  wool 
superior  to  that  of  almost  any  other  department.  It  is  fine 
and  silky,  like  that  of  the  sheep  of  the  department  of  Pyre- 
nees Onentales ;  but  at  the  same  time  so  greasy  as  to  lu<e 
half  its  weight  by  washing.  Ihe  choicest  fleeces  are  sent 
to  Elbeuf  and  other  manufaoturing  towns  in  the  northern 

Sart  of  France.  The  similarity  of  climate,  vegetable  pro- 
uctions,  and  soil,  which  exists  between  this  district  and  Ihe 
higher  districts  of  Spain,  point  it  out  su  a  suitable  place  for 
the  naturalization  of  the  Spanish  shee  p. 

From  the  village  of  Roquefort  in  this  neighbourhood,  the 
Roquefort  cheese  derives  its  name.  It  is  made  of  ewes' 
milk,  and  is  very  delicate:  a  little  goats*  milk  is  added 
in  many  places,  but  the  least  quantity  of  that  of  tbo 
cow  would  alter  the  quality  of  the  oheese»  The  ewes  arc  uf 
a  breed  closely  resembling  the  merinos.  They  yield  abun- 
dance of  milk;  and  it  is  stated  that  100,000  of  them  fur- 
nish the  supply  for  making  the  Roauefort  cheese.  It  k  laid 
up  in  cellara,  built  up  against  the  hill  upon  which  the  \il- 
lage  stands,  but  not  dug  in  it.  The  temperature  of  the<e 
ceUars  (about  54°  or  55°  of  Fahranheit)  varies  little  all  the 
year  round ;  and  the  cheese  stored  here  acquires  that  pecu- 
liar flavour  which  distinguishes  and  recommends  it.  It 
was  in  great  repute  eight  hundred  years  ago ;  and  is  still 
exported  into  most  countries  in  Europe.  The  village  has 
not  more  than  300  or  400  inhabitants ;  but  they  export 
yearly  15,000  to  18,000  cwts.  Some  cheese,  sold  under  tbe 
name  of  Roquefort,  is  made  at  Milhau. 

Some  beds  of  coal  are  worked  in  the  district  of  Larzac. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  department  is  generally  pure,  and 
the  sky  clear ;  but  the  temperature  varies  considerably  in 
different  parts.  The  snow  remains  on  the  mountain-tops 
half  the  year.  The  winds  are  so  violent  as  sometimes 
to  unroof  the  houses  and  blow  down  large  trees.  The  pre- 
valence of  the  south  wind  gives  to  the  branches  of  tbe 
trees  a  general  direction  towards  the  north.  This  wind 
brings  rain  to  the  southern  districts  of  the  department ;  as 
the  west  wind  does  to  all  the  others. 

The  quanti^  of  waste  land  is  more  than  one-third  of 
the  surface.  The  principal  wealth  of  the  department,  a$ 
may  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  account  of  particu^ac 
districts,  consists  of  cattle  and  stock  of  all  kinds  ;  horse?. 
mules,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine.  The  number  oi 
sheep  was  given  in  the  Geographie  Universelie  of  M.MaU« 
Brun  (see  last  edition,  Paris,  1832,  et  seq.)  at  above  600,0UQi 
Mules,  for  export  to  Spain,  are  reared  in  considerable  num^ 
bers.  The  valleys  of  the  several  rivera  are  filled  with  ricl] 
alluvial  soil;  and  the  grain  raised  is  sufficient  for  the  con 
sumption  of  the  department :  wheat,  however»  is  not  muet 
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cultiTated.  Wine,  whicb,  for  the  most  part,  is  of  ordinary 
quality,  is  made  only  iu  the  eaUern  diatrieta,  A  eonaiderable 
number  of  mulben^-tceea  are  grown  for  the  ailk-worms. 
Tlic  sides  of  some  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  vast 
forests.  Wolves  sometimes  attack  the  herds;  but  the 
cows  instinctively  range  themselves  round  the  stalls  and 
repel  them  with  their  horns :  sometimes  they  even  pursue 
them.  The  Dietionnaire  Unhersel  de  la  prance  (Paris, 
]S04-5>  speaks  of  iron  and  copper  mines;  but  Malte 
Bnin  (  Giographie  Universelle)  says  that  the  metals  of  the 
department  are  still  unworked,  and  he  adds  that  the  produce 
of  the  ooal  and  alum  mines  might  be  vastly  increased. 
Besides  the  mineral  waters  of  Cranaao,  already  noticed, 
there  are  warm  baths  at  Silvanes,  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict between  the  Sorgues  and  the  Dourdou.  Theur  tem- 
peniture  is  40°  of  Reaumur,  or  122^  of  FahreiAeit. 

Silks,  woollena  (espeeaally  serge,  linsey-woolsey,  and  grey 
cloth),  and  paper*  are  raanufkotured.  The  streams,  especi- 
ally the  Lot  and  the  Tarn,  furnish  the  moving  power  for 
the  machinery  of  the  faotoriea;  and  after  their  navigation 
commences,  they  alio  facilitate  the  oonveyanee  of  goods. 

The  ohicf  pUoee  are  as  foUows : — ^The  eapital,  Kodez  or 
Rhodes  (a  name  derived  from  that  of  the  people,  the  RtUeni^ 
vho  inhabited  the  country  before  the  Roman  conquest),  is 
on  the  AveyioD,  and  is  a  oity  of  about  8000  inhabitants. 
Milhau,  on  the  Tarn,  has  about  10,000  inhabitants  in  the 
communei  end  nearly  9000  of  them  in  the  town  itself. 
St.  Afhque,  on  the  Sorgues,  has  a  population  df  6300,  of 
whom  4600  are  in  the  town;  Villefranehe,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Alsou  with  the  Aveyron,  has  about  9500  inhabitants, 
of  whom  above  7000  live  in  the  tofwn  itself;  and  Espalion, 
on  the  Lot,  has  more  than  2000  in  the  town,  ana  3500 
in  the  commune.  These  an  aU  the  seats  of  sub-prefectures. 
[See  EsPALioNy  Milhau*  RHonszt  and  Vili.bfmanchs.] 
The  communes  are  the  smallest  municipal  divisions ;  and, 
for  extent,  may  be  compared  with  our  parishes. 

St  Afrique  having  been  omitted  in  its  proper  place, 
we  ihall  give  a  short  account  of  it  here.  It  was,  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  hands  of  the  Cal- 
rinists,  and  was  then  more  populous,  and  had  a  more 
flourishing  trade  than  since,  it  stood  a  siege  against 
the  royal  army  in  1628,  but  was  afterwards  obliged  to 
hubmit  to  Louis  XIII.,  and  from  that  period  its  decay 
may  be  dated.  Some  cloths  imd  Meze  are  made  here,  but 
the  trade  of  the  place  is  scarcely  of  any  extent ;  and  except 
its  rank  as  capital  of  an  arrondisaetnent  it  has  few  claims  to 
notice  *.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  fine  walks,  and  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  orchards,  meadows,  and  vineyards. 
The  streets  are  crooked  and  the  houses  antique.  An  hos- 
pital and  the  reformed  church  are  the  only  buildings  worthy 
of  notice. 

To  the  towns  mentioned  above,  we  may  add  St  Genidz 
d'Olt,  or  St  Geni^z  de  Rivedolt,  on  the  right  or  south 
bank  of  the  Lot,  a  neat  and  small  town  of  4000  people 
who  manufacture  woollen  stuffs :  it  was  the  native  pmce  of 
the  Abb6  RaynaL  Severac  le  Chdteau  is  built  on  a  conical 
hill,  and  is  commanded  by  an  antient  castle :  it  has  a  popu- 
lation of  2000.  Entraygues,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Truydre 
and  the  Lot,  where  the  navigation  of  the  latter  river  com- 
mences, carries  on  a  considerable  timber  trade,  and  was  for- 
merly a  place  of  some  consequence  as  a  fortress.  La  Guiolle, 
on  the  little  river  Solve,  has  2000  inhabitants,  who  manu- 
facture cloth  and  worsted  stockings.  It  is  on  the  slope  of  a 
basaltic  mountain  above  3500  feet  high.  Valres,  an  insig- 
nificant place  very  near  St  Afrique.  was  a  bishopric  up  to 
the  time  of  the  French  Revolution. 

This  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Rhodes ;  the 
Mbhop  is  a  suffraean  of  the  archbishop  of  Alby.  It  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  cour  royale  (assize  court)  of  Mont- 
pellier,  and  is  in  the  ninth  military  division,  the  head-quarters 
of  which  are  at  MontpelUer.  It  returns  five  deputies  to  the 
Chamber. 

It  nearly  coincides  with  the  antient  district  of  Rouergue, 
a  sub-division  of  the  province  of  Guienne.  (Encyclopedie 
MHhodique^  Gcograpnie  Physique,  art.  Aveyron;  MM. 
Malte  Brun  et  Balbi,  Dietionnaire  Universd  de  la  France.) 

AVICENNA.  named  ABEN  SIN  A  by  Hebrew  writers, 
but  properly  EBN  SIN  A,  or,  with  his  complete  name,  called 
AL-SHEIKH  AL-RAYIS  ABU  ALI  AL-HOSSEIN 

*  Tb«*«e  iMriienliirf  are  taken  from  the  Dietionnaire  Thivenel  de  la  France, 
vhich  waa  published  thirty  yean  ago ;  nnd  the  iacreawHl  poiiulation  indicatea 
a  iTAtral  of  Ha  praaperity.  The  number  of  ishablUnCa«  as  given  in  thatt  work« 
•M  3578 :  in  laS6,  It  waa  as  giren  abofe. 


BEN  ABDALLAH  BEN  SINA,  was  a  eelebrated  Ara* 
bian  philosopher  and  physician,  whose  name  has  ruled  in 
the  realm  of  sdsnoe  during  a  longer  period  than  that  of  any 
other  writer,  with  the  exception  of  Aristotle  and  Galen* 
He  was,  aeoording  to  the  biographical  dictionary  of  Ebn 
Khallioan,  bom  at  Khazmatain,  a  village  near  Bokhara,  in 
the  year  370  after  the  Hegira  (iun.  980.)  Soon  after  his 
birth  his  parents  removed  to  Bokhara,  and  in  this  town 
Avicenna  received  his  first  education.  Ebn  KhalUcan  in« 
fbrms  OS,  that  when  he  had  reached  his  tenth  year,  he  was 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  study  of  the  Koran,  and  knew 
something  of  the  elements  of  Mussulman  theology  and  of 
Hindu  anthnetic  (hisdb  ul-Hind)  and  algebra.  About  this 
time  Abu  Abdallah  Al-Natheli,  a  scholar  of  some  note 
among  his  contemporaries,  came  to  Bokhara,  and  Avicenna 
was  plaoed  under  his  tuition.  He  studied  under  him  logic, 
Euclid,  and  the  Almagest  When  Al-Natheli  left  Bokhara, 
Avicenna,  then  about  sixteen  ^ears  old,  began  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  study  of  medieme,  but  soon  interrupted  his 
medical  pursuits  to  devote  another  year  uid  a  half  to  a 
oourse  of  philosophical  study.  In  an  autobiographie  me* 
moir  of  Avicenna,  whioh  has  been  preserved  by  Abulfaraj, 
he  infbrms  us,  that  so  great  was  tne  seal  with  whioh  he 
devoted  himself  to  his  studies,  that  during  two  years  he 
never  went  to  sleep  at  night :  if  he  was  unable  to  find  the 
solution  of  an  intricate  problem,  he  went  to  the  mosque  to 
pray,  and  then  seldom  failed  to  overoome  the  difficulty. 
We  are  assured  that  even  befbre  he  had  reached  his 
eighteenth  year,  he  eured  the  Samanide  Sultan  of  Bokhara, 
N^h  ben  Haasur  (who  reigned  a.d.  976-997)  of  a  dangerous 
disease.  In  his  twenty-first  year  he  wrote  a  work  which 
Casiri  stylee  an  Encyclopndia,  (the  Arabic  titlo  is  KiM  al* 
Majn^  •'.  tf.  literally  «  The  book  of  the  sum  total;)  He 
subsequently  compiled  a  commentary  to  it,  which  extended 
to  about  twenty  volumes.  When  he  was  twenty-two  years 
old,  Avicenna  lost  his  fkther,  yf^m  he  suoceeded  for  a 
short  time  in  the  office  of  minister  to  the  sultan  of  Bokhara ; 
but  after  the  downfall  of  the  Samanide  dynasty,  whidi 
happened  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  he 
qmtted  Bokhara,  and  removed  first  to  KarkanJ  in  Khow 
arezm,  afterwards  to  Nisa,  Abiwerd,  TOs,  and  other  places. 
He  was  for  a  time  attached  as  physician  to  the  court  of  the 
Dilemite  sovereign,  Shams-ul'Mailli  K4bOs  ben  Washmgtr. 
When  this  prince  was  dethroned,  which  happened  about 
A.D.  1012,  Avicenna  retired  to  Joijan,  where  he  began 
to  write  his  eelebrated  treatise  on  medicine  known  under 
the  title  of  the  Canon  {Kim  al'^KdnHnJl^Tibb,  i.  $,  'Book 
of  the  Canon  in  Medicine.*)  He  subsequently  Uved  ft>r  a 
time  at  Rai,  Kaswin,  and  Hamadan.  In  the  last  place  he 
was  appointed  vizir  to  Shams-eddaulah,  the  reigning  sovc 
reign  of  that  town.  In  this  oapaoity,  however,  Avicenna 
gave  but  little  satisfaotioni  and  lost  ma  oflioe  when  Shams- 
eddaulah  died.  He  now  took  up  his  abode  at  Ispahan,  where 
he  compiled  several  of  his  works,  and  began  to  take  notes 
of  the  oases  that  came  under  his  observat&n  in  bis  medical 
practice,  intending  to  avail  himself  of  them  as  materials  for 
the  completion  of  his  Canon  of  Medicine;  but  we  are 
informed  that  these  notes  were  lost  befbre  he  £>und  time  to 
make  the  intended  use  of  them.  He  was  physician  to 
Al&-eddaulah,  then  the  sovereign  of  Ispahan,  and  accom- 
panied him  on  a  journey  which  that  prince  undertook  to 
Hamadan,  Avicenna,  whose  health  had  been  i)re\'iously 
weakened,  had  an  attack  of  choUc  on  the  road,  of  which  he 
died  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Hamadan,  being  then  fifty- 
eight  years  old.  Ebn  Khallioan  fixes  the  time  of  his  death 
in  the  month  of  Ramazan,  A.  Heg.  428  (a.d.  1036) ;  the 
same  year  is  assigned  by  Abulfaraj  (p.  233,  ed.  Pooock), 
and  by  Casiri  {.Bibl,  Eecur,  vol.  i.  p.  269)  on  the  authority 
of  a  different  Arabian  writer.  According  to  Hottin^er 
{Biblioihecarius  Quadripartituit  p.  .261),  Avicenna  died, 

*  at  the  age  of  about  eighty*  in  A.  Heg.  442  (a.d.  1050) ; 
and,  accoraing  to  a  short  biographical  notice  prefixed  to 
Anton.  l>eusine*s  Latin  translation  of  the  Caniicum  prin* 
cipie  Abi  Alie  Jon  Sina  de  Medicina,  (jroning.  1649,  12mo., 

*  at  the  age  of  eighty -eight  years  and  seven  months,*  in  A. 
Heg.  468  (a.d.  1075) :  both  these  statements  appear  to  be 
erroneous,  but  we  are  unable  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  mis- 
take. The  writings  of  Avicenna,  chiefly  on  philosophy, 
mathematics,  and  medicine,  are  very  numerous.  Casiri 
(vol.  i.  p.  299)  notices  a  list  of  them,  in  whioh  sixty  are 
enumerated  :  Ebn  Khallioan  states  the  total  number  of  his 
great  and  short  treatises  at  nearly  a  hundred,  and  mentions 
particulariy  the  She/a  fl'l-hikmat,  the  Nefdi,  the  IshdrdU 
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trnS  tbe  f  (fnun .-  the  tittei  of  muiy  odiera  may  be  Sean  in 
CaairifTol.f.  T>.  270).  Among  Ibein,  the  K$nAn  acquired 
tbc'CToate$t'««(ebTity.  and  beoaiBe,  even  in  Biuope,  for  many 
centuries,  the  standatd  nratliDrity  in  medical  scienoe,  less  on 
occoiitrt  of'OH^itialnent,  in  which,  aocontinf;li)  Sprengel, 
it  Is  «cry  deOtient,  than  on  account  of  ite  judidois  ananee* 
mcnt,  and  the  compmfaenmve  vibtf  nhioh  it  aKiidsd  of  the 
^trinea  of  the  antient  Greek  physicians,  at  an  age  when 
the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  lanf^aj^e  waa  very  scanty.  It 
miM- trnnskfed  mlo  Latin  by  Gerardun  CramDnDDaixk  at 
7ulMoj  This  translation,  revised  nnd  accampanied  nith  a 
eorhmentctty.  by  Jacobus  de  Paitibus,  ^ras  edited  for  the 
first  time  in  1438,  at  Lyons,  in  four  l&r^  \'olumes  in  fulio, 
hy  tiro'Oennans,  Johannes  Trec^sel  and  Johannea  Klein  ; 
aet-cral  other  editiems  have  sine*  appeared,  the  latest  at 
Venice,  in  1S85.  fcl.  An  edition  of  the  Arabn:  tell  of  Uio 
OaitoR  n-ns  pnbllshed  at  Rome.  1SS3,  fol. 

(See  Ebn  Khallican, art.  al-HoaseiiL ben  Sinn;  Abulfar^, 
HMona  Dyyta>lTorum,vii,  Pocook, p.  239-233;  Bar  Hebnci, 
Chronicon  Dynastianim,  t.  i.  p .  231-23,1 ;  Caairi,  Bibliol/uoa 
ArabKO'Hiapana,t.  i.  p.2li6,  Stc;  Hotlingw,  Bibliot/ura- 
riha QumfnporA'f u«,Tiguri.l66-t,4tx>.p.2&G-2ril;  Sprengel, 
Hiitoire  de  la  Medecine,  trad,  par  Jourdan,  t.  ii.  p.  30S,  &C. 
We  have  not'ttad  an  opportunity  of  conaultvQg  Furdetla'a 
translation  of  an  account  of  A-vioennas  life  by  Ebn  Joljol 
Jurjani,  Venice.  1S99,  which  is  cited  by  Spreuf^L) 
■  AVI'CULA  (loohfry),  a  genus  of  murine  eoaehifera,  or 
bivalves  with  unequal  vaWea,  in  which  Sowerby,  with  much 
show  of'retison;  inetudcH  tbe  genus  JUfleagrina,  alao  formed 
by  Lamarck.  The  thell  in  both  ia  fuliaeaous  exleroallv ;  and 
internally,  ofa  brilliant  pearly  lustre.  The  kfl-hand  vtlve 
la  CDntrootAd  and  notched  posteriorly  ;  and  m>  ia  the  light, 
but  TCry  atigfatly.  Tbrongh  this  sinua  paaset  the  byssus,  by 
which  Ihey  are  moored  to  rocks  ond  Mhat  marine  bodiea. 
The  ligameiilal  area  is  marginal  and  broadest  in  the  centre ; 
and  there  is  gsnorally  a  imall  tooth  in  each  valve  near  the 
nmbones.  Thia  is  moat  cotupicuous,  generally  speaking, 
in  Amcida  (Lam.),  but  is  not  always  found,  wiule  it  is  olten 
present  in  Lamarck's  MeUagrma,  though  it  is  sometimes 
absenL  Tlte  mnseularirapcesaioa  is  nearly  central,  some- 
what orbit ular  and  large. 

Aneaia,  then,  as  ohwactsriied  by  Bowerby,  will  comprise 
two  scetionfl :  tbe  first  iiiolnding  those  species  which  have 
their  base,  or  hinge -lise,  conaiderably  prolonged;  tbe 
second  embraekig  those  whiah  are  without  that  prc^uga- 
tion — in  other  words,  the  Mtieagrina.  Both  sections  are 
the  inhabitants  of  warm  climates.  Avicula  macroptera  may 
be  taken  as  no  exompU  of  the  fltat  section. 


[ATkuli 

Ariailamargaritifera  (.MeUagrina  margarilifera.'Laai., 
Myiilti*  margarittferus,  Linn.),  commonly  known  as  the 
pearl-oyster,  the  source  whence  tbe  most  precious  pearls  are 
derived,  will  afford  an  illustration  of  the  second  section. 

Th*  shell  itself  is  imported  in  great  quantities,  for  the 
raanufactura  of  tba  nacre,  or  mother-'if-pearl.  into  buttons, 
knife  .Randies,  naper-knivoK,  &e. ;  but  its  great  commercial 
value  rests  on  iho  pearls  which  it  contains.  For  these  boau- 
liful  pmducUans,  whioh  may  be  considered  ns  cxtravasalcd 
nacre,  thorn  ore  Qshenes  in  both  honisphcrcs.  Tlie  pcatl 
i>(  great  price,  however,  is  found  in  the  Knst,  where  the 
pfiiicipai  fisheries,  at  Ceylon,  Cape  Comorin,  and  in  the 


[AllgtiLi  mucultiln*  ■.]  | 

Persian  Culf,  are  carried  on  by  means  of  dirers.    CayitaiD 
Percival  hos  given  so  lively  an  account  of  the  peari-ftsberv 
at  Ceylon,  that  the  whole  busy  scene  ik  brought  before  ilic    { 
reader.    [See  Pearl.] 

AVIET^US,  or  AVIANUS,  sometimes  written  ANIA- 
NUS.  As  it  is  not  within  tbe  plan  of  this  work  to  all  .t 
much  space  to  the  discussion  of  minute  and  obsnire  pninti 
of  literary  history,  we  shall  nnt  iniiuire  *hich  1*  the  truf  i 
way  of  writing  tte  above  iianic,  or  whether  the  dilTerim 
forms  belong  to  one  or  two  persons,  Under  one  or  Mhii 
of  thcra  we  have  n  colleelion  of  JK^oplan  fable*  in  Latin 
elegiac  verse ;  translations  of  the  Phcpnomcna  and  Prn- 
nostica  of  Aratua  into  hexameters;  a  translation  of  the  Pp- 
riegesis  of  Dionysius,  entitled  'Descriptio  Orbis  Tcna-.' 
and  a  poem  in  iambic  verse,  entitlcd'Ora  Maritimft,'  otrtifK 
only  the  first  book  remains,  eontainine  a  description  of  Die 
Mediterranean,  from  the  Straits  of  Gtbrallar  to  Morseillfs. 
Tlie  fables  commonly  bear  the  name  of  Flavins  Aiinnii'; 
the  other  works  that  of  Rolbs  Feslus  Avienus.  Tbe  reader 
will  find  the  identity  of  these  two  persons  largelv  discuf'^d 
in  the  dissertation  annexed  to  ine  edition  of'ATisnu*' 
Fables,  by  Henry  Canniegeter,  Lugd,  Bat.  1731  :  but  ii 
requires  some  patience  to  wcdo  throuRli  the  mass  of  hcleio- 
geneous  matter  there  collected.  The  translations  from 
Aratus  will  be  found  in  many  of  tbe  editions  of  that  autlwr. 
and  especially  in  thatof  Buhle,Lip3.1804.  The  '  Drscriptio' 
was  eailed  by  Friescmann,  Amsl.  ITSG,  and,  togetberviib 
the  Ora  Maritima,  is  contained  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  liie 
Minor  Greek  Geographers.    Tlie  author  of  these  works  ap- 

Gars  to  have  lived  about  the  year  40n  :   Avianus  the  Tabu- 
t  is  placed,  by  those  who  deny  his  identity  with  Avienui, 
about  240  years  earlier. 

AVIENUS,  GENNA'DIUS,  was  a  leading  senatnrnr 
his  day  (sec  his  character  in  the  Letters  of  Sidotiius  Apnl- 
linaris,  i.  9)  and  colleague  of  Valcntinian  in  his  7th  i-onsu- 
latc,  A.D.  450.  Two  years  atlcr  he  was  sent  on  the  crolias'f 
which  induced  Attila  to  pause  in  his  march  against  Rnmc. 
(See  Attila  ;  Sirmond,  Nota  to  Sidoniut,  Par.  1 653 ;  Gib- 
bon, cli.  XTXV.) 

AVIGNON,  a  celebrated  city  of  France,  in  the  deport- 
ment of  Voucluse,  of  which  it  is  the  capitaL  It  is  situated 
on  the  left  hank  of  the  RhOne,  just  bIkivo  where  the  r\\  t 
Durance  flows  into  It;  and  is  432  miles  S.S.E.  of  Par:;. 
^3'56'N.  lat-,  4»46'E.  long. 

Avignon  (the  Latin  name  was  Areiitriy  is  a  very  an- 
tient city,  and  sime  writers  have  ascribed  its  tirigin  to  tVi' 
people  of  the  Greek  colony  of  Massilia,    now    MoRifillo. 
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According  to  anotber  opinion,  it  was  the  capital  of  a  Gallie 
In  be,  the  Cavares,  iB-wbo^e  territory  it  vaft  doubtless  si- 
tuated, and  from  whom  it  vaa  called  Avenio  Gavarum.  It 
came  into  tho  handa  of  the  Romans  at  an  early  period  of 
their  dominion  in  G«ul,  and  a  Roman  colony  appears  to 
have  been  established  herie.  Upon  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  vest  of  Europe  it  was  possessed  by 
the  Burguadians,  and  afforded  to  the  king  of  that  people  a 
secure  asylum  from  the  power  of  CloWs,  kin<^of  the  Franks, 
who  beswjied  it  in  vain.  It  subsequently  became  subject, 
perhaps  for  a  short  time,  to  the  Visigoths,  certainly  to  the 
Ostrogoths*  Franks,  and  Saracens.  The  Saracens  took  it 
twice,  but  could  not  retain  it.  Afterwards  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  kings  of  Aries  and  Burgundy.  It  was  an 
object  of  contention  between  the  Counts  of  Provence  and 
Toulouae,  who  at  last  agreed  to  hold  the  eity  comointly,  and 
to  divide  its  dependencies  between  them,  rart  of  the 
dependenetes  was  also  held  by  ti»  Counts  of  Forcalquier ; 
but  the  last  of  that  ikmtly  bequeathed  his  portion  to  the 
citizen!!  of  Avignon,  who  were  enabled  by  this  accession  to 
their  seeouroea»  and  by  the  dissensions  of  the  Counts  of 
Provence  and  Toulouse,  to  acquire  a  kind  of  mdependence. 
But  wlien  the  domains  of  the  two  last-mentioned  nobles 
came  by  majriage  into  the  hands  of  Charles  and  Alphonso, 
bnithcrs  of  Louis  IX.  (or  St  Louis)  of  France,  Avignon  was 
obliged  to  submit.  It. was  at  first  divided  between  the  two 
princes,  but  afterwards  was  wholly  included  in  the  county 
of  Provence.  The  period  of  independence  terminated  in 
12-31,  after  subsisting  less  than  half  a  century. 

Yet  this  short  period  sufficed  to  subject  the  town  to  the 
horrors  of  war.  The  crusade  against  Raymond  of  Toulouse, 
chief  of  the  Albigenses,  was  directed  also  against  Avignon, 
which  supported  him.  Louts  VIII.,  King  of  France, 
besieged  ana  took  the  citj  in  1226.  beat  down  the  walls  and 
all  the  houses  in  the  environs*  put  .some  of  the  most  patriotic 
ritizens  to  death  on  prete:(.t  of  sedition,  and  would  have  quite 
extinguished  the  Hberty  of  Avignon  if  death  had  not  re- 
moved hUBk.    .. 

More  than  half  a  century  after  this,  Pope  Clement  V., 
himself  a  native  of  France*  i-emoved  his  court  and  residence 
fjrom  Rome  to  Av}guon»  which  continued  to  be  the  papal 
residence,  until  Gregory  XL,  in  1376,  left  it  to  return  to 
Rome.     In  the  grand  jK^Uism  which  took  place  on  the 
election  of  Urban  VI.,  successor  of  Gregory,    Avignon 
became  the  residence  of  tho  anti-popes  Clement  VIL  and 
Benedict  XIII..   The  latter  was  driven  out  in  1408  by  the 
French,  who  were  tired  of  the  schism.    Pope  Clement  VI. 
in  the  yeax  1343,  during  the  period  of  the  papal  residence 
at  Avignon,  purchased  the  city  of  Jane  Countess  of  Pro- 
vence and  Queen  of  Sicily ;  and  the  sovereignty  was  re- 
tained by  his  successors  until  it  was  seized  by  the  French* 
in  l/dU.since  which  per io^l  Avignon  has  been  a  part  of 
France.    Th»  popes  governed  the  city  and  its  dependent 
county f  by  a  cardinaUlegate,  or  rather,  as  the  le;?ate  was 
alvays  non-residentt  by  a  vice-legate,  who  had  jurisdiction 
not  only  over  the  county  of  Avignon,  but  also  over  the 
county  Venaissin*.  which,    though  frequently  confounded 
with  it,  was  really  distinct,  and  derived  its  name  from  the 
antient  town  of  Venasque,  which  was  once  the  seat  of 
a  liishofiric  and  the  capital  of  the  county.     (Piganiol  de  la 
Force,  Nouoelle  Description  de  la  France,  1 722.)    The  in- 
liiLbitauts  of  Avignon,  nowever,  while  they  continued  sub- 
ject to  the  pope,  were  naturalized  in  France,  and  were  eli- 
gible to  offices  or  ecclesiastical  appointments  in  that  country. 
A  garrison  of  about  180  men  (viz.  50  light  horse,  who  served 
as  the  guard  of  the  vice-legate,  1 00  infantry,  and  20  to  24 
Sviss  guards,  and  officers  with  good  pay)  was  maintained 
by  his  Holiness. 

There  were  in  the  city  several  courts  of  justice.  That  of 
the  Viguier  was  the  most  antient.  It  took  cognizance  of 
cases,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  in  which  the  laity  were 
concerned.  There  were  two  judges :  but  an  appeal  lay  from 
their  decision  to  the  Viguier  himself,  who  heard  the  cause 
a?ain,  in  conjunction  with  three  assessors.  Tho  Court  of 
Viregerenct  was  for  all  cases  in  which  the  military  and  re- 
ligious orders  were  concerned ;  and  that  of  the  Bote  (dellU 
Jioita)  for  all  cases  in  which  the  clergy  were  engaged.  This 
court  consisted  of  the  Auditor- General^  as  president,  and 
four  or  five  other  judges.  Another  court,  that  of  the  Audi- 
/crr-Geriera/.  had  a  primary  jurisdiction  in  particular  cases; 
and  was  also  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  indivi- 
dual judges  or  magistrates  of  Avignon  and  the  county 
Yuiaifsln.    From  this  court  again  an  appeal  might  be  made 


nomiiially  to  the  Viise»Legaie,  but  id  reality  to  the  tribanal. 
of  the  Roie^  te  which  the  Vice-Legate  transferred  the. 
afflur;  in  auok  eases  the  Auditor' General  took  no  part  in 
the  decision.  In  oriBunal  cases  an  appeal  lay  in  the  last 
resort  to^  trthoaal  composed  of  the  Auditor^ General  and 
some  other  judges*  witii  the  Vice-Legate  himself  for  presi- 
dent, it  seems  likely  that  in  this  case  the  appeal  was  in 
form  made  to  the  Vice-Legate,  and  that  he  committed  the 
case  to  the  tdbunaljust  mentioned.  He  usually  gave 
audience  twiee  a  week  to  receive  appeals.  According  to 
some  authorities,  there  was  a  further  right  of  append  Som 
these  several  courts  to  Rome.  The  Inquisition  was  also 
established  at  Avignon. 

The  viguier^  who  has  been  already  mentioned*  though 
nominated  annually  by  the  Pope,  S4>pear8  to  have  been  the 
snccessor  of  the  podeetat^  the  chief  magistrate  of  Avignon 
at  the  period  of  its  independence.  He  was  always  a  gen* 
tleman  by  station.  The  police  waa  under  the  directum  of 
three  officers,  called  coneuU,  who,  with  their  assessor,  were 
the  police  magistrates. 

Smce  the  cession  of  Avignon  to  France,  these  various 
courts  have  of  course  given  way  to  the  ordinary  tribunals  of 
that  kingdom. 

The  city  at  the  most  antient  period  was  built  on  wha^ 
was  called  Le  Rocher  des  Dons  (on  or  near  which  the  ca- 
thedral stands),  and  gradually  extended  towards  the  plain* 
forming  nearly  a  square.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  strong 
wall,  by  whom  built  is  uncertain;  but  a  change  in  the 
course  of  the  Rh6ne  having  left  part  of  tl&e  city  open,  a  new 
wall  was  erected,  probably  by  Uie  Romans,  These  latter 
walls  were  built  on  very  substantial  arches.  Some  remains 
of  them  were  existing  when  Expilly  wrote  his  account 
(viz.  1 762),  atid  the  antient  gates  had  heen  then  removed 
only  about  twenty  years.  Several  remains  of  antiquity  have 
been  dug  un  at  different  times. 

Avignon  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley,  which  is  adorned 
with  meadows,  orchards,  and  mulberry  plantations.  The 
city  is  in  great  part  surrounded  on  the  land  side  bv  a  cours, 
or  promenade,  planted  w^ith  elms,  which  runs  outsile  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  walls.  The  Rh&ne  flows  on  the  west  side  of  it,  and 
is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge,  remarkable  for  its  length. 
A  stone  bridge  was  erected  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  work  was  undertaken  and  commenced  by 
St.  Benezet,  a  shepherd  boy  of  eighteen,  but  he  did  not  live 
to  see  the  completion  of  the  work.  It  had  nineteen  arches ; 
and  was  regarded  as  a  wonderful  structure,  on  account  of 
the  breadth,  depth,  and  rapidity  of  the  river.  In  the  year 
1G69,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  it  was  almost  entirely 
carried  away  by  the  violence  of  the  stream,  and  only  four 
arches  were  left  entire:  the  part  destroyed  was  replaced 
by  a  wooden  structuse,  which  appears  to  be  the  one  now 
standing. 

While  under  the  papal  dominion,  Avignon  abounded  in 
churches  and  religious  establishments.  The  continual 
noise  of  their  bells  led  Rabelais  to  give  to  the  city  the 
name  of  La  Ville  Sonnanie.  The  cathedral  is  by  no  means 
of  uniform  architecture.  Its  portal  is  supposed  to  have  been 
removed  from  an  antient  temple  of  Hercules.  Its  magni- 
ficence at  a  former  period  was  considerable :  but  as  later 
authorities  do  not  say  much  of  it,  we  cannot  tell  whether  it 
has  gone  to  decay  during  the  last  eventful  half  century. 
Among  the  tombs  which  it  contains  are  those  of  the  Popes 
Benedict  XII.  tind  John  XXII.  There  were,  during  the 
later  period  of  the  papal  dominion,  collegiate  churches  served 
by  many  ecclesiastics;  and  a  great  number  of  religious 
houses  for  persons  of  both  sexes,  namely,  twenty  for  men, 
and  fifteen  for  women ;  besides  hospitals  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions. The  number  of  ecclesiastics  was  estimated  by 
Expilly.  in  1 762,  at  900.  The  church  of  the  Cordeliers  was 
celebrated  for  the  tomb  of  Laura  de  Sade.  The  same  tomb 
contained  also  the  body  of  her  husband  Hugues  de  Sade. 
Her  best  monument  is  the  poetry  of  her  lover  Petrarch. 
The  church  is  now  in  ruins,  and  the  tomb  has  disappeared, 
but  it  is  said  to  be  still  entire  under  the  ground.  The  site 
of  the  church  and  its  enclosure  is  converted  into  a  fruit- 
garden,  and  a  small  cypress  tree  marks  the  spot  where 
Laura  is  interred.  (Travels  in  France  in  1814-15.)  The 
same  church  contained  the  tomb  of  *  the  brave  Crillon,* 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  warriors  of  France  in  the 
unhappy  religious  troubles  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
the  church  of  the  Celestins  there  was  a  valuable  library,  a 
ainting  of  a  human  skeleton  of  the  natural  size,  said  to 
ave  l^n  done  hy  Ren6  of  Ai\jouy  the  tomb  of  Clot 
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m«iit  Vn.*  and  that  of  St.  Beneset  the  architect  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Rh6ne.  The  church  of  the  monks  of  St 
Anthony  contained  the  tomb  of  Alain  Chartier,  a  French 
writer  of  eminence  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  oenturiea. 
An  ivory  crucifix,  26  inches  long,  of  most  exquisite  work- 
manship, a  production  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  in  the 
church  '  de  la  Mis^ricorde.*  This  is  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  curiosities  in  the  city. 

Avignon  is  still  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  cha- 
ritable and  useful  institutions.  It  has  an  infirmary  for 
soldiers  whose  wounds  require  a  milder  climate  than  that  of 
Paris;  a  lunatic  asylum ;'a  high-school  (college  roi/al);  a 
seminary  for  the  education  of  priests;  a  society  of  the 
friends  of  the  arts ;  an  agricultural  society ;  a  collection  of 
paintings  and  antiquities ;  a  museum  of  natural  history ;  a 
botanical  garden ;  and  a  public  library  of  27,000  volumes. 
There  is  also  a  learned  society  called  the  Academy  of 
Vauduse.    The  present  theatre  was  erected  in  1825. 

The  town  is  clean :  the  houses  are  of  stone  and  well- 
built;  but  the  streets,  in  part  at  least,  are  narrow  and 
crooked.  The  town  is  subject  to  violent  winds.  Avignon  con- 
tains many  relics  of  its  former  greatness.  Ilie  papal  palace, 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  cathedral,  is  an  enormous  mass  of 
Gothic  architecture,  and  has  been  for  some  time  and  is  still 
used  as  a  barrack.  The  former  mint  is  now  applied  to  a 
similar  purpose ;  it  has  a  fine  front 

The  trade  of  Avignon  has  been  making  considerable  pro- 
gress for  some  years  past.  Silk  stuffs  are  the  chief  articles 
manufactured;  and  there  is  a  cannon  foundry;  also  a 
foundry  for  sheets  of  iron,  copper,  and  tin  ;  and  a  saltpetre 
refinery.  The  chief  productions  of  the  neighbouring  country 
appear  to  be  madder  roots  and  silk.  The  number  of  mul- 
berry trees  has  increased  very  greatly  of  late  years.  A 
great  part  of  the  trade  of  Avignon  is  carried  on  through  the 
port  of  Marseilles,  to  and  from  which  goods  are  conveyed  on 
the  Rhdne  by  way  of  Aries.  The  population  of  Avignon  in 
1632,  was  about  30,000  for  the  commune,  or  26,000  for  the 
town  itself.  In  1762,  Expilly  computed  them  at  28,000. 
Among  these  were  about  600  Jews,  who  lived  by  themselves 
in  a  quarter  called  the  Juiverie,  or  Jewry. 

The  bishopric  of  Avignon  is  of  early  date,  though  we 
need  not  adopt  the  tradition  which  makes  St.  Rufus,  the 
son  of  Simon  the  Cyrenian  (who  carried  our  Saviour's 
cross),  the  first  possessor  of  the  see ;  and  which  ascribes 
the  plantation  of  Christianity  here  to  Martha,  the  sister  of 
Lazarus,  and  Mary  Magdalene.  The  bishop  was  succes- 
sively a  suffragan  of  the  Archbishops  of  Vienne  and  of 
Aries;  but  in  1474  or  1475,  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  his  nephew,  Cardinal  Julian  de  la  Rouere,  who 
was  then  bishop,  raised  the  see  to  an  archbishopric.  The 
suffragans  of  this  new  metropolitan  were  the  Bishops  of 
Carpentras,  Cavaillon,  and  Yaison,  who  were  also  taken  from 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Aries.  The 
archbishop  still  retains  his  rank ;  and  has  under  him  the 
Bishops  of  Nismes,  Valence,  Viviers,  and  Montpellier.  The 
department  of  Vaucluse  forms  his  diocese. 

Several  councils  were  in  the  middle  ages  held  at  Avig- 
non ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  general  councils. 
A  council  of  the  archbisnop  and  his  suffragans  was  held  in 
1727.  In  1303,  Pope  Boniface  VIIL  erected  a  university, 
but  it  is  not  now  in  existence.  It  enjoyed  considerable 
reputation  in  its  day. 

It  may  be  obser\ed  that  while  the  city  and  territory  were 
subject  to  the  Pope,  the  river  Rhdne  was  always  under  the 
dominion  of  the  King  of  France. 

Avignon  is  remarkable  for  the  vivacity  of  its  inhabitants 
and  the  beauty  of  the  women.  Several  illustrious  persons, 
male  and  female,  were  natives  of  this  place ;  among  them 
Laura,  the  mistress  of  Petrarch ;  the  Chevalier  Folard,  a 
writer  on  military  affairs ;  Claude  Joseph  Vemet,  the  painter ; 
and  the  Abbe  Poulle,  a  celebrated  pulpit  orator. 

The  arrondissement  of  Avignon  comprehends  1 74  square 
miles,  or  111,360  acres,  and  contains  a  population  of  66,000 
inhabitants.  {Le  Grand  Dictionnaire,  by  Martinidre;  Die- 
tionnaire  des  Gatdes  et  de  la  France ,  by  the  Abb^  Expilly, 
1 762 ;  MM.  Malte  Brun.  Balbi.) 

A'VILA,  a  district  in  Old  Castile,  comprising  the  terri- 
tory situated  between  40°  8'  and  41°  10'  N.  lat.  and  4°  15' 
and  5°  30'  W,  long.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  east,  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Segovia ;  on  the  west,  by  that  of  Salamanca ;  on 
the  south,  by  that  of  Toledo ;  and  on  the  north,  by  VaEa- 
dolid.  The  territory  of  this  province  is  the  most  elevated  in 
the  central  part  of  Spain,  particularly  in  its  southern  ex- 


tremity, where  it  is  yety  mountainous*  The  principal  of 
these  mountains  are  the  Sierras  de  Avila,  the  direction  of 
which  is,  in  general,  from  east  to  west  Iliere  also  \%  the 
great  paramena  of  Avila,  a  truncated  cone,  the  summit  of 
which  contains  a  surface  of  8  square  leagues,  about  72 
English  square  miles.  This  vast  extent  of  ground  is  almost 
barren,  and  serves  only  for  pasture  and  fire-wood.  The 
southern  part  of  this  province  being  so  mountainous  is  ex- 
tremely cold,  and  very  thinly  peopled.  The  northern  dis- 
tricts are  milder,  more  productive,  and  better  inhabited; 
but  they  are  deficient  in  fuel,  which  is  supplied  from  the 
forests  in  the  south. 

There  is  a  lake,  of  small  extent,  near  Don  Juncno ;  and 
two  still  smaller  lakes,  called  Los  Salinas,  not  far  from 
Heman-Sancho. 

The  rivers  of  this  province  are  very  mconsiderable.  The 
Adaja,  which  is  the  principal,  has  its  source  near  YiUatort), 
20  miles  west  of  Avila.  Its  course  is  from  west  to  east  as  far 
as  that  city,  where  it  forms  an  angle,  and  taking  a  direction 
from  south  to  north,  after  being  enriched  by  the  Bolloya, 
empties  itself  into  the  Duero,  in  the  province  of  Valladolid. 
Its  course  is  about  36  miles.  The  Alberche  springs  near 
Piedrahita,  on  the  western  boundaries  of  the  province,  IIdws 
first  south,  then  east,  and  lastly  south-west,  and  falls  into 
the  Tagus,  near  Cazalegas,  in  the  province  of  Toledo.  Its 
course  through  the  province  of  Avila  is  about  60  miles.  The 
other  rivers,  or  rather  streams,  are  not  deserving  of  men- 
tion :  with  the  exception  of  the  last-mentioned,  all  flow  into 
the  Duero,  following  the  inclination  of  the  land,  which  in 
general  is  to  the  north. 

The  area  of  this  province  is,  according  to  Miiiano,  175 
square  leagues  of  20  to  a  degree,  which  makes  1575  ^eogia- 
phtcal  square  miles ;  and  its  population  106,716  inhabitants, 
distributed  among  283  towns  and  villages. 

More  than  half  the  lands  of  the  province  are  uncultivated. 
The  part  which  is  cultivated,  and  which  does  not  consist  of 
pasture-ground,  produces  grain,  fruit,  oil,  wine,  and  flax. 
The  unfavourable  state  of  agriculture  in  this  province  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  greater  pait  of 
the  lands  is  either  vested  inalienably  in  ecclesiastical 
bodies  or  is  fettered  in  the  hands  of  private  families  by 
strict  entails.  (See  Miiiano,  and  also  the  Estadistica  Ter- 
ritorial de  la  Provincia  de  Avila,  by  Don  B.  Borjas  y  Tar* 
rius.) 

A'VILA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  is  situ- 
ated in  a  plain  elevated  3484  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adaja,  40**  42'  N.  lat  4''  40'  W. 
long.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  which  were  built  in 
the  time  of  Alonso  VI.  of  Castile.  The  streeU  are  very 
irregular,  but  well  paved  and  clean.  The  houses  are  in 
general  built  of  granite  of  a  dark  colour,  which  circumstance 
gives  to  the  city  a  gloomy  aspect.  The  town  is  ornamented 
with  many  fountains,  and  has  a  good  promenade  in  the 
suburbs.  At  a  certain  distance  the  city  presents  an  appear- 
ance of  grandeur,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  towers 
and  steeples  which  rise  majestically  over  its  old  walls. 

Avila  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  has  a  diapter*  a  bishop, 
seven  dignitaries,  twenty  canons,  and  a  great  number  of 
chaplains.  The  bishoprio  contains  535  parishes.  The  city 
has  eight  parishes,  eight  convents  for  men  and  eight  for 
women,  an  hospital,  a  seminary,  and  a  university  in  (he 
convent  of  Santo  Domingo.    The  population  is  4976. 

Avila  has  the  privilege  called  rote  de  granos,  or  the 
standard  measure  for  grains,  known  in  Spain  by  the  name 
of  Marco  de  Avila. 

This  town  has  been  the  theatre  of  many  remarkable 
events ;  among  others,  of  the  solemn  act  of  deposition  of 
the  weak  Enrique  IV.,  who,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1465,  was 
solemnly  degraded  in  the  public  square  from  the  royal  dig- 
nity, and  his  brother  Alonso  proclaimed  king  in  his  stead. 

There  are  at  Avila  nine  manufactories  of  woollen  stuffs, 
five  of  cotton  prints,  and  several  of  hats,  belonging  to  private 
individuals;  besides  the  royal  manufactory  of  ck>th,  the 
machinery  of  which  is  moved  by  water. 

Avila  is  the  birth-place  of  Santa  Theresa,  the  founder  of 
the  bare-footed  Carmelites,  whose  writings  are  so  bighl? 
valued  in  Spain  for  the  purity  and  elegance  of  their  style.  ^ 

(See  Minano;  Antillon;  Estadktiea  de  la  Prmnciade 
Avila,  por  Don  Bernardo  Borjas  y  Tarrtns.) 

AVISON,  CHARLES,  a  musician  of  considerable  emi- 
nence, both  as  a  critic  and  a  composer,  v/as  born  about  the 
year  1 726.  When  young  he  visited  Italy  for  the  purpose  of 
study,  and  after  bis  return  became  a  pupil  of  Geminianr, 
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nnder  whom  be  required  his  knowledge  of  icore-writing. 
He  settled  at  Newcastle-upon-lViie,  luiving  accepted  ^e 
place  of  organist  of  the  principal  diurch  in  that  town,  where 
be  continued  till  his  death.    In  1752  he  published  bis 
EsKOf  on  Mtuical  Expression^  a  well- written  work,  which 
displays  much  acuteness,  and  no  small  share  of  that  taste 
which  arises  out  of  good  sense  and  deep  reflection ;  but  he 
was  not  free  from  prejudices,  and  laboured  in  vain  to  exalt 
Morcello  and  Geminiani  at  the  expense  cf  Handel.   Many, 
however,  of  his  <q»inions  will  bear  the  test  of  strict  exa- 
mination ;  and  much  of  what  he  has  advanced,  espeoially 
in  faTour  of  simplicity  in  choral  music,  wiU  be  admitted  to 
be  just,  when  a  little  philosophy  is  called  to  the  aid  of  mu- 
sical criticism.    His  essay  was  answered  by  Dr.  William 
Hayes,  of  Oxford,  who  certainly  exposed  two  or  three  errors 
which  Avison  had  ftdlen  into  respecting  the  established 
rules  of  musical  composition.    But  the  learned  professor 
made  his  attack  with  too  much  asperity,  and  was,  in  a  few 
instances,  over-streduous  in  defending  certain  laws  of  har- 
mony which  even  then  were  beginning  to  be  slighted,  and 
have  since  been  abrogated  in  practice.    Avison,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  replied  to  Hayes,  in  a  short  pamphlet  contain- 
ing much  sarcasm  and  little  argument ;  and  here  the  matter 
dropped :  but  his  work  continues  to  be  read,  while  that  of 
his  assailant  is  Ibrgotten.    Mr.  Avison  was  the  projector 
of  the  adaptation  of  Maroello*s  Psalms  to  the  English  ver- 
sion, which  Garth  of  Durham  undertook  and  published, 
much  assisted  by  the  fonner.   His  own  compositions  consist 
chi^y  of  five  sets  of  Concertos  for  a  Full  Band,  forty-five 
in  number,  which  exhibit  more  elegance  than  originality : 
they  were  nevertheless  very  favourably  reoeived,  and  one  or 
two  Kif  them  are  still  peiformed  at  the  Antient  Concerts, 
where  the  distinctness  of  their  melody  always  secures  to 
(hem  several  willing  hearers,  and  some  warm  admirers. 

AVLCN A,  called  by  the  Italians  yal6na,  or  La  Valona, 
a  town  in  Albania,  on  the  gulf  of  Avl6na,  which  is  formed 
by  the  headland  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  the 
Acro-Ceraunian  Promontory,  and  called  at  the  present  day 
C.  Linguetta,  or  Gldsa  (i.  e..  Cape  Tongue).  This  headland 
IS  the  termination  of  the  Acro-Ceraunian  Mountains  of  tiie 
antients,  now  the  Mountains  of  Khim&ra.  The  gulf  of 
Av]6na  is  a  deep  recess,  in  proportion  to  its  extent :  the 
town  is  not  at  the  bottom  of  it,  but  on  the  left  lumd  as  you 
sail  into  the  golf.  The  town  has  a  considerable  lake  near 
it ;  and  to  the  N.S.  it  is  sheltered  by  one  of  the  ranges  of 
the  Albanian  mountains. 

The  long  connexion  of  Avl6na  with  Italy  has  given  to  it 
the  appearance  of  an  Italian  town.  Dr.  Holland,  on  his 
visit,  observed  the  Italian  style  of  building  in  the  street 
along  which  he  passed.  The  population  is  now,  however, 
almost  entirely  Mohammedan.  Although  there  is  a  Greek 
Bishop  of  Avl6na,  jet  the  number  of  Greeks  is  few,  perhaps 
about  thirty  fkmilies.  There  are  a  few  Christians  of  the 
Latin  church,  whose  superior  is  the  Bishop  of  Monte  Negro. 
At  the  time  of  Dr.  Holland's  visit  (viz.,  in  18 13),  and 
when  Mr.  Hobhouse  was  in  Albania  (in  1809),  it  supplied 
Upper  Albania  with  such  articles  of  Italian  and  German 
manufacture  as  were  in  use  among  the  natives ;  gun  and 
pistol  barrels,  glass,  paper,  and  Calabrian  capotes.  The 
exports  were  timber,  gall-nuts,  wheat,  maize,  wool,  oil,  and 
mineral  pitch  from  the  mines  of  Selenitza,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Viosa,  or  Boiussa,  about  8  miles  to  the  N.E.  of 
Avlona.  Dr.  Holland  estimated  the  number  of  houses  at 
nearly  1000,  and  Mr.  €ralt  had  previously  estimated  the 
inhabitants  at  5000.  There  were  six  mosques  and  one  Greek 
church. 

ATl6na  was  known  to  the  antients  by  the  name  of  Anion. 
It  is  in  lat  40*29'  N.,  and  long.  1  ^  26'  E.  from  Greenwich. 

Avl6na  was  in  the  pachalic  of  Berat  [see  Bbrat]  ;  and 
Ibrahim  Padia  of  Beret,  who  was  deposed  and  imprisoned 
by  Ali  Pacha,  retired  here  after  the  surrender  of  his  capital, 
with  his  suite  and  treasures,  and  held  out  for  some  time 
against  a  blockading  force,  until,  after  he  had  escaped  to 
the  mountains,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  by 
treachery. 

Dr.  Holland  describes  the  bed  of  asphaltum  or  compact 
mineral  pitch  at  Selenitia  as  probably  extending  over  a  sur- 
face at  least  four  miles  in  cireumference.  The  pitch  appears 
in  various  places  on  the  declivity  of  the  ravines  which  inter- 
sect the  district,  and  is  occasionally  worked  in  such  situa- 
tions, but  more  frequently  by  shafts  sunk  down  from  the 
surface.  It  is  covered  by  a  loose  deposit  of  calcareous 
earth  and  clay,  by  beds  of  shale,  &&,  the  thickness  of 


whioh  varies  in  different  places.  Dr.  Holland  descended 
into  one  shaft  whioh  was  only  40  feet  deep,  30  feet  beinfr 
out  through  the  bed  of  pitch.  At  this  depth,  and  whilt 
having  yet  a  floor  of  the  mineral,  the  workmen  began  to 
tunnel  in  a  horizontal  direction:  but  this  mine  was  of 
recent  origin,  and  the  workings  had  yet  advanced  only  a 
few  feet  tern  the  shaft.  The  miners  reported  that  in  some 
parts  the  bed  of  pitoh  (or  beds,  fiur  it  is  not  ascertained 
whether  it  is  one  continuous  bed  or  not)  was  70  or  80  feet 
thiok.  The  colour  of  this  pitch  approaches  to  black;  tiie 
fracture  is  oonchoidal ;  it  is  slightly  brittle,  and  has  a  speci- 
fio  gravity  of  1*  4  or  1  *  5.  It  becomes  viscid,  or  nearly  fluid, 
when  healed,  and  bums  with  a  tolerably  bright  flame.  The 
property  of  the  mines  is  vested  in  the  Grand  Seignior,  and 
Ali  Pacha  paid  a  rent  of  10,000  piastres  per  annum.  The 
carriage  of  the  pitch  to  Avl6na  was  chiefly  done  by  horses, 
and  six  or  seven  cargoes  were  (about  1812)  annuaUy  ex- 
ported, chiefly  to  Malta  and  to  different  Italian  ports. 
Taking  the  piastre  of  Selim  of  1801  as  the  standard  here, 
10,000  piastres  are  equal  to  nearly  600/.' 

AVOCADO  PEAR.    [See  Pxrsxa.] 

AVOCAT,  a  French  wovd,  derived  from  the  Latin  €iid»(h 
eaiu9,  and  corresponding  to  the  English  'counsellor  at  law.* 
[See  Advocate.]  In  French  law  language  the  avocats 
are  distinguished  into  'avocats  pUidans,*  who  answer  to 
our  barristers,  and  '  avocats  consultans,'  called  also  '  juris- 
oonsultes,*  a  kind  of  chamber  counsel,  who  do  not  plead  in 
court,  but  give  their  opinion  on  intricate  points  of  law.  Un- 
der the  old  monarchy  the  avocats  were  classed,  with  regud 
to  professional  rank,  into  various  categories,  such  as  '  avocats 
an  oonseil,*  who  conducted  and  pleadsd  causes  brought  he- 
fere  the  king's  council ;  they  were  seventy  in  num^r,  and 
were  appointed  by  the  chancellor ;  they  were  considered  as 
attached  to  the  king's  court:  and  'avocats  g6n£raux,'  who 
pleaded  before  the  parliaments,  and  other  superior  courts,  in 
all  causes  in  which  the  king,  Uie  churoh,  communities,  and 
minon  were  interested.  At  first  the  '  avocMs  g^nferaux '  were 
styled '  avocats  du  roi,*  and  the  other  barristers  who  pleaded  in 
private  causes  were  called '  avocats  g6n6raux,*  but  towards  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  these  appellations  were  changed,  the  '  avocats  du  roi* 
were  styled  '  avocats  g6n^raux,'  and  three  of  them  were  ap- 
pointed to  each  superior  court,  while  the  counsel  who  filled 
the  same  office  before  the  inferior  courts  assumed  the  name 
of  'avocats  du  roi.'  {Repertoire  Universel  de  Jurispru- 
dence, ^xA  Dictionnaire  de  I'Academie,)  'Avocat  fiscal* 
was  a  law-officer  in  a  ducal  or  other  seignorial  court  of  justice, 
answering  to  the  avocat  du  roi  in  a  royal  court. 

At  present  there  are  in  France '  avocats  au  oonseil  du 
roi,'  as  formerly ;  '  avocats  g^n^raux,*  of  whom  there  are  five 
at  the  Court  of  Cassation  or  Supreme  Court,  four  at  the 
Cour  Royale  of  Paris,  besides  substitutes,  and  two  or  three 
at  each  Cour  Royale  in  the  departments.  The  practising 
barristers  are  classed  into  'avocats  sL  la  Cour  de  Cassation,* 
who  are  fifty  in  number,  and  who  conduct  exclusively  all 
causes  before  that  court ;  and  '  avocats  k  la  Cour  Royale,* 
who  plead  before  the  various  royal  courts.  All  avocats  must 
be  bachelors  at  law,  and  must  have  taken  the  oath  before  the 
Cour  Royale.  There  is  a  roll  of  the  advocates  practising  in 
each  court.  Candidates  are  admitted  by  the  Council  of 
Discipline  after  a  probationary  term.  The  membere  of  the 
council  are  elected  by  the  advocates  inscribed  on  the  roll. 
The  '  avou^s*  (attorneys)  also  plead  when  the  number  of 
advocates  is  not  sufiicient  for  the  despatch  of  business. 
{Almanack  Royal  et  National,)  The  word  '  avoud,*  in  canon 
law,  meant  the  protector  or  guardian  of  some  churoh,  abbey, 
or  monastery,  or  other  ecclesiastical  community  and  jurisdic- 
tion. In  iiie  middle  ages  he  was  generally  some  feudal 
lord  who  took  care  of  the  temporal  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  defended  them  either  in  court  or  field ;  he  dis- 
pensed justice  in  the  name  of  the  ecclesiastical  superiors  in 
all  places  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  commanded  the  forces 
assembled  in  their  defence.  In  German  he  was  called 
'kastvogt;*  the  name  occurs  often  in  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages. 

AVOIRDUPOIS,  or  AVERDUPOIS,  the  name  given 
to  the  common  system  of  weights  in  England,  now  applied  to 
all  goods  except  the  precious  metals  and  medicines.  Thus, 
a  pound  of  tea  is  a  pound  averdupois,  and  contains  7000 
grains ;  a  pound  of  gold  is  a  pound  troy^  and  contains  5760 
grains.  The  word  has  been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
French  avoir  dupoids,  to  have  weight ;  but  considering  that 
averdupois  is  the  more  antient  mode  of  speilisg  the  word,  and 
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(hat  the  obsolete  FVench  verb  aoerer^  and  the  middle  I^atin 
vord  avercwBt  signify  to  verify  (^^  Ducange,  at  the  word 
Averare),  it  is  more  likely  that  we  are  to  look  here  for  the 
true  etymology.  It  has  also  been  supposed  that  the  word 
is  derived  from  averia  ponderi^,  averta,  and  avera,  being 
(on  the  same  authority)  words  used  for  goods  in  generah 

The  ounce  averdupois  is  generally  considered  as  the 
Roman  uncia.  It  contains  437i  grains  (N.B.  there  is  but 
one  grain  in  use  amongst  us),  whUe  the  Roman  undo,  ac- 
cording to  Arbuthnot,  contains  437|  grains ;  according  to 
Chrifttiani  {Delle  Muure,  &c.,  Venice,  1 760,  cited  by  Dr. 
Young)  it  is  415-^  grains ;  and  according  to  Paucton  (cited 
by  Dr.  Kelly)  it  is  43 1^  grains.  Whether  the  preceding  be 
correct  or  not,  we  cannot  suppose  that  in  any  case  the  sup- 
position could  be  nearly  verified,  as  our  ancestors  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  attentive  to  small  weights :  for 
instance,  in  the  Ust  of  church  gold  and  silver  plate  deUvered 
to  Henry  VIII.  (preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library),  nothing 
}ess  than  an  ounce  is  mentioned,  except  only  once,  in  which 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  is  given. 

The  antient  pound  (now  used  in  Scotland)  was  heavier 
than  the  averdupois,  and  weighed  7600  grains :  the  earUest 
regulations  on  the  subject  fix  the  iroy  weight ;  the  averdu- 
pois is  mentioned  in  some  orders  of  Henry  VIII.,  a.d.  1532, 
and  a  pound  of  this  sort  was  placed  in  the  Exchequer  as  a 
Btendurd  by  Elizabeth,  A.D.  1588.  The  committee  of  1758 
found  this  pound  to  be  1}  grains  less  than  it  should  be  as 
deduced  from  the  stondard  troy  pound  kept  at  the  Mint, 
which  they  attributed  to  frequent  use ;  but  considering  the 
averdupois  weight  altogether  as  '  of  doubtful  authority,'  and 
troy  weight  as  the  one  '  best  known  to  our  law,*  they  re- 
commended the  adoption  of  the  latter  as  a  stondard,  which 
it  has  accordingly  been  ever  since,  though  goods  in  general 
are  weighed  by  averdupois  weight. 

The  committee  of  1816  made  no  alteration  in  the  weights, 
but  ascertained  the  value  of  the  grain,  as  afterwards  de- 
scribed in  the  Act  of  Parliament  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  74 :  'A  cubic 
inch  of  distilled  water,  weighed  in  air  by  brass  weights,  at 
the  temperature  of  sixty-two  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer, the  barometer  being  at  thirty  inches,  is  equal 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  grains,  and  four  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  thousandth  parts  of  a  grain/  The  pound  aver- 
dupois contains  7000  such  grains.  From  this  it  may  be 
deauced  that  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  under  the  above  con- 
ditions, weighs  997*14  ounces,  which,  being  very  nearly 
1000  ounces,  gives  an  expeditious  rule  for  deducing  the  real 
weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  any  substance  from  its  specific 
gravity.  For  example,  if  the  specific  gravity  of  gold  be 
19*36,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  gold  is  19360  ounces 
averdupois.  If  more  accuracy  be  required,  subtract  three 
for  every  thousand  from  the  result 

The  averdupois  pound  is  divided  as  follows :— 
Grrains.       Dram. 
27,^  1  Ounce. 

437^  16  1  Pound. 

7000  256  16  1 

26  pounds  make  one  quarter. 
112  pounds,  or  4  Quarters,  one  hundred  weight. 
20  nundred  weight  one  ton. 

The  ounce  is  more  commonly  divided  into  quarters  than 
into  drams. 

The  usual  contractions  are  as  follows : — 
grain     .    •  gr.  pound      .....  lb. 

dram     .    •  dr.  quarter qr. 

ounce    •    .  oz.  hundred  weight    .    .  cwt 

To  reduce  a  large  number  of  pounds  to  hundred  weights 
roughly,  from  ail  but  two  figures  take  all  but  three.  Thus 
1 7,684  pounds  contain  159  hundred  weight,  done  as  follows : — 
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17 

Subtract  159 
When  the  number  of  hundred-weighta  exceeds  100,  the 
error  can  never  be  greater  than,  two. 

The  pound  averdupois  is  *45354  of  the  French  kilo- 
gramme, and  '9071  of  the  common  French  pound.  That  is, 
904  pounds  are  410  kilogrammes,  and  452  pounds  averdupois 
are  410  French  pounds.      [See  Wrights  and  Mkasurks.] 

If  decimals  be  employed :  from  one  hundredth  of  the 
pounds  subtract  one  thousandth,  and  from  the  result  sub- 
tract its  hundredth  part.  The  result  is  about  one  five- 
hundredth  part  too  small.  We  give  the  precechng  example, 
and  another  which  is  an  obvious  verification : 


17,684  rib. 
176-84 
17-68 

15916 
1-59 


11211b. 
1-1-2 
'112 

1-008 
*010 
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AVON,  the  name  of  several  British  rivers,  the  principal 
of  which  we  shall  mention  below.  It  is  said  to  be  decived 
from  the  antient  British  language,  and  to  signify  a  river  *. 

1.  The   Upper  Avon,  or  the  Avon  of  Warwickshirc, 
is  a  tributary  of  the  Severn.    It  rises  fnm  a  source  called 
Avon-well,  in  the  village  of  Naseby,  in  Northamptonshire ; 
and  after  flowing  a  little  way  towards  the  N.W.,  turns  to 
the  S.W.,  and  forms  the  boundary  between  the  counties  of 
^Northampton  and  Leicester.    About  twelve  or  fifteen  miles 
from  its  source  it  is  crossed  by  the  Roman  Watling-strect 
at  Dow  bridge,  near  the  remains  of  a  Roman  station,  8U|v 
posed  by  Mr.  Ireland  to  be  the  Tripontium  of  Antoninus. 
This  station  is  in  excellent  preservation,  and  is  close  to  the 
bank  of  the  river.    It  is  not  on  the  Watling-street,  but 
about  half  a  mile  firom  it  on  the  north-east  side,  and  there- 
fore a  little  higher  up  the  river.     From  Dow  bridge  the 
river  has  a  winding  course  of  above  thirty  miles— its  main 
direction  being  first  to  the  west,  and  then  to  the  south-west, 
past  Rugby,  Bretford,  Stoneleigh,  and  other  places  to  War- 
wick.   In  this  part  of  its  course  it  receives  three  tributaries 
which  may  be  noticed:   the   Swift  (firom  Lutterworth  in 
Leicestershire),  and  the  Sow  (from  the  north-east  part  of 
Warwickshire),  fall  into  it  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  Lcm 
or  Leame  (which  comes  from  the  borders  of  Northampton- 
shire, past  Leamington  Priors),  on  the  left  bank.    From 
Warwick,  where  it  flows  under  the  wails  of  the  castle,  it 
winds  gently  towards  Stratford,  the  b  irtltjplace  of  Shak- 
speare,  about  eight  miles  south-west  from  Warwick,  by  the 
road ;  but  the  length  of  the  river  is  probably  from  twelve  to 
fifteen.    A  little  below  Stratford,  the  river  Stour  (which 
rises  just  within  the  border  of  Oxfordshire,  and  carries  off 
the  waters  of  the  southern  part  of  Wamrickshire)  falls  into 
the  Avon  on  the  left  bank;  a  few  miles  below  the  Alne 
(which  comes  from  the  north,  and  receires  the  waters  of  tlie 
Arrow,  at  Alcester)  enters  it  on  the  lisht  bank ;  and  the 
stream  leaving  Warwickshire,  enters  IVorcestershire,  and 
passes  on  to  Evesham,  having  had  a  co^irse  from  Stratford 
of  about  eighteen  miles.    From  Evesham  the  river  takes  a 
circuit  by  Pershore  to  Tewkesbury,  juBt  within  the  border 
of  Gloucestershire,  where  it  falls  into  the  Severn.   This  last 
part  of  its  course  may  be  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  n)iles ; 
and  the  whole  length  of  the  stream  frona  its  rise  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Severn,  may  be  estimated  at  about  a  hundred 
miles. 

The  stream  of  the  Avon  is  gentle,  and  its  banks  interest- 
ing and  beautiful,  though  occasionally  flat.     It  is  navigable 
from  Stratford  for  vessds  of  about  forty  tons  burden.    Mr. 
Ireland  states,  on  the  authority  of  a  person  who  occupied 
the  mill  near  Rugby  for  almost  forty  years,  that  in  some 
frosts  (not  in  all)  the  river  freezes  ftom  the  bottom.    *  The 
freezing  commences  at  the  bottom  of  the  flood-gates,  vhich 
he  (the  miller)  first  becomes  sensible  of  by  the  passage  of 
the  water  being  Stopped  at  that  point ;  and  is  plainly  per- 
ceived at  the  flood-gates,  in  its  progress  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top,  to  fill  up  and  successively  close  the  cracks  th.it 
appear  in  the  surface.    They  attempt  to  draw  the  sluices 
but  in  vain,  and  with  no  better  success  attempt,  with  Ions 
poles,  to  break  the  ice.    These  poles,  when  drawn  out  of 
the  river,  are  incrusted  with  light,  hollow,  and  honey-combed 
ice.    After  these  frosts  the  river  always  overflows  its  bank^. 
Other  masses  of  ice,  in  various  parts,  rise  to  the  surface  an<l 
are  brought  down  by  the  stream.    The  upper  part  of  the 
water  is  not  frozen ;  and  by  the  time  the  sun  has  been  foiir 
hours  above  the  horizon  the  whole  is  dissolved,  and  the 
mill  no  longer  impeded  in  its  operation.     This  kind  of  fn>st 
the  miller  denominated  the  anchor  frost,     A  similar  i>hc- 
nomenon  has  been  observed  in  the  Thames,  and  also  in 
America,  where  the  same  designation  of  oftcAor/rot/  is  used/ 
(Ireland's  Picturesque  Views  on  the  Avon.)     A  canal  fi-om 
Stratford  to  the  Ivorcester  and  Birmingham  Canals  con- 
necto  the  Avon  with  the  great  system  of  inland  navigation 
in  the  midland  counties. 

2.  The  Lower  Avon  rises  in  the  hilly  district  in  the  nortli- 

•  Mr.  Irelanil.  in  hti  Ptclrtrnqve  Vtewt  on  theArtm,  i*y».  *  Aron.  T.wn,  ot 
SevoD,  is  a  name  commou  to  riven  vhoae  courp'V  ia  etuy  luid  goiaUo.' 
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ern  part  of  Wiltilure.  Several  ipiings,  after  nniting  their 
vaters,  (km  first  to  the  N.W.  past  Wootton  Basset  (but  not 
close  ro  the  town),  then  turn  to  ibe  W,,  and  arterwards  to 
the  S.W.,  past  Chippenham  and  Melksham  to*  Bradford, 
ri.~:irly  forty  mils*  ttbai  the  Eourca,  fallowing  the  windings 
of  the  stream.  Between  Wootton  Basset  and  Chippenham 
the  Avon  receives  a  stream  from  the  ucighhournootl  of 
Malmeshury,  vhiofa  is  marked  in  some  mnps  as  the  Avon, 
as  tboueh  it  t*ue  the  maia  atieam ;  and  another  umall 
straam  UOB  tha  neighbourhood  of  Calna  falls  iutu  it  just 
above  Chif^MBbam.  From  Bradford  the  river  ha^  a  cir- 
cuitous ooitfsH  of  more  than  ten  miks  to  Bath,  receivini;  the 
little  stream  ot  the  Were  from  Trowbridge,  and  the  ViOToe 
from  Fmne.  both  on  the  lefi  baak.  Between  Bradford  and 
Batb  the  river  colers  Somersetshire.  From  Bath,  wbcro  it 
hecomea  navigaU^  it  Hows  about  t»entf-s«ven  or  tnenty- 
eiKhl  milea  to  the  N.W.  through  Bristil  into  t)ie  Urittal 
CUoBnel.  lU  whole  courne  is  thus  between  seventy  and 
eitiltty  miles.  Large  vessels  can  get  up  to  Bristol,  which  is 
nine  or  ten  nilea  up  the  river. 

'  Thta  river  i*  mure  remarkable,'  says  Skrme  (General 
AayiaiU  tj/"  ail  Iha  Oivert  f.f  Nule  in  Great  Brilain),  •  for 
theTOiaaalie  vsil^s  it  forms,  and  the  rich  country  it  winds 
through,  than  &ir  its  extent,  being  guocriUly  buried  hotween 
deep  banks.  Its  colour  also  is  liable  to  be  affected  by 
sl'irms'— those  from  Wiltshire  tingine  it  with  white  from  a 
ehathy  sail,  and  those  from  SomersetsTiire  with  red  from  the 
orhre  pMi'ailing  ia  that  country  ;  hut  it  naturully  presents  a 
d:iik  and  deep  stream,  except  where  ahHllowa  intervene, 
and  is  ooiBsi<Hially  rapid,' 

T/it  Ktftaet  and  Avon  Canal,  from  Bath  to  Newbury  In 
Berks,  eaaatcta  this  river  with  the  Thames ;  and  other 
aihScial  MavigatJona  to  open  water  communication  be- 
twMD  Buth  aM  Bliiitol,  Bsd  the  ulothing  dittrict  of  Wilt- 
ihira-aBd  Somersetshire.  Just  below  Bristol  the  fine  rocks 
c^  Sl  Vinoent'  rise  abruptly  close  to  tba  river.  It  was  in 
(sntemplatioii  soma  few  years  since  (o  throw  a  suspension 
bndge  aSBi'lhe  stream  at  tbia  point,  as  there  would  be 
Miffiokat  ksight  for  the  largest  vessels  to  pass  beneath  it. 
Below  those  iDeka  the  liver  runs  between  marshes  into  the 
Bfictol  Cliannd. 

3.  na  Littk  Avon  is  an  insiflniSciLiit  stream,  which  rises 
in  the  eontiiern'  part  of  Gloucestershire,  and  lows  past 
Berkeley  eoatle  into  the  Severn. 

i.  The  Avon  of  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire  rises  in  the 
former  eoanty.  It  is  finied  by  tha  junction  of  sevnal  rivu' 
leU  <ri*iag  in  the  hilU  and  downs  which  lie  between  Hun- 
gerloidiand  Devizea),  aitd  Sows  in  a.  southerly  direction  by 
Ammhuiy  towanls  Salisbury,  watering  a  low  valley,  consj- 
■lecably  below  the  avenge  ]f:vel  of  the  county,  which  inter- 
seots  SahidiMry  IHaiDw  At  Sahsbury  it  receives  the  WUy 
or  Willey,  or  Willey-boiirne  (which  comes  from  the  neigh- 
bourbooa  of  Warminster,  and  is  augmented  by  the  N  ad- 
der, or  Addtr-boume  *,  from  the  border  of  IKjrsetsliire), 
snd  tba  Boume  which  rises  to  the  east  of  the  spring 
of  tb*  AwD,  and  pursues  a  course  nearly  parallel  to  it. 
The  Qoumc,  it  may  be  observed,  is  dry  in  summer  and  har- 
vGit  time.  By  these  accessions  the  Atjn  becomes  navi- 
gable, and.  Mitering  Hampshire,  runs  along  the  we>itern 
edge  of  the  New  Forest,  past  FutdiuKtiridgs,  King- 
wood,  and  Chhilchurch,  until  it  fiill^  into  the  English 
Channel,  joat  below  the  last-mcntiuncd  town.  Near  its 
outfall  it  recetves  the  Stour,  whicli  risinj;  at  Rtourhead, 
Wills,  pursues  its  course  in  a  south-cast  ilirecLion.past  Stur- 
mtnster-Newton-Caatie,  Blandfunl-Furuin,andWlmbourne- 
Miniter,  into  Hampshire,  and  unites  with  tha  Avon.  The 
length  of  these  rivers  may  be  estimated  to  be  as  follows ; — 
Tlie  Avon,  from  its  rise  to  Salisbury,  is  about  thirty'soven 
miles  long,  and  its  whole  length  is  sbitve  seventy  miles.  The 
Willey  is  about  twenty-four  miles  long,  and  the  Nadder 
about  eighteen:  theBouiae  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  Willey. 
The  Slour  is  more  important,  and  nearly  approaches  the 
Avon  itself  in  length  :  perhajie  its  course  may  be  Stated  at 
about  tiixty  to  sixty-five  miles. 

Various  handsome  seats  adorn  the  banks  of  the  Avon  on 
its  descent  to  Salisbury,  as  well  as  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
nturse  through  tlie  New  Forest,  Below  Ringwood,  indeed, 
it  passes  through  a  less  interesting  sandy  level  to  Cbrist- 

•Thfi  ri<vrliiiiBiniiiA  Btib  lI('>«p™>t<"™'"W'  NzCbJi),  Nx%%pe, 
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church.    The  Stone  baa  &  very  vmdinil  conne  tluoDj^  • 

country  adorned  with  a  number  of  beautiful  seats. 

Lart;e  ships  can  get  up  (o  Chriftchurch,  where  tBe  iiti* 
rises  seven,  or  eight  feet ;  hut  a  few  miles  higher  up,  locks 
and  alidccs  are  required  to  make  the  river  navigable. 

5,  6.  The  name  Avon  is  given  to  two  rivers  io  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wales.  One  is  in  Glamorganshire.  It  rises  in 
(lie  ialnnd  part  of  tlic  county,  ami  after  a  south-west  course 
of  about  fifteen  miles,  falls  into  the  eca  below  the  village  of 
Aber  Avon.  The  other  river  rises  in  Monmouthiliirc  and 
fulls  into  the  Usk  near  Caerleon.  It  is  of  about  the  same 
Icni^th  as  the  foregomg.  This  last- mentioned  stream  if 
distinguished  as  tho  Avov  Lwyd,  or  the  Torvden. 

7,  3,  9.  Three  streams  in  Scotland  bear  tLis  name.  Ona 
is  a  feeder  of  the  Sjwy,  and  rises  in  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  county  of  Banff,  close  to  Cairngorura 
Mountain.  Its  source  is  a  small  lonely  loch,  called  Loch 
Avon,  with  steep  precipitous  banks,  rising  sheer  up  almost 
to  the  very  ridges  of  tlie  adjacent  mountains,  and  cntireljr 
keeping  tho  sun  from  tlie  surface  of  the  loch  during  the 
winter  loonlhs.  Its  course  is  first  easterly  for  .about;  13 
mites,  and  then  northerly  for  nearly  2U  more,  until  it  joint 
the  Spey  at  Inveravon.  Its  whole  course  is  about  32  or  33 
miles.  It  Itows  from  the  lake  in  a  large. rapid  sti'cauii  and 
thcwuter  is  remarkably  transparent,  sobs  to  ap[icur  fordaUe 
where  it  is  not  really  so.  In  diffarent  hooks  ofgeographj  it 
is  said  to  liave  a  course  of  only  about  20  milesJ 

The  next  stream  rises  just  within  the  border  ofAyrshire, 
and  Hows  in  a  circuitous  course  till  it  falls  Into  the  Clyde 
on  the  lefl  hank  near  Hamilton.  Its  length  is  nearly  2^ 
miles.  The  banks  are  high  and  bold,  and  in  many  plac^ 
covered  with  natural  wood. 

The  remaimng  stream  runs  from  Loch  Fanuyside  in 
Dumbartonshire ;  and  flowing  first  to  the  east,  and  then 
towards  the  north,  falls  into  the  Frith  of  Forth,  a  littlo 
west  of  Burrowstoness.  Its  course  is  rather  more  ibaa 
20  miles ;  but  it  would  be  increased  in  lenglh  if  measured 
Scam,  the  head  of  one  of  its  tributaries,  the  Logie  walcr> 
which  has  a  longer  course  than  tho  parent  btjcam  previous 
to  their  junction.  For  about  half  Its  course,  the  Avon 
forma  the  boundary  between  the  shires  of  Linlithgow  and 
Stirling. 

All  these  Srotch  rivers  are  called  sometimes  Aven. 

(Skrine's  tingUsh  Siver»;  Beauties  i)/_  England  and 
Wales  J  Camifen's  Britannia ;  Ireland's  Picturesque 
Views  on  the  Upper  Avon,  ^c;  SirT.  D.  Luiier'i  Account 
of  the  Great  Floods  qfHoray.  Tlie  lengths  are  measured 
on  Arrowsmith's  Map  qf  England,  four  sheets,  1813  :  and 
A\Jii\\a'»  Map  <if  Scotland,  \n  nine  sheets;  except.  Nos.  ^ 
and  4,  and  part  of  No,  I ,  which  have  been  measured  on  tho 
Ordnance  Survey.) 

A'VOSET  (Zoology).  The  vernacular  name  for  syrae 
of  the  genus  recurvirosCra  (Linn.),  formerly  included 
among  the  palmipedes,  or  true  swimmers,  but  now,  with 
greater  attention  to  the  habits  and  affinities  of  the  birds, 
placed  by  Vigors  among  the  grallatores,  or  waders,  in  the 
family  scolopacid/a,  between  the  genera  totanua  (sand- 
pipers) and  limnta  (godwits),  in  which  last  the  bill  begins 
to  he  a  litUe  reUected. 
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The  genus  recumrotira  includes  four  species — at  least 
ftnthon  have  yet  only  recorded  so  many.  The  muddy 
Bhores  of  the  ocean  and  the  banks  of  SBstuaries  are  their 
Ikvourite  haunts,  where  they  feed  on  aquatic  animals,  such 
as  the  smaller  conchifers,  and  mollusks,  and  the  spawn  of 
fishes.  They  are  deep  waders,  hut  do  not  seem  to  he  adepts 
at  swimming.  Only  one  of  the  species  is  European,  and 
has  been  long  remarked  for  the  singularity  of  the  shape  of 
the  hill.  *  There  needs  no  great  pains  be  taken,  or  time 
apent,  in  exactly  describing  this  bird,*  says  Ray  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Willughby,  '  for  the  singular  bill  reflected  upwards 
is  sufficient  alone  to  characterize  and  distinguish  it  from  idl 
other  birds  we  have  hitherto  seen  or  heard  of*  This  species, 
recurvirostra  avocetta  (Linn.),  is  widely  diffused  through 
the  temperate  climates  of  Europe.  Siberia,  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian,  and  the  salt-lakes  of  Tartary,  are  also  stated 
to  be  plentifully  supplied  with  these  birds,  and  it  is  said  to 
be  met  with  in  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  Africa.  In  England, 
they  are  to  be  found  on  the  eastern  coast  below  the  H  umber, 
and  in  Romney  Marsh.  In  the  north,  and  in  Scotland, 
they  are  rarely  seen. 

Notwithstanding  Ray*s  remark,  this  species  cannot  lay 
claim  to  such  an  exclusive  singularity  in  the  shape  of  the 
bill.  To  sav  nothing  of  the  omer  species  of  recurvirostra, 
the  reflected  bill  appears  in  the  humming  birds.  As  long 
as  there  was  but  one  specimen  known,  there  were  not  wanting 
those  who  looked  upon  irochilus  recurvirostris  (Swainson) 
with  the  eyes  of  doubt,  and  the  curvature  was  considered  to 
be  accidental,  or  the  effect  of  the  position  in  which  the  bird 
bad  been  packed  fbr  transportation.  Six  or  seven  indivi- 
duals have,  however,  since  been  seen,  and  Lesson  has  even 
described  a  second  species  under  the  title  of  trochilus  avo- 
cetta. That  this,  therefore,  is  a  genuine  form  of  the  bill 
among  the  humming  birds,  there  can  be  no  question ;  but 
the  structure  of  the  organ  in  recurvirostra  avocetta  differs 
widely  from  that  of  the  bill  of  these  trochiU, 

Pennant  well  describes  the  avosefs  bill  as  'very  thin, 
flexible,  and  of  a  substance  like  whalebone.*  Buffbn  makes 
it  the  subject  of  one  of  his  lamentations  upon  the  errors  of 
Nature  and  her  niggard  disposition  in  providing  for  some  of 
the  less  favoured  of  the  animal  creation.  But,  in  truth,  no 
organ  could  have  been  devised  more  admirably  adapted  for 
the  function  which  it  has  to  perform  than  the  bill  of  the 
avoset,  as  he  who  has  seen  the  bird  scooping,  probing,  or 
apparently  patting  and  beating  the  water  and  soft  mud 
with  it,  while  the  mandibles  act  as  a  strainer  and  retain  the 
prey,  will  readily  acknowledge.  The  avoset  frequently 
wades  up  to  the  breast,  and  its  long  legs  are  well  formed 
for  this  purpose;  for  they  are  compressed  laterally,  and 
present  but  a  thin  edge,  so  as  to  offer  hardly  any  resistance 
to  the  medium  through  which  they  have  to  make  their 

E regress.  Though  the  feet  are  palmated,  they  appear  to 
e  adapted  not  for  swimming,  but  for  supporting  the  bird 
upon  the  ooze,  after  the  manner  of  the  mud-boarus  used  by 
fowlers,  and  figured  by  Colonel  Hawker:  this  office  the 
feet  of  the  avoset  execute  in  perfection.  Montagu  says, 
*  We  remember  one  of  this  species  being  wounded  in  Uie 
wing,  and  floating  with  the  tide  for  near  a  mile,  when  it  was 
taken  up  alive  without  ever  attempting  to  swim ;  so  that 
the  palmated  feet  seem  only  intended  to  support  it  on  the 
mud.* 

The  nests  of  the  avosets,  which  are  very  inartificial,  are 
generally  fbrmed  in  the  spring,  in  marine  marshes,  where 
the  driest  point  is  selected.  They  breed  in  the  fens  of 
Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk.  The  eggs  are  greenish,  spotted 
with  brown  or  black.  When  disturbed,  soon  after  the  young 
are  hatched,  they  fly  round  and  round,  repeating  their  pe- 
culiar cry  *twit  twit*  incessantly,  and  are  said  to  feign 
lameness,  like  the  lapwing,  to  aecoy  the  intruder  a^ay. 
Pennant  gives  the  following  dimensions  of  an  cfJO*^^  which 
he  ^hot:— 'Length  to  the  end  of  the  tail  eighteen  inches, 
to  that  of  the  toes  twenty-two,  the  breadth  thirty.'  The 
weij^ht  ^ns  thirteen  ounces. 

The  pluinage  is  black  and  white.  The  bni  is  black,  and 
the  legs  and  toes  are  of  a  pale  blue,  or  blueish  grey. 

AVOYER  is  a  term  derived  from  the  Latin  advo- 
cattts,  Avoui  or  Avoyer  was  no  doubt  a  French  form 
or  corruption  of  advocatus,  and  was  applied  in  general  to 
the  lay  champion  or  guardian  of  the  church.  In  South 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  however,  a  country  so  antiently 
and  universally  of  ecclesiastical  organization,  the  officers 
who  ruled  as  deputies  of  the  emperor  were  induced  to 
designate  their  authority  by  %e  title  which  was  most 


general  in  the  country,  viz.,  the  title  implying  eecleiiu 
tical  authority.  Thus  we  find  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  Berthold,  Duke  of  ZcBrineen,  styled  the 
emperor's  advocatua  in  these  regions,  and  Kodolph  afler- 
wards  was  advocatus  of  Suevia.  This  term,  ^alf  German- 
ised, half  Gallicized  (for  the  Burgundlans  then  governed  the 
plains  of  Western  Switzerland),  became  in  common  parlance 
Avoyer t  and  was  assumed  by  the  magistrates  of  snch  towns 
as  had  attained  the  rank  of  Imperial,  Iliis  meant  that 
they  belonged  nominally  to  the  emperor,  which  privilege 
rendered  them  independent  of,  and  on  a  level  with,  the 
feudal  aristocracy.  The  magistrates  of  Swiss  cities  assnnied 
the  title  of  Avoyer,  but  the  title  sunk  every  where  into  disuse, 
except  at  Berne,  in  which  town  it  lasted  till  the  revolution 
of  1794. 

AVR ANCHES,  a  city  in  the  d^artment  of  Manchc,  in 
France,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  little  river  Bie  or  Seez. 
The  distance  from  Paris  through  Caen  is  195  miles; 
48**  41'  N.  lat.,  and  1°  25'  E.  long. 

Avranches  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  side  of  a  b1I, 
with  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral  crowning  the  summit  The 
river  winds  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  falls  into  the  sea 
two  or  three  miles  below  the  town.  The  tide  flows  up  to 
the  bridge  over  the  See  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
city  is  built ;  and  brings  up  with  it  a  quantity  of  sand, 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  district  use  for 
manure.  The  valley  of  the  river  is  covered  with  fine  ver- 
dure and  with  woods  which  reach  quite  down  to  the  shore. 

Befbre  the  Revolution,  Avranches  had,  besides  its  cathe- 
dral, three  parish  churches,  two  or  three  monastic  establish- 
ments, of  which  the  Benedictine  convent  yet  remains,  a 
seminary  fbr  priests,  a  college,  and  an  hospital.  The 
cathedral,  built  in  the  eleventh  century,  was  pillaged  in 
the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  ruined 
during  the  Revolution.  The  republicans  took  the  lead  off 
the  roof  to  convert  it  ihto  sliot ;  and  the  weather  has  com- 
pleted the  work  of  destruction.  Mrs.  Stothard,  who  visited 
it  in  1818,  says,  that  nothing  rernained  but  a  few  broken 
arches  and  pillars,  with  a  heap  oif  stones.  A  flat  stone, 
with  a  cup  engraved  upon  it,  marks  the  spot  where  King 
Henr}'  II.  did  penance,  in  1172,  before  two  of  the  Pope's 
legates,  for  the  murder  of  Becket.  According  to  the  last 
edition  of  Malte  Brun's  Geographie  UniverseUe  (Paris, 
1832),  a  single  pillar  and  the  above-mentioned  stone  are 
the  only  relics.  From  a  raised  platform  or  terrace,  in  front 
of  the  cathedral,  there  is  a  very  extensive  piospect  over  sea 
as  well  as  land. 

Small  vessels  can  get  up  the  river  as  fhr  as  the  bridge 
tiemp,  flax,  lace,  and  cotton,  are  among  the  articles  of 
trade ;  but  the  city  does  not  appear  to  possess  any  manu- 
facture worthy  of  particular  notice.  There  are  a  good  high- 
school  (college),  a  library  of  25,000  volumes  and  204  manu- 
scripts, and  a  botanic  o^arden.  The  ntimber  of  inha- 
bitants is  about  7000.  Many  English  families  appear  to 
have  settled  here  after  the  peace  of  1814. 

Avranches  was  known  during  the  Roman  dominion  in 
Gaul  under  the  name  of  Ingena,  and  afterwards  by  that  of 
Abrincatui,  from  the  people  whose  capital  city  it  was.  Front 
Abrincatui  the  name  was  changed  into  Abrincas,  and  finall)^ 
into  Avranches.  As  being  in  Normandy,  it  was  under  the 
dominion  of  the  first  English  monarchs  of  the  Norman  aud 
Plantagenet  races  ;  and  was  considered  as  one  of  the  bul- 
warks of  Normandy  against  the  Bretons.  These,  howevtr, 
took  it  in  1203,  and  razed  the  castle  and  walls.  These 
last  were  afterwards  restored;  and  the  place  was  further 
strengthened  by  St.  Louis  of  France,  into  whose  hanrls  it 
had  come.  It  fell  again  under  the  power  of  the  £ng1i»b» 
during  the  war  carried  on  by  flenry  V.,  and  during  the 
reign  of  his  successor  Henry  VI. ;  but  was  recovered  from 
them  by  the  French  in  1450,  In  the  religious  wars  of  tlio 
sixteenth  century,  Avranches  was  taken  by  the  Huguenots, 
who  pillaged  the  churches.  It  subsequently  embraced  the 
party  of  the  League,  and  was,  afl»r  a  brave  defence,  taken 
by  the  troops  of  H^enry  IV. 

The  diocese  of  Avranches  was  established,  it  is  Buppo;>ef1, 
about  the  year  400  ;  but  the  precise  sera  is  not  known.  It 
was  small,  containing  only  180  parishes  :  the  bishop  was  a 
suffragan  of  the  ardibishop  of  Kouen.  Among  those  who 
held  this  see,  was  the  celebrated  Pierre  Daniel  Huet.  The 
diocese  does  not  exist  now^  but  the  town,  with  the  rest  of 
the  department,  is  in  the  diocese  of  Coutanoes. 

Avranches  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  which 
are  the  towns  of  GranVfile,  St,  Jftmes,  and  Pontorson.    The 
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sor&ee  of  the  uiwidisaemeiil  is  giwn  at  475  square  miles, 
or  304,000  acres ;  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  1 832 
was  above  110,000. 

The  district  of  Avranehin  was  oAe  of  the  subdivisions  of 
Normandj,  and  included  the  basin  of  the  little  rivers 
Celune  and  S6e.  The  Couesnon  divided  it  from  Bretagne 
or  Brittany.  The  S6e  and  the  Couesnon  are  navigable  as 
fitr  as  the  tide  flows  up,  which  is  not  above  three  or  four 
miles,  if  so  much.  The  climate  of  this  disitrict  is  mfld,  but 
somewhat  humid.  Its  mildness  i#  attested  by  the  circum- 
stance that  peach  trees  are  grown  as  standards ;  while  about 
Cherbourg,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  department,  they 
are  grown  only  amnst  a  wall.  Flax,  hemp,  com,  and 
fruit,  are  the  diief  nroducttons.  Cider  is  made  in  consi- 
derable Quantity,  ana  is  in  good  repute;  but  no  vfine  is 
made.    A  good  deal  of  salt  is  manufactured  on  the  coast. 

(Mrs.  Stothard's  Letters  written  during  a  Tour  in  Nor^ 
memdy^  ^c ;  Malte  Brun ;  Expilly,  Diciionnaire  Giogra- 
pkique  dee  Qaulee  et  de  la  France,  ^c.) 

AWARD.    [See  Arbitb^tion.] 

AWATSKA  BAY  is  a  capacious  basin  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Kamtchatka*  lying  in  the  bight  between  Cape  6a- 
varia  and  Chepoonski  Noss,  and  the  only  ^ood  harbour  in 
the  whole  peninsula.  The  en^uce*  which  is  N.  by  W. 
true,  is  four  miles  io  kAgth*  and  one  and  a  half  \\\  breadth 
at  the  narrowest  part  The  land  is  high  on  both  sides,  and 
the  suooession  of  bluff  points^  with  alternate  aandy  bays,  pro- 
duces a  very  pleasing  effect.  On  the  S.E.  poir^t  of  the  en- 
trance is  a  small  fort  and  lighthouse ;  the  latter  is  only  used 
when  the  annual  visit  of  vessels  from  Europe  i^  expected 
with  supplies.  This  eotrance  lead^  into  a  large  basin,  about 
thirty  miles  in  circumierence,  within  which  are  the  three 
harbours  of  tlakoweena,  Petropaulovski,  and  Tareinski. 
The  bay  is  bounded  hy  high  and  well-wooded  land  on  all 
sides,  except  to  the  N.W.,  where  the  rivers  Awats^a  and 
Paratounea  discharge  themselves  among  swamps  and  shoals. 
Tbe  general  depth  of  water  is  firom  twelve  to  fourteen 
fathoms,  the  bottom  level,  and  of  soil  mud. 

The  bay  abounds  ip  fish  of  the  finest  quality,  which  con- 
stitute the  principal  fbod  oi  the  inhabitants,  and  the  whole 
of  their  short  summer  is  empbyed  in  catching  and  curing  a 
supply  for  the  winter.  Salmon,  ^out,  herrmg,  flounders, 
and  smelt  are  the  most  plentiful ;  the  salmon  are  particu- 
larly large  and  fine ;  they  are  cured  by  drying,  without  salt, 
that  article  being  scarce  and  dear. 

In  June  the  snow  still  lies  even  on  the  low  land,  but  the 
change  of  seasons  during  the  early  part  of  July  is  very 
rapid :  summer  advances  without  the  intermission  of  spring, 
and  the  transition  to  winter  about  the  beginning  of  October 
is  equally  sudden.  The  bay  is  generally  covered  with  ice 
during  the  winter,  and  the  thermometer  rails  sometimes  as 
low  as  —-28^  of  Fahrenheit;  the  range  during  the  first 
fourteen  days  of  July  was  firom  44^  to  71'',  mean  temp.  55^ 

About  twenty  miles  to  the  northward  are  three  very  high 
mountains,  the  highest  of  which  is  nearly  12,000  feet  above 
the  sea ;  the  central  one  is  a  volcano  (of  which  there  are 
several  on  the  peninsula) :  these  mountains  may  be  seen  at 
tbe  distance  of  150  mdes.  Tbe  cquntry  is  generally  filled 
with  mountains,  whose  sterile  sides  present  vast  strata  of  grey 
limestone ;  agate,  jasper*  serpentine,  asbestos,  amethystine 
quartz,  and  other  crystaUked  rocks,  are  found,  with  many 
fossils,  to  which  the  volcanic  action  has  added  the  various 
lavas.  The  soil  of  the  vaUeys  is  a  dark  rich  mould,  but  as 
the  sea  supplies  the  inhabitants  with  their  chief  sustenance, 
they  have  no  necessity  to  cultivate  the  land  \  a  small  quan- 
tity of  rye,  with  a  few  potatoes  and  cabbages,  is  all  that  is 
produced  by  their  labour. 

Within  the  entrance  is  the  harbour  ot  Rakoweena,  about 
four  miles  deep,  and  one  and  a  half  wide  at  the  entrance, 
narrowing  towards  the  head.  It  has  denth  of  water  for  tbe 
largest  vessels,  but  a  shoal  lies  across  the  mouth,  leaving 
only  a  narrow  ehannel  on  eadii  side  of  itt  so  that  vessels  can 
only  enter  with  a  fair  wind. 

Two  miles  to  the  northward  of  this  lie  the  town  and  har- 
bour of  St.  Peter  and  St  P^ul,  or  Petropaulovski  (pro- 
nounced shortly  PetropauUki),  now  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  residence  of^the  government  and  the  commercial 
agents,  who  have  removed  firom  Bolcheresk,  which  is 
about  ninetf  miles  to  the  westward.  There  are  two  small 
forts  for  the  protection  of  the  harbour,  a  good  hospital,  and  a 
school.  The  town,  which  formerly  consisted  of  a  few  huts 
on  the  sandy  spit  across  the  harbour,  is  now  situated  at  the 
))nd  of  thie  mug  little  limdlooked  baftip,  wbioh  i»  capable  of 


containing  six  or  eight  ships  of  the  line  in  the  most  perfect 
security.  The  town,  firom  being  built  without  any  regard 
to  regularity,  has  but  a  poor  appearance :  the  houses  are  all 
constructed  of  logs ;  on  the  upper  side  of  each  log  a  groove  is 
cut  to  receive  the  next,  and  a  notch  at  each  end  for  the 
transv^^se  log,  the  ends  being  allowed  to  project  some 
inches,  and  the  interstices  filled  up  with  moss,  which  ren- 
ders the  dwelling  proof  against  the  weather.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  thatched,  me  entrance  is  intricate,  and  the 
visiter  has  to  pass  several  doors  previous  to  reaching  the 
apartments,  which  are  warmed  by  hot  air  conveyed  through 
pipes  firom  a  large  fireplace  or  oven  in  the  centre  of  the 
building.  The  excessive  cleanliness  which  pervades  the 
interior  of  these  dwellings  amply  compensates  for  the  de* 
ficiency  of  external  beauty.  As  a  substitute  for  glass,  large 
plates  of  mica,  brought  from  Siberia,  are  used  by  all  classes, 
except  in  the  governor's  house  and  the  public  buildings.  A 
new  church,  in  the  oriental  style,  has  lately  been  built  near 
the  beach.  It  is  entirely  of  wood.  The  chief  instrument 
employed  in  the  construction  of  these  buildings  is  a  long  knife, 
which  the  natives  use  with  great  dexterity.  Most  of  the 
houses  have  gardens  attached  for  rearing  a  few  vegetables : 
in  the  governor's,  at  the  time  when  we  visited  it,  there  were 

C,  beans,  lettuces*  radishes,  and  cabbages.  .The  popu* 
.  n  of  the  town  in  1 826  was  about  400,  exclusive  of  the 
military;  that  of  the  peninsula  1900  males  and  1700  fe- 
males, including  the  Aleoutski  and  Koriacs.  Every  family 
has  one  or  two  milch  cows. 

Travelling  is  performed  on  sledges,  formed  of  a  light  lat- 
ticed seat,  sufficient  to  hold  only  one  person  with  his  skins 
and  provisions,  curving  up  at  each  end,  and  fixed  by  four 
legs  on  two  flat  pieces  of  beech,  eight  feet  long  and  four 
inches  broad,  and  distant  from  each  other  about  eighteen 
inches,  also  turning  up  a  little  at  each  end.  On  this  vehicle, 
which  is  stained  red  and  blue,  and  adorned  with  bits  of 
coloured  cloth,  leather,  tassels,  &c.,  the  native  sits  sideways, 
one  foot  on  the  piece  of  beech,  the  other  provided  with  a  sort 
of  shoe  attachea  to  the  vehicle  by  thongs.  For  the  purpose 
of  stopping  it,  they  have  a  long  stick  armed  at  the  point 
with  iron,  which  they  plunge  into  the  snow  at  the  fore  part 
of  the  sledge ;  the  upper  end  of  it  is  provided  with  bells, 
which  are  shaken  to  urge  the  dogs  to  greater  speed.  To 
the  vehicle  are  attached  five,  seven*  or  more  dogs,  always  au 
odd  one  as  a  leader,  and  they  are  guided  by  word  of  mouth. 
These  dogs  are  of  the  wolf  breed ;  they  are  ferocious,  and 
burrow  kennels  for  themselves  in  die  snow,  or  under  knolls 
of  earth,  and  are  fed  generally  on  fish.  They  are  very 
valuable,  a  good  leader  being  worth  800  roubleSk  a  large 
sum  in  Kamtchatka.  The  same  set  of  dogs  will  tmvel  at 
the  rate  of  eighty  miles  a  day  fat  two  or  three  successive 
days. 

The  Russians  have  been  so  long  residents  among  them, 
that  the  native  Kamtchadales  are  rarely  seen  in  the  town, 
which  they  only  visit  for  the  purpose  of  bartering  the  pro- 
duce of  their  hunting  fi>r  spirits,  tobacco,  and  iron  imple- 
ments, a  supply  of  which  is  brought  annually  firom  Okhotsk 
in  the  vessels  which  carry  away  the  collection  of  furs  made 
during  the  winter.  Sable  skins  are  chiefly  sought ;  thev 
are  worth  firom  twelve  to  twenty  roubles  in  the  town,  ana, 
with  the  exception  of  the  searotter,  which  is  scarce,  is  the 
only  valuable  fur  obtained;  these  two  kinds  are  highly 
prized  in  China,  their  principal  market  There  are  also 
foxes  and  wolves*  and  bears  ara  very  numezous,  chiefly 
brown. 

There  are  two  posts  from  Petropaulovski  to  St  Peters- 
burgh  in  the  year,  one  in  April,  via  Bolcheresk  and  Okhotsk, 
which  takes  mur  months ;  the  other,  in  November,  requires 
eight  months,  as  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  is  so  obstruct^  with  ice 
as  not  to  be  navigable,  and  the  whole  journey  must  be  peih 
formed  by  land,  making  the  cirouit  of  that  sea. 

Birch,  poplar,  and  alder  are  the  principal  trees :  there  are 
also  willows.  From  the  bark  of  the  bireh  tiie  natives  make 
domestic  vessels  for  holding  their  milk,  butter,  &o.  There 
are  various  sorts  of  berries  growing  wild,  die  whortle  and 
cranberry  very  plentifiil,  and  a  wild  garlic,  of  whidi  the 
cattle  are  very  fond,  but  which  impregnates  strongly  the 
milk  and  butter  with  its  unpleasant  savour.  The  saranna, 
a  bulbous  root,  grows  wild  in  great  abundance :  of  this  the 
natives  are  very  rond :  when  roasted,  it  serves  as  bread ;  when 
boiled,  for  potatoes :  it  has  rather  a  bitter  taste,  but  is  vezj 
nourishing. 

At  the  head  of  the  bav  is  the  river  Awatska  *  it  is  neaiiy 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  at  the  entranoei  but  soon  gets  oar* 
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[From  Ciiptoiu  Bcechey's  Surrey^Deplh  of  water  in  faUionu.] 

row.  It  is  very  rapid,  especially  at  the  season  of  the  snow- 
ineUing,  and  is  said  to  continue  its  course  100  miles  in  a 
N.W.  direction,  but  is  so  shallow  even  at  its  mouth,  that  it 
is  only  navi^ble  for  canoes.  The  small  village  of  Awatska, 
consisting  of  eight  or  ten  houses,  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
I)oint  of  entrance. 

About  five  miles  S.W.  of  this  is  the  small  river  Para- 
tounca,  and  the  land  between  these  two  rivers  is  very  low 
and  swampy. 

In  the  S.W.  part  of  the  bay  is  the  spacious  and  commo- 
dious harbour  of  Tareinski,  ten  miles  long,  and  three  broad, 
affording  every  convenience  for  a  civil  and  naval  establish- 
ment of  the  largest  kind,  free  from  danger,  easy  of  access, 
in  short  leaving  nothing  to  be  wished  for  as  a  harbour.  In 
consequence  of  the  high  land,  squalls  arise  with  great  vio- 
lence, which  must  be  guarded  against,  and  the  winds  are 
very  variable  in  the  bay ;  but  should  the  progress  of  com- 
merce put  the  Pacific  on  an  equality  with  the  Atlantic  as  to 
trade  (against  which  no  reason  can  be  urged),  Awatska 
Bay  must  take  its  rank  as  one  of  the  first  in  the  world.  The 
lighthouse  at  the  entrance  is  in  52°  52'  N.  lat,  158°  47'  £. 
long.    Variation  of  the  needle  4°  45'  £. ;  inclination,  64°  02'. 

The  tides  are  regular  and  strong :  it  is  high  water,  at  full 
and  change,  at  3  hours  30  min.  p.m.  ;  the  rise  in  the  springs 
is  6^  feet,  in  the  neap  2.^  feet  In  the  entrance  the  eddies 
are  very  strong. 

AWE,  LOCH,  a  fresh-water  lake  in  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Argyle.  It  divides,  for  a  part  of  its  extent,  the 
district  of  Lorn  from  that  of  Argyle  Proper.  From  the 
head  of  the  Loch  (which  is  not  above  three  or  four  miles 
eastward  from  the  head  of  the  inlet  called  Loch  Craignish) 
the  sheet  of  water  extends  in  a  north-eastern  direction, 
without  much  winding  in  its  shores,  to  the  pohit  where 
it  receives  the  river  Urchay,  a  distance  of  about  twenty- 
three  miles,  measured  on  Langland's  Map  of  Argyleshire ; 
or  twenty-four,  measured  on  the  Map  of  Scotland  published 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
The  breadth,  on  an  average,  very  Uttle  exceeds  a  mile, ' 
measured  on  Langland's  and  the  Society's  Maps,  and  the 
greatest  breadth  is  about  a  mile  and  a  haJf.  If  we  include 
the  bay  or  recess  from  which  the  Awe  flows,  as  mentioned 
below,  we  shall  have  nearly  three  miles  for  the  greatest 
breadth.  The  General  Report  of  Scotland  gives  twenty- 
five  miles  as  the  length,  and  the  average  breadth  at  about  a 
mile ;  but  The  Beauties  of  Scotland,  Playfair's  Geographi- 
cal and  Statistical  Description  of  Scotland^  and  Web- 
iter*8  Topographical  Diet,  of  Scotland,  give  the  length  as 
thirty  miles. 

It  receives  several  small  streams  from  the  mountains  and 
bills  which  surround  it.  The  account  given  in  The  Beauties 
of  Scotland  states  that  it  receives  a  considerable  river  at 
each  extremity ;  but  this  soems  to  be  an  error  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  south-west  extremity,  which  we  have  spoken  of 
fihove  M  '  the  head.'  At  the  north-east  extremity  it  receives 


the  Urchay,  or  Orchy,  which  comes  from  the  north-east, 
and  drains  Glen-Urchay,  or  Glenorchy.  On  the  north-west 
side,  near  the  middle,  it  receives  a  stream  from  Loch  Aiclu 
a  small  lake  about  five  or  six  miles  long,  and  for  the  mo&t 
part  less  than  one  broad,  being  distant  from  two  to  four 
miles  north-west  from  Loch  Awe. 

Near  the  north-east  end  of  Loch  Awe  there  is  a  small 
bay  running  to  the  westward,  which  terminates  in  a  river 
(the  Awe)  which  enters  Loch  Etive,  an  inlet  of  the  sea  at 
Bunaw.  From  the  entrance  of  the  inlet  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  is  about  eight  or  nine  miles  (Langland's  and  Society's 
Maps)  ;  the  length  of  the  river  alone,  without  the  inlet,' is 
about  seven  miles. 

The  surface  of  the  loch  near  this  part  is  studded  vith 
small  islands,  as  Inishail,  Froach-Elan,  Inish-Cbonnel, 
Inish  Eraith,  &c.  On  Inishail  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  Cis- 
tertian  convent,  with  its  chapel,  and  on  Inish  Eraith  the 
remains  of  a  chapel.  On  Froach-Elan  are  the  remains,  now 
trifling,  of  a  castle,  granted  by  King  Alexander  111.  of 
Scotland  to  a  chieftain,  Gilbert  M'Naughton,  on  condition 
of  his  entertaining  the  king  whenever  he  passed  that  way. 
Inish-Chonnel  was  for  several  centuries  a  residence  of  tlie 
family  of  Argyle.  On  a  rocky  point  of  land  jutting  out  into 
the  loch,  and  connected  by  a  flat  wide  meadow,  evidently 
alluvial,  with  the  higher  shore,  stands  Castle  Kilchum, 
whose  square  tower  was  built  in  1440  by  one  of  the  Carop- 
I  bells,  an  ancestor  of  the  Breadalbane  family.  Successive 
additions  were  made  to  it ;  and  it  was  garrisoned,  during 
the  rebellion  of  1 745,  by  a  party  of  the  king's  troops,  hut 
has  been  since  then  going  to  decay.  It  is  pre-eminent  in 
the  western  Highlands,  no  less  from  its  magnitude  and  tiie 
perfect  state  of  the  ruins,  than  from  the  very  picturesque 
arrangement  of  the  buildings. 

At  this  end  of  the  loch  are  all  its  chief  natural  beau- 
ties. Dr.  M*Culloch,  in  his  Highlands  and  Western  hkt 
of  Scotland,  says  that  'the  only  interesting  part  of  this 
lake  is  that  which  lies  between  its  upper  extremity  in 

Glenorchy  and  its  exit To  the  mere  traveller  there 

is  no  inducement  to  pursue  this  long  lake  throughout  its 
extensive  course,  as  it  lies  in  a  dull  and  uninteresting 

tract  of  countrv In  approaching  from  Inverary  the 

first  views  of  the  lake  are  very  striking,  and,  I  may  add, 
equally  magnificent  and  wild.  They  are  very  difierent 
in  character  from  those  which  appear  in  approaching  from 
Tyndrum  (an  inn  in  Perthshire,  from  which  you  go  by 
Glenorchy  to  the  lake),  tlie  water  appearing  to  be  a  con- 
fined basin  inclosed  among  lofty  mountains,  rude  and 
savage  in  their  aspect,  but  lofty  and  grand ;  filling  at  once 
the  eye  and  the  picture,  and  literally  towering  to  the  clouds. 
It  is  the  elevated  ridge  of  Cruachan  which  forms  the  distant 
boundary :  majestic  and  simple,  and  throwing  its  dark  sha- 
dow on  the  water,  which,  spacious  as  we  know  it  to  be, 
seems  almost  lost  amid  the  magnitude  of  the  surrounding 
objects.  The  castle  of  Kilchum,  hence  a  mere  spot  in  the 
landscape,  adds  much  to  the  sublimity  of  the  effect,  as 
affording  a  scale  and  an  object  of  comparison.* 

Cruachan  is  a  mountainous  ridge,  wnich  presents  some  of 
the  finest  and  most  extensive  mountain  views  in  Scotland. 
It  is  computed  to  be  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  in  circuit, 
sloping  gently  on  the  side  towards  the  lake,  except  near  the 
summit,  where  the  ascent  is  more  abrupt.  The  summit  is 
divided  into  two  points,  each  resembling  a  sugar-loaf.  The 
height  is  3669  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  sides 
are  covered  with  natural  woods. 

Loc^h  Awe  is  estimated  to  be  108  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  like  Loch  Ness  and  some  other  lochs  in  Scotland, 
it  is  seldom  subject  to  freezing.  Its  waters  abound  with 
the  most  delicious  fish.  The  siumon  are  remarkably  good, 
and  the  trout  nearly  unrivalled,  and  of  all  sizes,  up  to 
twenty  pounds  weight.  There  are  also  some  char,  and 
many  eels ;  but  these  last  the  Highlanders  bold  in  abhor- 
rence, esteeming  them  water-serpents,  unfit  for  the  use  of 
man.  Loch  Avich,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  append- 
age of  Loch  Awe,  is  full  of  trout,  and  is  the  resort  of  gulls 
cranes,  eagles  and  wild  ducks. 

At  Bunaw,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Awe»  tliere  is  a  quay 
for  small  vessels,  which  carry  pig-iron,  tanners*  bark,  kelp, 
and  salmon  to  Whitehaven,  Liverpool,  &c.,  and  import  iron 
ore  for  the  furnaces  at  Bunaw,  meal,  coals,  leather,  &c. 

The  name  Aw  denotes  water,  or  a  river.  The  loch,  and 
the  river  which  forms  its  outlet,  both  bear  it;  and  it  is 
incorporated  in  the  names  Bun-aw  and  Inver-aw«  (M'Cul- 
loch's  Highlands  and  Western  Isles  of  Scoikmd;  Sir  John 
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Sinfhir's  General  Report  qf  Scotland;  Playfair's  Geog. 
Description  of  Scotland,) 

AWN  or  ARl'STA,  in  Botany ;  the  beard  of  grasses,  is 
a  ri^id,  often  hairy,  and  frequently  twisted  bristle,  proceed- 
ing from  the  back  of  some  of  the  envelopes  of  the  flower, 
h  is  often  employed  for  systematic  purposes,  in  consequence 
bt  the  number  of  modifications  to  which  it  is  subject.  It 
ai>pears  to  be  one  of  the  veins  or  ribs  of  the  envelopes,  un- 
u^uaily  lengthened,  and  separated  from  the  cellular  sub- 
stance to  which  it  belongs. 

AX  or  AXE,  a  small  river  rising  close  to  a  farm  called 
AxnoUer,  near  Chedington  in  Dorsetshire,  and  flowing 
through  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire  into  the  English 
Channel.  Its  course  is  at  first  westward  about  11  miles ; 
it  then  turns  to  the  S.W.,  and  flows  5  or  6  miles,  to  Axrain- 
ster,  to  which  it  gives  name.  From  thence  it  flows,  first  to 
Xhn'.  S.W.  and  then  more  to  the  south,  about  9  miles,  into 
the  sea,  near  the  village  of  Axmouth.  Its  whole  course  is 
thus  about^25  or  2S  miles.  It  flows  through  a  deep  valley 
between  hfgh  hills.  Its  principal  tributary  is  the  Vart  or 
Varty,  whidi  rising  In  Staple  hill,  just  within  the  border  of 
Somersetshire,  flows  almost  due  south  about  14  miles,  and 
uins  the  Ax  below  Ax  minster. 

There  is  another  river  Ax  in  Somersetshire,  which 
ribes  in  the  S.W.  slope  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  in  Wokey 
or  Wookey  Hole,  about  two  miles  from  Wells.  From 
it<  source  it  flows  first  to  the  S.,  and  then  turning  N.W. 
runs  parallel  to  the  range  of  hills  in  which  it  rises,  into 
the  Bristol  Channel.  Its  whole  course  is  about  24  miles. 
It  gives  name  to  the  town  of  Axbridge,  which  however  is 
about  a  mile  from  the  bank,  about  mid- way  between  the 
source  and  outfall.  It  receives  the  Chedder  water,  which 
rises  from  the  base  of  the  Chedder  Cliffs  [see  Chbddbr], 
and  flowing  between  the  town  of  Axbridge  and  the  river 
Ax«  jotnii  the  latter  a  httle  lower  down.  The  lower  part  of 
the  course  of  the  Ax  is  through  marshes.  (Ordnance  Sur- 
T<y  qf  Great  Britain  ;  Skrine's  Rivers  of  Great  Britain.) 

AXB  RIDGE,  an  ancient  corporate  town  in  the  hundred 
of  Winterstoke,  county  of  Somerset,  seated  in  a  rich  level 
c\oie  under  the  Mendip  Hills,  1 30  miles  W.  by  S.  of  London, 
anil  10  miles  N.W.  of  Wells.  It  is  a  place  of  little  im- 
pjrtance,  and  the  only  manufacture  is  of  knit  stockings. 
The  town  consists  of  one  street  about  half  a  mile  long, 
running  in  a  winding  direction  nearly  east  and  west.  It 
has  a  good  market  for  com,  sheep,  pigs,  &c.  on  Saturdays, 
and  two  (or  according  to  some  three)  fairs  in  the  year.  The 
market-house  and  shambles  are  near  the  east  end  of  the 
town,  as  is  also  the  church,  which  stands  on  an  eminence  on 
the  east  side  of  the  market-place.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
croas,  and  has  a  nave,  a  chancel,  and  north  and  south 
transepts ;  a  chapel  on  each  side  the  chancel,  and  a  loAy 
tower  at  the  western  end.  On  the  west  side  of  the  tower, 
in  a  niche,  stands  the  statue  of  a  king  with  his  sceptre,  and 
on  the  east  side  a  bishop  in  his  pontifical  vest  Tne  living 
is  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
The  manor  was  once  a  demesne  of  the  crown,  and  was 
given  away  by  King  John. 

Near  the  town  the  river  Ax  is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge 
supported  by  stone  piers,  the  remains  of  a  more  anticnt 
structure.  Axbridge,  as  already  noticed,  is  a  corporate 
ti>wn :  the  members  of  the  corporation  are  a  mayor,  recorder, 
town  clerk,  ten  aldermen,  and  twenty-two  burgesses ;  out 
of  whom  are  chosen  a  sheriff,  serjeant-at-mace,  and  con- 
stables. Axbridge  sent  members  to  parliament  in  the  reigns 
of  Edward  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  and  was  then  excused  at  its 
own  desire.  The  population  in  1831  was  998  ;  and  the 
number  of  houses  1 79,  of  which  six  were  uninhabited.  (Col- 
Itnson's  History  of  Somersetshire.) 

AXHOLME,  or  AXHOLM,  ISLE  OF,  a  river-island 
in  the  county  of  Lincoln.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eastern  side 
by  the  Trent,  and  on  the  northern  and  noilh- western  sides 
by  the  old  river  Don,  which  flowed  by  Crowle,  Luddington, 
and  Grarthorpe,  into  the  Trent,  and  formed  in  part  of  its 
rourse  the  boundary  between  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire. 
The  old  rivers  Tome  and  Idle  formed  the  western  boundary ; 
and  the  antient  Bykersdyke,  or  Vicardyke,  which  runs 
fn>m  the  Idle  to  the  Trent,  may  be  regarded  as  completing 
the  circuit.  In  early  times  the  old  Don  was  navieable,  and 
brjats  could  pass  by  it  into  the  Trent.  (See  Dugaale*s  His- 
toru  of  Embanking  and  Draining.) 

The  isle  of  Axholme  is  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles 
long  from  N.  to  S. ;  and,  on  the  average,  five  or  six  miles 
Vmd  from  £•  to  W.f  except  in  the  norUiem  part,  where  it 


becomes  narrower  and  ends  in  a  point.  It  includes  a  small 
portion  of  the  county  of  Nottingham  in  its  circuit,  namely 
the  village  (and  probably  the  township)  of  West  Stock  with. 
Leland  in  his  Itinerary  (drawn  up  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.)  gives  the  dimensions  of  Axholme  as  ten  miles  in 
length,  and  six  in  breadth. 

The  name  Axholme  is  a  corruption  of  Axel-holme; 
formed  from  the  name  of  the  principal  place  Axel  (now 
Haxey,  a  mere  village),  and  the  termination  holmes  which 
was  used  by  the  Saxons  to  denote  a  river-island. 

In  the  middle  ages,  and  indeed  till  within  the  last  200 
years  or  thereabouts,  Axholme  was  covered  in  a  great  degree 
with  marshes,  especially  in  the  western  and  southern  parts. 
At  a  remote  period  it  was  a  forest,  part  perhaps  of  the 
great  forest  of  the  Brigantes  who  inhabited  Yorkshire. 
This  will  appear  by  the  S}llowing  extract  from  the  work  of 
Sir  William  Dugdale  already  referred  to,  which  was  pub* 
lished  in  1662  : — 

'  Being  now  come  into  Lincolnshire,  I  shall  first  begin 
with  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  which  for  many  ages  hath  been 
a  fenny  tract,  and  for  the  most  part  covered  with  waters ; 
but  more  antiently  not  so :  for  originally  it  was  a  woody 
country,  and  not  at  all  annoyed  with  those  inundations  of 
the  rivers  that  passed  through  it,  as  is  most  evident  by  the 
great  numbers  of  oak,  fir,  and  other  trees,  which  have  been 
of  late  frequently  found  in  the  moor,  upon  making  of  sundry 
ditches  and  channels  for  the  draining  thereof;  the  oak  trees 
lying  somewhat  above  three  foot  in  depth,  and  near  their 
roots,  which  do  still  stand  as  they  growed,  namely,  in  firm 
earth  below  the  moor;  and  the  bodies  for  the  most  part 
N.W.  from  the  roots,  not  cut  down  with  axes,  but  burnt 
asunder  somewhat  near  the  ground,  as  the  ends  of  them* 
being  coaled,  do  manifest.  Of  which  sort  there  are  multi- 
tudes,  and  of  an  extraordinary  bigness — namely,  five  yards 
in  compass,  and  sixteen  yards  long ;  and  some  smaller  of  a 
greater  length,  with  good  quantities  of  acorns  near  them ; 
and  of  small  nuts  so  many  that  there  have  been  found  no 
less  than  two  pecks  together  in  some  places. 

*  But  the  fir-trees  do  lie  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  deeper ; 
of  which  kind  there  are  more  than  of  any  other,  many  of 
them  being  above  thirty  yards  in  length :  nay,  in  the  year 
1653,  there  was  a  fir  pole  taken  up  by  one  Robert  Browne* 
of  Haxey,  of  thirty-six  yards  long  (besides  the  top),  lying 
near  the  root,  which  stood  likewise  as  it  grew,  having  been 
burnt  and  not  hewed  down ;  which  tree  bore  at  the  oottom 
ten  inches  square,  and  at  the  top  eight. 

'  About  twenty  years  since,  also,  in  the  moors  at  Thurne 
(near  five  foot  in  depth),  was  found  a  ladder  of  fir  of  a  large 
substance,  with  about  forty  staves,  which  were  thirty-three 
inches  asunder ;  but  so  rotten,  that  it  could  not  be  gotten 
up  whole.  And  in  Haxey  Carr,  at  the  like  depth,  a  hedge 
with  stakes  and  bindings. 

'  The  truth  is,  that  there  are  so  great  a  number  Of  trees 
thus  overgrown  with  the  moor,  through  a  long  time  of  stag- 
nation by  the  fresh  waters  in  these  parts,  Uiat  the  inha- 
bitants have  for  the  space  of  divers  years  last  past  taken  up 
at  least  two  thousand  cart-loads  in  a  year. 

'  As  to  the  time  when  this  woodv  level  (which  extends 
itself  into  Dikes  Marsh  and  Hatfield  Chase  in  Yorkshire) 
became  first  thus  overflowed  I  can  say  nothing,  there  being 
not  any  memorial  thereof  transmitted  to  us  from  the  light 
of  history  or  records ;  but  that  it  hath  been  so  for  divers 
hundreds  of  years  the  depth  of  the  moor  doth  sufficiently 
manifest,  which  could  not  in  a  few  ages  grow  to  that  thick- 
ness it  is  of.  Howbeit,  as  to  the  occasion  thereof,  I  may 
rationally  conclude  it  to  have  been  through  the  muddiness 
of  the  constant  tides,  which,  flowing  up  [the]  Humber  into 
[the]  Trent,  did  in  time  leave  so  much  silt  [or  sea  sand]  to 
obstruct  the  currents  of  [the]  Idle,  [the]  Dou.  and  other 
rivers,  that,  having  not  their  free  passage  as  formerly,  they 
flowed  back,  and  overwhelmed  that  flat  country  with  water, 
insomuch  as  the  high  ground  became  an  island,  as  it  is  stiU 
[we  see]  called ;  and  a  place  so  defensible,  in  respect  of 
the  spaciousness  and  depth  of  the  waters  environing  it,  that 
Roger  Lord  Moubray,  an  eminent  baron  of  this  realm  in 
King  Henry  II.'s  time,  and  then  lord  thereof*  adhering  to 
young  Henry  upon  his  rebellion  in  those  days,  repaired 
thither  and  fortified  an  old  castle,  which  had  been  long 
ruinous ;  for  reducing  whereof  to  the  king's  obedience  the 
Lincolnshire  men,  having  no  other  access  thereto,  trans- 
ported themselves  by  shipping  in  the  year  1 174  *.     So  hke- 

*  Th«  mint  of  this  eatU*  (which  was  oear  Kenard's  ferry  ovw  the  Tirat) 
are  described  by  Leland  as  on  the  louth  side  of  the  churchyard  of  Oxton  (now 
Owfton).   Tht  oMtle  was  taken  on  the  oeeuton  nboTO-BfaUonied  and  raitd. 
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wise  in  [the]  $0[th  yaar  of]  H[enry]  IXL,  aftdf  tbe  Utile 
of  Evesham,  whereip  the  rebellious  barons  weve  discomiited, 
some  of  them  fled  hither  as  to  a  place  of  security,  for  tlie 
reasons  above  expressed.  But  after  that  time  it  was  not 
long  ere  the  inhabitants  of  these  parts,  imitating  the 
goo3  husbandry  of  those  in  other  countries,  who  had  t>y 
banking  and  draining  made  gopd  improvements  in  such 
fenny  places,  did  begin  to  do  the  like  here ;  for  in  [the] 
l[st  year  of  King]  E[dward]  IH.,  X  find  that  Robert  dq 
^fotingham  and  Roger  de  Newmarch  were  constituted  com- 
missioners to  view  and  repair  those  banks  and  ditcheSf  as 
had  been  made  to  that  purpose,  which  were  then  grown  to 
some  decay.*  (ch.  xxvii.) 

Many  commissioners  were  appointed  for  a  like  purpose  in 
after  times,  but  still  avast  extent  of  marshv  waste  remained 
in  Axholme  Island,  in  Hatfield  Chase  in  Yorkshire,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood,  Uie  whole  forming  a  vast  level.  The 
impediment  to  the  natural  course  of  the  rivers  continued ; 
and  the  water  even  in  summer  wa^  in  many  places  three 
feet  deep,  so  that  boats  laden  with  plaster  passed  over  Ha.t- 
field  Chase,  and  larae  boats,  with  twenty  quarters  of  corn  in 
them,  crossed  the  island  from  the  Idle  to  the  Trent.  Sixtv 
thousand  acres  were  eatixnated  to  be  thus  overflowed. 
(Dugdale,  as  above.) 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  however,  the  drainage  of  this 
level  was  attempted  on  a  large  scale.  It  had,  together  with 
Hatfield  Chase,  oome  into  the  hands  of  the  king  as  feudal 
superior ;  and  he,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  ( 1 626),  con- 
cluded an  agreement  with  Cornelius  Vermuden,  or  Ver- 
muyden,  then  of  London,  but  by  birth  a  Dutchman,  a  native 
of  the  province  of  Zealand,  who  undertook,  with  the  support 
of  many  of  his  countrymen,  to  drain  the  marshes  at  his 
own  charge,  on  conditk>n  of  receiving  one-third  of  th^  land 
80  recovered,  *  to  hold  of  the  said  king,  his  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, as  of  bis  manor  of  East  Green wiche,  in  free  and 
common  socoage.*  The  owners  of  all  lands  in  the  level 
were  to  receive  compensation  at  the  award  of  four  commis- 
sioners, two  to  be  named  by  Vermuyden,  and  two  by  the 
Lord  Treasurer  of  England  Ibr  the  time  being;  persons 
having  the  right  of  common  pasturage  were  to  receive  a 
compensation  in  land  or  money ;  and  a  corporation  was  to 
be  appointed  by  Vermuydeo,  and  l<M^ds  assigned  by  him» 
for  the  preservation  of  the  works. 

The  work  was  forthwith  entered  upon,  and  completed 
within  the  apace  of  five  years,  at  a  cost  of  55,825^. :  *  the 
waters  which  usually  overflowed  the  whole  level  being  con- 
yeyed  to  the  Trent  through  the  Snow  sewer'  (in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island)  *  and  Althorpe  rivet*  (which  seems  to  in- 
clude what  are  laid  down  in  the  maps  as  the  new  rivers 
Don,  Tom,  and  Idle,  for  these  empty  themselves  into  the 
Trent  near  the  village  of  Althorpe),  '  by  a  ^luipe,  which 
issued  out  the  drained  water  at  every  ebb,  and  kept  back 
the  tide  upon  all  comings  in  thereof.*  (Dugdale.  ut 
supra,) 

The  work  was  no  doubt  an  exeellant  one ;  and  Dugdale, 
specifying  the  advantages  resulting  firom  it,  states  that, 
smce  the  draining  of  Haxey  Can  *,  a  great  part  of  it  had 
been  sown  with  '  rape  and  other  com*  for  three  years  toge- 
ther, and  had  home  plentiful  crops ;  and  that  many  houses 
had  been  built  and  inhabited  in  sundry  places  of  the  said 
Carr.  The  productiveness  of  the  land  may  be  estimated  by 
the  assertion  that  it  had  risen  in  annual  value  from  sixpence 
to  ten  shillings,  and  from  two  shillings  to  thirteen  shillings 
and  fourpence  per  acre ;  that  fifty  quarters  of  rape  seed  had 
been  got  from  ten  acres ;  that  thi3  usual  produse  was  three 
and  a  half  quarters  of  wheat,  three  quarters  of  rye,  and 
eight  quarters  of  oats  per  acre ;  and  that  seven  quarters  of 
oats  per  acre  had  been  obtained  for  six  years  together. 

About  two  hundred  femilies,  Dutch,  and  French  (of  the 
French  Protestants  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Holland), 
settled  in  the  recovered  lands ;  and  a  chapel  was  built  at 
Sandtoft,  in  the  island,  a  spot  previously  consecrated  by 
religious  associations  (a  cell  for  (me  of  the  religious  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Mary  at  York  had  been  once  placed  there), 
and  central  to  the  whole  drainage.  Thiswasin  1634.  Here 
service  was  performed  in  the  French  and  Dutch  languages. 
The  original  inhabitants  made,  however,  considerable  oppo- 
sition to  the  whole  work.  Proceedings  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  were  commenced,  by  the  participanto  in  the 
engagemente  of  Vermuyden,  against  those  persons  of  the 
manor  of  Epwoith,  in  the  island,  who  possessed  the  right 
Df  common  on  the  waste  of  that  manor  (amounting  to 


thirteen  thousand  foiur  hundred  acres) ;  and  at  last  the  affair 
was  refeiTed  to  the  tlien  Attorney-General,  Sir  John  Banks; 
but  his  award  of  sii^  thousand  acres  to  the  commoners,  to  be 
preserved  at  the  cost  of 'the  participants,*  and  of  the  remainder 
to  '  t^e  participants*  for  their  own  share  and  the  kine'g,  did 
not  give  satisfaction.    This  was  in  1636.    The  freeholders 
were  dissatisfied  with  tlie  award ;  and  the  poor  had  lost  the 
power  of  fishing  and  fowling  in  the  marshes.    Tumults  arose, 
but  were  put  down  by  the  law ;  the  evil  disposition  towards  the 
new  settlers,  however,  remained ;  and  after  they  had  continued 
about  seven  years  in  tolerably  quiet  possession  of  their 
lands,  ^t  the  commencement  of  the  great  civil  war  a  general 
attack  was  made  upon  them.    In  1642,  upon  a  report  that 
Sir  Ralph  Hansby,  who  supported  the  king's  cause  at 
Doncaster  with  great  zeal,  mtended  to  march  into  the 
island  (the  inhabitants  of  which  were  in  the  interest  of  the 
parliament),  the  flood-gates  of  the  Snow  sewer  were  pulled 
up  by  order  of  the  parliamentarian  '  committee*  at  Lincoln, 
the  waters  of  the  Trent  overflowed  the  levels,  and  the  new 
settlers  were  ii^jured  to  the  amount  of  20,000/.    In  1645, 
in  consequence  of  great  tumults  and  injury  done  to  the 
settlers  by  the  destruction  of  the  banks,  ditches,  &c.,  on 
part  of  the  Epworth  common,  the  parliament  made  an  order 
to  the  sheriff  of  Lincolnshire  to  protect  them  in  the  repara- 
tion of  their  works ;  but  when  he  arrived  in  the  isle  be  was 
forcibly  obstructed  by  a  body  of  foiir  hundred  men,  headed 
by  the  commoners*  solicitor,  Daniel  Noddell.    Again,  in 
1650,  when  the  award  of  Sir  John  Panks  was  confirmed,! 
still  niore  violent  riot  took  place.    The  rioters  defaced  the 
chapel  at  Sandtoft,  demolished  the  little  village  which  had 
been  formed  round  it,  destroying  there  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood above  fourscore  habitations,  besides  a  windmill 
and  out-buildings,  such  as  barns,  stables,  &c.,  and  all  the 
com  and  rape  growing  on  that  part  of  the  settlers*  share  of 
Epworth  common  which  had  not  been  attacked  in  the 
former  riot. 

During  the  Protectorate,  the  confusion  in  the  island  seems 
to  have  continued,  and  for  half  a  century  after  the  resto- 
ration of  Charles  II.  a  state  of  insubordination  prevailed 
such  as  no  other  part  of  England  at  that  time  presented. 
Nearly  three  years  after  the  original  compact  between  the 
crown  and  Vermuyden,  a  further  grant  of  the  remaining 
interest  of  Che  crown  in  the  level  was  oiade  over  to  the  latter, 
for  a  specified  s^m  and  a  rent  of  about  620/.  a  year.  Thi^ 
rent  had  been  granted  by  Charles  I.  to  the  second  YilHi^fs, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  upon  his  being  declared  dehn- 
quent,  had  been  seized  by  the  state.  During  the  civil  war, 
and  the  troubled  times  which  followed*  it  had  run  ^much  into 
arrear.  In  1655,  one  Nathaniel  Reading,  a  barrister  (a  man 
who,  while  making  the  tour  of  Europe,  nad  engaged  in  the 
extraordinary  affair  of  Massaniello,  at  Naples,  and  had  been 
secretary  to  that  personage),  was  appointed  to  collect  the 
rent  and  the  arrears,  and  to  keep  down  the  insurgents, 
which  he  engaged  to  do  for  200/.  per  annum.  In  a  memorial 
drawn  up  by  him  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  (1702)  he 
states  that  he  had  obtained  '  several  \pits  of  assistance,  and 
orders  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  deputations  from  the 
sherifi^  of  the  three  counties  * ;  had  provided  horsest  ^^^^ 
and  necessaries,  with  twenty  hired  pien,  and  often  more, 
with  a  surgeon  in  ordinary ;  and  had,  after  ^irty-one  set 
battles,  wherein  many  of  his  men  were  killed,  wounded, 
and  lamed,  besides  numerous  mutual  indictments,  prose<*u- 
tions,  and  actions  at  law,  reduced  the  riotous  inhabitants  to 
obedience,  repaired  the  church,  settled  another  minister, 
and  rendered  the  levels  safe,  quiet,  and  flourishing.  In 
1693,  or  1694,  his  fences  and  corn  were  burnt;  in  1696  he 
and  all  his  family  were  nearly  burnt  in  their  beds  by  the 
islanders ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  boast  of  having  ren- 
dered the  district  quiet  and  sate,  his  8on*s  crops  were  de- 
stroyed in  1712.  Few  probably  susuect  that  such  dis- 
orders could  have  occurred  in  Englana  at  that  time  for  so 
long  a  period. 

The  litigation  between  the  '  comn^oners*  of  Spwortb  and 
the  settlers  continued  till  1719.  In  1691  a  new  decree  was 
obtained,  awarding  to  the  commoners  (including  those  of 
Misterton)  10,532  acres,  and  leaving  only  2868  to  the  set- 
tlers. This  seems  to  show  that  toe  award  of  Sir  John 
Banks  (who  had  indeed  acted  as  the  (riend  and  adviser  of 
Vermuyden  throughout  the  whole  proceedings)  was  unfair ; 
and  that  the  opposition,  however  violently  conducted,  was 
not  groundless.     But  the  commoners  were  not  satisfied. 

I  They  continued  proceedings  in  Chancery  £11  171 9,  when 
f  Qn:(«kr  Ufiisbv  Md  trqMtm>wt 
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ih^  bfll  Wis  dismissed  wi(&  eoBt8.ftnd  tlitis  the  aCUt  Glided. 
For  fuller  particulars  we  leftr  the  reader  to  Sir  William 
Dugdale's  work  already  mentioned,  and  Mr.  Hunter's  South 
Yorkshire. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  that  Vermnyden  himself  retired 
from  the  concern,  after  sustaining  consideraUe  loss,  before 
the  year  1635;  and  of  the  fbreigners  who  settled  in  the 
leveU  few,  if  any,  of  the  descendants  remain  in  the  district 
at  the  present  day. 

The  soil  and  natural  productions  of  the  island  are  thus 
described  by  Leland :  *  Prom  the  west  point  of  Bikers 
Dike  up  along  (the  Idle)  to  the  great  mere,  the  soyle  by  the 
water  is  fenny  and  morische  and  ftil  of  canes  (marshes). 
The  residew  is  meately  high  ground,  fertile  of  pasture  and 
come.  The  principal  wixxl  of  the  isle  is  at  Bellegreve 
Park,  by  Hepworth  (Epworth),  and  at  Melwood  Park,  not 
far  froni  Hepworth.  There  is  also  a  praty  wood  at  Crode 
(Crowle),  a  lordship  a  late  longgmg  to  Selleby  Monasterie. 
....  The  fenny  part  of  Athomi  berith  much  OaHet  a  low 
frutex,  swete  in  burning.  The  upper  part  of  the  isle  hath 
plentiful  quarres  of  alabaster  (gypsum),  commonely  there 
cauQid  plaster :  but  such  stones  as  I  saw  of  it  were  of  no 
great  thiknes,  and  sold  fbr  a  xijd  the  lode.  They  ly  yn  the 
ground  lyke  a  smothe  table,  and  be  beddid  one  flake  under 
another ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  bedde  of  them  be  roughe 
stones  to  build  withal.*  (Itinerary,  vol.  i.  fd.  40-42,  edit. 
Oxf.  1 770.)  Camden,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  gives  us  substantially  Leland's  account;  but 
he  adds  flax  to  the  natural  productions.  The  Ganges 
wrought  b]^  the  draining  of  the  great  level  have  been 
already  noticed.  *  It  Was  not  till  the  fkrmers  on  these 
lands  (of  the  great  level)  were  more  Engligh  than  FVench 
or  Dutch,  that  anything  was  cultivated  but  oats  or  ire ;  nor 
was  it  till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  that  the  plan 
was  adopted  of  destroying  the  grub,  the  great  enemy  of  I9ie 
crops  in  low  and  watery  lands,  ov  lime,  which  then  began 
to  be  brought  in  great  quantities  from  Balby  and  Hexthorpe 
(near  Doncaster).  Flax,  peas,  beans,  clover,  and  wheat,  are 
now  the  produce  of  these  lands.*  (Hunter*s  South  Yorkshire.) 

Taking  the  island  as  a  whole,  the  soil  may  be  described 
as  very  fertile ;  and  in  the  map  prefixed  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Young's  Agricultural  Survey  of  Lincolnshire  (1799),  it  is 
included  in  the  '  rich  tract*  which  comprehends  the  sea- 
coast  and  fens  of  that  extensive  county.  '  The  soil  of  liie 
isle  of  Axholm,'  says  that  gentleman,  '  is  among  the  finest 
in  England;  they  have  black  sandy  loams;  they  have 
warp  land  (land  formed  of  the  rich  mud,  brought  up  by  the 
rivers  at  high  water)  ;  they  have  brown  sanas  ;  and  they 
have  rich  loams,  soapy  ana  tenacious  ;  the  understratum 
at  Haxey,  Belton,  kc,  is  in  many  places  an  imperfect 
plaster-stone.*  In  1 794,  there  were  in  the  four  parishes 
of  Haxey,  Epworth,  BeltoU,  and  Owston,  1^,000  acres 
of  common  in  a  wretched  anprofitable  state ;  but  about 
the  close  of  the  last  century  an  act  was  passed  fbr  in- 
closing them.  When  Mr.  Young  made  his  report  (in 
1799),  the  inclosure  was  on  the  point  of  beginning.  At 
that  period,  he  remarked  a  rcsctnblance  in  the  appearance 
of  the  country  to  some  of  the  rich  parts  of  France  and 
Flanders.  '  The  inhabitants  are  collected  in  villages  and 
hamlets ;  and  almost  every  house  you  see,  except  very  poor 
cottages  on  the  borders  of  commons,  is  inhabited  by  a 
farmer,  the  proprietor  of  his  farm  of  from  four  or  five,  or 
even  fewer,  to  twenty,  forty,  and  more  acres,  scattered  about 
the  open  fields,  and  cultivated  with  all  that  minutiie  of  care 
and  anxiety,  by  the  hands  of  the  family,  whicb  are  found 
abroad,  in  the  countries  mentioned.* 

This  will  serve  to  show  that  the  customs  of  the  settlers  of 
the  seventeenth  century  had  continued  to  influence  their 
successors,  after  the  names  and  families  of  the  foreigners 
bad  become  in  a  great  degree  extinct. 

To  the  agricultural  produce  already  noticed,  may  be  added 
potatoes,  onions,  rape,  and  hemp.  Potatoes  are  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent,  but  are  not  equal  in  soodness  to 
those  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  (Yorkshire)  Ouse.  The 
moors  afford  peat  or  turf  for  fuel.  (See  Stone*s  (1 794)  and 
Young  8  (1799)  Agricultural  Reports.) 

The  water  in  9ie  low  districts  is  almost  every  where 
brackish.  At  Haxey  it  is  so  hard  that  it  is  impossible  to 
wash  with  it.  If  mixed  with  milk,  and  boiled,  it  causes  the 
m  Ik  to  curdle. 

This  island  is  in  the  west  division  of  Manley  Wapentake, 
&nd  includes  the  seven  parishes  of  Althorpe,  Belton,  Crowle, 
]fp worth,  Haxey,  Luddiugton,  and  0  mion.    These  parishes 


eontahi  (sed  AMraet  t^  the  Answeri  and  Returns  under 
the  Populaiion  Act,  1831)  46,980  statute  acres,  and  had» 
in  1831,  a  populaticMi  of  11,515  persons.  The  area  of  the 
townshin  of  West  Stockwith,  which,  though  in  the  isle,  is  in 
Nottinghamshire,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining :  the 
population  is  635 ;  giving  12,150  inhabitants  for  the  whole 
island.  The  most  populous  parishes  are  Crowle^  1889 
inhabitants,  or  imsluding  the  township  of  Eastoft,  Slid; 
Haxey,  1868;  Epworth,  1865 ;  Belton,  1597;  and  Owston, 
1409,  or,  including  the  township  of  West  Butterwick  and 
Kelfield,  2207.  There  are  two  market-towns,  Ci-owle  and 
Epworth.  Crowle  is  1 6  7  miles  N.  by  W.  of  London,  through 
Gainsborough,  firom  which  it  is  18  miles  distant  The 
weekly  market  which  was  held  on  Saturday  has  been  dis- 
continued ;  but  during  the  spring  (from  March  to  May), 
there  is  still  a  cattle  nmrket  on  Monday  in  every  alternate 
week;  there  are  also  three  &irs,  for  cattle,  flax,  and  hemp. 
The  petty  sessions  are  held  here.  The  church,  which  is 
very  antient,  presents  a  fine  specimen  of  Norman  (or,  as 
many  term  it,  Saxon)  architecture.  The  living  is  a  vicarage. 
There  is  a  charity  school,  supported  pardy  by  endowment, 
partly  bv  subscriptions;  and  two  meeting-houses,  one  for 
the  Wesleyans  and  one  for  the  Independents.  The  Stain- 
forth  and  Keadby  canal,  which  crosses  the  island  and 
connects  the  Don  with  the  TVent,  passes  within  a  mile  of 
the  town. 

Epworth  is  7  miles  south  of  Crowle,  and  11  N.  by  W.  of 
Crainsborourii.  It  is  a  long  straggling  town,  the  inha- 
bftants  of  which  are  chiefly  employra  in  spinning  flax  and 
hemp  (which,  as  observed  above,  are  grown  in  the  island), 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  sacking  and  bagging.  The 
maiket  is  on  Thunday,  and  there  are  two  fairs  in  the 
year.  The  living,  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  was 
neM  for  many  years  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley,  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  who  was  bom  here ;  as  was  also  his 
brother  and  ooadjutor,  Charles  Wesley. 

Haxey,  once  the  principal  place  in  the  island,  is  now  a 
mere  village. 

Axholme  is  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  (except  the 
township  of  West  Stoekwith)  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Stow. 
At  Milnwood,  or  Milwood  Park,  near  Epworth,  stood 
what  Leland  describes  as  the  right  fair  monastery  of  the 
Carthusians,  where  one  of  the  Moubrays,  Dukes  of  Norfolk, 
was  buried  in  a  tomb  of  alabaster.  It  was  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  by  Thomas  Moubray,  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham, and  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  At  the  dissolution,  its  revenue  was  valued  at 
290/.  14«.  7id.,  or  237/.  \5s.  2\d.  clear  of  all  deductions. 
The  monastery  itself  was  eenverted  into  a  manor  house. 
There  was  also  a  small  cell  or  priory  at  Hyrst,  in  this  island, 
founded  by  Nigel  de  Albini  in  the  time  of  Henry  I. ;  the 
revenue  of  whioh  was  valued,  at  the  dissolution,  at  7/.  1 U.  8ef. 
Scarcely  a  frappnent  of  the  buildings  is  remaining.  (Dug- 
dale's  Monasttcon  Angficanum,) 

The  Moubrays  had  a  castle  at  Haxey ;  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  any  remains  oflt  exist. 

In  the  Philosophical  TVansactione,  vol.  xhv.,  part  ii. 
(1747)  p.  571,  is  a  singular  account  of  the  body  of  a  woman 
dag  oot  of  the  moor  of  Amootts,  in  the  parish  of  Althorpe, 
in  this  island.  It  had  very  antient  sandals,  and  the 
skin  of  the  body  was  completely  tanned,  so  as  to  stretch 
like  doe  leather,  which  it  equalled  in  strength.  This  was 
caused,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  influence  of  the  moor-water, 
which  is  (or  was  then),  by  the  great  quantity  of  oak  and 
fir  timber,  turned  to  a  coflfee  colour.  In  the  same  paper  it 
is  added,  that  the  oak-wood  dug  up  (as  noticed  in  our  ex- 
tract from  Sir  W.  Dugdale)  is  as  black  as  jet ;  that  the  fir- 
wood  retained  its  turpentine  smell,  and  that,  when  exposed 
to  Uie  sun  In  hot  weather,  the  turpentine  would  drop  from 
it.    No  worm  would  touch  this  wood. 

AXIL'LA,  in  Botany,  is  the  angle  formed  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  a  leaf  from  its  stem ;  hence  the  term  axillary  is 
applied  to  any  thing  which  grows  from  that  angle.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  buds  appear,  whether  they  are  to  be  deve- 
lopea  as  branches  or  as  flowers ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance  that  they  never  appear  anywhere  else,  ex- 
cept when  they  are  adventitious,  and  unconformable  to  the 
usual  order  of  growth.  Fcnt  this  reason  the  position  of  buds 
upon  a  branch  will  show  in  what  position  the  leaves  have 
grown,  notwithstanding  the  leaves  themselves  may  have 
fkllen  off,  and  the  acan  wheiioe  they  &11  have  diMp- 
peared. 
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The  axilitt  of  all  leaves  contain  rudimtoU  of  a'  btid  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  perfection,  and  are  capable,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  of  bringing  it  to  full  development. 
Gardeners  sometimes  profit  by  a  Icnowledge  of  this  law,  to 
propagate  plants  in  which,  from  the  close  manner  in  which 
the  leaves  are  arranged  upon  the  stem,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  increase  them  by  the  ordinary  modes.  Thus  a 
hyacinth  bulb  is  a  short  branch  with  rudimentary  leaves, 
called  scales,  growing  closely  over  all  its  surface ;  and 
consequently  at  the  axilla  of  each  rudimentary  leaf  there 
exists  a  bud  either  latent  or  manifest.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  two  or  three  only  of  those  buds  develope 
near  the  outside  of  the  bulb,  in  the  form  of  cloves^  or  young 
bulbs ;  but  if,  at  the  time  when  the  bulb  is  just  beginning 
to  grow,  the  central  shoot  is  destroyed,  either  by  cutting  it 
across  or  searing  it  with  a  hot  iron,  the  nutritive  matter 
which  was  laid  up  in  the  bulb,  not  being  expended  upon 
producing  flowers  and  leaves,  will  be  diverted  into  other 
channels,  and  exercising  its  vital  force  upon  the  axillary 
buds,  will  cause  them  to  develope  in  great  numbers  ;  ana 
thus  the  hyacinth  will  be  increased  with  rapidity,  instead 
of  by  the  slow  production  of  two  or  three  cloves  yearly. 

Although  buds,  or  bulbs,  which  is  the  same  thing,  are 
universally  axillary  to  leaves,  and,  indeed,  to  every  part 
which  is  theoretically  a  modification  of  a  leaf;  yet  one  leaf 
cannot  be  axillary  to  another  leaf,  although  it  may  seem  so 
in  consequence  of  the  incipient  development  of  an  axillary 
branch  to  whose  system  it  belongs.  Thus  in  pine  trees  the 
clustered,  needle-shaped  leaves  seem  to  be  axillary  to  the 
withering  rudimentary  leaf  that  grows  round  their  base ; 
but  in  reality  each  cluster  of  leaves  is  a  small  branch  with- 
out perceptible  axis,  as  is  proved  by  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
where  the  axis  sometimes  lengthens  and  sometimes  does  not 

AXINITE.  This  mineral  usually  occurs  crystallized  in 
flat,  prismatic  cr}'stals,  with  very  sharp  edges,  from  which 
it  has  received  its  name.  The  fundamental  form  is  a 
double  oblique  prism,  from  which  Neumann  has  obtained 
the  following  angles : — 

M  on  T  =  135®  24'  and  44"  36' 
P  on  M=  134*^  48'  and  46°  12' 
P  on  T  =  1  IS**  39'  and  60**  21' 


It  is  imperfectly  cleavable  in  the  direction  of  the  faces 
P  and  M.  Its  colour  is  clove-brown,  sometimes  inclining  to 
plum  blue;  sometimes  transparent,  at  other  times  only 
translucent  on  the  edges ;  its  lustre  is  vitreous.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  a  crystallized  variety  fh>m  Cornwall  is  stated 
by  Mobs  to  be  3*271,  and  its  hardness  6'5  to  7. 

Before  the  blowpipe  it  readily  fuses  with  intumescence 
into  a  dark-green  glass,  which  in  the  oxidizing  flame  be- 
comes black  on  account  of  the  presence  of  super-oxides  of 
manganese.  With  borax  the  glass  is  either  green  from 
iron  or  of  an  amethyst  tint  from  manganese,  according  as 
it  has  been  exposed  to  the  interior  or  exterior  flame  of  the 
blowpipe.  By  fusing  it  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
fluor-spar,  the  presence  of  boracic  acid  may  be  detected. 
The  f  llowing  is  an  analysis  by  Wiegmanu  of  a  variety 
from  Treseburg,  Harz* — 

Silica     .  •  •         45'00 

Alumina         •  .  19*00 

Lime      •  .  •         12'50 

Peroxide  of  iron     .  ,         12  "25 

Peroxide  of  manganese  •  9  00 

Mai^nesia  .  .  0  25 


Boracic  acid 


2-00 


lOO'OO 
Berzelius.  however,  has  marked  the  iron  and  manganese  as 
protoxides. 

This  mineral  is  not  very  abundant:  it  is  found  at  Thum 
in  Saxony,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  Thumerstone.  It 
occurs  at  Botallach  near  the  Land's  End,  Cornwall,  both 
crystallized,  and  formini?  a  rock  with  tourmaline  and 
garnet, 


'  AXIOM,  ft  word  derived  from  the  Grtek-Alivna,  wlijob 
is  formed  from  the  Greek  verb  a^i^m,  to  think  worthy  nf, 
and  thence  to  desire  or  demand.  It  was  not  used  in  tlie 
time  of  Euclid,  by  whom  the  principles  which  we  call  axioms 
are  termed  Koival  ivvouu,  or  common  notioM,  The  word 
was  not  in  universal  use  as  late  as  the  year  1 600,  at  which 
date  we  find  '  communis  sentefiiia '  preferred  to  *  axioma! 
(See  Chambers*  edition  of  Barlaamt  Paris,  1599.) 

The  term  axiom  was  originally  peculiar  to  geometry,  in 
which  science  it  means  a  proposition  which  it  is  necessarv 
to  take  for  granted..  It  is  usual  to  define  an  axiom  as  a 
se{f' evident  proposition;  but  this,  though  a  true  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  axioms  which  are  found  necessary,  is  not  a 
good  definition.  In  tlie  first  place,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  geometer  must  deduce  the  properties  of  space  in  the 
best  wajr  he  can,  from  the  smallest  possible  number  of  the 
most  evident  principles ;  and  it  must  be  his  study  ^o  to 
choose  them,  that  nis  own  mind,  or  that  of  bis  pupil  or 
opponent,  shall  be  at  the  least  possible  expense  of  coni'cs* 
sion.  But  he  cannot  say  beforehand  tuat  his  science 
shall  be  deduced  from  self  evident  principles.  Imagine 
a  person  of  cultivated  reasoning-powers  first  approaching 
geometry,  and  capable  of  being  made  to  take  a  view  of  the 
general  objects  of  the  science.  It  would  not  appear  to  him 
certain  that  he  should  be  able  to  deduce  all  the  properties 
of  figure  from  those  which  are  self-e>ident ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  might  suspect  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  have  rccour«e 
to  actual  measurement,  in  order  to  verify  some  essentiiil 
preliminaries.  At  least  no  answer  could  be  given  to  him.  if 
he  did  express  such  a  suspicion,  except  a  reference  to  the 
science  itself ;  and  this  clogs  an  axiom,  defined  asa!>clf- 
evident  proposition,  with  a  condition  which  can  only  be 
verified  by  subsequent  study. 

In  the  second  place,  a  self-evident  proposition,  as  5urh, 
ought  not  to  be  called  an  axiom,  because  it  is  not  admitttsl 
as  such  in  geometry,  however  evident  it  may  be,  proTided 
it  can  be  proved  from  those  propositions  which  are  called 
axioms.  That  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  greater  than  the 
third,  has  a  greater  degree  of  evidence  than  some  of  the 
admitted  axioms;  yet  it  is  not  tak«n  for  granted, becau^ie 
it  can  be  deduced  from  these. 

The  Epicureans  are  said  to  have  lauglied  at  geometry 
because,  among  other  things,  it  pro  ves  the  proposition  that 
two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  greater  than  the  third ;  which, 
said  they,  is  evident  even  to  a  jackass,  who  always  makes 
practical  use  of  it  in  going  from  one  place  to  another.  This 
evidently  arises  from  the  mistake  that  a  geometrical  axiom 
is  self-evident,  and  that  all  self-evident  propositions  ought 
to  be  axioms.  And  the  oldest  remaining  opponent  of  geo- 
metry, Sextus  Empiricus,  has  a  chapter  upon  the  &ubji>ct 
{Pyrrhoniarum  Hypotyposeon,  lib.  ii.  cap.  11);  on  which, 
as  on  most  other  things  of  the  same  sort,  it  may  be  safely 
averred,  that  the  axioms  of  geometry  themselves  arc  much 
clearer  than  the  axioms  of  metaphysics,  on  which  the  oppo- 
sition to  them  is  grounded.  For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  opponents  of  axioms  take  first  principles  which  are 
more  evident  than  that '  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part, 
or  that '  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space.* 

.  The  necessity  that  there  should  be  some  axioms  is  evi- 
dent from  the  process  of  reasoning.  The  deduction  of 
propositions  from  the  comparison  of  other  propositions  must 
have  a  beginning  somewhere,  so  that  there  must  be  at  lea>t 
two  propositions  to  begin  with,  the  evidence  of  which  ii 
derived  from  other  sources  than  reasoning.  Every  attempt 
which  has  been  made  to  dispense  with  axioms  altogctV.cr 
has,  as  might  be  expected,  proved  unsuccessful ;  somewhere 
or  other  in  the  process  assumed  theorems  have  been  found. 

The  more  modern  discussions  which  have  arisen  about 
axioms  appear  to  us  to  proceed  from  some  fullacy  of  this 
sort,  that  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  whole  of  a  sentence  mu^t 
be  more  complicated  than  thut  conveyed  by  any  one  uf  its 
parts  ;  or  dt  least,  that  it  must  always  be  necessar}'  to  enter 
separately  upon  the  consideration  of  the  auxiliary  forms  ul 
speech  in  which  a  simple  idea  is  conveyed,  before  that  iJea 
can  be  said  to  be  explained.  As  an  instance,  in  that  mo^t 
simple  of  all  propositions,  '  two  and  two  are  the  same  as 
four,*  which  by  itself  is  comprehended  as  soon  as  spokePi 
we  have  the  (by  itself)  difficult  phrase  •  are  the  same,'  im- 
plying identity,  and  leading,  if  pursued  far  enough,  to  man) 
very  abstruse  metaphysical  considerations.  These,  in  then 
proper  science,  and  considered  with  reference  to  other  ohjt^t^ 
are  not  misplaced ;  but,  as  applied  to  geometry,  are  no 
only  unneccssar/t  but  subversive  of  the  natural  order  u 
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reasoninff .  for  however  much  may  be  said  upon  maxims, 
axioms^,  nr«t  principles,  or  by  whatever  name  they  may  be 
called,  there  remams  the  simple  proposition,  *  two  ana  two 
are  the  same  as  four,'  clearer,  as  a  whole,  than  any  one  of 
the  explanations,  illustrations,  or  comments,  which  have 
been  brought  to  its  aid.  There  is,  however,  this  to  be  said 
fur  many  writers  who  have  endeavoured  to  make  such  points 
better  known  than  they  are  already;  namely,  that  the  older 
vriters,  in  their  love  of  what  is  called  the  d  priori  method, 
had  filled  their  books  with  notions  against  which  it  was 
necessary  to  contend ;  whence  sprung  a  confirmed  habit  of 
reasoning  upon  the  nature  of  self-evident  propositions.  l^iOcke 
(book  \K  chap.  7)  an  Maxims  can  hardly  be  intelligible  to 
a  reader  who  has  not  some  knowledge  of  what  the  school 
writers  have  said  upon  our  simplest  perceptions;  which 
rendered  it  necessary  to  contend  both  against  words  without 
meaning,  as  when  they  said  some  such  thing  as  that '  know- 
ledge is  the  likeness  of  the  thing  known,  formed  in  the 
knowing  faculty  ;*  and  also  against  errors,  such  as  *  general 
propositions  axe  known,  at  least  sometimes,  before  particular 
ones.* 

The  axioms  emnloyed  by  Euclid,  and  which  have  been 
for  the  most  part  adopted  by  other  writers  on  geometry,  are 
evidently  constructed  with  no  very  dose  attention  to  meta- 
physical distinctions.  Among  them  we  include  the  postu- 
lates (which  really  come  under  our  definition  of  axioms) 
which  are  called  by  a  separate  name,  alrii/iaTa,  things  de- 
manded.   We  give  them  at  length. 

Postulates. — 1.  Let  it  be  granted,  fixim  any  point  to  any 
point,  to  draw  a  straight  line.  2.  Also,  to  lengthen  a  finished 
straight  line,  and  continue  it  straight.  3.  Also,  with  any 
centre  and  radius  {iiAtrrfifUh  meamng  interval  measund 
from  thai  centre)  to  describe  a  circle. 

Common  Notions, — J.  Things  equal  to  the  same  are 
equal  to  one  another.  2.  Also,  if  equals  be  added  to  equals, 
the  wholes  are  equals.  3.  Also,  if  from  equals  equals  be 
taken,  the  remainders  are  equals.  4.  Also,  if  to  unequals 
equals  be  added,  the  wholes  are  unequals.  5.  Also,  if  from 
unequals  equals  be  taken,  the  remainders  are  unequals. 
6.  Also,  things  which  are  double  of  the  same  are  equal  to 
one  another.  7.  Also,  things  which  are  halves  of  the  same 
are  equal  to  one  another.  8.  Also,  things  which  fit  one 
another  (have  the  same  boundary)  are  equals.  9.  Also, 
the  whole  is  greater  than  the  part.  [10.  Also,  all  right 
sni^les  are  equal  to  one  another.  11.  Also,  if  a  straight 
line,  falling  upon  two  straight  lines,  make  the  angles  which 
are  within  and  upon  the  same  side  less  than  two  right 
angles,  the  two  straight  Hues,  being  lengthened  without 
end,  shall  meet  one  another  upon  that  side  on  which  the 
angles  are  less  than  two  right  angles.]  12.  Also,  two 
straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space. 

The  two  axioms,  10  and  11,  inclosed  in  brackets,  are  in 
Mme  copies  placed  among  the  postulates,  and  this  we  have 
no  doubt  was  the  true  original ;  for  it  will  be  observed  that 
they  have  no  claim  to  be  headed  Kotval  Ivvoiat  (common 
notions),  bemg  propositions  of  some  little  intricacy,  though 
t4ey  are  curiif^aTat  things  demanded  as  necessary  to  esta- 
bl:>h  the  succeeding  propositions.  There  is  nothing  in 
tie  wonls  of  Euchd  which  implies  that  he  wished  to  sepa- 
rate '  problems  granted  without  construction*  from  *  theo- 
rems granted  without  demonstration,*  which  is  the  distinction 
^nerally  drawn  between  the  worAs  postulate  and  axiom. 

The  whole  of  the  axioms  may  be  divided  into  three 
cIiL»aes  :  — 

1.  Those  of  which  the  truth  is  conveyed  in  the  words 
themselves,  and  which  could  not  be  denied  without  altering 
Lhe  meaning  of  the  words.  These  are  the  eighth  and  ninth 
'f  the  '  common  notions.* 

J.  Those  which  have  no  peculiar  reference  to  geometry, 
but  are  true  of  all  kinds  of  magnitude,  as  well  as  of  spaces 
or  lengths.    These  are  the  first  seven  of  the  '  common 

notions.' 

3.  Those  which  have  direct  reference  to  geometry.  These 
are  the  three  '  demands  *  or  postulates,  and  the  last  three 
cf  the  •  common  notions.'  What  is  required  to  be  conceded 
ia  the  three  |x>stulates,  is  not  that  a  straight  line  or  circle 
cia  be  imagined  to  be  drawn,  in  the  sense  usually  attached 
to  the^  words,  but  that  the  geometrical  line  can  be  drawn, 
which  ia  length  without  breadth.  This  is  impossible,  me- 
chanically speaking,  the  line  being  a  conception  of  the  mind 
vhich  cannot  be  executed.     [SeeLiNX.] 

The  last  of  the  '  common  notions  *  is  a  self-evident  pro- 
perty of  the  straight  line,  a  term  incapable  of  other  deftni- 


I  tion  than  that  which  is  contained  in  its  properties ;  that  in, 
we  can  make  no  use  of  the  obvious  notion  convey^  in  the 
words  '  straight  line,*  unless  we  admit  some  ono  or  other  of 
its  dbtinguisning  characteristics,  which  is  more  definite  than 
saying  that  it  lies  evenly  between  its  extreme  points.  We 
might  appear  to  avoid  an  axiom  by  saying,  let  the  name 
*  straight*  line  be  given  to  that  species,  no  two  of  which  can, 
under  any  circumstances,  inclose  a  space ;  but  in  that  case 
we  should  need  another  axiom — namely,  we  should  require 
it  to  be  granted  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  straight 
line  so  defined,  and  that  we  have  not  assumed  any  contra- 
diction in  supposing  the  above  snecies  of  lines  to  exist.  It 
must  he  remembered,  that  though  the  definitions  are  placed 
at  the  beginning  in  Euclid,  it  is  not  thereby  implien  that 
the  terms  defined  are  really  possible.  '  Let  lines  which, 
being  in  the  same  plane,  do  not  meet,  though  ever  so  far 
produced,  be  called  pNurallels,*  does  not  mean  us  to  assume 
that  such  lines  do  exist,  but  only,  that  when  they  shall  have 
been  proved  to  exist,  the  name  by  which  it  is  agreed  to  call 
them  has  been  given. 

The  axiom  10  is  a  theorem  of  more  difficulty  than  the 
subject  requires,  since,  with  one  additional  assumption  re- 
specting the  straight  line,  it  admits  of  proof.  The  assumption 
previously  discussed,  namely,  that  two  straight  lines  cannot 
enclose  a  space,  amounts  to  assuming  that  if  two  straight 
lines  coincide  in  two  points,  or  if  two  different  points  of  the 
one  can  be  made  to  Ue  upon  two  different  points  of  the  other, 
the  portions  of  the  straight  lines  lying  between  these  points 
will  also  coincide  entirely.  Let  it  be  granted,  in  addition, 
that  the  parts  which  are  not  between  these  points  will  coin- 
cide (an  equally  evident  proposition),  and  the  10th  axiom  of 
Euclid  admits  of  prooC  Euclid,  in  taking  this  axiom  for 
granted,  makes  use  of  it  to  prove  our  additional  assumption, 
which,  as  he  phrases  it,  is, '  no  two  lines  can  have  a  common 
scCTient;*  that  is,  two  lines  cannot  coincide  between  two 
points  and  not  coincide  elsewhere.  But,  of  two  propositions, 
one  of  which  it  is  found  necessary  to  assume,  that  one 
should  be  the  more  simple  of  the  two. 

The  11th  axiom,  which  is  a  theorem  of  some  difficulty, 
neither  self-evident,  nor  even  easily  made  evident,  is  not  at 
all  required  in  the  form  given,  even  in  EucUd.  For  he  proves, 
without  its  assistance,  that  if  the  two  lines  there  mentioned 
meet,  it  must  be  on  the  side  on  which  the  angles  are  less  than 
two  right  angles.  But  it  may  be  reduced  to  a  very  evident  form 
as  follows :  If  a  straight  line  be  taken,  and  a  point  exterior 
to  it,  of  all  the  straight  lines  which  can  be  drawn  through 
the  point,  one  only  will  be  parallel  to  the  first-mentioned 
straight  line.  The  whole  assumption  lies  in  the  word  only; 
for  Euclid  shows,  without  the  help  of  this  axiom,  that  a 
parallel  can  be  drawn,  and  how  to  draw  it. 

This  axiom  is  the  cause  of  the  celebrated  discussion  on 
the  theory  of  Paraluels,  under  which  head  it  will  be  more 
fully  treated. 

It  appears,  then,  that  geometry  is  established  upon  two 
results  of  observation,  experiment  or  intuition,  by  whichever 
name  it  may  be  called,  independently  of  axioms  which  are 
common  to  the  whole  science  of  quantity,  and  simple  asser^ 
tions  of  the  possibility  of  certain  notions  laid  down.  These 
two  propositions  are — 

1.  That  two  indefinitely  extended  straight  lines,  which 
coincide  in  two  points,  coincide  altogether  in  every  part 

2.  All  the  straight  lines  which  can  be  drawn  through  a 
given  point,  meet  any  otherline  in  the  same  plane  (with  the 
exception  of  one  at  most)  if  produced  far  enough. 

At  the  same  time,  many  other  tacit  assumptions  may  be 
met  with  in  Euclid  which  are  not  fiirmally  placed  among  the 
axioms.  In  the  first  proposition,  for  example,  it  is  assumed 
that  two  circles,  one  of  which  is  partly  within  and  partly 
without  the  other,  will  meet  in  one  point  at  least :  m  the 
fourth,  it  is  assumed  that  change  of  place,  without  change 
of  form,  is  possible.  These  would  hardly  be  worth  notice, 
had  it  not  been  that  among  the  fi)nnal  axioms  we  find  *  the 
whole  is  greater  than  its  part,*  after  which  we  have  a  right 
to  conclude  that  no  proposition,  however  evident,  will  be 
taken  for  granted  without  being  distinctly  and  formally  enu- 
merated as  an  axiom. 

AXIS,  AXE.  This  word  is  used  in  so  many  different 
senses,  that  it  may  be  defined  as  follows :  any  line  whatso- 
ever which  it  is  convenient  to  distinguish  by  a  specific  term 
with  respect  to  any  motion  or  other  phenomenon,  is  called 
the  axis.  Thus  we  have  axes  of  co-ordinates,  of  oscilktion, 
of  inertia,  of  rotation,  of  pokrisation,  &c.,  under  which  heads 
definitions  will  be  given. 
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The  word,  when  used  h^  itself,  generally  meang  either 
9saM  ot  HotcUton,  or  bxjb  of  Symmetry.  Au  axis  of  rota- 
tion, or  revolution,  is  the  line  about  which  a  body  turns ;  an 
axis  of  symmetry  is  a  line  on  both  sides  of  which  the  parts 
of  the  body  are  disposed  in  the  same  manner,  so  that  to 
whatever  distance  it  extends  in  one  direction  from  the  axis, 
it  extends  as  iar  in  the  direction  exactly  opposite.  Or  if 
perpendiculars  to  the  axis  be  drawn  from  all  points  and  in 
all  directions  through  the  body»  the  whole  of  each  perpendi- 
cular which  is  withm  the  limits  of  the  body  will  be  bisected 
by  the  axis.  Such  is  the  middle  line  of  a  cone,  any  dia- 
meter of  a  sphere,  the  line  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the 
opposite  faces  of  a  cube,  &c. 

AXIS,  a  species  of  Indian  deer.  The  word  is  also  used 
generically  to  denote  a  small  group  or  subgenus  of  solid- 
horned  ruminants,  presenting  Uie  same  characters  and  in- 
habiting the  same  climate  as  the  common  axis.  [See 
Pbkr/] 

A'XlUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  long-tailed  decapod  crus- 
laeeanst  founded  by  Leach  on  Axiu9  stirhynchus,  which  is 
about  three  inches,  or  three  inches  and  a  half  in  lenj^th, 
and  rarely  found  on  our  coasts.  It  has  been  taken  near 
Sidmouth  and  Plymouth.  Desmarest,  with  much  reason, 
eonsiders  this  genus  entirely  artificial,  and  thinks  that  it 
eught  not  to  be  separated  from  Callianassa,    [See  Cal- 

LIAffA8*IA/| 

A'XIUS,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  now  called  Vardar,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Salonica  near  the  western 
part  of  the  bay.  The  alluvial  depositions  have  encroached 
|(reaily  on  the  gulf,  leaving  a  low  and  swampy  land,  inter- 


sected with  numerous  small  branches  forming  islets  of  high 
l«eds,  and  rendering  the  principal  branch  difficult  to  dis- 
tiover.  The  entrance  is  very  intricate,  being  much  ob- 
structed by  shoals  and  sand-banksi  but  the  river  is  navigable 
for  the  large  country  boats  (from  twenty-ftve  to  thirty  tons) 
for  several  miles,  it  runs  about  N.  by  W.  nearly  a  straight 
eourse  for  eight  miles,  when  it  is  joined  from  the  eastward 
by  a  small  stream  not  navi^ble  for  boats  (possibly  the  an- 
lient  Echeidi)rus) ;  then  takmg  a  more  westerly  direction,  it 
becomes  more  tortuous.  Four  miles  above  the  junction  is 
a  ferry  on  the  road  flrom  Salonica  to  Thessaly,  and  about  as 
many  more  higher  up  the  river  is  crossed  bv  a  solid  wooden 
bridge  on  the  road  to  Pella.  The  depth  of  the  river  depends 
on  the  season  of  the  year :  during  the  summer  there  is  not 
more  than  four  feet  under  the  bridge,  but  as  the  bottom  is  of 
•oft  sand,  it  is  hasardous  to  ford.  From  this  point  down- 
wards the  river  appears  to  have  deviated  from  its  antient 
•bed,  which  may  still  be  traced  about  six  miles  from  Salo- 
nica to  the  west,  and  to  have  taken  a  more  westerly  direc- 
tion ;  it  is  now  joined,  about  a  league  from  the  sea,  by  tiie 
Kara  Axmao  (apparently  the  antient  Lydias),  flowing  from 
the  Lake  of  Pella.  The  nearest  point  of  the  river  is  now 
about  fourteen  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Sabnioa,  whenoe 
there  is  a  carriage  road  to  Pella. 

The  Axius  has  its  sources  in  the  ran^  between  Scardus 
and  Orbelus,  about  ninety  miles  in  the  uterior ;  it  is  joined 
by  several  small  streams,  but  passes  no  town  of  importance. 

Herodotus  (vii.  124)  describes  the  Eoheidorus  as  flowing 
through  Mygdonia,  and  entering  the  gulf  in  or  dose  to  the 
marsh  at  the  mouth  of  the  Axius.  In  the  age  of  the  historian 
the  Axius  was  the  boundary  between  Mygdonia  on  the  east, 


and  Bottiisis  on  the  west,  along  the  shore  of  the  gulf.  The 
epitomizer  of  Strabo  (book  vii.)  says  that  the  Axius  is  a 
muddy  stream :  he  also  states  that  a  branch  or  channel  of 
the  Axius  runs  into  that  lake  in  which  Pella  stands,  and 
out  of  which  the  Lydias  flows  into  the  gulf  According  to 
Herodotus  (vii.  127)  the  Lydias  and  Haliacmon  united  be- 
fore they  reached  the  sea,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
case  at  present.    (See  Cousinery's  Macedonia,) 

AXMINSTER,  a  market-town  in  the  hundred  of  Ax- 
minster,  oountv  of  Devon,  on  the  road  from  London  to 
Exeter,  147  miles  W.S.W.  of  the  former,  and  26  miles  E. 
of  the  latter.  It  is  called  Axeminstre  in  Domesday  Bank, 
and  Axmyster  in  old  writings.  It  is  said  that  the  name  is 
owing  to  King  Athelstan  having  given  the  church  to  seven 
priests  who  were  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  certain  earls  and 
others  slain  in  battle  with  the  Danes,  at  or  near  Colecroit 
in  this  neighbourhood.  The  college  was  not  however  kept 
up  after  the  death  of  the  first  members. 

The  town  is  on  the  left  or  S.E.  bank  of  the  river  Ax  or 
Axe,  and  is  irregularly  built  on  the  side  of  a  little  hill  risini; 
from  the  nver.  The  streets  are  sufficiently  wide  and  airy, 
and  the  place  altogether  is  clean  and  healthy.  The chunb, 
which  stands  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  town,  is  cunibrous 
and  heavy  in  its  appearance,  particularly  on  the  insidp. 
There  is  a  Norman  aoor-way  witn  enriched  mould ings,  three 
stone  stalls  of  unequal  height,  and  the  monument  of  an 
ecclesiastic  with  a  mutilated  effigy.  Besides  the  parish 
church,  there  are  three  places  of  worship  belonging  re- 
spectively to  the  Roman  Catholics,  Inuependents,  and 
Methodists, 

The  chief  manufacture  of  the  place  Is  carpets.  In  tliii 
it  has  rivalled  the  productions  of  Turkey  and  Persia  so 
successfully,  that  the  carpets  of  Axminster  are  considered 
little  Inferior  to  those  imported.  Thev  are  woven  in  one 
entire  piece.  Woollens,  leather  breeches  and  gloves,  and 
tape,  are  also  made.  There  is  a  market  on  Saturday ;  but 
the  business  done  in  com  has  become  ineonsidoreble. 
There  are  three  (or,  according  to  some  authorities,  four) 
fairs  in  the  year,  chiefly  ibr  cattle.  The  population  of  the 
parish  (which  is  subdivided  into  four  tithings,  and  contains 
G590  acres,  or  above  ten  square  miles)  was  2719  in  1831. 

The  living  is  a  vicaraee,  with  the  curacies  of  Kilmington 
and  Membury  appended  to  it,  all  in  the  rural  deanery  of 
Honiton,  the  archdeaconry  of  Exeter,  and  the  diocese  of 
Exeter.  There  is  a  school,  in  which  twelve  children  of  the 
parish  of  Axminster  and  two  of  the  parish  of  Kilmington 
are  educated  gratis.  The  master  is  allowed  to  receive  other 
scholars  on  his  oWn  account,  and  the  whole  are  taught  in  a 
school-house  built  by  the  parish  above  fortv  years  ago. 

The  manor  of  Akminster  was,  in  early  times,  the  pro- 

Sirty  of  the  Crown.  King  John  bestowed  it  on  the  Lord 
rewer  or  Briwere.  After  some  changes  it  came  to  the 
Cistertian  Monastery  at  NeWnham,  some  very  scanty  re- 
mains of  which  are  still  seen  hear  the  town ;  and  upon  the 
dissolution  of  the  relii^ious  houses  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  it  fell  aeain  to  the  Crown.  James  I.  granted  it  to 
Sir  W.  Petre,  afterwards  Lord  Petre,  in  whose  family  it  still 
remains.  It  is  said  there  was  formerly  a  castle  at  Axmin- 
ster. In  an  action  near  this  town,  between  the  Royalisu 
and  Parliamentarians,  in  October,  1644,  during  the  great 
civil  war,  Sir  R.  Choltnondeley,  who  commanded  the  former, 
was  killed. 

The  Rev.  Micaiah  Towgood,  an  eminent  Dissenting 
minister  of  Exeter,  was  a  native  of  this  parish. 

(Polwhele's  History  qf  Devonshire;  Lysons's  Magff*^ 
Britannia ;  Rickman  s  Gothic  Architecture^  ^.) 

AXOLOTL  {Gyrinus,  Hernandez  and  Shaw),  inZoolo|;y. 
a  singular  genus  of  batrachian  reptiles,  belonging  to  the 
perennibranchiate  family,  or  those  which  retain  their  ^ills 
throughout  life,  and  distinguished  firom  other  genera  of  the 
same  family  by  having  four  feet,  furnished  with  four  toes 
before  and  five  behind.  This  very  remarkable  group,  con- 
taininff  at  present  but  four  small  genera — the  AxoloHs,  the 
Menow-anchi,  the  Protei,  and  the  Sirens — comprises  the 
onlv  known  animals  which  possess  at  the  same  time 
both  lunes  and  gills,  and  which  are  consequently  or^- 
nized  to  live  either  on  land  or  in  water.  These,  there- 
fore, are,  strictly  speaking,  the  only  true  Amphibia'  in 
nature ;  for  though  this  term  has  often  heen  employed  in  a 
very  vague  and  indeterminate  sense  [see  Amphibia],  Kt 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  restricts  it  to  the  acceptation 
here  given  to  it,  and  excludes  not  oidy  the  reptiles  in  general 
to  wmch  Linn»us  applied  it,  but  even  the  more  ordinary 
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bttnduuu — tfaa  fto^,  tiu  toad*,  and  die  Mtltmuideii— 
vhich,  though  fumubed  with  gilU  in  their  tadpols  *Ute, 
lose  tham  h  hod  u  the  lung*  are  developed,  and  at  no 
period  of  their  livei  poageia  thii  double  orgaoiaation  simlil~ 
taoeouily.  The  traneitory  union  of  theae  two  great  ays- 
temi  of  recpiratioD,  a*  exhibited  in  the  tadpolea  of  the 
eomnuin  fn^  aad  Hlamanden,  had  long  been  hmlliar 
to  naturalist*  and  ph; aiologiata ;  but  their  pennanent  and 
ninultaneoiu  Mtlilenne  waa  a  hot  mueh  out  of  the  wa]r 
of  common  axperience,  lo  that  it  ia  not  aurpriiing  that 
ioalogi»Ii  ihould  have  received  it  at  tint  with  doubt  and 
buLtation,  or  that  tbof  ihould  have  eonaiderad  the  animals 
UiemaclveB  aa  the  young  of  unknown  apeoiea,  whiob,  aa  in 
otdinary  caaea,  would  gr^iially  loae  tha  brsDehial  apparatus 
at  they  approaobed  to  maturity.  Repeated  obierrations, 
however,  and  a  kmg  aoquaintanee  with  tha  natural  fbno 
sod  hablta  of  thaie  very  tingular  animala,  at  length  diasi- 
paled  all  doubta  upon  thia  mtereating  quattion  {  and  It  is 
now  K  wril-eatabllaDed  and  univeraally  admitted  fhot  that 
rartain  reptile*  not  only  poiaeaa  both  theaa  respiratoiT  ays- 
lems  at  the  asma  time,  but  eren  preaeive  then  partnanently 
throughout  thair  enttra  livea,  and  can  conaequently  breathe 
either  air  or  water  according  to  the  cinumatanoea  in  which 
tbev  happen  to  be  placed, 

Among  the  animala  thui  dranmataTiead,  the  axolod  waa 
certainly  obaarved.  and  In  a  manner  deacribed,  long  batbre 
any  other  apaelaa.  At  the  {Mriod  of  the  Hexioan  oon^uaat, 
the  Spaniaraa  found  thia  animal  in  great  abundance  in  the 
lake  whieh  surrounda  (be  elty  of  Uexieo,  to  the  inhabilanta 
of  whioh  capital  It  th«i  furniahad,  aa  It  atiU  eontinuei  to 
furnish  to  tbelr  aueoaiaore.  an  agreaahle  and  much-eateemad 
article  of  food.  Bemandea,  who  aeema  to  be  flia  Brat  writer 
«bo  ootually  daacribed  the  axelotl,  exprwaly  mrationa  ila 
haTing  been  tbua  uaed  by  the  ancient  HexiMnai  and  adda, 
that  the  Heah  waa  conildmed  u  an  aphrodlaiac,  that  it  waa 
whoteaeme  and  agreeable,  and  tasted  not  unlike  eel.  8uc- 
rcedlng  aulbon,  witbaut  talung  the  trouble  of  obierring  fbr 
ihemtelvee,  were  content  to  copy  what  Hemandef  had  aald 
Wfure  ;  but  diitorting  h<a  short  daaoription  by  absurd  eom- 
menta  of  their  own,  and  adding  the  figures  of  fhr  diSerent 
Epeoiea,  the  whole  sul^JBCt  be^mq  at  length  involved  in 
tuch  inextrioable  confusion,  that  finnUy  all  memory  of 
ihe  axolotl  was  loat,  or  the  animal  itself  considerea  ai 
a  flctiiiooa  being.  Tha  lata  Dr.  Shaw,  however,  who 
Kceited  a  Bpecimen  of  the  animal  direct  from  Mexico, 
tpco^nized  in  it  the  iLXolotl  of  Baroendez,  as  is  proved  by 
his  having  uaed  the  generic  term.  Gurinut,  in  his  account 
of  it  published  in  the  Naluralift't  MitctUtaty,  which  had 
been  originally  apphed  to  it  by  its  first  describer,  though 
Baron  Cuvinr  leems  disposed  to  deprive  the  Britiih  natu- 
ralist of  this  credit,  and  to  ascribe  the  aole  honour  of  redis- 
covering the  axolotl  to  Baron  Homboldt.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  Dr.  Shaw  subw<}uently  described  the  tame  animal,  in 
thnhird  volume  of  his  QeneralZoohgy.atideit'bc  very  dif- 
ferent name  ot  firm  piiciformit,  but  this  only  proves  that 
he  considered  ft,  aa  Baron  Cuvier  was  himself  afterward!  in- 
clined to  do,  not  as  a  perfect  animal,  not  in  fhet  as  the  type 
eTa  new  genua,  but  rather  as  the  immature  state  of  some 
■peciee  belonginK  to  a  genua  already  known.  To  Baron 
Cuvier  hiroaelf,  however,  we  are  indebted  fbr  the  complete 
description  and  elucidation  of  the  fbrm  and  oreanic  stru-- 
tare  of  this  curious  reptile.  Two  specimens,  brought  by 
M.  Humboldt  from  Mexico,  were  submitted  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  French  naturalist,  whose  researches  on  the 
subject  of  Iheir  anatomy,  compared  with  that  of  the  kindred 
generB,  are  recorded  m  his  Secherehtt  ntr  lei  RepttUt 
Dwteux,  inserted  in  tha  zoological  part  of  MM.  Hum- 
boldt and  Bonpland'a  Travels.  A  detailed  examination  of 
iH  the  batiachian  reptilct,  and  more  particnlarly  a  careful 
investigation  into  their  anatomical  aimcture  daring  the 
tadpole  stage,  and  the  gradual  change  which  they  undergo 
in  passing  from  this  state  to  their  mature  and  perftet  form, 
led  Baron  Curier  to  eatablish  as  an  unquestionable  fkct,  that 
certain  of  these  animala  retain  both  lungs  and  gills  through- 
out the  entire  period  of  their  existence:  but  whilst  ho  un- 
heiitBtingly  announced  thia  fact  with  regard  to  the  tiren 
ind  proletu,  he  was  disposed  to  consider  the  axololl  as  the 
tadpole  of  some  of  the  larger  species  of  American  sala- 
fflandera,  an  error  Induced  as  well  by  the  general  simi- 
Isrity  which  these  animals  bear  to  one  another,  as  by  the 
imtnaturo  age  of  the  specimens  of  the  axolotl  which  were 
•uhmitiod  to  his  observation.  Succeeding  naturalists 
adopted  H.  Cuvier's  views  upon  this  lul^ect;  but  that 


great  aoolodst  himself  snbwqnently  tltarad  his  orfgfaial 
opinion,  and  candidly  eonfeaiea  In  the  aaoond  aditlni  of 
the  Sifpu  Ammal,  that  the  concurrent  testimony  of  aJl 
original  obaerven  overbalances  the  mare  daduotiona  of  the 
phyaiologiat,  however  plausible  or  apparenllr  well  founded. 
Ha  has  accordingly  admitted  the  claim  of  the  axolotl  te 
rank  a*  a  new  genua  in  the  Sgiltma  Nabira,  hat  a*  ha  hM 
notpmndad it  with  a  proper  geneiie  name,  it  is  but  Justice 
to  Hemandes  and  Dr.  8naw  to  retain  that  of  gyrinut,  by 
which  it  waa  erigitially  distinguished  and  deaor^nd ;  and 
which,  though  perhapa  not  exactly  intended  by  either  of 
theae  authon  to  be  taken  In  the  strict  acceptation  of  a 
modem  generia  appellation,  may  nevertheless,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  preaent  advancad  atate  of  the  science,  be  con- 
sidered in  this  technical  senee  with  considerable  advantage 
toaoology. 

The  geoerio  oharactera  of  the  genua  gyrinut  then.  In 
addition  to  thoae  already  reported,  consist  In  having  the 
gills  farmed  of  three  long  ramiSed  or  branch-like  pmceaae* 
on  each  aide  of  Ihe  neck,  four  toea  on  the  anterior  extn- 
mitiea,  and  Ave  on  the  posterior,  and  teeth  in  the  vomer,  aa 
well  at  in  both  jaws.  The  tail  is  compressed  on  the  sides 
like  that  of  the  common  water-newt  (talamtoidra  palmaia), 
and  snrronnded  both  on  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  by  a 
thin,  erect  memhranoui  fin,  which  is  prolonged  upon  the 
beck,  but  becomes  graduallv  narrower  as  it  approacbes  the 
shoulders,  between  which  it  finally  ceases.  The  bend  ia 
broad  and  flat  the  nose  blunt,  the  eyes  tiluated  near  the 
muiale,  the  tail  nearly  aa  long  at  the  body,  and  the  toea 
unconnected  by  intermediate  membranes.  The  sini;u1ar 
Ibrm  of  the  gillt  will  be  best  understood  fram  the  accom- 
panying figure,  which  represents  the  under  jaw  and  tbtoat 
of  the  animal  at  teen  bum  beneath.  One  ipeeiea  only  It 
known  at  present — 


[IsilotL    O^BiadBlla] 

The  Axolott  of  the  Mexicans  (GyHniM  Ei^tit,  Het- 
nandex),  when  full  grown,  gieasures  about  eight  w  nine 
inches  in  length ;  its  ground  colouris  a  uniform  deep  brown, 
thickly  mottled  both  on  the  upper  and  under  lurfaces  of  ths 
head  and  body,  aa  well  as  on  the  limbs,  tail,  and  dor»l  and 
caudal  fins,  wi^  numerous  small,  round,  black  tpota.  Tha 
head  and  body  ore  larger  and  broader  than  in  the  generalitjr 
of  reptiles,  and  but  for  the  long  toil  which  terminatea  th« 
latter,  the  whole  animal  might  be  not  inaptly  compared  in 
form  to  a  large  trog ;  the  gills  ore  prolonged  into  thre* 
principal  processes,  with  numeroui  smaller  ramifioationa 
from  the  tides  of  each,  the  whole  being  aa  long  aa  the  five 
legs,  and  resembling  three  small  branohes ;  toe  legs  are 
short  though  fully  developed,  and  the  toes  are  long,  alander. 
separate,  and  without  clawt.  The  communicationa  wbieli 
open  from  the  gillt  into  the  mouth  are  four  in  number,  and 
of  a  Hie  oonsidersbly  largei  tban  tkote  of  the  kindie4 
8B3 
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l^em ;  they  are  covered  exteniBllf  bj  a  ipeciei  of  operon 
Jum  fanned  by  a.  fold  in  the  skin  of  the  bead. 

Such  ix  a.  deBcription  of  the  only  species  of  thia  lingular 

rUB  which  hag  been  hitherto  distinctly  chuacterued 
de  Beauvoia  has,  indeed,  deicribad  an  animal  under  the 
name  of  Siren  Opereuiata,  which,  if  not  the  Axolotl  of 
Mexico  itself,  appears  to  be  at  least  a  very  closely  allied 
species,  but  ve  do  not  possess  data  upon  the  lubjeot  to  war 
rant  us  in  considering  it,  even  temporarily,  as  a  second 
species  of  the  present  genus.  Still  it  is  lughly  probable 
tnnt  fUrther  researches  will  furnish  the  means  of  diatin 
gnishing  other  kindred  species,  and  trevallers  and  observers 
who  have  the  opportunity  could  not  employ  themselves 
more  agreeably  than  in  pursuing  this  curious  and  interest  ng 
inquiry.  The  Axolotl  is  very  common  in  the  lake  of  Mex 
ico.  and,  according  to  Baron  Humboldt,  likewise  inhabits 
the  cold  waters  of  mountain  lakes  at  much  greater  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  than  the  plains  surroundii^  that 
city.  It  ia  commonly  sold  in  the  market*  of  Mexico  and 
esteemed  a  luxury  by  the  inhabitants;  it  is  dressed  after 
the  manner  of  stewed  eels,  and  served  up  with  a  rich  and 
■timubling  sauce. 

AXUM,  a  town  of  Abyssinia,  in  about  14°  7'  N.  lat  and 
about  I2D  miles  from  Arkeeko,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  See. 
The  most  recent  published  account  that  we  have  of  tbia 
place  is  from  Mr.  Salt,  the  late  British  ronsul  in  Egypt 
thai  of  Riippell,  a  German  traveller  in  Abyssinia,  is  not 
yet  publish^.  The  town  stands  '  partly  in  and  partly 
at  the  mouth  of  a  nook  farmed  by  two  bills  on  the  N.W. 
end  of  an  extensive  and  fertile  valley,  which  is  watered 
by  a  small  stream.'  One  of  the  objects  that  first  strikes 
B  traveller  is  a  small  plain  obelisk,  with  the  remains  of 
many  othitrs  lying  near  it ;  but  the  great  curiosity  is  the 
large  obelisk,  aixly  feet  high,  made  of  a  single  block  of 
granite.  It  stands  near  a  large  Daroo,  or  Bg  sycamore, 
as  it  is  repretenlod  in  Plate  XX.  of  the  folio  coloured  en- 
gravings that  accompany  Salt's  work.  This  obelisk  has 
no  hieroglyphics  upon  it  like  those  of  Egypt,  nor  does 
it  exactly  agree  with  them  in  ihape.  Though  it  is 
quadrilateral,  one  of  the  sidaa  baa  a  boUov  space  running 
tip  the  centre  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  which,  instead 
of  terminating  in  a  pyramid  like  the  regular  obelisks,  ia 
crowned  with  a  kind  of  patera.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hoi- 
lowapace  just  de«cribed,  a  doorway  is'represented.  The 
reader  may  form  a  better  idea  of  this  from  Mr.  Salt's  beau- 
tiAil  drawing,  or,  in  the  absence  of  that,  from  our  reduced 
copy  of  it.  The  obeliika  of  Axum  were  originally  fifty-five 
in  number,  and  four  of  tbem,  it  ii  said,  were  as  large  as  that 
ilow  standing;  yet  nothing  is  known  of  the  period  at  which 
they  were  erected,  though  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  they 
belong  to  a  period  not  earlier  than  the  Christian  sera. 
Among  the  other  antiquiiiea  of  Axum  is  a  stone  which  con- 
tains two  inscriptions :  that  on  one  side  is  in  rude  Greek 
characters,  and  has  been  copied  by  Mr.  Salt ;  that  on  the 
npposito  side,  of  which  Mr.  Salt  could  only  copy  a  small 
port,  he  believes  to  be  in  Ethiopian  characters,  and  also  oon- 
jeoturcs,  with  great  probability,  that  it  waa  cut  Bt  the  same 
time  with  the  Greek  inscription. 

Besides  the  obelisk,  there  ia  a  Christian  church  at  Axum, 
to  which  there  is  an  ascent  by  two  fine  flights  of  steps. 
The  church  itself,  which  is  not  two  centuries  old,  is  1 1 1  teet 
long.  51  broad,  and  40  high,  with  a  Hat  roof,  and  no  great 
beauty  in  its  architecture.  Another  remnant  of  former 
tiroes,  near  the  church  at  Axum,  is  a  square  enclosure,  with 
a  pillar  at  each  comer ;  within  it  are  a  seat  and  a  fbotstool ; 
the  whole  is  of  granite.  On  this  seat,  tradilioQ  says,  the 
antient  kinga  were  crowned.  Bruce  (vol.  iv.  p.  323)  gives 
from  this  stone,  which  be  calls  a  freestone,  an  inscription  of 
three  Greek  words,  which,  he  says,  *  though  much  defaced, 
may  safely  be  restored,'  As  restored  by  him,  they  signify 
'  Kinr  Ptolemy  Euergotes ;'  but  Hr.  Salt,  and  his  fellow- 
travellHrs  Mr.  Smith  and  Stuart,  assert  that  there  is  no  in- 
scription at  all  on  the  footitool,  while  there  is  an  Ethiopian 
inscription  on  another  granite  stone,  resembling  a  fbotstool, 
thirty  yards  from  the  genuine  footstool.  Mr.  Bruce'a  account 
therefore  is  probably  not  true ;  at  least  it  ia  certain  that  he 
did  not  ace  the  large  Greek  inscription,  though  the  Jeauits 
had  observed  it  long  before  him.  (See  Tellei,  Hittory  of 
Ethiopia,  i.  cap.  22.) 

The  kingdom  of  ine  Axumitea  is  first  noticed  by  the 
anthorofthePn^iu  (orCoaat  Survey)  of  the  Red  Sea  and 

rrt  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  &e.    This  document,  which 
■till  extant  was  written  probably  about  the  close  of  the 


[Obcliikof  Aiub.] 

second  century ;  but  how  long  this  Axuroite  empira  bad 
existed  before,  we  are  not  able  to  aar.  The  Greek  iiurrip- 
tion,  which  was  copied  by  Mr.  Salt,  ahowa  us  that  the 
monarch  of  Axum  nad  an  extensive  empire;  inAtrici.ii 
was  co-extensive  at  least  with  the  present  province  of  Tiip, 
and  hia  posseBsions  extended  even  into  Arabia.  TbrouKb 
the  port  of  Adule  on  the  Red  Sea,  Axum  maintained  « 
oommercial  intercourse  with  Arabia  and  India ;  and  it  'U 
probably  fbr  some  advantage  to  be  secured  to  Greek  mer- 
chants from  Egypt  in  the  Indian  trade,  that  the  Byunbae 
Cnsara  paid  a  yearlv  tax  to  the  Axumite  king  until  the 
oommencement  of  the  Arab  oonquesL  Axum  was  tbe 
great  emporium  fbr  ivory,  which  was  exported  through 
Adule.  {Peri^ut;  Hudson's  Mitior  Greek  Gtografhen.) 
It  may  he  mentioned  as  a  curious  fitct,  that  when  the  Em. 
peror  Aurelian  took  Palmyra  in  the  Syrian  desert,  he  found 
among  the  assemblage  of  nations  within  its  walls  toisf 
Axumites, probably  tivden.  The  Bjian^ewritera,sucbu 
Procopius,  CedrenuB,  &c.,eel)  both  the  Axumitea  and  tbc  Hi>- 
meritaa  (Himyaridesjof  Arabia /ndiatt*,  while  they  carefiillj 
restrict  the  term  Ethiopians  to  the  Axumitea.  It  appean, 
then,  that  for  a  certain  period,  at  least  fbr  several  oenluriiH 
after  the  Christian  nra,  the  vague  term  Ethiopians  was  used 
in  a  limited  sense,  and  appli«l  to  a  people  who  inhkbitad 
one  of  the  la^  dietricls  now  forming  a  part  of  the  modem 
Abyssinia.  We  may  conjecture,  but  we  cannot  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  evidence  affirm,  how  the  Greek  language  not  to 
Axam,  and  how  it  came  to  be  adopted  by  the  natii-e  kinm- 
The  most  probable  hypothesis  would  be.  that  as  the  Grceb 
gradually  got  a  footing  in  Egypt,  and  finally,  after  the  time 
of  Alexander,  became  masters  of  the  country,  so  this  rest- 
less people  spread  even  into  Ethiopia,  where  some  bold 
adventurers,  partly  by  conquest,  partly  perhaps  in  other 
wayH  too,  became  tbe  ruling  caste,  and  formed  a  dyn^)'  i' 
half  Greek  sovereigna,  whose  resemblance  to  their  own  i»- 
tion  would  gTadually  fade  away,  od  aocouot  of  their  prtoi- 
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mity  to  bftibtroiu  tribes,  and  their  dotanoe  fr(mi  tHe  M^ 
cf  Greek  civilisation. 

Axum  was  probably  the  first  part  of  Abyssinia  into  which 
Christianity  was  introduced.  In  the  Apology  of  Athana- 
sias,  which  is  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Constantius  Nice* 
tea,  the  patriarch  gives  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  by  Constantius 
to  Axum  CA^ovfiic)  on  the  subject  of  Framentius.  This 
letter  is  addressed  jointly  to  two  persons,  named  Aizanas 
and  Saaanas»  without  any  indication  of  one  being  superior 
to  the  other ;  but  they  are  evidently  addressed  as  the  sove- 
reigns of  Axum.  From  this  letter  it  appears  that  Frumen- 
tius  had  been  appointed  Bishop  of  Axum  by  Athanasius.'  The 
emperor  intimates  that  the  imperial  decree  is  as  valid  in  the 
Alexandrine  as  in  the  Roman  church,  and  he  accordingly 
orders  the  brothers  to  send  back  Frumentius  to  Egypt,  in 
order  that  bis  appointment  and  qualifications  might  be  exa- 
mined by  Gregory,  who  then  held  the  see  of  Alexandria,  in 
place  of  Athanasius  who  had  been  ejected,  and  by  the  other 
bishops  of  Egypt  [See  Athanasius.]  In  conclusion,  the 
emperor  addnsses  the  two  Axumite  princes  by  the  tide  of 
'most  honoured  brethren*  {6,itSAol  np^aroc).  See  the 
works  of  St.  Athanasius,  by  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur, 
vol.  i.  pt.  1.  p.  315. 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence  tiiat  the  Greek  inscription 
copied  by  Mr.  Salt  records  the  name  ard  exploits  of  ifiisa- 
nas,  Km^  of  the  Axumites,  Homerites,  &c. ;  and  that 
Saizanas  is  also  mentioned  in  the  same  inscription  as  one  of 
his  brotheors,  who,  widi  Adephas,  another  brother,  was  sent 
against  the  revolted  BouraiteB— the  modem  Beja.  Adephas 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  Constantius.  The  inscrip- 
tion commemorates  the  success  of  the  expedition  and  the 
clemency  (tf  the  victorious  sovereign,  who  styles  himself  the 
son  of  Ares  CMars).  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  this 
inscription  belongs  to  the  same  epoch  as  the  letter  of  Con- 
stantius. Athanasius  was  driven  from  his  see  about,  b.c. 
356,  and  the  letter  of  Constantius  must  have  been  written 
soon  after  It  is  a  reasonable  inference  irom  this  letter 
that  Constantius  considered  the  two  Axumite  princes  as 
Christians ;  but  firom  the  inscription,  which  appears  to  refer 
to  the  same  personages,  it  is  clear  that  when  this  monu- 
ment was  erected,  the  soverei^  was  a  heathen ;  and  yet 
the  conversion  of  the  Abyssmians  to  Christianity  took 
place  at  least  as  early  as  a.d.  330.  The  difficulty  may 
be  solved  by  supposing  that  the  monument  was  raised 
before  the  mission  of  Frumentiiis;  or  perhaps  better  by 
supposing  that  the  heathen  forms  continued  to  be  used  on 
public  occasions  even  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

Another  sovereign  of  Axum,  called  Slesbaan,  is  men- 
tioned by  Cosmas,  a  Greek  writ«r  of  the  sixth  century  of 
the  Christian  nra.  A  comparison  of  the  inscription  of 
Adule«  as  reported  by  Cosmas  [see  Adulx],  shows  that  the 
inscriptions  of  Axum  and  Adme  refer  to  the  same  dynasty, 
and  that  the  inscription  of  Axum  is  posterior  to  that  of 
A  dale.  In  both  inscriptions  the  king  calls  himself  the  son 
of  Ares,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  guardian  god  of  the 
£imily.  In  the  Adule  inscription  the  kin|^  declares  he  was 
the  first  conqueror  of  several  of  those  nations,  of  which  the 
king  mentioned  in  the  Axum  inscription  simply  calls  him- 
self sovereign.  It  appears  from  these  inscriptions  that  the 
Axumite  £minbn  extended  into  Arabia,  and  comprised 
the  Himyarides,  called  by  the  Greeks,  Homeritse.  [See 
Arabia,  p.  215,  &c.]  Ehr.  Alexander  Murray,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Salt  (see  Hall's  Life  qf  SaU)^  supposes  the 
monument  of  Adule  to  be  nearly  of  the  age  or  centunr  of 
Cosmas  himself;  and  he  founds  this  opinion  on  the  iden- 
tity, which  he  assumes,  between  the  Axumite  king  Eles- 
baan,  the  contemporary  of  Cosmas,  and  £1  Atsi^ha  or 
Caleb.  But  the  premises,  even  if  correct,  lead  to  no  such 
conclusion.  As  fiir  as  tiie  internal  evidence  of  the  two 
inscriptions  goes,  that  of  Adule  is  undoubtedly  the  older; 
now  far  they  are  reconcUeable  with  the  list  of  Axumite 
kings  is  another  question. 

Mr.  Bruce  brought  from  Abyssinia  a  copy  of  the  Abyt- 
tinitm  Chronicles^  or  the  Bonk  qf  Axum  ;  but  this  work  has 
not  yet  been  translated.    It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 

Anbic  article  Al  or  El,  Thtf  stands  before  the  names  of 
several  sovereigns  in  the  antient  list,  though  it  is-  long 
since  obsolete  in  the  Gees.*  (Dr.  Murrav.)  The  chronology 
of  these  Axumite  kings  is  doubtfhl  and  much  disputed. 

(See  Bruce's  TYapeu,  Sslt's  Voyage  to  Abwuima,  &c.) 

AYACU'CHO,  ^e  name  of  a  plain  in  Feru,  in  South 
America,  in  the  district  of  Guamanga.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  abrupt  ridge  of  (^ndtncanqui,  or  Con- 


dorkanki;  on  the  west,  after  a  ipadual  descent  of  about 
six  miles,  it  abuts  upon  the  mam  road  from  Guamanga 
to  Lima ;  and  it  is  bounded  north  and  south  by  deep  ra- 
vines. Its  form  is  almost  a  squaro,  about  four  miles  in 
circuit  This  plain  was  the  scene  of  a  desperate  conflict 
between  the  Spaniards  and  the  independent  Americans 
in  December,  1824.  This  battle  was  the  result  of  nearly 
three  months*  skilful  manosuvring  on  both  sides;  of  a  suc- 
cession of  marohes  and  counter-marches,  during  which 
several  skirmishes  took  nlace,  the  American  troops  always 
rotiring,  and  the  Spaniaros  endeavouring  to  outflank  Uiem. 
The  royalist  army,  overcome  with  fatigue  after  so  long  and 
firuitless  mancBuvring,  were  in  such  a  state  of  discontent,  that 
the  viceroy  always  halted  by  columns,  and  placed  a  cirole  of 
sentinels,  of  the  most  trusty  men  he  had,  round  his  camp  to 

Srevent  desertion.  For  the  same  reason  he  would  not  allow 
is  soldiers  to  go  in  searoh  of  provisions,  and  his  army  suf- 
fered so  much  from  want,  that  they  were  obliged  to  subsist 
on  the  horses  and  mules.  Both  officers  and  soldiers  mur- 
mured at  the  conduct  of  their  chiefii,  and  ardenUy  wished 
to  join  battle  with  the  enemy.  At  Guamanguilla,  riiortly 
before  the  battle,  placards  appeared  pasted  on  the  tents  of 
the  viceroy  Lasema,  and  of  Canterac,  who  was  second  in 
command,  accusing  them  of  cowardice.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Americans  were  reduced  to  such  extremities,  that  only 
a  desperate  effort  could  save  them  fiom  complete  ruin.  Bo- 
livar was  at  Lima,  and  Sucre  had  the  command  of  tiie  inde- 
Ssndent  army.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  of  December  the 
panish  army  occupied  the  heights  of  Condorkanki,  and 
were  within  cannon-shot  of  the  independents.  The  latter 
occupied  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  plain,  having  on  their 
rear  the  small  viUage  of  Quinua.  Dunng  the  night  a  sharp 
fire  was  maintained  between  the  outposts  on  both  sides. 
On  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  the  Spanish  armv, 
consisting  of  7(200  infantry,  1300  horse,  and  a  resectable 
artillery,  was  posted  a  little  below  the  summit  of  Condor- 
kanki. General  Valdez  oomnuinded  the  right  wing,  Villa- 
lobos  the  left  wing,  and  Canterac  the  centre.  The  patriot 
army  consisted  of  5627  men,  including  1000  horse.  T\m 
righkWing  was  commanded  by  General  Cordoba,  tiie  left  by 
La  Mar,  and  the  centre  by  Lara.  At  nine  in  the  morning 
Yiilalobos  began  to  descend  with  his  division  down  the 
rid^  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  as  the  files  reached  the 
plam  they  formed  themselves  into  column.  The  viceroy 
Laserna  was  on  foot  at  the  head  of  this  division. 

At  this  moment  Sucre  rode  along  the  fiont  of  his  army,  and 
addressed  a  few  emphatic  words  to  tiie  men.  which  were  an- 
swered by  enthusiastic  huzzas  fiom  all.  He  then  ordered 
General  Cordoba  to  advance  with  his  division  and  two  regi- 
ments of  cavalry.  The  gallant  Cordoba,  placing  himself  in 
front  of  his  division,  dismounted  firom  his  horse,  and  plung- 
ing his  sword  into  its  heart,  said, '  There  lies  my  last  norse 
I  have  now  no  means  of  escape ;  we  must  fi^ht  it  out  toge- 
ther ;*  then  waving  his  hat  over  his  head,  cried, '  Onwards, 
with  the  step  of  conquerors.*  These  words  produced  a 
powerful  eflSect  on  his  men ;  and  the  independents  charged 
the  enemy  with  the  bayonet  The  royalists  resisted  the 
charge  wiu  firmness  and  apparent  confidence.  For  three 
or  four  minutes  both  parties  struggled  together,  so  as  to 
leave  the  victory  doubtfuL  At  this  moment  Colonel  Silva 
charged  with  the  independent  Columbian  cavalry ;  and 
thouffh  he  fell  covered  with  wounds,  so  intrepid  was  the 
attack  of  the  Columbians,  that  the  royalists  began  to  give 
way,  and  were  at  last  driven  back  with  great  slaughter. 
The  viceroy  himself  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  The 
independents  then  extended  their  line,  and  directed  a  deadly 
fire  upon  the  retiring  enemy,  many  of  whom  were  seen  to 
drop  down  as  they  attempted  to  climb  the  heights.  At  this 
critical  point.  Colonel  Miller,  of  the  independent  army, 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  hussars  of  Junin,  ad- 
vanced, and  completed  the  success. 

Earlv  in  the  morning  Valdez  had  marched  his  division 
down  the  north  side  of  the  mountain,  and  making  a  detour 
of  nearly  three  miles,  had  placed  himself  on  the  left  of  the 
independents,  within  musket- shot  He  was  separated  from 
them  by  a  deep  ravine,  and  just  at  this  critical  time  in  the 
engagement,  he  opened  so  heavy  a  fire  of  artillery  and  mus- 
ketry upon  the  division  of  La  Mar,  that  he  forced  it  to  fall 
back.  A  Columbian  battalion  was  now  sent  to  support 
La  Mar,  but  was  also  forced  to  give  way.  Two  royalist  bat- 
talions now  crossed  the  ravine,  and  began  to  pursue  the 
retiring  patriots.  At  this  moment  Colonel  Miller  made  a 
successful  charge  with  his  hussars  on  the  hitherto  victorious 
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Spaniards  under  Valdei,  drov9  them  bac)c,  and  followed 
tliem  acn)89  the  ravine.  The  division  of  La  Mar  rallied, 
andt  supported  by  the  mounted  grenadiers,  also  crossed  the 
ravine.  Colonel  Plaxa,  of  the  independent  army,  did  the 
same  with  bis  legion  on  the  lef^,  and  Ifieutenant-Colonel 
Moran  at  the  he^d  of  the  battalion  Bargas  on  the  right. 
These  two  battalions,  supported  by  the  eavalry,  made  their 
repeated  charges  so  suceessfuUyt  that  Valdez  was  defeated, 
and  his  four  field-pieoes  taken.  The  Spaniards  now  began 
to  rally  the  remains  of  their  army  on  the  heights,  and  the 
divisions  of  La  Mar  and  X^ra  gained  the  summits  at  about 
I  P.M. ;  but  at  sunset  the  royalists  sued  for  terms.  Canterac 
rode  down  to  the  tent  of  Sucre,  and  a  capitulation  was  agreed 
upon,  by  which  the  viceroy,  Ifi  general  officers,  16  colonels, 
484  officers,  and  3200  men  became  prisoners  of  war.  The 
whole  of  the  territory  hitherto  possessed  by  Spain  in  Peru, 
with  the  exception  of  Callao,  was  also  surrendered  to  the 
independents.  The  royalists  had  1400  men  lulled  and  700 
wounded.  The  less  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  was  370 
killed  and  609  wounded. 

(See  Memoir9  q/ General  Hiller»  Tol.  ii,  oh,  ixiv.  jucv,  j 
Annual  RegUter;  American  Annual  RegUier,) 

AY AMONTS,  a  city  in  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  (^  Seville, 
zr  12'  N.  lat  f^  W  W.  long.  It  is  situated  on  the  slope  of 
a  lolty  hill,  at  ^  plaee  where  the  river  Guadiana  enters  the 
ocean.  It  is  a  fortified  town  opposite  to  Castromarin,  in 
Portugal,  the  eapital  of  the  distriot  which  bears  its  name, 
and  oompriiet  thirty  villages.  There  are  in  Ayamonte  two 
parishes,  five  hermitages,  two  convents  of  monks,  one  of 
nuns,  a  foundling  hospital,  and  an  alms-house.  Its  popula- 
tion is  6347,  three-fourths  of  which  number  are  fishermen, 
sailors,  and  ship-carpenters,  and  the  remaining  part  are  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  and  commerce.  The  women  make 
fishing-nets  and  lace,  which  latter  article  is  much  esteemed 
in  South  Ameriea.  There  ure  some  soap  manufactories,  a 
lew  brick  and  Umookilns,  and  some  of  common  earthenware. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ayamonte  there  are  forests  of  fir- 
trees,  which  are  employed  in  the  building  of  ships.  The 
territory  is  not  very  fertile.  It  produces  on  an  average  eight 
bushels  of  com  for  one.  The  castie  is  of  very  old  con- 
struction. The  plaee  was  eouquered  by  the  Moorish  king 
of  Granada  in  1406.  The  infknte  of  Antequera  wrested  it 
irom  the  hands  of  the  Infidels  two  years  after  (1408).  See 
Antsqubra.  (Miiiano*a  DiedonariOf  vols.  i.  and  id. ;  and 
Mariana,  lib.  ix.  o.  16.)  .     . 

AYEEN  AKBBRY,  properly  AYlN-I-AKBARI,  is 
the  title  of  a  geographical  and  statistical  aooount  of  the 
Mogol  empire  in  India  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Jelileddin  Mohammed  Akbar  ^ee  Akbar],  written  by  his 
vizir  Abu'l  Faal.  [See  Abul  Fazl.]  It  constitutes  pro- 
perly the  third  or  concluding  part  of  the  Akbarnameh  of 
the  same  author :  the  first  volume  of  this  work  consists  of 
a  summary  aooount  of  Akbar's  ancestors,  and  the  se- 
cond volume  comprises  the  occurrences  of  his  reign,  from 
his  accession  to  the  throne  down  to  the  47th  year.  A  fi-ee 
and  often  abridged  translation  of  this  work  into  English 
was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Francis  Gladwin,  and  began  to 
be  published  at  Calcutta,  in  1763.  It  has  twice  been 
reprinted  in  England.  As  an  original,  and  we  may  say  an 
official  account  of  the  internal  organisation  of  the  Mogol 
empire  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity,  the  Aytn-i- 
Akhari  is  highly  interesting.  It  is  divided  iato  four  parts : 
the  first  three  are  chiefly  political  and  legislative,  contain- 
ing the  regulations  of  the  different  household,  military,  and 
revenue  offices,  and  showing  the  manner  in  which  these 
several  departments  are  managed ;  the  fourth  part  is  chiefly 
statistical  and  geographical,  giving  a  description  of  the 
several  provinces  at  uiat  time  comprehended  under  the 
Mogol  goyernment,  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  antient 
institutions,  religion,  and  literature  of  the  Hindus,  which  is 
very  comprehensive,  and  in  many  parts  surprisingly  accu- 
rate. The  whole  work  is  interspersed  with  a  number  of 
tables,  many  of  which  are  very  instructive,  and  it  abounds 
in  notices  of  general  interest  and  of  great  utility  for  the 
history  and  geography  of  Asia.  Among  them  we  shall 
here  only  mention  the  comparative  account  of  the  principal 
eeras  used  in  computing  time  by  different  nations  of  Asia, 
and  a  long  list  of  geographical  names,  arranged  according 
to  the  Oriental  plan  of  the  seven  climates,  and  stating 
the  longitude  (j&rom  the  Happy  Islands)  and  latitude  of 
each. 

AYLESBURY,  a  considerable  town  in  Buekingham- 
Mx9,  on  the  road  firom  London  to  Warwick  and  Birmingham, 


thirty-eight  miles  firom  LondoQ,  through  Wstford,  Berk- 
hampstead  and  Tring,  and  forty  and  a  naif  through  Ux 
bridge,  Amersham,  and  Wendover, 

This  town  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  on  s 
small  elevation  in  the  midst  of  the  fertile  vale  of  Aylesbury. 
It  is  close  to  a  small  rivulet  which  comes  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wendover,  and  which,  alter  passing  Aylesbury, 
falls  into  the  Thame  about  two  miles  nortbtwest  of  the 
town.  It  consists  of  several  streets  and  lanes  irregularly 
built  The  elevation  of  the  town  above  the  general  level  of 
the  vale  caused  the  want  of  water  to  be  freouently  felt  by 
the  inhabitants ;  but  the  houses  are  now  well  supnlied  by 
means  of  machinery  in  the  gaol,  which  is  worked  by  the 
prisoners.  The  town  is  alsQ  well  paved,  and  lighted  with 
gas. 

Although  Ayleshury  does  not  give  name  to  the  county,  it 
seems  to  have  the  fairest  title  to  be  considered  as  the  county 
town.  The  quarter-sessions  are  always  held  here.  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Baldwin  caused  the  removal  of  the  assizes 
to  this  town  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIJI.,  but  in  1758  Lord 
Ck)bham  procured  an  act  of  parliament  for  holding  the  sum- 
mer assises  at  Buckingham ;  the  Lent  assises  are  however 
still  held  at  Aylesbury,  where  also  is  the  county  gaol.  It 
is  the  plaoe  where  the  county  members  are  nominated  and 
where  the  return  is  announced. 

The  county  hall  is  a  handsome  brick  building,  erected  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century.  The  old  town-hall  and 
market-house,  built  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Chief  Juitice 
Baldwin  already  mentioned,  have  been  latelv  replaced  by  a 
building  on  the  model  of  the  Temple  of  the  Winds  at 
Athens.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St,  Mary,  is  a  spa- 
cious antient  structure,  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  with  a  low  tower 
rising  from  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts.  This 
tower,  from  its  elevated  situation,  is  seen  for  many  miles  in 
every  direction.  The  church  contains  little  that  is  remark- 
able. There  ia  a  monument  of  Sir  Henry  Lee's  lady,  who 
died  in  1584,  and  a  marble  effigy  dug  up  some  years  since 
in  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars,  supposed  by 
Browne  Willis  to  be  that  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  who  died  in 
1460.  The  pulpit  is  ornamented  with  some  curious  carved 
work.  The  churchyard  is  very  large,  and  has  several  \«alks 
planted  with  double  rows  of  trees.  There  are  meeting- 
bouses  for  Independents  (formerly  for  Presbyterians),  Bap- 
tists, Quakers,  and  Methodists. 

There  is  a  school,  the  origin  of  which  does  not  appear  to 
be  clearly  known.  It  was  endowed  with  some  tenements 
by  Sir  Henry  Lee,  of  Ditchley,  in  Oxfordshire,  before  the 
year  1687;  but  the  principnl  endowment  is  a  bequest  of 
5000/.  left  by  Mr.  Henry  Phillips  of  London,  in  1714,  and 
invested  in  the  purchase  of  land,  whit;h,  with  the  other  re- 
sources of  the  school,  produces  an  ineome  of  nearly  54u/. 
The  school  buildings  are  adjacent  to  the  churchyard,  and 
consist  of  two  houses,  one  for  the  head  or  Latin  master,  and 
the  other  for  the  writing  or  English  master,  with  a  school- 
room connecting  the  two.  In  this  school- room  100  boys  are 
taught  by  the  English  master,  while  twenty  more  are  in- 
structed by  the  head  master  in  the  different  branches  of  a 
classical  and  mathematical  education,  in  a  building  adjoin- 
ing and  belonging  to  the  ohurch,  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  a  chantry  chapel.  There  is  a  charity,  deootui- 
nated,  from  the  name  of  the  founder,  Bedford's  charity, 
deriving  a  yearly  income  of  about  535/,  from  houses  and 
lands,  which  income  is  employed  in  repairing  the  roads  in 
and  about  the  town,  or  distributed  in  money  and  clotliinp  to 
the  poor.  There  are  five  large  eottageg  near  the  church 
gate,  occupied  as  alms-houses,  bequeathed  hy  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Hickman,  in  1695,  together  with  some  other 
property,  the  net  proceeds  of  which  (about  60/.  per  annum) 
are  distributed  in  alms  to  the  poor.  There  is  also  a  con- 
siderable property  left  by  Wilham  Harding  of  Walton,  in 
1719,  for  the  purpose  or  apprentiotng  poor  children.  An 
apprentice  fee  of  20/.  is  given  with  each  child,  and  fourteen 
boys  and  girls  are  on  an  average  bound  yearly.  There 
are  many  minor  charities.  {Report  qf  Commueiofurt  <V 
Charities^  January,  1833.) 

The  only  manufacture  carried  on  in  the  town  is  of  lace. 
There  is  a  market  on  Saturdav,  principally  for  com,  and  six 
fairs  in  the  year,  chiefly  for  the  sale  of  cattle.  A  market 
once  held  on  Wednesday  has  been  disused. 

Aylesbury  was  made  a  corporate  town  and  a  parliamentary 
borough  by  charter  of  Queen  Mary,  in  1554.  The  corpora- 
tion consisted  of  a  bailiff,  ten  aldermen,  and  twelve  capital 
burgesses  $  but  the  powers  of  the  charter  expired  (so  far  ai 
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tbe  corporation  waft  eoncernad)  in  a  few  yean  after  it  was 

^r.ii 'cd,  in  consequence  of  neglect  in  filling  up  the  vacan- 
cie:»  caused  by  death  ;  and  the  right  of  voting  for  the  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  which  bad  been  at  first  in  the  corporation, 
passed  to  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot.    In  the  early 
nart  of  the  last  century  occuned  the  case  of  Ashby  and 
VVhite,  which  brought  on  a  serious  difference  between  the 
two  houses  of  parliament.    Ashby  claimed  to  be  a  voter  of 
Aylesbury,  ana  brought  an  action  at  law  against  White  and 
others,  the  returning  ofiioers,  for  refhsing  his  vote.    He  ob- 
tained a  verdict ;  but  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  before 
which  the  ease  was  subsequently  brought,  gave  judgment  in 
favour  of  the  defendants.    A  writ  of  error  was  brought  into 
the  House  of  Lords,  who  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench.    The  House  of  Commons  claimed  the 
sole  jurisdiotion  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  right  of 
electing  their  own  members;  and  on  we  SAth  January, 
1703-4,  passed  some  strong  resolutions  on  the  subject, 
declaring  Ashby  guilty  of  a  breaoh  of  privilege.     An 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Ashby  to  fi)llow  up  the  proceedings, 
and  the  institution  of  new  legal  proceedings  against  White 
and  his  brother  officers  by  other  parties,  roused  the  spirit  of 
the  Commons,  who  committed  the  parties  to  the  new  pro- 
ceedings to  Newgate,  and  their  attorney  to  the  custody  of 
the  serjeant-at-arms.    The  prisoners  moved  for  an  habeas 
corpus  in  the  Court  of  Queen  s  Bench,  but  being  remanded 
by  that  court,  they  petitioned  the  queen  for  a  writ  of  error 
to  bring  the  last  proceeding  into  the  House  of  Lords.    The 
Commons  ordered  the  persons  professionally  engaged  in 
these  legal  measures  to  be  taken  into  custody ;  and  some 
of  them  were  taken,  but  the  Lords  granted  them  a  protec- 
tion, and  passed  resolutions  declaring  that  neither  house  of 
parliament  could  create  to  themsebres  any  new  privilege, 
not  warranted  by  the  known  laws  and  customs  of  parlia- 
ment—that every  fireeman  might  seek  redress  for  supposed 
injuries  in  a  court  of  law— that  the  Commons  in  committing 
the  persons  who  instituted  the  new  proceedings  had  created 
a  new  privilege,  and  had,  *  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  subjected 
the  rights  of  englishmen,  and  the  freedom  of  theirpersons, 
to  the  arbitrary  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons.*  Tney  also 
condemned  that  House  for  censuring  or  punishing  tbe  pro- 
fessional men,  and  declared  a  writ  of  error  to  be  *  not  a  writ 
of  grace,  but  of  right.*  The  Houses  had  several  conferences ; 
fresh  committals  to  the  custodv  of  the  serjean^at-arms  were 
ordered,  and  resolutions  passed  by  the  Commons,  directing 
that  officer  not  to  make  any  return  of  or  yield  any  obedience 
to  the  writs  of  Habeas  Corpus  on  behalf  of  some  of  the 
persons  nrevlously  in  custody,  assuring  him  of  the  protection 
of  the  House.    Ultimately  proceedings  were  stopped  by  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament    Since  this  time  actions  have 
been  mquently  brought  against  retuming-ofiicers,  and  ver- 
dicts obtained :  so  that  the  Commons  were  in  effect  defeated. 

The  parliamentary  history  of  Aylesbury  presents  another 
remarkable  incident.  In  1804,  in  consequence  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  scot  and  lot  voters,  the  right  of  voting  was  ex- 
tended to  the  fteebolders  of '  the  Three  Hundreds  of  Ayles- 
bury,* coi\jointly  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  not  re- 
ceiving alms.  (Oldflelds  Repr6tentative  History  qf  Oreat 
Britain.) 

The  parish  of  Avlesbury  includes  the  hamlet  of  Walton, 
where  was  formerly  a  chapel.  The  rectory  forms  the  en- 
dowment of  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln,  within 
which  diocese  Aylesbury  lies,  and  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Buckingham :  the  vicarage  is  in  the  gift  of  the  prebendary. 
The  population  of  the  parish  was  in  1831  about  5000,  and 
the  area  was  3200  acres.  Manv  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood  derive  support  m>m  their  skill  in  breeding 
and  rearing  ducks,  though  tbe  method  pursued  is  by  no 
means  creditable  to  their  humanity.  They  send  a  consi- 
derable number  of  ducklings  to  the  metropolis  about  Christ- 
mas. 

Aylesbury  is  a  very  antient  town,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  tbe  strongest  garrisons  of  the  Britons  in  their  struggle 
against  the  Saxons,  who  took  it  in  571 :  from  which  time  its 
name  does  not  appear  in  history,  till  the  great  civil  war  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.,  when  it  was  garrisoned  for  the  parlia- 
ment during  the  years  1644,  1645.  The  British  name  is 
lost.  The  Saxons  called  it  Aejlerbujije  (Aeglesburge). 
In  Doomsday  Book,  it  appears  under  the  name  of  Elesberie. 
Iq  Leland,  it  is  written  Alesbury ;  and  in  Camden,  Ailes- 
bury ;  which  last  mod«  of  spelling  is  retained  in  the  title  of 
Marquis  of  Ailesbury,  which  the  family  of  Brudenell  Bruce 
takes  from  this  town.  *   | 


There  was  a  house  of  Grey  Friars  at  the  south  end  of  the 
town,  founded  by  James  Earl  of  Ormond  in  1387,  but  it 
was  very  poor;  the  revenue,  at  tbe  general  suppression  of 
religious  houses  under  Henry  VIII.,  being  valued  only  at 
3/.  2f .  6d.  per  annum.  It  became  the  seat  of  Sir  J.  Bald« 
win,  I/)rd  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  to  whom 
Henry  VIII.  granted  it,  and  afterwards  of  the  Pack*- 
ington  fkmily;  but  it  was  so  much  damaged  in  the 
great  civil  war,  that  it  was  never  afterwards  inhabited  by 
them. 

The  vale  of  Aylesbury  extends  on  the  S.W*  to  Thame. 
The  other  boundaries,  except  on  the  south  side,  are  rather 
difiieult  to  ascertain.  Leland  makes  tbe  vale  extend  *  other* 
ways  to  Buckingham,  to  Stonye  Stratford,  to  Newport 
Painell,  and  alonge  from  Alesbnry  by  the  Rootes  of  Chil- 
tern  Hilles  almost  to  Dunstable.*  "  The  Chillem  Hills 
bound  the  vale  on  the  south  side,  and  run  in  a  direction 
B.N.E.  and  W.8.W.,  neariy  aoross  the  country.  They  are 
formed  of  chalk.  The  vale  is  better  calculated  for  grazing 
land  than  almost  any  in  the  kingdom  $  but  when  the  agri- 
cultural report  of  this  county  was  drawn  up  (in  1 794),  the 
method  of  farming  seems  to  have  been  little  creditable  to  the 
skill  and  attention  of  the  agrioulturists.  Gracing  and  dairy 
fkrming  seem  to  be  at  present  the  chief  objeeto  of  attention. 
Camden  (in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century)  says, 
'  round  about  (the  town  of  Aylesbury)  on  every  side  are 
numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  loaded  with  wool,  and  yielding 
great  profit  to  their  owners/  (Lysons  s  Magna  Britannia ; 
Beauties  ofBngtand  and  ffiUes,) 

AYLESFORD,  a  village  in  Kent,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Medway,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  road  from  London 
to  Maidstone,  thirty-two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  former, 
and  about  three  miles  and  a  half  from  the  latter.  Tbe 
village  consists  only  of  one  street.  The  church,  a  handsome 
building,  with  a  square  tower  at  the  west  end,  is  situated 
on  an  eminence  at  the  baok  of  the  village^  It  contains  a 
costly  monument  of  Sir  John  Banks,  bart,  who  died  1699. 
The  ground  rises  so  abruptly,  that  the  churchyard  is  higher 
than  the  chimneys  of  the  houses  in  the  street.  There  is  a 
stone  bridge  of  six  arches  oter  the  Medway ;  and  in  Ayles- 
fbrd^street  is  a  building  erected  tat  an  alms*house,  and 
endowed  by  tbe  will  of  John  Sedley,  in  1605»  for  a  warden 
and  six  poor  persons  \  but  the  greater  part  of  tbe  property 
has  been  perverted  to  private  use,  though  now,  by  means  of 
the  commissk>ner8  fbr  inquiring  oonoeminff  ehahties,  it  is 
likely  to  be  recovered,  and  the  oharity  re-established.  Ayles- 
ford  has  one  fair  in  the  year,  on  tbe  S9tii  of  Jane.  The 
parish  extends  on  both  siaes  of  the  river  t  it  eontains  3330 
acres,  and  had  in  1881  a  population  of  1801  petaoni.  It 
includes  the  hamlet  of  Milhale»  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Medway,  and  in  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  Corporation  of 
Maidstone. 

The  living  is  a  viearago  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Rooheeter.  It  is  la  the  dimese  and  arehdeaoonry 
of  Rochester.  The  church  wae  granted  by  Henry  I.  to  the 
bishops  of  Rochester,  One  of  uwso  gave  it  to  the  priory 
of  that  city ;  but  by  one  of  his  successors  it  was,  towards 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  transferred  to  the  newly- 
founded  hospitel  at  Stroud.  The  monks  of  Rochester  priory 
appealed  to  the  Pope  |  and  after  many  years  eontesi  and 
many  decrees  and  confirmations  in  favour  of  each  party,  il 
remained  with  tbe  hospitel,  the  master  of  that  institution 
appointing  a  vicar  to  celebrate  divine  serviee.  Just  before 
the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses,  the  master  and 
brethren  of  the  hospital  resigned  theh  hospital  and  all  itt 
possessions  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Roofaester;  and 
when,  by  the  dissolutioui  the  possessions  of  the  priory  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  king,  he  granted  the  advowson  of  the 
vicarage  to  the  Dean  and  (Chapter  of  Rochester,  in  which  il 
is  still  vested. 

An  endowment  of  20/.  per  annum  for  a  eharity-sohool  was 
bequeathed  by  a  Dr.  Charles  Milner,  of  Preston  Hall,  in 
this  parish,  who  died  in  1771. 

Close  to  the  Medway,  a  small  distance  west  of  the  village, 
was  a  Carmelite  friary,  founded  a.d.  1S40,  by,  or  under 
the  patronage  of.  Lord  Ghrey  of  Codner.  At  the  suppression 
of  monasteries,  the  site,  precinct,  and  lands  of  this  were 
granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  and  on  the  rebellion  of  his 
son  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  were  forfeited  to  the  crown. 
Queen  Elizaboth  granted  them  to  the  Sedley  family,  and 
they  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Finch,  Earls 
of  AylesforU,  In  the  mansion  of  this  &mily,  and  in  the  do- 
mestic offices,  many  portions  of  the  friary  buildings  are  stiU 
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fUUe.  We  ttka  dw  &llowiiig  dMoiptiim  fiom  Huted's 
Hitlory  iff  Kent. 

'  Tba  KreatMt  put  of  the  Bntwnt  priory  remtins  veiy  fair, 
and  hj  nr  the  leut  demolished  of  an;  coaventual  edi&ce 
in  these  putl.  The  great  gate  from  the  road  is  yet  entire. 
It  opens  to  I  large  square  court,  in  which  are  seen  all  the 
door-ways  to  the  cells.  The  side  where  the  hieli  buttresses 
ue  left,  on  the  left  hand  within  the  gate,  was  the  great  hall 
or  refectory,  now  divided  into  rooms.  The  kitchen  was  like- 
wise on  the  east  side  of  the  square,  as  appears  by  the  largo 
Are-places  in  one  part  of  it.  The  obapel  was  that  part  of  the 
builaiug  which  stands  east  and  west ;  the  north  side  of  it 
finnts  the  garden  as  tbe  loutb  does  the  river ;  the  east  win- 
dow of  it  was  where  now  is  the  dining-room  or  ^llery-door 
with  the  iron  balcony  fiu;ing  the  town.  The  prmcip^  part 
of  this  priory,  as  the  hall,  chapel,  cloisters,  &c.,  was  con- 
verted into  stately  apartments  by  Sir  John  Banks  (who  re- 
sided here  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century), 
and  the  cloisters  were  by  him  inclosed  and  paved  with  white 
and  black  marble.  There  is  a  fair  high  stone  wall  which 
fronts  the  road  and  incloses  the  garden,  the  same  as  when 
in  iUantient  state.'— (Vol.  iv.  Sded.  179S.) 

There  are  in  the  parish  tbe  ruins  of  the  antient  &ee 
chapel  of  Longsole,  now  used  as  a  bam,  and  called,  from  its 
lonely  situation,  'The  Hermitage.'  It  is  about  two  miles 
from  the  town,  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Medway.  On  the 
window-frame  of  a  large  antient  bam  (belonsing  to  Preston 
Hall  in  this  parish),  built  of  stone,  as  well  as  on  an  out- 
house near  it,  also  of  stone,  and  on  a  chimney-piece,  are  the 
letters  TG  with  tbe  date  1102  in  Arabic  figures.  The  use 
of  these  at  so  early  a  period  has  given  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion among  antiquaries:  the  inscription  is  probably  of  a 
much  later  date,  and  refers  not  to  the  dale  of  the  erection  of 
the  building. 

But  the  most  remarkable  monument  of  antiquity  is  that 
called  Kit's  Coty  House,  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
about  a  mile  N.E.  of  the  village.  It  is  composed  of  four 
large  stones,  of  tbe  stone  called  Kentish  rag,  according  to 
Grose ;  while  Hasted  vaguely  describes  them  as  being  '  of 
the  pebble  kind.'  Tbe  foUowing  description  of  this  monu- 
ment is  given  by  Stow  in  his  Chronxcle,  and  quoted  by 
Ur.  Colebrooke  in  the  Archeeologia,  vol.  ii.  p.  US  (pub, 
1773) : — '  I  have  myself,  in  company  with  divers  worshipful 
and  learned  gentlemen,  beheld  it  in  anno  1590,  and  is  of 
tour  Hat  stones,  one  of  them  standing  upright  in  the  middle 
of  two  others,  inclosing  the  edge  sides  of  the  first,  and  tiio 
iburth  laid  flat  aloft  ttra  other  three,  and  Is  of  such  height 
that  men  ma;  stand  <m  either  side  tbe  middle  stone  in  time 
of  storm  or  tempest  safb  from  wind  and  raiu,  being  defended 
with  the  breadth  of  the  stones,  having  one  at  their  backs, 
one  on  either  aide,  and  the  fourth  over  their  heads ;  and 
about  a  coit's  cast  from  this  monument  lieth  another  great 
stone,  much  part  thereof  in  the  ground,  as  fallen  down 
where  tbe  same  had  been  affixed.'  '  This  last  stone,'  says 
Mr.  Colebrooke, '  lies  about  seventy  paces  to  the  N.W.  in  the 
same  field.    The  thickness  is  half  buried ;  but  from  its 

f resent  position,  it  seems  as  if  it  had  once  stood  upright.' 
t  has  since  been  buried  'forthe  convenience  of  agriculture.' 
It  may  be  observed,  that  tbe  openings  formed  by  the  stones 
of  Kit's  Coty  House  are  not  of  eaual  dimensions,  but  the 
larger  one  bonts  between  E.  and  N.E.,  whence  some  writers 
(as  GtDse)  describe  them  as  forming  three  sides  of  a  square. 
The  upper  stone  is  not  quite  parallel  to  the  horizon,  but  in- 
clines towards  the  W.  or  S.'W.  opening,  in  an  angle  of  about 
nine  degrees.  The  dimensions  of  the  stones  are  as  follows. 
We  take  them  from  Grose's  Jatitfuitiet. 

Upright  stone  on  the  N.  or  N.W.  side,  eight  feet  high, 
eight  feet  broad,*  two  feet  thick:  estmiatad  weight,  eight 
and  a  half  ton*. 

Upright  stone  on  the  S.  or  8.B.  side,  ^bt  feet  hign, 
seven  and  a  half  feet  tooad,  two  Ibet  thick .  estimated 
weiElit,  eight  tons. 

Upright  stone  between  these,  very  irregular,  medium 
dimensions,  five  feet  high,  Ave  feet  broad,  fourteen  inches 
tliick :  estimated  weight,  about  two  tons. 

Upper  stone,  very  ur^^lar,  eleven  feet  long,  eight  feet 
broad,  two  fbet  thick:  estimated  weight,  about  ten  tons. 

None  of  the  stones  have  any  marks  of  workmanship. 

•  HUM  HT*  Hilt  tfme  b  uv  maa  tnl  In  Ixdihl,  wd  nUm  ■>■)»  ia 
bnadth.  to  tba  otlier  d>m«ulaiu  uid  welxhU  ha  unci  wlUi  OroBa,  tttm 
«ha  II  la  UkriT  ha  lac*  il»am.    Tlui  dhnmHaai  |WiB  Id  th*  AsikiMJIyiii 
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At  the  distance  of  two  fields  southward  from  Kit's  Coiy 
House,  in  the  bottom  nearer  to  Ayledbrd,  is  a  hesp  of  llie 
like  kind  of  stones,  some  of  which  are  partly  upright,  and 
others  lying  in  a  circle  round  them,  in  all  to  the  number  al 
nine  or  ten.  Those  that  are  partly  upright,  with  a  large 
one  lying  across  them,  appear  to  have  once  formed  a  kind 
of  structure  like  that  of  'Kit's  Coty  House,  and  to  hai-e 
had  the  same  aspect :  the  whole  heap  is  now  inter^own 
with  elms  and  othec  coppice  shrubs.  This  monumenl 
of  antiquity  is  supposed  to  have  been  demolished  by  some 
persona  digviug  a  trench  beneath  it,  in  hope  of  finding 
treasure.  (Hasted's  Hiifory  of  Kent.)  Stilt  nearer  to 
Aylesford  is  a  remarkable  stone,  called,  from  its  shape,  tbe 
Coffin. 

Respecting  tbe  origin  of  Kit's  Coty  House,  as  well  si  oF 
its  singular  name,  different  opinions  tue  entertained.  It 
appears  that  about  A.o.  455,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  llic 
Saxons  in  England,  under  Hengist  and  Horsa.  when  hotti- 
hties  broke  out  between  them  and  the  Britons,  a  battle  luik 

Elace  at  Aylesford,  one  of  the  three  which  are  tbougbi  lo 
Bve  compelled  the  Saxons  to  leave  the  island  for  a  lime. 
(Turner's  History  qf  the  Anglo-Saxons,  book  iii.  c.  1.)  In 
this  battle,  Catigern,  brother  of  Guortemir,  or  Vortimcr,  the 
British  commander,  fell,  as  also  Horsa,  oue  of  the  Suuii 
chieftains.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  this  is  the  moim- 
ment  of  Catigem ;  and  tlie  name.  Kit's  Coty  House,  ii 
considered  by  Stow,  Camden,  Grose,  and  others,  to  be 
derived  fh>m  the  name  of  that  person.  Grose  has  ihii 
passage :  '  Perhaps  the  appellation  of  Ket's  Coily  House' 
(so  he  writes  it)  '  may  be  thus  illustrated :  Ket  or  Cat  \i 
possibly  the  familiar  abhreviation  of  Catigem ;  and  in 
Cornwall,  where  there  are  many  of  these  monuments,  those 
stones,  whose  length  and  breadth  greatly  exceed  thtir 
thickness, 'are  called  coits:  Kit's  Coity  House  may  Ihea 
express  Catigem's  House  built  with  coits,  and  mi^jlit  have 
been  a  taunting  retlection  on  the  memory  of  that  cbampi'm 
for  the  British  liberty,  used  by  the  Saxons  when  in  possesion 
of  the  county  of  Kent.'  Mr.  Colebrooke  inclines  to  think  it 
is  tho  sepulchral  monument  of  Horsa,  which  is  comniani]' 
supposed  to  he  at  Horsted,  a  manor  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
rood  from  Rochester  to  Maidstone,  about  two  miles  from 
the  former,  where  are  many  large  stones  scattered  about  ibe 
fields,  some  standing  upright,  others  thrown  down.  (See 
Hasted's  Hist,  qf  Kent.}  The  name  of  Kit's  Coty  Houm 
Mr.  Colebrooke  supposes  to  be  derived  fh>m  some  old  shep' 
herd,  who  used  to  keep  sheep  on  this  plain,  and  to  shelter 
himself  from  the  weather  in  this  monument.  Mr.  Pegee 
lArc/uBai.vo\,  iv.,p.  110,  etseq.)  considers  Hr.  Ctiebrooke's 
hypothesis  very  doubtful,  and  regards  this  and  other  crom- 
lechs  as  places  of  devotion  rather  than  sepulchral  monu- 
ments. Bede  (quoted  by  Mr.  Colebrooke)  observ'es  tbit  tbe 
place  where  Horsa  wag  buried  retained  his  name:  his 
words  are  '  hactenus  in  orientalibus  Canlii  partibus  moiiu- 
mentum  habuit  suo  nomine  inaigne,'  Now  we  suppose  iiO 
one  will  pretend  to  say  that  the  name  of  Hona  is  inL-orpo 
rated  in  the  present  btle  of  this  monumenL  The  nime  is 
variously  written :  Keith  Coty  House,  by  Camden ;  Citscota 
House,  by  Lambarde  (Peramhulation  q/Kant,  edit,  of  i  5  9GI  i 
Cit'i  dotihwse,  by  Stow ;  and  diflerently  by  othei  viiteis. 
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Besides  the  above  engagement,  between  the  Britons  and 
Saxons,  Aylesford  deserves  notice  as  the  place  to  which 
Edmund  Ironside,  about  the  year  1016,  pursued  the  Danes 
whom  he  had  defeat^  at  Otford.  Dr.  Plott  was  inclined  to 
fix  the  Roman  station  Vagniacro  at  Aylesford;  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  followers  in  this  opinion. 

The  name  of  this  place  has  been  variously  wHtten.  The 
Saxon  Chronicle  calls  it  ^gelesford.  According  to  Nen- 
nnis  (a  British  historian  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventh 
century)  the  Saxons  called  it  Episford,  and  the  Britons 
Sathcnegabail,  or  Saissenaig-Hobail,  from  the  overthrow  of 
the  Saxons  here.  Asser  (in  the  time  of  Alfred,  who  died 
about  A.D.  900)  calls  it  ifigelsthrep ;  in  Domesdav  Book  it 
is  Elesford,  in  later  writers  Aillesford,  and  in  Leland  and 
Camden,  Ailesford. 

The  manor  of  Aylesford  was,  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
Survey,  a  royal  demesne.  It  was  subsequently  held  by  the 
Greys'of  Codnor,  the  Wyatts,  and  others. 

In  one  place  in  the  parish  are  several  springs,  which 
change  the  stones  in  them,  as  well  as  pieces'of  wood,  to  a 
cArmine  hue,  which  becomes  deeper  when  they  are  taken 
out  and  have  become  dry.  The  water  flows  from  a  deep 
chalky  loose  soil,  is  very  chilly,  and  has  a  rough  taste ;  but 
there  are  no  chalybeate  qualities  belonging  to  it  (Hasted*s 
HtJtt,  of  Kent.) 

AYLSHAM,  or  AYLESHAH  (written  in  Domesdav 
Book  *  Elesham*),  a  market-town  in  the  hundred  of  South 
Krpingbam,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  about  1 1  miles  N. 
by  W.  uf  Norwich,  and  120  N.N.E.  from  London  through 
Norwich,  or  118  through  East  Dereham.  It  is  on  the  ri^ht 
or  S.W.  bank  of  the  river  Bure,  one  of  the  streams  which 
unite  just  above  the  town  of  Great  Yarmouth.  Aylsham 
was,  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  and  III.,  the  chief  place  in 
Norfolk  for  the  linen  manufacture ;  and  in  old  records  the 
'  Ailesham  webs*  and  'Ailesham  linens,*  and  '  the  fine  cloth 
of  Ailesham*  are  frequently  mentioned.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  linen  manufocture  had  in  a  great  degree 
(^iven  way  to  the  woollen,  and  about  the  time  of  James  I.  it 
was  chiefly  inhabited  by  knitters ;  but  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry has  since  decayed,  and  no  particular  manufacture 
DOW  prevails  in  the  town,  unless  it  be  that  a  few  looms  are 
employed  for  the  Norwich  manufacturers.  The  market,  for- 
merly on  Saturday,  is  at  present  on  Tuesday ;  the  business 
k  chiefly  in  corn :  there  are  two  fairs  in  the  year.  The 
hver  Bure  was  made  navigable  for  boats  of  thirteen  tons 
burden,  and  drawing  two  feet  four  or  five  inches  water,  in 
the  years  1773-1779.  It  had  previously  been  navigable 
only  to  (}oltishall,  six  or  seven  miles  below  Aylsham.  The 
parish  is  large,  containing  4250  acres.  The  population  in 
1&3I  was  2334. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  was 
built  by  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  fourth  son  of 
Edward  III.,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is  in  the  deco- 
rated English  style.  It  has  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  two 
aisles  to  each ;  also  two  transepts ;  the  north  is  called  St 
Peter's  Chapel,  and  ihe  south  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  There  is  a  square  tower,  with  a  small  spire  on  the 
top.  The  church  contains  several  monumental  brasses,  a 
rirhly-carved  font,  and  in  the  south  window  a  neat  painting 
uf  the  Salutation,  put  up  in  1516.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
a<Tording  to  Blomofield,  though  other  authorities  erro- 
neously call  it  a  rectory.  It  is  in  the  diocese  and  arch- 
deaconry of  Norwich,  and  the  presentation  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury,  to  whom  the  impro- 
priate i«etory  was  granted.  There  are  two  dissenting 
places  of  wonhip. 

There  is  a  national  school  at  Aylsham.  It  was  originally 
s  free-school,  endowed  by  Robert  Jannys,  who  was  mayor 
of  Norwich  in  1517 ;  but  the  endowment  is  small  (a  school- 
r  iom  and  master's  house,  with  above  an  acre  of  land,  and 
lit/,  paid  by  the  corporation  of  Norwich),  and  it  is  chiefly 
supported  by  voluntary  oontributious.  The  county  bride- 
veil  is  in  this  town. 

The  country  round  Aylsham  is  the  most  agreeable  in 
Norfolk,  and  when  Blomefield  wrote  his  history  (towards 
the  middle  of  the  last  century)  it  was  much  frequetpted  in  the 
^Qmmer  season  on  account  of  a  spa  or  mineral  spring,  about 
klf  a  mile  from  die  town.  (Blomefleld's  Hist,  of  Norfolk,) 
AYR,  a  royal  burgh  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  the 
rount)'  town  of  the  shire  to  which  it  gives  name.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Ayr,  near  its  mouth,  and 
i«  77  miles  S.W.  of  Eilinburgh,  and  34  S.S.W.  of  Glasgow. 
The  name  Ayr  is  supposed  to  be  of  Celtic  origin,  and  to 


have  been  first  given  to  the  river,  fVom  which  it  lui  hma 
transferred  to  the  town :  the  meaning  is  Mtn,  or  shallow. 

The  principal  street  (called  High-street)  is  broad,  with 
two  rows  of  well-built  houses.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas, 
and  was  entirely  re-paved  some  years  since,  so  that  it  is 
now  one  of  the  cleanest  and  best-paved  burghs  in  Scot 
land.  At  the  end  of  the  street  is  the  old  bridge  over  the 
Ayr,  connecting  the  town  with  the  burgh  New  Town  upon 
Ayr,  which,  though  a  distinct  parish,  may  be  considerea  as 
a  suburb ;  and,  with  the  adjacent  villages  of  Wallace  Town 
and  Content,  is  included  in  the  boundaries  of  the  present 
parliamentary  borough  of  Ayr.  A  little  below  this  old  bridge 
18  the  new  bridge,  an  elegant  structure  of  five  arches,  which 
connects  Sandgate-street  in  Avr  with  Main-street  in  New 
Town.  At  the  junction  of  High-street  and  Sandgate-street 
stand  the  town  public  buildings,  consisting  of  an  elegant 
suite  of  assembly-rooms,  and  a  public  reading-room  well 
supplied  with  periodicals  and  newspapers.  There  is  a  spire 
in  the  centre  of  the  building  217  feet  high,  which  is  much 
admired.  These  buildinn  were  erected  by  the  corporation 
at  the  cost  of  10,000/.  Near  the  south  end  of  Sandgate- 
street  is  Wellington-square  (the  name  of  which  indicates 
its  modern  erection),  having  at  its  western  extremity  the 
county  Duildings,  containing  court  and  record  rooms,  and 
other  public  offices.  Behind  these  is  the  county  jail  for 
debtors  and  criminals,  erected  on  the  most  approved  prin- 
ciples, and  in  an  airy  situation  near  the  sea.  Wellington- 
square  is  of  considerable  size.  From  the  houses  on  the 
north  side  to  those  on  the  south,  it  is  about  300  feet  wide, 
and  the  length  from  the  road  towards  Carrick,  into  which  its 
eastern  extremity  opens,  to  the  court-house  on  the  west,  is 
about  600  feet.  South  of  it  another  new  square,  of  much 
smaller  dimensions,  has  been  commenced,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  new  streets  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  In  High- 
street  is  a  new  building  called  Wallace  Tower,  erected  in 
the  place  of  an  old  building  bearing  the  same  name,  and 
said  to  have  been  the  occasional  residence  of  the  Scottish 
hero.  In  front  of  the  building  is  a  statue  of  Wallace,  exe- 
cuted by  Thorn,  the  sculptor  of  Tam  O'Shanter  and  Souter 
Johnnie.  Ayr  is  the  residence  of  persons  in  easy  circum- 
stances, professional  men,  and  tradesmen ;  and  the  business 
which  is  done  arises  much  from  its  rank  as  county  town,  and 
from  the  residence  of  several  of  the  gentry.  There  are  two 
banking  establishments,  besides  branches  of  the  Bank  of 
Scotland  and  the  Union  Bank  of  Glasgow.  New  Town  is 
the  seat  of  the  coal  trade.  The  different  character  of  the 
population  of  the  two  places  may  be  estimated  by  this,  that 
though  the  parish  of  New  Town  has  more  than  half  as 
many  inhabitants  as  Ayr,  there  are  only  40  female  ser- 
vants, while  in  Ayr  there  are  589.  A3rr  has  166  capitalists, 
bankers,  professional  and  other  educated  men ;  New  Town 
only  31. 

The  harbour  is  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  nver  Ayr; 
and  fh)m  each  side  of  the  mouth  a  pier  runs  out  into  the 
sea,  as  far  as  low-water  mark.  The  length  of  the  south 
pier  (that  of  Ayr)  is  about  1250  feet,  and  the  len^h  of  the 
north  pier  (that  of  New  Town)  about  1 150  feet*.  There  is  a 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  the  depth  of  the  water 
at  spring  tides  is  fourteen  feet ;  so  that  vessels  exceeding 
200  tons  registered  burden  can  be  brought  over  the  bar  in 
safety.  There  are  two  light-houses  to  guide  vessels  into 
the  harbour.    The  dues  exceed  1000/.  annually. 

There  are  two  parish  kirks  in  Ayr :  the  old  one  stands  at 
the  back  of  the  High-street,  on  the  east  side  of  the  town  ; 
and  the  new  one  at  the  head  of  Cathcart-street  The  parish 
kirk  in  New  Town  stands  in  Main-street,  not  far  from  the 
bridge.  Besides  these  places  of  worship  of  the  establish- 
ment, there  are  Episcopalian  and  Catholic  chapels,  and 
meeting-houses  connected  with  the  following  bodies  of  dis- 
senters: viz.,  Burghers,  Anti- Burghers,  Relief,  Came- 
ronians.  Independents,  Methodists,  and  Moravians. 

Close  to  the  new  parochial  kirk  of  Ayr  is  the  academy, 
which,  from  the  celebrity  of  the  teachers,  has  drawn  many 
families  to  the  town  for  the  education  of  their  children.  The 
number  of  scholars  averages  from  500  to  600  annually:  the 
building  is  very  handsome.  This  has  benefited  the  town 
by  causing  an  increase  of  the  buildings,  and  an  improve- 
ment in  the  society.  Ayr  is  a  place  of  gaiety  and  fashion. 
It  has  a  theatre  close  to  Wellington-square ;  and  its  races, 
which  are  held  on  a  course  about  a  mile  south  of  the  town, 
are  well  attended.    On  the  roads  to  Maybole,  and  along  the 

*  Th«  me«siirem«DU  generally  om  mode  on  the  plan  coBlaincd  la  Ilia 
bouncUry  reporto. 
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'coast  to  Carrick,  are  a  number  of  villas,  chiefly  inhabited 
by  persons  who  are  in  business  in  Ayr. 

To  the  west  of  the  town,  between  it  and  the  shore,  stood 
the  fort  built  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  but  demolished  at  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  It  was  defended  by  six  bastions, 
and  two  or  three  places  appear  to  have  been  intended  for 
magazines.  In  its  area,  of  about  ten  acres,  was  included 
the  ancient  parochial  kirk  of  St.  John  the  Baptist;  in 
which  the  Scottish  Parliament  met  to  confirm  the  title 
of  Robert  Bruce  to  the  throne  of  Scotland.  Tliis  kirk 
Cromwell  appropriated  as  an  armoury,  and  gave  the  burgh 
1000  marks  English  (666/.  \3s.  4d.)  to  build  a  new  one, 
viz.,  that  which  is  mentioned  above  as  "the  Old  Kirk,"  built 
In  1654.  The  tower  of  the  kirk  within  the  fort  still  remains, 
and  there  are  some  relics  of  the  fort  itself.  Ayr  is  one  of 
the  towns  at  which  the  high  court  of  justiciary  for  the 
southern  circuit  (corresponding  to  the  English  assize  courts) 
is  held.  Sheriff,  justice  of  peace,  and  burgh  courts,  are 
also  regularly  held. 

The  trade  of  Ayr,  in  fbrmer  times,  consisted  in  a  wceai 
degree  in  the  importation  of  wine  fVom  France,  and  the 
population  was  then  considerable.  There  was  a  tradition, 
that  nearly  250  years  ago  2000  persons  died  of  the  plague. 
Subsequently  the  town  declinea;  and  in  1745  the  popu- 
lation (of  the  parish,  as  it  seems)  was  reckoned  at  no  more 
than  2U00 ;  but  it  must  have  increased  rapidly  soon  after, 
as  in  )  755  it  was  returned  at  nearly  3000.  At  present  the 
tnide  of  Ayr  consists  chiefly  in  the  export  of  coals  to  Ire- 
land, and  the  import  of  timber  ana  deals  from  British 
America,  and  of  iron  and  hemp  from  the  Baltic.  Ship- 
building and  fishing  are  carried  on  to  some  extent,  the  sand- 
banks of  the  coast  abounding  in  all  sorts  of  white  fish.  A 
considerable  woollen  manufactory  has  been  lately  com- 
menced, which  bids  fair  to  be  attended  with  beneficial  re- 
sults. The  rise  of  New  Town  into  importance  is  more  recent 
than  that  of  Ayr,  and  has  been  owing  to  its  collieries, 
which  are  now  flourishing.  The  population  of  the  burgh 
and  parish  of  Ayr  in  1831,  was  7606  ;  that  of  New  Town, 
4020 ;  and  Wallace  Town  and  Content,  4277 :— together, 
15,903.  There  are  two  weekly  markets  at  Ayr  on  Tues- 
day and  Friday,  and  four  fairs  in  the  year. 

Ayr  is  said  to  have  been  a  place  of  note  at  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  was  erected  into  a  burgh  bv  William  the 
Lion,  king  of  Scotland,  in  the  year  1202.  The  corporation 
consists  of  a  provost,  two  baillies,  a  dean  of  guild,  a  treasurer, 
and  twelve  councillors;  and  has  an  annual  revenue  of 
2100/.,  and  a  debt  approaching  to  near  20,000/.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  magistrates  extends  over  the  whole  parish. 
It  is  a  contributory  burgh,  returning  conjointly  with  Irvine, 
Campbeltown,  Inverary,  and  Oban  (the  last  three  in 
Argyleshire),  one  member  to  parliament. 

New  Town  is  a  burgh  of  barony ;  the  burgesses  or  free- 
men are  limited  in  number  to  forty-eight,  and  each  pos- 
sesses what  is  called  a  lot  or  freedom,  consisting  of  four 
acres*  of  arable  land,  besides  the  right  of  pasturage  on  the 
common  of  150  acres,  which  right  is  enjoyed  only  by  the 
burgesses.  The  common  revenue  of  the  burgh  is  small. 
The  community  meet  every  year  to  elect  their  magistrates 
and  oflScers,  when  two  baillies,  a  treasurer,  and  six  coun- 
cillors are  chosen. 

The  boundaries  of  the  parliamentarv  borough  of  Ayr,  as 
fixed  in  1832,  comprehend  parts  of  tne  three  parishes  of 
Ayr,  New  Town,  and  St.  (Jiiivox,  and  contain  a  population 
of  14,817. 

The  coast  to  the  north  and  south  of  Ayr  is  flat ;  on  the 
east  the  country  rises  gradually.  The  soil  of  Ayr  parish 
seems  to  be  better  than  that  of  New  Town.  They  are  both 
in  the  presbytery  of  Ayr,  and  the  synod  of  Ayr  and  Glasgow. 
New  Town  was  separated  from  the  parishes  of  Monkton  and 
Prestick,  and  formed  into  a  separate  parish  in  1779. 

In  the  narish  of  Ayr  (at  least,  in  that  of  Alloway,  which 
has  been  long  annexed  to  it),  Robert  Bums  was  born,  in 
1759.  The  house  stands  by  the  road-side,  about  two  miles 
from  Ayr,  and  is  pointed  out  to  the  traveller  by  a  board  with 
an  inscription.  On  a  height  between  the  kirk  of  Alloway 
and  the  bridge  of  Doon,  a  monument  has  been  erected  to 
the  poet's  memory.  It  is  built  of  pure  white  stone,  is  in  the 
form  of  a  Grecian  temple,  and  contains  aportrait  of  Burns, 
and  some  relics  connected  with  him.  The  scenery  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  delightful  in  the  extreme,  which  causes  it 
to  be  a  place  much  resorted  to  by  strangers.    Johannes 

*  It  doM  not  appear  whether  Sooloh  men*  or  statuta  acres  mo  BOHkL    Th^ 
^oolih  •!»  if  niW  JBoo  ibaa  AM  jiwi  A  f|ii«cta  J&vUAb  M^^ 


Scotus,  or  Engena.  one  of  the  lights  of  the  dark  ages,  and 
the  Chevalier  Ramsay,  are  claimed  as  natives  of  the  pariih 
of  Ayr, 

There  was  formerly  a  monastery  of  Dominicans,  or  Uack 
friars  (the  first  they  had  in  Scotland),  and  one  of  the  Ob. 
servantines.  A  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  said  to  have 
worked  many  miracles. 

(Webster's  Topographical  Did,  qfScolland;  Sinclair's 
Statistical  Account ;  Vl&y  fair  b  Description  (^Scotland^kc) 

AYRSHIRE,  a  county  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Scotland, 
deriving  its  name  from  the  town  iust  described.  The  Frith 
of  Clyde,  an  arm  of  the  sda  which  washes  it  on  the  W.  side, 
forms  a  bay,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  town  of  Ayr.  ThU 
town  divides  into  nearly  equal  parts  the  portion  of  coast  be- 
longing to  the  county,  being  distant,  m  a  straight  line, 
from  its  northern  extremity  Bbont  thirty-one  mues;  aud 
about  thirty-five  miles  from  the  southern.  The  distance  of 
the  two  extremities  from  one  another  in  a  direct  line  is 
about  sixty  miles.  Such  a  line  would  be  in  a  diroctioi 
nearly  N.  by  E.  and  S.  by  W. 

The  inland  boundary,  leaving  the  northern  point  of  tie 
coast  just  mentioned,  runs  in  an  irregular  line  towards  tbe 
S.E.,  and  separates  Ayrshire  from  Kenfrewshire  and  La- 
narkshire :  after  it  reaches  the  most  eastern  point  (which  ii 
about  forty-four  miles  from  tbe  northern  extremity  of  the 
c^ast,  and  about  twenty-six  or  twenty -seven  miles  E.  by  N. 
of  the  town  of  Ayr),  it  turns  to  the  S.W.  and  with  many 
windings  reaches  the  southern  point  of  the  coast,  which  is 
distant  from  the  most  ea&tern  point  of  the  shire  abuut 
fifty-six  miles  in  a  straight  line.  This  last  part  of  tbe 
boundary  divides  this  shire  from  those  of  Dumfries,  Kirk-  I 
cudhright  and  Wigton. 

The  southern  and  eastern  parts,  with  a  small  portion  of  . 
the  northern  part,  are  the  most  hilly ;  and  some  of  the  eiui- 
nences  are  of  considerable  height  Along  the  shores  of 
the  Frith  are  narrow  plains,  abounding  with  gravel ;  tlto 
country  inland  rises  into  hills«  which  inclose,  as  within  an 
amphitheatre,  the  best  part  of  the  county.  The  principal 
hill^  are  as  follows : — 

Ffel. 

Knockdolian,  a  conical  mountain  near  the  coast  in 

the  southern  part  of  the  county  .  •        155fl* 

Cairn-table,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  .  USIH* 
Blackside-end,  in  the  parish  of  Som,  near  the  river 

Ayr  ...  .1560+ 

Carleton  Hdl        ]  f  1620J  or  15')4* 

Knookdaw  pear  Knockdolian     .     <  1554* 

Knocknorman       i  i  1540+ 

Ben-erard,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  •  1440<( 
Misty  Law,  on  the  border  of  Renfrew  and  Ayr  •  1 240* 
Ailsa  Craig,  a  rock  off  the  coast  .  .        1098} 

Brown  Carrick  Hill,  a  little  way  souCh  of  tbe  town  of 
Ayr  .....         924} 

Ayrshire  is  a  natural  basin.    Many  streams  rise  near  the 
inland  boundary,  and  flow  through  the  county  into  the  sea; 
but  the  shortness  of  their  course  prevents  tbetn  fh>m  becoming 
of  much  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.    The 
Garnock,  rising  in  the  north,  and  pursuing  a  course  towards 
the  south,  unites  with  the  Irvine,  which  comes  from  the 
east ;  or  rather,  both  these  rivers  fUl  into  Irvine  harbour. 
Tbe  Irvine,  which  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  is  about  twenty 
miles  long.    The  Ayr  crosses  the  county   at  its  widest 
part,  flows  from  east  to  west,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  the 
town  of  Ayr.    It  has  a  course  of  from  thirty  lo  thirty-five 
miles.    The  Lugar  is  its  principal  ti^ibutary.    The  Doon 
rises  from  several  small  lochs  on  the  S.S.  border  of  tbe 
eounty,  and  passing  through  Loch  Doon,  flows  N.W.  till  it 
falls  into  the  sea  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ayr.    It 
is  of  about  the  same  length  as  that  river.     The  Girvan  and 
the  Sttnchar  rise  in  the  same  district  as  the  Doon,  and 
drain  the  southern  parts  of  the  county.     They  are  sboiit 
twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  long.    The  NiCh,  which  flows 
through  Dumfries- shire,  and  the  Cree,  wbioh  divides  Kirk- 
cudbrightshire from  Wigtonshire,  rise  in  Ayrshire  or  on  the 
border. 

There  are  several  small  lochs  near  the  eoutres  of  the 
Doon,  Grirvan,  vi^d  Stinchar.  Loch  Doon,  through  which 
the  river  Doon  runs,  is  about  nine  miles  long,  accordintt; 
to  the  Appendix  to  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Generai  Report  oj 
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Scoilami.*  Vut  by  meuurement  on  the  Map  of  Scotland, 
publiihed  by  the  Society  for  Diffusing  Useful  Knowledge,  it 
is  not  more  than  about  five  or  six,  which  agrees  with  the 
•tatement  in  Chalmera's  Caledonia,  The  last  authority 
givea  the  breadth  as  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  It  abounds 
with  fine  trout  .This  fish  is  common  in  many  of  the  other 
streaniB;  but  in  the  river  Ayr  itself,  the  quantity  has  been 
diminished,  partly  by  the  water  that  comes  from  the  coal 
and  iron  mines  and  lime  quarries  near  the  sources  of  the 
river. 

The  Craig  of  Ailsa  bes  in  the  tea  about  eight  miles  from 
the  southern  part  of  the  Ayrshire  coast.  It  is  not  a  mere  rock, 
but  the  summit  of  a  huee  sub-marine  mountain.  It  shelves 
rapidly  into  the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  deep  water  on  all 
sides  except  the  south-eastero,  where  the  accumulation  of  the 
debris  has  formed  a  small  beach.  It  is  about  two  miles  in 
circumference,  and  its  summit  rises  to  the  height  of  1098 
feet.  It  is  covered  with  verdure,  and  is  the  abode  of  goats 
and  rabbits,  guUs,  auks,  and  gannets.  Viewed  from  the 
N.W.,  its  form  is  heavy,  but  when  seen  from  the  north  it 
assumes  an  elegant  conical  figure. 

It  baa  on  tiui  N.W.  perpendicular  cliffs  200  to  300  feet 
high ;  but  on  the  other  sides  it  descends  into  the  sea  with  a 
slope  presenting  here  and  there  some  rocky  faces,  but  co- 
vered generaUy  with  grass  or  wild  flowers.  It  has  springs 
about  200  feet  below  its  summit. 

This  island  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  one  species  of 
rock,  an  even  and  small-grained  mixture  of  white  felspar 
and  tranaparent  quartz,  the  former  appearing  to  predomi- 
Date.  It  ia  mottled  by  minute  and  distinct  stains  of  a  black 
colour,  which  on  examination  are  seen  to  be  small  grains  of 
hornblende  dispersed  through  the  stone  as  from  a  common 
centre ;  and  giving  to  it,  according  to  their  proportion  to 
the  other  ingredienta*  a  darker  or  lighter  gray  tint.  The 
rock  is  commonly  amorphous,  and  breaks  into  irregular 
mAMcs :  but  in  several  parts,  and  especially  on  the  N.W. 
biile,  it  baa  a  columnar  structure.  The  columns  vary  in 
the  number  of  their  sides,  but  are  mostly  pentagonal  or 
aex agonal,  and  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  diameter :  they  are 
not  jointed,  but  rise  continuously  to  the  height  of  100  feet. 
Their  fracture  is  at  right  anjgles  to  their  axes,  and  hence 
their  summits  are  flat,  and  afford  a  habitation  for  numbers 
of  ganneta,  Their  dimensions  far  exceed  those  of  the 
basaltic  oolumna  of  Staffa;  and  ther  possess  a  requi^^ite 
which  the  latter  want,  the  power  of  catching  from  their 
lighter  coioitr  the  moat  varied  lights  and  reflections.  There 
i»  an  old  ruinous  castle  on  the  rock.  (See  an  account  of 
AiHa  by  Dr.  ML'CuUoch  in  the  Transactions  qfthe  Geolo- 
gt'-al  Sode^f^  Tol.  ii.  No.  18.) 

The  mineral  riches  of  Ayrshire  are  considerable.  Coal 
ii  abundant,  especially  in  the  middle  and  northern  parts  of 
the  county,  which  may  be  considered  as  included  in  the 
trreat  coal-field  of  Scotland.  Harbours  and  railroads  have 
been  formed  to  carry  on  the  export  coal  trade.  The  cool  is 
oi  different  varieties,  among  which  is  the  blende  coal,  found 
to  the  earth  charred,  or  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  cinder.  It 
bums  without  smoke  or  much  flame,  and  is  used  for  drying 
inain  and  malt.  Considerable  quantities  are  exported  t6 
Ireland  and  to  the  Western  Isles.  Cannel  coal  appears  to 
bare  been  dug  formerly,  but  we  are  not  able  to  ascertain 
vhether  or  not  it  is  procured  at  present  Near  SaltcoaU 
elcren  diifoent  strata  or  seams  of  coal  have  been  disco- 
vered. The  coal  of  these  seams  is  not  all  of  the  same  qua- 
litT.  They  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  who  sunk 
^fta,  constructed  the  harbour  of  Saltcoats,  and  built  salt- 
pans to  oonaume  the  oUierwiae  useless  part  of  the  coal. 
The  coal-field  near  SaUcoats  is  divided  into  three  parts  by 
tvo  dykes  or  natural  walls  of  whinstone. 

The  county  affords  abundance  of  limestone.  Freestone 
»  quarried  in  great  quantity;  and  there  is  some  whin- 
ktone  and  puddmgstone.  Mill- stones  of  coarse  granite  are 
quarried  at  Kilbride,  near  the  northern  part  of  the  coast, 
and  are  in  groat  request  for  their  hardness  and  durability. 
They  aie  smd  to  be  exported  even  to  the  West  Indies  and 
to  America.  Near  Auchinleck  is  a  quarry  of  black  stone 
much  used  for  building  ovens,  on  account  of  its  power  in 
letiiting  the  action  of  fire.  The  whetstone  known  by  the 
osme  of  Wateis>f-Ayr  stone  is  found  near  the  banks  of  the 
nver  Ajrr.    Marl  also  is  procured  in  many  places. 

Ironstone  is  obtained ;  and  at  Muirkirk,  near  the  eastern 
extiemity  of  the  county*  extensive  iron  works  are  carried  on. 
Lead,  plumbago  or  black-lead,  antimony,  and  cwper  (of 
each  ofwhich  the  quantity  la  imall)  may  be  oonaidered  as 


nearly  completing  the  list  of  all  the  minerals  of  Ayrshire. 
(Playfair's  Geographical  Description  of  Scotland;  Beau- 
ties cf  Scotland.) 

There  are  several  mineral  springs,  but  none  of  them  of 
such  repute  as  to  attract  many  visitors. 

The  soil  of  this  county  is  thus  distributed  by  Chalmers 
in  his  Caledonia  : 

Clay  soil         .       «       ,       261,960  acres 
Sand  or  light  soil        •  120,110 

Moss  and  moor  land       •       283,530 


Total    •        .    ^    665,600  statute  acres. 

The  light  or  sandy  soil  is  met  with  along  the  coast,  inter 
spersed  with  a  deep  and  fertile  loam.  On  the  eastern 
boundary  the  moor  lands,  intersected  with  mosses,  occur. 
Of  these  mosses,  Aird^s  moss  and  Moss-Mallock,  which  last 
is  partly  in  Lanark  and  Renfrew  shires,  may  be  noticed  for 
their  extent.  In  the  parish  of  Muirkirk  and  New  Cum- 
nock,  which  are  in  the  east  part  of  the  shire,  more  than  half 
the  land  is  moss.  The  clay  soil,  which  constitutes  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  land,  varies  in  its  character ;  it  is,  in  some 
parts,  strong  and  productive,  ^ile  in  others  it  is  spongy, 
wet,  and  cold;  producing  grass  unfit  fbr  fattening  cattle, 
and  merely  suflicient  for  keeping  alive  a  breeding  stock. 
(FuUarton's  General  Vtew  of  ine  Agriculture  of  the  County 
of  Ayr,) 

Till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  agricul- 
ture of  Ayrshire  was  in  a  most  wretched  condition.  There 
was  scarcely  a  practicable  road  ;  the  farmers*  houses  were 
mere  hovels;  the  lands  were  overrun  with  weeds  and 
rushes.  The  arable  farms  were  small,  fbr  the  tenants 
had  not  stock  for  larger  occupations ;  the  tenure  was  bad, 
and  the  tenant  harassed  by  a  multitude  of  vexatious  ser- 
vices to  Xhe  landlord.  The  land,  divided  into  the  croft  or 
infield,  and  outfield,  was  either  neglected  or  worn  out  by 
successive  crops  of  oats,  as  long  as  they  would  pay  fbr  seed 
and  labour,  or  by  an  ill- man  aged  rotation  of  two  or  three 
successive  crops  of  oats,  one  or  bear  (or  four-rowed  barley), 
followed  by  a  year  of  rest  The  wretched  condition  of  the 
country  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact,  that  little  butchers* 
meat  was  used  by  the  fhrmers,  except  a  portion  salted  at 
Martinmas  for  winter  stock ;  porridge,  oatmeal  cakes,  and 
some  milk  or  cheese,  constituted  the  chief  of  their  diet. 
Even  in  the  town  of  Ayr,  containing  fh>m  4000  to  5000  inha- 
bitants, not  more  than  fifty  head  of  cattle  were  slaughtered 
annually.  A  succession  of  bad  seasons,  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries, 
obliged  hundreds  of  families  to  fly  Ibr  subsistence  to  the 
north  of  Ireland;  and  the  poor  were  not  unfirequently 
obliged  to  subsist  by  bleeding  their  cattle,  and  mixing  the 
blood  with  any  oatmeal  they  could  procure.  (Fullarton  a 
General  View,  ^.) 

Wheat  is  not  cultivated  to  any  great  extent ;  and  though 
the  quality  of  that  which  is  raised  is  very  good,  yet  the  cul- 
tivation of  it  is  attended  by  many  disadvantages.  Big  or 
bear  is  generally  preferred  to  the  common  barley  ;  but  the 
principal  grain  raised  is  the  oat,  in  which  the  county 
stands  pre-eminent,  both  for  quality  and  produce.  Turnips 
are  increasing  ;  potatoes  are  universally  cultivated,  and  the 
artificial  grasses  on  all  improved  forms.  Flax  also  is  raised. 
The  best  rotation  of  crops  is  considered  to  be  oats  or  beans 
raised  after  ploughing  up  a  grass-field :  after  these,  in  dry 
soils,  turnips  or  other  green  crops,  such  as  kale,  vetches, 
tares,  or  potatoes.  In  very  strong  soils,  drilled  beans,  cab- 
bages, and  carrots  may  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  tur- 
nips. These  are  fbllowed  by  a  crop  of  barley  sown  with 
artificial  grass  seeds.  After  the  clover,  wheat  or  oats,  and, 
in  very  light  lands,  rye,    (Fullarton  s  General  View,  ^c.) 

Lime  is  the  most  common  manure.  On  the  coast,  sea- 
weed is  much  used,  and  soapers*  waste  is  in  great  request 
with  some  farmers. 

The  cattle  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  are  chiefly 
reared  for  the  market,  and  are  for  the  moat  part  of  the 
Galloway  breed.  They  are  commonly  Waok  er  brindled 
(though  some  are  white  or  dun),  and  the  best  are 
without  horns.  They  are  very  hardy,  and  grow  fit  where 
the  large  heavy  breed  of  some  other  counties  would  be 
starved.  Great  numbers  are  yearly  sent  to  England.  The 
cattle  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  is  partly  of  the 
Dunlop  breed,  which  has  been  established  there  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  their  milk.  Besides  these,  there  ia  a  breed  of 
brown  and  white  mottled  cattle,  which  ia  considered  to  have 
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been  introduced  at  a  considerably  later  period.  They  are, 
like  the  others,  excellent  milkers.  The  dairy  is  an  object  of 
great  attention  in  Ayrshire,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
cheese  is  made.  The  Dunlop  cheese  is  in  good  repute ;  and 
the  making  of  it  forms  almost  the  sole  business  of  the  farmers 
in  the  parish  of  Dunlop.  Other  breeds  of  cattle  are  more 
or  less  in  use  among  the  farmers :  as  the  Alderneys,  which 
are  occasionally  introduced  to  give  richness  and  colour  to 
the  milk  and  butter;  the  Irish,  which  are  large,  wide- 
homed,  and  raw-boned,  but  difficult  to  fatten ;  and  a  small 
Highland  breed,  which,  having  been  bred  on  the  hills,  im- 
prove rapidly  in  the  low  country,  and  are  esteemed  superior 
to  any  in  the  flavour  of  tho  meat  A  proportion  of  Dutch 
or  Holdernoss  cattle  had  been  propagated  in  former  times, 
but  they  seem  to  have  declined ;  and  the  attempts  made  to 
introduce  the  best  breed  of  the  wide-homed  Craven,  Lanca- 
shire, and  Leicestershire  cattle  appear  to  have  failed.  Oxen, 
it  may  be  observed,  are  scarcely  ever  used  at  plough. 

On  the  dry  lands  along  the  coast  a  small  white-faced 
breed  of  sheep  has  long  been  maintained.  They  produce  but 
little  wool,  and  that  of  middling  quality,  and  seem  to  have 
very  little  to  recommend  them.  The  native  sheep  is  bred  in 
great  numbers  on  the  moors.  These  are  among  the  hardiest, 
most  active,  and  most  restless  of  the  sheep  tril^.  They  are 
round,  firm,  and  well-shaped,  with  black  faces  and  horns. 
The  wool  is  scanty  in  quantity,  and  coarse  in  texture ;  but 
the  flesh  at  five  years  old  is  excellent,  and  the  tallow  equal 
to  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  carcase.  There  is  a  breed 
at  one  part  of  the  coast,  the  wool  of  which  is  very  fine.  The 
number  of  sheep  in  Ayrshire  has  been  stated  to  exceed  that 
of  any  other  county  in  Scotland. 

This  county,  with  the  adjoining  one  of  Lanark,  possesses 
a  valuable  breed  of  hardy  and  strong  work-horses,  superior 
perhaps  to  any  in  the  kingdom.  Tlxey  were  supposed  to 
nave  originated  from  some  Flanders  or  Holstein  horses, 
brought  over  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  one  of  the  dukes 
of  Hamilton;  but  it  appears  that  great  pains  had  been 
taken,  at  periods  long  anterior  to  that,  to  improve  the  Scot- 
tish horses  by  importations  firom  Denmark,  Flanders,  and 
Crermany.    There  is  hardly  an  ass  to  be  seen  in  Ayrshire. 

Although  a  prejudice  was  long  entertained  against  swine, 
it  has  for  some  time  been  giving  way ;  and  a  considerable 
number  are  now  fed  upon  the  refuse  of  the  dairy :  but  the 
breeding  of  them  has  not  been  so  systematically  conducted 
as  in  some  counties  of  England.  Rabbits  are  more  numerous 
than  in  any  other  county  in  Scotland.  They  are  bred  for 
their  fur ;  and  are  killed  fh)m  the  beginning  of  December 
to  the  end  of  February.  Dunghill  fowls  are  reared  at  almost 
every  farm-house  and  cottage,  but  other  kinds  of  poultry 
are  not  numerous ;  neither  are  pigeons  nor  bees. 

Between  two  and  three  centuries  ago  there  were  consi- 
derable forests  in  this  county.  At  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion a  forest  extended  ten  miles  eastward  from  the  town  of 
Ayr ;  but  this,  with  every  other  wood  of  any  extent  in  the 
county,  excepting  Dalrymple  wood  on  the  river  Doon,  be- 
longing to  the  Marqms  of  Ailsa,  has  been  entirely  destroyed ; 
and  nearly  a  century  ago  there  was  little  wood  in  the  county, 
except  the  natural  woods  of  oak  and  birch  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  Girvan,  Stinchar,  Doon,  and  Ayr.  There 
were  clumps  of  ash  and  sycamore  round  most  of  the  farm- 
houses in  the  north,  and  some  of  those  m  the  midland  and 
southern  parts.  At  present  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  country 
and  the  banks  of  its  numerous  rivers  are  thickly  studded 
with  plantations  around  the  mansions  of  the  proprietors.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  the  early  period  of  improvement, 
the  Scotch  fir  was  preferred  to  the  larch.  Plantations  of 
willows  for  hoops  and  baskets  have  been  made  with  con- 
siderable benefit.  There  is  a  reed  near  the  lakes  in  some 
parts  which  is  excellent  for  thatching. 

The  climate  of  Ayrshire  is  moist,  but  far  from  unhealthy. 
The  westerly  winds  blow  severely  on  the  coast ;  and  the 
part  near  the  Isle  of  Arran  is  subject  to  frequent  and  heavy 
showers,  the  clouds  being  attracted  by  the  lofty  mountains 
of  that  island.  The  air  is  milder  and  more  temperate  than 
in  the  east  of  Scotland ;  and  towards  the  western  or  coast 
side  it  is  pure  and  free  from  fogs.  Snows  melt  as  they  fall 
on  the  coast. 

The  manufactures  of  Ayrshire  are  important,  for  the  dis- 
trict possesses  considerable  advantages.  Fuel  is  abundant ; 
materials  for  building  are  at  hand ;  and  there  are  channels 
of  communication  open.  The  vicinity  of  Glasgow  and 
Paisley  seems  to  have  given  an  impulse  to  improvement. 
The  wooUea  manufacture  has  been  long  established;  and 


bonnets  and  serges  were  early  made  at  Kilmarnock.  Im 
proved  machinery  soon  came  in,  and  carpets,  cloths  (ex 
cept  the  finer  broad  cloths),  and  stockings  have  been  made. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  woollen  manufdc- 
ture  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  county,  and  is  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  aid  of  machinery.  Dyen 
and  fullers  have  established  themselves  in  connexion  with 
this  manufecture.  The  linen  manufacture  has  also  been 
introduced,  though  never  carried  to  any  great  extent  In 
the  village  or  town  of  Beith  there  is  a  considerable  manu- 
facture of  thread.  The  silk  manufacture  was  tried  above 
sixty  years  since,  but  it  did  not  become  permanent. 

The  cotton  manufacture,  having  been  established  in  Glas- 
gow and  Paisley,  soon  extended  itself  into  Ayrshire.  Great 
cotton  works  were  erected  at  the  village  of  Catrine  on  the 
river  Ayr ;  and  the  weaving  of  muslins  nas  been  cstablibhed 
nearly  all  over  the  county.  Bleaching,  as  connected  with 
the  cotton  trade,  has  also  been  extensively  carried  on. 

Leather  is  another  article  of  considerable  importance 
Tanneries  have  been  greatly  extended ;  and  the  leather  is 
employed  in  mtUung  shoes,  boots,  and  saddlery.  Of  the 
latter  some  is  exported  to  foreign  parts.  The  iron-works  of 
Muirkirk  have  been  already  noticed.  There  are  foundries 
in  many  other  places.  Pottery  for  domestic  purposes  is 
made,  but  not  to  any  great  amount,  or  with  much  profit. 
Kelp,  soda,  and  salt  have  all  been  made  to  advantage  aloo^ 
the  shore.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  neither  brick  nor 
tile  are  much  used  in  this  county  in  the  erection  of  houses, 
the  numerous  quarries  supplying  plenty  of  stone  for  build- 
ing,  and  tiles  being  neither  so  handsome  as  slate  nor  so 
warm  as  thatch. 

Formerly  there  were  no  other  roads  than  the  pathways 
which  led  to  church  or  to  market ;  but  now  roads  have  been 
made  in  almost  every  direction  in  which  they  are  wanted. 
There  is  a  rail-road  nine  miles  in  length  from  Troon  Point 
on  the  Frith  of  Clyde  to  Kilmarnock,  made  by  the  Duke  of 
Portland ;  and  others  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  as 
well  as  some  small  canals,  either  for  conveying  coals  to  Salt- 
coats, the  place  of  export,  or  transporting  minerals  to  the 
iron-works  at  Muirkirk.  A  canal  of  thirty-one  miles  was 
projected  firom  Glasgow  to  Ardrossan;  a  third  part  has 
been  executed,  viz.  from  Tradestown  opposite  Glasgow,  past 
Paisley,  to  the  village  of  Johnstone :  a  rail-road  has  been 
commenced  from  Ardrossan  to  the  canal  with  a  view  of  com- 
pleting the  communication. 

The  county  of  Ayr  contains  the  three  antient  districts  of 
Carrick,  Kyle,  and  Cunningham.  Carrick  includes  the 
country  to  the  south  of  the  river  Doon ;  Kyle,  the  oountiy 
between  the  Doon  and  the  Irvine  (which  is  again  subdi- 
vided into  King's  Kyle,  south  of  the  Ayr,  and  Kyle-Stewart, 
north  of  that  river) ;  and  Cunningham,  the  district  north  of 
the  Irvine.  These  divisions  are  marked  in  many  maps, 
and  are  used  in  speaking  of  the  county ;  but  they  have  had 
no  distinct  legal  existence  since  the  act  abolishing  here- 
ditary jurisdictions.  The  extent  of  these  different  districts 
and  their  comparative  population  are  thus  given  in  Sir  John 
Sinclair's  Generai  Report  qf  Scotland,  Appendix,  vol.  i. 

Carrick  396  sq.  miles    33  inhab.  to  the  sq.  mile. 

Kyle  380        „  75  „ 

Cunningham  260        „        135  „ 

This  gives  for  the  whole  county  1 036  square  miles,  or  663,040 
acres,  which  is  not  far  from  the  statement  given  by  Mr. 
Chalmers  in  his  Caledonia** 

The  comparative  population,  as  given  by  Sinclair,  was 
calculated  from  returns  previous  to  that  of  1801.  The  pro 
portion  calculated  from  the  returns  of  1831,  which  gave 
145,100  inhabitants  to  the  county  (assuming  the  calculation 
of  surface  given  above  to  be  accurate),  is  nearly  as  follows :— 

Carrick  between    64  and   65  to  a  square  mile. 

Kyle  between  147  and  148 

Cunningham  244 

For  the  whole  county  140 

The  chief  towns  in  Ayrshire  are  as  follows.  In  Kyle, 
Ayr,  the  shire  town,  a  royal  burgh,  having  in  its  parish  a 
population  of  7606  persons ;  and  Newtown  upon  Ayr,  which 
may  be  regojded  as  a  suburb  of  Ayr,  with  a  population  in 
the  parish  of  4020  persons.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
village  of  Troon,  which  has  risen  to  importance  from  the 
improvement  of  its  harbour,  the  rail-road  from  Kilmarnock, 
the  opening  of  the  extensive  quarries,  and  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  coal-trade.     In  Cunningham  is  the  burgh 

•  nayikir^a  D«iertpti<m  of  SeoUomd  fivM  1045  fquan  mU««  at  ibe  >ui>ct 
flcial  meuuTCiaeut. 
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of  Irvine  or  Irwine,  with  a  population  in  the  parish  of 
5200  persons:  it  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Irvine. 
The  lar^e  manufacturiug  town  of  Kilmarnock  (popu- 
lation ot  the  parish  18,093);  the  ports  of  Saltcoats 
(population  not  ascertained).  Ardrossan  (population  of  the 
parish  3494) ;  and  Largs  (population  2045),  which  is  fre- 
quented as  a  bathing-place,  are  also  in  this  division  of  the 
shire,  as  well  as  the  inland  towns  of  Stewarton  (which 
has  2234  inhabitants),  and  New  Milns  in  the  parish  of 
Loudon  (population  1650).  [See  Ardrossan,  Irvink, 
Kilmarnock,  Largs,  Saltcoats,  and  Stkwarton.]  In 
Carrick,  the  towns  of  Girvan  (population  of  the  parish  6430) 
and  Maybole  (population  of  tne  parish  6287)  have  risen  in 
importance  by  the  increase  of  manufactures,  and  by  the 
inrtux  of  operative  weavers,  chiefly  Irish.  [See  Girvan 
and  Maybole.]    Ayr  and  Irvine  have  custom-houses. 

The  county  returns  one  member  to  Parliament.  Ayr 
and  Irvine,  with  Campbeltown,  Inverary,  and  Oban,  in 
Arcryleshire,  make  up  one  district  of  burghs,  and  Kilmar- 
nix-k  is  a  contributory  burgh  of  the  Renfrew  district. 

The  population  returns  and  Playfair's  Description  of 
Srfptiand  contain  a  list  of  forty-six  parishes,  of  which 
sixteen  are  in  the  presbytery  of  Irvine,  twenty-eight  in 
that  of  Ayr,  and  two  in  that  of  Stranraer,  the  chief  part  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  which  is  in  Wigtonshire,  in  which  Stran- 
raer is  situated.  Ayr  and  Irvine  presbyteries  are  in  the 
synod  of  Ayr  and  Glasgow :  Stranraer  in  that  of  Galloway. 
There  are  in  Ayrshire  several  monuments  of  antiquity. 
In  Galston  parish  is  a  cairn  of  gray  stones,  sixty  feet  in 
diimeter ;  and  in  the  parish  of  Som  one  much  larger.  At 
the  base  it  is  about  250  feet  in  circumference,  and  it  rises 
ten  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  stones,  which 
an>  not  large,  are  covered  with  gray  moss.  There  is  no 
tradition  about  the  time  or  cause  of  collecting  this  mass  of 
stones.  In  some  parishes  of  the  countv  are  oval  or  cir- 
cular encampments,  the  origin  of  which  nas  been  ascribed, 
pt^rhaps  without  foundation,  to  the  Danes.  One  of  these, 
on  Warley  Hill  in  the  parish  of  Dundonald,  consists  of  two 
omcentrie  circular  embankments  of  loose  stones  and  earth ; 
the  inner  one  incloses  a  space  of  one  acre ;  the  outer  one  a 
«iT»re  of  ten  acres.  There  is  another  camp  on  the  same 
hiil  about  200  yards  off,  comprehending  about  an  acre. 
From  these  encampments  there  is  a  fine  prospect.  There 
are  lome  vestiges  of  an  encampment  on  a  hill  called  Knock- 
troorgan,  in  the  parish  of  Ardrossan ;  and  on  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  same  ridge  are  the  remains  of  an  antient 
fctracture  used  as  an  alarm-post«  From  this  post  and  from 
Knockgeorgan  signals  were  made  by  smoke  by  day  and  fire 
by  night. 

There  are  the  rums  of  several  castles  and  of  religious 
bouses,  the  relics  of  a  somewhat  later  age  than  the  fore- 
e  )ing.    Of  the  castles,  Loch  Doon  Castle,  on  an  island  in 
L'jch  Doon,  deserves  notice  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
lias  built  of  lar^  blocks  of  freestone,  and  no  quarry  is 
known  to  exist  within  less  than  eight  miles,  and  the  inter- 
vening space  is  rough  and  mountainous  without  the  vestige 
of  a  ruad.    Tumberry  Castle,  on  the  coast  of  Carrick,  was 
the  residence  of  the  Barls  of  Carrick,  and  among  others  of 
the  immediate  anicestors  of  Robert  Bruce.     Being  in  the 
occupation  of  the  English,  it  was  stormed  by  Bruce,  and  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  afterwards  inhabited.    Little  more 
than  the  foundations  remain :  the  ruins  cover  an  acre  of 
p-ound.    Among  the  other  ruined  castles  are  those  of 
Tboinastown;    Forteneross   or   Porteneross,   opposite  the 
i<»!%nd  of  Little  Cumbrae ;  Dunure,  on  the  Carrick  coast ; 
Dean  Castle,  between  Kilmarnock  and  Stewarton;  Ter- 
reniean,  in  the  parish  of  Old  Cumnock ;  Auchinleck  and 
Dundonald  (the  last  a  royal  castle,  where  Robert  II.  of 
Scotland,  the  first  king  of  the  Stuart  line,  lived  and  died), 
in  the  parishes  so  called ;  Kemplaw,  in  Dundonald  parish, 
and  Carleton  Castle,  and  others  in  Colmonell  parish.    The 
rattles  of  Som,  in  the  parish  of  Som  ;   Dolquarran,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Girvan ;   and   Greenand,  on  the  coast  of 
Carrick,  are  still  inhabited.      Skelmorly  Castle,  on  the 
roaftt,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  and  EgUntoun 
Caj<tle,  near  Irvine,  are  the  residences  of  the  Earl  of  Eglin- 
touo ;  and  Culzean  Castle  (a  modern  edifice  near  Thomas- 
town),  of  the  Marquess  of  Ailsa. 

Of  the  eoclesiastical  ruins,  the  chief  are  those  of  the 
Abbey  of  Crossragwell,  otherwise  Crosregal,  Crosragmol, 
Crosragmer  or  Crosragwell,  in  the  parish  of  Kirk  Oswald. 
Thi'f  abbey  is  more  entire  than  any  other  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
Uod ;  hat  aa  it  lies  k>w»  and  the  surrounding  country  swells 


into  hills  on  all  sides,  there  is  but  a  confined  prospect  from 
it.  The  walls  of  the  church  are  almost  entire,  being  about 
164  feet  long  and  22  feet  high.  The  abbey  stood  in  an 
enclosure  of  about  eight  Scotch  acres,  which  was  sur- 
rounded bv  a  strong  stone  wall,  now  almost  entirely  demo* 
lished.  Kilwinning  Abbey,  a  splendid  house,  was  destroyed 
about  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  A  part  of  it  was  used 
till  1775  as  the  parish  church.  At  Maybole  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  collegiate  church.  The  ruined  kirk  of 
Alloway  near  Ayr  has  been  immortalized  in  Burns*8  Tarn 
O'Shanter, 

Ayrshire  was  inhabited,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion 
under  Agricola,  by  the  great  tribe  of  the  Damnii.  At  a 
later  period,  the  descendants  of  the  Scots,  who  came  over 
from  Ireland  to  the  peninsula  of  Cantire,  and  crossed  from 
thence  into  Ayrshire,  were  mingled  with  the  Damnii.  In 
the  eighth  century,  Kyle  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saxon 
kins:s  of  Northumberland.  In  the  ninth  century,  an  attempt 
made  by  Alpin,  king  of  the  Scoto-Irish  in  Kintyre,  tu  sub- 
jugate the  district,  failed.  The  invader  was  defeated  and 
killed.  The  people  of  Ayrshire  at  that  time  spoke  the 
Gaelic  language,  and  their  country  formed  part  of  Galloway. 
The  twelfth  century  was  marked  by  the  introduction  of 
colonists  irom  England,  with  new  principles,  customs,  and 
jurisprudence ;  but  the  change  was  very  gradual,  and  even 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Gaelic  language  was 
still  spoken  in  Ayrshire.  In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  Norwegians  invaded  this  part  of  Scotland ; 
but  in  1 263  they  were  defeated  and  driven  to  their  ships  by 
the  king  of  Scotland,  Alexander  III.  The  decisive  battle 
took  place  at  Largs  in  Cunningham.  The  earldom  of 
Carrick  came  soon  after,  by  marriage,  into  the  family  of  the 
Bruces,  lords  of  Annandale ;  and,  on  the  accession  of 
Robert  Bruce  to  the  throne,  was  merged  in  the  crown. 

In  the  religious  troubles  which  occurred  in  the  time  of 
the  later  Stuarts  (Charles  II.  and  James  II.),  the  men  of 
Ayrshire  supported  the  Covenant  with  much  zeal,  and 
suffered  severely  fiom  their  steady  adherence  to  the  cause 
which  they  had  embraced :  many  were  put  to  death,  and 
the  highland  clans  were  brought  in  to  live  at  firee  quarters 
among  them.  They  consequently  rejoiced  in  the  revolution 
of  1688,  which  overthrew  the  power  of  their  persecutors.  In 
the  moors,  mosses,  and  fastnesses  of  Ayrshire  are  several 
monuments  to  the  memorv  of  those  who  lell  in  the  troubles ; 
and  especially  of  the  field-preacher  Richard  Cameron  and 
some  of  his  associates,  who  were  killed  after  a  skirmish  with 
a  party  of  the  mihtary  in  Charles  II.'s  time.  The  character 
of  the  people  at  the  present  day  indicates  their  descent 
from  the  zealous  presbyterians.  They  are  remarkable 
for  their  regard  for  religion,  their  decency,  and  good' con- 
duct Bums's  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  may  be  regarded  as 
descriptive  of  the  manners  of  many  of  those  in  humble  life. 
Their  religious  fervour  has  led  them  however,  in  some 
instances,  into  irregularities  and  errors,  as  was  shown  by  the 
rise  of  the  prophetess,  Mrs.  Buchan,  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  Dissenters  from  the  kirk  are  said  to  have 
increased  much  of  late  years  in  the  populous  towns  and 
villages. 

The  island  of  Little  Cumbrae,  about  a  mile  in  length  and 
half  a  mile  in  breadth,  belongs  to  Ayrshire.  There  is  in 
the  south  part  of  the  island  an  antient  castle,  which  was 
surprised  and  burnt  by  Cromweirs  soldiers.  There  are  also 
several  caves.  The  loftiest  eminence  in  this  island  is  780 
feet  high.  The  whole  island  belongs  to  the  Earl  of 
Eglintoun.  There  is  a  light'house  upon  it  Great  Cum- 
brae is  in  Bute-shire. 

(Chalmers's  Caledonia;  Sir  John  Sinclair's  General 
Report  of  Scotland ;  Colonel  FuUarton's  General  Report  on 
the  Agrictdtural  Surveys ;  Playfair's  Description  of  Scot- 
land; Beauties  of  Scotland,  Src.) 

AYUNTAMIENTO,  JUSTICIA,  CONCEJO.  CA-. 
BILDO,  REGIMIENTO,  are  the  names  given  in  Spain 
to  the  councils  of  the  towns  and  villages.  These  councils 
are  in  general  composed  of  the  corregidor,  alcalde,  regi- 
dores,  jurados,  and  personeros*  or  hombres-buenos.  AH 
these  ofiicers,  with  the  exception  of  the  corregidor,  who  was 
always  appointed  by  the  government,  were  originally  elected 
every  year  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  ooncejo  or  commune. 
To  be  the  head  of  a  family,  a  native  of  Spain,  and  settled 
in  the  commune,  were  the  only  quaUfications  required 
either  from  an  elector  or  a  candidate.  The  origin  of  this 
institution  may  be  traced  to  the  remotest  period  of  Spanish 
history.    (See  Masdeu's  Historia  Critical  vols.  iv.  to  is.. 
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more  particularly  vol.  viiu  book  3,  pp.  33-49.)  It  existed 
ia  the  Peninsula  under  the  Romans;  and  under  the 
Goths  it  was  called  the  Council  of  the  PrsBpositus  or 
ViJlicus— a  political  and  military  governor  appointed  by 
the  king.  The  individuals  who  formed  the  council  were 
called  priores  or  seniores.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  the  territories  which  the  cruel  and  devastating 
wars  between  the  Christians  and  Moors  had  deprived  of 
inhabitants  were  again  peopled,  and  the  kings  of  Leon  and 
Castile  granted  particular  fueroSt  or  charters,  by  which 
many  great  privileges  were  bestowed  on  such  as  chose 
to  settto  iu  these  new  colonies.  The  colonists  acknow- 
ledged the  king  as  their  only  lord,  and  bound  themselves 
by  a  solemn  oath  to  observe  all  the  laws  contained  in  the 
ffuero,  and  to  pay  a  certain  tribute  to  the  king,  called  Mo- 
beda-Forera,  or  charter-money.  The  king  likewise  was 
bound  by  an  oath  to  maintain  faithfully  all  the  privileges 
granted  in  the  fuero,  not  to  defraud  the  concejo  or  any  of 
its  inhabitants  of  their  property,  and  to  keep  them  under  his 
protection.  Every  man  in  the  concejo  was  a  soldier,  and 
was  bound  to  arm  himself,  and  to  follow  the  pennon  of  his 
alcalde,  when  legally  summoned  to  the  defence  of  the  con- 
cejo or  of  his  country.  In  some  of  these  concejos  the  king 
appointed  an  officer  who  had  the  political  and  military  com- 
mand in  the  commune,  collected  the  revenues,  and  watched 
over  the  observance  of  the  fuero ;  but  this  officer  had  x\ot 
•either  a  voice  or  a  vote  in  the  ayuntamiento,  and  was  in 
every  other  respect  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  concejo. 
These  officers  were  called  domini,  dominantes,  and  also 
seniores.  The  administration  of  justice,  the  levying  of 
taxes,  raising  of  troops,  and  all  the  interior  policy  of  the 
concejo,  devolved  upon  the  ayuntamiento.  The  members 
of  this  body  were  chosen  every  year  by  ballot,  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  commune.  Whoever  solicited  a  vote,  either 
fur  himself  or  for  his  friends;  or  endeavoured  to  bribe  the  elec- 
tors by  money,  or  even  by  the  favour  of  the  king,  was  thereby 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  ever  becoming  a  member  of  any 
ayuntamiento.  To  supply  the  expenses  of  the  concejo,  to 
provide  fat  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  the  endowment  of 
^hools,  the  oonstruction  of  roads,  and  other  works  of  public 
utility  or  ornament,  every  concejo  possessed  certain  property, 
vrhieb  was  inalienable.  This  fund  was  increased  by  the 
inulcts  imposed  on  certain  criminals  by  the  ayuntamiento. 
Any  individual  of  that  body,  who  was  found  guilty  of  mal- 
versation of  this  property,  was  obliged  to  restore  double  the 
sum  he  had  misapplied.  All  the  citi2ens  enjoyed  equal 
rights  in  these  concejos :  Christians,  Moors,  and  Jews,  all 
bad  the  same  privileges.  No  nobleman  was  allowed  to  settle 
in  them,  unless  he  first  renounced  all  the  privileges  of  his 
class,  and  became  a  commoner ;  nor  was  be  allowed  even  to 
build  a  castle  or  a  palace  by  which  he  might  be  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  the  citizens.  If  any  one  attempted 
to  do  so,  the  alcaldes  were  bound  by  fuero,  and  under  the 
most  severe  penalties,  to  expel  him  from  the  concejo. 
Every  individual  who  resorted  to  these  colonies  found  in 
them  the  most  perfect  security  against  oppression ;  and  in 
some  of  them,  as  was  the  case  in  Cuenca,  he  could  not  be 
prosecuted  for  any  crime  which  he  might  have  committed, 
or  even  for  debts  contracted,  previous  to  his  settling  in  the 
concejo:  many  accordingly  withdrew  from  the  tyrannical 
rule  of  the  feudal  lords,  and  flocked  from  every  quarter  to 
thiii  seat  of  liberty.  ' 

Such  were  the  immunities  enjoyed  by  these  colonies  and 
their  consequent  state  of  prosperity,  that  many  barons  vo- 
luntarily renounced  the  privileges  of  their  rank  to  settle  in 
them.  Many  behetiias,  or  free  cities,  which  were  at  liberty 
to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  any  lord  they 
chose,  preferred  the  patronage  of  the  king  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  same  privileges  as  the  concejos.  Similar  fueros  were 
also  granted  to  such  cities  as  rendered  eminent  services  in 
the  wars  against  the  Moors.  In  all  ordinary  cases  the 
a)  untamiento  decided  alone,  but  every  subject  which  could 
interest  the  whole  community  was,  and  is  even  at  this  day, 
particularly  in  villages,  decided  in  concejo  abierto,  or  open 
council,  in  which  all  the  citizens  in  the  commune  have  a 
voice.  When  the  king  ordered  any  thing  contra  fuero,  Uie 
alcalde,  placing  the  king^s  order  upon  his  head  as  a  sign  of 
respect,  pronounced  his  veto  by  the  well-known  formula  of 
'  obcdezcase  y  no  se  oumpla,*  i.  e.,  let  it  be  obeyed  and  not 
fulfilled.  These  ayuntamientos  had  also  the  privilege  of 
sending  their  procuradores,  or  deputies,  to  the  Cortes,  or 

freat   assemblies  of  the  nation ;   and  these  procuradores 
>rined  there  the  Jkv^XQ  de  las  Universidad^a,  or  the  house  of 


commons.  This  Braio  was  always  the  most  powerful 
auxiliary  of  the  crown,  and  the  most  effective  check  against 
the  pretensions  of  the  barons  in  the  times  of  feudalism. 
During  the  disturbed  minorities  of  Ferdinando  IV.  and 
Alonso  IX.  of  Castile,  the  municipal  constitution  of  Spain 
suffered  greatly.  The  kings  and  the  feudal  lords,  always 
ready  to  take  every  advantage  to  forward  their  own  interest, 
and  to  encroach  upon  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  availed 
themselves  of  the  pretext  of  disturbances  in  the  elections  of 
the  ayuntamientos,  and  the  king  usurped  the  right  of 
appointing  their  members  in  some  concejos.  The  Cortes 
constantly  remonstrated  against  this  abuse,  and  several 
laws  were  enacted  to  prevent  its  continuance.  Another 
innovation  introduced  by  the  kings  was  that  of  appointing 
corregidores  or  jtteces  (wUariados,  salaried  judges,  to  ad- 
minister justice  in  the  concejos  in  the  name  oi  the  king, 
thereby  depriving  the  ayuntamiento  of  the  judicial  power.. 
Under  John  II.  of  Castile,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  on 
account  of  some  dispute  in  the  citv  of  Toledo,  it  was  esta* 
blished  that  the  ayuntamiento  of  tnat  city  should  consist  of 
sixteen  regidores — eight  for  the  nobility,  and  eight  for  the 
commons,  aU  appointed  by  the  king,  and  holding  thojr 
offices  for  life.  *  This  abuse,  says  Mariana, '  led  to  another, 
viz.,  that  of  selling  these  offices,  to  the  great  detriment  uf 
the  common  weal,  and  thus,  institutions  which  are  good  in 
their  origin  and  tendency  are  often  turned  into  evil.'  The 
nation  continuing  its  remonstrances  against  this  abuse,  a 
law  was  enacted  about  1540  (see  Recapihcion^  book  Til 
title  3rd,  law  25th),  by  which  it  was  ordered  that  no  town 
having  a  population  under  500  vecinos  (about  2000  scul>) 
should  have  an  ayuntamiento  appointed  by  the  government. 
Under  the  profligate  government  of  Philip  IV.,  the  muni- 
cipal offices  were  shiunefully  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  in 
every  large  city  *  but  in  the  small  towns  and  villages,  where 
these  offices  offered  little  or  no  inducement,  they  continuid 
to  be  elective.  Some  towns  bought  the  privilege  of  electing 
their  municipal  officers,  and  were  called  on  that  account 
concAjos  redimidoi,  or  redeemed  councils.  Under  the  pre- 
sidencv  of  Count  Aranda  it  was  estabUahed  that  two  officers 
named  pe^neros  diputadoa  del  comun,  or  hombres-bue- 
nos,  should  be  electea  in  every  town  to  protect  the  interest 
of  the  people  in  the  ayuntamiento.  The  Cortes  of  1812 
abolished  all  the  abuses,  and  all  tlie  towns  were  restored 
to  their  primitive  right  of  electing  their  municipal  officers. 
Ferdinand  VII.,  on  his  return  n'om  France  in  1814,  re- 
scinded every  thing  which  the  Cortes  had  done,  and  restored 
the  ayuntamientos  perpetuos.  Under  the  administratiun  of 
Burgos,  an  innovation  has  been  introduced  by  which  the 
ayuntamientos  are  at  present  composed  partly  of  the  old 
perpetual  regidores  and  partly  of  officers  elected  annually 
by  a  certain  number  of  inoividuals  the  richest  in  the 
commune. 

Notwithstandixig  the  continual  efforts  of  the  govemmefit 
to  destroy  this  salutary  institution,  so  conbary  to  that  cen- 
tralizing system  first  established  by  Napoleon,  and  unfortu- 
nately blindly  followed  by  more  Uian  one  eidightened  na- 
tion, it  stiU  exists,  and  has  been  at  all  times  a  check  against 
despotism— feeble  indeed,  but  yet  sufficient  to  have  hUil 
preserved  in  the  Spanish  nation  a  democratical  spirit  which. 
on  all  occasions  of  great  national  interest,  has  manifested 
itself  in  its  fulness.  Thus  we  have  seen  in  our  days,  not  to 
quote  other  more  remote  examples,  that  when  the  Spaui^h 
government  in  1 808  deserted  the  nation,  delivering  it  inio 
the  hands  of  the  French;  when  the  nobility,  the  hi^jh 
clergy,  and  all  the  high  civil  and  military  functionaries 
acknowledged  the  disgraceful  transactions  of  Bayonne, 
the  alcalde  of  Mostoles  (see  Schepeler,  Hutoire  de  la  Ueco- 
luiion  d Espagne^  voL  i.  chap.  3,^.  55),  an  insignificant  til- 
lage in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid,  raised  the  national 
standard  against  the  emperor  of  the  French,  and  the  whole 
nation  flocking  round  it,  exercised  in  its  fulness  that  portion 
of  the  sovereign  power  which  it  had  always  preserved.  Igxay 
ranee  of  the  municipal  constitutions  of  Spain  is  one  of  the 
causes  that  politicians,  both  native  and  foreign,  are  so  fre- 
quently deceived  in  their  judgments  and  calculations  relative 
to  Spain,  particularly  in  times  of  great  political  excitement. 
This  ignorance  is  perhaps  one  c?  the  reasons  why  some 
individuals  have  so  unjustly  accused  of  dangerous  inno- 
vations the  principles  of  the  constitution  of  Cadiz,  in  which 
however  notbing  else  is  contained  than  doctrines  sanctioned 
by  aU  the  local  fueros ;  and  no  rights  are  there  proclaimed 
but  those  which  the  nation  at  all  times  had  exercised,  and 
was  then  actually  exercising,  (See  Mariana,  Ezanm  de  ra 
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Antigua  Legukteum  deBspana ;  R^dptlaeioH  de  loM  Leyes 
de  estoB  Reinos,  hfxAi  vii. ;  Mariana,  Hutoria  de  Espana, 
book  XX.  chap.  )  3.) 

AZ  A'LE  A  (in  Botany)  ifl  the  name  of  a  genus  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  EricetPt  and  consisting  of  shrulM 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  their  flowers ; 
on  which  account  they  are  very  generally  cultivated  in 
Europe.  By  some  botanists  the  genus  is  esteemed  the 
same  as  rhododendron^  in  which  it  is  accordingly  sunk ;  and 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  any 
p<:)>itiYe  character,  except  the  thin  and  generally  deciduous 
leaves  by  which  azalea  can  be  distinguished  from  rhodo- 
dendron. It  will  however  be  more  conformable  to  popu- 
lar usage  if  we  speak  of  them  apart ;  and,  as  the  subject 
is  one  of  great  general  interest,  we  shall  do  bo  at  some 
length. 

Since  the  year  1734.  when  we  have  the  earliest  record  of 
the  existence  of  Amencan  azaleas  in  England,  in  the  garden 
of  Mr.  Peter  Collinson,  they  have  been  so  generally  diffused, 
and  have  been  so  much  altered  fVom  their  wild  characters 
by  domestication,  that  it  is  no  lonser  possible  to  trace  them, 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  back  to  tlieir  original  types.  It  is 
not  by  merely  raising  them  from  seed  that  this  deviation 
from  their  wild  characters  has  been  brought  about,  but  also 
by  their  having  been  either  accidentally  or  artificially  hy- 
bridized till  all  trace  of  their  original  forms  is  lost  in  new 
and  unnatural  features.  We  shall  therefore  state,  in  the 
fir!»t  place,  the  characters  bv  which  the  species  are  distin- 
guished on  their  native  hills,  and  then  advert  to  the  nu- 
merous garden  varieties  in  cultivation  in  this  country ; 
premising  only  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  following  are 
the  only  original  species  from  which  our  garden  plants  have 
descended. 

Four  principal  forms  exist,  to  one  or  other  of  which  all 
these  species  are  referable :  viz.,  1.  those  with  glutinous 
flowers  and  short  stamens ;  2.  those  with  glutinous  flowers 
and  stamens  much  longer  than  the  corolla ;  3.  those  with 
flowers  that  are  scarcely  at  all  glutinous,  and  stamens  much 
longer  than  the  corolla;  4.  those  with  flowers  that  are 
scarcely  at  all  glutinous,  and  short  stamens.  These  will 
form  the  natural  sab-divisions  of  the  genus. 

Section  1.  Flowers  covered  with  numerous  glutinous 
hairs.  Stamens  little  or  not  at  all  longer  than  the  tube 
of  the  corolla, 

1.  Azalea  viscosa,  linn.  (A.  odorata,  vittata,  fissa,  lucida, 
of  authors).  Leaves  shining,  green  on  both  sides,  fringed 
at  the  edge. — A  native  of  swamps,  copses,  and  wet  and 
shady  woods,  throughout  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica, from  Canada  to  Georgia.  It  is  a  shrub  from  three  to 
eii;ht  feet  high,  with  tiie  young  branches  covered  with 
numerous  stimsh  brown  hairs.  The  leaves  are  bright 
green*  shining,  and  smooth  on  the  upper  side ;  paler  but 
not  at  all  glaucous,  on  the  under  side.  The  flowers  are 
deliciously  mgrant,  usually  white  or  nearly  so,  with  a  long 
narrow  tnbe,  and  a  contracted  limb  with  narrow  sharp- 
pointed  divisions ;  they  are  covered  all  over  externally  with 
glutinous  brownish-purple  glands.  The  stamens  are  not 
so  long  as  the  segments  of  the  corolla,  but  longer  than  its 
tube.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common  species  and  the  most 
fraf^rant.  Gardeners  seldom  distinguish  it  well  from 
A,  pertclymenOy  or  A.  nudiftora,  supposing  its  difference 
to  oepend  upon  its  flowers  appearing  after  the  leaves  are 
expanded ;  this  is  however  an  unimportant  and  accidental 
circumstance  little  worth  attention  ;  the  essential  difference 
between  this  and  periclymena  consists  in  its  glutinous 
corollas  and  very  short  stamens.  Azalea  nitida  of  the 
gardens,  ind  of  tiie  Botanical  Register^  plate  414,  is  this 
species. 

2.  Azalea  glauca,  Lamarck.  Leaves  dull-green,  some- 
what wrinkled  and  wavy  at  the  edge,  glaucous  on  the  under 
sifle,  fringed  at  the  edge. — Found  in  clayejr  swamps  in  the 
middle  states  of  North  America,  where  it  flowers  rather 
earlier  than  the  last  In  a  wild  state  it  is  a  much  rarer 
plant,  and  does  not  grow  so  tall ;  its  white  flowers  appear 
in  the  utmost  profusion,  and  are  very  like  those  of  A.  vtscosa, 
but  the  stamens  are  a  little  longer.  Some  botanists  con- 
sider it  a  mere  variety  of  that  species ;  but  it  is  readily 
known  by  its  broader  and  more  wavy  leaves,  which  are  not 
at  ail  shining,  but  have  a  dull  grey  surface,  and  are  very 
glaucous  on  the  under  side.  Jn  the  nurseries  it  id  called 
4»  vucosa  Jloribunda, 


Seetion  d.  Ptowsrs  covered  with  numeroiu  glutinous  hmrs. 
Stamens  mud^  longer  than  the  corolla. 

3.  Azalea  nitida,  Pursh.  Branches  with  very  few  hairs. 
Leaves  small,  rather  leathery,  shining,  and  smooth  on  both 
sides. — Found  in  deep  mossy  swamps  on  the  mountains  of 
North  America,  from  the  state  of  New  York  to  Virginia, 
flowering  in  June  and  July.  The  leaves  of  this  plant, 
which  appear  a  little  earlier  than  the  flowers,  are  dark- 
green,  shining,  and  smaller  than  in  any  other  species ;  the 
only  parts  which  are  hairy  are  the  mid-rib  and  the  margin. 
The  flowers  are  white,  with  a  red  tinge,  and  glutinous; 
their  tube  is  a  little  longer  than  the  segments ;  the  calyx 
is  very  short ;  the  stamens  are  longer  than  the  corolla. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  to  be  met  with  in  cultivation. 
(See  No.  1.) 

4.  Azalea  hispida,  Pursh.  Branches  clothed  with  numer- 
ous stiffish  hairs.  Leaves  long-lanceolate,  covered  with 
bloom  on  both  sides,  hairy  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
smooth  on  the  lower.— A  native  of  the  borders  of  lakes ; 
and  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  tho  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  flowering  in  July  and  August.  An 
upright  shrub,  growing  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high,  with  a 
bluish  aspect,  by  which  it  may  be  recognized  at  a  distance. 
It  is  distinguished  from  A.  glauca  by  its  greater  stature, 
its  longer  stamens,  and  its  very  erect  mode  of  growth  ;  its 
glaucous  bloom  will  readily  separate  it  from  all  the  other 
species.  Pursh  says  its  flowers  in  a  wild  state  are  white 
with  a  red  border,  and  a  tinge  of  red  in  the  tube,  which 
makes  them  appear  to  be  of  a  rose  colour  before  they  are 
open ;  and  that  they  frequently  have  ten  stamens.  In 
gardens  it  is  often  called  A,  glauca, 

5.  Azalea  pontica,  Linn.  licaves  large,  not  shining, 
puckered,  reflexed  and  wavy  at  the  edge,  green  and  slightlv 
hairy  on  both  surfaces.  Flowers  yellow,  long-stalked, 
covered  with  long  hairs  and  glutinous  glands. — Common 
in  the  Crimea,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Po- 
land, rendering  the  whole  country  a  brilliant  garden  with 
its  golden  fragrant  flowers,  dunng  the  month  of  May. 
Although  found  on  the  mountains,  it  is  by  no  means  an 
alpine  plant,  but  disappears  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air, 
where  the  Pontic  rhododendron  takes  its  place.  Its  flowers 
abound  in  a  fluid  nectar,  which  is  said  to  render  poisonous 
the  honey  collected  by  the  bees  at  the  time  of  its  blooming. 
It  is  readily  known  by  its  large  yellow  corollas  from  all  the 
American  species :  in  the  gardens  it  deviates  to  a  pale  straw 
colour,  which  is  called  WMte  by  collectors. 

Section  3.   Flowers  with  scarcely  any  glutinous   hairs. 
Stamens  much  longer  than  the  corolla. 

6.  Azalea  periclymena,  Persoon.  (A.  nudiflora,  WtUd. ; 
periclymenoides,  Michaux;  ooccinea,  speciosa,  rubra,  ruti- 
lans,  camea,  alba,  papilionacea,  partita,  polyandra  of  the 
Gardens,)  Leaves  flat,  nearly  hairless,  except  the  mid- 
rib, which  is  bristly.  Tube  of  the  corolla  much  longer 
than  the  limb,  which  is  white. — Found  wild  on  the  sides  of 
hills,  in  woods  all  over  North  America,  where  it  is  called 
Upright  Honeysuckle—^  name  which  it  well  merits  for  its 
iVagrance  and  beauty.  It  is  a  smaller  plant  than  A,  vis- 
rosa,  rarely  exceeding  the  height  of  a  man,  and  being  ge- 
nerally much  shorter,  and  exceedingly  branched.  By  bota- 
nists it  was  formerly  distinguished  by  its  flowers  appearing 
before  its  leaves,  whence  it  was  called  A,  nudiflora;  but  as 
this  is  an  uncertain  circumstance,  the  name  we  have  adopted 
from  Persoon  deserves  the  preference.  Its  leaves  are  bright 
green,  and  nearly  smooth  on  the  upper  side,  flat,  and  by  no 
means  puckered  or  wavy ;  their  under  side  and  the  branches 
are  slightly  downy,  and  their  margin  covered  with  stiff"  hairs. 
The  flowers,  which  appear  in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  the  glutinous 
glands  of  ^.  <n>90sa;  they  have  generally  more  red  than 
white  in  their  colour,  and  have  remarkably  long  stamens. 
Our  ganlens  are  filled  with  variations  from  Uiis  species  :  it 
is  easily  knoWn  by  ite  smooth  hairy  flowers  and  long  sta- 
mens from  A.  viscosa,  which  is  far  more  sweet ;  of  the 
varieties  the  handsomest  is  the  old  scarlet  azalea. 

7.  Azalea  canescens,  Michaux  (A.bicolor,PwrM).  Leaves 
hoary,  especially  beneath,  where  they  are  also  downy ;  their 
midrib  without  any  stiff  hairs.  Tubeof  the  corolla  of  about 
the  length  of  the  limb,  which  is  white.— On  barren  sandy 
hills,  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  in  South  Carolina,  and  on  the  mountains  of 
Viffinia^  lbi»  specie*  gr9W0wi)d(  }tn9enMMj.fmelff' 
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fnetia  very  niuch,  but  is  a  tenderer  plant,  and  ha?  the  same 
(^y  appearance  which  renders  A.giauca  so  conspicuous 
an  object.  Its  flowers  are  small  and  white,  with  a  deep  rosy 
red  tube ;  they  appear  the  earliest  of  the  American  species. 
8.  Azalea  cal^ndulacea,  Michaux.  Leaves  convex, 
shining,  bright  green,  slightly  hairy  on  both  sides,  reflexed 
and  wavy  at  the  edge ;  their  midrib  without  stiff  hairs. 
Tube  of  (he  corolla  not  longer  than  the  broad  orange-coloured 
or  scarlet  limb. — A  native  o^  moist  places  in  the  southern 
states  of  North  America;  sometimes  inhabiting  the  banks 
of  rivers,  but  more  frequently  adorning  the  mountains  with 
a  garment  of  living  scarlet.  It  is  very  nearly  the  same  as 
A.  pericli/mena,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  larger 
and  more  orange-coloured  flowers,  and  by  its  rugose  wavy 
leaves.  It  is  certainly  no  variety  of  A.  pontica,  as  some  have 
thought ;  its  downy  flowers  without  glutinous  glands  dis- 
tinguish it  at  first  sight. 

9.  Azalea  arborescens,  Pursh.  Leaves  covered  on  the 
underside  by  a  glaucous  bloom,  and  smooth  on  both  sides. 
Tube  of  corolla  longer  than  the  segments.  Calyx  with 
leafy  divisions.— The  only  botanist  who  has  described  this 
remarkable  plant  is  Pursh,  who  says  it  grows  on  rivulets 
near  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Pennsylvania,  flowering  from  May 
to  July.  He  speaks  of  it  thus :  •  Tliis  beautiful  species  has, 
to  my  knowledge,  not  yet  been  introduced  into  the  gardens. 
I  have  onlv  seen  it  in  its  native  place,  and  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  John  Sartram,  near  Philadelphia.  It  rises  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet  high,  and  forms,  with  its  elegant  foliage  and 
large  abundant  rose-coloured  flowers,  the  finest  ornamental 
shrub  I  know.  The  flowers  are  not  so  much  pubescent  as 
the  rest  of  the  species ;  the  scales  of  the  flower-buds  are 
large,  yellowish-brown,  surrounded  with  a  fringed  white 
border.' 

Section  4.  Flowers  entirely  destitute  of  glutinotis  hairs. 
Stamens  short.     Corollas  bell-shaped, 

1 0.  Azalea  sinensis  (A.  pontica ;  sinensis^  Botanical  Re- 
gister, plate  1253).  Leaves  downy  on  both  sides,  sharp- 
pointed,  glaucous  beneath,  reflexed  and  wavy  a*  the  edges. 
Flowers  covered  externally  only  with  a  fine  silkincss ;  their 
tube  much  shorter  than  the  bell-shaped  limb,  the  divisions 
of  which  are  acute. — ^Introduced  from  China  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Wells,  of  Redleaf,  about  the  year  1826,  and  supposed 
to  be  a  native  of  that  country.  Its  leaves  are  very  like  those 
of  Azalea  pontica,  except  that  they  are  glaucous  underneath, 
and  its  flowers  are  of  a  bright  clear  ochry  yellow ;  it  is  even 
supposed  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  that  species.  Its  bell- 
shaped  corolla,  however,  without  any  glandular  or  other 
conspicuous  hairs  on  the  outside,  and  with  scarcely  any 
tube,  distinguishes  it  sufficiently.  The  segments  of  the  co- 
rolla are  broadly  ovate,  slightly  wavy,  and  the  upper  one  is 
distinctly  dotted  in  the  manner  of  a  rhododendron.  This 
species  and  the  two  next  will  not  thrive  in  England,  unless 
kept  in  a  conservatory,  or  in  a  good  frame  well,  protected 
from  cold  in  winter,  and  from  excessive  drought  in  summer. 

1 1.  Azalea  indices  Linnrous.  Leaves  obovate,  flat,  green 
on  both  sides,  and  very  abundantly  clothed  with  stiflish 
brown  hairs.  Flowers  quite  smooth  externally ;  their  tube 
much  shorter  than  the  bell-shaped  limb,  the  divisions  of 
which  are  rounded.  Calyx  small  and  very  hispid ;  stamens 
five. — This  and  the  following  are  the  most  beautiful  plants 
which  exist  in  the  rich  Flora  of  China,  where  they  far  ex- 
ceed in  splendour  of  appearance  the  camellias,  moutans, 
chrysanthemums,  and  roses  of  that  favoured  climate.  This 
forms  a  bush  varying  in  height  from  two  to  six  feet,  with 
the  branches  usually  drooping,  and  covered  when  young 
with  rigid  brown  hairs.  The  leaves  are  deep  green,  fiat, 
and  half  evergreen,  usually  tinged  with  brown,  in  conse- 

?uence  of  the  many  brown  hairs  with  which  they  are  clothed, 
'he  flowers  are  large  and  showy,  and  gaily  marked 
with  brilliant  colours.  The  calyx  is  very  small,  and  closely 
covered  with  stiff  hairs.  Of  the  many  varieties  cultivated 
by  the  Chinese,  the  following  are  the  only  kinds  that  have 
yet  oeen  established  in  the  English  gardens :  1.  The  Brick- 
red,  with  very  rusty  leaves,  and  flowers  coloured  with 
orange  and  diisky  red— a  splendid  variety  introduced  in  the 
vear  1 808 ;  2.  The  Doubli  Purple,  with  double  purplish 
lilac  fiowers,  not  very  beautiful ;  3.  The  Variegated,  with 
rose-coloured  fiowers  variegated  with  red  and  white,  and 
occasionally  becoming  wholly  red ;  the  most  beautiful  kind 
of  all. 

12.  Azalea  ledi/olia.  Hooker.    Leaves  obovate,  fiat,  ever- 
greeOf  green  on  both  sides,  and  clothed  with  brown  Lairs. 


Flowers  quite  stmooth  extwnally ;  their  tube  much  shorter 
than  the  bell-shaped  limb,  the  divisions  of  which  are  dilated 
and  wavy.  Calyx  with  leafy  acute  sepals ;  stamens  ten.— 
A  native  of  China,  and  less  impatient  of  cold  than  the  last, 
from  which  it  chiefiy  differs  in  its  leafy  calyx,  evergreen, 
less  rusty,  shining  leaves,  larger  flowers,  and  more  numer- 
ous stamens.  There  are  two  varieties  in  the  gardens,  the 
White  and  the  Royal  Purple,  or  Phcenicea,  of  which  the 
latter  is  a  most  noble  object  when  covered  with  its  large 
blossoms  of  the  richest  Tynan  purple. 

For  Azalea  procumbens,  see  CHAMiBLSDON. 

For  A.  lapponica  and  /ragrans,.Eee  Rhodoorndron. 

As  the  nurseries  abound  in  varieties  of  all  the  precedin{; 
species  of  very  unequal  degrees  of  beauty,  it  may  be  useful 
to  the  horticulturist  to  know  that  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  following :  A,  tnscosa  prcecox,  scabra,  pumila,  glauca, 
nitida;  A.  nudiflora  rubra,  violacea,  ooccinea  (major  and 
minor),  staminea,  rutilans,  variabilis,  longifiora,  bicoloi;  pul- 
cherrima,  incarnata,  blanda ;  vittata ;  mirahilis ;  irium- 
phann;  grandijlora;  versicolor  cobourgii  and  papiUonacea ; 
gloria  mundi;  amanissima;  chryselectra ;  floribunda; 
and  cumtdata.  The  beauty  of  all  these  is,  however,  far  ex- 
ceeded by  that  of  the  Highclere  Scarlet,  or  thyrsiflora  {Bot, 
Reg,  t.  1367),  a  plant  which  is  covered  in  the  spring  vith 
lon^  thyrses  of  the  most  brilliant  crimson  flowers. 

The  foregoing  are  the  nurserymen^s  names  by  which  the 
varieties  may  be  purchased.  It  would  be  impossible  to  place 
them  in  their  respective  species  with  any  sort  of  accuracy. 

There  exists,  moreover,  in  several  collections,  a  number 
of  most  beautiful  hybrid  kinds,  which  could  not  be  referred 
to  any  of  the  wild  species.  They  have  been  chiefly  raised 
at  Ghent,  whence  they  are  known  in  the  nurseries  by  the 
name  of  Ghent  Azaleas,  or  at  Highclere,  in  Hampshire,  by 
the  late  Lord  Caernarvon.  Their  parents  have  been 
usually  some  deep-coloured  variety  of  A,  periclymena  cr 
calendulacea  on  the  one  hand,  and  A,  pontica  on  the  other, 
the  former  giving  colour  and  fragrance,  the  latter  size. 
SSomc  of  the  finest  of  them  are  the  following : — the  change- 
able pontica  or  versicolor,  figured  in  the  Botanical  Register, 
plate  1559;  the  sparkling  or  sciniillans  (Bot.  Reg.  t. 
1461);  the  Highclere  blush,  or  lepida  {Bot,  Reg.  1. 1402). 
with  large  white  blossoms  bordered  with  rose  and  stained 
on  one  petal  with  yellow ;  the  copper-coloured  or  sviiru- 
prea  (Bot,  Reg.  t.  1366) ;  and  above  all.  Lady  Harriet 
Stapletons  (Bot.  Reg,  1407),  with  deep  rose-colourinl 
flowers  having  a  crimson  tube,  and  one  of  the  petals  stained 
in  the  centre  with  a  clear  buff  colour. 

The  cultivation  of  azaleas  must  be  divided  into  that  of 
the  hardy  and  that  of  the  green-house  kinds.  Hardy 
azaleas  succeed  perfectly  if  planted  in  peat  earth  mixed 
with  about  one- third  or  even  one-half  loam.  They 
should  be  sheltered  when  young  by  one  another,  or  by 
rhododendrons,  which  can  be  cut  away  as  the  azaleas  adr 
vance  in  size,  for  they  are  natives  of  swampy  situations, 
where  they  spring  up  among  the  bushes,  and  are,  when 
young,  completely  protected  from  the  scorching  sun.  The 
dampness  of  our  cUmate  renders  it  unnecessary  to  treat 
them  as  swamp  plants;  on  the  contrary,  they  succeed 
nowhere  in  England  better  than  on  the  sides  of  dry  hills 
or  on  elevated  ground ;  but  it  is  absolutely  indispensahle  that 
the  soil  in  which  they  grow  should  be  screened  from  the 
sun,  either  by  their  own  shadow,  or  by  that  of  other  things. 
Their  roots  run  along  just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
never  force  their  way  downwards  more  than  a  few  mches ; 
they  are  of  a  delicate  fibrous  texture,  and  are  easily  injured. 
For  this  reason  the  best  gardeners  never  allow  the  soil  in 
which  their  azaleas  grovf  to  be  either  hoed  or  raked ;  it  is 
only  hand-weeded,  and  allowed  to  become  mossy.  £"^17 
year  or  two  the  beds  receive  a  top-dressing  of  peat  and 
loam,  into  which  the  young  roots  immediately  strike  from 
within  the  old  and  exhausted  soil. 

For  the  green-house  azaleas  a  mode  of  management 
essentially  the  same  in  principle,  but  different  in  applicationt 
is  required.  China,  their  native  country,  is  subject  to  a 
long  period  of  dry  or  cold  weather,  where  vegetation  con- 
tinues torpid ;  but  during  the  growing  season  the  air  is 
remarkably  mild  and  moist,  with  brilliant  sunshine.  The 
cultivator  must  adapt  his  practice  to  this  natural  state  of 
things ;  by  growing  the  azaleas  rapidly  when  they  are 
growing,  and  afterwards  allowing  them  to  take  a  long  rest. 
For  this  purpose  he  should  commence  forcing  them  gra- 
dually in  a  temperature  of  50"  or  55^  during  the  month  of 
January,  keeping  them   gently  moist;    in  February  his 
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bett  should  be  increased,  and  as  veffetatlon  1)ecome8  more 
active,  moisture  should  be  more  freely  applied  along  with  a 
very  small  quantity  of  licjuid  manure.  This  mode  of  treat- 
ment must  be  persevered  m>  noTer  allowing  the  temperature 
to  rise  above  75°  or  80''  at  the  utmost,  until  the  flowers  are 
expanded ;  after  that  has  happened  the  plants  should  still 
be  kept  growing  till  June  or  July,  when  watering  should  be 
discontinued,  except  at  intervals,  and  they  should  be 
allowed  to  sink  to  rest,  in  which  state  they  are  to  remain 
till  the  succeeding  January,  i^reat  care  being  taken  that 
during  the  whole  of  the  growing  time  they  are  fully  ex- 
posed to  light,  and  that  as  much  air  as  possible  is  given  them* 
When  about  to  be  agun  called  into  existence,  they  should 
be  shifted  into  new  pots  of  a  larger  size  than  before,  and 
supplied  with  fi^esh  peat  and  loam ;  but  in  doing  this  the 
utmost  care  should  be  taken  of  their  delicate  roots :  it  is 
better  to  wash  away  any  soil  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
remove,  rather  than  to  break  it  off  in  the  rude  manner  too 
usually  practised  by  gardeners  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  the  operations  which  they  perform.  Managed 
thus,  the  Chinese  azaleas  are  beyond  all  comparison  the 
gayest  planta  that  are  grown :  less  stiff  and  formal  than 
the  camelUa,  equalling  in  brilliant  colours  the  South  Ame- 
rican cacti,  and  infinitely  superior  to  all  of  them  in  their 
graceful  aspect,  and  mildly  odoriferous  flowers,  it  is  won- 
derful that  they  should  not  be  more  extensively  cultivated. 
Those  who  would  see  them  in  their  full  beauhr  should,  in 
their  flowering  season,  visit  the  garden  of  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  or  particularly  that  of  Sir  Edmund  An- 
trobus,  at  Cheam,  where  these  gorgeous  plants  appear  in 
unrivalled  magnificence. 

Azaleas  are  usually  propagated  by  layers ;  but  they  may 
be  increased  quite  as  readily,  and  at  less  expense,  by  cut- 
tings of  the  young  half-grown  wood,  placed  under  hand- 
glasses in  an  exhausted  cucumber-frame,  and  struck  in 
river-sand.  The  principal  difficulty  under  this  mode  of 
treatment  is  to  preserve  them  during  the  first  winter  after 
they  become  plants,  as  they  are  apt  to  damp  off;  the  only 
reinedy  for  which  is  firee  ventiLation,  and  constant  care  to 
remove  those  which  jperish. 

AZA'NI,  an  antient  town  of  Phrygia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
now  in  ruins.  Herodian  calls  it  ^zani,  from  ^zen,  the 
i(on  of  Tantalus,  and  says  that  some  caUed  it  also  Azanion. 
The  inhabitants  were  called  AzanitSD,  or  ^zanit».  (Ste- 
pbanus  Byzantinus,  de  Urlnbua.)  Strabo  (xii.  576)  men- 
tions Azani,  Nacoleia,  and  Kotyaeion  (the  present  Kiutaya) 
as  towns  of  Phrygia  Epictetus.  Its  situation  had  been  long 
a  matter  of  doubt,  until  a  few  years  since,  when  Mr.  Keppel 
visited  its  remains,  and  ascertained  from  the  inscriptions 
be  found  there  that  they  belonged  to  the  Azani  or  iEzani 
of  the  antient  geographers.  It  is  situated  twenty  miles 
8.W.  of  Kiutaya.  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Rhyndacus,  on 
which  are  two  antient  bridges.  A  vast  quantity  of  shafts 
of  columns,  beautifully- worked  capitals,  entablatures,  &c., 
lie  scattered  on  the  ground,  and  the  Turkish  village  of 
Tjadv^r6  Hislar  has  been  built  entirely  out  of  the  ruins. 
Rows  of  erect  columns  are  still  standing  in  several  places. 
TTbe  finest  remains  are  those  of  a  temple  and  a  theatre. 
The  temple  is  on  a  hill,  and  is  116  feet  in  length,  and 
68  in  br^th;  thirteen  out  of  fifteen  pillars  on  the  north 
side,  and  five  out  of  eight  on  the  west  front,  remain  stand- 
ing, and  in  the  highest  preservation.  Those  on  the  east 
and  south  sides  are  overthrown,  but  lie  close  to  their  original 
position.  They  are  of  the  Ionic  order ;  the  shafts  are  fluted, 
and  made  each  of  a  single  block  of  marble  28  feet  in  length. 
The  walls  of  the  temple  on  the  north  and  west  sides  are 
also  standing,  but  the  other  two  sides  have  fallen.  Under 
the  temple  is  a  subtemneous  chamber,  having  an  arohed 
stone  roo(  and  of  the  same  extent  as  the  temple  itself.  The 
theatre  is  232  feet  exterior  diameter;  the  stone  benches 
and  part  of  the  walls  still  remain.  Some  of  the  Greek 
inscriptions  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  refer  to  the  reign 
of  Hadrian.  Numerous  coins  of  Roman  emperors  and 
others  have  been  found  in  this  neighbourhood.    (6.  Kep- 

KTs  Journey  aerose  the  Balkan  and  into  Ana  Minor, 
^ndon,  1831.)  ^  , 

AZA^A,  DON  FELI'Z  DE.  was  bom  at  Barbunales, 
near  Balbastro,  or  Barbastro,  in  Aragon,  in  May,  1 746.  He 
received  his  early  educationat  Huesca,  and  afterwards  studied 
St  the  military  academy  of  Barcelona.  In  1764  he  entered 
the  army>  and  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  expedition  against 
Algiers  under  O'Reilly,  in  which  he  was  wounded.  He  was 
made  a  captain  in  1 776.   In  1 780  he  was  sent,  with  the  rank 


of  lieutMiant-colonel,  as  one  of  the  oommissioners  appointed 
by  Spain  to  define  the  limits  of  its  possessions  in  Paraguay^ 
which  had  been  long  a  matter  of  dispute  between  Spain  and 
Portugal.  While  mere,  he  undertook  the  task  of  making 
a  map  of  Paraguay,  a  labour  which  occupied  him  foa[  thirteen 
years.  He  had  to  expbre  vast  and  wild  unknown  regions, 
inhabited  by  Indian  tribes,  often  hostile,  and  in  the  midst 
of  dangers  and  privations  of  every  kind.  Far  from  being 
assisted  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  he  was  persecuted  by 
them:  even  his  papers  were  taken  firom  him,  he  wag 
accused  of  having  a  treasonable  understanding  with  the 
Portuguese,  and  was  subject  to  numerous  vexations  firovtt 
the  governor  at  Assumption,  and  from  the  vicerov  at  Buenos 
Ay  res.  Jealousy  and  ignorance  were  the  origm  of  these 
persecutions. 

Azara^s  character,  however,  stood  proof  against  them« 
and  he  rendered  some  essential  services  to  his  government^ 
especially  in  reconnoitring  the  coast  south  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  in  the  country  of  the  Patagonians.  He  was  recalled 
to  Europe  in  180J.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  where  his 
elder  brother,  Nicolas  de  Azara,  was  then  ambassador  for 
Spain ;  and  he  remained  there  until  his  brother's  death  in 
Januaiy,  1803.  Afterwards,  Charles  IV.  king  of  Spain, 
called  him  to  Madrid,  and  appointed  him  a  member  of 
the  council  for  Indian  affairs.  Azara*8  travels  in  South 
America  were  published  in  French  at  Paris  in  1809,  and 
edited  bv  C.  A.  Walckenaer,  to  whom  the  author  had  in- 
trusted the  revision  of  the  work ;  with  notes  by  G.  Cuvier» 
an  atlas,  and  a  life  of  Azara,  4  vols.  8vo.  They  con- 
tain a  description  of  Paraguay,  and  of  the  various  Indian 
tribes  scattered  through  that  vast  region,  their  habits  and 
characteristic  varieties;  with  an  account  of  the  Spanish 
discovery  and  conquest,  and  of  the  estabUshment  of  the 
missionary  colonies  by  the  Jesuits,  and  of  their  singular 
system  of  government.  The  second  part  of  the  work  con- 
sists of  a  valuable  historv  of  the  quadrupeds  and  reptiles  of 
that  country,  which  had  been  previously  published  aepa- 
mtely  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1801 ;  it  was  translated  into 
French  fh>m  the  MSS.  of  the  author,  by  Moreau  St  Mery, 

AZA'RA,  DON  JOSE'  NICOLAS  DE,  was  born  at 
Barbunales,  in  1731.  'He  studied  at  Salamanca*  where 
he  distinguished  himself  so  as  to  attract  the  attention  of 
Don  Ricardo  Val,  minister  of  King  Ferdinand  VI.,  who 
ofiered  him  a  place  in  the  department  of  foreign  affairi. 
which  Azara  accepted.  In  1760  he  was  sent  to  Rome, 
as  agent  for  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Spain.  Don 
Jos6  Monino,  known  afterwards  as  ihe  Count  of  Florida 
Blanca,  who  was  then  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Rome,  being  soon  after  appointed  prime  minister  of 
Charles  IH.,  was  succeeded  in  the  embassy  by  the  Duke 
Grimaldi,  but  Azara  performed  all  the  real  diplomatic  busi- 
ness with  the  papal  court  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
difficult  negotiations  concerning  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
from  Spain.  After  Grimaldi's  death,  Azara  was  appointed 
his  successor.  He  einoyed  the  fcdl  confidence  of  Pope 
Pius  VI.,  and  had  much  influence  on  the  Roman  politics 
of  that  time.  Azara  was  fond  of  literature  and  of  the  arts, 
and  was  intimately  connected  with  all  the  distinguished 
men  who  were  then  in  the  Roman  capital,  such  as  Cardinals 
de  Bemis,  Albam,  and  Borgia ;  the  arohsBok^sts  Winckel- 
mann,  Fea,  Marini,  and  Visconti;  the  artists  Canova, 
Angelica  Kaufmann,  Mengs,  Volpato,  &e. ;  and  the  learned 
Jesuits  Arteaga,  Andres,  Clavigero,  and  Ortiz.  Azara  was 
especially  the  friend  and  patron  of  Mengs.  After  the  death 
of  that  artist*  he  provided  for  his  family ;  and  he  wrote  a 
life  of  the  deceased,  which  he  prefixed  to  a  splendid  edition 
of  his  works,  made  at  his  expense  by  the  printer  Bodoni. 
Azara  made  a  valuable  collection  of  antiquities,  and  he 
was  successful  in  several  excavations  near  Rome.  In  1796s 
when  Bonaparte  threatened  Rome,  Azara  repaired  to  his 
head-quarters  in  order  to  avert  the  storm,  and  he  succeeded 
in  preventing  the  advance  of  the  French,  though  at  the 
price  of  exorbitant  contributions  imposed  on  the  Roman 
state  by  the  conqueror.  Azara,  after  this,  felt  that  his  in- 
fluence with  the  papal  court  had  declined,  and  his  position 
became  unpleasant.  In  1 798,  when  the  French  took  pes* 
session  of  Rome,  Azara  withdrew  to  Florence.  In  1801  he 
was  appointed  ambassador  for  Spain  at  Paris.  He  lost  his 
situation  through  the  intrigues  of  Godoy,  the  favourite  of 
King  Charles  IV.,  and  died  in  1803,  as  he  was  preparing  to 
set  off  for  Italy  to  resume  his  favourite  studies. 

AZARO'LE.     [See  Crat^'oos.] 

AZERBIJAN,  or  AZERBAIJAN,  also  named  AZER 
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V&tGTAN  (Ouuley*8  Sbn  Haukal)  and  ADBRBIJAN, 
i  the  most  western  province  of  the  present  Persian  empire. 

According  to  an  observation  of  Sir  William  Ouseley 
iTVav^U,  TOl.  ill  p.  4l2)p  Tabriz,  the  principal  town  of 
Azerbyan*  was  originally  called  Jzerbddegdn,  from  a  cele- 
brated fire-temple  {dzer  *  fire,*  b^dn  '  a  keeper*),  which 
oot  only  gave  this  denomination  to  the  place  where  it 
itood,  but  to  the  whole  province;  this  name  has  been 
l4tered  into  Azerbaigan,  and  by  those  who  affect  to  write 
tfter  the  Arabian  manner,  into  Azerbaijdn,  (Compare 
flyde,  De  Religione  Veterwn  Persarum,  p.  4 1 5 ;  Schultens* 
^ndex  to  his  Viia  Saladini,  &c.,  art.  Adserbeisjana.)  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  name  Azerbideg&n,  or  Azer- 
bnan,  is,  etymologically,  the  same  with  Atropatene,  under 
whiob  designation  the  country  was  antiently  known  as  a 
torovince  of  Media.  Strabo,  mdeed,  Gib.  xi.  o.  13,)  would 
bake  the  name  Atropatene,  a  derivative  of  Atropates,  the 
name  of  one  of  its  governors ;  but  this  explanation  seems 
unlikely  to  be  correct. 

Azerbuan  is  situated  between  44°  and  49°  £.  long.,  and 
between  37^  and  SS''  N.  lat.  It  is  sepNarated  in  the  north 
fiom  Armenia  bv  the  river  Araxes,  in  the  east  from  the 
fable-land  of  Irak  Ajemi  and  Persia  by  the  Kizil-Ozein: 
towards  the  south  and  west  it  borders  on  Kurdistan  and 

J'urkiih  Armenia.  The  limits  of  Atropatene  are  thus  de- 
ned  by  Strabo  (xi.  c,  13) :  it  is  situated,  he  says,  towards 
the  east  of  Armenia  and  Matiane,  towards  the  west  of  the 
Greater  Media,  and  at  Hne  same  time  towards  the  north  of 
the  two  latter  countries,  and  towards  the  south  of  the  na- 
tions dwelling  around  the  comer  of  the  Hyrcanian  or  Gas- 
man Sea.  (&^  Groskurd's  note  to  his  German  translation  of 
Dtrabo,  t.  ii.  p.  421.)  Nearly  the  whole  country  consists  of 
%  succession  of  high  mountains,  senarated  by  numerous 
deep  valleys,  partiuly  cultivated  ana  opening  into  fertile 

Slaint.  In  the  very  centre  of  Azerbiian,  between  Tabriz 
nd  Maragha,  are  the  mountains  of  S abend,  forming  an 
isolated  mass,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  9000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  In  a  defile  in  these  mountains  formed 
hv  the  river  of  Sied  Abad,  near  the  village  of  Secundereah, 
volonel  Monteith  visited  and  examined  a  large  cave  similar 
to  the  Grotta  del  Cane  in  Italy,  and  filled  with  a  heavy 
Qoxious  g^*  Towards  the  east  of  Tabriz,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Airdebil,  Mount  Sevellan  attains  an  elevation  of  12,000 
at  perhaps  13,000  feet  It  has  the  appearance  of  having 
^eu  a  volcano,  though  no  remains  of  a  crater  are  now  visible. 
The  reeks  near  the  mountain  are  decidedly  volcanic,  and  all 
round  its  base  are  hot  springs.  Towards  the  south-east  the 
lli^b  range  of  the  Kaflan-Kuli,  a  branch  of  the  mountaias 
of  Kurdistan,  follows  the  course  of  the  Kizil-Ozein,  and  in 
common  with  that  river  constitutes  the  boundarv  of  Azer- 
bijan  towards  the  Persian  Irak.  In  the  nortn,  Kinneir 
xnentions  the  blaok  rocks  of  the  Karabaug.  Towards  the 
east  of  Ardebil,  the  Talish  mountains  extend  in  a  direction 
firom  north  to  south*  nearly  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian.  The  famous,  though  now  abandoned,  fortress  of 
Shindan,  standing  on  the  summit  of  an  isolated  rock,  at  an 
elevation  of  near^  7000  feet,  forms  the  leading  feature  of 
tbe  range, 

The  prinoipal  rivers  of  Azerbiian  are  the  Araxes  and  the 
Kizil-Ozein.  [See  Araxxs.I  The  Kizil-Ozein,  the  Amar- 
dus  of  Ptolemy,  and,  according  to  Rennell,  the  Gozan  of 
Scripture  (2  Kmgs  xvii.  6 ;  Renneirs  Geography  qfHero* 
dotu$f  2d  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  519,  &c.),  rises  in  tne  mountains  of 
KuTdistaUi  ei^ht  or  nme  miles  f^m  the  town  of  Sinneh  or 
Sennah.  It  is  during  part  of  the  year  only  a  shallow  and 
narrow  river ;  but  from  April  to  July  the  melting  of  the 
mow  renders  it  passable  only  where  bridges  or  ferries 
are  established.  It  runs  at  first  in  a  northern  direction, 
^long  the  foot  of  the  Kaflan-Kuh,  till  it  approaches  the 
town  of  Miannah:  here  it  is  met  by  the  Garongoo  or  Ka- 
ankoo  (a  river  which  has  its  source  in  the  Sahend  moun- 
tains, westward  of  Miannah),  and  then  takes  its  course 
•aatward,  forcinjgp  its  wa^r  through  a  frightful  ohasm  in  the 
Slburz  mountains.  It  is  there  joined  by  the  Shahrud,  a 
xiver  formed  by  two  streams,  the  one  (the  Abhar,  Ebher, 
or  Ebbahar)  risins[  in  the  Elburz  mountains,  near  Teheran, 
•nd  ikm  oUier  coming  fi?om  the  vicinity  of  Kaiwin.  Having 
Maehed  the  lower  country  of  Ghilan,  the  collective  water  of 
Hiese  rivers,  under  the  designation  of  Isperud  and  Sefid-rud,. 
or  the  White  River  (so  named  from  its  rapid  and  foaming 
coarse  through  the  mountains)i  flows  with  a  winding  and 
Siyigablo  course  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  it  reaches  near 
the  town  of  Resht.    The  road  from  Ghilan  to  Hamadan 


leads  through  the  defile  of  Rudbar  along  the  side'  of  the 
chasm  through  which  the  Kizil-Ozein  descends  into  the 
low  country,  and  is  described  by  travellers  as  surrounded 
with  grand  and  terrific  scenery.  (See  the  view  of  a  bridge 
over  the  Kizil-Ozein  in  Malcolm's  History  qfPertia,  voLii. 

^525.)  Another  pass  over  the  Ghilan  mountains,  that  of 
osulla,  leads  through  twenty  miles  of  a  difficult  rugged 
defile,  which  Colonel  Monteith  describes  as  being  infinitely 
stronger  than  that  of  Rudbar.  That  from  Astara  over  the 
Talish  mountains  to  Ardebil  also  is  exceedingly  steep,  stony, 
and  dangerous,  though  somewhat  shorter  than  the  defile  of 
Rudbar :  it  leads  along  the  Astara  river,  which  now  forms 
the  boundary  between  the  Russian  and  Persian  territories. 

Besides  these  two  principal  rivers  of  Azerbijan,  we  must 
mention  the  Jagatty,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Kafian- 
Kuh,  runs  towards  the  N.W.  and  falls  into  the  lake  of 
Urmiah ;  the  Yezdican  rises  in  the  mountains  between  the 
lakes  of  Urmiidi  and  Wan,  and  joins  the  Araxes ;  the  Agi, 
which  fertilizes  the  plain  around  Tabriz,  and  the  Sbar, 
which  waters  the  country  around  the  town  of  Urmiah,  both 
fall  into  the  lake  of  that  name;  and  the  Kara  Soo,  or 
Derra  Yurd,  which  rises  in  the  Sevellan  mountains  near 
Ardebil,  and  falls  into  the  Araxes. 

The  lake  of  Urmiah  (called  Roumi  by  Tavernier,  book  i. 
ch.  4,  Rhumi  by  Colonel  Monteith^  Journal  qf  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  6,  &c.,  Derya-i-Armiah  in 
Ouseley's  £bn  Haukal,  p.  162)  cpnstitutes  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  in  the  physical  character  of  Azerbijan. 
Strabo  (xi.  c.  13,  t.  ii.  p.  450,  ed.  Tauchn.)  describes  it  under 
the  name  of  Lake  Spauta;  he  says,  that  its  water  is  salt; 
'  the  saline  particles  rise  to  the  surface  and  crystallize ; 
they  cause  an  itching  sensation  and  gripes,  against  which 
oil  is  a  remedy :  if  garments  are  washed  in  the  water  of 
the  lake,  they  become  corroded,  which  effect  may  however 
be  obviated  by  dipping  them  into  sweet  water/  £bn  Hau- 
kal also  was  aware  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  lake :  '  its 
water,*  he  says,  '  is  salt  and  bitter,  and  contains  not  any 
living  creature.  All  round  this  lake  are  villages  and  build- 
ings :  from  the  lake  to  Maragha  is  a  distance  of  three 
farsanes,  to  Armi  (Urmiah)  two  farsangs.  The  length  of 
this  laxe  is  five  days*  journey  by  land ;  and  by  water,  with 
a  fair  wind,  a  person  may  traverse  it  in  the  space  of  one 
night.*  Tavernier  (Traveli,  book  i.  ch.  4)  observes  that  the 
water  of  the  river  Ag^-sou,  or  bitter  water,  which  comes 
from  the  mountains  m  the  north  and  falls  into  the  lake 
Urmiah,  thirteen  or  fourteen  leagues  from  Tabriz,  is  of  the 
same  Quality  as  that  of  the  lake,  both  being  without  aoy 
fish.  This  fact  is  corroborated  by  Kinneir,  who  says  that 
the  water  of  Ldike  Urmiah  is  more  salt  than  sea- water,  but 
remarks,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  perfectly  dear.  The 
same  traveller  estimates  the  circumference  of  the  lake  at 
80  farsangs  or  300  miles.  It  contains  several  islands:  one 
of  them  was  made  use  of  as  a  treasury  by  the  celebrated 
Tatar  conqueror  Hulaku. 

The  climate  of  Azerbijan  is  described  as  healthy.  The 
heat  during  summer  is  considerable ;  the  atmosphere  isi 
even  during  winter,  generally  very  clear,  but  the  cold  is 
intense,  and  is  the  more  severely  felt  in  consequence  of  the 
almost  entire  want  of  fuel,  dried  cow-dung  mixed  with  straw 
being  the  only  substitute.  Nevertheless,  few  of  the  inlia- 
bitants  of  either  sex  put  on  additioiud  clothing  while 
the  cold  season  lasts ;  but  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  observes, 
that  at  Tabriz  scarcely  a  day  passes  without  one  or  two 

Persons  being  found  frozen  to  death  in  the  neighbourhood. 
*he  tops  of  the  higher  mountains  are  covered  with  suow 
durine  nine  montl^  of  the  year.  Colonel  Monteith  spent 
several  days  in  August  in  the  Sahend  mountains,  during 
which  time  he  foui^  the  thermometer  never  above  sixty, 
and  at  night  it  always  froze ;  the  greatest  cold  was  2f  of 
Fahrenheit  The  same  traveller  obwrves,  that  near  Lewan, 
a  village  situated  on  the  Bosmielh  river,  in  an  elevated  part 
of  the  Sahend  mountains,  the  harvest  is  two  months  later 
than  in  the  plain.  On  the  summit  of  a  high  peak  in  the 
Balkas,  a  branch  of  the  Kurdistan  mountains,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  7500  to  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  he 
saw  water  frozen  at  eight  o*clock  iLK.  on  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  descending  a  distance  of  only  forty  miles,  he 
came  to  Yengaga,  a  fine  village,  nearly  oonoealed  by  gar- 
dens, in  which  even  pomegranates  grew.  The  high  moun- 
tains of  Ghilan,  which  bound  Azerbijan  in  the  east,  ore 
never  perfectly  free  from  snow :  ^et  at  a  distance  of  only  h\\ 
miles  from  them,  at  Durram,  in  the  district  of  Tahram, 
Colonel  Monteith  saw  oUve-trees  cultivated  in  the  garden 
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cf  a  Panian  prince;  and  at  Kullat,  in  the  fame  neigbbour- 
hood,  he  found  walnut  and  plane  trees  of  gigantic  nei^ht. 
Violent  hail-stonns  are  common.  The  sou  of  Azerbijan, 
where  it  is  cultivated,  is  very  productive ;  the  best  yields 
from  fifty  to  sixty  fold,  ^t  is  fertilized  chiefly  by  artificial 
irrigation.  The  plough  is  drawn  by  oxen.  Travellers  no- 
tice the  cheapness  of  provisions,  and  the  pleasing  appear- 
ance of  the  gardens  and  orchards,  which  abound  in  deli- 
cious  fruits  of  almost  every  description.  In  the  Koolaboose 
mountains,  which  form  part  of  the  Kaflan-Kuh,  are  iron, 
copper,  and  lead  mines :  '  a  treasure  of  riches,'  observes 
Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter, '  which,  if  properly  worked,  would 
fill  the  cofiers  of  the  Persian  monarch  to  overflowing.* 
(TYaveify  i.  266.)  In  the  same  neighbourhood  sal^mine8 
are  noticed  by  Colonel  Monteith. 

The  most  nourishing  part  of  Aierbijan  is  that  along  the 
northern  and  western  wnler  of  ^e  lake  of  Urmiah,  from  Ta- 
briz to  the  confines  of  Armenia.  Here  we  find  the  towns  of 
Shebister  (or  Shebuster),  Tasouj,  Shar,  Selmls,  Khoi,  and 
Urmiah ;  the  three  last  were  already  known  to  Abulfeda 
(see  Schultens*  index  to  his  Vita  Saladini,  &c.,  art  Adser- 
bei^ana),  who  fixes  their  geographical  position.  Selmds, 
or  Selmast,  is  now  a  town  of  about  2000  inhabitants,  most 
of  whom  are  Nestorian  Christians.  Khoi  is  described  by 
Kinneir  as  one  of  the  finest  and  best^built  towns  of  Persia : 
it^  walb  are  in  good  repair,  the  streets  are  regular,  shaded 
with  avenues  of  trees,  and  the  ceilings  of  many  of  the 
houses  are  tastefhlly  painted.  The  town  of  Urmiah,  the 
supposed  birth-place  of  Zoroaster  (see  Anquetil  Duperron, 
Zend  Avestc^  t,  L  part  ii.  p.  5),  is  situated  on  the  S.W.  side 
of  the  lake  to  which  it  gives  its  name :  its  population  is 
estimated  by  Kinneir  at  12,000  souls. 

Maragha,  a  town  of  about  15,000  inhabitants,  is  situated 
in  a  low  valley,  at  the  extremity  of  a  well-cultivated  plain 
opening  to  the  lake,  from  the  east  side  (^  which  Maragha  is 
distant  eight  or  nine  miles.  The  place  is  famous  in  Oriental 
geography  for  the  observatory  of  the  celebrated  astronomer 
Nasireddin  (bom  A.D.  1200,  died  1273),  erected  under  the 
auspices  of  Hulaku,  who,  after  putting  an  end  to  the  cali- 

£hat  of  the  Abbasides,  at  Bagdad,  fixed  his  residence  at 
faragha  (a.o.  1260).  Ruins  of  this  observatory  still  exist 
en  a  hill  near  Maragha;  and  close  by,  on  the  western 
brow  of  the  hill,  there  is  a  curious  excavation,  forty- one  feet 
in  length  and  sixteen  in  breadth,  and  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  caves  oi  Elephanta  and  Salsette,  in  India. 
Of  tlie  time  when  it  was  maoe,  as  well  as  of  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended,  we  are  utterly  isnorant 

The  principal  town  of  Azerbijan  is  Tabriz — (situated,  ac- 
cording to  tirown^  in  38^  4^  lat.,  46®  35'  long. ;  see  Ker 
Porter's  TVaveU,  i  220 ;  according  to  a  number  of  obser- 
vations made  by  Colonel  Monteith,  long.  46°  8'  30^,  lat. 
38^  3'  59'';  see  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
liL  57).  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  at  present  about 
30,000  ;  but  the  extent  of  its  ruins,  which  towards  the  east 
continue  to  a  distance  of  three  miles  beyond  the  actual 
circumference  of  the  inhabited  town,  shows  that  it  formerly 
was  much  more  populous.  Chardin,  in  1686,  estimated  its 
population  at  500,000  souls,  which  is  perhaps  exaggerated, 
its  situation,  near  the  confines  of  the  Persian  and  Turkish 
dominions,  sufficientlv  accounts  for  its  present  desolated 
condition,  as  the  town  nas  been  subject  to  trequent  conquests 
and  devastations.  It  has,  moreover,  repeatedly  and  most 
severely  suffered  firom  earthcniakes ;  in  that  of  1727,  70,000 
persons  are  said  to  have  perished ;  and  in  a  subsequent  one, 
40,000.  A  slight  shock  of  an  earthquake  occurred  at 
Tabriz  when  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  was  there,  in  March, 
1818.  Whether,  according  to  a  prevailing  tradition,  Tabriz 
was  founded  by  Zobaid^  the  wife  of  Harun  al-Rasbid, 
remains  doubtnil,  although  it  is  certain  that  it  was  a  fa- 
vourite residence  of  that  caliph.  D*  Anville  and  Sir  William 
Ouseley  {fTraveht  ilL  410)  appear  inclined  to  attribute  much 
greater  antiquity  to  Tabriz,  by  supposing  it  to  be  identical 
with  the  town  of  Crabris  (orTabris),  mentioned  twice  by 
Ptolemy  (vi.  c.  2),  though  with  different  degrees  of  latitude 
and  longitude. 

Miannah  (also  called  Mianeh  or  Mianej)  is  situated  in  a 
long  and  winding  valley  on  the  western  side  of  the  Kaflan- 
Kuh.  It  was  nearly  ruined  by  the  Russians  in  their  late 
invasion  of  Persia,  and  is  now  a  miserable  village.  It  is 
infested  by  a  poisonous  insect,  named  milleh,  the  sting 
of  which  is  described  as  very  dangerous.  The  road  from 
Miannah  to  Tabriz  leads  over  an  extensive  plain,  called 
the  plain  of  Aujan.    In  this  plain,  ab<mt  six  miles  west  of 


the  village  of  Tikmedash,  there  is  an  eminence^  whore,  09 
both  sides  of  the  road,  are  many  large  and  upright  hewn 
stones,  arranged  in  lines;  one  row,  on  the  right  hand 
(coming  from  Miannah),  appeared  to  Sir  WiOiam  Ouseley 
to  have  fbrmed  part  of  a  circle  now  imperfect  These  stones 
had  already  been  observed  by  Chardin  (t  iiL  p.  13,  Rouen 
edition  of  1723) :  Mannert  (vol  v.  part  ii.  p.  102)  is  inclined 
to  consider  them  aa  marking  the  situation  of  the  antient 
town  of  Gaza,  Gaze,  or  Grazaca. 

The  ruins  now  called  Kalah  Zohak  (i . «.  the  eastle  of 
Zohak,  a  tyrant  celebrated  in  the  early  fabulous  historv  of 
Persia),  situated  on  a  precipitous  rock  near  the  river  Kar 
rangoo,  are  supposed  by  Colonel  Monteith  to  be  the  remains 
of  the  antient  Atropatana.  Near  Lylau,  in  a  fertile  plain 
irrigated  by  the  river  Jagatty,  the  same  traveller  saw  the 
ruins  of  a  large  town,  about  fourteen  miles  in  circumference, 
which  he,  di&ring  from  Mannert,  is  inclined  to  consider  as 
the  antient  Gazaca ;  and  on  the  top  of  a  steep  and  rueged 
mountain,  near  the  valley  of  the  Shahrud  (the  southern 
branch  of  the  Kizil-Ozein),  he  visited  the  remains  of  the 
residence  of  the  chief  of  the  Assassins,  or  Old  VLan  of  tha 
Mountains. 

The  town  of  Ardebil  has  already  been  briefly  noticed  In 
a  separate  article.  It  is  situated  at  the  eastern  descent  of 
the  high  Sevellan  mountains.  Towards  the  north  of  the 
town  there  is  a  fertile  plain  with  excellent  pastures,  but  in- 
fested, it  is  said,  by  a  dangerous  species  of  snake.  It 
spreads  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Araxes,  to  an  extent  ojf 
sixty  farsangs  in  length  and  twenty  in  width.  It  is  named* 
Chowal  Mogam— (t.  e.  the  plain  of  Mogam). 

The  mountainous  country  to  the  west  of  Urmiah  and  Sel- 
mast is  inhabited  by  a  race  of  Christians  of  a  singularly 
savage  and  ferocious  character.  They  axe  said  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  numerous  Christian  population  which  inha- 
bited this  province  in  the  times  of  the  Greek  emperors,  and* 
who  retired  into  these  mountains  from  the  persecution  of  tha. 
Mohammedan  conquerors.  Of  their  institutions  we  know 
little,  for  they  live  exclusively  among  themselves,  and  allow 
no  stranger  to  enter  theit  territory.  They  consist  of  four 
tribes,  and  are  under  the  rule  of  a  prelate,  whose  dignity  is 
hereditary  in  the  family,  although  the  chief  himself  is  net 
allowed  to  many.  The  fkmily  name  of  the  present  prelate 
is  Marchimoon.  He  keeps  up  a  sort  of  alhance  with  one 
Mustapha  Khan  Hukaroo,  a  Kurdish  chie(  but  owns  no 
allegiance,  either  to  the  King  of  Persia,  or  to  any  other 
of  the  surrounding  powers. 

(See  Kinneir*s  Cle<^aspihieal  Memoir  qf  th$  Pereian 
Empire,  p.  148-158 ;  Sir  William  Ouseley*s  Trav^  t  ii. 
p.  389-426;  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter's  Uravele,  t  i.  p.  216- 
270;  Colonel  Monteith's  Tour  through  Azerbijan ;  Jouf' 
nal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  voL  iii.  p.  I,  &c. ; 
fVazer*s  Travels  on  the  Southern  Banks  q/*  ihs  Caspian  Sea,) 
A'2^MUTH,  a  corrupted  Arabic  word,  which  when  pro- 
perly written  is  as-samt,  the  as  being  the  article  a/,  assimi- 
lated to  the  initial  letter  of  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed . 
samt  means  '  a  way,  a  road,  a  path ;  *  also  '  a  part,  tract, 
country  or  quarter. 

Azimuth  denotes  the  angular  distance  of  thd  horizontal 
point  which  is  directly  under  a  star  from  the  north  point  of 


the  horizon.  Thus  if  S  be  the  spectator,  Z  his  zenith,  Z  ^ 
his  meridian,  N  A  the  horizon,  and  Z  A  the  vertical 
circle  passing  through  a  star  *,  then  the  angle  A  S  N  is 
the  star  s  azimuth,  or  it  is  the  angle  made  by  the  vertical 
circle  Z  A  and  the  meridian  Z  N.       ^  .  . 

The  only  instruments  in  use  by  which  the  azimuth  cauld[ 
be  immediately  observed  are  the  theodolite  and  the  altitude, 
and  azimuth  circle,  [See  Thbodolitb,  Circle.]  It  is  not 
one  of  those  elements  which  are  usually  measured  in  astro- 
nomy. When  the  star  is  known  (that  is,  when  its  declinatioa 
is  known),  the  azimuth  can  be  found  bv  observing  the  altitude 
A*  and  solving  a  spherical  triangle ;  »>]:  in  the  tnangle  whosa 
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Bidefl  av9  tbe  complements  of  the  starts  altitude,  the  8tar*8 
declination,  and  the  latitude  of  the  place,  the  azimuth  is  the 
angle  opposite  to  the  complement  of  the  declination,  as  may 
be  seen  m  the  triangle  Z  P  *,  where  P  is  the  pole.  Simi- 
larly the  latitude  of  the  place  may  be  found  when  the  alti- 
tude and  azimuth  of  a  known  star  are  observed  at  the  same 
moment.  For  in  the  triangle  just  mentioned,  Z*  and  *P  are 
given,  and  the  anele  *Z  P ;  whence  Z  P  may  be  calculated, 
when  the  azimuUi  of  a  star  is  found  by  means  of  an  instru- 
ment adjusted  by  the  magnetic  needle,  then  the  azimuth 
obtained  (which  needs  a  correction  on  account  of  the  de- 
viation of  the  needle)  is  termed  the  magnetic  azimuth.  In 
this  way  the  deviation  of  the  needle  may  bo  found  at  any 
known  place  by  observing  the  magnetic  azimuth  and  cal- 
culating the  true  azimuth  by  observing  the  altitude  of  a 
star  in  the  manner  before  described. 

An  instrument  is  said  to  be  moved  in  azimuth  when  it  is 
turned  on  a  vertical  axis,  so  that  any  line  in  it  drawn  through 
the  axis  points  to  the  same  altitude  in  the  heavens,  but  not 
to  the  same  azimuth.  Similarly  an  instrument  is  moved 
in  altititde  when  it  is  turned  on  a  horizontal  axis.  An  alti- 
tude and  azimuth  instrument  is  one  which  admits  of  both 
motions. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  when  the  star  is 
in  the  horizon,  and  when  the  azimuth  is  less  than  90**, 
(90^ — azimuth)  is  the  amplitude  (which  see);  and  that 
when  the  azimuth  is  greater  than  9(f*,  (azimuth-*  90°)  is  the 
amplitude. 

An  azimuth  circle  is  a  circle  all  the  ^ints  of  which  have 
the  same  azimuth,  that  is,  a  vertical  circle.  For  azimuth 
Compass,  azimuth  Dial,  see  those  words. 

AZINCOURT.    [See  Aoincourt.] 

AZINETHORA,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  the  order 
lepidoptera  and  family  ffeometridsD. 

AZOF,  THE  SEA  (5F,  is  commonly  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  Black  Sea;  but  being  a  close  sea,  united  to  the  Bkck 
Sea  by  a  narrow  strait  of  considerable  lengtht  and  differing 
from  it  in  many  peculiar  features,  it  is  rather  to  be  considered 
as  an  independent  piece  of  water. 

This  sea  extends  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Peninsula 
of  Crimea  in  an  east-north-east  direction  to  the  embouchure 
of  the  river  Don.  If  the  outlet  of  the  Don,  and  the  most 
western  creek  fgrmed  by  the  Putrid  Sea,  near  Perekop,  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Crimea,  are  considered  as  its  two  extremities, 
it  extends  firom  west  to  east  over  5^  20'  lone,  f^om  33^  40' 
to  39°  East  of  Greenwich.  Its  whole  length,  therefore,  is 
upwards  of  200  miles.  From  south  to  north  it  extends  over 
about  2®  of  lat.,  firom  45**  20'  to  47°  20',  but  its  breadth  varies 
in  different  places.  The  north-eastern  jDK>rtion  of  it  is  a 
long  bay,  which  may  be  called  the  Bay  of  Taganrog :  it  ex- 
tends in  length  firom  the  mouth  of  the  Don  to  the  low  and 
sandy  Capes  Dolgava  and  Bielosoroiskaja,  about  70  or  80 
miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  scarcely  fifteen.  The 
main  body  of  the  sea,  which  lies  to  the  west-south-west  of 
this  bay,  may  extend  to  somewhat  more  than  1 00  miles  iirom 
east  to  west,  with  an  average  breadth  of  80  miles  from  north 
to  south.  This  sea  covers  a  surface  of  upwards  of  14,000 
square  mites,  and  is  more  than  half  of  Ireland,  and  double 
the  Lake  of  Ladoga,  in  area. 

The  Russians  call  it  More  Asowskoe  (the  Sea  of  Azof) : 
amon^  the  Romans  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  Palus 
lieotis,  who  derived  this  name  from  the  Greeks,  by  whom 
it  was  denominated  Lamne  Maietis,  or  Maiotis,  that  is,  tbe 
Lake  If  seotis.  This  name  is  more  appropriate  than  that  of 
sea ;  for  this  sheet  of  water  is  a  lake,  and  a  shidlow  lake  too. 
In  the  centre  of  the  main  body,  where  the  deptti  is  greatest, 
in  a  few  places  it  is  seven  fkthoms  and  a  half,  but  on  an  ave- 
rage only  between  six  and  seven ;  and  this  depth  continues 
to  the  Strait  of  Yenikal^.by  which  it  is  united  with  the  Black 
Sea.  Towards  all  the  other  shores,  its  depth  decreases  to  five 
lathomSf  and  .even  four  and  a  half.  The  Bay  of  Taganrog 
is  much  shallower :  at  its  entrance,  the  depth  of  water  does 
not  exceed  five  fiithoms,  and  it  decreases  rapidly  towards 
the  east,  so  that  opposite  the  town  of  Taganrog  it  is  not 
more  than  two  fathoms,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Don 
only  four  feet  No  vessel  drawing  more  than  twelve  feet 
can  navigate  this  bay,  and  even  those  of  less  draught  are 
obliged  to  take  in  tneir  cargoes  at  a  distance  of  four  or  five 
miles  fh>m  Taganros.  The  shallowness  of  the  bay  opposite 
this  town  is  such,  that  with  north-easterly  winds  there  is 
not  a  depth  of  more  than  two  or  three  feet  for  about  one 
mile  and  a  half,  so  that  the  carts  are  obliged  to  be  drawn 
that  distance  by  horses  in  order  to  load  the  lighters,  which 


cannot  approach  nearer  the  shore.  With  strong  south- 
westerly winds  the  depth  is  much  increased,  and  the  dif- 
ference is  said  sometimes  to  amount  to  seven  feet  In  spite 
of  such  disadvantages,  the  commerce  of  tOiS  sea  is  not  in- 
considerable, it  being  the  only  channel  by  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  eastern  provinces  of  southern  Russia  ore  able 
to  convey  their  products  to  the  great  markets  of  the  world, 
and  by  which  they  can  obtain  those  of  other  countries. 

The  shallowness  of  this  sea  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks ; 
and  it  was  the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  time  of  Aristotle 
that  it  was  rapidly  fiUin^  up  by  the  earthy  matter  brought 
down  by  the  rivers  which  discharge  into  it.  The  same 
opinion  has  been  maintained  by  some  modem  travellers; 
but  we  do  not  possess  data  by  which  this  question  can  be 
decided,  as  we  have  yet  no  means  of  comparmg  the  state  of 
this  lake  at  different  and  remote  epochs.  (See  Aristotle, 
Meteorological  i.  14 ;  aUo  Polyb.  Hist,  iv.  42.) 

The  bottom  of  the  sea  is  partlv  swampy,  but  mostly  sandy. 
Its  waters  are  drinkable,  but  have  always  a  disagreeable 
flavour;  after  south-westerly  winds  have  prevailed  for  a 
time,  it  beromes  brackish  by  being  mixed  with  the  water 
of  the  Black  Sea,  which  then  enters  through  the  Strait  of 
Yenikald.  It  is  usually  frozen  every  year  from  November 
to  the  beginning  of  Mareh.  This  is  partly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  floating  ice  which  descends  the  Don,  but  stiU  more 
to  the  shallowness  of  the  sea  and  to  the  freshness  of  its 
water. 

There  is  perhaps  no  equal  extent  of  water  on  the  whole 
surface  of  the  globe  which  abounds  in  fish  so  much  as  this 
sea.  The  most  important  fisheries  are  along  the  southern 
coast,  between  Cape  Dolgava  and  the  Strait  ofYenikale, 
where  great  numbers  of  sturgeons  and  sterlets  {Stum 
ruthenw)  are  taken,  and  great  quantities  of  caviar  and 
isinglass  are  prepared.  Tm  belu|;as  (Siurio  huio)  aUo 
abound  here  as  well  as  in  the  Strait  of  Yenikal6,  but  they 
are  generally  not  so  large,  nor  in  such  numbers,  as  in  tie 
Caspian  Sea,  near  Astrakhan.  Near  the  mouth  of  the 
Don  a  small  kind  of  Cyprinua  baUeruSt  called  by  the  natives 
Singa,  is  caught  These  fish  are  so  numerous,  that  from 
forty  to  seventy  thousand  are  often  taken  in  one  net. 
They  are  sent  into  the  interior,  and  consumed  during  tbe 
frequent  &sting-days  of  the  Greek  Church. 

The  most  western  part  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  which  was 
named  the  Putrid  Sea  by  the  Greeks,  and  by  the  Russians 
Siwash,  is  separated  from  the  main  body  by  a  narrow,  sandy 
stripe  of  low  land,  which,  at  its  northern  extremity,  leaves 
a  narrow  opening  as  a  channel  of  communication  with  tlie 
sea  itself.  By  this  opening  the  Siwash  receives,  when  tbe 
wind  is  easterly,  the  waters  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  but  at  all 
other  times  its  surface  exhibits  nothing  but  swamps  and  quag- 
mires, equally  impassable  to  men  and  animals.  It  is  a  mere 
nuisance,  and  the  noxious  exhalations  which  rise  from  it 
render  the  adjacent  country  for  several  miles  unhealthy 
and  nearly  umnhabitable.    (Compare  Strabo*8  description.) 

The  strait  which  unites  the  Sea  of  Azof  with  the  Black 
Sea  was  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus, 
and  is  now  commonly  named  the  Strait  of  Yenikal^,  from  a 
small  fortress  built  on  its  northern  entrance ;  it  is  some- 
tiroes  also  called  the  Strait  of  Kaffa,  firom  a  once  rich  and 
flourishing  town,  which  lies  at  some  distance  from  its  soulhcni 
entrance,  on  the  shores  of  the  Peninsula  of  Crimea.  This 
strait  is  about  ten  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  at  the  na^ 
rowest  parts  nearly  four  miles  broad ;  but  the  navi^^able 
channel  does  not  exceed  a  mile.  Its  entrances  are  shallov 
and  extremely  intricate,  with  a  depth  of  water  seldom  ex- 
ceeding twelve  feet  On  each  side  it  is  lined  by  low  sandy 
hills,  and  is  frequently  fi:ozen  over,  Uiough  Uie  water  is 
always  brackish. 

Tho  country  surrounding  this  sea  indicates  its  true  cha- 
racter, and  shows  that  it  u  one  of  those  lakes  which  are 
designated  by  the  name  of  steppe-lakes,  and  that  it  ought  to 
be  compared  with  the  northern  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
with  the  Sea  of  Aral.  To  the  north  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  ex- 
tends the  desert  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Steppe  of  Nogai,  and  which  continues  forther  to  the  cast 
under  the  denomination  of  the  Steppe  of  the  Cossacks,  until 
it  reaches  the  Great  Desert,  which  extends  from  the  foot  of 
the  Caucasus  to  the  Ural,  and  farther  eastward  to  the  Altai 
Mountains.  The  immediate  shores  of  the  sea  on  the  north 
in  all  their  extent,  and  on  the  south  up  to  Cape  Dolgava, 
are  commonly  formed  by  a  narrow  and  low  belt  of  sand,  and 
even  Capes  Fedolowa,  Visarinawa,  Berdianakaia,  Bieloso- 
roiskija,  and  Dolgava  aiie  low  and  sandy ;  but,  behind  this 
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low  strip  the  higher  shores  rise  from  30  to  40  feet,  and  are 
composed  of  calcareous  and  marly  strata.  Sometimes  they 
advance  dose  upon  the  sea,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cliflb  on 
which  the  towns  of  Taganrog  and  Azof  stand.  The  coast 
from  the  south  of  Dolgava  to  the  Strait  of  Yenikal6  exhibits 
a  different  character.  Though  the  interior  of  the  country 
presents  ttie  same  monotonous  aspect  as  the  other  steppes, 
the  low  shores  are  here  much  broader,  and  extend  some 
miles  into  the  interior.  They  have  not  a  sandy  soil,  but  are 
marshy,  and  sometimes  a  part  of  them  Is  covered  by  the 
water  of  the  sea.  But  as  the  bottom  of  the  sea  along  this 
marshy  tract  is  swampy,  it  is  very  productive  in  fish,  and  the 
whole  coast  is  lined  with  the  huts  of  the  fishermen.  In  this 
low,  marshy  country  pelicans  in  great  numbers  were  ob- 
served by  Bishop  Bfeber. 

The  two  peninsulas  which,  projecting  respectively  from 
the  European  and  Asiatic  continents,  form  the  Strait  of 
Yenikal6,  have  some  peculiarities :  that  to  the  east  of  the 
strait  is  a  part  of  the  island  of  Taman  (see  Kuban],  and 
consists  of  small  strips  of  low  land,  which  separate  several 
salt-lakes  of  considerable  extent  from  one  another;  these 
salt-lakes  occupy  the  greater  part  of  its  surface.  The  penin- 
sula to  the  west  of  the  strait,  which  is  now  called  the  Penin- 
sula of  Kertsch,  from  the  town  of  that  name,  and  once 
formed  a  part  of  the  Orecian  Taurica  Chersonefeus,  exhi- 
bits, at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  a  range  of  hieh  land, 
which  rises  to  500  feet  and  upwards ;  but  on  its  northern  low 
shores  it  likewise  has  salt-lakes.  On  both  peninsulas  nume- 
rous springs  of  petroleum  are  found,  to  which  Pallas  attri- 
butes the  mud  volcanos  which  exist  here. 

The  uninhabited  shores  of  the  Siwash  are  low,  and  the 
land  above  them  is  a  dreary  steppe. 

No  considerable  place  is  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea 
of  Azof,  except  Taeanrogv  On  the  Strait  of  Yenikal^  stands 
the  town  of  Kertsch,  which  is  considered  as  having  been 
the  residence  of  the  great  Mithridates  of  Pontus  in  the 
latter  unhappy  part  of  his  life.  [See  Kertsch.^  (Pallas ; 
Captain  Jones ;  Rennell*s  Atla$  qf  Western  Asia  ;  Strabo, 
Casaub.p.  308,  &c.) 

AZOF;  or  AZOV,  called  by  the  Turks  Assak,  a  town 
of  southern  Russia,  and  once  a  fortress  of  great  celebrity, 
pres  its  name  to  the  adjacent  sulf  of  the  Black  Sea :  it 
is  situated  on  an  eminence,  washed  by  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal arms  of  the  Don,  at  a  distance  of  20  miles  fh>m 
its  mouth,  and  360  xiules  to  tiie  south-east  of  Ekateri- 
Dodaf,  the  capital  of  the  Russian  province  to  which  it 
bekmgs*     In  antient  times  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks 


nnder  the  name  of  Tanais;  and  in  the  twelfth  century 
was  imder  the  dominion  of  the  Poloftzian  princes,  from 
whom  it  was  wrested  by  the  Genoese  in  the  thirteenth : 
the  Genoese,  who  called  it  Tana,  were  driven  out  of  it  by 
Timur-leng,  in  1392.  Azof  and  its  domain  fell  into  the 
possession  of  the  khans  of  the  Crimea;  and  eighty  years 
afterwards  were  reduced  by  the  Ottomans.  Ine  obsti- 
nate contests  for  this  important  post,  which  took  place 
between  the  Turks  and  Russians  m  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  terminated  in  its  cession  to  the 
Russians  in  the  year  1774.  It  has  now  lost  all  traces  of  its 
former  importance ;  the  town  is  become  a  cluster  of  filtbyp 
miserable  cabins,  its  fbrtifications  are  gone  to  decay,  the 
branch  of  the  river  is  choked  with  sand,  and  its  once  busy 
port  has  sunk  into  a  deserted  haven.  The  only  attraction 
which  it  possesses  at  the  present  day  is  a  fine  and  exten- 
sive prospect  of  the  surrounding  country,  as  far  as  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Taganrog,  and  Sie  prominent  point  of  the 
Chumberskaja  foreland  on  the  Asiatic  shore. 

Strabo  (p.  493)  says,  that  Tanais  was  a  colony  of  Greeks 
from  the  neighbouring  Bosporus :  it  was  ruined  by  Pole- 
mon  before  the  time  of  the  Greek  geographer.  Strabo  also 
describes  it  as  being  at  one  time  the  common  market  of  the 
European  and  Asiatic  Nomadic  tribes  of  this  part  of  the 
world :  the  barbarians  gave  slaves  and  skins  in  exchange 
for  articles  of  dress,  wine,  and  other  commodities,  the 
products  of  civilization. 

AZORES,  or  WESTERN  ISLANDS,  are  situated  in  the 
North  Atiahtic,  about  795  miles  from  the  west  coast  of  Por- 
tugal. They  consist  of  nine  islands  in  three  distinct  groups* 
lying  in  the  direction  of  W.N.W.  and  E.S.E.,and  extending 
about  330  miles.  The  north-western  group  contains  the 
small  islands  of  Corvo  and  Flores,  distant  s^ut  114  miles 
fh)m  the  central  group,  which  includes  Terceira,  StGeorge» 
Pico,  Fayal,  and  Graciosa.  The  third  group,  69  miles  to 
the  S.E.  of  the  second,  is  composed  of  the  two  islands  of 
St.  Michael  and  St.  Mary,  and  the  Formigas  Rocks. 
Doubts  still  exist  with  regard  to  a  smaU  island  seen  hy 
Pimento,  the  Portuguese  navigator,  who  calls  it  Topo :  it  is 
supposed  to  be  about  four  mUes  north  of  the  S.E.  point  of 
St.  George  (Ponto  de  Topo),  and  to  be  about  seven  or  eight 
miles  in  circumference.  This  island  is  not  laid  down  in 
our  present  charts,  but  is  said  to  have  been  seen  by  an 
English  ship  of  late  years. 

The  Azores  have  sometimes  been  called  the  Terceiras» 
fh)m  the  name  of  that  island  ;  by  some  geographers  they 
have  been  classed  among  the  AfHcan  islands,  though  there 
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[From  thio  Admixalty  Ckart.] 

can  be  no  doubt  that  they  belong  more  properly  to  Europe,  I  century  (Behman  says  in  1431)  by  Joshua  Yanderberg 
from  their  latitude  and  proximity  to  that  continent.  of  Bruges,  who  in  a  voyage  to  Lisbon  was  driven  thus 

The  history  of  these  islands  is  obsoure,  and  the  exar.t  far  to  the  westward  by  stress  of  weather.  Boasting  of  his 
date  of  their  discovery  uncertain :  they  appear,  however,  discovery  on  his  arrival  at  Lisbon,  the  Portuguese  go^era- 
to  have  been  discovered  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth    ment  immediately  fitt9d  9Ut  an  expedition  and  took  pos 


Azo  a 

Mssion  of  theM  islands,  to  which  they  gave  the  nime 
of  Aforeg,  from  the  number  of  hawks  OT  feleona  found 
on  them ;  the  Portuguese  word  Agor  (Latin,  Acripiter) 
signifying  a  bird  of  prey  or  hawk.  They  were  then  en- 
tirely destitute  of  inhabitants,  and  of  every  animal  ex- 
cept birds,  which  were  numerous  and  of  various  species. 
So  much  importance  was  attached  to  the  scquisiiion  of 
these  islands,  that  in  1449  the  great  Don  Henry,  prince  of 
Portugal,  proceeded  there  in  person  to  take  a  more  formal 
possession.  In  1466  they  were  given  by  Alphonso  V.  to 
bis  sister  the  duchess  oF  Burgundy,  and  colonized  bj 
Flemings,  who,  however,  appear  always  to  have  recoj;niloa 
the  autliority  of  the  king  of  Portugal.  They  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  Spain  when  Philip  1.  seized  the  vacant  throne 
of  Portugal  in  15S0,  and  continued  so  till  the  restoration  of 
tlie  house  of  Braganza  in  1G4I};  since  which  time  they 
have  remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Fortu- 

AU  the  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin.  Though  there 
is  no  visible  volcano  now  in  operation,  the  effects  of  in- 
terna] heat  and  disturbance  are  seen  not  only  in  the  cal- 
deiras,  or  fountains  of  boiling  water  that  exist  in  many 
parts,  but  in  the  frequent  and  disastrous  earthquakes  to 
which  the  islands  are  subject.  The  most  formidable  on 
record  occurred  in  1591  ;  it  continued  twelve  days  wittiout 
intermission,  and  entirely  destroyed  the  flourishing  town  of 
Villa  Franca  in  the  island  of  St.  Michael.  The  last  erup- 
tion that  took  place  was  in  1S08,  in  the  island  of  St. 
George:  on  the  Ist  of  May  a  dreadful  volcano  bunt  out, 
and  a  large  crater,  rising  to  the  height  of  about  ^00  feet, 
was  fbrmed  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  amidst  fertile  pas- 
tures ;  it  continued  raging  with  terriSc  fury  till  the  evening 
of  the  2nd,  when  a  second  small  crater  was  opened,  and 
subsequently  from  twelve  to  flfteen  others.  On  the  5th  its 
force  began  to  fail ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  it  ceased 
entirely.  Although  it  had  given  timely  wammg,  yet  about 
sixty  perrons  lost  their  Uvea,  and  numbers  of  cattle  were 
destn^ed.  The  lava  inundated  and  swept  away  the  town 
of  Ursuliua,  with  many  cottages,  farms,  and  country  houses ; 
and  this  beautiful  island,  before  rich  in  cattle,  oorUi  and 
wine,  became  a  scene  of  ruin  and  desolation. 

There  are  also  instances  of  the  more  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena of  submarine  volcanoes,  throwing  up  rocks  and 
blands  ftom  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  first  on  record  is 
that  mentioned  by  Kircher  in  1 538  ;  another  in  1 720 ;  and 
in  1811  a  volcano  burst  forthoff  the  westendof  St,  Hlchael, 
throwing  up  from  the  depth  of  forty  fhthoms  a  very  dan- 
gerous shoal.  This  took  place  in  February  ;  on  the 
18lh  of  June,  after  racing  several  days,  and  ejecting  ashes, 
cinders,  and  stones,  the  crater  made  its  apoearance  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  increasing  so  rapidly,  that  in  two 
days  it  hod  attained  the  heightof  150  feet,  and  ultimately 
to  near  300  feet,  forming  an  island  about  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference. Subsequently  it  sunk  gradually  into  the  sea,  and 
\tf  the  middle  of  Oatotiiar  in  the  same  year  no  part  of  it  was 
visible  above  water,  but  a  dangerous  shoal  still  remains. 

The  soil,  which  is  fbrmed  entirely  of  volcanic  substances, 
is  very  prolific  ■  the  lava  district*  are  cultivated  with  vines, 
oranges,  and  lemons ;  but  where  decomposition  has  afforded 
richer  land,  it  yields  wheat,  Indian  corn,  beans,  &c.  Both 
European  and  tropical  fruits  arrive  at  the  irealest  per- 
fection ;  and  the  face  of  the  earth  is  so  diversifieu,  as  in  many 
places  to  exhibit  within  a  small  extent  gardens  of  aromatic 
Howers,  pastures,  vineyards,  orangeries,  &c.  The  islands, 
though  still  abounding  in  uncultrvaled  lands,  produce  much 
more  than  lufflcient  for  the  supply  of  their  present  popu- 
lation, not  only  of  the  necessaries,  but  also  of  the  luxuries  of 
life.  Vessels  touching  at  any  of  them  are  certain  of  being 
able  to  procure  an  abundant  stockof  refreshments;  and  the 
cattle  are  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  During  the  period  of 
Spanish  possession,  the  Azores  were  very  much  frequented 
by  the  fleets  both  in  going  to  and  returning  from  Iheir 
American  colonies ;  and  were  the  scene  of  many  gallant 
exploits  by  Raleigh,  Howard,  and  other  British  com- 
manders. 

The  general  character  of  the  islands  is  mountainous,  of  a 
conical  form,  and  great  bulk.  The  most  remarkable  among 
them  is  the  Peak  of  Pico ;  the  annexed  is  a  sketch  of  the 
island  (as  seen  six  or  seven  leagues  ^m  the  westward), 
which  takes  it*  name  from  that  singular  elevation.  The 
■mell  sugar-loaf  on  its  summit  is  ao  very  regular  as  to  appear 
the  work  of  art.  Tbe  height  has  been  variously  computed, 
by  tb9  Fivnoli  it  m%,  and  by  the  Spaniud*  at  68 IB 


English  feet.  The  side*  of  this  mountain  produce  the  Unnt 
wines,  which,  though  inferior  to  Madeira,  being  nuick 
cheaper,  find  a  good  market  both  in  Europe  and  Americi. 
On  approaching  the  islands  the  aspect  is  unpromising, 
from  the  barren  appearance  of  the  mountains  and  the  itMp 
rocky  coasts,  which  nearly  everywhere  present  high  uA 
craggy  cliffs  ;  but  a  nearer  view  exhibits  a  most  luximant 
laiidscope  of  vineyards  and  com-Helds,  interspersed  fljib 
orange  and  lemon  orchards,  and  open  pastures  boundad  bj 

St.  Michael  is  the  largest  island,  and  the  residence  of  Ihs 
bishop ;  but  Angra,  in  Torceira,  is  considered  the  capita]  of 
the  group,  and  the  seat  of  the  civil  government.  Terrein 
itself  is  one  of  the  least  fertile,  and  is  often  supplied  frtna 
the  neighbouring  islands ;  from  the  nature  of  ill  wuU 
it  may  be  deemed  almost  impregnable,  every  accessible 
point  oeing  defended  by  batteries. 

Among  all  the  Azores  there  is  not  one  good  port  for  vm- 
sels  of  burden,  all  the  anchorages  being  in  open  bsjs  or 
roads,  from  which  ships  are  often  obliged  to  put  to  sea  at  i 
very  short  notice.  The  channels  among  the  islands  are 
clear  and  deep,  but  strong  cuireats  set  through  them,  and 
the  Florida  or  Gulf  Stream  is  at  times  sensibly  felt  here. 
From  the  nature  of  the  land,  vessels  are  subject  to  sudden 
calms,  squalls,  and  eddy  winds  by  approaching  too  dose  to 
the  shore. 

The  trade  of  the  Azores  was  formerly  a  monopoly  of  for- 
tugal,  but  it  has  been  thrown  open  to  other  counlnes, 
whence  woollens,  hardwire,  boards,  staves,  pitch,  tar,  iron, 
&c.,  are  imported ;  in  return  for  which  wine  and  ihiit  ate 
the  chief  payments.  From  the  mother  country  the  pay- 
ment of  its  imports  consisted  principally  in  dispell salion!, 
indulgences,  images  of  saints,  sacied  relics,  &c. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  pure.  A  residence  in  theic 
islands  has  often  been  recommended  to  those  afflicted  with 
pulmonary  complaints,  as  they  have  a  more  equable  tem- 
perature than  continental  regions.  The  winter,  though 
aUended  with  heavy  storms,  is  not  severe,nor  are  the  heals 
of  summer  oppressive,  surrounded  as  these  islands  ore  by 
such  an  expanse  of  ocean.  Tbe  Portuguese  settlers  nstn- 
rally  introduced  their  own  religion,  manners,  and  customs, 
which  their  almost  undisturbed  possession,  and  a  umi- 
larity  of  climate  to  that  of  their  own  country,  have  wnln- 
buted  to  maintain.  Regularly  built  towns,  handsoDie 
churches,  large  convents  and  monosleHes,  and  the  preva- 
lence of  whitewashing  their  buildings,  are  the  same  ftsturw 
as  are  found  in  Portugal.  The  population  of  the  islands  is 
computed  to  be  under  100,000  souls. 

Among  the  Azores  the  rise  of  tide  varies  from  41  to ' 
feet,  but  it  is  much  affected  by  the  prevaiUng  winds;  liie 
flood  sets  to  the  eastward. 

About  sixteen  milea  to  the  N.E.  of  St-  Mary  are  seren  er 
eight  small  rocks,  occupying  a  space  of  nearly  a  mile ;  th^ 
are  called  the  Fonnigas,  or  Ants  ;  the  highest  of  them  u 
about  forty  feet  above  the  sea,  and  they  rise  so  abrupIlT, 
that  within  thirty  yards  of  them  there  is  no  bottom  with 
fltly  fathoms.  Another  patch  of  rocks,  of  about  the  same 
extent,  but  onlyjuat  above  the  water's  edee.  lies  nine  or  ten 
miles  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Fonnigas,  callcuTul loch's  Rocks, 

The  geographical  position  of  the  group  is  included  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  36°  57'  and  39°  45'  N.  lat,  and  the 
meridians  of  24°  S5'  and  31"  15' W.  long.  The  several 
islands  will  be  described  under  their  separate  names. 

A'ZOTE,  or  AZOTTIC  GAS,  from  a  prwatwe,  and  I-« 
life,  ngnifles  'deatructirs  of  life;'  it  is  &eq,o*nti?  ^"^^ 
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mtrogen^  or  nitrogen  goi,  as  being  one  of  the  oonstituenU 
of  nitric  acid.  Dr.  Rutherford,  of  Edinburgh,  recognized 
this  as  a  peculiar  substance,  in  his  thesis  Ve  Aire  MepM" 
tico,  published  in  1772,  but  he  mentioned  only  a  few  of 
its  properties,  and  gave  it  no  name.  Dr.  Priestley  procured 
it  about  the  same  period,  and  degcribed  several  of  its  quali- 
ties in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1772;  he  after- 
wards called  it  phlogisticaied  air.  The  priority  of  disco- 
verv  is  generally  awarded  to  Dr.  Rutherford ;  but  it  would 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  establish  his  claim  to  it. 

This  gas  may  be  obtained  by  several  processes:  Dr. 
Rutherford  separated  it  from  the  oxygen  gas,  with  which  it 
forms  atmospheric  air,  by  repeatedly  breathing  the  same 
portion  of  atmospheric  air,  and  agitating  it  afterwards  with 
a  solution  of  caustic  alkali ;  this  absorbed  the  carbonic  acid 
ibrmed  during  respiration,  and  left  the  azotic  gas  unacted 
upon. 

Dr.  Priestley  procured  azotic  gas,  by  exposing  a  given 
volume  of  atmospheric  air  to  a  mixture  of  sulphur  ana  iron 
filings ;  br  this  the  oxygen  was  absorbed,  and  the  azotic 
gas  left :  he  also  prepared  it  by  some  other  means. 

We  shall  give,  first,  the  readiest  method  of  obtaining  this 
gas,  and  then  state  its  properties.  Put  a  small  piece  of 
phosphorus  on  a  cork  floating  on  water  and  set  fii^  to  it; 
while  burning,  hold  inverted  over  it  and  dipping  a  little  into 
the  water,  a  glass  jar  or  wide-mouthed  bottle  containing  at- 
mospheric air:  durinff  combustion  the  phosphorus  unites 
vith  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  form  phosphoric  acid;  but 
having  no  amnity  for  the  azotic  gas,  that  remains,  and 
nearly  in  a  pure  state,  when  it  has  either  stood  over  the 
water,  or  been  agitated  with  it,  until  all  the  white  vapour 
of  nhosphorio  acid  has  disappeared. 

Azotic  gas  thus  obtained,  or  by  other  methods  which 
▼e  shall  point  out,  has  the  following  properties:  it  is 
transparent,  colourless,  inodorous,  and  insipid.  It  is  lighter 
than  atmospheric  air,  which  being  reckoned  1,  the  spe- 
fific  gravity  of  azotic  gas  is  stated  as  follows  by  the 
authors  named:  Biot  and  Arago,  0*969;  Dr.  Thomson, 
0*972 ;  Berzelius,  0*976 ;  and  assuming  that  at  60°  of  Fahren- 
heit, and  with  30  inches  of  barometrical  pressure,  100  cubic 
inches  of  atmospheric  air  wei^h  31  grains,  an  equal  volume  of 
axotic  gas  will  weigh  according  to  the  above  specific  gravi- 
ties, and  in  the  order  given,  30*04  grains,  very  nearly ; 
39- 13  grains  and  30*25  grains.  The  refractive  power  of 
this  gas  is  stated  to  be  to  that  of  atmospheric  air  as 
ro3406  to  1.  Its  specific  heat,  according  to  Berzelius,  is  to 
that  of  an  equal  weight  of  atmospheric  au:  as  1*0247  to  1 , 
but  chemists  are  not  agreed  on  this  difficult  subject. 

Azote  is  generally  considered  as  an  electro-positive  ele- 
ment, and  in  voltaic  combinations,  as  attracted  to,  or  elicited 
frjm,  the  negative  surface.  Mr.  Faraday  has,  however, 
btcly  found,  wat  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance 
(lecomposed,  azote  may  appear  at  either  pole ;  but  he  con- 
rludes,  that  when  it  is  evolved  at  the  negative  one,  it  is 
a  primary  result,  and  when  at  the  positive,  a  secondary  one. 

Water  dissolves  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  this  gas ; 
afcfirding  to  Dr.  Henry,  100  cubic  inches  take  up  only  1*47 
riihic  inches  of  tlie  gas;  Dr.  Dalton  states  it  to  be  2*5,  and 
Saaasure  4*1  cubic  inches.  It  is  fatal  to  animals  when 
respired  by  itself,  as  implied  by  the  term  azote;  it  ex- 
tmguiafaes  flame  immediately;  no  degree  of  cold  and 
pressure  to  which  this  gas  has  been  subjected  has  con- 
densed it  to  a  fluid  form. 

Azote  resembles  all  other  elementary  bodies  in  being 
destitute  of  add  or  alkaline  powers ;  its  affinity  for  sub- 
iUnces,  both  elementary  and  compound,  appears  to  be  ex- 
tremely w^k,  there  heme  no  one  with  which  it  combines 
b)  mere  mixture,  or  by  the  action  of  heat  under  oommon 
circumstances.  By  electricity,  however,  and  perhaps  by  the 
::;euae  heat  which  it  excites,  it  may  be  made  to  combine 
*.th  oxygen,  and  the  result  is  nitric  acid ;  the  experiment 
Vis  first  made  by  Dr.  Priestley ;  but' the  true  nature  of  the 
irtion,  and  the  result  of  it,  was  ascertained  by  Mr.  Caven- 
d.»h.     [See  Nitric  AcidJ 

Although  the  properties  of  azote  are  rather  of  a  negative 
tban  a  positive  description,  and  although  its  affinities  are 
^••ak,  yet  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  great  number 
v  important  compounds.  Thus  it  constitutes  from  ^Vv  to 
na  of  the  vdume  of  atmospheric  air:  this,  however,  may 
(tr  rei^arded  rather  as  a  mixture  than  as  a  chemical  com- 
fiound  of  oxygen  and  azotic  phases ;  but  with  oxygen  it  forms 
fi\e  definite  compounds,  vus.,  nitrous  oxide,  nitric  oxide, 
nitnius  add,  hyponitrous  add,  and  nitric  acid  (which  see). 


With  hydrogen  it  constitutes  the  alkali  ammonia,  already 
described;  with  chlorine  and  iodine  it  gives  rise  to  deto- 
nating compounds;  with  carbon  it  forms  cyanogen:  and 
with  phosphorus  a  phosphuret;  but  it  is  at  least  ques- 
tionable whether  it  combines  with  the  other  non- metallic 
elements,  or  with  any  of  the  metals.  It  enters  inio  the 
composition  of  most  animal  matter  except  fat  and  bone ; 
and  though  not  a  constituent  of  the  vegetable  acids,  it  forms 
a  part  of  most  of  the  vegetable  alkalies. 

Azote  by  itself  is  fatal  to  animals,  ^et  it  is  a  most  im- 
portant constituent  of  the  air,  as  serving  to  moderate  the 
action  of  oxygen  during  combustion,  and  the  too  great 
excitement  which  that  gas  respired  unmixed  would  produce 
on  the  animal  system.  It  appears  also  from  the  experiments 
of  Majendie  that  animals  will  not  live  on  food  that  contains, 
no  azote. 

Although  azote  has  not  been  decomnosed,  it  is  strongly 
suspected  to  be  a  compound  body ;  ana  various  facts  have 
been  cited  in  support  of  this  opinion :  thus,  when  mercury 
is  negatively  electrified  in  a  solution  of  ammonia,  the  metal 
increases  in  volume  and  becomes  a  soft  solid,  which  was 
supposed  by  Davy  to  be  derived  from  the  formation  of  an 
amalgam  between  the  mercury  and  a  metal  furnished  by 
the  azote  pf  the  decomposed  ammonia;  when,  however, 
this  amalgam  is  no  longer  under  electrical  influence,  it 
decomposes,  hydrogen,  ammonia,  and  mercury  being  pro- 
duced. Davy  further  imagined  that  these  changes  were 
occasioned  bv  the  decomposition  of  water,  the  oxygen  of 
which  reproduced  azote  by  combining  with  the  supposed 
metal,  and  that  one  portion  of  the  hydrogen  formed  am- 
monia by  uniting  with  the  azote,  while  the  remainder  was 
evolved  in  the  gaseous  state.  According,  however,  to  Gay- 
Lussac  and  Thenard,  these  effects  are  produced  even  when 
water  is  not  present,  and  they  consider  the  amalgam  as  a 
compound  of  mercury,  azote  and  hydrogen,  the  last  element 
bein^  combined  with  less  azote  than  in  ammonia.  Professor 
Darnell  refers  the  apparent  amalgamation  to  the  communi- 
cation of  an  adhesive  attraction  to  the  particles  of  the  metal 
by  the  electrical  action,  by  which  the  particles  of  liquid  and 
aeriform  bodies  are  entangled  and  retained,  a  kind  of 
frothy  compound  being  formed,  and  the  fluidity  of  the 
mercury  destroyed.  {Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
voL  XXX.  p.  )  2.)  Berzelius  also  supposes  that  azote  is  a 
compound ;  and  although  his  views  on  the  subject  are  ex- 
tremely ingenious,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  conclu- 
sive: Davy  attempted,  but  in  vain,  its  decomposition  by 
means  of  the  action  of  potassium  and  the  voltaic  battery. 

The  following  experiment,  related  among  others  by 
Mr.  Faiaday,  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  compound  na- 
ture of  azote,  although  the  author  confesses  that  he  is 
not  satisfied  on  the  subject.  An  empty  tube  was  filled 
with  hydrogen  ^as,  and  zinc  foil  and  a  piece  of  hydrate  of 
potash  were  put  into  it.  It  is  evident  that  the  only  elements 
present  were  zinc  and  potassium ;  with  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen, forming  the  water  of  the  hydrate  of  potash;  and 
yet  on  the  application  of  heat  ammonia  was  evolved,  as 
indicated  by  its  action  on  moistened  turmeric  paper,  placed 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube.  In  this,  experiment*  then, 
ammonia,  which  is  well  known  to  yield  azote  by  its  decom- 
position, appears  to  have  been  formed  without  its  presence, 
and  if  so,  the  azote  must  have  been  derived  from  the  com« 
bination  of  some  of  the  elements  enumerated.  At  present, 
however,  and  until  further  experiments  have  elucidated  the 
subject,  we  must  continue  to  regard  azote  as  an  undeoom- 
posed  body,  and  to  class  it  among  the  elements. 

We  shall  now  state  various  other  modes  of  procuring 
azotio  gas  from  atmospherio  air,  in  addition  to  those  ahneady 
mentioned ;  and  we  shall  conclude  with  noticing  its  produo* 
tion  by  the  decomposition  of  some  chemical  compounds. 

It  may  be  separated  firom  atmospheric  air  by  the  slow 
combustion,  as  it  is  termed,  of  phosphorus ;  that  is,  by 
merely  exposing  a  stick  of  phosphoms,  supported  by  a  wire, 
in  a  bottle  of  air  inverted  over  water. 

B^  the  exposure  of  moistened  iron  filings,  or  iron  burnings, 
to  air  in  a  bottle  inverted  over  water,  the  metal  oxidizes, 
and  the  azotic  gas  is  left :  this  acts  even  more  slowly  than 
the  phosphorus  in  the  above  experiment. 

By  the  agitation  of  mercury  and  lead  in  a  corked  bottle,  for 
a  few  minutes,  a  black  powder  is  formed,  which  is  probably 
a  mixture  of  an  oxide  of  lead  with  finely-divided  mercury ; 
azotic  gas  is  left. 

The  passing  of  atmospherio  air  repeatedly  over  izon»  or 
some  other  metals,  heated  to  redness  in  a  tube* 
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The  exposure  of  air  to  a  Bolation  of  sulphtxret  of  lime,  or 
of  eulphuiet  of  potash  in  water :  this  operation  is  rather 
alow. 

By  mixing  over  water  100  measures  of  air  and  80  mea- 
sures of  nitric  oxide  gas,  nitric  acid  is  formed  and  ahsorhed, 
and  about  80  volumes  of  azotic  gas  remain  nearly  pure. 

By  mixing  100  measures  of  atmospheric  air  with  42  mea- 
sures of  hy£:ogen  gas  over  water,  and  passing  the  electric 
spark  through  the  mixture,  about  80  measures  of  nearly 
pure  azotic  gas  are  left. 

By  passing  electric  shocks  repeatedly  through  atmospheric 
air  confined  in  a  tube,  over  a  solution  of  potash,  nitric  acid 
is  formed  and  absorbed,  and  azotic  gas  is  left :  the  operation 
is  extremely  slow.    [See  Nitric  Acid.] 

Azotic  gas  may  abo  be  obtained  by  decomposing  ammo- 
niacal  gas  by  means  of  chlorine  gas ;  nitrous  oxide  gas  by 
hydrogen  and  the  electric  spark;  nitric  oxide  gas  by  the 
action  of  potassium ;  by  the  decomposition  of  nitrate  of 
ammonia  with  zinc ;  this  last  experiment  requires  certain 
precautions.  (Silliman*s  Journal,  yo\,  xviii.  p.  258.) 

Lastly,  when  flesh  is  heated  in  a  retort  with  diluted  nitric 
acid,  azotic  gas  is  also  obtained ;  but  whether  it  is  derived 
iVom  the  animal  matter  or  from  ihe  acid,  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily ascertained. 

AZCTUS.    [See  Ashdod.] 

AZTECS  is  the  name  of  a  tribe  who  settled  last  in  that 
part  of  America  now  called  Mexico,  or  New  Spain.  They 
were  living  as  a  tribe  about  the  year  1160  of  our  sera,  in 
Aztlan,  a  country  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
ibmia.  A  man  of  great  influence  in  the  tribe,  named 
Huitziton«  availed  himself,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  chirpingof  a 
bird  to  persuade  the  men  to  leave  their  native  abode.  Hav- 
ing crossed  the  Rio  Colorado,  or  Red  River,  at  a  point  be- 
yond 35°  N.  lat.,  they  proceeded  south-eastward  to  the  river 
Gila,  where  they  lived  for  some  time,  as  appears  Arom  the 
ruins  of  certain  antient  buildings  found  on  the  banks  of 
that  river.  After  dwelling  in  several  places,  they  arrived 
at  Hueicolhuacan,  or  Culiacan,  24''  54'  N.  lat.,  108*"  1'  W. 
long.  Here  they  remained  three  years,  refbrmed  their  calen- 
dar, and  constructed  a  wooden  image  of  their  god  Huitzilo- 
pochtli.  In  1196  they  arrived  at  Tula.  From  this  place 
they  removed,  in  1216,  to  Zumpanco,  in  the  valley,  where 
afterwards  the  city  of  Mexico  was  founded.  They  were 
Idndly  received  by  the  chief  of  that  place,  Tochpanecatl ;  and 
after  wandering  some  years  about  the  lake  of  Tezcuco.they 
finally  settled  at  Acocoloo,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  lake.  The  chief  of  Colhuaean  waged  war 
against  them,  and  in  1314  reduced  them  to  slavery.  In 
this  wretched  state  they  lived  for  nearly  half  a  century  at 
Tizapan.  A  service  which  the  Aztecs  rendered  to  their 
masters  in  a  war  between  the  Colhuacanians  and  the  Xo- 
chimilchians  was  the  means  of  procuring  them  their  liberty. 
Glavigero  says  (tom.  i.  p.  166)  that,  alter  the  battle,  the 
Aztecs  asked  their  masters  for  some  victim  to  offer  to  their 
god,  and  that  they  were  presented  with  a  dead  bird,  wrapped 
up  in  a  piece  of  coarse  stuff.  During  the  night  the  Aztec 
priests  removed  this  mean  offering  from  the  altar,  and 
placed  instead  of  it  some  odoriferous  plants,  and  a  knife 
of  itzli  or  obsidian.  On  the  following  morning  they  in- 
vited the  Colhuacanians  to  the  festival,  and  bringing  out 
four  prisoners  whom  they  had  concealed,  the  priests  sacri- 
ficed them  in  the  horrid  manner  ever  afterwards  practised 
by  the  Aztecs.  The  Colhuacanians,  horror-struck  at  this 
scene  of  blood,  ordered  this  cruel  tribe  to  remove  fh>m  their 
territory.  The  Aztecs  then  fixed  their  abode  in  Acatzit- 
sintlan,  but  wishing  to  separate  themselves  still  further 
ftom  their  masters,  proceeded  to  Yztacalco,  a  e^up  of 
islands,  which  were  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  lake. 
On  one  of  these  islands  they  found  an  eagle  perched  upon 
a  nopal,  which  grew  out  of  a  rock,  and  they  selected  that 
spot  fur  their  permanent  abode,  in  compliance  with  the 
oracle  of  their  god,  who  gave  them  that  omen  as  a  sign  of 
the  termination  of  their  migration.  They  built  there  a 
wooden  teocaUi  or  temple  to  their  idol,  and  encompassed  it 
with  houses,  giving  the  place  the  name  of  Tenochtitlan, 
that  is,  the  place  of  a  nopal  upon  a  rock,  and  also  of  Mexi- 
caltzinco,  from  the  name  of  their  god  of  war,  HuitzilopochUi, 
or  Mexitlt,  from  which  the  present  name  of  Mexico  is  cor- 
rupted by  the  Spaniards.  This  event,  according  to  the 
Aztecs'  ehronology,  took  place  in  the  year  of  the  two  Call! 
( 1 325  of  our  era).  They  divided  their  city  into  four  quarters, 
each  of  which  they  dedicated  to  some  particular  god,  to 
whose  honour  they  built  a  teooalli. 


In  1338  discord  arose  among  them*  and  the  tride  wu 
divided  into  two  factions,  one  of  which  removed  to  a  small 
island  north-west  of  tlie  teocalli  of  Mexitli,  where  tbey  built 
a  town,  called  at  first  Xaltilolco,  and  afterwards  Tlatelolco, 
which  was  conquered  and  united  to  Tenochtitlan  under  the 
reign  of  Axajacatl,  about  a.d.  1464. 

The  government  of  the  Aztecs  was  at  first  aristocratical. 
A  body  of  twenty  men  of  the  most  distingu^hed  in  the 
tribe  presided  over  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  In  1352  they 
altered  this  form  of  government,  and  chose  for  their  king 
Acamapitzin,  a  noble  chief  of  their  own  tribe.  The  Tlatelul- 
chians,  after  the  example  of  their  Brothers,  also  altered  the 
form  of  their  government,  and  requested  a  king  from  the 
chief  of  Azcapozalco,  to  whom  the  territory  where  they  built 
their  town  belonged,  and  that  chief  gave  ttiem  a  prince  of  his 
own  family,  named  Quaauauhpitzahuac.  On  the  death  of 
Huitzilihuitl,  the  second  king  of  Mexico,  it  was  established 
as  a  law,  that  four  of  the  nobles  should  elect  the  king  out 
of  the  collateral  relations  of  the  deceased  monarch,  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  children.  This  law  continued  till  the 
destruction  of  the  empire.  Motezuma-Ilhuicamina,  the 
first  of  that  name,  was  the  great  legislator  of  the  Aztecs. 
He  also  erected  the  great  teocalli  of  Mexico,  made  several 
important  conquests,  and  after  the  great  inundation,  tvhich 
took  place  in  1446,  ordered  the  construction  of  a  magni- 
ficent dyke,  nine  miles  long  and  sixteen  feet  and  a  half 
wide.  In  a  succession  of  wars  with  the  surrounding  states, 
the  Aztecs  extended  their  dominion  over  all  the  country 
comprising  the  modem  districts  of  Vera  Cruz,  Oaxaca, 
Puebla,  Mexico,  and  Valladolid,  an  extent,  according  to 
Humboldt,  of  from  18,000  to  20,000  square  leagues. 

Until  the  latter  times  of  the  empire,  the  royal  authority 
was  restrained  within  very  narrow  limits.  The  emperors 
were  not  allowed  to  undertake  any  affair  of  importance 
which  could  affect  the  community,  without  first  consulting 
the  three  supreme  councils  of  the  nation.  These  councils 
were  composed  of  die  nobility.  With  the  power  acquired 
by  conquests  the  emperors  gained  every  day  more  ascen- 
dency over  the  nation,  until,  under  the  emperor  Mote- 
zuma  II.,  the  Aztec  government  degenerated  into  a 
complete  despotism.  When  the  king  was  chosen  he  was 
consecrated  with  many  fiintastio  and  superstitious  cer^ 
monies  by  the  high-priest,  after  which  he  was  compelled  to 
fast  rigidly  for  four  days ;  then  he  went  to  war  in  order  to 
procure  prisoners  to  serve  as  victims  at  the  festival  of  the 
coronation.  When  the  king  returned  from  this  expedition 
he  was  solemnly  crowned.  The  crown  was  a  sort  of  mitre, 
made  of  thin  plates  of  gold,  and  ornamented  with  feathers. 
The  mantle  was  a  square  piece  of  cotton  stuff,  with  stripes 
of  deep  blue  and  white  colour.  The  principal  servants  of 
his  household  consisted  of  a  grand-steward,  and  the  treasurer 
of  the  jewels.  The  latter  was  at  the  same  time  the  bead 
and  director  of  the  workmen  employed  in  the  palace  for 
the  polishing  and  setting  of  gems.  All  ^e  offices  in  the 
king*s  household  were  held  by  the  first  nobility.  Other 
nobles  superintended  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  king,  and  had  the  usufhict  of  them.  These  noble- 
men accompanied  the  king  everywhere,  and  each  presented 
him  with  a  nosegay  on  certain  occasions. 

When  war  had  been  decided  upon  against  any  nation  hy 
the  king  and  his  councils,  an  ambassador  was  sent  to  the 
chief  of  that  nation,  to  signify  to  him  the  motive  of  the 
war  and  to  propose  the  means  of  avoiding  it.  If  the 
chief  submitted  to  the  terms  proposed,  peace  was  granted; 
if  he  refused,  two  successive  emoassies  were  then  sent,  the 
first  to  the  most  influential  men  in  the  nation  and  another 
to  the  people.  They  also  sent  with  their  ambassadors  an 
image  of  their  god  Mexitli,  which  if  the  enemies  placed 
among  their  own  gods,  that  nation  became  the  allies  of  the 
Aztecs.  In  every  nation  of  Anahuac  (the  most  compre- 
hensive native  name  for  New  Spain)  there  was  a  field  set 
apart,  called  jaotlalli,  iq  which  the  first  battle  was  fought. 
When  the  Aztec  army  was  numerous  it  was  counted  hy 
xi<}uipilli,  or  divisions  of  8000  men.  The  dignity  of  gene- 
rabssimo  was  the  first  in  the  state  after  the  emperor.  Three 
other  superior  officers  commanded  und«r  him.  The  gene- 
rals and  other  officers,  who  were  always  chosen  out  of  the 
nobility,  gradually  rose  from  the  rank  of  Uie  common  sol- 
dier. A  new  soldier  was  at  first  employed  in  carrying  the 
arms  and  baggage  of  his  master.  He  was  almost  naked. 
When  he  captured  a  prisoner,  he  received  a  square  mantle, 
with  a  device  of  flowers,  which  was  the  first  sign  of  pro- 
moti<Hi  in  the  army;   when  he  eapttired  four  enemies, 
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he  received  likewise  a  mantle  having  two  stripes  of  black 
and  yellow,  and  a  fringe  round.  They  had  three  mili- 
tary orders,  called  those  <^  the  princes,  of  the  eagle,  and 
of  the  ocelot,  or  American  tiger.  The  first  was  the  most 
honourable,  and  its  device  consisted  m  the  person  knighted 
wearing  hia  hair  tied  upon  ihe  crown  of  his  head,  and 
hanging  from  it  as  many  tassels  of  cotton  as  the  feats 
of  valour  he  had  performed.  The  defensive  arms  of  the 
Aztecs  were  the  shield,  the  cuirass,  and  the  helmet.  The 
shields  were  made  of  reeds  interwoven  with  cotton  thread 
and  covered  with  feathers,  or  of  turtle-shell  covered  with 
plates  of  copper,  silver,  or  eold.  Some  of  these  shields 
were  large  enough  to  cover  ttieir  bodies  entirely,  and  were 
made  so  that  they  could  be  folded  together  and  carried 
under  Uie  arm,  like  an  umbrella.  Their  cuirasses  were 
made  of  cotton  quilted,  and  were  arrow-proof.  Their 
helmets  were  made  of  wood,  in  th^  shape  of  heads  of  tigers, 
serpents,  and  other  animals.  Their  ofiensive  arms  were 
slings,  bows,  spears,  pikes,  clubs,  and  swords.  They  never 
made  use  of  poisoned  arrows.  Ilieir  sword  was  a  piece  of 
some  hard  wood,  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  the  edge  of 
which  was  ibrmed  of  obsidian.  The  first  blow  of  this 
weapon  was  terrible;  but  it  was  then  rendered  useless. 
Their  ensign  resembled  more  a  Roman  than  a  modem 
standard.  It  represented  an  eagle  in  the  act  of  darting 
upon  a  tiger.  They  were  acquainted  witii  the  art  of  fortify- 
ing cities,  and  surrounded  them  with  walls,  ditches,  and 
palisadoes;  but  their  principal  fortifications  were  their 
teocallia,  or  temples. 

The  judicial  system  of  the  Aztecs  showed  no  small 
degree  of  civilization.    A  supreme  judge,  called  cihuacoatl, 
decided  definitively  in  all  matters,  both  civil  and  criminal, 
a  ad  appointed  some  of  the  inferior  judges  and  also  the  col- 
lectors of  the  revenues.  A  tribunal  composed  of  three  judges, 
called  tlacatecatl,  decided  upon  all  the  cases  in  the  first  and 
second  instanee.    These  judges  sat  every  day  to  hear  all 
the  causes  brought  before  them.    In  civil  matters  there  was 
an  appeal  from  this  tribunal  to  the  cihuacoatl,  but  not  in 
criminal  causes.    In  every  quarter  or  division  of  the  city 
there  was  a  certain  magistrate  elected  annually  by  the 
people,  called  teuctli.    This  magistrate  judged  in  the  first 
iostance,  and  was  obliged  to  give  an  account  every  day  to 
the  tlacatecatl  of  everything  that  had  happened  in   his 
peculiar  district    These  teuctli  had  other  mferior  officers 
under  them.     In  every  commune  there  were  municipal 
officers    elected    by   the  inhabitants.     There  were   uso 
officers  who  patrolled  and  watched  during  the  night.    In 
matters  of  importance  the  judges  were  bound  to  consult  the 
king.    Every  month,  or  rather  every  twenty  days,  all  the 
different  judges  assembled  before  the  king,  when  all  the 
causes  stUl  left  undecided  in  their  respective  tribunals  were 
finally  settled.     Their  criminal  laws  were  very   severe. 
Treason,  voluntary  homicide,  robbery  of  gold  or  silver,  theft 
in  the  market-place,  adultery,  and  incest,  were  the  crimes 
visited  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.    Drunkenness  in 
a  young  man  was  punished  by  hanging,  and  throwing  the 
body  afterwards  into  the  lake,  if  the  ofiender  was  of  a  noble 
family  ;  if  he  was  one  of  the  common  people,  he  was  made 
a  slave  for  the  first  offence,  and  hung  for  the  second.    At 
the  age  of  seventy,  a  man  or  a  woman  might  get  intoxi- 
cated with  impunity.    No  advocates  were  in  use  among  the 
Aztecs :  the  criminal  himself  conducted  the  defence  of  his 
own  cause.    No  other  proof  could  be  adduced  except  wit- 
nesses, and  in  the  absence  of  witnesses  the  criounal  was 
allowed  to  clear  himself  by  an  oath.    They  swore  by  the 
sun  .  the  form  of  taking  this  oath  was  to  touch  the  ground 
with  two  fingers  and  then  carry  them  to  their  mouths. 

The  right  of  private  property  was  fully  understood  among 
the  Aztecs.     The  lands  were  held  by  different  tenures : 
some  possessed  them  in  full  right,  and  were  allowed  to 
transfer  them  either  by  sale  or  demise;  others  held  them 
along  with  certain  offices,  and  consequently  could  not  dis- 
pose of  them.     The  lands  were  apportioned  among  the 
king,  the  priests,  the  nobles,  and  the  people.    Of  these  the 
nobility  alone  were  full  possessors;  the  other  three  merely 
enjoyed  the  use.    The  common  lands  were  cultivated  in 
common,  and  the  produce  was  deposited  in  storehouses,  from 
which  all  the  inhabitants  were  supplied  eratis  according  to 
their  wants.    In  their  paintings  the  lan£  of  the  king  were 
painted  red,  those  of  tne  nobiUty  scarlet,  and  those  of  the 
people  light  yellow.    All  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered 
coimtries  were  obliged  to  pay  a  tribute  in  kind  to  the  king, 
both  of  the  produce  pf  the  |i^d,  and  of  their  industry,  and 


there  was  a  storehouse  in  every  toWh  in  which  the  produce 
of  this  tax  was  deposited,  and  proper  officers  were  appointed 
to  collect  it  Slavery  was  admitted  among  the  Aztecs. 
Slaves  were  either  bought  or  persons  became  so  as  a  punish- 
ment for  certain  crimes,  but  the  son  of  a  slave  was  in  all 
cases  a  free  man. 

The  Aztecs  had  some  imperfect  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,, 
absolute  and  eternal,  to  whom  worship  was  due.  They 
believed  him  to  be  invisible  and  incorporeal,  and  therefore 
no  representation  of  him  was  either  painted  or  sculptured. 
They  gave  to  this  being  the  name  of  Teotl.  The  epithets 
of  Ipalnemoani,  him  by  whom  we  live,  and  Tloque-Na- 
huaque,  he  who  has  all  in  himself,  were  also  given  to  him. 
But  the  knowledge  of  this  supreme  being  was  obscured  by 
a  multitude  of  inferior  deities.  They  also  believed  in  the 
existence  of  an  evil  spirit,  called  by  them  Tlacatecolototl, 
whom  they  supposed  to  be  always  employed  in  causing  evil 
to  mankind.  The  souls,  both  of  man  and  beast,  they  be- 
lieved to  be  immortal.  According  to  their  notions  of  a  future 
state,  there  were  three  different  mansions  where  men  enjoyed 
a  future  state  of  existence.  The  first  was  the  house  of  the 
sun,  where  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  battle,  and  the  women 
who  died  in  childbed,  were  received.  It  was  the  daily  occu- 
pation of  the  spirits  of  the  departed  warriors  to  hail  the  sun 
with  hymns  and  dances  on  its  rising,  and  to  accompany  it 
to  the  zenith,  where  it  was  met  by  the  female  spirits,  who 
in  like  manner  escorted  the  great  luminary  in  the  rest  of  its 
course.  After  a  period  of  four  years  had  elapsed,  they  were 
transformed  into  clouds,  or  into  birds  of  the  most  brilliant 
plumage,  and  they  ascended  into  heaven  to  breathe  the 
pure  ether,  or  occasionally  descended  on  the  earth,  where 
their  time  was  passed  in  singing  and  inhaling  the  perfumes 
of  plants  and  flowers.  The  second  abode  was  the  Tlalocan, 
or  the  abode  of  the  god  Tlaloc,  the  god  of  water,  which  was 
the  place  that  the  spirits  of  voung  children  who  had  been 
sacrificed  to  that  god,  and  of  all  others  who  had  died  of 
certain  diseases,  inhabited :  in  this  place  they  were  regaled 
with  every  sort  of  delicacy  that  could  produce  delight.  The 
third  abode  was  the  Mictlan,  or  hell,  where  Mictlanteuctli 
and  Mitlancihuatl,  the  god  and  goddess  of  hell,  reigned. 
This  place  was  destined  for  those  who  died  in  any  other 
way.  In  this  place  the  departed  spirits  suffered  nothing 
except  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  complete  dark- 
ness of  the  place. 

The  Aztecs  supposed  that  four  successive  revolutions  had 
at  different  epochs  destroyed  mankind.  These  epochs  Wvt^ 
called  ages  or  suns.  The  first  was  called  Tlaltonatiuh,  or 
the  age  of  the  earth,  which  took  place  5206  years  after  the 
creation  of  the  first  sun,  in  which  the  giants,  who  had  then 
dominion  over  the  earth,  were  destroyed  by  famine,  and 
those  who  escaped  from  this  scourge  were  devoured  by 
tigers.  The  second  was  called  Tletonatiuh,  the  age  of  fire, 
and  happened  4804  years  after  the  preceding  age.  At  this 
epoch  the  world  was  destroyed  by  fire;  and  as  the  birds 
only  could  escape  the  general  conflagration,  men  were 
changed  into  birds.  A  man  and  a  woman  were,  however, 
saved  in  a  cave.  The  third  epoch,  Ehdcatonatiuh,  or  the 
age  of  wind,  took  place  4010  vears  after  the  age  of  fire.  In 
this  revolution  the  world  vnis  destroyed  by  violent  hurricanes, 
and  the  few  men  who  escaped  were  changed  into  apes.  The 
fourth  epoch,  Atonatiuh,  the  age  of  water,  happened  4008 
years  after  the  preceding  revolution.  In  this  revolution  a 
universal  deluge  occurred,  in  which  all  men  were  changed 
into  fishes,  except  a  man  and  a  woman.  This  privileged 
pair  were  saved  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree :  the  children  of  this 
couple  were  all  born  dumb,  and  were  taught  to  speak  by  a 
dove ;  but  every  child  learned  a  different  language.  The 
duration  of  these  four  aees,  which,  according  to  Humboldt's 
interpretation,  is,  as  we  have  stated,  18,028  years,  does  not 
exceed  1417  years  according  to  the  interpretation  of  Ixtil* 
xochitL    (See  Humboldt*s  Atku  Pittoresque,  p.  209.) 

In  all  the  European  historians  who  have  written  on  the 
antiquities  of  the  Aztecs,  the  order  of  these  revolutions  is 
different;  the  age  of  water  being  placed  first,  and  that  of 
fire  last.  This  error,  according  to  Humboldt,  has  arisen 
from  their  reading  the  painting  which  represents  this  part 
of  the  Aztecs*  history  from  left  to  right,  beginning  at  the 
top,  instead  of  reading  from  right  to  left,  beginning  at 
the  bottom,  which  is  tne  system  adopted  by  the  Mexican 
historian  Fernando  Alba  Ixtilxochitl,  who  lived  soon  after 
the  conquest:  he  was  a  great  grandson  of  the  last  king 
of  Acomuacan.  His  history  of  r^ew  Spain  wae  in  manu^ 
script  in  the  library  of  th«  J^suita  at  Mexioor. 
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Besides  the  supreme  being,  the  AzCeos  wonhipped  inou- 
Tnerable  divinitieB,  the  principal  of  vhiah  irere  thirteen. 
Every  trade  and  profession  hod  its  particular  god.  They  hod 
besides  their  household  gods,  of'which  the  king  and  the 
fljrst  Qoblemeu  had  six,  tho  inferior  nabilit;^  ^<«^'  ^d  every 
plebeian  tvo.  These  divinities  were  worshipped  by  offering 
to  them  socriQcea  of  human  victims,  of  animBils,  plants, 
lowers,  and  fruits;  by  prayers,  hymns,  festings,  and  other 
rigorous  penances,  in  which  the  worshippers  frequently  shed 
their  own  hlood.  The  human  sacrificea  wero  so  horrible, 
that  the  simple  recital  of  them  excites  disgust;  and  so  fre- 
auent  and  numerous,  that  the  Mexican  historians  cakulata 
tliatno  less  than  20,000  victimB  perished  every  year,  but 
this  must  be  a  great  exaggeration. 

The  priests  were  very  numerous.  Besides  serving  in  the 
temple,  they  were  employed  in  educating  the  youth,  in 

Siinting  the  nnnnU  of  the  empire,  in  forming  and  ngutating 
le  calendar,  in  composing  hymns,  and  in  other  scientific 
and  Uterarv  pursuits.  The  body  of  the  priests  was  subject 
to  two  higD  priests,— the  Taoteuctli,  or  mvine  lord,  and  the 
Hueiteopixqui,  or  high  priest:  both  offices  were  elective ; 
but  it  is  not  known  whether  the  electon  were  the  body  of 
the  prissls  themselves,  or  the  electors  who  a{^inted  the 
king.  In  Acolhuacan  the  higb-priest  was  always  the  second 
son  of  the  king.  (Clavigero,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vi.  p.  39.)  There 
were  also  persons  of  both  sexes  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
gods,  who  lived  in  retirement,  practising  veiy  severe  aust»- 

The  Aztecs  had  two  oeremonies,  resembUng  the  oir- 
cumcision  of  the  Jews  and  the  baptism  of  Christiana. 
Every  child  who  wag  devoted  by  his  parents  to  the  teivioe 
of  the  temple  was  eoniecraled  by  the  priests  by  making  an 
ini-ision  on  its  breast  with  a  knife  of  obsidian.  A  child  of 
either  sex,  four  da.y>  after  its  birth,  was  taken  by  the  mid- 
wife to  ^e  court  ot  the  house,  when  a  ceremony  analogous 
to  our  baptism  was  peribrmed. 

The  Aitees  attended  very  assiduoualy  to  the  iastruotion 
of  their  children.  In  general,  every  cluld  fbllovred  the  pto- 
fbssion  of  his  father.  From  their  third  to  their  Ofteenlh 
year  they  were  instructed  in  their  houses  by  their  psrenli. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  they  were  sent  to  the  teinples.  or  lo 
some  private  school,  to  be  taught  those  aequinments  which 
their  parents  were  unable  to  impart  to  them.  The  education 
of  the  Aztec  youth  is  described  in  the  collection  of  Mendos^ 
plate  lviii.-lxiv.  (A^io,  AntiquUiet  0/Mexieo.  vol.  i.) 

When  a  man  and  a  female  bad  arrived  at  a  proper  age, 
which  for  the  former  was  twentv  or  twenty-two,  and  for  the 
latter  seventeen  or  eighteen,  the  marriage  was  contracted 
between  the  families  by  means  of  a  female  Kwxialor,  who 
was  sent  to  the  bride  diat  the  father  of  the  youth  had  chosen 
for  bis  son.  This  woman,  aocompanied  by  four  other  fe- 
males, with  hghted  torches  in  their  hands,  oarried  the 
bride  upon  her  shoulders  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom. 
There  sne  was  met  by  the  relaliona  of  the  intended  husband, 
who,  after  fiimigatinK  her  with  oopal,  introduced  her  into 
the  bouse.  The  oouple  wom  placed  upon  «  mat  by  the  fire- 
side, and  the  female  negoeiator  tied  together  the  mid  of 
their  garments,  in  whidi  eeiemony  they  made  the  mairiaga 
oontract  oonsist  An  elderly  man  ami  woman,  who  at  the 
same  time  acted  u  witnesses  to  the  aeremony,  then  deli- 
vered a  speech  to  the  nev-macried  couple,  and  presented 
tbam  with  some  fbod.  Four  dsys  aft«  they  went  to  the 
temple  to  ofhr  to  dwir  god  the  mats  on  which  they  had  slept. 

The  oeremonies  which  the  Aslees  used  in  their  burials 
were  no  leu  singular.  As  soon  as  any  one  died,  a  certain 
masl^  of  ceremonies  tnt  eovered  the  bod^  with  pieces  of 
the  paper  of  aloe,  and  qtinkled  the  head  with  water ;  then 
he  oressed  the  corpse  In  a  garment  repteeenting  that  rftbe 
partioular  god  or  gods  vIm  were  the  patrons  of  the  protbs- 
Hon  or  piofbsrfaos  whieb  the  deceased  had  fbllowed  in  his 
lifetime.  Under  this  dreu  they  plaoed  a  flask  of  water  for 
the  journey  which  the  deoeased  was  going  to  enter  on, 
and  likewise  six  pieces  of  paper  oontaining  instruotioni, 
in  ^rtue  of  which  he  would  be  allowed  to  pass  through 
different  places  in  his  voyage.  The  body  was  afterwards 
burnt,  with  all  the  ornaments,  arms,  initrnmenta.  and 
tools  of  the  trade  ot  the  deceased,  and  with  a  techiohi,  a 
domestic  quadruped  of  the  Mexicans.  Whilst  the  master 
of  ceremonies  was  kindline  the  fire,  some  priests  sang 
fiiueral  hymns.  When  the  body  was  oonsumea  by  the  fire, 
they  placed  the  ashes  in  a  vessel,  with  a  gem  of  mote  or 
less  value,  aoeording  to  the  means  irf  the  deceased's  ftmily, 
and  this  ftiiunt  Bin  *■■  taebi  in  K  de^  hok^  uid  tibatioiu 
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of  pulque  offered  upon  it  for  several  days.  With  the  bodui 
of  kings  and  great  lords,  their  priest,  sotne  i^  tiieir  trim, 
slaves,  and  other  servants  of  their  household,  were  lulled  and 
then  burnt.  Those  who  died  of  leprosy  and  other  diKsaei,  or 
before  attaining  the  age  of  seventeen,  were  buried  without 
burning :  their  bodies  were  plaoed  in  niches  nude  of  iione 
and  martar,  silting  upon  a  chair  surrounded  by  their  ams. 
and  wearing  many  vsJuable  jewels.  They  had  no  appointa] 
place  for  butyitu  their  dead ;  smne  biuiad  them  in  their 
own  gardens,  si^  others  in  the  teooallL  The  aihei  of  Un 
fcinss  were  deposited  in  the  great  teoeallL 

The  manner  adopted  by  the  Asleei  of  computing  time 
shows  that  tbey  had  attained  a  oertatn  degree  of  utin- 
Domical  knowledg«.  They  had  a  solar  year  of  Sfii  ds;i 
divided  into  eighteen  moothK  of  twenty  days  esoh.  The 
Gve  complemeolarv  days,  which  they  called  nemoDtemi, 
or  useless,  were  added  Jo  tlw  last  moiUh,    The  year  wu 
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represented  in  their  paintings,  as  the  ongraviog  shows,  W  s 
drcls,  in  the  centra  of  which  they  placed  a  figom  intended 
to  represent  the  moon  illuminated  by  the  sun ;  snd  in  the 
circumference  they  plaoed  the  symbols  of  the  cigbtwi 
months.  The  month  was  divided  into  teat  periods  of  Eve 
days  each.  Thirteen  of  their  years  formed  a  period  id«- 
logous  to  the  Roman  Indiction,  which  they  called  llsl- 
pilU  ;  four  tlalpilli  formed  a  xiuhmolpilh,  or  ligature  d 
years;  and  two  xiuhmolpilh  a  bnehuetiliztli,  or  eld  sgeoC 
a  hundred  and  four  years.  Instead  of  addiitg  one  day  enry 
fourth  year,  as  we  do,  they  added  thirteen  davs  every  fi^j^ 
two  years.  Tbey  had  also  a  lunar  year,  by  wWh  tber  c«- 
gulated  their  sacred  festivals.  The  years  ware  distinguiibel 
by  the  names  of  Toohtli,  a  rabbit ;  AcaUe,  a  cans  or  leed ; 
Tecpatl,  a  flint ;  and  Calli,  a  hcuse.  The  first  year  of  Ibeii 
century  was  called  first  nU)it ;  the  second,  second  oane ;  the 
third,  third  flint;  the  fourth,  fourth  bouse;  the  fifth,  Sftli 
mbbit,  and  to  on,  till  the  indiction  ended  with  die  Ihiitcenih 
rabbit.  The  second  pmod  began  with  the  first  reed,  end 
then  followed  second  flint,  third  house,  and  fourth  niibiU 
to  end  with  the  thirteenth  caite.  The  order  of  the  ibiid 
period  was  Bint,  house,  rabbit,  reed ;  and  that  of  Ihefourlb, 
Itouse,  rabbit,  reed,  and  flint  The  age  was  tepresented  ii 
their  paiutingi  by  a  circle  ftomed  by  a  serpent  biting  in 
tail,  and  forming  four  foldings  with  its  body,  which  cem- 
Bponded  to  the  four  indictions.  In  the  centre  of  thii  cin^le 
they  painted  a  fioe  npreaenting  the  sun,  and  round  it  tbc 
Image*  of  a  rabbit  or  hare,  a  reed,  a  knife  of  flint,  and  ■ 
house,  and  upon  each  sign  ^  number  of  that  sign  eipie>^ 
in  dots  or  rounds.  Their  year,  according  to  the  compu<sii<jn 
of  Clavigero  (vol.  ii.  p.  934),  began  on  the  36th  o(  Februiiiv> 
on  the  first  year  of  the  cycle ;  but  every  fourth  yesr  it  vu  on- 
ticipatad  one  day,  and  on  the  last  year  of  the  cycle  it  hKi" 
on  the  fourteenth  of  the  same  month,  becsuse  of  the  ibincrn 
intercalary  dsys  of  the  leap  years.  According  to  Humboldt 
iRMtartAet,  p.  133),  the  beginning  of  the  Altec  it" 
varied  fVom  the  ninth  to  the  twenty-eighth  of  Janus']'- 
The  day  was  divided  into  eight  parts,  four  of  which  •en 
for  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  snd  two  for  lU 
passage  acioss  the  mertdien,  oomtpoitdiiig  to  the  tbin^ 
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Bintby  flitecdkth,  and  twenty-first  hours  of  astronoxuieal 
tbae.  Tliey  adtertained  the  hour  in  the  day-time  by  the 
•nil,  and  at  night  by  the  stars«  The  names  of  different 
months  were  taken  from  some  festiral,  or  firom  some  cir- 
eumstanoe,  whieh  usually  happened  in  the  month,  and  the 
same  was  observed  with  regard  to  the  names  of  the  days. 
The  dara  wwe  all  designated  by  a  particular  name.  At  the 
Aid  of  evaiy  siuhmoIpiUi  they  held  a  religious  festival, 
nmewhat  analogous  to  the  sabbatic  year  of  the  Jews. 
On  the  eye  €/t  the  festival  they  destroyed  the  fiimiture 
of  their  houses  (Clavigero,  vol;  fi.  p.  84),  and  extin- 
guished the  flres.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
some  piieets  proceeded  frcAn  the  principal  temple  into  a 
neighbouring  mountahi  to  kindle  the  new  fire.  The  priests 
always  set  out  In  ]^tmet  time  to  arrive  at  the  place  a  little 
beibre  midnight.  The  women  remained  confined  in  their 
hooaea  with  their  faces  covered,  as  the  Aztecs  believed  that 
tiiey  would  be  changed  mto  wild  beasts  if  they  witnessed  the 
toremony;  the  men  stood  in  anxious  expectation  upon  the 
terraoea  of  their  houses  awaiting  the  result,  for  they  fencied 
dial  if  the  priests  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  new  fire 
the  workl  would  be  destroyed.  The  fire  was  procured  by 
meana  of  the  iHetion  of  two  dry  pieces  of  wood  upon  the 
breast  of  a  prisoner,  who  was  afterwards  sacrificed  upon  the 
mountain.  Alter  the  fire  was  lighted,  the  priests  Ktumed 
to  th«  dty,  and,  having  lishted  the  fire  in  the  temples,  they 
distributed  amouR  the  inhabitants  a  portion  of  this  sacred 
ire.  The  next  thirteen  days  were  spent  m  supplying  their 
hooaea  with  new  things,  in  the  place  of  thos^  which  had 
been  destroyed. 

The  Attees  had  made  some  progress  in  the  arts  of 
social  life.  The  monuments  of  architecture,  sculpt^ire, 
and  painting  which  still  exist,  though  very  far  behind  that 
degree  of  perfection  which  these  arts  had  obtained  among 
some  of  the  nations  of  the  old  continent,  are  not  devoid  m 
merit.  The  Aztec  painters  had  no  knowledge  of  perspec- 
tive, nor  of  li^t  and  shade.  Their  designs  are  coarse  and 
uncouth:  their  figures  are  fantastical,  and  only  drawn  In 
aioAle;  but  they  are  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  and 
durability  of  their  colours.  Their  works  of  architecture  an  d 
sculpture  evinoe  a  fiw  superior  degree  of  excellence.  The 
Aitees  Were  also  acquainted  with  the  art  of  casting  in 
metal  figures  of  natural  objects.  Their  mosaic,  or  rather 
works  of  embroidery,  were  admirable.  The  method  they 
adopted  was  to  glue  feathers  of  different  colours  upon  a 
piece  of  canvas,  and  then  place  it  upon  a  tablet  of  wood  or  a 
plate  of  oopper.  They  laid  the  featners  so  even  and  matched 
the  cokmrs  so  admimbly,  as  to  give  to  objects  thus  repre- 
lented  the  appearance  of  painting.  Another  work,  which 
mieht  with  gnsater  propriety  be  called  mosaic,  they  made 
with  pieces  of  shells  of  diflerent  colours.  This  work  was 
done  by  separate  artificers,  every  one  of  whom  undertook  a 
certain  part  of  it,  and  then  another  artist  arranjSfcd  the 
difibrent  parts  together,  so  as  to  complete  the  performance. 

The  hotises  of  tne  poor  were  made  of  reeds,  or  of  unbaked 
Iffick^  and  were  roofed  with  a  certain  species  of  grass,  upon 
which  they  placed  leaves  of  the  aloe,  cut  in  the  shape  of 
tiles.    They  had  but  one  apartment,  where  all  lived  toge- 
ther.   The  houses  of  the  citizens  had  besides  ah  ajauhcalli 
or  oratory,  and  a  temazcalli  or  bath.  'The  nobles  had  their 
bouses  built  with  stone  and  mortar,  and  consisted  of  two 
stories,  covered  with  a  flat  roof  or  terrace.    The  stone  most 
commonly  used  fbr  building  was  the  tetzontlt,  a  red  stone, 
very  ham  and  porous.    Their  tools  were  made  either  of 
obsidian  or  copper.    Their  stuffs  Vera  of  cotton,  of  rabbit's 
faair,  of  a  certain  species  of  palm,  and  of  thread  made 
out  of  the  leaves  of  ue  aloe.    The  dress  of  the  men  con- 
Hsted  merely  in  a  sash  tied  round  the  waist,  with  the  two 
extremities  hanging   before    and  behind,  and   a  square 
mantle,  four  feet  long,  the  two  extremities  of  which  were 
tied  upon  the  chest  This  mantle  covered  the  shoulders  and 
all  the  body  behind.    The  women  wore  a  square  piece  of 
Btuff  tied  round  their  waists,  which  descended  down  to  their 
ankles,  and  a  sort  of  waistcoat  without  sleeves.    The  stuff 
used  by  the  poor  was  made  of  the  aloe,  and  that  of  the 
nobles  of  cotton  embroidered  with  feathers  or  rabbit's  hair. 
Their  shoes  consisted  in  a  sole  cut  out  of  the  leaves  of  the 
aloe,  fastened  to  the  foot  with  a  cord.    The  kings  wore 
instead  thin  plates  of  silver,  gold,  or  copper.    None  of  the 
Aztecs  ever  cut  their  hair,  with  the  exception  of  the  virgins 
who  were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  temples ;  the 
men  tied  it  on  the  crown  of  their  heads,  and  the  women  let 
it  bang  down  their  shoulders.    Both  men  and  women  wore 


rings  and  other  ornaments  in  their  ears,  nose,  and  under 
lip,  as  also  collars  and  bracelets.  On  their  festivals  they 
ate  the  le^s  and  arms  of  the  prisoners  or  slaves  who  had 
been  sacrificed  in  the  temple.  They  also  made  use  of 
several  intoxicating  liquors,  the  principal  of  which  was  that 
called  by  the  Spaniards  pulque,  made  of  the  juice  of  the 
aloe.  They  were  not  acquainted  with  the  use  of  beasts 
of  burden.  Things  were  conveved  fh>m  one  place  to  ano- 
ther upon  men  8  shoulders.  They  had  public  roads  and 
inns,  also  bridges,  some  of  which  were  suspended  over  the 
torrents.  These  suspension-bridges  consisted  in  a  sort  of 
hammock,  made  of  strong  ropes  of  aloe,  and  suspended 
fhim  two  trees  on  each  side  of  the  stream.  In  their  traffic 
with  each  other  they  made  use  of  the  bean  of  tiie  cacao- 
nut  {TTieobroma  cacao\  a  bag  of  which  represented  8000 
units ;  a  feather  or  quill  fhll  of  gold,  which  represented  400 ; 
and  a  sort  of  coin,  the  value  of  which  is  not  known,  made 
of  oopper,  cut  in  the  fbrm  of  a  T.  In  their  diinampas,  or 
iloating-gpELrdens,  they  cultivated  Indian  com  and  several 
species  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  These  gardens  were 
made  upon  large  rafts  formed  of  reeds,  rushes,  and  brush- 
wood, covered  with  the  black  mould  of  the  lake.  The 
&rmer  who  cultivated  it  built  at  one  of  the  extremities  of 
the  chinampa  a  hut  for  his  abode.  Hieso  gardens  floated 
on  the  lake,  or  were  attached  to  the  shore. 

The  Aztec  language  wanis  the  sounds  corresponding  to 
the  letters  6,  cf,/,  g^  and  r,  and  abounds  in  those  expressed 
by  /,  rr,  f,  il,  tz,  and  sr.    The  letter  /,  though  occurring  so 
often  in  that  language,  is  never  found  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  word.  The  language  is  very  copious.    Clavigero, 
as  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  gives  a  list  of  forty-four  authors 
who  nave  written  in  that  language,  mostly  on  reHgious  sub- 
jects, and  were  able  to  express  the  most  abstract  ideas  without 
being  obliged  to  borrow  any  words  fhmi  other  languages.    It 
has  very  few  monosyllabic  words,  and  although  it  allows  great 
fireedom  in  the  compounding  of  words,  even  to  the  extent 
occasionally  of  no  less  than  sixteen  syllables,  yet  few  are 
monosyllables  in  their  roots.  It  abounds  in  diminutives,  like 
the  Italian,  and  there  is  no  verb  from  which  many  verbal 
nouns  are  not  derived,  and  few  substantives  that  cannot  be 
converted  into  verbs.    The  plural  of  nouns  is  formed  by 
doubling  the  first  syllable  and  addine  the  particle  in  to  the 
word,  thus  ftota  miztli,  a  cat,  is  formed  mimiztin,  cats.  This 
reduplication  is  sometimes  made  in  the  middle  of  the  word, 
as  ichpochtK,  a  girl,  ichpopochtin,  girls.     In  all  the  ex- 
amples quoted  by  Humboldt,  it  should  be  observed,  the 
/  is  dropped  in  the  plural.     Verbal  nouns  are  f\jrmed 
by  means  of  the  particle  liztli;  thus  from  tlatlolana,  to 
ask  a  question,  they  form  the  noun  tetlaniliztli,  a  ques- 
tion.   The  Aztec  language  is  verv  regular  in  its  con- 
struction, and  abounds  in  words  adapted  to  compliment. 
The  word  notlazomahuizteopixcatitzin,  t.  0.,  mv  esteemed 
lord  and  reverend  priest  and  fiither,  is  the  word  commonly 
used  by  a  Mexican  in  addressing  a  priest.    This  word  is 
thus  analyzed  by  davigero,*  no,  my,  tlazontli,  ^teemed, 
mahuiztic,  revered^  teopixqui  (^od-keeper),  priest,  tatU, 
father. 

The  Aztecs  cultivated  the  arts  of  oratory  and  poetry. 
Few  of  their  moral,  religious*  historical,  and  dramatic  per- 
formances have  reached  us.  They  had  orators,  who  spoke 
on  certain  public  occasions,  such  as  on  embassies,  elections 
of  kings,  marriages,  ami  other  ceremonies^  Specimens  df 
these  discourses  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Father 
Sahagun  in  his  Hietoria  Genercd  de  Nueva  EspaHa.  (See 
Aglio  s  Antiqmtiee  of  Mexico,  vol.  vii.) 

The  Aztecs  were  not  acquainted  with  the  art  of  alphabetic 
writing,  but  represented  past  events  by  means  of  certain 
hieroglyphics.  The  objects  were  represented  either  in  full,  or 
by  such  a  part  of  them  as  was  considered  suflicient  to  convey 
the  meaning  of  the  painter.  To  record  the  events  of  their 
history  they  painted  round  the  canvas  the  signs  of  the  days 
or  years,  ana  close  by  each  sign  the  hieroglyphics  repre- 
senting the  event  which  at  that  period  had  taken  place.  In 
writing  any  series  of  hieroglyphics,  Humboldt  says  that  their 
oorder  was  from  right  to  left,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  and  proceeding  upwards ;  but  Clavigero  says,  that 
if  the  painter  began  his  series  at  the  right  superior  angle 
of  the  canvas,  he  proceeded  horizontally  from  right  to  left: 
if  he  began  at  the  opposite  superior  angle,  he  continued  per- 
pendicularly downwards;  if  he  began  at  the  left  inferior 
angle,  he  proceeded  horizontally  to  Uie right;  and  perpendi- 
cularly upwards  when  he  began  on  the  opposite  inferior 
angle.    We  have  seen  .a  series  of  Axtec  hieroglyphics 
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writteft  in  these  forrt  differetit  ways,  but  tlid  taost  tiaual 
method  is  that  which  Humboldt  states.  They  had  certain 
conventional  symbols  to  represent  earth,  water,  wind,  age, 
year,  sky,  day,  night,  the  miadle  of  night,  speech,  and  motion. 
They  sdso  coidd  express  whether  a  person  was  deader  alive, 
whether  he  was  speaking  or  silent,  and,  if  speaking,  who 
spoke  the  most  They  possessed  other  signs,  by  means 
of  which  they  expressed  the  name  of  any  person  or 
place.  A  man*s  head  with  a  crown,  and  behind  it  the 
hierogl^hic  of  the  sky  pierced  with  an  arrow,  repre- 
sented the  name  of  the  king,  Motezuma-Ilhuicamma, 
which  name  signifies,  he  who  pierces  the  sky  with  an 
arrow ;  a  tunal  or  nopal  upon  a  rock  expressed  the  name 
of  Tenochtitlan,  or  the  place  of  a  nopal  upon  a  rock. 
They  had  also  certain  signs  to  express  numbers.  The 
units,  below  fifteen,  were  expressed  by  rounds  or  dots.  A 
flag,  three  parts  of  which  were  coloured,  expressed  fifteen ; 
if  the  flag  was  of  one  colour,  it  expressed  twenty ;  a  feather 
represented  four  hundred,  and  a  bag  eight  thousand.  Thus 
when  we  see  in  their  paintings  the  hieroglyphic  of  a  place, 
and  by  the  side  of  it  certain  articles  surmounted  by  a  feather, 
it  expresses  that  such  place  paid  a  tribute  of  four  hundred 
of  such  articles.  XSee  vol.  i.  of  Aglio*s  Antiquities  qf  Mexico  ; 
the  Collection  of  Mendoza,  part  ii.  p.  17.)  To  such  as 
may  be  inclined  to  study  the  antiqmties  of  the  Aztecs, 
we  recommend  the  excellent  work,  recently  published 
by  Lord  Kingsborough,  On  the  Antiquities  of  Mexico— a^ 
work  which,  for  the  number  and  variety  of  the  fac-similes 
of  hieroglyphics,  and  monuments  relating  to  the  antient 
Mexicans,  no  less  than  for  the  skilful  arrangement  and 
splendour  of  the  performance,  will  always  reflect  honour 
upon  the  age  and  country  in  which  such  a  work  has 
been  produced,  and  upon  its  modest  author,  who  has  not 
even  inentioned  his  name  in  it.  The  first  four  volumes 
of  this  work  contain  fac-similes  of  all  the  Mexican  paint- 
ings in  the  Vatican,  in  the  Borgian  museum  of  the 
College  of  Propaganda  at  Rome,  of  the  Codex  Telleriano 
Remensis  at  Paris,  of  those  of  the  Institute  of  Bologna,  of 
the  libraries  of  Oxford,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Dresden ;  and 
idso  several  collections  belonging  to  private  individuals. 
The  fourth  volume  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  rare 
and  excellent  collection  of  engavings  of  Mexican  monuments 
made  by  Captain  Dupaix  by  order  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. The  three  remaining  volumes  contain  the  description 
of  the  paintings,  and  monuments  in  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
English,  with  numerous  judicious  and  learned  notes  and 
criticisms.  The  original  and  interesting  Historia  General 
de  Nueva  Espana  of  Father  Sahagun,  never  before  published, 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  seventh  volume. 

The  following  is  a  chronological  table  of  the  kings  of  the 
Aztec  dynasty,  taken  from  Clavigero,  vol.  iv.  pp.  51-55: — 


Acamapitzin  .  .  • 

Huitzilihuitl      «  •  •  4 

Chimalpopoca  «  •  • 

Izcoatl  •  .  •  • 

Motezuma-Ilhuicamina        .  • 

Axajaoatl         •  •  •  « 

Tizoc  «  •  •  • 

Ahutzotl  •  •  .  • 

Motezuma-Xocojotzin  • 

Cuitlahuatzin,  reigned  three  months      • 

Quauhtemotzin,  reined  nine  months 

(See  Clavigero,  Storia  Antica  del  Messico,  Cesena,  1 780 ; 
Humboldt,  Histoire  Politique  du  Royaume  de  la  Nouvelle 
Eepagne;  Atlas  Pittorestjue,  ou  J^ues  des  Cordilleres; 
A^lic^  Antiquities  qf  Mexico,  London,  1830.) 


A.D. 

1352-1389 

1389-1410 

1410-1422 

1423-1436 

1436-1464 

1464-1477 

1477-1480 

1480-1502 

1502-1520 

1520 

1521 


AZU'NI,  DOMENI'CO  ALBERTO,  wasbomatSas 
sari,  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  about  1760.  He  applied 
earlv  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  paid  particular  attention 
to  tne  maritime  regulations,  which  have  often  been  matter 
of  dispute  between  nations.  Azuni  becoming  known  as  a 
distinguished  jurist,  was  made  a  senator  ana  judge  of  the 
tribunal  of  commerce  of  Nizza,  in  the  continental  states  of 
the  long  of  Sardinia*  In  1 795,  after  the  French  had  taken 
possession  of  Nizza,  Azuni  published  his  Sisiema  univer- 
sale dei  Principii  del  Diretto  Marittimo  delT  Europa,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  maritime  laws  to  fixed 
principles.  He  afterwards  recast  his  work,  and  published 
it  in  French  at  Paris,  with  the  title  of  Droit  Maritime  de 
I  *  Europe,  2  vols.  8vo.  1805.  The  first  volume,  which  is 
historical,  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  principal  maritime  re- 
gulations and  usages  of  different  nations,  antieot  and 
modem.  Great  warmth  is  here  displayed  against  what  is 
called  the  assumption  of  superiority  by  the  British  navy 
over  the  flags  of  other  countries,  and  its  disregard  of  equal 
rights  on  the  seas,  and  especially  of  the  rights  of  neutrak, 
which  formed  at  the  time  a  subject  of  loud  complaint  on 
the  part  of  Bonaparte's  government  The  second  volume 
discusses  the  maritime  rights  of  nations  in  time  of  war. 
The  author  shows  himself  decidedly  favourable  to  the  prac- 
tice of  arming  privateers,  and  seizing  the  mercbaot-vesseis 
and  property  of  persons  belonging  to  an  enemy's  country, 
a  practice  which,  although  general,  has  been  reprobated 
by  several  writers.  This  work  recommended  Azuni  to  Na- 
poleon*s  ministry,  who  appointed  him  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  compilation  of  the  new  commercial  code» 
and  intrusted  him  with  the  part  relative  to  maritime  affairs. 

In  1807  Azuni  was  appointed  president  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  at  Genoa,  which  city  and  territory  had  been  annexed 
to  France.  He  was  afterwards  elected  member  for  the  same 
to  the  le^slative  corps  sitting  at  Paris.  He  there  published 
his  Essai  sur  r  Histoire  Geographique,  Politique,  etMorcu 
de  la  Sardaigne,  2  vols.  8vo.,  accompanied  by  a  map  of  that 
island,  the  draught  of  which  was  taken  from  the  archives  of 
Turin.  The  second  volume  is  entirely  occupied  by  the 
natural  history  of  Sardinia.  Azuni  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  first  writer  who  made  Sardinia  known  to  the  rest 
of  Europe ;  but  since  the  publication  of  this  work  other 
writers  have  given  a  fuller  account  of  that  interesting 
island.  In  1809  Azuni  wrote  a  pamphlet,  in  which  be 
ascribed  to  the  French  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  com- 
pass. This  engaged  him  in  a  warm  dispute  with  those  who 
maintained  the  prior  right  of  the  Italians  to  the  discovery, 
and  especially  with  the  orientalist  Hager,  professor  in  the 
University  of  Pavia,  who  refuted  Azuni's  book.  Azuni 
next  published  a  Dictionary  of  Mercantile  Jurisprudence^ 
which  is  much  esteemed,  and  of  which  a  new  edition  was 
published  at  Leghorn  in  1822.  He  continued  his  functions 
in  the  tribunal  of  Genoa  until  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  when, 
like  many  others,  he  lost  his  situation.  He  then  withdrew 
first  to  Nizza,  and  afterwards  to  his  native  island  of  Sar- 
dinia, where  the  late  King  Charles  Felix  appointed  him 
judge  of  the  consulate  of  Caeliari,  and  librarian  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  same  city.  He  died  at  CagUari  in  January, 
1827.  He  also  wrote  several  other  works,  among  which, 
Memoires  pour  servir  d  t Histoire  Maritime  des  Marin* 
Navigateurs  de  Marseille,  Azuni  was  member  of  several 
academies.    (Biograjia  degli  Italiani  Viventi,) 

A^ZURITE,  a  term  used  by  Phillips  to  denote  lazulite, 
under  which  name  this  mineral  is  most  generally  described 
by  mineralogists.  [See  Lazulitb.]  It  is  different  from 
azure-stone,  by  which  name  lapis  lazuli,  the  ultra-marine  of 
painters,  is  sometimes  known. 
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Aberaaoe,  28 
Abib,  29 
A^bie8,29 

Abieo,  in  foiril  bobaj,  34 
Abietfoc^34 
Abingdon,  34 
Abipooiaae,  35 
Abraratioo  of  thA  Rcaho,  35 
Adoration,  oath  of,  35 
AUaooDuft  FiBnoiNwolu  d*,  35 


A'blativa  Caie,  36 

Ablution,  36 

Abo,  36 

Ab6ma  [lee  Boa] 

Aborfgioee,  37 

Aboo-Iiannei,  37 

Abon-Harb,  38' 

Abou-Hofsein,  38 

Abottkir,  38 

Abouiambiil,  Ipeambnl,  or  Eb- 
■amba],38 

Abou>Schom,  39 

Aboushehr,  39 

Abottsir,  40 

Abraham,  40 

Abreham-men,  40 

Abrantes,  40 

Abruixo,  40 

Abscess,  42 

Abscissa,  43 

Absentee,  43 

Absolution,  45 

Absorption,  45 

Abstinence,  46 

Abstraction,  49 

AbNurdum,  Reduetio  ad,  49 

Abu  Bekr,  50 

Abulfar&gius,  50 

Abul  FasI,  51 

Ab<Ufeda,51 

AOmry  [see  Ayebary] 

Abutment,  51 

Abuttals,  51 

Ab/dos,  Qreek  town,  52 

Al^'dos,  ancient  city  of  Egypt, 
52 

Abyssinia,  52 

Alminian  Christians,  58 

Acacia  Tree  [see  Robinia]' 

Acacia,  59 

Acidemy,  61 

Ae&dia  [see  Nova  Scotia] 

Acal^phas,  65 

Acanth4ee0,  66 

Ac&nthion,  66 

Ac6athophis,  67 

Acanthoptery'gii,  67 

Acanthiirus,  67 

Ac&nthus,  in  srehitecture,  68 

Ac&nthuB,  in  botauy,  68 

Acap^lco,  69 

Acirides,  69 

Acam&nia,  69 

A'carus,  70 

Accelerated  Motion,  Accelerating 
Force,  Acceleration,  70 

Accent,  in  mathematics,  72 

Accent,  on  syllables,  72 

Accent,  in  muatc,  72 

Acceptance   [see  Bill  of  Ex- 
change] 

Accessary,  73 

Accident  [see  Piredicables] 

Accip4naer  [see  Sturgeon] 

AccoUde,  73 

Accompaniment,  in  music,  74 

Aecompts  [see  Book-keeping] 

Account  or  Aceompt,  74 

Accumulation,  in  political  eoo-' 
nomy,  74 

Aecnsatife  Cai^  76 

Acer,  76 

Aoitate,  80 

Ac«tic  Acid,  80 

AchM,8i 

AchM,82 

Achard,  Fran^ois-Chailti,  83 

AcheloiiB^  83 

A'cherpn,  84 


Achfllea,  84 

Achdles,  84 

Achflles  T&tius,  84 

Achln,  85 

Achmin  or  Ackmin,  85 

Achrom&tic,  85 

Acids,  87 

Aconite,  Winter  [see  Eranthis] 

Aoonftum,  88 

Ac6atias,  88 

Acorfns  [see  AioidesB] 

Acorn  [see  Quercus] 

A'corus,  89 

Acosta,  Joseph  de,  89 

AcotyUdooes,  or  Acotyleddoea, 

89 
Acouchy  [lee  Agouti] 
Acoustics,  89 
Acquapendente,  97 
Acquittal,  98 
Acquittance,  93 
Acre,  98 

Acre,  St.  Jean  d',  98 
Acn>ch6rdus,  98 
Acr6aycha!,  99 
Act6poli8,  99 
Acrot^rion,  100 

Act  of  Parliament  [see  Statute] 
Act,  in  the  Universities,  100 
Act,  in  the  Drama,  100 
Ad  of  Faith  [see  Auto-da.F4] 
Acta  Diuma,  101 
Acta  Erudftorum,  102 
Actae'a,  102 
Actinia,  102 
Actfoolite,  105 
Action,  in  law,  105 
Arctium,  105 
Active  Molecules,  106 
Acton,  Joseph,  106 
Actor  and  Actress  [see  Drama] 
Acts  of  Sederunt,  106 
Acta  of  the  Apostles  [lee  Apoe- 

tlea] 
Actuary,  106 
Acfileus,  106 
AcrpuDcture,  107 
Ad  Libitum,  in  music,  107 
Ad&gio,  in  music,  107 
Adam,  first  man,  108 
Adam,  Alexander,  108 
Adam,  James,  109 
Adam,  Robert,  109 
Adam,  sculptors,  110 
Adam's  Bridge,  110 
Adam*a  Peak,  110 
A'damant,lll 
Adamintine  S^ar,  111 
Adama,  John,  111 
Adams,  Samuel,  111 
Adanson,  Michael,  112 
Adansdnia,  113 
A'dapis,  114 
Adar,  115 
Adda,  liiard,  115 
Adda,  river,  115 
Addas,  115 
Adder  [see  Viper] 
Addison,  Joseph,  1 15 
Addition,  117 
Adel,  118 

Adelung,  Johaon  Christoph,  1 18 
Aden,  118 
Adhesion,  118 
Adhesbns,  in  botany,  119 
Adiantum,  120 
Adige,  120 
Adipocfie,  120 
Adipose  Subetance,  121 


Adit  [see  Mining 

Adjective,  123 

Adjustment,  123 

Adjutant,  military  officer,  124 

Adjutant-General,  1 24 

Adiiitant-Genera),    among   the 

Jesuits,  124 
Adjutant,    or    Gigantic  Crane, 

124 

Administration  and  Administra- 
tor, 125 

Admiral,  125 

Admiralty  Courts,  125 

Admiralty  Islands,  125 

Admiralty  Inland,  125 

Ad6ni8,  127 

Ad6ni8,  in  botany,  128 

Adoption,  128 

Ad6ur,  129 

A<i6wa,  129 

Ad6xa,  130 

AMria,  130 

A'drian  [»ee  Hadrian] 

A'drian   I.,  II.,  III.,   IV.,  V., 
VI.,  130,  131 

Adrian6ple,  131 

Adrian's    Wall    [see   Roman 
Wall] 

Adriatic  Sea,  132 

Adul6ria,  132 

Ad6le,  132 

Adult^chools,  132 

Adultery,  133 

Advent,  134 

Adventure  Bay,  134 

Adventure,  Bill  of,  134 

Adverb,  134 

Advertisement,  134 

Advice,  135 

Advocate,  135 

Advocate's  Li  brar}',  135 

Advowaon,  136 

Advowsons,  Value  of,  138 

AMytum,  138 

iScfdium,  138 

i^dfles,  139 

JEgkgre,  139 

i^g^an  Sea,  139 

iKgfna,  139 

^gin6tan  Style  of  Art,  142 

i^lfric,  143 

i¥)ginhard  [see  K^inhardJ 

i«gypt  [see  Egypt] 

MhiA  Capitolina,  143 

i£li4nuB,  Clafidius,  143 

^li&nus,  author  of  a  book  on 
Tactics,  143 

iCmflii,  143 

MaiaM,  144 

^neid,  145 

Enigma,  145 

^61ian  Harp,  145 

^61ian  Islands,  146 

i£61ian  Mode,  146 

ie6lians,  146 

Aolipyle,  ^olipile,  147 

.Sra,  147 

Aerial  Perspective,  148 

AlSro-Dynamics,  148 

Aerotites,  150 

Aiironautics  [see  Balloon] 

Aerostatics,  A'erostation,  152 

^schines,  the  Orator,  152 

^'schines,  the  Philosopher,  153 

^schylus,  153 

^scul&pius,  154 

^'sciilus,  155 

/Eidpus,  155 

iEsth6tics,  156 
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JEiYwt,  157 

Ethiopia  [bm  Ethiopia] 

JEih^Mt  158 

iBtna,  159 

^t61ia,  163 

Afiettu6so,  164 

Aiiid&vit,  164 

Affinity,  in  chemistrvy  164 

Affinity,  in  law,  167 

Affirmation,  in  law,  167 

Arax,  168 

Aff^anistan,  168 

A^oum,  171 

Africa,  171 

Africa,  Man  of,  181 

Africa,  Animals  of,  183 

Africa,  Plants  of,  186 

African  Association,  188 

Affican  Company,  189 

AfHcan  Institution,  189 

Aitic&nus,  Leo  [see  Leo  Afri- 

canus] 
Africinitt,  Sextos  Julius,  190 
After-math,  190 
Aga,  190 
Agamemnon,  190 
A^ama,  191 
A'game,  193 
A'gami,  193 
A'gapae,  194 

A'gaphite  [see  Turquoise] 
Agarlcia,  194 
Agdricus,  194 
Ag&sias,  195 
AV^ate,  195 
Agath&rchides,  196 
A^thimerus,  196 
i^^athis.  197 
Agathocles,  197 
Agathodee'mon,  198 
Ag^ve,  198 
Age,  199 

Age  of  Life  [see  Mortality] 
Age  of  Animals,  201 
Age  of  Trees,  202 
Ag«s  of  the  World,  204 
Agenei68e8,  204 
Agent,  204 
Agesilius,  207 
Aggerhuus,  209 
Aggerseen,  209 
Aghrim,  209 
Agincourt,  or  Asincour,  209 

A^glo*  2^0 

Agis  I.,  11.,  Ill,  IV.,  210 
Agistment,  211 
AgniiDO,  211 

Af^i^si,  Maria  Gketana,  211 
A'gnolo,  Baccio  d*,  212 
A'gonus,  212 
Agosta,  or  Augusta,  212 
Agouti,  212 
Agra,  City  of,  214 
Agra,  Province  of,  215 
Agram,  215 
Agrarian  Law,  215 
Agreement,  in  law,  216 
Agrfcola,  Cneus  Jiilius,  217 
Agricola,  RodolphuS|  218 
Agriculture,  218 
Agrigeotum,  218 
.  Agrim6nia,  220 
Agridpes,  220 

Agrip|)a,  Henry  Cornelius^  220 
Agrippa,  Herod  [see  Herod] 
Agrippa,  Marcus  Vips&nins,  221 
Agrippina,   daughter  of  M.  V* 

Agrippa,  221 
Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germap 

nicun,  222 
ARr6»tis,  222 
Ague,  222 
Aguesseau,  Henii  Franems  d*, 

228 
Ahanta,  228 
Ahaflu^niH,  228 
Ahaz,  228 
Ahazfah,  229 
Ahmed  I^  II.,  IILi  229 
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Ahmedah&d,  229 
Ahmednuggur.  229 
Ahwaz,  229 
Ai,  230 

Aia-Solouk,  233 
Aide-deCamp,  233 
Aids,  233 
Aikin,  John,  233 
Almoin,  235 
Ain,  235 
Ain-Tab,  235 
Ainsworth,  Robert,  235 
Air,  236 
Air-gun,  238 
Air-pump,  239 
Air,  in  music,  241 
Air-bladder,  242 
Air-cells,  in  plants,  242 
Air-plants,  242 
Air-vessels,  in  plants,  243 
Aire,  river,  243 
Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  [see 

Calder] 
Aire,  town,  243 
Aisle,  243 
AiBne,243 
Aix,  in  France,  244 
Aix,  in  Savoy,  244 
Aix-la.Chapelle,244 
Aj&ccio,  245 
Aian,  246 
Ajax,  son  of  Telamon,  246 

Ajax,  son  of  Oileus,  246 

Ajemeer,  or  Ajmeer  [lee  Raj- 
pootanah] 

Akbar,  246 

Akenside,  Mark,  247 

Akerblad,  John  David,  248 

Akermann,  248 

Alab&ma,  248 

Alab&ma  River  [see  Alabama] 

Alabaster,  251 

Alabes,  251 

Alais,  251 

Alakananda,  252 

Aland,  252 

Alarcon,  Jtuin  Ruis  de,  252 

A'laric,  252 

Alatam&ha,  253 

Alauda,  253 

AMava  [see  Basque] 

Alba,  Duke  of,  253 

Alba    Longa,   Alb&no,    Alban 
Mount  and  River,  254'  ' 

Alb&ni,  255 

Albania,  255 

Alb6no,  Francesco,  259 

Albans,  St.,  260 

Albany,  Countess  of,  261 

Albany,  in  America,  261 

Albatross,  262 

Albemarle,  Duke  of  [see  Monk] 

Albemarie,  262 

Albemarle  Sound,  262 

Alber6ni,  Cardinal,  263 

Albert  Durer  [see  Durer] 

Albert  L,  II.,  263, 264 

Albert,  Archduke  of  Austria, 
264 

Albeit,  Prince  of  Mecklenberg, 
264 

Albert,  Margrave  of  Branden- 
burg, 264 

Alberti,  Leon  Battista,264 

Albertus  Magnus,  264 

Albigenses,  265 

Albinos,  265 

Albfnus,  Bernard  Siegfried,  267 

A'lbion,  267 

Albion,  New,  267 

Alb6in,  268 

Al  Borak,  268 

Alborn^x,  GU  CanUlo  de,  268 

Albours,  or  Albun  [see  EUmrs] 

Albu^ra,  269 

Al-Buftra,  269 

Album,  269 

IAIbiimen,  270 
Albiimen,  in  plants,  271 
Albuqueique,  Atfonsoy  87  i 
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Albumnm,  273 
Alby,  or  Albi,  273 
Alca,  273 
AlcflBus,  273 

Alcaide,  or  Alcayde,  273 

Alcal&,  273 

AlcaU  de  Hen&res,  273 

Alcal4  la  Red,  274 

Alcalde,  274 

Aldmo,  274 

Alc&ntara,  274 

Alc&ntara,  the  Knights  o^  274 

Alcarrftsas  [see  Cooler^ 

Alcarrfa,  274 

Alc£do,  Spanish  officer,  27$ 

Alc^do,  King-fisher,  275 

Alces  [see  Elk] 

Alcester,  275 

Alchemy,  275 

Alcibfades,  276 

Alcohol,  280 

Alc6ran,  or  Alkoran  [see  Kertn] 

Alcove,  282 

Alcuin,  262 

Alcy6ne»,  282 

Aldborough,  283 

Ald^baran,  283 

Alder  [see  Alnus] 

Alderman,  283 

Aldemey,  or  Aurig^y,  289 

Aldine  Editions  [s<re  Mnnutins] 

Aldrovand,  Ulysses,  '284 

Aldus  [see  Manutius] 

Ale,  28^ 

Alehouses,  285 

A'leman,  Mateo,  288 

Alemanni,  or  AUemanni,  288 

Alembert,    Jean    le    Rond  d', 
289 

A16mbic,  291 

Aleoi;6n,  292 

Alent^jo,  292 

Aleppo  [see  Haleb] 

Aless&ndria,  division  of  Pied- 
mont, 293 

^  Alessfcndria,  town  in  Piedmont, 

293 
Aleutian  Islands,  293 
Alexander  [see  Ptfis] 
Alexander  III.,  the  Qieat^  294 
Alexander  I.,  302 
Alexander  II.,  303 
Alexanikr  I.,  King  of  Syria, 

303 
Alexander  Jannaus,  303 
Alexander  II.,  Zebfnas,  S04 
Alexander,  son  of  Aristebdhii 

II.,  304 
Alexander  Sev^rus  [see  Sevens] 
Alexander  Folyhistor  [see  Poly- 

histor] 
Alexander  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V^ 
VI.,  VII.,  VIII.,  Pbpe^  804, 
305 
Alexander  I.,  II.,  III.,  Kings  of 

Scotland,  306,  306 
Alexander,  M'ilham,  306 
Alexander  Jaroslawits  NevskoJ, 

306 
Alexander,  Emperor  of  Rviiia, 

307 
Alexanders  [see  Smymium] 
Alexandretta  [see  Scanderaon] 
Alexandria,  309 
Alexaodrfa,  Ancient,  310 
Alex&ndria,   town  In  America, 

312 
Alexandrian  Library,  312 
Alexandrian  Codex,  312 
Alezaadrine  Verse,  313 
Alexei  Michailowitc,  SI  3 
Alexei  Petrowits,  315 
Alexis  Comn^nus  I..  315 
Alfi6ri,  Vitt6rio,  316 
Alf6n8ia  [see  Eittis] 
Alfonso  v.,  of  Aragon,  317 
Alfonso  II.,  of  Naples,  318 
Aliooaoe  of  Spain  and  Pdrtogal 

[see  Alonsoj 
Alford  [see  Lincolnihut] 
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Alfort,  318 

Alfrag&oins,  or  Al-FsrgiaL  318 
Alfred  the  Great,  318 
Alfreton,  322 
AlgB,  322 

Algarotti,  Franeesco,  324 
Algarve,  324 
AOgebra,  324 
Algebraic,  326 
Algebraic  Geometry,  326 
Algeefras,  326 
Algecf ras,  or  Aljesfreh,  326 
Algh^,  or  Algeri,  326 
Algiers,  regeoqr  of,  326 
Algiers,  city  of,  331 
Algonquins,  331 
Alg6aBay,  332 
Alguacfl,  332 
Alh&ma,  332 
Alhambra,  palace,  332 
Alhambra,  town,  334 
Alh&sen,  334 
AliBenAbiTaleb,334 
Ali  Hyder  [see  Hyder  Ali] 
Ali  Pacha,^35 
Anias,387 
AHibi,  337 

Alicante,  piovinee,  337 
Alicante,  town,  337 
Alicita,  338 
Alic6di,338    ' 
Alien,  338 
Aliment  [see  Food] 
Alimony,  340 
AUquot^Part,  340 
Alism&cese,  340 
Alkali,  341 
Alkmaar^d^ll 
Alkmaar,  Henry  of,  341 
AllhaUows,  342 
All  Saints,  343 
All  Saints'  Bay,  Braiil,  343 
All  Saints*  Bay,  California,  343 
All  Souls'  College,  343 
Alia,  in  music,  344 
Alla-Breve,  in  music,  344 
Allah,  344 

Allahabad,  province  of  Hiudoi' 
'    Ian,  344 
Allahabad,  subdivision  of  ditto, 

344 
AlUhabad,  city,  345 
Allan,  David,  945 
AU&tios,  Leo,  345 
Alleghany  River,  345 
Alhsghaay  ACouniaios^  345 
Allegiance,  346 
Allegory,  346 
Alle^tto,  S46 
A116gri,  C.  Aaloiuo   [see  Cor- 

legio] 
Allegro,  346 

AUeliiia  [see  Halleluiah] 
.  AUemande,  346 
'  Allen,  347 
Alleudale,  347 
Allerton,  North,    [see  Northal' 

lerton] 
Alleyn,.or  Allen,  Edward,  347 
Allgemeine  Zeitane,  348 
Allier,  348 
AlUgation,  348 
Alligitoiv  34B 
AUighur,  358 
AUiteration,  352 
Allium,  354 
AUSdium,  355 
Alk>wance,  356 
Alloy,  356 

Allspice  [see  Bugenia] 
AUiivium,  356 
.  Almacanter,  361 
Almad^n,  361 
Almagest,  968 
Almigro,  Oreto,  368 
Alm&gro,  Diego  de,  362 
A1-Manran  [**^  Abbaeidefl 
Almanacy  363 
Almansorv  364 
Aliai^866 
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Almefdai  365 

Alm6ida,  FraiiciBCO»  365 

Altncrfa,  province,  366 

A!fD«rf  a,  town,  366 

Almohidet,  366 

Almond  [leo  Amygdalui] 

Almoodbiiry,  368 

Almoner,  368 

A]m6rmh,  368 

AlmonvidM,  368 

Alnu-Houae,  369 

Alnuty  or  Alder,  369 

Alnwick,  370 

Aloe,  370 

AlonsiiwL  or  Alphonnno  TaUai. 
371 

AloBMk  371 

Alon«o  I.,  11,  III.,IV.,  v.,  VI., 
IX,  King!  of  Leon,  371,  372 

Alonao  VI L  [we  Alonso  L  of 

Aragonl 

Alonso  VlII^  X,  XI,  Kings  of 

Cattde  and  Leon,  372, 373, 374 

Alonao  III.,  Kingof  CastUe,372 

Alonao  I,  11,  111,  IV,  Kinga 

of  Arairon,  374,  375 

Alonso  V.   [tee  Alfonio  I.  of 
SicUyl 

Alonao   I.,   II,  III,   IV.,  V, 
Kinf^s  of  Portugal,  375,  376 

Alt>peciinU|  376 

Alotff,  376 

Alp  ArsUn,  376 

Alpes,  Baana,  376 

Alpes,  Hauteaj  377 

Alpea,  Maritimea,  377 

Alphabet,  377 

Alph^iua,  386 

AIpe,386 

Alpa,  geology  o^  389 

Alpa,  vegetation  of,  393 

Alpuj&rraa,  393 

Al  iMhid  face  Abbaiidesi 

Alreaford,  New,  394 

Alsace,  394 

AU«zi,  394 

Ai-Sirat,  394 

AUton,  or  Alditon,  394 

Alt,  394 

Alfa,  394 

Altii  Mountaaof,  394 

Altamiara,  401 

Altar,  401 

AJtdorf,  402 

Aiteoburg,  402 

AlteratWes,  402 

Ait6rnate,  403 

Alihae'a  OfScinili ,  403 

AUraaiino,403 

Altitude,  403 

Alto,  404 

Alto-Clef,  404 

Alto-Rili^To,  404 

Alton,  404 

Antona,  404 

AltrioghaiDy  405 

Altnn,  405 

Alum  Slate,  406 

Alum  Stone,  406 
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Ai6mina,  406 
Aldminum,  406 
Alured,  407 
Anuta,or  Alt,407 
Alva,  Duke  of  ||see  Alba] 
AWar,  principaUtyi  407 
AWar,  town,  407 
Alvarei,  Francisco,  407 
Alverttoke  [see  Oosport] 
Aly&ttes,  408 
Alyth,  408 
A'madeus  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V, 

VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  Dukea 

of  SaToy,  408,  409 
A'madis  de  Gaula,  410 
Amad6u,  410 
Amager,  410 
Am&Uric,  410 
Amalekitea,  410 
Amalfi,  41 1 
Amalgam,  411 
Am&lia,  412 

Amand  lea  Eauz,  St|  412 
Am&nus,  412 
A'mara,  412 
Amanuit&os9, 413 
Amarap6ra,  413 
AmaryllideaB,  413 
Am&sieh,  or  Am&sia,  414 
Am&sis,  or  Am^sisi  414 
Amathdnte,  415 
Am&ti,  Hier6nymu8,  415 
Am&to,  or  Amatus,  Joannes  Ro- 

dericua,  415 
Amaur6si%  415 
Amaz(ah,  415 
A'masoo,  or  Manfion,  or  Oxd- 

I6na,415 
A'aiasons,  416 
Ambassador,  418 
Amber,  421 
Amberg,  421 
Ambergris,  421 
Ambert,  422 
Ambheer,  422 
Amboise,  422 
Amboise,  Cardinal  Georaw  d', 

422  ^ 

Amboor,  423 
Amboyna,  423 
Ambrose,  St,  424 
Ambiosian  Library,  425 
Ambusc&de,  425 
Ambulance,  425 
Ambulatoiy,  425 
Amed,  426 
Amelaad,  426 
Amelot  de  la  Hoassayey  Abim- 

ham  Nicholas,  426 
Amen,  426 

Amende  Honorable,  426 
Amendment,  in  law,  426 
Amendment,  in    parUanwntary 

proceedings,  428 
Amenticec,  428 
Amercement,  428 
America,  429 
Ameiica,  the  man  of,  439 
Amoica,  aoology  of|  441 
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America,  botany  of,  446 
America,  political  divisions  of,447 
Americaniim,  448 
Amerf|;o  Vespucci  [see  Vespucci] 
Amerkote,  449 
Amersfoort,  449 
Amersham,  449 
Ames,  Joseph,  450 
Amesbury,  450 
Amethyst,  450 
Amh&ra,  450 
Amh&ric  Language,  451 
Amherst,  United  States,  451 
Amherst,  East  Indies,  451 
Amherst,  Jeffi$xy,  Baron,  452 
Amherstburgh,  452 
Amianthua  fsee  AsbestoiJ 
A'midine,  452  , 
Amieni^  453 
Amiens,  treaty  of,  453 
Amflcar  [see  Hamilcar] 
A'miot,  le  P^re,  453 
Amir  al  (Vmara  [see  Emir  al 

Omara] 
Amlwch,  454 

Amlwch  Copper  Mines,  454 
AmmiinuB  MarcelUnus,  455 
Ammon,  455 
Amm6nia,  456 
Ammoniac,  Gum,  459 
Ammonites,  459 
Amm6nium  [see  Siwah] 
Amm6nium,  460 
A'mnesty,  460 
Am6mum,  460 
Amo<Nl,461 
Amorites,  462 
Amos,  462 
Amoy,  463 

AmpelfdcA  [see  Viiet] 
Amphibia,  463 
Amphf  boUte,  464 
AmpMctynna,  464 
Amphidesma,  466 
A'mphila,  bay  of,  467 
Amphfpolis,  467 
Amphiprdstyle,  467 
Amphisbtsna,  467 
Amphfseii,  468 
Amphitheatre,  468 
Amphidma,  472 
A'mphora,  472 
Amplitude,  472 
Ampthill  [see  Bedfordshire] 
Ampidl&na,  473 
Ampurdan,  473 
Amp6rias,  473 
Amputation,  473 
Amntsir,  474 
Amsterdam,  474 
Amsterdam,  New  [see  Berbice] 
Amu  [see  Oxus] 
Amulet,  477 
Amur,  477 

Amurath  [see  Murad] 
AmygdiUne,  478 
Amygdaloid,  478 
Amy^iui,  478 
Amycrty  JaqueS)  479 
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AmyiidiB,  479 
Ana,  479 

Anabsptiats,  482 
Anabasis,  483 
AAacaidiiceo,  484 
Anacharus    the   younger    [sea 

Barthelemy] 
An&creon,  484 
Anadyr,  485 
Anagdllis,  485 
Anagni,  485 
A'nagram,  486 
Analeptics,  486 
Anilogy,  487 
An&lysis,  488 
An&lysis,  chemical^  489 
Anamour,  489 
Ananassa,  489 
Ananfas,  son  of  Onias,  490 
Ananfas,  name  of  several  Jews, 

490 
AnapsBst,  490 
AnapsBstic  Verse,  490 
Anapli  [see  Na6pUa] 
Anarch]^,  490 

Anast&sius  I,  II.,  Emperors,  490 
Anast&aius  I,    Ik,    III,   IV., 

Popes,  491 
Anastom6sis,  491 
Anathema,  491 
An&tida,  492 
Anat61ia,  492 
Anat61ico,  498 
Anilomy,  498 
An&tomy,  ComparatiTe,  600 
Anazigoraa,  503 
Anaximander,  504 
Anaxfmenes,  504 

Anbui]r  and  Club-Boot,  504 

A'ncenis,  504 

Anchor,  504 

A'nchoret,  507 

Anch6vy,  507 

Anchovy  Pear  [see  Laurus] 

Anchyldsis,  50/ 

Ancient,  Ancients,  508 

Ancilla,  508 

AnciUoa,  Charles,  508 

Ancillon,  David,  508 

AncUffe,  509 

Anc6na,  509 

Ancua  Marcius,  510 

A'ncyhis,  510 

Ancy'ra,  510 

Andalucfa,  or  Andalusfa,  511 

Andaman  lilands,  513 

Andfcnte,  514 

Andantino,  514 

Andelya,  Les,  514 

Aodernach,  514 

Anderson,  Adam,  515 

Anderson,  Alexander,  515 

Anderson,  Sir  Edmund,  515 

Anderson,  George,  515 

Anderson,  James,  516 

Anderson,  James,  LL.D.,  516 

Andersonian    Institution     [see 

Glasgow] 
Andes,  516 
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And6ddes,  page  1 
Andorra,  1 
A'ndorer,  1 

Andover,  United  Staiei,  2 
Abdri,  St,  2 
Andr^  John,  2 

A'adrea  Vannnchiy  called  Dal 
Sarto,  3 


Andicaaberg,  4 
Andr4ewa.  4 


Andr4ewa, 

AndreoSMt,  Connt,  4 

Andrew,  Kings  of  Hungary  [saa 

Hungary] 
Andrew,  SL^  4 

Andrew,  St,  £aas  Ifla  of  Boat* 


Andrews,  St.,  5 
Andrews^  Lancelot,  7 
Andriscus  [see  Philippos] 
Andrdmacke,  8 
Andr6machu8,  8 
Andromeda,  constellalion,  8 
Andron(cus,  Jewish  advocate,  8 
Aadsonfeua  Comn4nus,  8 
Andronfcus  Cyrrhestes,  9 
Andronlcus,  Livius  [see  Livius] 
Andronfcus  Pale6logus,  9 
Andronfcus,  Rhodius,  9 
Androa  [see  Bahamas] 
Andro%  10 

AndxoacpggiB,  or  Amadaa^ggiiii 


Andiijar,  10 

Anddse,  10 

Anegida,  10 

Anemometer,  11 

Anemone,  11 

Anemoscope,  12 

An^thum   [see  FflMiiculum  and 

Pimpinella] 
A'neurism,  12 
Angel,  coin,  13 
Angelica,  14 

A'ngelo  Buonarotti,  Michel,  14 
An^o  Carav4ggio  [sea  Gara- 

▼■ffldo] 
Angcln,l7 

Anger;  17 


Angerbnrg,  18 

Angermanland,  18 

Angermuende,  20 

Angers,  20 

Ani^rstein  Gallery  [see  Na- 
tional Gallery] 

Angfna  Pectoris,  21 

Angiosp^rmia  [see  Didynaroia] 

Angle  of  Contingenoe  [see  Cur- 
vature] 

Angle,  Curvilinear,  21 

Angle,  Horary,  22 

Angle  of  Incidence,  Reflection, 
Refraction,  Elongation,  Kle* 
▼ation,  the  Vertical  [sea  thaP9 
l6T«nU  toiinf  ] 
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Angle,  Plane,  Spherical,  Solid, 

Parallactic  [see  these  terms] 
Angle  of  Position;  22 
Angle,  rectilinear,  22 
Angle,  trisection  of  [see  Trisec- 

tioa] 
Angles,  or  Angli,  24 
Anglesey,  or  Anglesea,  24 
Anglo-Saxons  [see  Saxons] 
Angdla,  26 
Angara  [see  Ancyra] 
Angost^Va,  28 

Angot  [see  Amhara,  Alvarez] 
Angoul^me,  29 
Angou16me,  Charles  de  Valois, 

Duke  of,  29 
Angouinois,  30 
Angra,  30 
Angrab,  30 
Anguilla,  30 
Angular  Sections  [see  Trisection, 

Trigonometry,  Theorem  (De 

Moivres*)] 
Angular  Velocity  [see  Velocity] 
Angus  [seo  Forfarshire] 
Anhalt,  30 
Anholt,  31 
Aniello,  Tommaso,  31 
Animal,  32 
Animal  Magnetism,  32 
Animal   Physiology   [see  Phy* 

•iology] 
Anim4lcuies,  34 
A'nio  [see  Tever6ne] 
Anise  [see  Piropernella] 
Anjar,  district,  34 
Anjar,  town,  34 
Anjou,  34 

Anjou,  Dukes  and  Counts  of,  34 
Anjouan  [see  Anzouan] 
Ankarstroem,  John  James^  38 
Anker,  37 
Aiiklam,  38 

Anna  Boleyn  [see  Boleyn] 
Anna  Comn^oa,  38 
Anna.Iwauowna,  39 
Anuaberg,  40 

Annagoondey  [see  Bisnaghor] 
Annan,  40 
Annals,  40 
Annamab6e,  41 

Annam6oka,  island  of  [see  Rot- 
terdam] 
Annan  [see  Cochin  China] 
Annan,  town,  4 1 
Annan,  river,  42 
Annimdale,  42 

Ann&polis,  town  in  Maryland,  42 
Ann&polis,  county  of  Nova  Scotia, 

42 
Anu&tes,  42 
Anne  of  Austria,  42 
Anne,  Queen  of  England,  43 
Annealing,  44 
Ann6cy,  44 
AnniUda,  45 
A'nnibal  [see  Hannibal] 
A'nnius,  45 
Anniv6rsttry,  45 
Anno  [see  Hanno] 
Anno  bom,  45 
Annon&y,  45 
Annual  Register,  46 
Annuals,  4/ 
Annuity,  in  law,  47 
Annuity,  48 
Annulet,  51 
A'nnulus,  51 
An6a,  5] 
A'nodynes,  51 
A'nolis,  52 
Anomalistic  Year,  53 
An6maly,  in  astronomy,  53 
AnouicetB,  53 
Annp!et barium,    or    Anoploth^ 

rium,  54 
A'nquetil  du  Perron,  Abraham 

Ilyacinthe,  56 
Anciuetil  dtt  Perron^  Louis  Pierre, 

56 
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Ansbach,  Anspach,  principality, 
56 

Ansbach,  town,  56 

Anselm,  57 

Anser,  58 

Anson,  George,  Lord,  58 

Anstey,  Christopher,  59 

Anstruther,  Raater  and  Wester, 
59 

Ant,  60 

Ant-Bear,  63 

Ant-Eater,  63 

Antacids,  66 

AntflB,  67 

Antagonist  Muscle,  67 

Antalkalies,  67 

Ant&b  [see  Abyssinia] 

Antar,  68 

Antarctic  Circle  [see  Arctic  Cir- 
cle] 

Antarctic  Ocean,  68    • 

Ant&res,  68 

Antecedent,  68 

AnttfcedentiB,  68 

Aiitefixa,  68 

Antelope,  68  •     * 

AntennsB,  91 

Antepagmenta,  92 

AntequSra,  Antikdria,  92 

Anthelmintics,  92 

Anthem,  94 

A'nthemis,  94 

Anther,  95 

Anthology,  95 

Anthony,  St.,  96 

Anthony,  St.,  Falls  of,  96 

Anthony's,  St.,  Fire  [see  Erysi- 

•  pelasj 

Anthoxanthum,  96 

A'nthracite,  96 

Anthrop6graphy,  97 

Anthropology^  97 

Anthropophagi  [see  Cannibals] 

Anthropomorphism,  98 

Anthus,  98 

Anti&ris,  98 

Antjbes,  99 

A'ntichrist,  99 

Anticosti,  99 

Antidicomarianites  [see  Here- 
tics] 

Antidotes,  99 

AntfgonuB,  101 

Antfgonns  Gbn&tas,  103 

Antfgonus  Doson,  103 

Antigonus  Cary'stius,  103 

Antfgua,  103 

AntiUbanus  [see  Lfbanus] 

Antilithics  [see  Lithonthryptics] 

Antilles,  104 

Antilogarithm,  105 

Anti-Milo  [seeMelos] 

A'ntimony,  105 

Antimony,  medical  utef  of,  107 

Antin6mians,  108 

Antinous,  108 

Antfnous,  constellations,  108 

Antiochefa,  in  Syria,  108 

Antiochefa,  in  Pisidia,  109 

Antfoohus,  109 

Antfochus  I.,  IL,  III.,  IV^  V., 
VI.,  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.,  X.,  XI., 
Kings  of  Svria,  109-^112 

Antiochus  of  Oommag^ne  [see 
Commagene] 

Antfparos,  112 

Antf pater,  the  Macedonian,  112 

Ant  f pater,  governor  of  Idumao, 
113 

Antfpater,  L.Ga}liu8  [seeCflelins] 

Aotfpathy,  114 

Anti.Paxo  [see  Paxo] 

Antiphlogistic  Treatment,  114 

A'ntiphon,  115 

Antiphoaary,  116 

Aiitfphony,  116 

Antipodes,  116 

Antiquaries,  society  pf,  117 

Antiques,  118 

Antiquities^  119 
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Antiquity  [see  Ancients  and  An- 
tiquities] 

Antis,  118 

Ani(8cii,118 

Antiscorbutics,  118 

Antiseptics,  120 

Antispasmodics,  124 

Antfsthenes,  127 

Antfstrophe  [see  Strophe] 

Antitactes  [see  Heretics] 

Anti-Taurus  [see  Taurus] 

Antithesis,  128 

Anti-Trinitarians  [see  Ariani, 
Socinians,  Unitarians] 

A'ntium,  128 

Antiv&ri,  129 

A'ntlia  Pneum6tica,  129 

Antoeci,  129 

Antoine  de  Bourbon,  129 

Antoinette,  Marie  [see  Marie] 

Ant5nia  Major,  1 29 

Ant6nia  Minor,  129 

Autonin,  St.,  130 

Antonine  Column,  130 

Antoninus  Pius,  130 

Antoninus,  the  Itinerary  of,  131 

Antonfnus,  wall  of,  132 

Antoninus  Liber&lls,  132 

Aut6nio  Marc  [see  Raimondi] 

Ant6nio,  132 

Autonio,  Nicolas  or  Nicol&o,  133 

Ant6nio,  St.,  133 

Ant6nius,  Marcus,  133 

Antonius,  Caius.  133 

Antonius,  Marcus,  the  Triumvir, 
134 

Antonius  Musa  [see  Musa] 

Antrim,  county,  136 

Antrim,  town,  138 

Antwerp,  city,  138 

Antwerp,  province,  139 

An6bis,  140 

Anville,  D*,  140 

Anw&ri,  141 

Anweiler,  141 

Anxor  [see  Terracfna] 

A'uytus  [see  Sdcrates  j 

Ansin,  141 

Ansuan,  141 

A6rta,  142 

Aosta,  duchy,  142 

Aosta,  city,  144 

A'panage,  144 

A'patite,  144 

Ape,  144 

Apello,  150 

Ap^Uicon,  151 

Apenninei,  151 

Apenrade,  155 

Ap^rea  [see  Cavy] 

Aperients  [see  Cathartics] 

Apetalous  Plants,  156 

Aphelion,  156 

Aphis,  156 

A'phorism,  157 

Aphrodite,  157 

Aphth6nius,  157 

A'pian,  or  Appiao,  Peter,  157 

A'piary,  157 

Aplcius,  158 

A'pion,  159 

Apis  [see  Bee] 

Apis,  Egyptian  deity,  159 

Aplome  [see  Oamet] 

Apdcalypse,  160 

Ap6oalyptic  Knights,  169 

Apocrypha,  163 

ApocynesB,  163 

A'podes,  164 

A'pogee,  164 

Apolda,  164 

ApoUiniris,  C.  Sulpldns,  164 

Apollin&ris,  of  Alexandria,  164 

Apollo,  164 

Apollo  Belvedere,  165 

Apollod6rus,  grammarian,  165 

Apollod6ru8,  architect,  165 

Apollod6rus,  painter,  165 

ApollOnicon.  165 

Apoll^aius  JD/bcoIuSj  166 
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Apoll6nitts,  Pergaus,  166 
Apolldnius  Rh6dius,  167 
Apoll6nius,  statuary  of  Rhodes, 

168 
Apoll6nius^  statuary  of  Alheu, 

168 
ApoU6mus,  the  sophist,  163 
Apoll6nitts  of  T/ana,  168 
Apologetics,  169 
Apologies  of  the  Fathers,  169 
Apologae,  170 
Ap61ogy,  170 
Apophthegm,  170 
ApophylU&,  170 
Apoplexy,  171 
Ap6phyge,  174 
A  Posteri6ri  r»ee  A  Priori] 
Apostles,  174 
Apostles,  Acts  of  the,  174 
Apostolic  Fathers,  174 
Apost6lici,  174 
Apostrophe,  175 
Apotactites  [see  Heretics] 
Apothecaries,  company  oi,  175 
Apothe6sis,  177 
Ap6tome,  178 
A'ppalachf,  178 
AppalachioSla,  180 
Appar&tui  Sculpt6ri8,l81 
Apparent,  in  astronomy,  181 
Apparent  Magnitude,  181 
Apparent  Motion,  181 
Apparition,  181 
Appeal,  186 

Appeal,  old  criminal  law,  186 
App^lleans  [see  HerpticK] 
Appensell,  canton,  187 
Apiienxell,  town,  187 
Appi&ous,  188 
A'ppU  Via,  188 
A'ppius  Cla6dius  [see  Claudiui] 
Apple,  in  botany  [see  Fyrus] 
Apple,  189 

Apple,  Love  ["ee  Love  Applet 
Apple,  Pine  [see  Pine  Apple  J 
Appleby,  191 
Appoggiatfira,  192 
Appraisement,  192 
Appraisers,  192 
Apprentice^  192 
Approaches,  195 
Approver,  195 
Approximation,  195 
Apricot,  197 
A'pries,  198 
A^l,  198 

April  Ceremonies,  198 
A  Priori  and  A  Fbsteri6ri,  19S 
Apsides,  199 
Apt,  199 
A'pteral,  199 
ApuUius  Liidus,  199 
Apdlia,  199 

Apiire  River  [see  Orinoco] 
Apurimac,  200 
Apui,  200 

Aquafortis  [see  Nitric  Add] 
Aqua-Regia  [see  ChlorineJ 
Aquirius,200 
Aquatic  Animals,  201 
Aquatic  Plants,  202 
Aquatinta  Engraving,  203 
Aqua  Toflna,  204 
Aqueduct,  204 
A'quiba,  205 
A'quila,  eonitellation,  205 
AquiU,  town,  205 
Aquila,  convert  to  Judaism,  206 
AquiUgia,  206 
Aquil^u,  206 
Aquinas,  Thomas,  206 
Aquino,  208 
Aquitinia,  208 
Ara,  209      . 
Ara  [see  Macaw] 
Arabesque,  209 

Arabia,  209 

Arabian  Gulf  [see  Red  Sea] 

Arabian  Nights  [see  AiaUa,2l9] 
Aiibii,220 
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Arable  Land,  iiO 
A'*i>'.  Guif,  ii9 
A  afA'i,i:-9 

A  TxzZM.  231 

A-a-k.  or  Ajrac,  233 
A'iii.  Iklsad  [aee  Bdireiii] 
A-i  nxiia-  '^  HjdionMtcr] 
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Arthritis  [lee  Gout] 

Arthur,  415 

Arthur,  Duke  of  Bretagne  [we 

Juhn] 
Arthur's  Seat  [see  Edinburgh] 
Artichoke  [tee  CynaraJ 
Article,  416 
Articles  of  Faith  [tee  Conllss- 

sions] 
Articles  of  War    [see  Mutiny 

Act]  ^ 

Articul&U,  417 
Articulation,  in  anatomji  417 
Articulation  [see  VoiceJ 
Artillery^  418 
Artoc&rpesB,  420 
Artocarpu8|  420 
Artois,  421 

Artotyrites  [see  Heretics] 
Arts,  degrees  in,  422 
Arts,  fine,  423 
Arum  [nee  Aroidev] 
Arundel,  424 
Arundel  Marbles,  423 
Arundo^  427 
Aruspex  [see  Hanispe&] 
Arva,  428' 
Arve,  428 

Arvkola  [see  Campagnol] 
A'rzamas,  428 
As,  428 
Asam,  431 
Asaph,  St,  434 
AK&iium,  435 
Asbtfstus,  435 
Ascalab6te8  [see  Gecko] 
A'scalon,  435 
A8c4rideB  [see  Intestina] 
Ascendant  [see  Astrolo{j[y] 
Ascension,    right    and  oolique^ 

and  ascensional  difference  436 
Ascension  Day,  436 
Ascension  Island,  436 
Ascetics,  437      ^^ 
Aschaffenburg,  437 
Ascham,  Roger,  43S 
Ascfdia,  439 

Ascl6piada  [see  ^sctilaploa] 
Asclepiftdeas,  439    • 
AscKpiades,  440 
A'scoli,  441 
AscoU  di  Satri&no,  442 
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Asc^nius  Q.  IVdi&nus,  442 
A'sdrubal  [see  Hasdrubal] 
Aseerghur,  442 
Aselli,  442 
Ash  [see  Fraxinus] 
Ash,  Mountain  [see  Fyrus] 
Ashautees,  443 
Ashbome^  448 
Ashbuxton,  448 

Ashburton,  Lord  [see 'Dunning] 
Ashby-de-la-Zoucn,  449 
Ashdod,  449 
Ashdown  Foiesti  450 
Ashes,  450 
Ashford,  451 
Ashlar,  451 
Ashler,  451 
Ashleringv452 
Ashmole,  Elias,  452 
A'shover,  453t 
Ashton-in-Mackerfield,  453 
Ashton-under-Line,  454 
Ash  Wednesday,  454 
Asia,  455 

Asia,  botany  of,  477 
Asia,  zoology  of,  480 
Asia  Minor  [see  Anat61iaJ 
Asiatic  Societies,  484 
Askew,  Anne,  485 
Askeyton,  485 
Askrigg  [see  Yorkshire] 
Askoe,  485 
AsmonsBans,  485 
Asp,  487 

Aspirag^  [see  Asphod^leseJ 
Asparagus,  488 
Asp&sia,  488 

Aspect,  in  astronomy,  489 
Aspen  [see  PopulusJ 
Asper,  489 
As)iergilluni,  489 
Aspern,  Great,  489 
Asphaltites  Lacus     [see  Dead 

Seal 
Asphaltum,  489 
Asphod^les,  489 
Asph6delus,  490 
Asphy'xia,  490 
A'spirate,  491 
Aspoe,492 
Aspr^do,  492 
Asprop6tamo  [see  Achel6us] 
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Ass,  492 

Assafiatida,  in  botany  [lee  Ft- 
rula] 

As8afo!tida,  493 

Aiisahan,  493 

Assassins,  493 

Assault  and  Battery,  494 

Assaying,  495 

Assem&ni,  Joseph  Simonius,  497 

Assemani^  Stephanus  EYOdiuf, 
498 

Assemani,  Simone,  498 

Assembly  General  of  Scotland 
[see  General  Assembly] 

Assembly,  National  [see  Na- 
tional Assembly] 

Assembly  of  Divmes  [see  West- 
minster Assembly] 

Assent,  royal,  498 

Asser,  499 

Assessment  ofTaxes  [see  Taxes] 

Assessment  of  Damage^  500 

Assets,  500 

Assideans,  502 

Assiente  IVeaty,  503 

A'ssignat,  503 

Assignee,  of  a  bankrupt  [see 
Bankrupt] 

Assignee,  of  an  Insolvent  debtor*! 
estate  [see  Insolvent  Debtor] 

Assignee,  of  bill  of  lading  [see 
BiU  of  Lsding] 

Assignee,  of  a  lease^  505 

Assignment,  606 

Assioiboin  River  [see  Red  RiYer] 

Assiniboins,  506 

Assint,  506 

Assist,  506 

Assize,  507 

Association,  in  metaphysics,  508 

Association,  African  [see  African 
Association] 

A'ssonance,  509 

Assouan  J]see  Sy^ne] 

Assumpsit,  510 

Assumption,  or  Autmctoiii  iity, 
510 

Assurance,  51 1 

Assye,  511 

Assyfria,  51 1 

Astacolites,  513 

A'stacus,  513 
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Astarie,  PhoBnician  deity,  M4 
Astarte,  in  zoology,  514 
Astbury,  514 
Aster,  514 
Ast^riaa,  514 
Asterism,  515 

Asteroids  [see  Juno,  Ceres,  Psl 

las]  * 

Asthma  [see  BroncMtis) 
Asti,  province,  515 
Asti,  town,  515 
Aitle,  Thomas,  515 
Astolphus,  516 
Aston  [see  Birmingham  | 
Astorga,  516 
Astrabad,  516 
Astrssa,  617 
A'stragal,  517 
Astr&galus,  517 
Astrakhan,  517 
Astrakhan,  dty,  5t0 
Astringents,  522 
Astrociryum,  524 
A'atrolabe,  524 
Astrdlogy,  526 
Astr6nomy,  529 
Astruc,  John,  538 
Astur,  538 
Asturias,  538 
Asty'agea  [see  Media] 
Asy,  or  Azy  [see  Orontes) 
Asylum,  540 
A'symptote^  541 
Assod,  542 
AtabekS,  542 
Atac&ma,  543 

Atahuallpa,  or  Atabalipa,  54S 
Ata-Melik,  544 
Ataulphua,  544 
A'tbara  [see  Tacatse^and  Nile] 
Atchafal&ya,  544^ 
Atcheen,  or  Acheen,  545 
Atcheen,  town,  546 
Atchujeff,  Atchuk,  or  Atchu,  54S 
A'teles,  546 
Atell&ns  Fibulas,  549 
A  Tempo,  549 
Atfih,  549 
Ath,  or  Aalh,  549 
Athabasca,  or  Atbapescow,  $50 
Athaliah,  S50 
Ath&nafe;iifle!,  550 
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Ath&naric,  page  1 
A'thanas,  1 
Athanasian  Creed,  1 
Athan&sius,  St.,  1  •  ■ 
Athflnasius,  the  rhetorician^  5 
Atheism  [see  Materialism] 
A'theling,  or  ^theling,  5 
A'thelney,  Isle  of,  6 
Athelstan,  6 
Athen&is  [see  Eud6cia1 
Athenae'us,  physician,  / 
Atheno/us,  critic,  7 
AthensBus,  author  of  work  on 

engines  of  war,  7 
Athen&goras,  8 
Athene,  or  Athenai  d 
Ath^oion,  philosopher,  9 
Athenion,  painteri  8 
Athenion,  poet,  9 
Atbenry,  9 

Athens,  or  Ath^nsB)  10 
Athens,  town  of  Geoigia,  United 

States,  19 
Athens,  town  of  Ohioi  United 

States,  19 
Athens,  New,  19 
Atherston,  or  Atherstonei  19 
Atherton,  20 
A'thias,  20 
Athlone,  20 

Athlone,  Earl  of  [lee  Gtnkell] 
Athol,  21 
Athos,  22  . 


Athy,23 

Atkyns,  Sir  Robert,  23 

Atlanta,  in  zoology,  24 

Atlantes,  24 

Atlantic  Ocean,  25 

Atlas,  32 

Atlas,  in  anatomy,  35 

Atlas,  maps,  35 

Atmosphere,  35 

Atmospheric  Air,  38 

Atoll,  orAtollon,  38 

Atom,  or  Atoms,  38 

At6mic  Theoiy,  38 

Atonement,  44 

Ato6i,  or  Atowai,  45  , 

Ato<ini,  or  Ataoni,  46 

Atorkou  [see  Kurile  Islands] 

Atrag6ne  [see  Clematis] 

Atr&to,  45 ' 

Atri,  H&tria  Fic^na,  46 

Atrib,  or  Artrib,  46 

Atriskoi,  or  Atrikanskbl^  48 

A'trium,  46 

A'tropa,  47 

Atropa  Belladonnai  medical  uses 

of,  48 
A'trophy,  49 
Atr6pia,  50 

Atshinsk,  or  Achinsk,  50 
Att&eca,  50 

Attachment,  foreign,  50 
Attachment,  process,  50 
Attack,  52 


Attainder,  52 

Attaint,  53 

Attal^a  54 

A'ttalus  I.,  IL,  III.,  Kings  of 

Pergamus,  54,  55 
Attains,  Roman  senator,  55 
Attar,  or  Otto  of  Roses,  56 
Atterbury,  Francis,  56 
Atterclife,  57 

Attersee,  the,  or  Kammerteey  57 
Attic,  58 

Attic,  upper  room,  59 
Attica,  59 
Attic  Dialect,  62 
A'tticus,  T.  Pompdoius,  68 
Atticus,  Her6de8  [see  Het6des] 
A'ttUa,  63 
Attleburgh,  64 
Attock,  65 
Attorney,  65 
Attorney-General,  67 
Attraction,  in  physics,  67 
Attrition  [see  Frietion,  Heat] 
Attwood,  George,  70 
A'tya,  71 
A'tylus,  71 
Au,  or  Aue,  71 
Aubagne,  71 
Aubame,  72 
Aube,  river,  73 
Aube,  department,  73 
Aulienas,  73 
Aubign^,  Theodore  Agrippe  d* ,  73 


Aubin,  8t»,  74; 
Aubrey,  John,*74 
Auburn,  United  Statea,  75^ 
Aubusaon,  76 
Aubttsson,  Pierte  A\  76 
Auch,  77 

Aueh4nia  [see  Lama] 
Aachterarder,  77 
Auchtermuehty,  77 
Auckland,  St.  Andrew,  77 
Auddand,  Bishop's,  77 
Auction,  78 
Auctioneer,  79  ^ 

Aiicuba,  79 
Aude,  river,  79 
Aude,  department,  80 
Audebert,  Jean  Baptiale^  80 
Audians  [see  Heretics] 
Auditor,  81 
Audran,  Gerard)  81 
Auerstlldt,82 
Aiig^r,  Athanise,  62 
Augereau,    Pierre    Franqois 

Charles,  82 
Afigila,  83 
Augite,  63 

Augmentation,  in  muaie,  86 
Augsburg,  86 

Augsburg,  confession  of,  87 
Augsburg  Gaaette  [see  Allgs* 

meine  Zeitnng] 
Angst,  88 
Augtir,  88 . 
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AoguBta,  89 

Augusta,  in  Mame^  U.  8,,  90 
Augusta,  in  Gkorgia,  U.  S.^  90 
AugusU  Hitt6na,  90 
Aogustioi  St,  90 
August  in,  Si,  G«nona  of  ttit 

Order  of,  9L 
Augustine^  St,  92 
Au)^stioc,  Stq  io  East  Florld*i 

U.  S.,  93 
Augiistovo,  93 
Augustolus,  94 
Augustus,  94 
Augustus^  KmpsiOi^  94 
Augosttts  J^  II.  Ul^ofSazony, 

96,98 
Auk,  98 

AuUc  Council,  lOt 
Aunis,  101 
Auranti&ces,  101 
Aure,  D',   [ks  Armagnac  and 

P>T6n4et  Uautw] 
Aqic,  102 
Aurflia,  109 
Aureli&aui^    litcins    DMn(tiu% 

102* 
Aor^lius,  Marcni,  103 
Aui4liiu  Victor,  105 
Aurich,  107 
Amfcula,  107 
Aurfcula,  tocdogy,  109 
Aurfga,  109 

Aurigoy  rweAldsraay] 
Aunllac,  109 
Aui6ni  BoidUia,  110 
Auningabad,  pi>onaes»  112 
Aunuigabad,  city,  113 
Auru^sebe,  113 
AuscoUatioo,  114 
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Ans&nians,  115 
Aui6aius,    D4cimus   Magnus, 

116 
A(i8pices,116 
AusteU.  or  Austloi  81,  116 
Au8terliU,lI7 
Austin,  St.  [iM  Augustine! 
Australista  [see  Au»traliaT 
Austr&lia,  117 
Australia,  botany  of,  123 
Australia,  geology  of,  125 
Australia,  loology  of,  126 
Austria,  empire  of,  129 
Austria,    Archduchy    of    [see 

Knt,  poTinoes  of  the] 
Authentic,  in  miunC)  1$1 
Auth^ntica,  152 
Auto-de-F4, 152 
Autograph,  153 
Aut6Iycui,  153 
Aut6inaton,  154 
Auton6m«a,  154 
Autnn,  154 

Auvergne,  geology  of,  157 
Auzerie,  159 
Auxiliaiy  Verba,  159 
Auxonne,  161 
Auaout,  Adrien,  161 
Ava  [see  Birroan  Empire] 
Ava)  [aee  Bahrein  Islands] 
Avalanches,  161 
Avallon,  161 
Av&nturine^  162 
Avatftra,  162 

Avebury,  Abury,  Abiiy,  163 
Aveiro,  165 
Av411a,  165 
AvelUno,  165 
AVe  Marfa,  166 
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Avempace,  or  Aven  Pace,  166 
Aven  [see  Aron] 
Av4na,  166 

Avenbrugger,  Leopold,  166 
Avena  [see  Geumj 
Aventine  Hill  [see  Borne] 
Aventinua,  167* 
Avenzoar,  or  ATensohaii  167 
Arerage,  167 
Averno,  167 
Av4frhoa,  168 
Av4rroei^  or  Av4nhoe%  168 
As4rsa,  168 
Ares,  169 

AvesDes,  or  AvesM,  169 
Aveyron,  or  Aveiron,  river,  169 
Aveyron,  department,  169 
Avicenna,  171 
Av(cuU,  172 
Avi^nusi  or  Afiaoua,  172 
Avi^Qiu,  Genu&dius,  172 
Avignon,  172 
A^rila,  district,  174 
AVila,  town,  1 74 
A'vison,  Charles,  174 
Avl6narl75 

Avocido  Pear  [see  Persea} 
Avocat,  175 

Avoirdupois,  or  Aveidnpois,  175 
Avon,  176 
A'voset,  177 
Avoyer,  178 
Avranches,  178 
Award  [see  Arbitration] 
Awatska  Bav,  179 
Awe,  Loch,  180 
Awn,  or  Arista,  181 
Az,  or  Aze,  181 
Aibridg^  181 
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Aaholme,  or  Axholm,  Isle  of, 

181 
AxfUa.  183 
A'xinite,  184 
A'ziom,  184 
Axis,  Axe,  185 
Axis,  in  soology,  186 
A'zitts,  in  soology,  186 
AxiuB,  river,  186 
Asminster,  186 
Axolotl,  186 
Axum,  188 
Ayactieho,  189 
Ayamoiite,  190 
AyeeaAkbeiy,  190 
Aylesbury,  190 
Aylesford,  191 
Ayhham,  or  Ayleth&m,  193 
Ayr,  193 
Ayrshire,  194 
Ayuntamiento,  Justida,    Ccn* 

cejo,  Cabildo,  Regimiento,  198 
Azfilea,  199 
As&ni,  201 

Azira,  Don  Fdfs  de,  201 
Az4ra,  Don  Jok4  Nicolas  de,  201 
Aaar61e  [nee  Gratagus] 
A'serbijan,  or  Azerbaijan,  201 
Azimuth.  203 
Asincour  [see  Agincourt] 
Azio4phora,  204 
Azof,  sea  of,  204 
Azof,  or  Azov,  205 
Azores,  205 

A'zute,  or  Az6tic  Gas,  206 
Az6tu8  [see  Ashdod] 
Aztecs,  203 
Az<ini,212 
A^rite,  212 


In  the  few  instances  in  which  the  acoentuation  given  in  the  ahove  Index  varies  firom  that  given  in  the  body  of  the 

work,  that  in  ihe  Index  has  been  adopted  after  deliberate  consideration. 
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B,  which  occupies  ihe  second  place  in  the  Hehrew  alphabet, 
and  those  derived  Irom  it,  is  the  medial  letter  of  the  order  of 
labials.  It  readily  interchanges  with  the  letters  of  the  same 
or^n.  I.  With  v,  as  habere  Latin,  avere  Italian,  to  have ; 
habebam  Latin,  m>eva  Ital.  I  had.  In  Spain,  and  the  parts 
of  France  bordering  upon  Spain,  the  letter  b  will  often  be 
found  in  words  which  in  the  kindred  languages  prefer  the  v. 
This  peculiarity  has  been  marked  in  the  following  epigram 
by  Scaliger — 

Hand  temere  antiqnaa  mutat  VaseonUi  voeei 
Cui  nihil  ett  uliud  vivera  quam  bibere. 

The  modem  Greeks  pronounce  the  6,  or  second  letter  of 
their  alphabet,  like  a  t?.-  thus  fiatrCkt^t  basileus,  is  pro- 
nounced by  them  vasilefs.  When  they  write  foreign  words, 
or  words  of  foreign  origin,  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to 
express  our  sound  of  b  by  iije  {m  p).  It  appears  probable 
that  the  antient  Greeks  pronounced  the  b  more  like  the 
Spaniards  and  modem  Greeks  than  we  do;  for  they 
wrote  tbe  Roman  names  Varro,  Virgtlius^  thus — Ba/tpuv 
(Barron),  BipycXioc  (Birgilius).  The  Macedonian  Greeks 
wrote  ♦tXiTjToff  thus — BtXiirwoc  (Bilippus). 

2.  The  interchange  of  m  and  Stakes  place  very  frequently, 
especially  when  they  are  followed  by  the  liquids  /  or  r. 
Thus  malahos  and  blaka  are  two  Greek  nominatives,  sig- 
nifying soft,  Melii,  in  the  same  language,  means  honey, 
and  bUtlo  signifies  *  I  remove  the  honey  from  the  comb/  So 
bro-toSt  the  Greek  for  mortal,  and  mor-t,  the  Latin  for 
to  die,  contain  a  common  root.  An  interchange  of  a  similar 
nature  marks  the  difference  between  the  Greek  molubos  or 
molubdos,  lead,  and  the  Latin  plumbum.  If  an  m  in  the 
middle  of  a  word  be  followed  by  either  of  these  liquids,  the 
m  is  retained,  but  is  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  b, 
just  Mud  inserts  itself  between  n  and  r.  Instances  are  to 
be  found  in  nearly  all  languages :  mes-emer-ia,  mid-day, 
was  reduced  by  the  Greek  ear  to  mesembria ;  the  Latin 
cumuiare,  to  heap,  has  been  changed  to  the  French 
combler;  the  Latin  numeruet  numl«r»  to  the  French 
fwmbre,  &c.  The  Spanish  language  affords  examples  of 
a  still  greater  change.  Thus,  if  a  Latin  word  contain 
the  letters  min^  after  an  accented  syllable,  we  find  in  the 
corresponding  Spanish  term  the  syllable  bre  or  bra  :  homine 
Latin,  hombre  Spanish,  man ;  femina  Latin,  hembra 
Spanish,  female ;  famina  (middle-age-Latin)»  hambre 
Spanish,  hunger.  [See  Alhambra.]  This  corruption 
arises  from  a  previous  Interchan^  of  the  n  into  an  r, 
as  in  diaconos  Greek,  deacon,  dtacre  in  French.  The 
Spaniards  have  carried  this  corraption  even  further,  by 
changing  the  Latin  suffix  iudine  {tudo  nom.)  into  tumbre 
or  dumh'e :  conmetudine  Latin,  costumbre  Spanish,  cou- 
lume  French,  custom;  multitudine  Latin,  muchedumbre 
Spanish,  multitude.  3.  B  interchanges  with  p.  Of  this 
the  pronunciation  of  the  English  language  by  the  Welsh 
and  Germans  presents  sufficient  examples.  4.  With  /. 
Thus  the  term  /(/2?-guards  appears  to  have  m«ant  originally, 
leib-gmrdSf  ^oofy-guards,  from  the  Gernuin  leib,  body. 
The  word  was  probably  introduced  by  the  Hanoverian 
Djmasty.  5.  Du  before  a  vowel  in  the  old  Latin  language 
became  a  6  in  the  more  common  forms  of  that  language. 
Thus,  in  the  old  writings  of  Rome,  we  find  duonue,  good, 
duelius,  fair,  duellum,  war,  &c.,  in  place  of  bonus,  bellus, 
helium.  The  Roman  admiral  Duilius  is  sometimes 
called  Bilius ;  and  in  the  same  way  we  must  explain 
the  forms  bzs  {duis)  twice,  and  viginti  {dut-ginti)  twenty 
(twcan-ty)  compared  with  thir-ty,  &c.)  6.  Bi  before  a 
vowel  has  taken  the  form  of  a  soft  g  or  j  in  several  French 
words  derived  from  the  Latin :  cambiare  (a  genuine  Latin 
word),  changer^  French;  rabies,  rage,  French;  Dibion, 
Dijon;  so  rouge  has  for  its  parent  some  derivative  of 
rubeo,  and  cage  is  from  cavea,  7.  In  some  dialects  of  the 
Greek  languap;e  a  b  exists  (apparently  as  a  kind  of  aspirate) 
before  the  initial  r,  where  the  other  dialects  omit  it:  as 
brodon,  a  rose,  &c.  Again  bl  and  gl  are  interchanged  in 
dialects  of  the  same  language.    Thus  balanos  Greek,  and 

flans  Latin,  are  perhaps  related  words ;  as  well  as  blandus 
atin,  signifying  'soft,  mild,  calm/  and  galenos  Greek, 
which  has  the  same  signification.  For  the  forms  of  the 
letter  B.  see  Alphabkt. 

In  the  Sanskrit  alphabet  the  letter  b  is  classed  in  that 


division  of  the  consonants  called  mutes,  and  in  that  sob- 
division  of  the  mutes  called  labials.  The  subdivision  of 
labials  contains  four  letters— p,  ph;  b,  bh;  and  m.  The 
p  and  ph  are  called  hard  (sura)  consonants ;  the  b  and 
bh  are  called  soft  (sonant) ;  bh  is  the  aspirated  sonant 
corresponding  to  ph  the  aspirated  surd.  (See  Journal  </ 
Education,  No.  xvi.,  p.  341,  &c.) 

B  (in  music),  the  seventh  note  of  the  diatonic  scale, 
answering  to  the  si  of  the  Italians  and  French.  In  (aermaiiy 
it  always  signifies  B-flat,  B-natural  there  taking  the  name 
of  H.    B  also  stands  for  bass. 

BAAL  (from  the  root  ^21i  he  governed  or  potsmed) 

means  literally  lord,  owner;  hence  also  husband.   Baal, 
with  the  definite  article,  ^^rT>  the  Baal,  means  the  deity 

of  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  whose  complete  tide 
seems  to  occur  in  a  Maltese  inscription,  as  *)^2{  ^JQ  /l*1p^3> 

Malkereth  Baal  Tsor,  i.  e.  King  of  the  City,  Lord  of  Tyre. 
(See  Philosoph,  Transact.  T.  54  pL,  lin.  1.)    The  name 

Malkereth  is  a  contraction  of  Jl*1p  "J^D*  king  of  the  city. 

Hence  it  appears  likely  that  Baal  and  Moloch  are  names  of 
the  same  idol.  The  cruel  worship  of  Baal,  together  with 
that  of  Astarte,  was  frequently  introduced  among  the 
Israelites,  especially  at  Samaria.  As  the  Greeks,  Crerman», 
and  other  nations  frequently  form  the  names  of  men  by  com- 
pounding them  with  the  names  of  Grod  (e.  g.  Gottlieb,  Goit" 
hold,  Furchtegott,  OtS^uXoc,  Bt6Smpot,  TtfMioc,  &c.)i  so  the 
Phcenicians  and  Carthaginians  frequently  formed  names 
by  composition  with  Baal,  as  Ethbaal  {^2iT)Wt  ^th  BaaU 

the  name  of  a  king  of  tae  Sidonians  (1  Kings  xvi.  31 ), 
whom  Josephus  calls  Id6/3aXoc  and  E£^M0aXoc,  from  ^y2,  SPi^^ 

i.  e.  with  him  Baal;  Jerubaal,  ^yn\  i*  e.  Baal  will 

behold  it.  Hannibal  is  written  m  Punic  inscriptions  ^^^^ 

i.  e.  grace  of  Baal;  Hasdrubal  ^il^iniy.  i.  e-  help  of 

Baal. 

In  Hebrew  also  many  names  of  cittea  occur,  compounded 
with  Baal ;  as  Baal-Gad,  Baal-Hammon,  Baal-Thamar,  &r. 

The  statues  erected  to  Baal  were  called  Baalim,  or  rather 

B*alim,  uhv^'  The  temples  and  altars  of  Baal  wera  chiefly 

built  on  the  tops  of  hills  under  trees,  and  alao  on  the  roofs 
of  houses. 

The  worship  of  Baal  gave  employment  to  a  numerous 
priesthood,  who  burned  incense,  sacrificed  children,  danecd 
round  the  altar,  and  if  their  prayers  were  not  speedily 
heard,  cut  themselves  with  knives  and  lancets  till  the  blood 
gushed  out  upon  them.  By  this  self-chastisement,  the 
priests  expected  to  excite  the  compassion  of  Baal,  and  thus 
to  obtain  the  object  of  their  prayers. 

The  general  character  of  Asiatic  idolatry  renders  it  likely 
that  Baal  meant  originally  the  true  Tord  of  the  universe,  and 
that  his  worship  degenerated  into  the  worship  of  a  powerful 
body  in  the  material  world.  Sanchoniathon  utates  that  the 
Phcenicians  worshipped  the  sun  as  fi6vov  ohpavov  rvpiov, 
'the  only  lord  of  Heaven,' called  BcfXtrd/iify,  Beeltamen  (i.e. 

X'O^  !^2t  lord  of  heaven) ;  and  that  this  Beelsamen  was 

the  Greek  Zf i^c,  Zeus,  In  the  Septuaffint,  Baal  is  called 
*HpaffX^c,    Hercules,  called  in  the  PbOBnician  language 

^^"*l*ih(<  Or-eul,  i.  e.  light  of  all.  Some  mythologists  have 
asserted  that  Baal  was  Saturn  (compare  Serviiia  ad  j€n.  I 
729) ;  others  have  considered  Baal  to  be  the  planet  Jupiter. 
A  supreme  idol  might  easily  be  compared  with  those  of 
other  nations ;  hence  arose  this  variety  of  opinions. 

The  statement  of  Herodian  (v.  5;  and  Capitol,  vit. 
Macrini,  9)  that  the  Phoenicians  and  Syrians  worshipped 
the  sun,  is  confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  the  name  of 
Baal  together  with  that  of  the  sun  on  Carthaginian  coins 

and  Palmyrene  inscriptions,   as   tttott^  bv^,  ^OTT  by^. 
The  name  of  Baal  occurs  frequently  with  epithets,  tM 
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Bial-B'rith,  IJV^3.  ^^3.)  i.  e.  lord  of  conFedcracy,  or  God 
of  tieatiei,  like  the  Greek  Ztic  upnoc,  and  Latin,  Dcus  Fidius. 
BeeUobub,  (liai  "j;?!.  I.  f.  lord  ^  JUei.)  corresponds  to 
tfae  Greek  Ziiq  iwiiiuwt,  liviayfto^,  Zeus  the  fly-chuer 
{PiOMn.  \.  14) :  compare  Hercules  ftviaypct, 

Baal  Peof  O^V5  tV^  is  ^^  Priapus  wonbipped  by  the 
Moabitea  on  Mount  Peor,  from  TJffl,  ditlendit. 

To  worship  Baal  ugnifles  frequently,  in  the  phraseology 
of  the  Jeirish  vrilers  of  the  middle  ages,  to  pracli»e  the 
rtes  of  the  Christian  religion.  Rsbbi  Joseph  Ben  Josua 
Ken  Mdir  telli  us,  in  his  Chronicler,  that  Clovi«  forsook  his 
Gild  and  wonbipped  Baal,  and  that  a  high  place  was  built 
ai  Paris  for  Baal  Dionysius,  t.  e.  the  Cathedral  of  SL  Denis. 
Rabbi  Joseph  informs  ui  also  that  the  Friai  Vincent,  of 
the  sect  of  Baal  Dominic,  t.  e.  the  Dominican  Friar,  was  a 
Sitan  unto  the  Jews  in  Spain  about  a.d.  1430. 

For  further  information  on  Baal  we  refer  to  the  comi 
tators  on  Judges,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Hosea;  J.  E.  Eisner,  De  Rilu  Baalem  exorandi.  Ling. 
K33:  Fromman,i}r  Cultu  Deorum  ex OnomothetiaiUuttri, 
Altorf,  1 745,  4tO.  et  seq. ;  Utinter,  Reti°;ion  der  Carlhager, 
Kopenhagen,  1S21,  Sra.;  Serv,  ad  Ma.  i.  729;  Lingua 
Tunica  Deus  Bal  dicitur,  Isidor.  Origin,  viii.  1 1 ;  Creutzer's 
S-jmbolik,  iL  266,  Stc. ;  Eusebii  Praparatio  evaneelica,  i. 
lu;  Fra^menta  Sanchoniathon,  ed.  OreUi,p.  14;  Gesenius 
in  his  dictionaries,  and  in  the  HaUiiche  Encuclopadie ; 
Winers  Biblischet  Beai  Iforterbueh ;  CliMxiau  Journal, 
<ii.  p.  293. 

BAAL6EC,  or  BALBEC,  called  by  the  Greeks  Helio- 
p-itis.  or  the  City  of  the  Sun,  is  in  C(ele-S)-ria.  in  34'  9' 
N.lai.,  and  3G'5S'  E.  long.,  according  to  a  map  of  the  Holy 
Land  and  Syria,  published  in  Pococke's  TraveU  in  I74S.  Its 
^luaiion,  however,  ought  to  be  somewhere  about  34°  1'  30" 
N.  laL,  and  36°  1 1'  E.  long.,  according  to  Major  Rennell. 
(See  his  TYeatite  on  the  Comparative  Geography  of  Weatern 
.Uia,  rol.  i.  p.  7S.)  Major  Rennell  makes  the  distance  fhim 
Tnjhili  38}  geographical  miles,  and  from  Palmyra  109  geo- 
graphirat  miles. 

Baaluac  signifies,  in  the  Syrian  language,  the  City  of 
Baal,  or  llieSun;  the  Greeks,  in  changing  it  into  Helio- 
p  >!  is.  aa  in  many  other  cases,  translated  the  Oriental  name, 
vliirh  the  Ramans  appear  to  have  retained,  until  it  was 
iL'uio  changed  into  its  original  Syriac  name,  Bolbec. 

Tile  city  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  near 
llie  north-east  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Bocat*,  and  im- 
ini*'liately  under  the  mountain- range  called  Anti-Libanus. 
Iliis  plain  extends  from  Balbec  almost  to  the  sea,  in  the 
diri^tioa  of  N.E.  by  N.  to  S.W.  hy  S. :  the  width  appears 
lu  ba  in  few  places  more  than  four,  and  not  in  any  less  than 
ihree  leagues. 

The  rivers  which  water  the  plain  ore  the  Litane  and 
ihc  Banlouni ;  the  former  takes  its  rise  In  Anti-Libanus, 
1  litile  to  Ihe  north  of  Balbec ;  the  latter  rises  in  a  valley  at 
i:ie  foot  of  Mount  Lihanus,  near  a  village  called  Zakely 
iWcrxl  and  Dawkins)  or  Zahala  (Bruce),  atwut  eight  hours' 
j'luniey  south-west  of  Balbec.  This  river  joins  (he  Litano 
m  the  plain,  about  an  hour's  journey  from  a  village  called 
B.ihllas.  Pococke  and  De  la  Roque  mention  also  another 
iiver  called  AsS,'  which  they  sui>poM  to  be  the  antient 
Omntes.  It  rises  in  the  same  plain  about  eight  hours' 
jaumev  north  of  Balbec,  near  a  village  called  Ras.  (Pococke's 
Trarett  in  Si/ria,  vol.  ii.  p.  106.)  The  Litane  also  receives 
a  great  increase  of  water  from  a  fine  fountain  close  by  the 
riu*  walls,  called  Ros  el  Ain,  the  fountain*  head.  These 
ilTBams  are  augmented  by  several  constant  rills  from  the 
malting  snows  of  Lihanus,  and  form  the  river  Cosimeah, 
vhich  enters  the  sea  near  Tvre.  This  abundance  of  water 
must  at  all  times  have  renoered  Balbec  a  delightful  resi- 

Whon  the  city  wat  in  a  flourishing  state,  it  is  probable 
that  the  advantages  arising  from  its  commerce  with  Tyre, 
Its  connection  with  Palmyra,  and  the  traffic  with  India, 
ma*  have  been  very  great,  and  possibly  the  source  of  its 
vi..jth,  and  the  means  of  erecting  those  ediSces,  the  ruins 
of  which  still  eiist.  The  ruins  in  front  of  the  great  temple, 
of  which  wo  shall  speak  hereafter,  were  most  probably  de- 
liijned  for  Fora  (markets  or  places  of  business),  and  are 
thetvfure  provideil  with  suitable  shady  porticos  and  exhcdrte, 
in  which  tho  merchants  could  conveniently  transact  their 

•  B-AI  i>  nr<<Kii1i  initltn  — Bout,  llrkkn.  ll«ka.  Ilqiioa,  uhI  bukalL 
(*n  Wdol  ivl  Vfiin,  Unm,  Ot  h  itoqiu,  RenHcll,  *c..' 
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alTairs.  The  history  of  the  place  itself  is  very  obscure;  hu 
from  two  Roman  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  nras  then  a  place  of  soma 
importance,  under  the  name  of  Heliopolis-  Tliese  facts  aro 
also  confirmed  by  several  coins  of  Reman  emperors. 

At  what  time  and  by  whom  the  city  was  first  founded  is 
wholly  unknown ;  even  the  epoch  when  the  temples,  which 
from  their  style  must  be  attributed  to  the  Roman  period, 
were  erected,  ia  matter  of  much  uncertainty,  '  The  only 
historical  DuthoriK  for  the  building  the  temples  of  Balbce,  is 
that  of  John  of  Malala,  from  whom  we  learn  that  j£lius 
Antoninus  Pius  built  a  great  temple  to  Jupiter  at  Helio- 
polis, near  Libanus  in  Fhtenicia,  which  was  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  (Joan.  Malalte,  Hill.  Chron.  lib.  xi.) 
JuUus  Capitolinua,  who  wrote  the  life  of  this  emperor,  docs 
not  mention  the  temple  of  Heliopolis. 

'  From  the  reverses  on  several  coins  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  we  find,  first,  that  Heliopolis  was  constituted  a 
colony  by  Julius  Ccesar;  and  again,  at  a  future  periwi, 
having  received  part  of  the  veterans  from  the  fifth  anil 
eighth  legions  in  tho  time  of  Augustus,  was  eventually 
made  Juris  Ilaiid  by  Septimius  Severus  (Ulplanus,  lib,  i. 
de  Censib,) ;  and  we  accordingly  find  its  temple,  for  the 
first  time,  on  the  reverses  of  this  emperor's  coins. 

'  At  the  same  time  also  that  we  meet  with  Heliopolis  on 
the  coins  of  Julia  Damna  and  Caracalla,  vows  in  favour  of 
that  emperor  and  empress  are  inscribed  on  the  pedestals  of 
the  columns  of  a  great  portico'  (marked  A  on  the  plan), 
formbg  a  sort  of  Propyliea  to  the  extensive  inclosures  which 
we  conjecture  to  have  been  used  as  Fora  by  the  merchants. 
Several  coins  which  appear  to  belong  to  Heliopolis  are 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

'  The  representations  of  (he  temples  at  Heliopolis,  im- 
pressed on  these  coins,  are  not  always  exact  will)  regard 
to  the  form  of  the  temple  they  mean  to  represent,  as  will 
probably  appear  in  the  following  instances:  —  On  the 
reverse  of  the  medal  of  Septimius  Severus,  wo  find  a 
temple,  in  form  like  the  great  temple  of  Balbec,  nnj 
having,  like  it,  ten  columns  in  S'ont  with  the  legend  COl. 
HEL.  I.  O.  M.  H.  Colonia  Heliopolitana  Jovi  Ojttitm 
Maximo  HekopoHlano.  On  the  reverie  of  another  medal  uf 
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the  same  emperor,  with  the  same  legend,  there  is  a  temple 
in  perspective,  having  indeed  the  same  form  with  both  the 
great  and  the  smaller  temple  of  Balbec,  but  with  only  six 
columns  in  front,  which  is  less  than  the  number  in  eitltcr; 
and  the  same  is  repeated  on  the  reverse  of  a  medal  of  Cara- 
calla. On  the  reverses  of  some  medals  of  Philip  the  Elder 
and  his  wife  Otacilia  we  find  the  same  legend  with  a  temple 
of  a  different  form  and  siie,  bearing  no  rosemblanee  to  any 
ofthe  temples  of  Balbec.  Upon  the  teverseof  another  medal 
of  the  same  Philip,  we  And  a  fourth  temple,  which  seems  to 
belong  to  Heliopolis,  by  the  inscription  Col.  Jul.  Aug.  Fel. 
Hel. :  Colonia  Julia  Augusta  Felix  Heliopolitana.'  (Wood 
and  Dawkins,  itut'nf  qf  Balbec.)  On  the  reretseof  this  coin, 
there  is  a  flight  of  several  ateps  leading  to  an  area,  iii  wliich 
is  a  temple  of  the  form  of  the  great  temple  of  Balbec.    This 
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Steps  leading  up  to  them.    The  propylicu  do  not  appear  to 
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htm  bam  then  bailL  On  the  reveru  of  the  coin  jf  Otuilia 
there  is  bovever  a  tolenible  reprountation  of  this  portico 
or  propytea,  Tarying  in  Mme  purliculan  from  the  restora- 
tion by  Mr.  Wood.  It  would  therefore  ftppeur  to  have 
been  added  after  the  flnt  ooin  ms  fitinok. 


(Coivawb  ki  a*  Bitt.  Mb*i    Aiittl 

Abuthragiu*  uy*  that  Conatantine  bnilt  a  temple  bera, 
and  that  he  abolished  a  ouilom  of  this  pitoe  which  per- 
mitted tbe  promiscuous  ase  of  wive*  (Greg  Abu^haragii 
Hiit.  Compeml.  Dynatl.,  p.  85  >  We  learn  also  from  the 
Chronicon  Piuchak,  that  while  Constantme  closed  the 
temples  of  the  pagans  only,  Theodosius  destroy  ad  soma,  and 
converted  tba  groat  and  famous  temple  of  Heliopohs  into  a 
church.  (Chron.  Patch.  Olvmp.txXxzsi^.,  p.  303.)  'Church 
history  gives  little  more  than  the  names  of  some  bishops 
and  martyrs  of  Heliopolis,  and  informn  us  that  when  Maho- 
metanism  prevailed,  this  part  of  the  country  fell  under  tbe 
f^vernmsnt  of  the  caliphs,  called  the  Ommaiadea,  an  igno- 
rant and  inourious  race,  during  whose  time  we  Qnd  only 
that  Balbeo  was  a  oonsiderabte  city.'  (Herbelot,  BibUothiqua 
Oriental f.) 

In  tba  annexed  cut  we  have  given  a  plan  of  the  city, 
principally  fVom  tbe  drawings  made  by  Wood  and  Dawkins, 
and  corracted  from  a  more  recent  lurray  by  F.  L.  Cassas. 

The  area  inclosed  by  tbe  walls  contains  the  great  temple, 
with  ill  court*  or  fora;  and  the  smaller  temple,  or  perhaps 
basilica,  which  is  in  the  best  oondition  of  all  the  buildings. 
There  is  also  a  very  singular  and  unique  circular  temple, 
of  which  we  have  given  a  view,  and  a  curious  column,  on 
the  highest  situation  within  the  walls,  which  possibly  may 
have  been  a  clepsydra,  or  water-dial. 


By  reference  to  tba  plan  of  tbe  city,  it  will  be  seen  that  A 
IS  the  portico  or  propjdiBa,  whieh  ftvmed  the  grand  front  to 
the  building  BCD.  The  length  of  this  building  is  260 
feet,  and  it  is  adorned  with  twelve  columns.  The  columns, 
with  their  pfJestals,  are  about  5?  fe;t  high ;  and  the  whole 
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heiiiht  of  the  order,  with  its  attic  and  podium,  is,  tcmriing 
to  Mr.  Wood's  restoration,  about  93  feet.  On  the  pcdcsliU 
of  these  columns  ore  the  inscriptions  mentioned  above. 

B— Hexagonal  court  or  forum,  to  which  the  poitiwA 
leads,  1 90  feet  long  by  26S  feet  wide. 

C— Quadrangular  court  <x  fbnim,  403  ftetlongby4(C 

D—Qraat  temple,  to  which  the  approach  w  si  throui;h  ihf 
above-mentioned  buildings.  The  length  of  this  buildirg  i> 
nearly  29D  feet,  the  width  IGO,  with  ten  columns  in  front 
and  nineteen  at  tbe  side ;  and  when  perfect  was,  frona  tbt 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  pediment,  ISO  feel  high;  tlie  I 
columns,  with  their  pedestals,  are  71  feet  6  iaohes  high,  uA  i 
the  entablature  1 1  feet  9  inches. 

E — The  smaller  but  more  perfect  building,  which  hu 
eight  columns  in  ftont  and  fifteen  on  the  flank,  is  ili  feet 
In  length,  IIB  in  width,  and  103  feet  from  tbe  base  of  lb 
columns  to  the  apex  of  tbe  pediment.  The  columns  of  tbe 
portico,  which  is  dipteral,  hafe  been  Suted,  with  the  exnp- 
tion  of  the  two  columns  at  each  flank. 

F— The  circular  temple,  which  i»  32  feet  in  dianieler 
internally,  and  63  at  its  greatest  width  externally,  iriih  a 
portico  about  SO  fbet  in  width 

G — A  Dorio  column  (Wood  and  Dawkins).  Pooirke 
calls  this  a  Tuscan  column. 

H  H,  &c.— -The  city  walla,  said  by  tnntllert  to  bo  alwul 
4  miles  in  circuit,  but,  according  to  the  plan  given  in  lb« 
Ruint  of  Balbee.  by  Wood  and  Dawkins,  they  will  be  (bund 
to  be  something  leas. 

I— Tbe  city  gates. 

By  a  reference  to  the  plans  of  the  baths  of  Caiaoalla,  it 
Rome  (see  Cameron's  itdfib  o/lA«JIoMan*,  I  vol.  fol.,  wiih 
plates,  London,  1772)  [see  Baths],  it  will  be  found  1ba( 
the  two  great  inolosures  or  ooiuts,  with  Ibeir  porlicce  and 
BxbedrB,  very  much  resemble  the  open  halls  and  eihedra 
of  the  great  baths  there.  Both,  thoueh  applied  to  dlSerenl 
buildings,  appear  to  bare  been  intended  for  the  same  nu^ 
pose— the  protection  of  the  people  from  sun  and  rain.  F^ 
travellers  who  have  visited  Balbee  appear  ever  to  have  wn- 
sidered  for  what  purpose  auoh  vast  inclosures  were  made, 
we  have  hazarded  the  conjecture  that  they  were  fomifd 
for  the  purposes  of  fora,  which  must  have  been  essenliti  to 
a  wealthy  community,  such  as  Balbee  certainly  was,  if  ihe 
magnitude  of  its  ruins  may  be  taken  as  evidenoe  of  wealth. 

Wood,  however,  thinks  that  the  buildings  round  the  in- 
closures  served  as  schools  and  lodgings  for  the  priest)  of  tbe 
sun.  Strabo  informs  us  that  he  saw  auch  habitstions  at 
Heliopolis,  in  Egypt.  (Strabo, lib.  svii.  p.  eos.)  The  fjtoA 
entrance  to  these  buildings,  which  we  have  called  /ora,  ij 
through  the  portico  or  propylcea  A,  the  ascent  to  which 
was  by  a  magnificent  flight  of  forty-eight  steps,  accoriinE 
to  Wood  and  Dawkins ;  tbe  propyleea  were  also  flanked  hv 
a  podium  or  low  wall,  at  the  extremity  of  which  are  twn 
square  exhednn  decorated  with  Corinthian  pilasters.  This 
front  is  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  coin  of  Olscihi. 
The  Turks  appear  to  have  turned  this  building  into  a[o^ 
tress,  and  to  have  heightened  the  walls  of  the  exhednp. 
finishing  them  with  a  battlement  after  the  Turkish  fashion. 
The  front  of  the  propyliea  and  the  adjoinine  building  vat 
called  the  Castlo  by  the  inhabitants  at  the  tiine  Maundirll 
visited  Balbee  in  1745.  (Maundreil's  Journey  jyom  AlffT" 
to  Jerusalem,  p.  134.)  The  sbaflsof  the  columns  eroidoyed 
in  the  courts  of  the  Iota  were  of  one  piece  of  grsnile. 
and  above  the  entablature  there  was  an  attic  divided  at 
intervals  by  short  pilasters,  forming  pedestals  for  statue' : 
a  similar  nlttc  was  placed  over  the  exbedrv  of  the  gml 
entrance.  In  every  part  of  tbeie  buildings  also  there  weri^ 
rich  niches  decorated  with  columns  and  adorned  with  $"- 
tues  and  busts. 

The  great  temple  appears,  from  the  plan  of  Mcs^ri- 
Wood  and  Dawkins,  to  have  been  a  penMeral  pycnostyle 
temple,  having  ten  columns  in  front  and  nineteen  on  i)ie 
flank,  the  columns  being  seven  feet  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
and  eight  feet  one  inch  apart,  except  in  the  centre  intem'- 
lumniation  of  the  portico,  Tbe  walls  of  tbe  coUa,  as  reslor.'d 
by  F.  L.Cassas,  are  shown  on  the  plan  (foyq^A'f/urfx>]>i« 
rfe  la  Sj/rie),  with  an  internal  arrangement  of  oolumus  (-ee 
Plan).  It  appears  that  a  evrtoiN  Thevet,  in  I3S0,  saw 
twenty-seven  columns  of  the  great  temple,  and  eslecmed 
them  the  greatest  wonders  of  Balbeo.  (Cformograpkir  Vm- 
veneite,  1,6,  c,  14.)  Subsequent  travellers  mention  bill 
nine  columns,  with  an  entablature  over  tltem ;  and  Volne*. 
in  1 785,  saw  only  six  lUnding.  The  shafts  of  these  columns 
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eumitof  three  pieees,  uolled  so  exactly,  that  thellade  of 
»  knife  cannot  be  inserted  between  the  joint*. 

Tile  smaller  building,  called  bjr  Mr.  Wood  '  the  more 
tnlira  temple,'  but  which  appeara  in  some  respects  to 
TMemble  An  antient  basilica,  is  very  near  the  large  temple, 
but  built  on  a  lower  IbtcI,  the  bottom  of  the  basement 
of  the  great  temple  being  nearly  as  hJEh  as  the  top  of 
lbs  basement  of  the  smallei  odiBee.  The  site  of  tbeEe 
buildings  being  very  uneven,  the  basement  on  the  south 
Kit  is  raised  eonsiderablj,  with  &  solid  fbundaUon  of  large 


[Daw  of  Uw  CliCBlu  T«^  ftom  Wool  taH  lUvUu.] 


>s>nes.  Thii  building  Is  pniptenl  j  the  columns  are  also 
y\  cncMtyle,  mod  the  portico  is  dipteral  with  a  pseudo-inteT' 
r 'lumniabon  before  the  ants  of  the  pronaos.  We  can- 
.^Ttu^c  th^  building  to  hate  been  a  basilica,  fVom  the 
•-rnilirity  of  its  internal  arrangement  to  the  basilica  in  tho 
f.rum  of  Pompeii :  it  has,  among  other  tbatures  of  the 
\«ilica,  the  taised  platform  at  the  end,  with  the  vaulia 
!'-!aw  it  and  steps  descendinff  into  them.  In  the  plan  we 
i.av?  shown  this  building  with  an  internal  arrangement  of 
'  'umns,  MI  the  authority  of  H.  de  la  Roque  and  Pococke  ; 
'ii'7  funner  mentions  them  very  distinctly,  and  the  latter  boa 
i-iorod  them  on  the  plan  published  in  his  work.  Mr. 
\V~'>>d,  however,  thinks  that  this  internal  arrangement  is 
Much  more  modem  than  the  building  itself;  Wood  and 
U  iwkins,  therefbre,  do  not  give  the  columns  on  their  plan, 
-  though  thoy  were  of  opinion  that  they  were  placed  there 
■•hen  thi«  building  was  turned  into  a  church.  The  roof 
.[■peon  to  have  heenanhed;  anda*  there  are  no  windows 
n  th«  sides,  we  must  conclude  that  there  were  openings  in 
I.  The  columns  of  this  building  are  also  made  of  three 
'x^B  of  stone,  joined  very  accurately  together  without 
■ment,  and  strengthened  with  iron  cramps  fixed  into  a 
■-ket  worked  in  each  atone.  Most  of  the  bases  had  two 
•■  •'kets,  one  circular  and  another  square,  corresponding  to  two 
-'.Serv  of  the  same  shape  and  dimensions  in  the  under  part  of 
:e  shaft:  tmnAOf  the  largest  of  the  circular  cramps  wero  a 
r  lA.  \tmg  and  a  foot  in  diameter.  Tlie  bashaws  of  Damas- 
'  --1%  have  carried  away  Urge  quantities  of  iron  from  these 
:..:ns  at  different  times,  and  have  left  marks  of  their  at - 
^i^mpts  to  ret  at  the  iron  in  the  columns  which  are  still 
:i.-nding.  This  method  of  putting  together  the  shaft  of  a 
<")^mn  contribute*  vary  materially,  in  a  dr)[  climate,  to  the 
V!Tni;th  and  durabiUty  of  a  builaing,  and  in  the  most  per 
'■-t  building  at  Balbeo  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  it 
utility  ia  shown:  a  column  has  fallen  against  the  wall  of  tho 
''-.la  with  such  violence  as  to  drive  in  a  stone  of  tho  wall 
■ithout  in  the  least  disuniting  the  joints  of  the  shaft. 
.M-Liindrell,  speaking  of  this  building,  savs,  'that  it  strikes 
il.u  mmd  with  an  air  of  greatness  beyond  anything  that  he 


The  circular  building  may  be  considered  unique.  Tra* 
vellen  have  called  it  a  temple.  It  is  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  with  niches  on  the  eiEeiior  of  the  cella,  and  deco< 
rated  with  twelve  columns,  eight  of  which  fbrm  a  dipteral 
portioo,whichhasBflightortwen[y-one  steps  in  (tont.  From 
the  two  lateral  columiu  of  the  portun  commences  the  oireular 
peristyle  of  the  building  (see  Plan).  The  entablature  of 
the  dipteral  portico  is  carried  in  a  straight  liiie,  and  that  of 
the  peristyle  is  curved  on  the  perpendicular  &cei  and  sweeps 
in  an  elegant  line  from  column  to  column,  the  centre  of  the 
curved  architrave  being  bedded  on  the  circular  wall  of 
the  building.  This  edifice  is  decorated  in  the  interior  with 
an  Ionic  order  of  columns,  above  which  is  anotlm  deou 
ration,  cunsisting  of  niches  with  pediments,  and  tMtw««it 
each  there  is  a  single  column  with  a  small  portiim  of  an 
entablature  over  it;  the  roof  was  a  dome  orobably  OMn 
at  the  top,  like  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  This  building  nai 
been  converted  into  a  Greek  church  called  St  Barbc. 

The  order  most  frequently  used  throughout  these  build- 
ings is  the  Connthian.  The  Ionic  occurs  io  the  int«ior  of 
the  circular  building  only ;  and  in  the  niches  which  decorate 
the  interior  of  the  fora,  as  well  as  in  the  building  which  we 
have  called  the  basilica,  the  Composite  is  employed.  The 
niches  are  decorated  with  columns  and  pediments,  aud  form 
the  principal  feature  of  these  edifices  in  their  ruined  state ; 
they  were  intended  for  statuea  and  busts,  the  pedestals  for 
which  still  remain ;  and,  if  we  can  credit  De  la  Roque, 
there  were  quantities  of  statuea  and  busts  with  iuscriputms 
on  their  peaeslale,  but  so  much  oblitentsd,  that  only  one 
could  be  distinguished.  Pococke  saw  in  the  Kira  two  bust* 
in  meiso-rilievo.  one  of  which  was  very  sinmilar,  being  a 
young  person  with  bull's  horns  coming  out  or  his  back :  we 
should  rather  think  that  these  were  meant  fbr  wings.  By 
a  reference  to  the  plates  in  Wood  and  Dawkina's  Ruini  of 
Balber.,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  edifices  were  highly  deco- 
rated with  sculptured  ornament  very  well  exeoutea. 

The  single  column  on  the  hill  stands  on  the  south-west 

Siart  of  the  city,  where  the  walls  enclose  a  Utile  of  the 
oot  of  Anti  Libanus.  This  column  is  raised  on  a  square 
IbundalioQ  flra  feet  seven  inches  high,  consiitiogof  thi«a 
steps ;  tho  shaft  and  capital  are  composed  of  aigbtem  atones, 
each  about  three  feet  thick  (high)  (  about  ten  feet  below 
the  capital  the  shaft  is  surrounded  by  an  omamenl,  cmi- 
SLsting  of  five  festoons  very  finely  executed.  On  the  tc^ 
of  the  capital  there  are  two  tien  of  stotaes,  whioh  form  a 
small  basin  about  three  feet  deep ;  lh)m  this  basin  there  is 
a  hole  cut  through  the  capital,  wiUi  a  semiciroular  idiannel 
nine  inches  wide  and  six  inches  deep,  down  the  south  side 
of  the  column  and  step.  (.Pooocke's  TVwwfr.)  This  channel 
is  not  perpendicular,  but  forms  an  irregular  curve.  (Sm 
the  drawings  in  Pooocke's  TVotwI*.) 

Without  the  walls  there  an  also  several  rains.  The 
most  remarkable  is  a  Cwinthian  eidumn  in  the  plain,  about 
two  leagues  from  the  city,  and  one  fh>m  Moant  libaouai 
called  Hamoudiade :  the  diaft  eonsisU  of  fouitMB  aloiMs, 
each  about  three  feet  thick  (high),  and  staada  on  a  baee  of 
Sve  steps,  six  feet  three  inches  high ;  on  the  north  sida 
tbera  is  a  square  compartment,  probably  for  an  inscription, 
but  no  traces  of  any  now  remain.  To  the  south-east  of  the 
famous  temple  there  are  fragments  of  columns  of  red  gra- 
nite, and  some  signs  of  the  foundatiw  of  a  building.  There 
is  also  a  Mohammedan  sepulchre,  of  an  octagonal  Ibrm, 
to  the  south-east  of  the  city,  on  tho  way  to  DamBHsns,  the 
dome  of  which  is  supported  by  graaite  columns  of  the 
same  kind,  which  were  proliably  brought  from  the  ruins 
to  the  south-east  of  the  great  temple.  These  columns  are 
about  twelve  feet  Iodk  and  five  feat  in  circumference,  so  that 
each  column  was  prooably  sawn  into  two  parts :  the  granite 
is  of  a  most  beautiful  kind,  with  large  spots,  and  is  finely 
polished.  (Pocooke's  TVooeb  in  Syria,  q^.  vol,  ii.)  There 
are  also  Bome  ruins  at  a  village  a  league  from  the  city,  on 
the  rood  to  Tripoli;  among  olhen,  a  building  forty  feet  in 
length.    (Bruco's  TVoce^  in  Si/ria.) 

The  city  walla  appear  to  be  a  confhsed  patchwork,  put 
together  in  haste;  with  the  rough  stones  are  fragments  d 
capitals, entablatures,and  reversed  Greek  inscriptions.  The 
walls  are  from  ten  to  twelve  f^tin  height,  with  large  square 
towers  at  inter^-aU  (see  Plan),  The  gates  are  alsobuiltin  a 
rude  style,  with  the  exception  ofoneontbe  north  side,  where 
there  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  sub-basement,  with  p^est^ 
and  bases  for  four  columns,  in  magnificent  taste,  and  <^  a 
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much  higher  antiquity.  Both  within  and  without  the  walla 
are  confused  heapg  of  ruhbish,  which  appear  to  be  the  ruins 
of  antienChuildings. 


[RepTewnUtlon  of  the  grest  ttonef  of  the  basement  of  the  great  Temple, 

fxmx  Pococke'f  Traveb  i»  Syria.y 

In  contemplating  these  ruins,  we  are  struck  by  the  im- 
mense size  of  the  stones  employed.  Among  others  there 
are  at  least  twenty  of  enormous  dimensions.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  basement  of  the  great  temple  even  the  second 
course  is  formed  of  stones  which  are  from  twenty-nine  to 
thirty-seven  feet  long,  and  about  nine  feet  thick;  under 
this,  at  the  north-west  angle,  and  about  twenty  feet  from 
the  ground,  there  are  three  stones  which  alone  occupy 
182  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  by  about  twelve  feet  thick ; 
two  are  sixty  feet,  and  the  third  sixty-two  feet  nine  inches 
in  length.  (See  Pococke's  JVavels  in  Stfria,)  Mr.  Wood 
thinks  that  the  word  rpcXiOov,  in  the  Chronicon  Paschale, 
refers  to  these  stones.  The  material  is  a  white  granite, 
with  large  shining  veins  like  gypsum.  (Volney.)  This 
stone  abounds  on  me  spot  and  in  the  adjacent  mounta'ms ; 
quarries  have  been  opened  in  several  places.  In  one  called 
ot.  Elias,  there  is  still,  among  other  stones  of  a  vast  size, 
one  worked  on  three  faces,  which  is  nearly  seventy  feet  long, 
and  about  fourteen  feet  in  thickness  each  way.  The  more 
ornamented  parts  of  these  buildings  were  carved  out  of  a 
coarse  white  marble,  which  was  brought  from  a  more  dis- 
tant quarry  west  of  the  city. 

When  Wood  and  Dawkins  visited  Balbec  in  1751  only  a 
small  part  of  the  city  was  inhabited,  towards  the  south  and 
west,  near  the  circular  building.  The  houses  were  mean, 
with  fiat  roofs,  on  which,  during  the  summer  months,  the 
inhabitants  often  pass  the  night  A  large  portion  of  the 
space  within  the  walls  is  entirely  neglected,  while  a  small 
part  is  employed  for  gardens,  a  name  which  the  Turks  give 
to  any  spot  near  a  town  where  there  is  a  little  shade  and 
water.  In  1751  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to 
about  5000,  of  whom  a  few  were  Greek  and  Maronite  Chris- 
tians, and  some  Jews,  and  all  without  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. The  bad  government  of  the  emirs  of  the  house  of 
Harfouche,  the  earthcj^uake  of  1759,  and  the  wars  of  the 
Emir  Yousef  and  of  Djezzar,  had  reduced  the  population  to 
1200  at  the  time  Volney  visited  Balbec  in  1785.  .  The 
ground  immediately  about  the  wall  is  rocky,  and  little 
advantage  is  taken  of  a  command  of  water,  which  might  be 
usefully  employed  to  irrigate  the  gardens.  A  little  cotton, 
a  small  quanti^  of  maize,  and  some  water-melons,  was  all 
that  the  wretched  inhabitants  cultivated  when  Volney  was 
there.. 

(The  Ruins  of  Balbec,  by  Wood  and  Dawkins,  1  vol.  foh'o ; 
Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  by  Henry  Maundrell ; 
M.  de  la  Roques  Travels;  Volney,  Voyage  Piitoresque 
dans  la  Syrie.)  Mr.  Bruce  also  visited  Balbec,  and  made  four 
drawings  of  the  ruins,  which  he  presented  to  George  III. 
These  arawings  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of 
*  Maps»  Drawings,*  &c.,  in  the  King's  Library  in  the  firitish 
Museum,  given  by  George  III.  and  IV.  to  the  nation ;  from 
which  circumstance  we  may  infer  that  they  were  kept  back, 
and  may  perhapa  exist  in  the  present  King's  collection. 

BABA\  CAPE,  in  Turkish  BabSL-Boumou,  is  the  Cape 
Lectum  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  a  rocky  bold  headland  of 
Anatolia,  north-west  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  gulf  of 
Adramyti,  the  antient  Adramyttium,  ana  between  the 
islands  of  Lesbos,  now  Mitylene,  and  Tenedos,  which  pre- 
serves its  antient  name.  The  cape,  which  is  scarcely  twelve 
miles  distant  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Lesbos,  is  in 
39°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  26°  E.  long.  Doctor  Chandler  calls  it 
a  promontory  of  Mount  Ida,  and  it  is  indeed  a  shelving 
continuation  or  off-shoot  of  that  celebrated  mountain  mass, 
the  numerous  tops  of  which  are  seen  in  the  distance.  The 
whole  line  of  coast  from  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Adramyt- 
tium to  Capo  Babik  is  very  rocky  and  steep,  and  inland 
from  tbo  bleak  cliffs  there  runs  a  continued  chain  of  moun- 
tains that  gradually  increase  in  elevation  as  they  recede 
from  the  sea  and  approach  the  summits  of  Mount  Ida. 
After  the  cape  is  fairly  doubled,  the  long  level  of  the  plain 
of  Truy  presents  itself  in  striking  contrast ;  for  it  is  so  flat 
and  low  that,  when  observed  from  a  short  distance  at  sea,  it 


looks  like  a  mere  line  nearly  all  the  way  from  Cape  Babl 
to  the  promontory  of  Sigeium  and  the  Hellespont.  Pro- 
jecting from  Cape  Babd.  there  is  a  curious  group  of  small 
islets,  cdled  antientlv,  from  their  number,  Hecatonnesoi,  or 
the  Hundred  Islanos,  but  named  by  the  modem  Greeks 
Muskonisi.  Six  leagues  to  the  north  of  the  Cape,  and  in 
the  Trojan  plain,  are  the  ruins  of  the  antient  city  of  Alex- 
andria Troas,  and  about  four  leagues  to  the  south,  and 
standing  upon  a  bold  hill  fiicing  the  sea  and  Lesbos,  are  Ibe 
more  important  remains  of  the  antient  city  of  Assos. 

A  small  town,  called  by  the  same  name,  and  sometimes,  by 
the  Franks,  St.  Mary's,  stands  on  a  shelving  point  of  Cope 
Babi,  immediately  above  the  sea.    It  contains  a  mosque 
and  a  half-mined  castle :  the  dwelling-houses,  occupied  by 
Turks  and  Asiatic  Greeks,  are  built  of  unbaked  brick,  and 
are  mean  in  the  extreme.    In  front  of  the  town  of  Bab^  there 
is  a  little  port  formed  with  massive  fragments  of  rock ;  but 
it  is  only  capable  of  receiving  the  small  country  fishing- 
boats,  and  even  they  are  not  safe  in  it  during  gales  from 
the  south  or  west.    Vessels  bound  to  the  Hellespont,  or 
Dardanelles  and  Constantinople,  frequently  come  to  anchor 
in  the  roadstead  under  shelter  of  the  Cape  during  the  pre- 
valence of  the  Etesian  or  northern  winds,  but  great  care  \% 
necessary  to  guard  against  any  sudden  and  violent  change 
of  weather,  by  which  they  would  be  exposed  to  the  dangers 
of  a  rocky  lee-shore  and  of  a  narrow  sea.    The  town  of 
Bab^  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  considerable  manufacture  in 
steel,  and  the  sword-blades  and  knives  made  there  were 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Turks.    Though  the  trade  has  de- 
clined, certain  yataghans  and  large  knives,  like  the  couUaux 
de  chasse,  and  said  to  be  of  superior  quality,  are  still  ma- 
nufactured there.    The  chief  employment  of  the  inhabit- 
ants is  pastorsd ; — the  wild,  uncultivated  hills,  rising  like 
the  downs  on  the  south  coast  of  England  from  the  sea, 
afford  good  pasture  for  one  part  of  the  year,  and  at  the  other 
the  inhabitants  conduct  their  flocks  to  the  acclivities  of 
Mount  Ida.    The  voyager,  passing  between  the  island  of 
Lesbos  and  the  mam,  may  often   see  their  broad-tailed 
sheep  grazing  among  the  ruins  of  the  once  large  and  pros- 
perous  city  of  Assos.    The  neighbouring  country  abounds 
in  extensive  woods,  or  rather  copses,  of  valonea  oak  (tie 
Quercus  tffgilops,)  a  dwarfish  tree,  seldom  exceeding  live  cr 
six  feet  in  height.    The  large  cups  that  contain  the  aconis 
of  this  species  of  oak  are  well  known  in  commerce;  they 
are  used  for  tanning,  and  form  a  principal  article  of  expod 
from  all  this  part  of  Turkey.    The  few  of  the  iuhabitai;;s 
of  Bab3L  who  attend  to  this  branch  of  trade  carr>  their 
valonea  (as  the  product  is  commercially  termed)  to  a  port 
in  the  gulf  of  Adramyti,  where  it  is  either  shipped  at  once 
on  board  of  European  vessels,  which  have  repaired  tliithvr 
e&pressly,  or  it  is  put  into  country  craft,  which  carry  it  to 
Smyrna,  where  it  is  sold,  and  then  re-shipped  in  Europcaa 
vessels  for  Italy,  England,  and  other  countries. 

BABEL.    [See  Babylon.] 

BAB-EL-MANDEB  is  the  name  of  the  straits  by  wbuh 
the  Red  Sea  or  Arabian  Gulf  is  joined  to  the  bay  of  A<Un 
and  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  formed  by  two  projecting 
angles  of  the  Asiatic  and  African  continents,  or,  more  pre- 
cisely, the  two  angles  of  Arabia  and  Abyssinia.  From  tbe 
Arabian  shores  a  cape  of  moderate  height  projects,  which, 
on  all  our  maps  and  charts,  is  called  likewise  Cape  Babel- 
Mandeb;  the  much  more  elevated  land  on  the  African 
side  nms  in  a  straight  line.  Opposite  Cape  BabelMandeb 
the  coast  of  Abyssinia  may  be  distant  upwards  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  miles,  and  here  both  continents  approach  nearest 
one  another  and  form  the  straits.  Within  tbe  straits,  but 
much  nearer  to  the  Arabian  shores,  is  an  island,  called  in 
Arabic  Pertm :  this  name  is  also  adopted  on  our  maps.  The 
strait  to  the  east  of  this  island  is  called  the  Little  Strait,  and 
that  to  the  west  of  it  the  Large  Strait.  The  Little  Strait  is 
most  frequented  by  vessels,  on  no  otlier  account  but  because 
its  moderate  depth  allows  anchorage,  if  circumstances  ren- 
der it  necessary.  The  depth  here  varies  from  nine  to  four- 
teen fathoms ;  on  one  small  shoal  it  is  only  seven  fathum<. 
This  strait  is  four  miles  wide,  but  contracted  by  sboal 
water  extending  from  the  Cape  of  Babel-Mandeb  to  a  small 
island  about  a  mile  from  it,  called  Pilot  Islot  The  island 
of  Pertm  is  rocky  and  low,  with  a  gentle  dechvity  firom 
the  middle  towards  the  extremities.  It  is  barren  and  unin- 
habited. On  the  S.  W.  side  it  has  an  opening  into  an  ex- 
cellent harbour  or  cove,  which  affords  shelter  against  neany 
every  wind,  and  a  good  anchorage  in  from  four  to  six  or  seven 
fathoms  water.     This  island  is  from  four  to  five  mile« 
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loDff.  The  iMtfd  Stnit  is  ftom  nine  to  ten  mileft  wide,  and 
to  Ue  ecmth  of  it,  near  the  coast  of  Africa,  are  eight  small 
iilaods*  or  rather  rocks»  called  the  Eight  Brothers.  In 
the  midst  of  the  strait  no  soundings  are  ibund  with  a  hun- 
dred fathoms  of  line-;  but  dose  to  the  Eight  Brothers, 
along  the  coast  of  Abyssinia  and  near  the  Island  of  Pertm, 
the  depth  of  the  sea  yaries  from  sixteen  to  thirty  fkthoms. 
The  eight  Brotheia  are  of  moderate  he^ht,  rocky  and 
barren.  Ospe  Babel-Mandeb  (12^  40^  N.  fat)  projects  a 
great  way  from  the  main  land,  which  here  is  low,  so  that 
when  seen  from  a  distance  it  has  the  aopearanoe  of  an  island. 
It  rises  to  no  great  height,  but  is  rooky  and  scraggy  on  its 
fouthemside,  and  extremely  barren. 

The  currents  are  commonly  very  strong  in  this  strait,  but 
they  vary  in  direction  aoooraing  to  the  prevailing  winds. 
[See  RxD  SxA.l 

The  name  Babel-Mandeb,  which  in  Arabic  signifies  *the 
gate  of  tearsg?  seems  to  apply  properly  to  the  straits ;  and  the 
appellation  miffht  naturally  arise  in  consequence  of  the 
dangen  to  which  smaU  and  Hght  yessels  are  exposed  in  a 
narrow  aea,  surrounded  by  rocky  shores,  and  subject  to  fre- 
quent gusts  of  wind.  But  this  name  appean  on  our  maps 
and  charts  to  be  given  with  less  proprie^  to  the  Cape,  which 
probably  has  some  different  name  among  the  natives.  (Nie- 
buhr,  iJord  Yalentia,  Capt  Horsburgh.) 

BABER  or  BABUR,  with  his  complete  name  ZAHIR- 
EDDIN  MOHAMMED  BABER,  the  celebrated  founder 
of  the  Tatar,  or,  as  it  is  often  improperly  called,  the  Mogol 
empire  in  Hindustan,  was  bom  on  the  sixth  of  Moharrem, 
A.  Hxo.  888  (14th  February,  1483).  His  fkther,  Sultan 
Omar  Sheikh  Mina,  a  great-great  grandson  of  the  cele- 
brated Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  was  sovereign  of  Ferghftna,  a 
provinoo  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Sirr,  ue  Jax- 
artes  of  the  antients.  The  revenues  of  this  province,  ac- 
cording to  a  remark  made  by  Baber  himself,  may  suffice, 
without  oppressing  the  country,  to  maintain  three  or  four 
thousand  troops.  Baber  was  in  his  twelfth  year  when  his 
father  died  (9th  of  June,  1494).  He  succeeded  in  securing 
possession  of  his  paternsd  dominions,  though  opposed  by 
Lis  patenial  uncles,  Ahmed  Mirza,  the  sultan  of  Samar- 
cand  tSi  Bokhara,  who.  after  a  short  and  unsuccessful  cam- 

Cign,  died  in  the  middle  of  July,  1494 ;  and  by  Mahmud 
irxa,  the  sovereign  of  Badaknshan,  who,  after  the  death 
of  Ahmed,  succeeaed  him  on  the  throne  of  Samarcand, 
but  died,  after  a  short  reign,  in  January,  1495.     Baber 
waa  equalljr  suocessftd  in  rescuing  the  towns  of  Asfera 
and  of  KJiojend  from  the  aggression  of  other  hostile  neigh- 
bours, but  he  was  unable  to  recover  the  country  and  town 
of  Uratippa,  which  had  likewise  formed  part  of  his  father's 
dominions.    The  history  of  Baber*s  reign  tiU  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  age  is  a  continuous  succession  of  vicissi- 
tudes, in  which  we  find  him  alternately  conquering  and 
losing  Samarcand,  Andijan,  Khojend,  and  other  places  in 
or  near  his  patemid  dominions.    In  the  year  1 503,  Sheibtoi 
Ktian,  a  descendant  of  Chengiz  Khan  by  his  eldest  son. 
Toshi  or  Jfyikhan,  the  sovereign  of  Kipchak,  conquered 
not  only  Samarcand  and  Bokhara,  but  also  the  countries  of 
Ferghuia  and  Uratippa ;  and  Baber,  after  wandering  for 
neariy  a  year  as  a  ftigitive  amone  the  mountains  that  sepa- 
rate Ferghina  ftimi  Hissar  and  Karattgin,  ouitted  his  native 
country  and  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  Khorasan  (1504), 
which  was  at  that  time  held  b^  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza,  a 
powerful  and  distinguished  pince  of  the  family  of  Timur. 
With  less  than  three  hundred  followers,  and  only  two  tents, 
Baber  crossed  the  river  Amu,  or  Oxus,  a  little  above  Ter- 
mes.    He  did  not  receive  from  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza  the 
support  which  he  had  anticipated ;  but  a  number  of  Mo- 
gou  in  the  service  of  Khosru  Shah,  one  of  his  opponents, 
who  held  Hissar,  Khutlan,  Kundez,  and  occupied  Badakh- 
fthan,  quitted  the  service  of  that  chief,  and,  by  declaring  for 
Baber,  forced  Khosru  Shah  himself  to  submit  to  him.   Thus 
•trengthened,  Baber  marehed  towards  Kabul,  which  was 
surrendered  to  him  after  a  short  siege  (October,  1504).  He 
allowed  the  Afkhan  governor  and  the  sarrison  to  depart  in 
lafetv,  and  divided  the  country  of  Kabul  among  those  chiefr 
who  nad  lately  entered  his  service. 

In  the  month  of  January  of  the  ensuing  year  (1505) 
Baber  resolved  on  an  irruption  into  Hindustan.  From 
Kabul  he  advsnced  straight  towards  Kohat,  a  town  situated 
8.W.  of  Attok,  which  he  plundered.  He  then  marehed  in 
a  southern  direction  between  the  western  bank  of  the  Indus 
and  the  Menter  SoUman  mountains,  as  far  as  the  tomb  of 
Plr  Kanu  (probably  near  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  in  lat»  89° 


50^).  and  hence,  without  having  crossed  the  Indus,  he  turned 
westward,  passed  over  the  mountains,  and  returned  by  lake 
Ab-ist£deh  and  Ghazni  to  Kabul. 

In  1506  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza  died,  and  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Khorasan  rendered  Baber's  presence,  during  the 
greater  part  of  that  year,  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  suc- 
ceeding year  also  was  neariy  consumed  in  repelling  the 
Uzbeks,  who  infested  Kabul  and  Khorasan  by  their  incur- 
sions, and  by  the  capture  of  Kandahar,  which  two  Afghan 
noblemen,  Shah  Beg  and  his  younger  brother  Mohammed 
Moktm,  refused  to  surrender.  It  was  not  till  September 
that  Baber  could  set  out  on  anoUier  march  against  Hin- 
dustan, wluch  was  again  unsucoessftil,  owing  to  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  predatory  Afghan  tribe  between  Kabul  and 
Lemghan. 

Of  Baber*s  proceedings  during  the  next  eleven  yean 
(1508-1519),  owing  to  a  defect  in  his  autobiogrephic  me- 
moirs, our  information  is  imperfect.  In  1510,  tne  death  of 
his  old  enemy  Sheibdni  Khan  seemed  to  open  to  him  a  hope 
of  recovering  the  dominions  of  his  forefathers.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding year  he  undertook  an  expedition,  by  which  he 
gained  possession  of  Hissar,  Bokhara,  and  Samarcand ;  but 
soon  after,  an  invasion  of  the  Uzbeks  under  Mohammed 
Timur  Sultan,  the  son  of  SheibSni  Khan,  brought  him  into 
imminent  danger,  and,  unable  to  preserve  the  conquests 
which  he  had  made,  he  returned  to  Kabul  (probably  in 
1515). 

In  1519  Baber  undertook  another  expedition  with  a  view 
to  conquer  Hindustan.  He  now  for  the  first  time  crossed 
the  Indus,  probably  a  little  above  Attok  (17th  February, 
1519),  but  soon  re-crossed  it,  having  taken  a  few  places,  and 
appointed  govemon  in  them.  The  next  invasion,  in  1524, 
in  which  he  conquered  and  burnt  Lahore,  brought  him 
beyond  the  Setlej,  as  fkr  as  Sirhind,  and  gave  him  a  per- 
manent footing^  in  the  Pei\jab.  But  the  overthrow  of  the 
Afj^han  dominion  in  Hindustan  was  decided  by  the  expe- 
dition which  Baber  undertook  in  1525.  On  the  16th  of 
December  of  that  year  he  passed  over  the  Indus ;  then 
marohing  along  the  skirts  of  the  Himfilava,  and  crossing 
the  rivers  Behut  and  Chenab,  he  advancea  straight  to  Sial- 
kot  (December  29),  passed  over  the  Ravee  and  Beyah,  and 
took  the  Afghan  fort  of  Milwat  (January  5,  1626),  where 
he  left  a  governor  and  garrison.  Upon  reaching  Dfin, 
Baber  resolved  to  mareh  at  once  against  Sultan  Ibrahim 
Lodi,  the  Afghan  sovereign,  in  whose  possession  the  throne 
of  Delhi  and  the  dominions  of  Hindustan  at  that  time  were. 
Advancmg  gradually  by  the  towns  of  Sirhind,  Ambdla,  and 
Sh^h&bdd,  he  crossed  the  Jumna  by  a  ford  near  Sirsaweh, 
and  reached  Panipat  (April  12),  a  town  famous  for  several 
important  battles  fought  near  it,  and  situated  about  fiftv 
miles  N.W.  from  uelhi.  Here  Sultan  Ibrahim,  with 
his  army,  encountered  him  on  the  21st  of  April,  but  was 
completely  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle.  This  victory 
decided  the  conquest  of  Hindustan :  for  although  there 
were  many  little  principalities  in  the  hills,  yet  the  Afghan 
government,  which  extended  from  the  Indus  to  Behar, 
was  the  only  one  of  importance.  Baber  immediately 
despatched  detachments  to  occupy  the  two  princip^J  cities, 
Delni  and  Am ;  the  latter  town  he  himself  entered  on 
the  lOth  of  May,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Sultan  Ibra- 
him's palace,  while  his  son  Humilifin  marehed  eastward 
against  two  Afghan  chiefs  who  had  assembled  an  army  of 
forty  or  fiftv  thousand  men.  They  were  defeated  and  dis- 
persed. The  provinces  of  Sambal  and  Rohikand,  and  the 
celebrated  fortress  of  Gwalior,  were  in  the  possession  of 
Baber  before  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the  succeeding  year 
(February,  1527)  Baber  won  a  decisive  victory  at  Siana, 
near  Agra,  over  Rana  Sanka,  the  moat  j^werful  of  the 
native  Hindu  princes,  in  consequence  of  wmeh  he  assumed 
the  epithet  of  GhM^  t.  0,  *  the  victorious  in  war  against 
infidels;*  and  early  in  1528  the  fortress  of  Chanderi,  on 
the  river  Setwa,  south  of  Agra,  was  taken,  after  a  long  and 
desperate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Hindu  garrison. 

The  conquests  of  Baber,  from  the  Indus  to  the  mouths 
of  the  (Ganges,  were  made  so  rapidl;|ri  and  they  com 
prahended  so  wide  an  extent  of  countries  and  so  great  a 
variety  of  population,  that  to  cement  them  into  a  firm  union 
would  have  required  a  much  longer  rei(p  than  what  he 
himself  was  destined  to  enjoy.  Even  his  son  Humltifin 
could  but  with  dilficulty  maintain  possession  of  these  ex- 
tensive territories ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Baber*s 
grandson,  Akbar,  that  a  regular  administration  of  the 
I  whole  empire  was  established. 
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Towards  the  ooneluaion  of  hii  reign,  Baber  endeavoured 
to  promate  the  prosparity  of  his  empire.  He  made  or  im- 
proved public  roads,  with  resting-places  Sot  travellers  at 
suitable  diatances ;  ho  caused  the  land  to  be  measured,  in 
Older  to  have  a  scale  whereby  to  fls  tlio  taxation  ;  he 
planted  gardetia.  and  introduced  fruit-trees  from  abroad 
mto  the  several  provinces  of  Hindustan;  and  he  ordered 
a  regular  line  of  poat-houtes  to  be  built  from  Agra  to 
Kabul. 

Bi^r  died  at  the  Charhagh,  near  Agra,  on  the  isth  of 
December,  1530,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  HumttiQn 
on  the  throne  of  the  empire,  which  is  comrnoaly,  though 
improperly,  called  that  of  the  Mo(;oU.  Baber  was  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  most  distinguished  sovereigns  that  ever  sat 
upon  an  Asiatic  throne.  In  his  character  we  perceive  an 
uncommon  portion  of  benevolence,  good-nature,  and  frank 
gaiety  ;  ana  joined  with  this,  he  possessed  the  leading 
qualifications  both  of  a  statesman  and  a  military  com- 
mander in  a  high  degree.  Of  his  literary  aceomplisbmenta 
and  general  information,  the  autobiographic  memoir  written 
by  himself  in  his  native  !angua«a,  the  Ja^halai  Turki, 
gives  us  a  most  advantageous  idea :  there  is  perhaps  no 
other  work  of  this  kind  in  existence  which  affords  a  more 
accurate  notion,  not  only  of  the  life,  ohaiacler,  and  way  of 
thinking  of  its  author,  but  of  the  whole  aspect  of  his  age, 
and  of  the  persons  and  objects  surrounding  him.  (See 
Memoirt  ^  Ze/ur-ed-din  Muhammed  Baber,  translated  by 
John  I^yden  and  William  Erskine,  London,  1S36, 4to.} 

BABER  ISLAND.     [See  Moluccas.] 

BABIA'NA,  agenus  of  Cape  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Iridece.  It  derivea  its  angular  name  from 
Babiarier,  by  which  the  Dutch  colonials  call  these  plants, 
because  their  round  subterranean  stems  are  greedily  eaten 
by  baboons.  It  diS'era  &om  Gladiolus  in  its  round,  leather- 
ooaled  seeds,  and  in  the  flowers  having  the  tube  of  Ixia,  and 
from  Ixia  in  their  having  the  iireEular  limb  of  Gladiolus. 
Fourteen  or  fifteen  species  are  known,  among  which  are  some 
of  the  handsomest  of  the  Cape  bulbous  plants,  as  they  are  com- 
monly though  incorrectly  called.  Of  these  all  bava  narrow, 
plaited,  sword-ahaped  leaves,  rising  from  a  cormos  which  is 
oovered  with  rigid,  netted,  brown  scales;  this  part,  which 
is  sometimea  caJled  the  biUh,  sometimes  the  root,  but  which 
is  in  reality  a  short,  underground  stem,  is  propagated  by 
one  or  more  young  buds  near  its  point,  which  ihoot  up  at 
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the  season  of  growth,  feed  upon  the  otd  comiui  Ull  they 
have  sucked  it  quite  dry,  and  by  that  time  become  aev 
cormi  themselves  elevated  upon  the  point  of  the  original 
one.  Ill  this  way  the  underground  cormi  graduaU;  nu 
towards  the  surbce  of  the  eanh,  and  afibrd  in  instance  ot 
vegetable  progression  which  by  soma  baa  been  adduced  u 
extremely  remarkable,  but  which  ia  in  fact,  if  the  pheno- 
menon be  rightly  considered,  precisely  analogous  lo  the 
progression  of  the  stem  of  a  tree  into  the  air  by  the  fbrmi- 
tion  of  fresh  branches  year  after  year. 

The  flowers  of  babiana  are  yelUw,  purple,  and  even 
scarlet,  of  coniiderable  aixe,  and  extremely  handsome. 
They  are  produced  in  perfection,  provided  the  pUnts  are  h 
cultivated  as  to  be  exposed  abundantly  to  air,  light,  wainih, 


cool  and  dry  while  in  a  state  of  repose.  11  it  in  tbe  plains 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  that  these  plants  ate  fouDd, 
where  they  are  exposed  furtwoor  three  months,  at  the  aoA, 
to  rain  ;  and  where,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  lh«; 
are  buried  beneath  a  soil  so  dry,  that  even  succaUnl  plaoU 
themselves  can  scarcely  contrive  to  eiist  upon  iL  Tbe 
following  species  will  illustrate  the  genus. 

Babiana  ttdpharea,  one  of  the  commonest  spedei,  gnm 
about  a  foot  h^h,  with  oblong  plaited  hairy  leaves,  and  ■ 
one-sided  spike  of  four  or  five  flowers.  The  latter  are  about 
two  inches  long,  of  a  pale  sulphur-yellow,  with  a  short  akj- 
blue  tube  and  eye ;  the  segments  are  oblong,  slightly  navy. 
nearly  equal  in  size,  and  spreading  nearly  equally  rouiid 
three  short  erect  stamens.  Tbe  style  and  stigma  ue 
sky-blue;   the  latter  very  narrow  and  channelled. 

BABINGTON,  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished  physiciac, 
was  bom  in  June,  17S6,  at  Portglenon,  a  village  on  the  Ban. 
near  Coleraine,  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  HIsfatherwua 
clergyman,  who,  having  a  numeroua  family,  determined 
that  one  of  his  sons  sbodd  be  brought  up  to  medicine:  bii 
ohoice  fell  upon  William,  and  be,  aner  acquiring  the  luuti 
elements  of  general  educatitm,  was  apprenticed  lo  a  me- 
dical practitioner  at  Londonderry.  After  tiie  end  of  hli 
apprenticeship,  he  proceeded  to  London  to  complete  hit 
medical  education.  Being  provided  with  an  introductkin 
to  Mr.  Frank,  surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital,  he  became  hl> 
dresser  at  that  institution.  Thence  he  went  to  Hatlar 
Hospital,  and  aflerwords,  for  a  short  time,  to  Winchester 
Hospital,  Having  made  a  most  bvouraUe  imprestion  vith 
respect  to  his  talents,  application,  and.  stMdiness  during 
his  studies  at  Guy's  Hospital,  he  was,  upon  the  accuTrenn 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  apothecary,  summoned  baa 
Winchester  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  that  situation,  at  en 
eariier  age  than  it  is  customary  to  intrust  so  ^sponsible  in 
office  to  any  one.  Soon  afterwards  he  wis  selected  to  usIjI 
Dr.  Saunders  at  the  hospital  in  his  lectures  on  chemistry. 
This  contributed  to  renaer  his  merits  known  beyond  uie 
walls  of  tbe  hospital ;  and  while  still  there,  by  the  advire  of 
some  friends,  he  purchased  the  voluabla  collecttion  of  mine- 
rals which  had  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Bnta— tbe  finest 
perhaps  which  at  that  time  existed  in  England.  This 
bad  much  influence  in  determining  hun  to  the  study  ot 
mineralogy.  Upon  obtaining  possession  of  bis  purchase,  tie 
proceeded  to  class  the  minerals  and  to  catalogue  them. 
He  also  divided  the  cabinet  into  several  portions,  which  be 
disposed  of  at  different  times.  In  1795  he  published  ■ 
Systematic  Arrangement  of  Minerak,  fbuiided  on  thejniiil 
eoniideration  of  their  chmieal,  phyncal,  and  external 
eharaeteri,  reduced  to  the  form  of  tables :  which  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  smaller  work. 

In  1797  he  resigned  his  offloe  at  Qny's  Hospital,  and 
having  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  be  com- 
menced private  practice  as  a  physician  in  Freeman" 
Court,  Comhill,  in  the  City  of  London.  Soon  alter  be  "as 
elected  one  of  the  physicians  to  Guy's  Hospital,  whew  be 
bad  continued  to  lecture  on  chemistry,  in  which  duty  he 
was  joined  by  Mr.  William  Allen.  In  1799  he  published 
bb  Nem  Syttem  of  Mineralogy,  which  may  be  considpred 
a  continuation  of  the  former  work.  In  1 802  be  publishi^l 
a  Syllabut  of  the  Courte  of  Chemical  lecturet.  In  1 7%. 
previous  to  learing  Guy's  Hospital,  he  had  become  » 
Fellow  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  and  exerted  him- 
self lealously  to  promote  the  advancement  of  the  scienre  of 
medicine — which  is  the  chief  object  of  that  society.  Having 
removed  from  Freeman's  Court  to  Basinghall- street,  he 
became  the  neighbour  and  friend  <rfDr.  Lettaom.  the  grcit 
supporter  and  benefactor  of  the  Medical  Society,  whoM 
eOitiin  its  beh^  wen  abl;  leeonded  t?  Zte.  Babington, 
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From  this  time  be  rose  rapidly  in  publio  estimation  as  a 
physician,  and  his  practice  haying  greatly  increased,  he 
removed  to  a  large  house  in  Aldermanbury.  To  this 
house,  in  1807.  'with  a  view  to  enable  Count  Bournpn, 
of  whom  he  had  been  a  pupil,  to  publish  his  elaborate 
monograph  on  the  carbonate  of  lime,  Dr.  Babington  in- 
vited a  number  of  gentlemen  the  most  distinguished  for 
their  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  mineralogical  knowledge. 
A  subscription  was  opened,  and  the  necessary  sum  readily 
collected.  This  object  having  been  accomplished,  other 
meetings  of  the  same  gentlemen  took  place,  for  the  joint 

?urpose  of  friendly  intercourse  and  mutual  instruction, 
rom  such  small  beginnings  sprang  the  Geological  So> 
ciety :  and  among  the  names  of  those  by  whose  care  and 
watchfulness  it  was  supported  during  the  early  period  of 
its  history,  that  of  Dr.  Babington  must  always  stand  con- 
spiruous.  (From  Mr.  Greenough*8  Address  to  the  Geolo- 
gical Society^  1834.).  In  1822  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Society,  having  been  vice-president  in  1810  and  the  three 
subse<}uent  years.  He  enriched  the  museum  and  library 
with  hberal  donations,  and  the  Transactions  of  the  society 
contain  several  papers  by  him.  The  interest  which  he 
tcK)k  in  the  objects  of  this  society  and  the  collateral 
sciences  continued  unabated  to  the  latest  period  of  his 
prolonged  )i& ;  and  ever  willing  to  consider  himself,  though 
so  fit  to  instruct  others,  as  a  learner,  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Mr.  Webster,  after  he  hadquitted  the  office  of  president  of 
the  Geological  Society.  He  exhibited  a  similar  zeal  in 
respect  to  chemistry,  byattending  the  course  of  chemical 
lectures  at  the  London  University  in  the  year  1832.  In- 
dexed to  the  close  of  his  life,  in  addition  to  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  a  physician,  practical  chemistry,  especiafly 
pharmacy,  with  geology,  and  vegetable  physiology,  con- 
tinued to  engage  his  attention  as  much  as  in  his  earUest 


Tears. 


1 1  deserves  to  be  recorded  that  his  acquaintance  with  the 
phystical  appearance,  as  well  as  chemical  qualities,  of  mi- 
nerals led  him  to  suspect  that  a  substance  sent  from 
Cornwall  by  Dr.  Wavel,  and  which  was  at  first  considered 
^  a  species  of  zeolite^  was  a  mineral  not  before  described, 
a  suspicion  which  was  confirmed  by  the  analysis  of  Davy, 
(See  Transactions  of  Royal  Society ,  1805.)  It  has  ac- 
ojnliogly^  been  designated  JVavellite, 

The  uiterests  of  medicine  were  not  neglected  by  Dr. 
Babington ;  and  in  order  to  promote  its  advancement,  he 
vas  the  chief  means  of  instituting,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  residence,  a  society  called  the  Hunterian, 
for  the  purpose  of  friendlv  meetings  and  the  discussion  of 
medical  topics.  He  also  oecame  a  member  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgicak  Society ;  and  the  first  volume  of  their 
Transactions  contains  a  pa]>er  by  him :  A  Case  of  Expo- 
iure  to  the  Vapour  of  burning  Charcoal. — 1809. 

While  his  mornings  were  devoted  to  the  practice  of  his 
profiession,  his  evenings  were  dedicated  to  study,  or  social 
mteroourse  with  individuals  distinguished  by  their  attain- 
meDttf  or  love  of  science.  He  was  the  personal  friend  of 
Dearly  all  the  most  eminent  scientific  men  of  his  da^,  by 
whom  he  was  as  highly  appreciated  as  he  was  lustly 
esteemed  by  the  pubUo  as  an  able  and  enlightened  phy- 
cciao. 

The  Royal  Society  admitted  him  as  one  of  its  fellows, 
and  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  testified  their  sense  of 
hii  character  by  electing  him  from  among  the  ranks  of  the 
Irf^ntiates  into  the  number  of  the  fellows.  In  1831,  being 
dt-^rous  of  lessening  the  fatigues  attendant  upon  his  exten- 
di ve  practice,  he  removed  from  Aldermanbury  to  Devonshire 
Street,  porUand  Place,  where,  however,  he  continued  to 
'.:>it,  aa  their  physician,  a  few  of  his  attached  friends  and 
patients.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  fatal  influenza  in 
'i.;  spring  of  1 833,  he  zealously  attended  his  patients,  till  at 
L«t«  from  exposure  to  the  evening  air  after  being  present  at  a 
crowded  scientific  meeting,  he  was  attacked  by  that  disease, 
Slid  on  the  29th  of  May  expired  at  his  house  in  Devonshire- 
street,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  The  general 
*x.pres.sion  of  regret  which  followed  the  announcement  of 
Dr.  Babington '8  death  proved  the  estimation  in  which  he 
va»  held*  Not  only  his  numerous  private  friends,  but  all 
the  publio  scientific  bodies  to  which  he  belonged,  lamented 
tifie  loss  which  they  had  sustained  in  the  most  feeling  and 
honourable  manner. 

Ai  a  man,  he  acquired  the  affection  and  esteem  of  all 
s  air»ng  whom  he  moved,  with  whom  he  had  occasion  to 
transact  bttsinesst  ot  to  whom  he  gave  his  ptofessionai  at- 


• 

tendance,  by  his  kind  and  gentle  manners  and  the  warmth 
of  his  heart.  Ever  eager  to  promote  merit,  and  to  render 
men  of  talent  more  useful  to  the  public  by  being  brought 
out  of  inferior  to  more  elevated  situations,  ne  was  above  all 
petty  jealousies,  and  dreaded  no  increase  of  rivals.  It  was 
the  proud  but  just  eulogy  pronounced  upon  him  by  a  con- 
temporary, that  *  he  never  rose  by  depressing  others.*  On 
the  contrary,  his  liberal  and  generous  conduct  towards  the 
junior  members  of  his  profession  forms  one  of  the  brightest 
parts  of  his  character.  One  instance  of  this,  among  many 
others,  was  his  coijduct  towards  the  late  Dr.  Goocn,  who 
bore  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  his  benefactor  in  a  dedica- 
tion at  once  just,  elegant,  and  affecting.  (See  Gooch,  On 
Diseases  peculiar  to  Women,  1829  ) 

As  a  scientific  man,  without  any  ostentation,  he  yet 
greatly  contributed,  during  nearly  half  a  century,  to  the 
promotion  of  many  branches  of  physical  science,  as  well  as 
medical,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  the  study  of  mineralogy 
and  geology,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  will  long  be  felt. 
Though  he  had  a  large  family,  few  of  them  outlived  him ; 
but  among  the  number  are  two  sons,  both  members  of 
the  medicsd  profession. 

For  further  particulars  we  refer  to  the  forthcoming  Me- 
moir  of  his  Life  and  Writings^  by  his  son-in-law,  Richard 
Bright,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, &c. 

BABIROUSSA  is  sometimes  called  the  homed  hog  by 
travellers,  from  the  great  length  and  curved  form  of  its 
upper  iusks,  which  pierce  through  the  upper  lip  and  grow 
upwards  and  backwards  like  the  horns  of  the  ruminantia  :  it 
is  a  species  of  wild  hog  which  inhabits  the  woods  of  Java, 
Celebes,  and  others  of  the  larger  Sunda  isles.  From  its 
more  slender  proportions  and  longer  limbs,  compared  with 
other  species  oi  the  same  genus,  this  animal  has  been  like- 
wise called  the  stag-boar,  and  was  not  altogether  unknown 
to  the  antients ;  at  least  it  seems  probable  that  it  is  the  Sus 
Tetraceros  of  ^lian  Oib.  xviii.,  cap.  10),  and  is  nlainly  re- 
ferred to  by  Pliny  (lib.  viii.,  cap.  52).  For  its  description 
and  history  see  Hog. 

BABOON  (Cynocephalus,  Cuvier),  in  loology,  a  genus 
of  quadrumana,  or  four-handed  mammals,  which  forms 
the  last  link  in  the  chain  that  unites  the  simisB,  properly  so 
called,  with  the  lower  animals.  The  zoological  or  technical 
name  of  this  genus,  Cynocephalus,  is  a  tireek  word  em- 
ployed by  Aristotle  and  other  antient  writers  to  designate 
the  common  species  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  the  C.  Kama 
dryas  of  modern  writers,  and  is  plainly  derived  from  the 
marked  resemblance  which  the  head  and  face  of  these  ani- 
mals bear  to  those  of  a  dog,  and  which,  in  truth,  constitutes 
the  most  distinctive  character  of  the  genus.  The  origin  of 
the  common  name  baboon  is  a  subject  of  greater  doubt 
Skinner  and  other  British  etymologists  are  content  with 
deriving  it  from  our  vernacular  word  oo^e,  without  consider- 
ing that  the  German  pavian,  the  Dutch  baviaan,  the  French 
bcufouin,  and  the  Itsdian  babbuino,  are  manifestly  but  so 
many  d^erent  modes  of  writing  the  same  term.  A  more 
probable  origin  of  all  these  terms  appears  to  be  the  Italian 
babbuino,  from  which  is  likewise  derived,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Aldrovandus,  the  vulgar  Latin  word  papio,  ap- 
plied by  the  writers  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
to  these  animds,  and  which  is  itself  a  diminutive  of  the 
common  Italian  word  babbo,  which  answers  to  our  papa. 

Though  the  baboons  differ  widely  from  the  other  groups 
of  quadrumanous  animals,  and  may  be  readilpr  distinguished 
at  sight  even  by  those  who  are  not  much  m  the  habit  of 
observing  them,  yet  it  has  been  found  not  a  little  diflScuIt  to 
form  such  a  simple  definition  of  the  genus  as  will  compre- 
hend all  the  species  properly  belonging  to  it,  and  also  dis- 
tinguish them  from  those  which  appertain  to  the  proximate 
genera,  Macacus  and  Cercopithecus.  This  diflUculty,  which 
is  indeed  common  to  most  of  the  genera  of  quadrumana, 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  zoological  characters  of  these 
groups  consist  not  in  actua«  differences  of  organic  structure 
so  much  as  in  the  different  degrees  or  modifications  of 
the  same  structure  which  each  exnibits,  and  which,  though 
readily  seized  by  the  eye,  are  not  so  easily  conveyed  to  the 
ear.  Yet  notwithstanoing  this  difllculty  of  defining  their 
limits  and  nature,  the  mc»ifications  in  question  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  studying  the  history  and  structure 
of  these  animals,  and  exercise  a  powerful  infiuence  on 
their  habits.  The  most  marked  and  prominent  of  the 
characters  which  more  immediately  distinguish  the  ba 
boons  from  the  other  8imi»>  consists  in  the  great  pro^ 
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lonffaOon  of  tba  face  and  Jaws,  and  in  tbe  truncated  form 
of  Uie  muzzle,  which  gives  the  whole  head  a  close  resem- 
blance to  that  of  a  large  dog,  and  from  which,  as  already 
observed,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  very  appiooriately  de- 
nominated them  Cynocephali,  or  doe-headea  monkeys. 
In  the  ordinary  quadrumana,  which  have  the  head  and 
face  round  as  m  the  human  species,  the  nose  is  flat,  and 
the  nostrils  situated  about  half-way  between  the  mouth 
and  the  eyes,  the  whole  bearing  no  unapt  resemblance  to 
that  of  a  man  who  has  lost  the  greater  nart  of  his  nose  : 
but  in  the  baboons  this  organ  is  prolonged  uniformly  with 
the  jaws ;  it  even  surpasses  the  Ups  a  little  in  length,  and 
the  nostrils  open  at  the  end  of  it  exactly  as  in  uie  dog. 
Here  tiiere  is  a  marked  difference  in  form  and  development 
from  what  we  observe  in  the  apes  and  other  higher  groups 
of  quadrumana.  The  great  length  of  the  face  detracts 
from  the  size  of  the  skuU ;  the  organs  of  mastication  are 
strongly  developed  to  the  prejudice  of  the  brain  and  intel- 
lectual functions ;  the  facial  angle,  which  has  been  gene- 
rally regardol  as  a  prettv  accurate  measure  of  the  mental 
capacity,  is  reduced  to  SO  ,  whilst  it  is  never  less  than  45° 
in  the  monkeys,  and  among  the  apes  amounts  even  to  60** 
or  65"* ;  and  the  character  of  the  baboons,  as  might  be 
readily  suspected  from  these  indications,  is  less  docile  and 
intelligent  than  that  of  the  kindred  genera.  To  the  same 
prolongation  of  the  face,  and  preponderance  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  head,  is  to  be  attributed,  at  least  in  a  great 
measure,  the  fact  that  the  baboons  less  frequently  assume 
an  erect  posture  than  an^  of  the  other  quadnimana*  and 
are  less  capable  of  maintaining  it  for  anv  length  of 
time.  The  weight  of  the  long  nose,  to  which  the  small  size 
of  the  skull  forms  but  a  very  inefiicient  counterbalance, 
fatigues  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  constantly  tends  to 
make  the  animal  seek  for  support  upon  all  fours,  as  may  be 
observed  in  a  dog  or  a  bear;  and  in  fact  the  baboons 
are  but  very  little  superior  to  these  animals  in  the  faci- 
lity with  which  they  maintain  themselves  in  an  upright 
posture. 

The  compressed  and  robust  form  of  the  body,  and  the 
short,  muscular,  and  powerful  nature  of  the  limbs,  are 
other  characters  which  broadly  distinguish  the  baboons, 
and  exercise  a  very  sensible  influence  upon  their  habits 
and  economy.  Grenerally  speaking,  the  quadrumana  are 
of  a  slender  and  active  make,  with  long  arms  and  legs, 
which  adapt  them  fbor  climbing  and  residing  among  3xe 
branches  of  trees;  but  the  shortness  of  their  limbs,  and  the 
weighty  and  powerful  make  of  their  bodies,  whilst  they  do 
not  entirely  exclude  the  baboons  from  grasping  and  climb- 
ing trees,  nevertheless  render  the  woods  and  forests  a  less 
agreeable  habitat  to  them  than  the  precipitous  sides  of 
rocky  mountains,  where  they  live  in  large  families,  and 
climb  among  the  chffs  with  great  ease  and  security.  Their 
whole  habits,  indeed,  as  well  as  their  organic  structure, 
approximate  these  animals  to  the  ordinary  quadrupeds; 
the  great  development  of  their  organs  of  smell,  the  position 
of  the  nostrils,  which  are  more  conveniently  placed  for  the 
exercise  of  that  function  than  in  the  other  quadrumana ; 
the  robust  make  of  the  extremities  and  the  equality  of  their 
length,  their  gait,  their  habitat,  the  size  and  power  of  their 
canine  teeth,  and  the  nature  of  their  food,  all  indicate  their 
inferiority  to  the  apes  and  monkeys.  And  as  the  habits  of 
animals  are  necessarily  derived  from  their  organization,  as 
the  functions  of  an  instrument  depend  upon  the  component 

Sarts  of  its  structure,  in  proportion  as  the  baboons  are 
egraded  in  the  scale  of  nature  by  their  organic  conforma- 
tion, in  the  same  degree  do  they  participate  in  the  intellec- 
tual inferiority,  and,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
in  the  moral  debasement,  of  the  common  quadrupeds.  Still, 
with  the  general  outlines  of  the  organization,  they  preserve 
much  of  the  character  of  the  other  quadrumana ;  but  it  is 
only  the  worst  part  of  the  character  of  the  apes  and  monkeys 
which  is  exhibited  in  tiie  baboons ; — it  is  their  malignity 
still  further  heightened  by  an  increase  of  physical  force, 
without  their  playfUl  curiosity, — ^their  disgusting  approach 
to  humanity,  without  their  gentleness  and  docility. 

In  their  native  mountains,  the  ordinary  food  of  the  baboons 
is  berries  and  bulbous  roots ;  but  in  the  vicinity  of  human 
habitations  they  make  incursions  into  the  oultivated  fields 
and  eardens,  and  destroy  a  still  greater  quantity  of  grain 
and  fruits  than  they  carry  away  with  tnem.  In  well- 
inhabited  oountriee,  where  they  are  likely  to  meet  with 
iesistanfie«  their  predatory  incursions  are  usually  made 
duxing  the  nighty  and  traveUers  assure  us  that,  taught 


by  experience  of  the  risks  to  whidi  tbey  expose  Aemiebss 

during  such  expeditions,  they  place  sentinels  upon  the  lu^ 
roundmg  trees  and  heights  to  give  tlwm  timely  warning  of 
the  approach  of  dan^r ;  but  in  wilder  and  more  lolitary 
districts,  where  the  thmness  of  the  population  and  the  waot 
of  fire-arms  place  them  on  some  degree  of  equality  with 
the  inhabitants,  they  make  their  forays  in  the  open  day, 
and  dispute  with  the  husbandman  the  fhuts  of  bis  labour. 
'  I  have  myself,*  says  Peaioe,  in  his  £1/0  and  Adveniura 
tnAbysnnia,  *  seen  an  assembly  of  large  monkeys  (baboons) 
drive  the  keepers  from  the  fields  of  grain,  in  spite  of  their 
slines  and  stones,  till  several  people  went  from  the  villa^ 
to  their  assistance,  and  even  then  they  only  retired  slovly, 
seeing  that  the  men  had  no  guns.*    Some  travellers  even 
assert  that  if  the  troop  happens  to  be  surprised  in  the  act  of 
pillaging,  the  sentinels  pay  with  their  lives  for  their  neglect 
of  the  general  sa&ty ;  but  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  individuals  are  freouently  met  with  which  exhibit 
marks  of  ill  usage  firom  tneir  companions,  and  which  even 
sometimes  appear  to  have  been  expelled  from  their  society. 
Others  assure  us  that  the  troop  sometimes  forms  a  long 
chain,  extending  fh>m  the  vicinity  of  their  ordinary  habiu* 
tion  to  the  garden  or  field  which  they  hapiien  to  be  engaged 
in  plundering,  and  that  the  produce  of  their  theft  is  pitched 
from  hand  to  hand  till  it  reaches  its  destination  in  the 
mountains.    By  this  means  they  are  enabled  to  cany  off  a 
much  larger  booty  than  if  every  individual  labouied  for 
his  own  peculiar  benefit ;  but  notwithstanding  this  atten- 
tion to  tne  eeneral  interest,  each  takes  care,  before  re- 
tiring, to  fiU  his  cheek  pouches  with  the  most  choi 
fhiits  or  grains  which  he  can  procure,  and  also,  if  uot 
likely  to  he  pursued,  to  carry  off  quantities  in  his  hands. 
After  these  expeditions  the  whole  troop  retire  to  the  moun- 
tains to  enjoy  their  booty.     They  hkewise  search  with 
avidity  for  the  nests  of  birds,  and  suck  the  eggs ;  but  if  there 
be  young,  they  kill  them  and  destroy  the  nest,  as,  not- 
withstanding the  evident  approximation  of  their  organi- 
zation and  appetites  to  carnivorous  animals,  they  are  never 
known  to  touch  a  living  prey  in  a  state  of  nature,  and 
even  in  captivity  will  ^at  no  flesh   but  what  has  been 
thoroughly  boiled  or  roasted.    In  this  state  we  have  seen 
various  baboons  enjoy  their  mutton  bone,  and  pick  it  with 
apparent  satisfaction,  but  it  was  evidently  an  acquired  habit, 
like  that  of  drinking  porter  and  smoking  tobacco,  which 
they  had  been  taught  by  the  example  of  their  keepers. 

Of  all  the  quadrumana,  the  baboons  are  the  most  fright- 
fully ugly.    Their  small  eyes  deeply  sunk  beneath  huge 
projecting  eyebrows,  their  low  contracted  forehead,  and  the 
very  dimmutive  size  of  their  cranium,  compared  with  the 
enormous  development  of  the  face  and  jaws,  give  them  a 
fierce  and  malicious  look,  which  is  still  further  heightened 
by  their  robust  and  powerful  make,  and  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  enormous  teeth  which  they  do  not  fail  to  dis- 
play upon  the  slightest  provocation.    The  fierceness  and 
brutaUty  of  their  character  and  manners  correspond  with 
the  expression  of  their  physiognomy.      These  characters 
are  most  strongly  displayed  by  the  males ;  but  it  is  more 
especially  when,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  disposition, 
they  aro  agitated  by  the  passion  of  love  or  jealousy,  that 
theur  hatnnd  habitudes  carry  them  to  the  moat  furious  and 
brutal  excess.    In  captivity,  they  are  thrown  into  the  great- 
est agitation  at  the  appearance  of  young  females.    It  is  & 
common  practice  among  itinerant  showmen  to  excite  the 
natural  jealousy  of  their  baboons  by  caressing  or  offering 
to  kiss  the  young  females  who  resort  to  Uieir  exhibitions, 
and  the  sight  never  fails  to  excite  in  these  animals  a 
dcffree  of  rage  bordering  upon  phrensy.     On  one  occasion, 
a  Targe  balx>on  of  the  snecies  which  inhabits  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  {Cynocephalua  porcarius}  escaped  from 
his  place  of  confinement  in  the  '  Jardin  des  Plantes  at 
Paris,  and  far  from  showing  any  disposition  to  return  to  his 
cage,  severely  wounded  two  or  three  of  the  keepers  who 
attempted  to  recapture  him.    After  many  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  induce  him  to  return  quietly,  they  at  length  hit 
upon  a  plan  which  was  successful.     There  was  a  small 
grated  window  at  the  back  part  of  his  den,  at  which  one  of 
the  keepers  appeared  in  company  with  the  daughter  of  the 
superintendent,  whom  he  appeared  to  kiss  and  caress  within 
view  of  the  animal.    No  sooner  did  the  baboon  witness  this 
(kmiliarity,  than  he  flew  into  the  cage  with  the  greatest 
fury,  and  endeavoured  to  unfasten  the  grating  of  the  win- 
dow which  separated  him  from  the  object  of  his  jealousy. 
Whilst  employed  in  this  vain  attempt,  tbo  keepers  took  the 
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rtunitjr  «tf  faiteoiiig  the  dooi  and  Kcurinf;  bim  once 
)  ia  us  place  of  conflnoment.  Nor  ii  thia  a  lolUary 
iiutance  of  tbo  influonce  which  womea  can  exert  over  the 
panioniof  tbeMsavase  iinimBli:  generally  untractable  and 
incorrigible  whilst  uodei  the  managemeot  of  men,  it  uniallf 
happens  that  baboons  sra  most  effectually  tamed  and  Ud  to 
eTeti  more  than  oidinarj  obedience  in  the  hsndi  of  women, 
whose  Kttentiotis  they  oven  appear  to  repay  with  gratitude 
and  affection.  TraTellers  gonietiiiies  spenji  of  tho  danger 
whi<^  woman  nm,  who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  the  aituBtioDB 
vhich  these  animaU  inhabit,  and  affirm  that  the  negresses  on 
the  coast  of  Guinea  are  occasionally  kidnapped  by  the  baboons, 
and  carried  off  to  their  fastnesses:  we  are  even  assured  that 
certain  of  these  women  have  lived  among  tho  baboons  for 
many  yean,  and  that  they  were  prevented  from  escaping, 
by  being  shut  up  in  caves  in  the  mountains,  where,  however, 
they  wera  plenti^lly  fed,  iind  in  other  respects  treated  with 
great  kin^tess.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  these 
arcoubts  reat  upon  authority  which  ia  by  no  means  unex* 
eeptionahle;  credible  and  well-informed  modem  travellers 
do  not  relate  them,  and  even  their  older  and  mora  credulous 
ptedeeessors  give  them  only  from  hearsay. 

In  addition  to  the  mental  and  physical  characters 
already  mentioned,  the  baboons,  besides  the  greU  develop- 
ment of  their  eanine  teeth,  are  distinguished  by  having  a 
nrth  tubercle  upon  the  posterior  molar  of  the  under  jaw, 
in  which  respect  thev  diffbr  from  the  apes  and  cercopi' 
iheci.  and  resemble  the  macaci  and  semnopitheci.  They 
are  furnished  with  lai^  callosities  and  capacious  cheek 
pouches,  and  their  tails,  always  shorter  than  those  of  the 
niBcacks  and  monkeys,  are  carried  erect  at  the  root,  and 
then  hang  pendant  perpendicularly,  like  that  of  a  horse 
which  has  not  been  truncated.  Those  species  which 
have  very  short  tails  carry  them  upright  and  erocL  The 
bones  of  iheur  cheeks,  also,  are  protuberant  snd  form  large 
swelling  on  each  side  of  the  nose ;  and  though  this  cha- 
mcter  u  more  strongly  marked  in  the  mandrill  and  drill 
than  ID  the  other  species,  yet  all  exhibit  it  in  a.  greater  or 
leis  degre«.  It  is  only  since  the  labours  of  MM.  Geoffroy 
and  F.  Cuviar  have  developed  the  true  generic  characters  of 
the  different  groupswbich  compose  the  family  of  quadrumsna, 
that  we  have  become  acquainlad  with  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  these  animals,  and  the  habitats  of  tlie  different 
genera.  We  have  thus  learned  that  the  qusdrumsna  of  the 
Afiican  continent  are  as  distinct  from  those  of  Asia  in  their 
ioolo|^(»l  characters,  as  they  are  in  the  localities  which  they 
inhabit;  in  fact, among  upwards  of  Sfiy  species  of  simim  be- 
longing to  the  old  world,  there  are  only  two  known  instanoes  of 
an  Asiatic  genus  occurring  in  Africa,  or  of  en  African  genus 
oc/Turring  in  Asia-  One  of  these  instances  is  even  doubtful, 
since  the  animal  to  which  it  refers,  the  common  magot  or 
Baxbary  ape,  though  generally  considered  as  a  mscack,  is 
in  reality  an  intermediate  species  between  that  genus  and 
the  baboons,  which  it  resembles  equally  in  its  habitat  as  it 
does  in  ita  powerftd  and  muscular  frame,  and  in  its  general 
habits  and  character,  and  fivm  which  it  only  differs  in  ^e 
comparative  shortneag  of  its  face  and  the  less  truncated  Sam 
of  its  nose.  These,  to  be  sure,  are  very  ossential  characten 
in  the  true  baboons ;  but  in  all  departments  of  loology  we 
find  intermediate  species  which  partake,  as  it  were,  equally 
of  the  characteristic  forms  and  organiiation  of  two  or 
even  three  conterminous  genera,  andvrhich  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  include  in  either,  without  a  considerable  re- 
laxBtson  in  the  strict  import  of  their  respective  deSnitions, 
The  other  instance  to  which  we  have  alluded  regards  a  real 
■pectes  of  baboon,  the  f^oosyiAa/iM  Aamoffna*  of  authors, 
which  is  found  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  which  forms  the 
only  indisputable  instance  of  any  quadrumanous  animal 
being  commm  to  both  those  continents.  In  other  respects 
the  baboons  are  a  strictly  African  genus  ;  they  inhabit  all 
the  great  mountain  rangM  of  this  continent,  from  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  ai« 
capable  of  supporting  a  much  lower  degree  of  temperature 
than  any  of  the  other  quadrumana.  The  lofty  mountains  of 
Samen  in  Abyssinia,  and  the  bleak  and  desolate  range  of  the 
Sneenwberg  m  South  Africa,  are  both  tennnted  by  nume- 
rons  troops  of  these  animals,  which  appear  to  prefer  the 
more  rigorous  dims te  of  these  elevated  regions  to  tne  hot  and 
sultry  forests  of  the  lower  plains.  Fischer,  the  most  recent 
writer  upon  mammalogy,  enumerates  eleven  different  species 
cf  baboons,  but  it  ia  evident  that  some  of  those  which  he 
dtfcribec  are  the  females  or  young  of  other  species ;  and 
in  fact  ttw  most  judicious  naturaUsts,  tboao  vho  describe 


from  their  own  oiiginal  observations,  do  not  reckon  mote 
than  five  or  six.  llie  following  are  very  dbtincUy  marked, 
and  have  been  universally  admitted. 


I.  The  Chaema  (C.  poredriui,  Desmaiest).  The  colour 
of  this  species  is  a  uniform  dark  brown,  almost  black,  mixed 
throughout  with  a  dark  green  shade,  deepest  on  the  head 
and  along  the  ridge  of  the  back,  and  paler  on  the  anterior 
part  of  toe  shoulders,  and  on  the  flanks.  The  hair  over 
the  whole  body  is  lonR  snd  shaggy,  more  particularly 
on  the  neck  and  shoulders  of  the  mates,  where  it  forms  a 
distinct  mane ;  each  hair  is  of  a  light  grey  colour  for  some 
distance  from  the  root,  and  afterwards  annulated  through- 
out its  entire  length,  with  distinct  rings  alternately  black 
and  dark  green,  sometimes,  though  but  rarely,  intermixed 
with  a  few  of  a  lighter  and  yellowish  shade.  The  green 
predominates  on  the  head  more  than  on  other  parts;  the 
fiwe  and  ears  are  naked,  as  are  likewise  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet;  the  interior  surfaces  of  the 
arms  snd  thighs  are  but  thinly  covered  with  hair,  which  is 
long  and  of  a  uniform  dark-hrown  colour ;  the  hair  on  the 
toes  is  short,  bristly,  and  uniformly  black ;  the  neck  and 
shoulders  of  the  mate  are  f^imished  with  a  mane  of  long 
shaggy  hair,  which  is  wanting  in  the  females  and  voung ; 
and  tho  cheeks  of  both  sexes  nave  small  whiskers  dirocled 
backwards,  and  of  a  greyish  colour.  The  tail  is  rather  more 
than  half  the  length  of  the  body,  and  ia  terminated  by  a 
tun  of  long  blacll  hair ;  the  skin  of  the  hands,  bee,  and 
ears,  is  of  a  very  dark  violet-blue  colour,  with  a  paler  ring 
surrounding  each  eye ;  the  whole  of  the  upper  eyelids  are 
while,  as  in  the  Mangabey  {Cermpithecutfuliginattui  ;  the 
nose  projects  a  little  beyond  the  upper  lip,  the  nostrils 
are  separated  by  a  small  depression  or  rut,  as  in  the  dog 
and  other  carnivorous  animals,  and  the  callosities  are  less 
strongly  marked  than  in  most  other  species  of  this  genus. 
In  the  adult  animal  the  muiile  is  extremely  prolonged  in 
comparison  with  the  skull,  which  is  proportionally  con- 
tracted and  flattened ;  the  young  on  the  contrary  have  the 
region  of  the  brain  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  face,  the  head  considerably  Munder,  and  in  form  re- 
sembling that  of  the  adult  monkeys  (eercopilhed). 

The  Chaema,  so  called  from  the  Hottentot  word  TChac- 
kamma,  the  aboriginal  name  of  Ihis  baboon  in  South  Africa, 
is  one  of  the  largeist  species  of  the  present  genus,  and  when 
fhll  grown,  is  equal  in  size,  and  much  superior  in  strength,  to 
a  common  English  mastiff.  This  animal  inhabits  the 
mountains  throughout  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  associates  in  families  more  or  less  numerous.  They  are 
still  found  on  the  Table  Mountain  above  Cape  Town,  though 
they  do  not  exist  in  such  numbers  as  they  appear  to  have 
done  formerly.  Still,  however,  they  pay  occasional  visits 
to  the  gardens  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  with 
such  skill  and  caution,  that  even  the  most  watchful  dogs, 
as  we  are  assured  by  Professor  licbtenstein,  cannot  always 
prevent  them.  'Although,'  he  remarks, .' Kolbe  some- 
I  what  exaggeratet  the  regular  and  concerted  manner  in 
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Vrbich  their  robberies  are  carried  on,  yet  it  is  very  true  that 
they  go  in  large  companies  upon  their  marauding  parties, 
reciprocally  to  support  each  other,  and  carry  off  their  plunder 
in  greater  security/  Their  common  food  consists  of  the 
bulbous  roots  of  mfferent  plants,  particularly  of  the  babiana 
[see  Babiana,  p.  226] ;  these  they  dig  up  with  their  fingers 
and  peel  them  with  their  teeth*  and  heaps  of  the  parings 
are  frequently  seen  near  the  large  stones  upon  which 
the  baboons  delight  to  sit  and  look  round  them.  In  as- 
cending the  kloofe  or  passes  in  the  mountains  of  South 
Africa,  which  are  f)requently  steep,  narrow,  and  dangerous, 
travellers  often  disturb  troops  of  these  animals  which  have 
been  sunning  themselves  on  the  rocks :  if  not  attacked, 
they  scamper  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  yelling  and 
screamine  ;  but  if  fired  at  and  wounded,  they  no  sooner  get 
beyond  the  range  of  the  gun,  than  they  commence  rolling 
and  throwing  down  stones,  and  otherwise  resenting  the  in- 
jury. A  full-erown  chacma  is  more  than  a  match  for  two 
good  dogs,  and  though  there  is  no  animal  which  hounds 
pursue  with  so  much  fury,  yet  the  boors  of  the  interior 
would  rather  set  their  dogs  upon  a  lion  or  panther  than 
upon  one  of  these  baboons. 

2.  The  Derrias  (C  hamadryas^  Linnaeus),  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  baboons,  and  probably  the  only  species 
of  this  genus  known  to  the  antients,  inhabits  the  mountains 
of  Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  and  grows  to  the  size  of  a  large 
pointer,  measuring  upwards  of  four  feet  when  standing 
erect,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  face 
of  this  species  is  extremely  elongated,  naked,  and  of  a  dirty 
fiesh  colour,  with  a  lighter  ring  surrounding  the  eyes  ;  the 
nostrik,  as  in  the  dog.  are  separated  by  a  slight  furrow ;  the 
head,  neck,  shoulders,  and  all  the  fore  part  of  the  body  as 
far  as  the  loins,  are  covered  with  long  shaggy  hair ;  that  on 
the  hips,  thighs,  and  legs,  is  short,  and,  contrasted  with  the 
former,  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  chpped,  so  that 
the  whole  animal  bears  no  unapt  resemblance  to  a  French 
poodle.  The  hair  of  the  occiput  and  neck  is  upwards  of  a  foot 
m  length,  and  forms  a  long  mane  which  falls  back  over  the 
shoulders,  and  at  a  distance  looks  something  like  a  full  short 
cloak.  The  whiskers  are  broad  and  directed  backwards,  so 
as  to  conceal  the  ears ;  their  colour,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
bead,  mane,  and  fore  part  of  the  body,  is  a  mixture  of  light 
grey  and  cinereous,  each  hair  being  marked  with  numerous 
alternate  rings  of  these  two  colours ;  the  short  hair  of  the 
hips,  thighs,  and  extremities  is  of  a  uniform  cinereous 
brown  colour,  rather  lighter  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
thighs  than  on  the  other  parts ;  a  dark-brown  line  nasses 
down  the  middle  of  the  back,  the  hands  are  almost  jet  black, 
and  the  feet  are  rusty  brown.  The  tail  is  about  half  the 
length  of  the  body,  and  is  carried  drooping  as  in  other 
baboons  ;  it  is  terminated  by  a  brown  tuft  of  long  hair ;  the 
callosities  are  large  and  of  a  dark  flesh  colour ;  the  palms 
of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  dark  brown.  The  female 
when  full  grown  is  equal  to  the  male  in  point  of  size,  but 
differs  considerably  in  the  length  and  colour  of  the  hair. 
This  sex  wants  the  mane  which  ornaments  the  neck  of  the 
male,  and  is  covered  over  the  whole  body  with  short  hair  of 
equal  length,  and  of  a  uniform  deep  olive-brown  colour, 
slightly  mixed  with  green.  The  throat  and  breast  are  but 
sparingly  covered  with  hair,  and  the  skin  on  these  parts,  as 
well  as  on  the  face,  hands,  and  callosities,  is  of  a  deep  tan 
colour.  Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg,  who  have  given  a  very 
complete  history  and  description  of  this  species  in  their  ex- 
cellent work  entitled  Symbolof  Phync€Bt  now  m  process  of 
publication,  compare  the  female  aerrias  to  a  bear,  whilst 
the  copious  mane  which  adorns  the  fore  quarters  of  the  male 
gives  to  that  sex  much  of  the  external  form  and  appear- 
ance of  a  small  lion.  The  young  of  both  sexes  resemble 
the  female,  and  the  large  whiskers  and  manes  of  the  males 
only  begin  to  make  their  appearance  when  the  animals  ar- 
rive at  their  full  growth  and  mature  age,  that  is,  when  they 
have  completed  their  second  dentition.  At  this  period  they 
undergo  as  great  a  change  in  their  mental  propensities 
as  in  theijr  physical  appearance.  While  young  they  are 
gentle,  docile,  and  playfiil,  but  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired 
their  full  development,  they  become  sulky,  malicious,  and 
morose. 

This  species  inhabits  Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  but  is  not 
fi)und  eitner  in  Bgypt  or  Nubia,  though  its  figure  is  often 
sculptured  on  the  antient  monuments  of  both  these  coun- 
tries. Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg  found  large  troons  of  them 
in  Wadi  Kanim  and  in  the  mountains  near  the  city  of 
.Gumfiid  in  the  country  of  the  Wahabees,  aa  well  as  ia  the 


mountams  above  Arkeeko  on  the  Red  Sea ;  and  we  learn 
from  Salt  and  Pearce  that  they  are  extremely  common  upon 
all  the  high  lands  in  Tigre.     The  travellers  above-tnea- 
tioned  found  troops  of  a  hundred  and  upwards  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Eilet,  in  the  chain  of  the  Taranta.  These  were 
usually  composed  of  ten  or  a  dozen  adult  males,  and  about 
twenty  adult  females ;  the  remainder  of  the  troop  was  made 
up  of  the  young  of  the  four  or  five  preceding  years.    When 
seen  at  a  distance  approaching  a  small  stream  for  the  pur- 
pose of  quenching  their  thirst,  they  bore  a  close  resem 
blance  to  a  flock  of  wild  hogs ;  and  it  was  observed  tbat  the 
young  ones  always  led  the  van,  and  that  the  old  males 
brought  up  the  rear,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
whole  family  continually  under  their  immediate  obser\aiion. 
They  did  not  appear  to  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
Gallas  and  Abyssinians,  out  when  the  European  travellers 
approached,  whom  they  probably  distrusted  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  fire-arms,  the  old  males  abandoned  their 
station  in  the  rear,  and  placed  themselves  between  the 
troop  and  their  pursuers,  so  that  it  was  found  very  difficult  to 
procure  specimens  of  either  the  females  or  the  young.  When 
they  first  observed  the  travellers  approaching,  they  all  stood 
up  on  their  hind  fdet  for  the  purpose  of  exaiuininj:;  them, 
the  old  males*  baring  driven  away  the  females  and  young 
animals,  remained  in  this  position  till  the  near  approach  of 
the  party  compelled  them  also  to  retire,  when  the  whole 
troop  scampered  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  making 
them  resound  with  their  shrill  clamour.    The  Arabic  name 
of  this  animal  is  ro&aA  or  robba;  the  Abyssinians  call  it 
derritUt  according  to  Pearce' s  orthography,  or  harrai,  ac- 
cording to  the  spelling  of  Hemprich. 

The  name  of  this  species  in  the  antient  Ethiopic  or  Gixi, 
the  learned  language  of  the  Abyssinians,  is  tot  or  tota. 
The  figure  of  this  animal,  in  a  sitting  posture,  is  common 
upon  the  antient  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Nubia ;  small 
metal  images  of  it  have  been  dug  up  among  the  ruins  of 
Memphis  and  Hermopolis,  and  mummies  containing  the 
embalmed  body  of  the  animal  are  still  found  among  the 
catacombs.  Strabo,  indeed  (p.  812),  in  mentioning  Hermo- 
polis as  the  centre  of  the  adoration  paid  to  the  cyiiocephalui, 
says  that  the  Babylonians  in  the  ricinit^'  of  Memphis  paid 
divine  honours  to  the  cepus:  yet  though  the  geographer 
makes  use  of  very  different  names,  and  though  these,  in 
reality,  apply  to  very  different  animals,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  they  both  refer,  in  the  present  instance,  to 
the  same  species ;  no  quadrumanous  animal  is  ever  found 
represented  upon  the  sacred  monuments  of  antient  £g)pt. 
except  the  baboon,  nor  have  the  images  of  any  other  species 
ever  been  dug  up  in  searching  for  antiquities.  One  or  two 
instances,  indeed,  occur  in  the  representations  of  profane 
subjects,  such  as  the  procession  of  a  returning  conqueror,  in 
which  monkeys  (cercopitheci)  are  introduced,  as  for  in- 
stance the  painting  discovered  at  Thebes  by  the  late  Mr. 
Salt,  and  represented  by  Minutoli  (tab.  xil.,  fig.  9),  in  which  a 
monkey  is  represented  riding  on  the  neck  of  a  camelopard  ; 
but  this  was  manifestly  intended  merely  to  fix  the  locality 
of  the  country  or  people  whose  subjection  the  triumph  was 
meant  to  commemorate,  and  by  no  means  indicates  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  divine  honours  which  were  paid  to  the 
baboon.  Neither  does  the  female  ever  appear  to  be  repre- 
sented as  an  object  of  worship;  all  the  figures  and  images 
seem  to  be  those  of  males,  as  is  proved  by  the  mane  which 
covers  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  which  gives  a  fulness 
to  the  fore  part  of  the  body  in  this  sex  which  is  wanting  in 
the  other. 

3.  The  common  baboon  {Cpapio,  Desmarest)  is  of  a  uni- 
form yellowish  brown  colour,  slightly  shaded  with  sandy  or 
light  red  upon  the  head,  shoulders,  body,  and  extremiues ; 
the  whiskers  alone  are  of  a  light  fawn  colour;  the  face,  ean^. 
and  hands  are  naked  and  entirely  black,  the  upper  eye-lids 
white,  and  also  naked,  and  the  tail  about  half  the  length  of 
the  body,  but  not  terminated  by  the  tuft  which  distinguishes 
it  in  the  last  two  species.  The  hair  of  the  occiput  and  neck 
it  rather  longer  than  that  on  the  neck  and  shoulders,  hut  is 
neither  so  long  nor  so  thick  as  to  give  it  any  resemblance 
to  the  mane  of  the  chacma  or  derrias ;  neither  is  the  face 
of  the  present  species  so  much  prolonged  as  in  these 
two  animals;  the  nose,  however,  is  advanced  rather  be- 
yond the  extremity  of  the  lips,  and  has  the  nostrils  opening 
as  in  the  other  baboons ;  the  cheeks  are  considerably 
swollen  immediately  below  the  eyes,  after  which  the  breadth 
of  the  face  contracts  suddenly,  giving  the  mulrie  or  nose 
the  appearanoe  of  hsving  been  broken  in  that  situatioii  bv 
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*I«TrUo«.  ThBwbiakKsare  not  m  tluoklr  fbrakhed 
•s  in  the  ipeoias  already  desoribed ;  they  are.  however, 
rquilty  lUreoted  baokwards.  but  do  not  conceal  the  i 
nlncb  are  black,  naked, and  lets  regulaily  oval  than  in 
inrl  [he  generality  of  the  siniiee.  Tbe  nnder  parti  of  the 
budv,  the  breast,  belly,  abdomen,  and  inner  faee  of  the 
nnns  and  th^ha,  aie  »ery  sparingly  famished  with  long 
hairs  of  a.  uniform  brown  colour.  The  females  and  young 
'hlTer  in  no  otber>reipeot  tram  the  adult  malee,  exoept  in 
beinif  of  a  lighter  and  more  active  make. 

Thi»  speciea  inhabit*  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  is  that 
miMt  commonly  seen  iibjut  the  street*,  and  in  menageries 
(nd  muaeums.  In  youth  it  i*  gentle,  curious,  gluttonous, 
and  inwasantly  in  motion,  smacking  its  lips  quickly,  and 
cbatteriug  when  it  wishes  to  beg  cantrik>utions  from  its 
visiien,  and  acteaming  loudly  when  refiised  or  tantalised. 
As  it  grows  older,  however,  it  eeasas  to  be  Euoiliar,  and 
usumes  all  the  motoM  look  and  repnUive  manners  which 
(baracterisa  the  baboons  in  general.  The  specimen  obseirod 
by  BuBbn  was  fbll  grown,  and  exhibited  all  the  ferocity  of 
dUposition  and  intractability  of  nature  common  to  the  rest 
oT  lb  kind.  '  It  was  not  (aaya  he)  altogether  hideous,  and 
;et  it  excited  horror.  It  appeared  to  be  continually  in  a 
■tate  of  savage  ferocity,  grinding  its  teeth,  perpetually  reit- 
lc«t,  and  agitated  by.  unprovoked  Airy.  It  was  obliged  to 
be  kept  shut  np  in  an  iron  cage,  of  which  it  shook  the  bars 
n  powerftilly  with  its  hands  as  to  inspire  the  speetatois 
•ith  apprehension.  It  was  a  stout-built  animal,  whose 
nervous  limbs  and  compressed  form  indicated  great  force 
snd  agility  j  and  thongh  the  length  and  thickness  of  its 
*ii^strf  ooat  made  it  appear  to  be  much  larger  than  it  was 
■n  reality,  it  waa  nevertheless  so  stroog  and  active  that  it 
laizbl  have  raadilf  worsted  the  attacks  of  several  unarmed 
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4.  The  UandriU  (C.  Mornum  and  C.  ifaimon,  Lin- 
r«as)  is  the  largest  of  the  whole  genus,  and  may  be  readily 
lijiiriKuished  from  all  the  other  babo(»is  by  tbe  enormous 
rrntuberance  of  its  cheeks,  and  the  bright  and  variegated 
'  liourv  which  mark  them,  as  well  as  by  its  short  upright 
t  A.  Tbe  full-grown  mandrill  measures  above  Ave  Jeet 
Q  Htanding  upright;  the  limbs  are  short  and  powerful. 


iv  body  thick  and  extremely  robust,  the  head  large  and 
Inmost  destitute  of  forehead,  the  eye-broirs  remarkably  pro- 
mmcDt,  the  eyes  small  and  deeply  sunk  in  the  head, 


sise,  and  forming  pro- 
as large  aa  a  man  s  flat, 
tuirked  transversely  with  numerous  alternate  ribs  of  light 
Hue,  scuiet  and  deep  purple,  the  tall  not  more  than  a 
c-iuple  of  inchea  in  length,  and  generally  carried  erect; 


ulnry  grey  beneath,  and  the  chin  i*  ftimiahed  underneath 
vith  a  amoU  pointed  yellow  beard.  The  hair  of  the  tan- 
bead  and  templaa  is  directed  upwards  so  as  to  meet  in  a 
pMDt  on  the  crown,  which  gives  the  head  a  triangular  ap- 
pearaitee ;  the  ean  are  naked,  angulai  at  their  superior  and 
posterior  borders,  and  of  a  bluish  biack  odcur ;  and  tbe 
VunU  aad  lipe  an  ]»t^o,  awoUen,  and  rwtabwanl.    Tlw 
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fonuT  It  sniraitided  above  with  an  elBTaled  lim  ta  lierdsr, 
and  truncated  like  the  snout  of  a  bog,— a  character  which 
we  have  observed  in  no  other  baboon,  and  which  leads  us 
to  suspect  that  the  mandrill  is  the  species  that  Aristotle 
incidentally  mentions  by  tbe  name  of  ChtBropilbecus  (xoi- 

eiri9f|coc),  {Hut.  Anim,  lib.  iL  cap.  2,)  and  which  may 
ive  been  brought  into  Egypt  or  Greece  by  the  mer* 
chants  who  kept  up  a  regular  intetcourse  between  Egypt 
and  the  countries  of  the  interior.     There  are  other  con- 


the  mandrill,  for  instance,  would  lead  Aristotle  to  compare 
it  with  the  ape  or  pithteua  (Tldijeoc),  rather  than  with  the 
other  simin,  all  of  which  have  tails  OF  considembie  length ; 
and  the  truncated  fbrm  of  the  snout  would  readily  suggest 
its  simiUrily  to  the  hog  {xnioot)-  We  are  aware  that  the 
choerop  ith  ecus  of  the  Greek  philosopher  has  been  generally 
identified  with  the  common  baboon  or  tbe  demas;  but 
neither  of  these  species  possesses  any  character  which  justi- 
fies that  supposition ;  and  besides,  the  derrias  is  indis- 
putably allowed  to  be  the  species  designated  by  the  muL-h 
m(»:e  appropriate  name  of  cynocephalus  (rrvocifaXoc.)  Nor 
does  the  mandrill  differ  much  in  its  general  form  and 
appearance  (rora  the  pithecue  of  Aristotle,  which  was  the 
common  magot  or  Barbary  ape  (Maeacu*  inuat) :  there 
is  no  very  great  difference  in  the  sise  of  these  animals,  their 
colour  is  very  nearly  the  same,  both  are  eaually  reniarkalile 
for  the  powerful  make  of  their  bodies,  ana  the  sinewy  cha- 
racter of  their  short  stout  limbs ;  and  in  fact  tbe  only 
striking  difference  which  exists  between  them  is  the  pro- 
longed, truncated,  ssrinish  snout  of  the  one,  and  the  round 
head  and  short  fere  of  the  other.  Thus  we  can  very  satis- 
factorily account  for  both  members  of  the  compound  name 
emplo^  by  Aristotle ;  nor  can  an  objection  be  feirly  taken 
to  the  approximation  which  we  have  here  made  of  his 
chceropithecuB  to  the  mandrill  of  Guinea,  on  account  of 
tbe  extremely  limited  knowledge  which  the  antient  Greeks 
poisessed  of  the  western  coasts  of  Afrioa;  since  we  knuw 
that  they  were  well  acquainted  with  other  animals  from  the 
same  ot  even  a  more  ntmote  locality ;  such,  for  instance, 
aa  the  gnu  (Antiiope  gmi),  which  is  clearly  the  cal6blepas 
of  antient  writers,  and  the  pecasse  or  buffalo  of  the  Gold 
Cout 

The  females  and  young  mandrills  differ  from  the  adult 
at«*  in  the  shorter  and  less  protubennt  ferm  of  the  muzKle, 
which  is  moreover  of  a  uniform  blue  colour;  the  cheek- 
bones have  htlle  or  DO  elevation  above  the  general  plane  of 
the  face,  nor  are  they  marked  with  the  longitudinal  furrows 
which  give  the  other  sex  so  singular  an  appearanoe;  at 
least  they  are  far  finm  being  so  prominently  developed.  It 
is  only  indeed  when  they  have  completed  their  Becond  den- 
tition that  these  characters  are  fiilty  displayed  in  the  males, 
and  that  tbe  extremity  of  the  musile  assumes  that  bright 
red  hue  by  which  it  is  so  remarkablv  distinguished. 

Tbe  mandrill  is  often  mentioned  by  travellers,  and  bears 
tbe  diSbrent  names  of  tmilten,  ehorat,  bog^,  barri*,  &c, 
■oeording  to  the  language  or  dialect  of  the  tribes  in  whose 
territories  it  bas  been  observed.  It  is  described  as  being 
amaiingty  powerftil  and  mischievous,  but  many  traits  uf 
its  character  and  habits  hsTo  been  confounded  with 
those  of  the  chimpaniee  (Pilkecw  troglodytet),  a  very  dif* 
ferent  animal.  Its  mental  character  and  habits  do  not  differ 
sensibly  from  those  of  tbe  other  baboons,  except  that  it 
becomes,  in  advanced  age,  still  more  morose  and  lascivious. 
Those  which  have  beni  observed  in  a  domestic  stale 
are  generally  remarked  to  have  had  a  strong  taste  fiir 
spirituous  and  fermented  liquors ;  a  remarkably  fine  indi- 
vidual, which  was  long  kept  at  Exeter  Change,  and  after- 
wards at  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  drank  his  pot  of 


with  his  quart  pot  beside  him,  and  amoking  his  short  ping 
with  all  toe  gravity  and  perseverance  of  a  Dutchman.  In 
a  state  of  nature,  his  great  strength  and  malicious  ebaracter 
render  the  mandrill  a  tnlv  formidable  animal.  As  they 
generally  march  in  laige  nands,  they  prove  more  than  a 
match  for  any  other  inhabitant  of  the  forests,  and  are  even 
said  to  attack  end  drive  the  elephants  away  from  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  have  fixed  their  residence.  The  inha- 
bitants of  these  countries  themselves  are  afraid  to  pass 
through  the  woods  unless  in  large  companies  and,  well 
armed;  and  it  is  said  that  the  mandrills  will  even  watcb 
their  oypeitiuiity  when  the  men  u*  to  the  Held*,  to  plundw 


the  tttgro  villa^  of  every  thing  eataltle,  and 
attemtit  to  cury  off  the  women  into  the  woods. 


T)i«  Drill  <C.  lanaipbviu). 

S,  The  Drill  (C.  leucophtew,  F.  Cuvier)  ii  a  species 
only  recently  admitted  by  the  most  judicions  modern  natu- 
ralists, thouzh  long  since  described  by  Pennant,  and  after 
him  by  vanous  other  writers.  It  is  likewise  a  native  of 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  and,  like  the  mandrill,  is  diitin- 
piished  by  a  short,  erect,  stumpy  tail,  scarcely  two  inches 
m  length,  and  covered  with  short  bristly  hair.  The  cheeks 
are  not  so  protuberant  as  in  that  spedes,  neither  are 
they  marked  with  the  same  variety  of  colours ;  and  the 
size  and  power  of  the  animal  are  much  inferior.  The 
colours  of  the  body  bear  some  resemblance  to  tboaa  of  the 
mandrill,  but  they  are  more  mixed  with  green  on  the 
upper  parts,  and  an  of  a  lighter  or  more  silvery  hue  beneath. 
l%e  head,  back,  sides,  outer  surface  of  the  limbs,  a  band  at 
the  base  of  the  neck,  and  the  backs  of  the  fore-hands,  are 
furnished  with  very  long  fine  hair,  of  a  light-brown  colour 
at  the  root,  and  fh>m  thence  to  the  point  marked  with 
alternate  rings  of  black  and  yellow,  the  two  last  colours 
alone  appearing  externally,  and  by  their  mixture  ^ving 
rise  to  the  greenish  shade  that  predominates  over  all  the 
upper  parts  of  the  head  and  body.  The  under  parts  of  the 
body  are  eanally  covered  with  long  lino  hair,  but  of  a 
uniform  light -brown  or  silvery  grey  colour,  and  more 
sparingly  furnished  than  on  the  bnck  and  sides  ;  the  whis- 
keis  are  thin  and  directed  backwards ;  there  is  a  small 
orange-coloured  beard  on  the  chin ;  the  hair  on  the  temples 
is  directed  upwards,  and,  meeting  from  bath  sides,  forms  a 
pointed  ridge  or  crest  on  the  crown  of  tho  bead ;  and  the 
tail,  short  as  it  ii.  is  terminated  by  a  small  brush.  The  face 
and  ears  ere  naked,  and  of  a  glossy  black  colour  like  polished 
ebony ;  the  cheek-bones  form  prominent  elevations  on  each 
aide  of  the  nose,  as  in  the  mandrill,  only  not  nearly  so 
large;  neither  are  they  marked  with  the  same  series  of 
alternate  ridges  and  f^irrows,  nor  with  the  brilliant  and 
i>aried  colours,  which  render  that  species  so  remarkable ;  the 
pUms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  are  also  naked  in 
the  drill,  and  of  a  deep  copper  colour;  the  colour  of  the 
skia,  when  seen  beneath  the  hair,  is  uniform  dark-blue, 
and  that  of  the  naked  calloaities  bright-red.  The  female 
difl^  from  the  male  by  her  smaller  size,  shorter  head,  and 
much  paler  colour ;  and  the  young  mates  exhibit  the  same 
chaiaetars  up  to  the  time  of  their  second  dentition. 

The  wood  baboon,  the  cinereous  baboon,  and  the  yellow 
baboon  of  Pennant,  are  all  manifestly  referable  tu  this 
■peeies,  and  differ  only  from  the  differenee  of  the  age  and 
sex.  of  the  specimens  fimn  which  he  took  his  descriplion. 
The  habits  and  manners  of  the  drill  have  not  been  observed 
tn  a.  state  of  nature,  nor  do  we  find  the  animal  itself  indi- 
cated in  the  works  of  any  of  the  travellers  which  we  have 
consulted.  In  its  native  country  it  is  probably  confounded 
wilh  the  mandrill,  at  least  by  casual  and  passing  observers, 
but  it  is  frequently  brought  into  this  country,  and  is  well 
known  as  a  menagerie  animal.  Its  habits  in  confinement 
do  not  appear  to  difier  in  any  material  respect  from  those  of 
its  congeners.  Those  individuals  which  we  have  observed 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society,  and  in  other  col- 
kclions,  were  all  of  immature  age  and  growth,  and  oonae- 
queoUy  esliibited  Uttle  of  the  fierce  and  intnct«bl»einiit 
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of  the  adult  babooiUftfoaiBTipeoief.  They  vers  in  genwil 
silent,  sedate,  and  suffioieally  gentie,  when  not  tanti^ud 
with  food  01  otherwise  strongly  excited ;  but  the  glaoof 
ferocity  of  their  natural  temper  was,  neveitheless,  gnduilly 
beginning  to  show  itself  in  thoee  which  had  acqairei)  a 
emtain  aiae  and  itren^th,  and  there  can  be  hltle  dmibi  that 
the  adult  males  exhibit  all  the  repulsive  and  inilidDnt 
character  of  tiie  kindred  spedes. 

Some  writers  have  enumerated  two  or  three  other  >p«ciM 
of  baboons,  but  they  are  fbt  the  most  part  ficiiliouB,  or  lefcT 
to  difibrent  ages  or  sexes  of  one  ix  other  of  those  which  ir« 
here  described.  The  C.  babouirt  of  Desmareat,  for  initiaee, 
is  confldcnlly  declared  by  Hemprich  and  Ehtenfaerg  to  be 
the  young  male  of  the  derrias,  C.  hamadryai. 

BA'BkIAS,  or  BA'BRIUS,  according  to  Snidai,*Ril« 
a  collection  of  .iSscnnan  fables  in  ten  book*,  which  tw  tunicd 
from  proae  into  chidiambicB.  [SeeAsopandCBOLiANBTc] 
Avianu^  in  the  preface  to  his  fU>les,  states  that  the  fsblei 
of  Babrius  were  contained  in  two  vtdumee,  by  which  he 
means  ndls  of  papyrus.  The  ten  bookimentimedbySflidu 
were  diviabiu  of  the  faUes  themselTes,  such,  for  eiamplt, 
as  the  twelve  books  (^  La  Fontaine's  fUilM.  Pmmthemu- 
ner  in  which  Avianus  mentioas  Babrius  in  the  pteface  In 
bis  Latin  fables,  and  from  the  occurrence  of  some  venet  of 
Babrius  in  the  Homeric  Lexicon  of  Apolloniua,  who  piO' 
bably  lived  in  the  Augustan  age,  or  somewhat  esilier,  it 
may  be  coi^ectured  that  Babrius  flourished  within  hslf  x 
century  before  that  period.  All  other  circumstances  reUliig 
to  him  are  however  unknown;  nu  would  any  of  his  wriliegs 
have  come  down  to  us  if  they  had  not  been  used  by  Uie 
transcribers  and  ridacteuri  in  the  middle  ages,  as  liw 
foundation  of  their  versions  of^^sopian  fiddes.  In  hum 
cases  the  copyist  was  fortunately  contented  to  transoibe, 
with  only  a  few  variations,  the  metrical  original  of  Babhiu; 
and  thus  some  of  the  choliambic  fables  of  this  poet  hiit 
been  preserved  in  the  form  of  prose  in  different  mauuscripl 
collections  of  the  -Bsopian  fables.  A  few  fables  haralikt- 
wise  been  preserved  accidentally  -in  an  entire  form,  nd 
.  several  fragments  are  cited  in  the  Lexicon  of  Suidat.  C<il- 
'  leotions  of  the  extant  fables  and  fragments  of  Ibis  imt 
have  been  made  by  several  scholara,  (See  Tjrrwhiu'a  i^ 
I  lertaliodeBabrio;  Schneider's  Fa6u/(».^#op»f»,  Vrsiidw-. 
1812;  Berger,  Babrii  Fabularum  Cholieanbicarum  \M 
tree;  Bishop  BlomQeld  in  the  Muiewn  Crilieton,  volL; 
Mr.  Burgee  b  the  CUuticat  Journal,  vols.  xxv.  and  uvt; 
and  an  article  in  the  Phtlologieai  JHuteum,  vol.  i  pp-  S90- 
304,  which  last  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  veniAca- 
tion  of  Babrius,  and  an  amended  edition  of  his  fhblea.)  Vn 
language  of  Babrius  is  extremely  terse  and  elegant,  sad  bit 
style  ofnarration  lively,  pointed,  and  simple ;  and  even  the 
small  number  of  bis  fables  which  have  been  rescued  (run 
different  manuscripts  (about  twenty),  are,  in  our  opinion, 
sufficient  to  put  him  on  a  level  with  La  Fontaine,  the  beit 
fabulist  of  modem  times.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  th>> 
no  manuscript  of  bis  bbles  should  have  been  preaenai. 
which  were  evidently  extant  till  a  comparatively  lenni 

'^BABUYA'NES  ISLANDS.  A  clusterofsmall  i»UiniJ 
and  islets  forming  part  of  the  Philippines,  and  lying  (a  tl>< 
north  of  Luzon  or  Lu^onia,  the  most  considerable  of  ibe 
group.  Babuyan,  the  most  northern  of  the  duster,  is  in  19° 
43'N.lat.  and  122°  E.  long.,  and  is  about  25  milw  in  (^ 
cumference.  Four  othen  of  about  the  aaise  site  are  situnl'^l 
aa  fidlows; — 

Calayan      19°  38'  N.  lat  121°  dtfE.  long. 

Camiffuen  19°  2'  121°  5S' 

Dalspiri      19"  IS'  121° 

Fuga  19°  121"  30' 

The  remainder  ere  Uttle  better  than  rocky  islets.  Tbe  in- 
habitants of  the  five  which  are  peopled  carry  on  trade  with 
the  Chinese,  whom  they  supply  with  gold,  wax,  cassia,  sod 
coco- nuts, 

BA'BYLON,  HISTORY.  The  Babvlooians  belonged 
In  the  Semitic  race  of  nations;  their  language  was  so 
Aramaic  dialect,  and  differed  little  from  the  common  Syrise. 
The  existence  of  their  city  and  empira  can  be  traced  bsrk 
to  an  epoch  of  the  remotest  antiquity.  In  tbe  tenth  chspler 
of  Genesis,  Babel  is  mentioned  as  haviDs  formed  part  oftiie 
dominions  of  Nimrod,  and  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  i.  6)  cslli 
him  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Babylon.  The  building  ol 
tbe  city  and  tower  of  Babel,  and  the  subsequent  confiuion  of 
tongues  (.Qmei.  xi.  l.~9}  are  among  the  earlif^i  facts  in  die 
kutory  of  nwDkind  wbMi  we  And  itcorded  in  ibe  Habie* 
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fcriptuiies.  We  learn  ftom  Josephus,  EusebiuB,  and  the  Ar- 
menian chronicle  of  Moses  of  Chorene,  that  the  Chaldeeans 
bad  a  similar  tradition  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  different 
languages  now  spoken  by  men ;  but  it  is  ditlicult  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  tradition  was  independent  of,  or  whether 
It  wan  derived  from,  that  recorded  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 
Diodorus  (ii.  c.  7),  on  the  authority  of  Ctesias,  attributes 
the  fimndation  of  the  city  of  Babylon  to  the  celebrated 
queen  Semiramis,  and  when  we  read  of  immense  numbers 
of  workmen  (two  hundred  myriads)  from  all  parts  of  her 
empire,  whom  she  employed  in  the  execution  of  her  design, 
we  are  almost  involuntarily  reminded  of  that  part  of  the 
Hebrew  narrative,  which  describes  *  the  children  of  men  * 
building  the  tower,  until  *  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad 
from  thence  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  they  left  off 
to  build  the  city/  (Genet,  xi.  8.)  The  epoch  at  which  the 
city  and  the  tower  were  founded  cannot  be  determined  with 
precision:  according  to  the  calculation  usually  adopted,  it 
bappened  about  two  hundred  years  after  the  deluge. 

Herodotus  (L  e.  184)  says  that  the  building  of  Babylon 
wan  the  work  of  several  successive  sovereigns :  but  among 
them  he  distinguishes  the  two  queens,  Semiramis  and 
Nitocris*  to  whom  the  city  was  indebted  for  extensive 
embankments  along  the  Euphrates,  and  for  many  other 
improvements.  According  to  Diodorus  (ii.  1,  Stc.),  the 
At^yrian  king  Ninus,  assisted  by  an  Arabian  chief,  Arieus, 
conquered  and  killed  the  then  reigning  king  of  Babylon, 
and  made  himself  master  of  his  dominions:  the  town  of 
Babylon  did  not  then  exist,  but  there  were  other  flourishing 
towns  in  the  oountry.  His  wife  Semiramis,  who  succeeded 
him,  founded  Babylon,  and  made  it  her  residence.  She 
enclosed  it  with  brick  walls  of  great  height  and  thickness, 
joined  the  two  banks  of  the  river  by  a  bridge  (besides  a 
bubterraneous  passage  or  tunnel),  built  a  royal  palace -on 
each  side,  and  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  town  a  high 
temple  in  honour  of  the  god  Belus.  This  is  usually  sup- 
posed to  have  happened  about  the  year  2000  before  our 
»ra« 

Respecting  the  history  of  Babylon  under  the  successors 
of  Semiramis  we  are  left  in  almost  entire  ignorance.  After 
the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  and  the  death  of 
Sardanapalus  (B.C.  888),  Belesis,  a  skilful  priest  and  astro- 
loeer,  assumed  the  government  of  the  Babylonian  state. 
(Dif)dor«  ii.  c.  24,  &c.)  He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne 
b%  his  son  Nabonassar,  and  the  regal  dignity  became  here- 
ditary in  his  family.  The  sera  of  Nal^nassar,  beginning 
the  *i6th  of  February,  747  B.C.,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
ho  called*  because  the  Chaldieansi  during  the  reign  of  this 
king,  might  have  begun  to  avail  themselves  in  their  astro- 
nomical observations  of  a  moveable  solar  year,  which  they 
might  either  have  invented  themselves,  or  received  from  the 
yE  irypt ians.  This  sera  was,  however,  never  used  i n  common 
life,  and  for  all  ordinary  practical  purposes  the  Chaldasans 
counted  by  lunar  years.  (See  Ideler,  Lehrbuch  der  Chro- 
nofngie,  p.  89.) 

We  know  nothing  of  the  four  immediate  successors  of 

Nabonassar.    The  fifth,  Merodach-Baladan,  or  Berodach- 

Baladan,  the  son  of  Baladan,  is  mentioned  in  the  Old 

Testament  (2  Kings  xx.  12,  13 ;  Isaiah  xxxix.  1)  as  being 

on  friendly  terms  with  Hezekiah,  the  king  of  Judah,  at  a 

time  when  both  dreaded  the  ascendency  of  Sennacherib,  the 

kins  of  Assyria.  Soon  afterwards  the  Assyrian  monarch, 

Eitaxhaddon,  incorporated  Babylon  into  his  empire.    But 

tjwards  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century  before  our 

sra,  we  again  find  Babylon  under  Nabopolassar  (627 — 

''>04  B.C.)  an  independent  and  powerful  state,  and  as  such 

u  continued  till  the  period  of  its  destruction  by  Cyrus.    In 

t:ie  battle  of  Circesium  (604)  the  independence  of  the  Baby- 

••  nian  state  was  vindicated  against  the  ambitious  designs  of 

Nckos,  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  sent  an  army  to  conquer  it. 

Babylon  had  its  bright  epoch  in  the  reign  of  Nebuchad- 

n«zzar,  or  Nabucho£>nosor  (604—561  B.C.),  who  increased 

ItM  dominions  by  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  Tyru8»  and 

Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xxv.   1 ;   2  Chron,  xxxvi.   17),  and 

idded  to  the  fortifications  as  well  as  to  the  ornaments  of  the 

city  of  Bahybn.   He  subdued  the  Idumeeans  (the  Edomites) 

and  the  Ammonites,  and  his  empire  extended  from  the 

Caucasian  mountains  to  the  African  desert.    It  is  surpris- 

iQi^  that  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  apparently  un- 

bowD  to  Herodotus,  especially  as  we  are  told  bv  Josebhus, 

tbtt  it  waa  familiar  to  Megasthenes  and  other  Greek  histo- 

htns.    Heeren  supposes  that  the  queen  Nitocris,  mentioned 

by  Herodotus  (L  183),  who  contributed  much  to  the  im- 


provement of  the  town  of  Babylon,  may  have  been  the  con* 
temporary,  and  perhans  the  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  But 
after  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  empire  began 
rapidly  to  fall  into  decay.  His  son  Evilmerodach  (561 — 
559)  permitted  king  Joacim,  of  Juda,  to  return  home  out 
of  his  captivity  at  Babylon,  whither  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
brought  him.  Evilmerodach  waa  killed  in  the  second  year 
of  his  reign  by  his  brother-in-law  Neriglissar,  who  occupied 
the  throne  during  the  four  succeeding  years  (559—655). 
He  was  followed  by  his  youthful  son  LAborosoarchod,  or  La* 
bassoarascus,  who  had  been  onl^  nine  months  on  the  throne 
when  a  conspiracy  broke  out  in  which  he  was  dethroned 
and  killed.  Nabonnedus  (the  Labynetus  of  Herodotus, 
i.  74 — 77,  and  the  Belshazzar,  or  Bidthasar,  of  the  Old 
Testament)  followed  him,  and  reigned  seventeen  years 
(555 — 538  B.  c),  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  attacked  and 
defeated  by  Cyrus  {Dan.  v.  30,  31),  and  Babylon  became 
subject  to  the  Persian  empire.    [See  Chalojbans.] 

Cyrus  did  no  injury  to  the  town  of  Babylon :  on  the 
contrary,  he  made  it  his  winter-residence,  and  the  third 
capital  town  of  his  kingdom,  after  Susa  and  Ecbatana. 
But  in  consequence  of  a  revolt  under  Darius  I.,  the  walls 
and  gateways  of  the  town  were  broken  drown,  and  the 
population  soon  decreased  in  such  a  degree  that  a  supply  of 
women  from  the  surrounding  country  became  requisite. 
(Herod.  III.  159.)  Xerxes  carried  away  the  golden  statue 
of  Belus  (Zeus,  Herod.  I.  183),  and  Alexander  the  Great 
found  the  temple  of  that  deity  in  ruins.  (Arrian.  Exp, 
Alex.,  vii.  17.)  Soon  afterwards  Seleucus  founded  the 
town  of  Seleucia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon,  which 
further  contributed  to  the  decrease  of  the  latter.  At  the 
time  of  Diodorus  and  Strabo,  the  greater  part  of  Babylon 
lay  in  ruins,  and  there  were  corn-fields  within  its  antient 
precincts.  Curtius  says,  that  at  his  time  only  one-fourth  oi 
the  town  was  inhabited :  Philo  and  Josephus  observe,  that 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  were  Jews. 

B A'BYLON,  an  antient  city  of  Assyria.  Mr.  Rich,  fol- 
lowing Migor  Rennell  in  his  (geography  of  Herodotus,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  site  of  Babylon  is  near  Hillah,  a  town 
situated  on  the  Euphrates,  which  was  built  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  city,  a.d.  1101 :  it  is  about  ibrty-eight  miles  south  of 
Bagdad.  This  opinion  is  founded  on,  1 .  the  latitude  ot 
the  place  as  given  by  Abulfeda,  Ebn  Haukal,  Edrisi,  and 
other  oriental  geographers,  compared  with  the  situation  ot 
Babylon  as  record^  by  classical  writers ;  2.  the  stupendous 
magnitude  and  extent  of  the  ruins  at  and  near  Hillah ; 
3.  its  vicinity  to  the  bituminous  fountains  of  Is,  or  Hit, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  being  eight  days'  journey  above 
Babylon,  upon  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  wliich  falls  into 
the  Euphrates ;  and  4.  the  circumstance  of  the  whole  sur- 
rounding district  having  been,  from  the  remotest  historical 
time  to  Uie  present  day,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Babel. 
Ebn  Haukal,  who  wrote  in  the  tenth  century,  calls  it  Babel. 
(Maurice's  Observations  on  Mr,  Rich's  Memoir.)  Niebuhr 
has  fixed  the  latitude  at  32^  28'  30^'. 

Herodotus,  who  visited  Babylon,  says  it '  was  the  most 
celebrated  city  of  Assyria.  The  kings  of  the  country 
made  it  their  residence  after  the  destruction  of  Nineveh. 
The  city,  situated  in  a  great  plain,  was  of  a  square  form, 
each  side  120  stadia  in  length,  which  makes  the  circuit 
480  stadia.  It  was  so  magnificent  that  none  could  be 
compared  with  it.  It  was,  moreover,  encompassed  with 
a  wide  ditch,  deep,  and  full  of  water.  Besides  this  there 
was  a  wall,  50  royal  cubits  thick,  and  200  high.  As 
soon  as  the  earth  was  dug  out  to  form  the  ditch,  it  was 
made  into  bricks,  which  were  burnt  in  furnaces.  Hot  bitu- 
men was  used  to  cement  them  together,  and  at  every  thirty 
layers  of  bricks  a  layer  of  reeds  was  placed.  The  sides  of 
the  ditch  were  first  built  in  this  manner,  and  then  the  walls 
above  them ;  and  upon  the  edges  of  the  wall  they  erected 
buildings,  with  only  one  chambsr,  each  opposite  the  other, 
between  which  there  was  space  enough  left  fur  a  chariot 
with  four  horses.  In  the  wall  there  were  a  hundred  gatea 
made  of  brass,  as  well  as  the  jambs  and  lintels.  The 
Euphrates  runs  through  the  city,  and  divides  it  into  two 
parts.  Each  wall  forms  an  elbow,  or  angle  on  the  river,  at 
which  point  a  wall  of  baked  bricks  commences,  and  the  two 
sides  of  the  river  are  lined  with  them.  The  houses  were 
built  of  three  and  four  stories.  The  streets  were  straight, 
and  intersected  by  othera  which  opened  on  the  river.  Op- 
posite the  end  of  the  streets  small  gates  of  brass  were  formed 
in  the  walls  which  lined  the  river.  By  these  gates  there  waa 
a  descent  to  the  river,  and  there  were  at  many  gates  at 
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*  The  centre  of  each  of  these  tvo  parts  of  the  town  is  re 
morkable,  the  one  for  the  palace  of  the  king,  of  which  tht 
iDclosure  was  large  and  well  fortiGed ;  the  other,  for  the 
|dace  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Belus,  of  which  the  gates  were 
of  brass,  and  in  existence  when   Herodotus  wrute.      The 


length  as  well  as  width,  and  above  this  tower  was  raised 
another,  and  above  that  again  wcri^  raised  olhera,  until  there 
were  eight.    An  ascent,  wliich  winds  round  the  towej 

the  outside,  led  up  to  them.     About  midway  in  the  at 

there  is  a  resting-place  and  seats,  where  those  who  ascend  rest 
themselves ;  in  the  last  tower  is  a  Urge  chapel,  and  in  this 
chapel  a  large  anil  magoiScent  bed,  and  near  it  a  table  of  gold. 

■  A  bridge  was  built  by  Nitocris,  a  queen  of  Babylon,  to 
connect  the  two  parts  of  the  city  divided  by  the  Euphrates. 
The  piers  were  formed  of  large  hewn  stones,  and  m  order 
to  fin  them  in  the  river  the  water*  of  the  Euphrates  were 
turned  into  a  great  excavation,  leaving  the  bed  of  the  river 
dry.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  banks  of  the  river  were 
lined  nith  the  walls,  and  the  descents  to  the  river  from  the 
smaller  gates  were  made.  The  bridge  was  built  about  the 
middle  of  the  cily,  and  the  masonry  was  connected  with 
iron  and  lead ;  during  the  day  pieces  of  squared  wood  were 
laid  from  pier  to  pier,  which  were  removed  at  night  lest 
the  inhaliilants  on  each  side  should  rob  one  another.  When 
the  bridge  was  finished,  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  were 
turned  back  into  their  antienl  bed.'  (Herodotus,  i.  178-186.) 
The  fragments  of  Berosus  may  be  coropaied  with  the  de- 
scription of  Herodotus.     [See  BuKOSUa.] 

The  ruins  of  Babylon  consist  of  mounds  of  earth  formed 
by  the  deoomposilion  of  buildings,  fliaiintUcd  and  furrowed 
by  the  weather :  the  surface  of  them  is  sirewed  with  pieces 
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of  brick,  bitumen,  and  pottery^.  (Rich's  Memoir  on  Babyha, 
See  also  the  view  of  the  ruins  in  Sir  Robert  Ker  Puiiers 
Travels.) 

'  The  ruins  of  the  eastern  quarter  commence  about  Ino 
miles  above  Hillah,  and  consist  of  two  largo  masitea  nr 
mounds,  connected  with  and  lying  north  and  souili  otejch 
other,  and  several  smaller  ones  which  cross  ibe  plain  at 
different  intervals.  These  ruins  are  tennioaled  on  tliu 
north  by  the  remains  of  a  very  extensive  building  call<d 
the  Mujelib£,  from  the  south-east  angle  of  which  pruccds 
a  narrow  ridge  or  mound  of  earth  wearing  the  appeannw 
of  having  been  a  boundary  wall,  A  A.  This  ridge  farms  i 
kind  of  circular  inclosure,  and  joins  the  south-east  point  of 
the  most  southerly  of  the  two  grand  masses.'  (Sir  Roben 
Ker  Porter  lays  down  these  walls  diSerently.  See  hix  plan, 
vol.  ii.  of  his  Trarels.)  '  The  river-bank,  on  the  soulh-vesl 
of  the  tomb  of  Amran,  is  skirted  by  a  ruin  (B),  extending 
from  K  to  B  nearly  BOO  vards ;  it  is,  for  300  yards,  at  6, 40 
feet  perpendicular ;  a  little  abme  this  is  a  piece  of  ground,  D, 
formerly  the  bed  of  the  river ;  here  earthen  va?es  with  bona 
were  found.  From  the  east  angle  of  the  ruin  B  commcDcei 
another  mound,  similar  to  that  marked  A,  but  bccadei  ind 
flatter;  this  mound  is  the  most  southerly  of  all  thetuiDt.'' 
(Rich's  Memoir.) 

'  On  taking  a  view  of  the  ruins  from  south  to  north,  lb* 
first  object  that  attracts  attention  is  the  low  mound  con- 
nected with  the  ruin  B  :  on  it  are  two  small  walU  cW 
together,  and  only  a  few  feet  in  height  and  breadth.  Thii 
ruin,  which  is  called  Junyuma,  and  formed  part  of  i 
Mohammedan  oratory,  gives  its  name  to  a  village  a  litdsta 
the  len  of  it.  To  this  succeeds  the  first  pud  muf  at 
ruins,  which  is  1100  yards  in  length  and  800  iu  itagrestnt 
breadth  ;  its  figure  nearly  resembles  that  of  a  quadriDt,  lis 
height  is  irit|;ular ;  but  the  most  elevated  part  may  k 
about  50  or  GO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  it  has 
been  dug  into  fur  the  purpose  of  procuring  bricks.  Jual 
below  the  highest  part  of  it  is  a  small  dome,  in  an  oblosj 
inclosnre,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Amran  Iba  Ali. 
On  the  north  is  a  valley  of  550  yards  in  length,  the  am  ot 
which  is  covered  with  tusaocksof  rank  grass,  and  croswdliT 
a  line  of  ruins  of  very  little  elevation.  To  this  succeeds  ibe 
second  grand  heap  of  ruins,  the  shape  of  which  is  nearly  ■ 
square  of  700  yards'  length  and  breadth,  and  its  louth-weit 
angle  is  connected  with  the  north-west  angle  of  the  moundi 
of  Amran  by  a  ridge  of  considerable  height,  and  nearly  )U0 
yards  in  breadth.'     (Rich's  Memoir.) 

Mr.  Rich  considers  this  the  most  interesting  part  of  lb* 
ruins  of  Babylon  ;  and  that  the  buildings  here  were  f»r 
superior  to  those  which  are  situated  to  the  north-easL  '  Not 
more  than  200  yards  from  the  northern  extremity  of  tliu 
mound  is  a  ravine,  G,  hollowed  out  bv  those  who  dig  lor  brtck\ 
in  length  100  yards,  and  10  feet  wide  by  40  or  SO  deeo.  On 
one  side  of  it  a  few  yards  of  wall  remain  standine,  ine  fi>n 
of  which  is  very  clean  and  perfect,  and  appears  to  have  been 
the  front  of  some  building.  Under  the  foundations  at  ili<; 
southern  end  an  opening  is  made,  vbich  discovers  a  sub- 
terranean passage,  tlooreu  and  walled  with  large  bricks  lani 
in  bitumen,  and  covered  over  with  pieces  of  sandstuue,  a 
vard  thick  and  several  yards  long  i  the  wei^t  abov*  has 
oeeii  so  great  as  to  have  given  a  considerable  degree  of 
obliquity  to  the  side-walU  of  the  passage ;  the  opcnin|;  i> 
nearly  seven  feet  in  height,  and  its  course  is  to  the  soiilb. 
The  superstructure  over  the  passage  is  cemented  with  bitu- 
men, other  parts  of  the  ravine  with  mortar,  tnd  the  bricks 
have  all  writing  upon  them.  The  northern  end  of  ihe 
raiiiie  appears  to  have  been  crossed  by  an  extremely  Ihwk 
wall  of  yellowish  brick,  cemented  with  a  brilliant  vbite 
mortar.'  A  little  to  the  west  of  the  ravine  at  H  is  lie 
kasr  or  palace,  by  which  appellation  Mr,  Rich  designalGi  tbe 
whole  moss.  (See  the  cut  under  the  head  of  BaavloniaK 
Architecturk.)  It  is  a  very  remarkable  ruin,  and  fnmita 
being  uncovered  and  in  part  detached  from  the  rubbisii.  i' 
visible  from  a  considerable  distanoe,  but  so  SBrprisingly 
fresh  in  its  appeareuce,  that  it  was  only  after  a  minute 
inspection  that  Mr.  Rich  was  satisfied  of  its  being  io  n;ahty 
a  Babylonian  remain.  '  It  consists  of  several  walls  snd 
piraa,  which  face  the  cardinal  points,  eight  feet  in  thickness: 
ID  some  places  ornamented  with  niches,  and  in  others 
strengthened  by  pilasters  and  buttresees,  built  of  fine  burnt 
brick  still  perG^tly  clean  and  sharp,  laid  iu  lime^f  menl  oi 
such   tenacity,   that  it  is   almost  impossible   Io  extract  i 
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brick  whole.  The  tops  of  these  walls  are  broken  and  may 
have  been  much  higher ;  on  the  outside  they  h-ave  in  some 
places  been  cleared  nearly  to  the  foundation^;  but  the 
mtemal  spaces  formed  by  them  are  yet  filled  with  rubbish, 
in  some  parts  almost  to  their  summit.  One  part  of  the  wall 
has  been  split  into  three  parts,  and  overthrown  as  if  by  an 
earthquake  ;  some  detached  walls  of  the  same  kind,  standing 
at  different  distances,  show  what  remains  to  have  been  only 
B  small  part  of  the  original  fabric  ;  indeed  it  appears  that 
the  passage  in  the  ravine,  together  with  the  wall  which 
crosses  its  upper  end,  were  connected  with  it  Near  this 
ruin  19  a  heap  of  rubbish,  the  sides  of  which  are  curiously 
streaked  bv  the  alternation  of  its  materials ;  the  chief  part 
of  which,  it  is  probable,  was  unbumt  brick,  as  some  were 
found  here.'  Mr.  Rich  did  not  find  aiw  reeds  in  the  inter- 
stices of  these  bricks.  '  A  little  to  the  N.N.E.  of  this  ruin  is 
the  famous  tree  (I),  which  the  natives  called  Athel^  and 
which  they  maintain  to  have  been  flourishing  in  antient 
Babylon.  It  stands  on  a  kind  of  ridge ;  one  side  of  its  trunk, 
with  verdant  branches  at  the  top,  only  remains :  the  branches 
waving  in  the  wind  produce  a  melancholy  rustling  sound. 
It  is  an  evergreen,  something  resembling  the  lignum  vitfic, 
and  not  common  in  Babylon.  A  tree  of  the  same  kind  is ' 
said  to  grow  at  Bassora.'    (Rich's  Memoir.) 

E  and  F  are  two  extensive  mounds  running  from  north 
to  south. 

*  A  mile  to  the  north  of  the  kasr  or  palace,  five  miles 
from  Hillah,  and  950  yards  from  the  river-bank,  is  a  ruin 
called  the  Mujelibd,  meaning  the  overturned:  its  shape  is 
oblong,  and  its  height,  as  well  as  the  measurements  of  its 
sides,  irregular.  The  sides  face  the  cardinal  points;  the 
northern  is  200,  the  southern  219,  the  eastern  182,  and  the 
western  186  yards  in  length;  and  the  elevation  of  the 
south-east,  or  highest  angle,  is  141  feet.*  Two  hundred 
years  before,  when  De  la  Valle  saw  it,  this  building  was 
200  feet  high,  and  the  base,  including  the  ruins  of  sur- 
rounding buildings,  about  700  feet  on  each  side.  *  The  west- 
ern face,  which  is  the  least  elevated,  is  the  most  interesting, 
on  account  of  the  appearance  of  building  it  presents.  Near 
the  summit  of  it  appears  a  low  wall,  with  interruptions, 
built  of  unbumt  bricks  mixed  up  with  chopped  straw  or 
reeds,  and  cemented  with  clay-mortar  of  great  thickness, 
having  between  every  layer  a  layer  of  reeds ;  and  on  the 
north  side  are  also  some  vestiges  of  a  similar  construction. 
The  south-west  angle  is  crowned  by  something  hke  a 
turret  or  lantern :  the  other  angles  are  in  a  less  perfect 
fetate,  but  may  originally  have  been  ornamented  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  western  face  is  lowest  and  easiest  of  ascent ; 
the  northern  the  most  difficult.  All  are  worn  into  furrows 
by  the  weather ;  and  in  some  places,  where  several  streams 
of  rain-water  have  united  together,  these  furrows  are  of 
great  depth,  and  penetrate  a  considerable  way  into  the 
mound.  The  summit  is  covered  with  heaps  of  rubbish,  in 
digging  into  some  of  which,  layers  of  broken  burnt  brick 
cemented  with  mortar  were  discovered,  and  whole  bricks 
with  inscriptions  are  sometimes  found.  The  whole  is  covered 
with  innumerable  fragments  of  pottery,  brick,  bitumen, 
pebbles,  vitrified  brick  or  scoria,  and  even  shells,  bits  of 
glass*  and  mother  of  pearl.  In  the  northern  face  of  the 
Mujehbd,  near  the  summit,  is  a  niche  or  recess,  high  enough 
ibr  a  man  to  stand  upright  in,  at  the  back  of  which  is  a  low 
aperture  leading  to  a  small  cavity,  whence  a  passage 
branches  off  to  the  right,  sloping  upwards  in  a  westerly 
direr tioa  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  rubbish.'  Mr.  Rich  was 
informed  that  a  human  body  was  found  here  wrapped  in  a 
tight  wrapper,  partially  covered  with  bitumen  and  inclosed 
in  a  coffin  of  mulberry  wood.  Mr.  Rich  was  induced  by 
this  <nicumstanoe  to  excavate  here,  when,  after  digging  into 
a  !«haft  or  hollow  pier,  sixty  feet  square,  lined  with  fine 
brick  laid  in  bitumen  and  filled  up  with  earth,  a  brass  spike, 
some  earthen  vessels,  and  a  beam  of  date-tree  wood,  was 
found ;  one  of  the  vessels  was  remarkably  thin,  and  had  the 
remains  of  fine  white  varnish  on  the  outside.  After  carrying 
on  the  excavation  some  way  further,  they  discovered  a 
narrow  passage  nearly  10  feet  high,  flat  on  the  top,  exhi- 
biting both  burnt  and  unburnt  bricks,  the  former  with 
inscriptions  on  them,  and  the  latter  laid  with  a  layer  of 
reeds  between  every  row,  except  in  one  or  two  courses  near 
the  bottom,  where  they  are  cemented  with  bitumen.  The 
hollow  pier  just  alluded  to,  corresponds  exactly  to  Strabo's 
deicription  (p.  73&)  of  the  hollow  brick  piers  which  supported 
the  hanging-garden  (cpfftaffr^c  xqiroc) :  in  the  hollow  thus 
ftilfld  vim  ^ctby  the  largest  trees  grew. 


It  appears  tliat  the  walls  were  lined  with  a  fine  burnt 
brick  to  conceal  the  unbumt  bricks,  of  which  the  body 
of  the  building  was  principally  composed ;  there  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  passage  to  the  eastward,  choked  up  with 
earth.  Here  Mr.  Rich  discovered  a  wooden  coffin  con- 
taining a  skeleton  in  high  preservation.  Under  the  head  of 
the  coffin  was  a  round  pebble ;  attached  to  the  coffin,  on  the 
outside,  was  a  brass  bird,  and  inside  an  ornament  of  the 
same  material,  which  had  apparently  been  suspended  to 
some  nart  of  the  skeleton.  A  little  further,  the  skeleton  of 
a  child  was  found ;  and  Mr.  Rich  was  of  opinion  that  the 
whole  passage  was  occupied  in  a  similar  manner.  It  may 
therefore  be  conjectured,  that  the  Mujelibe  was  a  great 
brick  pyramid  for  the  dead.  It  may  perhaps  also  have  been 
used  for  an  observatory. 

•  About  70  yards  to  the  north,  and  west  of  the  Mujelibe, 
are  traces  of  a  very  low  mound  of  earth,  which  may  have 
formed  an  inclosure  round  the  whole  * 

Mr.  Rich  could  not  perceive  any  ruins  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Euphrates,  except  a  large  ruin,  supposed  to 
be  the  Tower  of  Belus,  and  some  trifling  raoumls  called 
Anana,  near  the  bank  of  the  river;  Sir  R.  K.  Porter 
shows,  in  addition,  some  extensive  ruins  between  these.  By 
reference  to  the  general  plan  in  the  preceding  page,  the 
reader  will  perceive  traces  of  them  two  miles  in  extent,  which 
Porter  has  conjectured  to  be  part  of  what  he  calls  the 
lesser  palace  of  Alexander,  an  edifice  about  which  there  is 
no  evidence  in  antient  writers.  Further  on  is  the  modern 
village  of  Tahmasia,  and  beyond  this  village  is  the  great 
ruin,  supposed  to  be  the  Temple  of  Belus.  This  is  by  far 
the  most  stupendous  and  surprising  mass  of  all  the  ruins  of 
Babylon.  '  It  is  situated  about  six  miles  to  the  south-west 
of  Hillah,  and  h  called  by  the  Arabs  Birs  Ncmroud,  and  by 
the  Jews  Nebuchadnezzar  s  Prison.  Mr.  Rich  describes  it 
in  the  following  terms  : — •  The  Birs  Nemroud  is  a  mound 
of  an  oblong  form,  the  total  circumference  of  which  is  762 
yards.  At  the  eastern  side  it  is  cloven  by  a  deep  furrow, 
and  is  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high ;  but  at  the 
western  side  it  rises  in  a  conical  fi^re  to  the  elevation  of 
1 98  feet,  and  on  its  summit  is  a  solid  pile  of  brick,  thirty -seven 
feet  high  by  twenty-ei^ht  in  breadth,  diminishing  in  thick- 
ness to  the  top,  which  is  broken  and  irregular,  and  rent  by 
a  large  fissure  extending  through  a  third  of  its  height.  It 
is  peiforated  by  small  souare  holes  disposed  in  rhomboids. 
The  fine  burnt  bricks  of  which  it  is  built  have  inscriptions 
on  them,  and  so  excellent  is  the  cement,  which  appears  to 
be  lime-moi*tar,  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  extract  one 
whole.  The  other  parts  of  the  summit  of  this  hill  are  occu- 
pied by  immense  fragments  of  brickwork  of  no  determinate 
figure,  tumbled  together  and  converted  into  solid  vitrified 
masses,  the  layers  of  brick  being  perfectly  discernible. 
These  ruins  stand  on  a  prodigious  mound,  the  whole  of 
which  is  itself  a  ruin,  cnannelled  by  the  weather,  and 
strewed  with  fragments  of  black  stone,  sandstone,  and 
marble.  In  the  eastern  part,  layers  of  unbumt  brick,  but  no 
reeds,  are  to  be  seen.  In  the  north  side  may  be  seen  traces 
of  building  exactly  similar  to  the  brick  pile.  At  the  foot  of 
the  mound  a  step  may  be  traced  scarcely  elevated  above  the 
plain,  exceeding  in  extent,  by  several  feet  each  way,  the  true 
or  measured  base ;  and  there  is  a  quadrangular  inclosure 
round  the  whole  as  at  the  Mujelibe,  but  much  more  perfect, 
and  of  greater  dimensions.  At  a  trifling  distance,  and 
parallel  with  its  eastern  face,  is  a  mound  not  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Kasr  in^  elevation,  but  much  longer  than  broad  ;  on 
the  top  of  it  are  two  koubb^  or  oratories ;  round  the  Birs 
are  traces  of  ruins  to  a  considerable  extent.*  (Rich.) 
There  are  numerous  other  mounds,  some  of  considerable 
dimensions,  besides  those  described.  But  most  of  these  ap- 
pear to  be  beyond  any  possible  limits  of  the  antient  city, 
and  some  undoubtedly  belong  to  other  towns  ;  such,  for  in- 
stance, are  the  ruins  called  by  the  natives  Sk>urBa  or  Brousa, 
four  leagues  below  Hillah,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river. 
Mr.  Rich  conjectures  them  to  be  the  Borsippa  of  Strabo 
(p.  739)  and  Barsita  of  Ptolemy. 

The  greatest  circuit  allowed  by  antient  writers  to  the 
walls  of  Babylon  is  480  stadia.  Strabo  (p.  738)  allows  385. 
Quintus  Curtius  says  that  there  was  pasture  and  arable 
land  in  the  inclosure  sufficient  to  support  the  whole  popu- 
lation during  a  long  siege ;  and  Herodotus  says  that  when 
Cyrus  took  Babylon,  the  inhabitants  of  the  central  parts  of 
the  town  were  not  aware  of  it  till  some  time  after,  '  owing  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  city,*  as  the  Greek  historian  adds. 

It  ha9  been  disputed  whether  the  Mujelibe  or  the  Bin 
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Netnroad  is  the  ramikinB  of  the  Temple  of  Belus.  Mr.  Rich 
IhinLs  that,  in  some  reBpecta,  the  Mi\jclibj  would  answei 
tutSciently  veil  to  the  accounts  of  the  Hnnging  Garden, 
nhicb,  acoording  to  Strnbo,  farmcil  a  square  of  four  ple- 
thra,  or  400  feet,  on  each  face,  and  stood  upon  the  river 
from  which  it  was  supplied  with  water.  Mr.  Rich,  bow- 
over,  cannot  decide,  end  leaves  it  to  the  learned,  although 
it  seems  that  he  rather  leans  towards  the  opinion  that 
the  Bin  Nemroud  is  the  Temple  of  Belus.  The  dif- 
ficult; has  been  increased  fi«m  the  circumstance  of  the 
walls  of  the  city  not  having  been  discovered.  Foe  the  opi- 
nion of  travellere  and  geographers  on  the  subject,  sec 
Niebuhr,  DAnviUe's  Gen^raphi/.  Rennell's  Geography  of 
Herodolut,  and  the  Memoir  of  Rich.  See  also  the  TTaveh 
of  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter. 

It  seems  exceedingly  difficult  to  reconcile  the  descriptions 
of  the  antient  hislonana  with  the  actual  site  of  the  ruins. 
Presuming,  however,  that  Herodotus  is  correct  in  the  dimen- 
sions that  he  has  given  of  the  city  walls,  and  that  by  the 
centre  of  the  two  quarters  of  the  city  divided  by  the  Gu- 

S brutes,  is  not  meant  literally  the  centre,  it  will  not  be  so 
ifficull  to  determine  that  the  Birs  Nemroud  is  the  Temple 
of  Belus ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  shall  bo  able  to  lay  down 
vith  seme  appearance  of  probability,  the  walls,  on  the  mo- 
dem plan  oE  the  actual  site,  as  drawn  by  Sir  Robert  Ker 
Porter. 


[Wulfic 

d  by  all  travellers  who  have  visited 
ot.  that  the  large  masses  of  ruins  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Euphrates  are  the  remaini  of  the  furliBed  palooe.  The 
lines  of  defence  surrounding  it  are  apparent  even  at  the 
present  day,  inclosing  also  the  Mujelibf,  which  we  think 
must  be  considered  as  part  of  the  palace,  or  at  least  con- 
nected with  the  jnlace,  and  not  as  the  Temple  of  Bolus. 
The  palace  then  (if  we  ma^  suppose  that  Hero<lotui  did  not 
affect  extreme  accuracy  m  speaking  of  so  extensive  an 
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incloture),  might  be  said  to  be  in  the  centra  of  the  euiera 
quarter,  and,  according  to  the  ruins  still  existing,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.  The  bridge  also  was  said  to 
bo  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  it  is  probable  that  il  uai 
built  near  the  palace,  A.  That  part  of  the  embankment,  B. 
on  Mr.  Rich's  plan,  which  is  300  yards  vide  ana  -.i,  feet 
high,  looks  so  much  like  part  of  the  approach  to  the  liniJj^, 
that  we  think  it  might  be  taken  as  one  point  on  a  straight 
line,  crossing  the  Euphrates,  and  extending  to,  oi  nearly  to, 
the  Birs  Nemroud ;  on  this  same  line  as  en  axis,  and  on 
Ilie  diagonal  hne  of  the  Euphrates,  we  think  tha  strtiglit 
hues  of  the  walls,  forming  a  square  according  to  the 
dimensions  given  by  Herodotus,  might  be  kid  donn. 
forminirthe  angle  or  elbow  at  the  extremities  of  the  diago- 
nal. Having  constructed  the  walls  on  this  theory,  wesbll 
find  that  the  Euphrates  divides  the  city  into  two  quarters, 
and  somewhere  near  the  centre  of  one  of  them,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  we  shall  find  an  enormous  palace,  and  in  Ibr 
other  quarter  we  shall  find  the  Temple  of  Belus.  «hich,  ii 
not  in  the  centre,  was  quite  near  enough  for  the  hisIoriaTi't 
purpose,  who  describes  Uie  place  in  very  general  terms ;  oral 
any  rate  was  as  much  in  the  centre  of  one  Quarter  as  ilie 
palace  was  in  the  centre  of  the  other.  For  the  purpose  ii( 
explaining  this  view,  we  have  made  the  accompanying  plan, 
from  the  materials  f^irnLihed  by  Mr.  Rich  and  Sir  Robert 
Ker  Porter.  The  only  way  we  can  account  for  (he  enUre 
destruction  of  so  much  of  the  walls  as  was  left  by  Darius,  u 
by  supposing  that  all  the  cities  within  a  reasonable  distance 
of  Babylon,  which  have  been  built  out  of  its  ruins,  have  had 
their  materials  chiefly  taken  from  the  walls  themselves. 
Some  of  the  rubbish  may  have  been  thrown  by  the  Isbouien 
into  the  ditch,  and  the  ruins  of  ages  may  have  vrathed 
down  the  earth,  and  have  completely  oblitetatol  all  tiLiWH 
of  the  walls.  Mr.  Buckingham  stales  it  as  his  opinion,  tliat 
the  great  ruin  at  Al  Hyiner  \i  a  part  of  the  great  wall  of 
Babylon,  between  which  and  (he  Kasr,  he  says,  that  Le  saw 
mounds  indicating  the  streets  of  the  city  with  their  trans- 
verse streets  ;  and  that  there  were  none  beyond  dii>  ruin. 
(Buckint^ham's  Travels  in  Mesapolatm'a,  vol  ii.  chap.  lU.) 

BABYLONIAN  ARCHITECTURE  and  ANTIQUI- 
TIES. The  ruins  of  Babylon  do  not  show  any  exMpIc 
of  one  entire  building.  Architectural  combinations,  vilh 
all  their  details,  as  in  Egyptian.  Grecian,  and  Roman  an;bi- 
tecture,  cannot  therefore  be  oscertained.  The  great  Temple 
of  Belus,  OS  described  in  general  terms  b;  Herodotus,  would 
have  a  pyramidal  form,  and  would  be  similar,  in  some  re- 
spects, to  the  Hindu  temple  at  Taqjare,  and  the  great 
Mexican  temples,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr,  Mautire, 
are  copies  of  the  Temple  of  Belus.  (See  Maurice's  Obterta- 
lioru  on  Mr.  Rich's  Memoir.) 

Buttresses  and  pilasters  were  component  parts  of  Bthr- 
lonian  buildings,  which  were  sometimes  decorated  vilh 
niches  ;  (he  edifices  generally  nere  of  bricks,  either  dried  in 
the  sun,  or  burnt  in  a  kiln  or  furnace.  Tiles  were  also  painlcil 
and  glazed  for  the  purpose  of  decorating  buildinss,  slid 
a  very  fine  sort  of  brick  was  employed  to  case  (hick  walls 
built  of  comtnon  bricks  or  rubbish.  These  bricks  vere 
impressed  with  characters  (see  Arkow-hbadbd  Charac- 
TKSs).  The  clay  of  which  they  were  formed  appein 
to  have  been  mixed  up  with  chopped  straw  or  reeds.  Wlien 
baked  or  dry,  ihey  were  laid  in  not  bitumen,  sometimes  in 
clay-mortar,  and  sometimes  also  in  a  fine  time-mortar.  In 
the  bridge  over  tlie  Euphrates  hewn  stones  were  em- 
ploved  for  the  piers,  and  were  firmly  connected  wilb  irun 
anu  lead.  They  had  no  idea  of  constructing  a  coSer.dani, 
and,  therefore,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  piers,  Nitorns 
turned  .the  course  of  the  river  and  laid  the  bed  dry.  On  the 
piers  rectangular  beams  of  wood  were  placed  honiODUllr  '■ 
it  does  not  appear,  tmat  the  examination  of  those  modern 
travellers  who  have  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  asceTloin 
the  fact,  that  the  Babylonians  understood  the  principle  of 
the  arch.  A  passage-way,  described  by  Mr.  Rich,  is  »- 
vered  with  large  pieces  of  sandstone  lain  horizontally. 

A  passage  of  Herodotus  (i.  187)  however  mi^ht  appear 
by  implication  to  show  that  the  great  gatC'Vaye  in  the  city 
walls  must  have  been  arched,  notwithstanding  bis  statement 
about  the  jambs  and  hn(els  of  the  gatee  being  of  bra^. 
He  informs  us  that  Nitocris  was  buried  in  the  wall  above 
one  of  llie  gateways:  and  that,  owing  to  a  superstitiaus 
feeling,  that  gateway  was  not  used.  It  is  not  eaay  to  suppose 
that  the  upper  part  of  a  la^e  gateway,  made  in  such  a  wall, 
was  supported  by  beams  or  any  other  contrivance  than  that 
of  t^eatcb.    If  we  take  the  testtfflony  of  SCnbo,lheaoti«iic 
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Babylonians  actually  did  use  the  arch  in  forming  the  sub- 
structure of  the  Hanging  €rarden  (see  p.  738) :  whether 
the  geographer  reports  the  circumstunce  truly  or  not  may 
he  a  question ;  but  his  words  will  bear  only  one  meaning. 

That  their  edifices  were  highly  decorated  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  palace  was  surrounded  by  three  vast  walls,  the 
externa)  wall  being  60  stadia  in  circumference,  the  second 
40,  and  the  third  30  stadia,  which  Diodorus  informs  us 
were  ornamented  with  animals  in  relief,  resembling  life, 
richly  painted  in  their  natural  colours  on  the  bricks  of 
which  tney  were  composed,  and  afterwards  burnt  in.  (Died. 
Sic.  lib.  11.)  Statues  were  also  employed.  Rich  saw  a 
colossal  lion  of  white  granite.  The  inhabitants,  who  exca- 
vate in  the  ruins,  call  all  statues  which  they  discover  idols ; 
and,  as  they  are  of  no  value  to  them,  they  throw  them  back 
among  the  rubbish  while  excavating  for  bricks. 

The  gates  of  the  city  were  of  brass  or  bronze,  as 
well  as  the  jambs  and  lintels,  and  the  walls  were  built 
of  a  surprising  height  and  of  immense  thickness.  '  The 
Tower  of  Belus  appears  merely  to  have  been  astonish- 
ing from  its  size.  It  was  inferior,  in  some  respects,  to  the 
pyramids,  and  did  not  surpass  either  them,  or  probably  the 
great  temple  of  Mexico,  in  external  appearance ;  and  the 
ornaments  of  which  Xerxes  despoiled  it  convey  an  idea  of 
barbaric  richness  rather  than  taste;  all  the  sculptures 
which  are  found  among  the  ruins,  though  some  of  them 
are  cxecnted  with  the  greatest  apparent  care,  speak  a  bar- 
barous people.  Indeed,  with  a  much  greater  degree  of 
refinement  than  the  Babylonians  seem  to  have  been  in  pos- 
session of,  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  anything  of  such 
unpropitioiis  materials  as  brick  and  bitumen.*  (Rich's  Me- 
m(4r.)  For  columns  they  used  thick  piers:  on  such  piers 
the  Hanging  Garden  was  formed,  and  the  floor  laid  on 
the  piers  was  covered  with  stone  (Curtius,  v.  1),  on  which 
the  earth  was  laid.  Timber  was  scarce,  and  the  wood-work 
of  the  houses,  which  were  sometimes  of  three  and  four 
itories,  was  made  of  the  date  tree ;  round  the  posts  reeds 
were  twisted,  on  which  a  coat  of  paint  was  laid. 

Semiramis  is  said  to  have  made  a  tunnel  under  the  Eu- 
phrates. The  tunnel,  according  to  Diodorus  (whose  au- 
thority is  very  small),  was  made  like  a  vaulted  passage, 
not  by  digging  under  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  by  turning 
its  course,  as  was  done  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
bridge.  (Died.  Sic.  lib.  ii.)  It  took  160  days  to  complete, 
and  was  12  f^t  high  and  15  broad;  it  served  as  a  com- 
munication between  one  palace  and  the  other,  which  were 
built,  according  to  the  same  authority,  at  each  end  of  the 
bridge.  Semiramis  is  also  said  to  have  erected  a  stone  obe- 
lisk 125  feet  high.  To  increase  the  wonder  of  Babylonian 
works,  it  is  added  by  some  modern  writers  that  all  the  stone 
used  in  Babylon  came  from  Armenia.  It  is  now  weU 
known  that  there  is  abundance  of  this  material  above  Hit. 
The  bitumen  used  in  the  building  of  Babylon  is  not  by 
any  means  so  tenacious  as  the  mortar.  Mr.  Rich  thinks 
that  lime  cement  was  most  generally  employed. 

In  the  British  Museum  there  are  many  specimens  of 
Babylonian  bricks.  Stones,  elegantly  engraved,  and  seal- 
rings  were  in  general  use  among  the  Babylonians.  (Hee- 
ren,  vol.  ii.  cap.  iL  page  203.)  Ueeren  is  of  opinion  that 
these  stones  and  the  engraved  cylinders  served  for  sig- 
natures. These  cylinders  were  made  not  only  of  clay, 
but  of  the  hardest  stones,  and  the  Babylonians  had  brought 
the  art  of  cutting  these  stones  to  a  very  hi^h  state  of  per- 
fection. Heeren  mentions  a  cylinder  of  jasper,  and  Sir 
R.  K.  Porter  another  of  white  agate.  Sir  K.  K.  Porter 
^ves  some  representations  of  cylinders  and  Babylonian 
iculptnre,  as  well  as  two  curious  coins,  which  were  found  in 
an  earthen  vessel  fished  up  from  the  Euphrates  close  to  the 
mins  of  the  palace :  in  it  also  were  found  some  coins  of 
Akxalkder  and  his  successors.    He  considers  one  of  the 
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coins  to  be  a  curious  por/fotV  of  an  antient  city,  and  per* 
haps  of  Babylon  itself  The  cylinders  are  engraved  with 
hieroglyphics  and  groups  of  men  and  beasts,  and  combina- 
tions of  beasts  and  men :  they  are  exceedingly  curious. 
(See  plates  79  and  80,  Vol.  ii.  of  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels.) 
There  is  also,  in  plate  80,  a  representation  of  a  woman  with 
a  child,  and  two  curious  figures  in  bronze :  the  cylinders 
are  all  perforated. 

BACCA,  the  technical  name  by  which  botanists  distin- 
guish the  fruit,  commonly  called  a  berry.  While,  how- 
ever, the  English  word  is  familiarly  applied  to  all  soft 
fruits,  of  whatever  construction  internally,  bacca  is,  strictly 
speaking,  made  use  of  to  designate  those  fruits  only  which 
have  a  thin  skin,  are  pulpy  internally,  and  have  several 
seeds  finally  lying  loose  in  the  pulpy  mass ;  such  are  the 
gooseberry,  currant,  vine,  potato-fruit,  &c.  When  a  fruit 
has  only  a  fleshy  rind,  witnout  any  internal  pulpiness,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  capsicum,  it  is  not  called  a  berry,  but  a 
berried  capsule.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  definition  excludes 
the  berries  of  the  hawthorn,  the  raspberry,  the  orange,  the 
rose,  &c.  [For  which  see  Poms,  Etjerio,  Hespkridium, 
and  Cynarrhodon.] 

BACCARAT,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Meurthe  in 
France,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  which  gives  name  to  the 
department,  235  miles  E.  of  Paris,  and  27  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Nancy,  the  capital  of  the  department.  It  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  steep  hill  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  considerable 
forest.  It  was  a  small  town  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
for  Expilly  (Did.  Gcog,  de$  GatUes  et  de  la  France^  1762) 
states  tne  number  of  families  to  have  been  only  1 1 7,  which, 
allowing  six  persons  to  a  family,  gives  702  persons.  At 
present  there  are  in  the  commune  above  2800  inhabitants, 
of  whom  nearly  1 700  are  in  the  town  itself.  More  than  700 
workmen  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ^t  glass, 
(cristaux)  both  for  drinking-vessels  and  windows,  which  is 
in  considerable  repute.  These  glass-works  are  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Bishop  of  Metz,  in  whose  temporalities  the 
ChtUellenie,  or  manor  of  Baccarat,  was  included.  There 
are  also  some  iron-works  (forges),  and  some  trade  in  timber 
is  carried  on.  Before  the  revolution  there  were  a  convent 
of  Cordeliers  and  an  hospital  lAt.  48°  27'  N.,  long. 
6°  44'  E.  from  Greenwich. 

BACCHA,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  the  order  Diptera, 
and  family  Syrphidne,  The  species  of  this  genus  of  two- 
winged  flies  are  peculiar  in  having  the  two  basal  joints  of 
the  abdomen  remarkably  long  and  slender,  with  the  re- 
maining joints  depressed,  and  suddenly  increased  in  breadth. 
They  are  generally  of  a  black  or  bronze  colour,  wiCh  yellow 
spots  or  markings ;  they  are  met  with  near  London,  and  fre- 
quent flowers. 

BACCHANA'LIA,  feasts  or  festive  rites  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  at  which  a  mixed  crowd  of  men  and  women,  in- 
toxicated with  wine,  clothed  in  deer-skins  and  Asiatic  robes» 
and  carrying  thyrsi  in  their  hands,  ran  up  and  down  the 
country  snoutinflr,  beating  drums  and  cymhals,  and  crying, 
*  Evoe !  lo  Bacche !  Evan  1  *  &c.  They  were  introduced  at 
Rome,  B.C.  1 87.  (liv.  xxxix.  8.)  These  rites  were  cele- 
brated every  third  year,  and  were  hence  called  Trieterica» 
They  must  be  distinguished  from  the  vintage  festivals,  oa 
which  see  the  article  Dionysia. 

BACCHIGLIO'NE,  a  river  in  the  Venetian  States,, 
which  has  its  source  in  the  Alps  that  divide  the  province 
of  Vicenza  from  the  Lower  Tyrol ;  it  flows  in  a  S.E.  direc-^ 
tion,  passes  throuffh  the  town  of  Vicenza,  and  a  few  miles, 
below  it  receives  the  Astego,  another  Alpine  stream  coming 
from  the  north ;  it  then  crosses  the  rich  plain  of  Padua,  and 
passes  by  the  walls  of  the  city  of  that  name,  thirty  miles 
below  which  it  enters  the  Adriatic  at  Brondolo,  opposite  to 
the  island  and  town  of  Chiog^a.  The  Bacchiglione  is 
navigable  for  largo  boats  from  Vicenza  down  to  the  sea.  A 
canal  joins  the  Bacchiglione  to  the  Brenta  between  Padua 
and  Stra,  and  afiTords  a  direct  communication  by  water 
between  Padua  and  Venice.  Another  canal,  called  Delia 
BattagUa,  runs  from  Padua  to  the  town  of  Este,  passing 
by  Monselice.  The  Bacchiglione  was  called  by  the  Romans 
Meduacus  Minor,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Meduacus 
Major,  or  modem  Brenta.  The  whole  course  of  the  Bac- 
chiglione is  about  ninety  miles. 

BA'CCHIUS,  sometimes  incorrectljr  called  Vacreus.  is 
a  Greek  writer  on  music.  His  work  is  entitled  Eitrayuiyi} 
^^X*^C  fjiovvunist  *  An  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Music,*  in 
questions  and  answers.  Bacchius  follows  in  general  the  sys* 
tern  of  Ari8tQjLe&U8t  Hi9  epoch  is  unoertaiDi  but  it  ia  ooDjee- 
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tured  that  he  lived  after  Ptolemy.    The  work  of  Bacchius 
is  contained  in  tlie  collection  of  Meibomius. 

BA'CCUUS  (Bacxoc,  Aiovvffog)  was,  according  to  the 
common  traditions  of  the  antient  Greeks,  one  of  the  per- 
sonages worshipped  under  the  generic  name  of  heroes; 
according  to  the  more  systematic  mythologers  he  was  a 
demon  or  genius.  His  worship  seems  to  have  arisen  fh)m 
that  striving  after  objectivity'  (Wachsmuth,  HeUen.  Alter- 
thum,  ii.  2.  p.  1 1 3)  which  is  the  characteristic  of  a  primitive 
people,  and  which  leads  man  in  his  rude  state  to  the  worship 
of  Ihe  active  and  productive  powers  of  nature.  The  com- 
mon story  of  the  birth  of  Bacchus,  his  mother  Semele's  fatal 
wish,  his  imprisonment  in  the  thigh  of  his  father  Jupiter, 
and  the  various  adventures  attributed  to  him,  are  too  well 
known  to  need  description ;  and  it  would  take  up  more  space 
than  the  nature  of  this  work  allows  to  discuss  the  inferences 
drawn  from  the  old  traditions  by  modern  mythologers.  These 
deductions,  and  especially  the  description  of  the  mvstical 
character  of  Bacchus,  as  distinguished  from  his  worship  as 
the  god  of  wine,  may  be  seen  fully  developed  by  Creuzer 
(Symbolik,  theil.  iii.  pp.  83, 266 ;  pp.  319-366),  whose  theory, 
however,  of  the  Indian  origin  of  the  Bacchic  rites,  though 
abundantly  ingenious,  does  not  appear  to  be  established  by 
sufficient  external  evidence.  The  southern  coast  of  Thrace 
seems  to  have  been  the  original  seat  of  this  religion,  and  it 
was  thence  introduced  into  Greece  shortly  after  the  coloniza- 
tion by  the  ^^Solians  of  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Hellespont 
The  admission  of  the  identity  of  Osiris  and  Dionysus  by 
Plutarch  and  other  mythological  theorists,  as  well  as  Hero- 
dotus's  simple  statement  of  the  assertions  of  the  Egyptian 
priests  to  that  effect,  is  no  proof  of  the  common  origin  of  the 
worship  of  this  divinity  in  Kgypt  and  Greece ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  certain  modifications  of  the  Dionysiac  rites  took 
place  after  the  commencement  of  the  intercourse  of  the 
lonians  with  the  Egyptians. 

The  worship  of  Bacchus  is  intimately  connected  with  that 
of  Demeter ;  under  the  name  of  lacchus  he  was  worshipped 
along  with  that  goddess  at  Eleusis.  [See  Demeter.]  Virgil 
invokes  them  together  ( freorgics,  i.  5)  as  the  lights  of  the 
universe.  According  to  the  Egyptians  they  were  the  joint 
rulers  of  the  world  below.  (Herod,  ii.  123.)  Pindar  calls 
Dionysus  *  the  companion  of  Demeter'  (x^^^^9^'''*>^  ^^~ 
f^oor  Aafidripo£\  and  in  a  cameo  he  is  represented  sitting 
by  the  goddess  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  male  and  female  cen- 
taurs. (See  Buonarotti,  Osservazioni  sopra  aicuni  Me- 
daglioni  Aniichi,  p.  441 ;  Mariette,  TraiU  dea  Pierreg 
Gravies,  t.  ii.  p.  i.) 

-  On  the  form  and  dress  of  Bacchus  almost  all  the  antient 
testimonies  have  been  collected  by  F.  G.  Schun  in  an  in- 
genious dissertation  on  the  costume  of  the  characters  in  the 
Bacchse  of  Euripides.  From  these  it  appears  that  he  was 
represented  as  a  young  man  with  an  effeminate  face  (9ij\v- 
aop^oQ,  Bacch.  353 ;  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  29),  with  long  blond 
hair  (Bacch.  455,  Ct/cl.  63),  with  a  fillet  on  his  head(Strabo, 
XV.  p.  1038),  or  an  ivy  crown  {CycL  593),  with  a  long  purple 
robe  and  a  nebris  (deer-skin),  and  with  a  thyrsus  in  his  hand. 
Many  of  his  numerous  appellations  may  be  seen  in  the 
Index  to  Wachsmuth,  p.  570,  and  in  Ovid  Met.  lib.  iv.  init. 
His  attendants  were  the  Bacchantes,  the  LenaD,  the  Naiades 
and  Nymphs,  the  Thyades,  the  Mimallones,  the  Tityri,  Pan, 
Silenus,  the  Fauns,  and  the  Satyrs.  (The  reader  may  con- 
sult, in  addition  to  the  authorities  quoted,  Miiller's  Hand- 
buck  d£r  Arrhaoloffie  der  Kunst,  Breslau,  1830.) 

BACCHY'LIDES,  a  Greek  poet  and  a  nephew  of  the 
elder  Simonides,  was  a  native  of  the  island  Ceos.  He  pro- 
bably lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  before  the 
Christian  sra,  was  a  contemporary  of  Pindar,  though 
younger  than  that  celebrated  poet,  and  is  said  to  have  visited 
Hiero  king  of  Sicily.  His  compositions  were  very  various, 
consisting  of  hymns,  dithyrambic  poems,  odes  in  celebration 
of  the  Pythian  victors,  amatory  poems,  &c.,  all  of  which  are 
pow  lost  except  a  few  small  pieces,  twenty  in  number. 
Longinus  ($  33)  institutes  a  kind  of  comparison  between 
Bacchyiides  and  Pindar,  but  it  is  so  brief  and  unsatisfactory 
that  the  precise  meaning  of  the  critic  is  not  seen.  The 
fragments  of  Bacchyiides  were  published  separately  by 
C.  F.  Neue,  Berlin,  1822,  8vo.  They  are  translated  in 
Merivale's  edition  of  Bland's  Anthology,  pp.  75-80. 

BA'CCIO  DELLA  PORTA.  This  distinguished  painter 
was  so  named  from  having  resided  near  the  gate  of  St. 
Peter's,  at  Florence  ;  but  he  ia  more  generally  recognized 
^y  the  name  of  Frate  Bartolomeo  di  S.  Marco,  He  was  a 
pative  of  the  district  of  Sif^vigaano,  0^4  l^rA  in  the  yeiur 


1469.    He  commenced  his  studies,  and  passed  soroo  years 
under  the  tuition  of  Cosimo  Rosselli  at  Florence,  but  it  was 
from  the  great  father  of  modern  art,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
that  he  obtained  the  first  idea  of  that  effective  style  of  colour 
and  chiar'  oscuro  by  which  his  subsequent  works  are  dis- 
tinguished. He  attempted  to  acquire  fixed  principles  of  form 
and  ideal  character  from  antient  sculpture ;  and,  in  com- 
pany with  his  friend,  Mariotto  Albertinelli,  he  drew  and 
modelled  from  statues  and  bassi-rilievi  with  indefatigable 
attention.    It  was  fortunate  that  he  had  made  considerable 
proficiency  in  those  studies  previously  to  his  acquaintance 
with  the  celebrated  Dominican,  Savonarola,  who  appears  to 
have  exercised  a  considerable  influence  over  his  mind,  and 
by  whose  fanatical  scruples  he  was  induced  to  destroy,  on 
account  of  their  nudity,  a  prodigious  number  of  studies 
which  he  had  made  of  the  human  figure.    This  impression 
seems  to  have  remained  with  Bartolomeo  during  his  whole 
life  ;  he  seldom  treated  subjects  which  exhibit^  the  naked 
form,  but  the  knowledge  he  had  previously  acquired  of  it  is 
perceptible  in  the  fine  understanaing  of  the  figure,  which  is 
visible  through  his  draperies.  His  early  works  were  of  small 
dimensions,  and  distinguished  by  graceful  composition  and 
high  finishing ;  but  it  was  in  the  fresco  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, painted  for  the  chapel  of  Sta.  Maria  Nuova,  that  ihe 
grandeur  of  his  style  and  the  extent  of  his  powers  were  first 
manifested.      Shortly  after  the  completion  of  this  piece, 
Bartolomeo  being  at  work  in  the  convent  of  St  Mark,  a 
forcible  entry  was  made  into  the  monastery  by  the  pope's 
oflUcers  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  person  of  Savonarola; 
a  formidable  resistance  was  made  by  the  monks,  but  the 
unhappy  zealot  was  home  away,  and  expiated  his  opinions 
at  the  stake.    This  event  affected  Bartolomeo  so  strongly. 
that  he  determined  on  devoting  himself  to  the  cloister,  and 
in  1500  he  took  the  habit  of  St  Dominic.    In  1504  Raf- 
faelle  made  a  visit  to  Florence,  and  an  intimacy  commenced 
between  him  and  Bartolomeo,  who  communicated  to  his 
great  contemporary  his  own  principles  of  colouring,  and 
received  from  him   in  return  some  instructions  in  per- 
spective.    Shortly  afterwards   Bartolomeo  went  to  Rome, 
where  his  mind,  naturally  timid   and  sensitive,  appears 
to  have  been  so  overwhelmed  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
great  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Rafiaelle,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  persuaded  himself  to  make  any  practical 
effort;   he  painted,  however,  two    single  figures  of  Si 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  were  long  preserved  ia  tbe 
palace  of   the  Quirinal.     Some    altar-pieces  and   other 
works,  nevertheless,  executed  shortly  aifter  his  return  to 
Florence,  showed  that  he  had  profited  largely  by  his  visit 
to  the  Vatican ;  he  had  added  a  purer  and  more  correct 
taste  in  design  to  his  own  bold  style  of  relief  and  powerful 
colouring,  and  the  sublime  figure  of  St  Mark  (now  in  tlie 
gallery  of  Florence)  was  alone  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  had 
no  reason  to  shrink  from  any  competition.    The  great  vice 
of  the  Florentine  school  was  an  ostentatious  dispUy  of 
anatomy,  which  not  unfrequently  gave  to  their  works,  both 
in  paintingand  sculpture,  an  appearance  little  short  of  dis- 
gusting.   The  fine  feeling  and  good  sense  of  Bartolomeo 
led  him  to  avoid  this  error,  and  as  a  delicacy,  perhaps  over- 
scrupulous, induced  him  to  avoid  subjects  requiring  a  (!>&* 
play  of  naked  form,  the  jealousy  of  his  competitors  availed 
itself  of  these  circumstances  to  accuse  him  of  deficiency  in 
anatomical  knowledge,  and  an  incapacity  to  treat  any  sub- 
ject demanding  an  accurate  ac<j[uaintance  with  the  buja&n 
figure.    To  refute  these  aspersions  Bartolomeo  painted  a 
St.  Sebastian,  the  only  fault  of  which  was  that  it  was  too 
perfect,  the  representation  of  nature  being  so  just  and  >ivid 
that  the  monks  forbade  it  to  be  publicly  exposed  in  their 
church.    The  subjects  in  which  Bartolomeo  deH|E(hted  were 
Saints,  Evangelists,  and  Madonnast  with  the  Divine  Infant, 
surrounded  by  angelic  choirs.    Tbe  French,  when  ia  Italy 
during  the  wars  consequent  on  the  Revolution,  carried  off 
several  of  these  fine  performances,  among  them  the  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catherine,  a  grand  composition ;  and  the  four 
Evangehsts  from  the  church  of  the  Nunziata.    These  works 
decorated  the  Louvre  for  some  time,  but  were  finally  re- 
stored among  the  other  spoliations.    Vasari  mentions  that 
a  number  of  studies  of  figures,  draperies,  limbs,  &c.,  had 
been  left  by  Bartolomeo  to  a  scholar,  a  nun  of  St  Caiberine, 
at  Florence.    Many  of  these  were  in  possession  of  Mr.  We>i, 
the  late  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  formed  a 
strong  evidence  of  the  zeal  and  application  with  whirh  the 
artist  had  pursued  his  studies.     Bartolomeo  died  in  the 
convent  of  St  Mark,  in  1^17^  aged  forty-eight. 
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BACH,  JOHANN  SEBASTIAN,  whose  name  holds 

80  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  musical  history  of  Germany, 

and  t'rum  the  various  branches  of  whose  family  have  sprung 

mure  organists  and  able  contrapuntists  than  any  one  family 

ever  produced,  was  born  at  Eisenach,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 

Saxony,  in  16«5.    His  ancestor  in  the  fourth  degree,  Veit 

Bach,  was  a  miller  and  baker  at  Presburg  in  Hungary  early 

in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  being  obliged  to  quit  his  coun- 

tn-  on  account  of  religious  troubles,  he  settled  at  a  village 

near  Saxe  Gotha.      In  his  leisure  hours  he  amused  himself 

with  his  guitar,  and  communicated  his  taste  for  music  to  his 

two  sons,  who  made  it  their  profession,  and  taught  it  to  their 

children,  by  whom  it  was  handed  on»  till  by  degrees  six 

(generations,  including  the  founder,  practised  the  harmonic 

art,  and  held  ^mong  them  nearly  all  the  offices  of  chantors 

and   organists  in  Thuringia.    In  the  Allgemeine  Musi- 

kixligche  Zeitung  (1823),  is  a  curious  genealogical  tree  of 

the  Bach  family,— John  Sebastian  appearing  m  the  fifth 

generation, — which  shows  that,  down  to  the  middle  of  last 

century,  there  were  fifty- eight  male  descendants  from  Veit, 

all  of  whom,  according  to  Forkel,  were  professors  of  music. 

When  John  Sebastian  had  not  quite  completed  his  tenth 

year,  he  lost  his  father,  musician  to  the  court  and  town  of 

Eisenach,  and  was  obliged  to  claim  the  protection  of  an 

elder  brother,  organist  at  Ordruff,  from  whom  he  received 

instructions  on  the  clavichord  (see  Clavichord),  but  not 

such  as  were  proportioned  to  his  facility  in  learning ;  he 

therefore  gained  more  through  his  own  efforts  than  he  ac- 

quirvd  from  his  relation*  who,  soon  dying,  left  him  again 

de-ititute,  when  he  accompanied  one  of  his  schoolfellows  to 

Lunebur^,  and  entered  the  choir  of  St.  Michael's  as  a 

soprano  singer.    There  he  obtained  a  good  livelihood  by  his 

fiue  voice,  which,  however,  soon  changing,  he  found  himself 

once  more  without  resource  till  1 703,  in  which  year  he  be- 

rame  court  musician  at  Weimar ;  but  exchanged  this  place 

the  }ear  following  for  that  of  organist  to  the  new  church 

at  Amstadt    His  reputation  now  began  to  spread,  and  in 

ITi'S.  the  reigning  Duke  of  Weimar,  offering  him  the  ap- 

ptnntment  of  court  organist,   he    accepted  the    situation. 

Thii  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  communicating  with 

and  hearing  many  of  the  great  musitians  of  his  day,  and 

his  studies  continuing  unremitted,  he  became  master  of 

every  branch  of  his  science.    In  1 717  his  prince  made  him 

director  of  the  concerts,  and  in  executing  the  duties  of  this 

olVice,  he  had  to  compose  sacred  music  for  the  sen'ice  of  the 

duke's  chapel. 

About  this  time  M.  Marchand,  the  celebrated  French 
oriranist,  having  visited  Dresden,  and  performed  before  the 
k:ng.  was  offered  a  large  salary  if  he  would  engage  in  his 
raajeikty's  service.  Volumier,  then  director  of  the  concerts 
at  Drc^iden,  fearing  a  rival,  privately  invited  Bach  to  the 
capital  of  Saxony,  who  arriveoi,  and  with  the  royal  approba- 
tion proposed  a  musical  contest  between  himself  and  Mar- 
ch and,  who  accepted  the  invitation :  hut  when  the  day  ap- 
pointed arrived,  and  a  large  company  had  assembled  in  the 
mansion  of  the  Marshal  Count  Fleming,  the  French  musi- 
ciau  did  not  appear,  and,  upon  sending  to  his  hotel,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  quitted  Dresden  that  very  day,  without 
takings  leave  of  a  single  individual.  The  king  desired  that 
a  present  of  100  Louis  d'or  should  be  sent  to  the  challenger, 
but  they  never  came  into  his  possession. 

After  this,  Bach  accepted  the  office  of  kapellmeister  to 
the  prince  of  Anhalt-Cothen,  in  which  he  continued  six 
?ears.  In  1723  he  was  appointed  director  of  music  and 
cuantor  to  St.  Thomas's  School  at  Leipzig,  which  place  he 
tf  1(1  till  his  death.  On  the  decease  of  Prince  Leopold  of 
Anhalt-Cothen,  he  wrote  a  funeral  cantata,  in  which  are 
^me  of  hia  finest  double  choruses.  He  now  accepted  two 
Mtuations  which  were  little  more  than  honorary — kapell- 
meister to  the  Duke  of  Weissenfels,  and  court  composer  to 
the  King  of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony. 

Ht^  second  son,  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel,  entered  the  senice 
of  Frederic  the  Great  in  1740.  The  king  often  expressed 
a  desire  to  receive  a  visit  from  John  Sebastian,  who  did 
not  readily  comply.  The  royal  wishes  were  so  often 
repeated  that  prudence  forbade  anv  further  resistance. 
Bach  went  to  Potsdam,  just  as  the  king*s  concert  was  on 
the  point  of  commencing :  an  officer  brought  in  a  list  of 
tbe  strangers  who  had  arrived.  Frederic,  nastily  running 
it  over,  exclaimed  to  his  musicians,  '  Gentlemen,  old  Bach 
i<  arrived  !'  and  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  introduced, 
without  allowing  him  to  change  his  travelling  dress.  The 
Concert  was  suspended,  and  John  Sebastian  was  hurried 


from  room  to  room,  tr}'ing  piano-fortes,  of  which  there  werd 
fifteen  in  the  palace,  and  playing  on  several  organs.  During 
the  evening  Bach  asked  his  majesty  for  a  subject  on  which 
he  might  play  a  fugue.  This  was  immediately  given,  for 
the  king  wrote  music  very  readily,  and  the  voluntary  task 
was  executed  most  satisfactorily.  The  royal  dilettante  then 
asked  for  another  fugue,  to  be  in  six  parts,  which  was  imme- 
diately executed,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present.  After 
his  return  to  Leipzig  he  composed  the  subject  given  him  by 
the  king,  in  three  and  six  parts,  and  had  it  engraved,  under 
the  title  of  Musikalisches  Offer  (Musical  Offering),  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  inventor. 

Bach's  uninterrupted  studies  affected  his  eyes,  and 
brought  on  a  disease  in  them:  having  submitted  to  an 
operation  which  proved  unsuccessful,  he  became  ouite  blind. 
His  constitution  now  felt  the  effect  of  the  medical  treat- 
ment he  had  undergone,  and  he  continued  declining  for 
half  a  year.  Ten  days  before  his  death  he  was  suddenly 
enabled  to  see  again ;  but  in  a  few  hours  he  was  attacked 
by  apoplexy,  and  after  lingering  some  time,  he  expired  on 
the  30th  of  July,  1750,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  twice  married,  and  had  by  his  first  wife  seven  chil- 
dren ;  by  his  second,  thirteen ;  in  all,  eleven  sons  and  nine 
daughters. 

So  great  was  Sebastian  Bach  as  an  organ-player,  that  he 
had  only  one  rival ;  but  this  was  Handel. — On  the  autho- 
rity of  old  Kirkman,  the  harpsichord  maker.  Dr.  Bumey 
relates  that  these  two  extraordinary  men  once  met  at  Salz- 
burg, when  both  performed  on  the  organ  of  the  cathedral ; 
but  Forkel,  whom  we  have  followed  in  this  article,  states  most 
distinctly,  that  they  never  came  together.  Bach's  compo- 
sitions, in  almost  every  class,  are  very  numerous  ;  of  these 
scarcely  any  are  known  out  of  Germany,  except  his  Clavecin 
bien  Temperc,  or  Preludes  and  Fugues  in  all  the  tones  and 
semitones,  major  and  minor.  These  were  composed  as 
exercises  for  his  sons  ;  and  while  we  admit  the  deep  learn- 
ing and  ingenious  contrivance  they  display,  as  well  as  the  vast 
labour  they  must  have  cost,  we  are  heretical  enough  to  think 
that,  as  regards  effect— and  what  is  music  without  ?— they 
have  been  over-valued.  His  vocal  works,  in  our  opinion, 
are  much  more  likely  to  convey  his  name  to  distant  ages, 
than  those  of  the  instrumental  kind.  Among  the  former 
are  the  funeral  cantata  before  mentioned,  a  Magnificat,  a 
motet,  several  chorals,  or  psalm -tunes,  and,  above  all,  his 
Passionsmusik,  which  show  that  he  possessed  genius  as  well 
as  science ;  that  he  could  not  only  write  laborious  fugues, 
but  create  pleasing  melodies,  and  clothe  these  in  harmonies 
as  ravishing  as  recondite. 

BACH,  FRIEDEMANN,  eldest  son  of  Sebastian,  fol- 
lowed his  father's  footsteps  as  a  performer.  He  preferred 
playing  extemporaneously,  and  therefore  left  but  Uttle  behind 
him ;  but  some  few  fugues  which  are  pubHshed.  are  unde- 
niable proofs  of  his  knowledge  and  talent  He  died  at 
Berlin,  in  1784,  in  very  distressed  circumstances. 

BACH,  CARL  PHILIPP  EMANUEL,  second  son  of 
Sebastian,  was  born  at  Weimar  in  1714.  He  was  educated 
as  a  civilian,  but  music  prevailed,  and  was  adopted  as  his  pro- 
fession. In  1738  he  went  to  Berlin,  and  entered  the  service 
of  Frederic  in  1740,  in  which  he  continued  till  1767,  when 
he  succeeded  Telemann,  as  music-director  at  Hamburg, 
and  likewise  became  kapellmeister  to  the  king  s  sister — the 
Princess  Amelia.  He  died  in  1788.  Emanuel  Bach  com- 
posed much  for  the  piano-forte,  and  it  has  been  said  that 
Haydn  was  much  indebted  to  him  for  his  style.  We  have 
never  been  able  to  convince  ourselves  of  this  fact ;  and  after 
a  careful  examination  of  several— certainly  not  all— of  his 
works,  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  more 
than  two  pieces,  or  three  at  the  utmost,  that  at  all  justify 
the  panegyrics  which  have  been  lavished  on  his  compositions. 

BACH,  JOHANN  CHRISTIAN,  called  Bach  of  Milan, 
and  afterwards  of  London,  was  not  instructed  by  his  father, 
but  received  his  musical  education  chiefly  in  Italy;  his 
style,  therefore,  if  a  style  he  may  be  said  to  have  had,  exhi- 
bits few  of  the  features  which  characterize  the  music  of  his 
native  country.  He  came  to  England  in  1763,  to  compose 
for  the  King  s  Theatre,  and  produced  some  operas,  which 
were  superior  to  most  of  the  works  then  in  vogue ;  but 
hardly  a  vestige  of  any  one  of  them  remains.  Soon  afler 
the  marriage  of  George  HI.,  Christian  was  appointed  music- 
preceptor  to  Queen  Charlotte,  which  office,  or  at  least  the 
salary  appertaining  thereto,  he  enjoyed  till  his  death. 
In  conjunction  with  Abel  he  commenced  and  carried  on  for 
nearly  twenty  years   subscription    concertSi  which  were 
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extremely  suoeessfuL  He  composed  much,  and  of  all 
kito^;  but  his  works  are  forgotten,  notwithstanding  the 
bi^h  praise  bestowed  on  them  by  his  biographer  in  Rees*8 
OaelopiBiKa,    He  died  in  London,  in  1782. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS.  [See  Arts.] 
*  BACKERGUNGE.  a  district  in  the  province  of  Bengal, 
situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sunderbunds,  and  form- 
ing, with  that  tract,  a  part  of  the  labyrinth  of  creeks  and 
rivers  which  characterize  the  delta  of  the  Ganges.  Until 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Backergunge  formed 
part  of  the  large  district  of  Dacca  Jelalpoor.  The  popula- 
tion in  1801,  when  the  separation  took  place,  amounted  to 
926,723  souls ;  and  the  area  of  the  new  district  compre- 
hended 4564  square  miles. 

From  its  low  situation,  this  district  is  liable  to  inunda- 
dbns,  and  has  frequently  suffered  from  that  cause.  A 
calami^  of  this  kind  occurred  about  the  year  1 574,  and  was 
soon  after  followed  by  an  invasion  of  the  country  by  the 
Mughs,  the  combined  effSsct  of  which  events  was  long  ruin- 
ous to  the  district.  The  quantity  of  jungle  covering  its 
surface  gave  shelter  to  numerous  alligators  and  tigers, 
which  committed  great  depredations  upon  the  property  and 
the  persons  of  the  inhabitants.  The  country  became  also 
the  resort  of  numerous  dacoits,  or  river  pirates,  who  were  for 
a  long  time  as  troublesome  to  the  peaceable  inhabitants  as 
the  savage  animals  just  mentioned.  Since  the  time  when 
Backergunge  has  been  constituted  a  separate  district,  the 
attention  of  the  Indian  government  has  been  turned  to  its 
improvement ;  the  land  has  been  in  a  great  measure  cleared, 
which  has  rendered  the  climate  more  healthy,  and  has  at  the 
same  time  dislodged  the  beasts  of  prey,  while  the  exertions 
of  a  strong  establishment  of  police  have  been  equally  suc- 
cessful in  suppressing  the  pirates. 

During  the  periodical  rams  the  lands  of  Backergunge  are 
overflowed  by  the  water  of  the  Granges,  which  leaves  a  shmy 
and  very  fertilising  deposit.  This,  acted  upon  by  the  hot 
sun,  makes  the  soil  exceedingly  productive,  so  that  it  yields 
every  year  two  harvests  of  rice,  which  are  abundant  and  of 
good  quality,  and  serve  in  a  great  degree  for  the  supply  of 
the  market  of  Calcutta.  Owing  to  an  excessive  fall  of  rain, 
a  large  tract  of  this  district  was  inundated  in  June,  1822, 
and  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  houses,  together  with  more 
than  10,000  inhabitants,  were  carried  off  by  the  flood. 

About  five-eighths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Hindus,  and 
the  remainder  Mohammedans.  Several  colonies,  the  de- 
scendants of  Portuguese  who  settled  here  200  years  ago, 
are  living  in  the  southern  quarter  of  Backergunge :  they 
have  degenerated  from  the  civilization  of  their  ancestors  to 
a  great  degree. 

The  town  of  Backergunge,  which  ia  situated  in  22^  42' 
N.  lat.,  and  89°  20'  K.  long.,  is  about  120  miles  east  of 
Calcutta.  The  courts  of  justice  and  of  revenue  under  the 
British  government  were  formerly  stationed  here,  but  when 
the  separation  of  the  district  from  Dacca  Jelalpoor  took 
place,  the  courts  were  removed  to  Burrishol,  whicn  is  now 
the  capital  of  the  district.  (Hamilton's  East  India  Ga- 
zetteer; and  Reports  of  Committees  of  House  of  Commons 
on  the  affairs  of  India.) 

BACKGAMMON,  a  game  played  by  two  persons  with 
dice,  upon  a  table  divided  into  two  parts,  upon  which  there 
are  twelve  points  of  one  colour  and  twelve  of  another.  Dr. 
Henry  (jF/t«#.  qf  Engl,  Aio.  1774,  vol.  ii.  p.  601),  speaking 
of  the  end  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  time,  says,  *  the  game  of 
backgammon,  it  is  pretended,  was  invented  in  Wales  in  this 
period,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  two  Welsh  words 
oach  little,  and  common  battle.'  He  refers  for  this  infor- 
mation to  the  glossary  at  the  end  of  Wotton's  Leges  JVal- 
licee^  p.  583.  Bishop  Kennett,  however,  among  his  manu- 
script collections,  gives  us  a  more  probable  etymology  of  back- 
gammon from  back  or  backward,  and  the  Saxon  ;;amone  or 
jamin^  a  game,  sport,  or  play. 

Hoyle,  in  a  short  Treatise  on  Backgammon  (fifth  edition, 
12mo.  1748),  has  treated  amply  of  its  practice,  and  given 
full  directions  how  to  play  the  different  chances,  with  obser- 
vations, hints  and  cautions  to  be  attended  to.  He  gives  the 
following  as  the  laws  of  backgammon : — 1st.  If  you  take 
a  man  from  any  point,  that  man  must  be  played ;  the  same 
must  be  done  if  two  men  are  taken  from  it  2d.  You  are 
not  understood  to  have  played  any  man  till  you  have  placed 
him  upon  a  point  and  quitted  him.  dd.  If  you  play  with 
fourteen  men  only,  there  is  no  penalty  attending  it,  because 
by  playing  with  a  lesser  number  than  you  are  entitled  to, 
you  play  to  a  disadvantage,  by  not  having  the  additional 


man  to  make  up  your  tables.  4th.  If  yon  bear  any  number 
of  men,  before  you  entered  a  man  taken  up,  and  \s\\\(\\ 
consequently,  you  were  obliged  to  enter,  sachmen,  so  borne, 
must  be  entered  again  in  your  adversary's  tables,  as  well  as 
the  man  taken  up.  5th.  If  you  have  mistaken  your  throw 
and  played  it,  and  if  your  aoversary  has  thrown,  it  is  iwl  in 
your  or  his  choice  to  alter  it,  unless  both  parties  ngree  to  it. 

Strutt,  in  his  Sports  and  Pastimes ^  4to.  London,  180), 
p.  240,  says, '  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  back 
gammon  was  a  very  favourite  amusement,  and  pursued  at 
leisure  times  by  most  persons  of  opulence,  and  especially 
by  the  clergy,  which  occasioned  Dean  Swift,  when  writing 
to  a  friend  of  his  in  the  country,  sarcasticoilly  to  a»k  (he 
following  question,  •  In  what  esteem  are  you  with  the  vicar 
of  the  parish ;  can  vou  nlay  with  him  at  backgammon  T 

BACKHUYSEISI.LUDOLPH.  This  celebrated  marine- 
painter  was  bom  at  Embden  in  1631,of  a  highly  respect- 
able family.  Being  intended  by  his  parents  for  a  mercan- 
tile profession,  he  was  sent  to  Amsterdam  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  placed  in  the  counting-house  of  M.  Bartbolet, 
an  eminent  merchant.  The  youth  had  been  early  remark- 
able for  his  singularly  fine  hand-writing,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that,  up  to  this  period,  his  talent  for  painting  had 
developed  itself;  the  latent  faculty,  however,  was  stimu- 
lated by  the  picturesque  objects  which  the  sea  presented  to 
young  Backhuysen  before  the  windows  of  his  office,  and  his 
first  delineations  were  of  shipping,  done  with  a  pen  in  a 
style  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  correctness.  The>c 
drawings  excited  such  surprise  and  admiration,  that  it 
became  a  fashion  to  possess  them,  and  they  were  sold  at 
the  prices  of  10,  20,  and  even  100  florins  each.  Back- 
huysen now  determined  on  relinquishing  his  commercial 
pursuits,  and  devoting  himself  to  art.  His  first  master  was 
Albert  Van  Evendingen ;  but  not  wishing  to  confine  him- 
self to  one  style,  he  made  acquaintance  with  all  the  artbts 
in  the  city,  and  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  their 
studies,  until,  by  sedulous  observation,  and  repeated  prac- 
tice, he  had  acquired  a  full  mastery  In  the  executive  part  of 
his  art.  But  those  subjects  to  which  bis  genius  particular!) 
directed  him  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  apartments  of 
painters,  or  in  the  silence  of  academies.  His  element  was 
the  gale  and  the  storm ;  nor  did  he  shrink  from  the  perils 
which  accompanied  the  study  of  Nature  in  her  sternest  aud 
most  appalling  aspects.  It  was  his  practice  to  induce  boat- 
men, by  laree  rewards,  to  put  to  sea  at  times  when  no  uthtr 
person  woidd  venture  from  shore.  Amidst  tJie  dash  of  waves, 
the  roaring  of  breakers,  and  the  danger  of  vessels,  he  ^at 
making  his  sketches  with  perfect  composure;  antlheha» 
transmitted  this  terrible  scenery  to  the  canvass  witli  a 
fidelity  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  inspire  the  spectator  vith 
a  portion  of  that  terror  to  which  he  seemed  jperfectly  insen- 
sible himself.  He  stamped,  by  this  mode  of  study,  a 
character  of  truth  on  his  works  which  could  have  been 
obtained  by  no  other  means;  and  he  acquired  the  rare 
distinction  of  forming  a  stvle  peculiarly  his  own,  which  do 
rivalry  has  approached,  llis  works  of  a  tempestuous  cha- 
racter, it  may  be  affirmed,  are  superior  even  to  those  of 
Vandevelde,  beautiful  as  those  of  the  latter  unquestionably 
are  in  subjects  of  mild  and  tranquil  character.  The 
moment  that  he  landed  from  his  manne  excursions,  Back- 
huysen hastened  to  his  painting-room,  nor  would  he  admit 
the  visits  of  his  most  intimate  friends  until  he  had  traib- 
mitted  his  impressions  to  canvass.  He  was  at  all  times 
assiduous,  and  considering  the  exquisite  finish  of  his  pi^ 
ductions,  the  number  of  them  is  astonishing.  His  works 
possess,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  peculiar  excellencies  of 
the  Dutch  school, — richness,  transparency,  delicate  handhni(. 
and  appropriate  colour.  No  artist  ever  excelled  him  iu  tl)^' 
art  of  giving  depth  without  darkness:  frequently,  in  his 
pictures  of  an  approaching  storm,  the  very  atmosphere 
seems  to  labour  with  gloom,  yet  the  clearness,  and  even 
vivacitv  of  effect,  are  not  in  the  least  impaired. 

Backhuysen  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  appreciatedin 
his  own  time.  His  works  were  eagerly  sought  after* 
among  other  important  commissions,  he  was  employed  by 
the  burgomasters  of  Amsterdam  to  paint  a  large  picture, 
with  a  multitude  of  vessels,  and  a  view  of  the  city  at  a 
distance  ;  for  which  he  received  thirteen  hundred  guilders, 
and  a  present  also  of  considerable  value.  This  picture  was 
sent,  in  1665,  as  a  present  to  Louis  XIV.,  who  placed  it  in 
the  Louvre.  Many  royal  personages  honoured  toe  artist  by 
visiting  his  study,  among  them  the  king  of  Pruss^ia,  and 
the  Czar  Peter ;   the  latter  especially  found  his  taste  fur 
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nautical  aifaira  grattfled  by  the  frequent  inspection  of  his 
irorkt.  He  engaged  Backhuysen  to  make  designs  of  various 
veisela,  and  delighted  to  converse  with  him  on  the  mode  of 
constructing  and  mancBUvring  them,  in  which  Backhuysen 
wa.4  profoundly  skilled.  At  the  age  of  71,  he  amused  him- 
self with  etching  a  set  of  views  on  the  Y,  near  Amsterdam. 
He  died  in  1709,  aged  78.  His  pictures  are  numerous  in 
Holland,  and  not  unfrequent  in  English  collections.  Many 
of  them  have  been  engraved,  and  some  were  etched  by 
himself. 

Although  his  latter  years  were  embittered  by  a  painful 
malady,  Backhuvsen^s  natural  cheerfulness  of  temper  never 
fofsook  him.  This  was  strongly  exemplified  within  a  few 
days  of  his  death.  He  order^  in  a  number  of  bottles  of 
wine  of  the  choicest  Quality,  on  each  of  whioh  he  set  his 
seal.  A  certain  number  of  his  friends  were  then  invited 
to  his  funeral,  to  each  of  whom,  he  bequeathed  a  gold  coin, 
requesting  them  to  spend  it  merrily,  and  to  drink  the  wine 
with  as  much  cordiality  as  he  had  consigned  it  to  them. 

BACON,  ROGER.  The  little  that  is  known  of  the 
IH'eate^t  of  English  philosophers  before  the  time  of  his  cele- 
brated namesake,  shows  how  long  the  effects  of  contem- 
porary malice  might  last,  before  me  invention  of  printing 
had  made  an  appeal  to  posterity  easy.  His  writings, 
destroyed  or  overlooked,  only  existed  in  manuscript  or 
mutilated  printed  versions,  tul  nearlpr  the  middle  of  the 
la«t  centu/y.  In  the  mean  time  tradition  framed  his  cha- 
racter on  the  vulgar  notions  entertained  in  his  dav  of  the 
results  of  experimental  science ;  and  the  learned  monk, 
searching  for  the  philosopher's  stone  in  his  laboratory, 
aided  only  by  infernal  spirits,  was  substituted  for  the  saga- 
cious advocate  of  reform  in  education,  reading,  and  reason- 
ing; and — what  was  equally  rare — the  real  inquirer  into 
the  phenomena  of  nature. 

Roger  Bacon  died  in  1292,  in  about  the  78th  year  of  his 
ai^  which  places  his  birth  near  the  year  1214;  roughly 
speaking,  he  lived  from  the  time  of  the  Interdict  in  the 
reign  of  John,  to  the  beff inning  of  the  interference  with 
Scotland  in  that  of  Edward  I.  His  a^e  is  that  of  Cardinal 
Cusa,  Thomas  iKempis,  Matthew  Pans,  Albertus  Magnus, 
Raymond  LuUy,  Sacrobosco,  &c.,  to  whom  we  add,  us  they 
are*  sometimes  confounded  with  him,  and  not  for  their  own 
note,  two  theologians,  Robert  Bacon  (died  1248)  and  John 
Bacon  (died  about  1346). 

Roger  Bacon  was  born  near  Ilchester  in  Somersetshire, 
of  a  respectable  ftimily.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and, 
according  to  the  usual  custom  of  his  day,  proceeded  to 
Paris,  which  was  then  the  first  university  in  the  world. 
The  course  of  study  in  vogue,  however  unfavourable  to 
independence  of  thought,  did  not  give  so  great  a  prepon- 
derance to  the  works  of  Aristotle  as  was  afterwards  the 
ra.<e.  The  Uieology  of  the  day  had  set  strongly  against 
philosophy  of  every  species.  In  1209,  a  council  at  Paris 
condemned  and  burnt,  if  not  the  works  of  Aristotle,  at  least 
the  mutilated  and  interpolated  translations  from  the  Arabic 
uhich  then  existed.  But  when,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
century,  Latin  versions  from  the  Greek  began  to  appear, 
and  the  philosophy  contained  in  them  to  be  warmly  advo- 
cated by  the  new  orders  of  Franciscans  and  Dominicans, 
and  particuhirly  by  Albertus  Magnus  (died  1282),  the  repu- 
tition  of  Aristotle  advanced  so  rapidly,  that  he  had  gaiued 
the  exclusive  title  of '  the  Philosopher'  by  the  time  Roger 
Bacon  wrote  his  Opus  Majus.  But  Bacon  in  no  sense  be* 
rame  an  Aristotelian,  except  in  that  which  comprehends 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  opinions  and  methods  of  the 
Greek  philosopher.  Better  versed  in  the  original  than  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  he  freely  criticises  all  he  meets  with 
(es^pecially  the  merit  of  the  translations,  all  which  he  says 
he  would  bum,  if  he  could),  and  is  himself  an  early  and 
fuflicient  proof  that  the  absurdities  of  his  contemporaries 
ought  not  to  be  called  '  Aristotelian,*  any  more  than  Aris- 
totle himself  *  the  Philosopher.*  Bacon  could  read  Aris- 
totle without  danger  of  falling  into  idolatry :  his  antagonists 
could  have  erected  a  system  of  verbal  disputes  upon  the 
Pnnapia  of  Newton,  if  they  had  possessed  it. 

After  his  return  to  Oxford,  with  a  doctor  s  degree  granted 
at  Paris,  which  was  immediately  also  confirmed  by  the 
former  university,  he  took  the  vows  of  a  Franciscan  in  a 
convent  possessed  by  that  order  at  Oxford,  on  the  persuasion. 
It  IS  said,  of  Robert  Greathead  or  GrostSte,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
of  whom  we  shall  presently  speak.  It  has  been  conjectured 
(hat  he  had  alreaav  done' this  before  his  return  to  Oxford, 
but  this  appears  to  nave  arisen  fh)m  his  having  been  known  I 


to  have  resided  in  a  Franciscan  convent  wh3e  at  Paris. 
From  the  tim^  of  his  return,  which  is  stated  to  have  been 
A.D.  1240,  he  applied  himself  closely  to  the  study  of  lan- 
guages, as  well  as  to  experimental  philosophy.  In  spite  of 
Uie  vow  of  poverty,  he  does  not'  appear  to  have  wanted 
means,  for  he  says  himself  that  in  twenty  years  he  spent 
2000  livres  (French)  in  books  and  instruments ;  a  very  large 
sum  in  those  days. 

The  vow  of  the  Franciscans  was  poverty,  manual  labour, 
and  study ;  but  the  first  two  were  soon  abandoned.  On  this 
subject  we  notice  a  writing  of  Bacon,  of  which  (except  in 
Dr.  Jebb*s  list)  we  can  find  only  one  casual  notice  (in 
Vossius,  de  Hut,  Lot.  art.  Bacon).  It  is  said  Uiat  he 
answered  a  work  of  St  Bonaventure,  general  of  his  order, 
which  treated  of  the  abovementioned  vow ;  but  which  side 
either  party  adopted  is  not  stated. 

The  enmitv  of  his  brethren  soon  began  to  show  itself:  the 
lectures  which  he  gave  in  the  University  were  prohibited* 
as  well  as  the  transmission  of  any  of  his  writings  beyond 
the  walls  of  his  convent.  The  charge  made  against  him 
was  that  of  magic,  which  was  then  frequently  brought 
against  those  who  studied  the  sciences,  and  particularly  cne- 
mistry.  The  ignorance  of  the  clergy  of  that  time  as  to 
mathematics  or  physics  was  afterwards  described  by  An- 
thony-a-Wood,  who  says  that  they  knew  no  property  of  the 
circle  except  that  of  keeping  out  the  devil,  and  thought  the 
points  of  a  triangle  would  wound  religion.  Brought  up  to 
consider  philosophy  as  nearly  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
heresy  itself,  many  of  them  might  perhaps  be  honest  be- 
lievers in  its  magical  power ;  but  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
there  were  a  few  more  acute  minds,  who  saw  that  Roger 
Bacon  was  in  reality  endeavouring  to  evoke  a  spirit  whose 
influence  would  upset  the  power  they  had  acquired  over 
the  thoughts  of  men,  and  allow  them  to  read  and  reflect, 
without  fear  of  excommunication,  or  the  necessity  of  in- 
quiring what  council  had  authorized  the  book.  The  follow- 
mg  detached  passages  of  the  Opus  Majus  no  doubt  contain 
opinions  which  its  author  was  in  the  habit  of  expressing: — 

*  Most  students  have  no  worthy  exercise  for  their  beads, 
and  therefore  languish  and  stupefy  upon  bad  translations, 
which  lose  them  both  time  and  money.  Appearances  alone 
rule  them,  and  they  care  not  what  they  know,  but  what  they 
are  thought  to  know  by  a  senseless  multitude. — There  are 
four  principal  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  arriving  at 
knowledge— authority,  habit,  appearances  as  they  present 
themselves  to  the  vulgar  eye,  and  concealment  of  ij?norance 
combined  with  ostentation  of  knowledge.— Even  if  the  first 
three  could  be  got  over  by  some  great  effort  of  reason,  the 
fourth  remains  readv. — Men  presume  to  teach,  before  they 
have  learnt,  and  fall  into  so  many  errors,  that  the  idle  think 
themselves  happy  in  comparison— and  hence  both  in  science 
and  in  common  lifb  we  see  a  thousand  falsehoods  for  one 
truth. — And  this  being  the  case,  we  must  not  stick  to  what 
we  hear  and  read,  but  must  examine  most  strictly  the  opi* 
nions  of  our  ancestors,  that  we  may  add  what  is  lacking, 
and  correct  what  is  erroneous,  but  with  idl  modesty  and 
allowance. — We  must,  with  all  our  strength,  prefer  reason 
to  custom,  and  the  opinions  of  the  wise  and  good  to  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  vulgar :  and  we  must  not  use  the  triple  argu- 
ment ;  that  is  to  say,  this  has  been  laid  down,  this  nas  been 
usual,  this  has  been  common,  therefore  it  is  to  be  held  by. 
For  the  ver}*  opposite  conclusion  does  much  better  follow 
from  the  premises.  And  though  the  whole  world  be  pos- 
sessed by  these  causes  of  error,  let  us  freely  hear  opimons 
contrary  to  established  usape.* 

As  might  be  supposed,  Roger  Bacon  cultivated  the  ac- 
quaintance of  men  who  held  sentiments  similar  to  the  above, 
which  could  not  please  his  brethren.  Among  them  we  have 
mentioned  GrostSte,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  usually  resided 
at  Oxford.  This  prelate,  who  was  a  good  mathematician, 
and  a  resolute  opponent  of  undue  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  see  of  Rome  {terrificus  papa  redarguior,  says  Cam- 
den), had  opposed  Innocent  IV.,  who  attempted  to  appoint 
his  nephew,  a  boy,  to  a  prebend  at  Lincoln.  On  being  ex- 
communicated, GroBi^ie  appealed  from  the  tribunal  of  Rome 
to  that  of  Christ ;  and  so  prevalent  was  the  opinion  of  his 
antipathy  to  the  pope,  that  a  story  is  gravely  told  by 
Knyghton  (cited  by  Blount,  Censura,  &c.;,  that  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  after  his  death,  appeared  to  Innocent  in  a  dream, 
and  exclaiming  '  Surge,  miser,  veni  in  judicium  /*  actually 
stabbed  his  Holiness,  who  was  found  dead  next  morning.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  Innocent  IV.  died  a  natural  death, 
and  useless  to  speculate  upon  the  means  by  which  such  a 
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circumstance  as  the  preceding,  if  true,  coiAd  come  to  be 
1[nown.  But  perhaps  the  memory  of  GrostSte  may  have 
been  one  reason  of  the  wilUn^ess  with  which  succeeding 
popes  continued  Bacon*s  imprisonment,  to  which  we  shall 
soon  come ;  for  though  they  might  hold  his  spirit  guiltless 
of  the  death  of  Innocent,  they  long  rememberea  what  he  had 
done  in  the  flesh:  and  when  Edward  X.  and  the  University  of 
Oxford,  long  after,  applied  to  Clement  V.  for  the  canoniza- 
tion of  Grostdte,  they  received  for  answer  that  the  pope  would 
rather  his  bones  were  thrown  out  of  consecrated  ground. 

In  the  mean  time  a  pope  was  elected,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  production  of  the  Opin  Majus.  This  was  Clement  IV. 
(elected  1265),  who  had  previously,  when  cardinal-bishop  of 
Sabina,  been  le^te  in  England.  Here  he  had  heara  of 
Bacon's  discoveries,  and  earnestly  desired  to  see  his  writ- 
ings ;  but,  as  before  stated,  the  prohibition  of  the  Francis- 
cans prevented  his  wish  being  complied  with.  After  his 
election  as  head  of  the  Church,  Bacon,  conceiving  that 
there  would  be  no  danger  or  impropriety  in  disobeying  his 
immediate  superiors  at  the  command  of  the  pope,  wrote  to 
him,  stating  that  he  was  now  ready  to  send  him  whatever 
he  wished  for.  The  answer  was  a  repetition  of  the  former 
request ;  and  Bacon  accordingly  drew  up  the  Opus  Mcy'us, 
of  which  it  may  be  presumed  he  had  tne  materials  ready. 
It  appears  that  he  had  mentioned  the  circumstances  in 
whicn  he  stood ;  for  Clement's  answer  requires  him  to  send 
the  work  with  haste,  any  command  of  his  superiors  or  con- 
stitution of  his  order  notwithstanding,  and  also  to  point  out, 
with  all  secrecy,  how  the  danger  mentioned  by  him  might 
be  avoided.  The  book  was  sent  in  the  year  1267,  by  the 
hands  of  John  of  London,  a  pupil  of  whom  he  speaks  highly, 
and  who  has  usually  obtained  some  notice  from  the  very 
great  praise  which  Bacon  in  one  place  appears  to  give  him, 
when  he  savs  that  he  only  knows  two  good  mathematicians, 
namely,  John  of  London,  and  another  whom  he  names. 
But  from  some  other  circumstances  Dr.  Jebb  concludes, 
with  great  probability,  that  the  latter  of  the  two  was  John 
Pec^am,  a  London  Franciscan,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  was  well  known  as  a  mathematician. 

Before  the  Opiu  Majus^  Bacon,  according  to  his  own 
account,  had  written  nothing  except  a  few  slight  treatises, 
'capitula  qusedam.*  Before  he  took  the  vows  he  wrote 
nothing  whatever ;  and  afterwards,  as  he  says  to  Clement, 
he  would  have  composed  many  books  for  his  brother  and 
his  friends,  but  when  he  despaired  of  ever  being  able  to 
communicate  them,  he  neglected  to  write. 

With  the  Opus  Majus  he  sent  also  two  other  works,  the 
Opus  Minus  and  the  Opus  Tertium,  the  second  a  sort  of  ab- 
stract of  the  first,  and  the  third  a  supplement  to  it.  These 
exist  in  manuscript  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  but  have  not 
been  printed.  It  appears  that,  after  the  death  of  Clement, 
which  took  place  in  November,  1268  (not  1271,  as  stated  by 
some ;  the  latter  date  is  that  of  the  election  of  Clement's 
successor,  the  see  havine  been  vacant  two  years  and  three 
quarters),  he  revised  and  augmented  the  second  of  these 
works.  ^  What  reception  Clement  save  them  is  not  known ; 
some  say  he  was  nighly  gratified,  and  provided  for  the 
bearer ;  others,  that  he  at  least  permitted  an  accusation  of 
heresy  against  the  writer.  Botn  stories  are  unlU^ely :  for 
Clement  could  hardly  have  received  the  work  before  he  was 
seized  with  his  last  iUness. 

Till  the  year  1278  Bacon  was  allowed  to  remain  free  from 
open  persecution ;  but  in  that  year  Jerome  of  Ascoli,  general 
of  the  Franciscan  order,  afterwards  pope*  under  the  title  of 
Nicholas  IV.»  being  appointed  legate  to  the  court  of  France, 
this  was  thought  a  proper  opportunity  to  commence  pro- 
ceedings. Bacon,  then  sij(ty-four  years  old,  was  accordingly 
summoned  to  Paris  (Dr.  Jebb  implies  that  he  had  alreaay 
removed  his  residence  there,  to  another  convent  of  his  order), 
where  a  council  of  Franciscans,  with  Jerome  at  their  head, 
condemned  his  writings,  and  committed  him  to  close  con- 
finement. According  to  Bale,  or  Balssus  (cited  by  Dr.  Jebb), 
the  charge  of  innovation  was  the  pretext,  but  of  what  kind 
was  not  specified :  according  to  others,  the  writings  of  Bacon 
upon  astrology  were  the  particular  ground  of  accusation. 
Vve  cannot  learn  that  any  offer  of  pudon  was  made  to  the 
accused  upon  his  recantation  of  the  obnoxious  opinions,  as 
usual  in  such  cases ;  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  Opus 
Majus,  Bacon  would  have  conceived  himself  bound  to  accept, 
at  least  if  he  recognised  the  legality  of  the  tribunal.  A 
confirmation  of  the  proceeding  was  immediately  obtained 
from  the  court  of  Rome.  During  ten  years,  every  effort 
fii»de  l»y  him  to  pracwe  hift  enlaxgement  was  without  sno-  , 


cess.  The  two  succeeding  pontiffii  had  shoii  and  busy 
reigns ;  but  on  the  accession  of  Jerome  (Nicholaa  IV.), 
Bacon  once  more  tried  to  attract  notice.  He  sent  to  that 
pope,  it  is  said,  a  treatise  on  the  method  of  retarding  the 
infirmities  of  old  age,  the  only  consequence  of  which  was 
increased  rigour  and  closer  confinement  But  that  which 
was  not  to  be  obtained  from  the  justice  of  the  pope,  was 
conceded  to  private  interest,  and  Bacon  was  at  last  res^tored 
to  liberty  by  the  intercession  of  some  powerful  nobles,  but 
who  they  were  is  not  mentioned.  Some  say  he  died  in 
prison ;  but  the  best  authorities  unite  in  stating  that  he 
returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  wrote  a  compendium  of  theo- 
logy, and  died  some  months,  or  perhaps  a  year  and  a  half, 
after  Nicholas  IV.  (who  died  April,  1^92).  We  bare 
adopted  1 292  from  Anthony-d-Wood,  as  the  most  probable 
year  of  his  death,  though  foreign  works  frequently  sute 
that  he  died  in  1284.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the 
Franciscans  at  Oxford.  The  manuscripts  which  he  left 
behind  him  were  immediately  put  under  lock  and  key  by 
the  magic-fearing  survivors  of  his  order,  until,  not  so  lucky 
as  those  of  another  wizard,  Michael  Scott,  they  are  said  to 
have  been  eaten  by  insects. 

Of  the  asserted  works  of  Bacon  there  is  a  verv  large  cata- 
logue, cited  mostly  from  Bale  and  Pits,  in  the  preface  to 
Dr.  Jebb's  edition  of  the  Opus  Majus.  They  amount  to 
five  on  grammar,  six  on  pure  mathematics,  seTenteen  on 
mechanics  and  general  physics*  ten  on  optics,  six  on  geo- 
graphy, seven  on  astronomy,  one  on  chronology,  nine  on 
chemistry  and  alchemy,  five  on  magic,  eight  on  logic  and 
metaphysics,  nine  on  medicine,  six  on  theology,  twelve  mis- 
cellaneous! a  hundred  and  one  in  all.  But  it  is  most  likely 
that  the  greater  part  of  these  were  extracts  from  the  0^ 
Majus,  &c.,  with  separate  titles,  that  some  are  not  genume, 
and  that  others  are  more  properiy  attributable  to  the  two  other 
Bacons  already  mentioned.  The  principal  manuscriptsi  of 
the  Opus  Majus  are,  one  ix^  Trinity  College  Library,  Dub- 
lin, discovered  by  Dr.  Jebb,  which  forms  the  text  of  his 
edition,  two  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  one  in  th^  Harleiao, 
one  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christ!  Colleee»  Cambridge, 
one  in  that  of  Mai^alen  College,  two  in  the  King's  Library, 
all  containing  vanous  parts  of  the  work.  These  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  Opy^  minus  and  Optts  Tertium  in  the  Cot- 
tonian Library,  already  mentionea,  of  some  in  Lambeth 
palace,  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  a  host  of  others 
at  home  and  abroad  which  we  cannot  specify.  The  Dublii] 
manuscript  is  the  only  entire  one  witba  which  Pr.  Jebb  vm 
acquainted.  It  is  a  folio  of  249  leaves,  beautifully  written 
on  thick  paper,  with  a  good  margin,  and  in  doable  columQi 
It  is  not  dated,  but  from  the  character  of  tb^  writing  it  is 
judged  to  be  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VUL,  or  perhaps  the 
early  part  of  that  of  Elizabeth.  The  geometrical  figures  are 
neatly  drawn  in  the  margin.  Po{^  Clexsent's  letters  are  in 
the  Vatican  library. 

Of  printed  works  we  have  found  the  following  i—Persptc- 
tiva,  Frankfort,  1614 ;  De  Speculis  and  SpeaUa  Mathema- 
tical Frankfort,  1614,  reprinted  in  1671 ;  D^  Mxrabili  Po; 
testaie  Artis  et  Naturt^,  Paris,  1542  ;  Girard,  De  tadvu- 
rable  Pouuoir,  cf'C.  ou  est  traictS  de  la  Pierre  Philosophnk 
(translation  of  the  preceding),  Paris,  155  7,  reprinted  in  16'29; 
Scripta  quadam  de  Arte  Chemits,  Frankfort,  1603  and 
1620;  Speculum  Alchemu^,  and  De  Secretis  Operibut 
Artis  et  Natuns,  et  de  Nullitate  Magice,  in  vols.  ii.  and  v. 
of  Zetzner's  Theatrum  Chemicum,  Strasburg,  1659;  the 
Opus  Majus,  edited  by  Dr.  Jebb,  London.  1733;  De  r^ 
tardandis  Senectutis  AccidentibuSf  Oxford*  1590,  translated 
by  Dr.  R.  Browne,  London,  1683.  In  a  volume  of  tracts 
on  alchemy,  Lyons,  1557,  there  are  two  attributed  to 
Ro^r  Bacon ;  and  there  is  one  (the  SpeciUurn  Alchemic* 
in  English)  in  a  similar  collection,  London,  1683.  The 
work  on  old  age  was  published  in  English,  1683, 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Roger  Bacon's  writings,  and  of  the  contents  of  the 
Opus  Majus.  It  is  surprising  how  little  is  known  of  this 
work,  the  only  one  to  which  we  can  appeal*  if  we  wouM 
show  that  philosophy  was  successfully  cultivated  in  an 
English  university  during  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  of 
course  in  Latin,  but  in  I^tin  of  so  simple  a  character,  that 
we  know  of  none  in  the  middle  ages  more  easy  to  read :  and 
it  forms  a  brilliant  exception  to  ihe  stiff  and  barbarous  strle 
of  that  and  succeeding  times.  We  think  we  see  the  thoughts 
of  the  author  untranslated,  though  the  idiom  is  often  that  of 
an  Anglo-Norman ;  by  whidi  we  mean  that  we  frequently 
find  XiRtin  words  used^  in  their  modiam  English  Hoae,  as,  far 
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{tistanoe,  inlendert  for  in  animo  habere,  meaning  the  same 
as  our  word  to  intend  ;preBsumere  for  stbi  arrogare  in  the 
sense  of  to  presume.  We  should  perhaps  rather  say  that 
the  English  words  receive  their  meaning  from  the  corrupted 
Latln«  and  not  vice  versd,  in  which  case  the  work  of  Roger 
Bacon  may  hecome  useful  in  tracing  the  change,  and  the 
more  so  on  account  of  the  great  simplicity  of  the  style. 

The  charge  of  heresy  appears  to  be  by  no  means  so  well 
founded  as  a  Protestant  would  wish.      Throughout  the 
whole  of  his  writings  Bacon  is  a  strict  Roman  Catnohc,  that 
is.  he  espressly  submits  matters  of  opinion  to  the  authority 
of  the  church,  saying  (Cott.  MSS.  cited  by  Jebb)  that  if 
the  respect  doe  to  the  vicar  of  the  Saviour, '  vicarius  Sal- 
Tatoris,  alone,  and  the  benefit  of  the  world,  could  be  con- 
sulted in  any  other  way  than  by  the  progress  of  philosophy, 
be  would  not,  under  such  impediments  as  lay  in  his  way,  pro- 
ceed with  his  undertaking  for  the  whole  church  of  God,  how- 
ever much  it  might  entreat  or  insist.     His  zeal  for  Chris- 
tianity, in  its  latin  or  western  form,  breaks  out  in  every 
page ;  and  all  science  is  considered  with  direct  reference  to 
theology,  and  not  otherwise.    But  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
credit  of  his  principles,  considering  the  book -burning,  heretic- 
hunting  age  in  which  he  lived,  there  is  not  a  word  of  any 
other  force  except  that  of  persuasion.    He  takes  care  to  have 
both  authority  and  reason  for  every  proposition  that  he  ad- 
vances :  perhq)s,  indeed,  he  might  have  experienced  for- 
bearance at  ihe  hand  of  those  who  were  his  persecutors,  had 
be  not  so  clearly  made  out  prophets,  apostles,  and  fathers 
to  have  been  partakers  of  his  opinions.    '  But  let  not  your 
Serenity  imagine,'  he  says,  *  that  I  intend  to  excite  the  ole^ 
mency  of  your  Holiness,  in  order  that  the  papal  majesty 
shoula  employ  force  against  weak  authors  and  the  multi- 
tude, or  that  my  unworthy  self  should  raise  any  stumbling- 
block  to  study.*    Indeed  the  whole  scope  of  the  first  part  of 
the  work  is  to  prove,  from  authority  and  from  reason,  that 
philosophy  and  Christianity  cannot  disagree :  a  sentiment 
altogether  of  his  own  revival,  in  an  age  in  wnich  all  philo- 
sophers, an4  mathematicians  in  particular,  were  considered 
as  at  best  of  dubious  orthodoxy. 

The  reasoning  of  Bacon  is  generally  directly  dependent 
upon  his  premises,  which,  though  often  wrong,  seldom  lead 
him  to  the  prevailing  extreme  of  absurdity.  Even  his  astro- 
logy and  alchemy,  those  two  great  blots  upon  his  character, 
a&  they  are  usually  called,  are,  when  considered  by  the  side 
of  a  later  age,  harmless  modifications,  irrational  only  because 
unproved,  and  neither  impossible  nor  unworthy  of  the  inves- 
tigation of  a  philosopher,  in  the  absence  ofpreceding  expe- 
riments. His  astrology  is  physical.  'With  regard  to 
human  affairs,  true  mathematicians  do  not  presume  to 
make  certain,  but  comiider  how  the  body  is  altered  by  the 
heavens,  and  the  body  being  altered,  the  mind  is  excited  to 
public  and  private  acts,  free  will  existing  all  the  same.'  An 
age  which  is  divided  upon  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the 
moon  upon  lunatics,  ana  of  which  the  philosophers  have  col- 
lected no  facts  decisive  against  many  alleged  effects  of  the 
same  planet  upon  plants,  can  ask  no  more  of  a  philosopher 
of  the  thirteenth  century  than  that  he  should  not  he  too  posi- 
tive. The  fame  of  Leibnitz  has  not  suffered  from  the  pre- 
established  harmony  one  half  as  much  as  that  of  Bacon 
from  hia  astrology  and  alchemy,  which  were  believed  in  to 
a  much  greater  extent  by  many  of  the  learned  of  his  time, 
and  the  united  effect  of  which  would  seem  to  us  sense  and 
logic,  compared  with  ihe  metaphysical  folly,  all  his  own,  of 
the  eminent  philosopher  just  cited. 

This  planetary  influence  appears  to  have  been  firmly 
believed  in  by  bacon,  and  in  particular  the  effect  of  the 
constellations  on  the  several  parts  of  the  human  body.  Per- 
haps he  was  rather  prejudiced  in  favour  of  a  doctrine  which 
vaH  condemned  by  the  same  men  who  thought  mathematics 
and  philosophy  savoured  of  heresy.  And  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  pretended  science  was  almost  universally 
allowed  existence,  even  by  those  who  considered  ite  use 
unlawful :  nor  can  we  infer  that  the  church  disbelieved  it, 
l>«;au8e  that  body  discouraged  it,  any  more  than  that  it 
rejected  infernal  epirito,  because  it  anathematized  magic. 

We  must  draw  a  wide  distinction  between  the  things 
which  Bacon  relates  as  upon  credible  authority,  and  the 
opinions  which  he  professes  himself  to  entertain  from  his 
own  investigations.  In  almost  every  page  we  meet  with 
something  now  considered  extremely  absurd,  and  with  rea- 
lon.  But  before  Uie  day  of  printing  there  was  very  little 
mulUishing :  a  book  which  was  written  in  one  country,  found 
its  way  but  alowly  into  others,  one  copy  at  a  time ;  and  a  man 


of  learning  seldom  tnet  those  with  whom  he  conld  discttsi 
the  probability  of  any  narrative.  The  adoption  of  the  prin« 
ciple  that  a  story  must  be  rejected  because  it  is  strange, 
would  then  have  amounted  to  a  disbelief  of  all  that  had  been 
written  on  physics ;  a  state  of  mind  to  which  we  cannot  con^ 
ceive  any  one  of  that  a^e  bringing  himselfl  Nor  can  we 
rightly  decide  what  opinion  to  mrm  of  Bacon  as  a  philoso- 
pher, until  we  know  how  much  he  rejected,  as  well  as  how 
much  he  believed.  These  remarks  applv  particularly  to  hia 
alchemv .  he  does  not  say  he  had  maae  gold  himself,  but 
that  otners  had  asserted  themselves  to  have  made  it ;  and 
his  account  of  the  drink  by  which  men  had  lived  hundreds 
of  years  is  a  relation  taken  from  another.    Voltaire,  in  his 

EhUosophical  dictionary,  has  overlooked  this  distinction,  and 
as  much  to  say  in  consequence.  It  was,  however,  no  very 
strange  matter  that  Bacon,  who  (if  the  Speculum  Alchemite 
be  really  his,  of  which,  from  the  style,  we  doubt)  believed 
with  many  others  that  sulphur  and  mercury  were  the  first 
principles  of  all  bodies,  should  endeavour  to  compound  gold, 
or  should  give  credit  to  the  assertions  of  those  who  professed 
to  have  done  so.  But  there  is  not  in  Bacon's  alchemy  any 
direction  for  the  use  of  prayera,  fasting,  or  planetary  hours. 

The  great  points  by  which  Bacon  is  known  are  his  re« 
puted  knowledge  of  gunpowder  and  of  the  telescope.  With 
regard  to  the  former,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  what  we  call 
gunpowder  is  intended,  though  some  detonating  mixture,  of 
which  saltpetre  is  an  ingredient,  is  spoken  of  as  commonly 
known.    The  passage  is  as  follows : — 

'  Some  things  disturb  the  ear  so  much»  that  if  they  were 
made  to  happen  suddenly,  by  night,  and  with  sufi^cient 
skill,  no  city  or  army  could  bear  them.  No  noLse  of  thunder 
could  compare  with  them.  Some  things  strike  terror  on  the 
sight,  so  that  the  flashes  of  the  clouds  are  beyond  com- 
parison less  disturbing;  works  similar  to  which  Gideon  is 
thought  to  have  performed  in  the  camp  of  the  Midianites. 
And  an  instance  we  take  from  a  childish  amusement,  which 
existe  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  to  wit,  that  with  an 
instrument  as  large  as  the  human  thumb,  by  the  violence  of 
the  sidt  called  saltpetre,  so  horrible  a  noise  is  made  by  the 
rupture  of  so  slight  a  thing  as  a  bit  of  parchment,  that  it  is 
thought  to  exceed  loud  thunder,  and  the  flash  is  stronger 
than  the  brightest  lightning.*     Opus  MajuSt  p.  474. 

There  arepassages  in  the  work  De  Secretis  Operibus,  ^c, 
(cited  by  Hutton,  Dictionary^  art.  Gunpowder),  which 
expressly  mention  sulphur,  charcoal,  and  saltpetre  as  ingre- 
dients. But,  independently  of  the  claim  of  the  Chinese  and 
Indians  [see  Gunpowder],  there  is  an  author,  Marcus 
GrsBCUs,  whose  work.  Liber  Ignium  (now  existing  only  in 
Latin  translations  from  the  Greek),  is  cited  by  Dr.  Jebb 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Mead,  and  who 
appears  to  have  been  considered  by  both  as  older  than 
Bacon.  Dr.  Hutton,  into  whose  hands  Dr.  Mead's  manu- 
script passed,  found  this  writer  mentioned  by  an  Arabic 
physician  of  the  ninth  century.  Grsecus  gives  the  receipt 
for  gunpowder,  namely,  one  part  of  sulphur,  two  of  willow- 
charcoal,  and  six  of  saltpetre.  Two  manuscript  copies  of 
Grsecus  were  also  found  in  the  Royal  Library  of  I^aris.  [See 
Marcus  GRiSCUs.] 

With  regard  to  the  telescope,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Bacon  had  conceived  the  instrument,  though  there  is  no 
proof  that  he  carried  his  conception  into  practice,  or  i?wented 
It.  His  words  are  these : — *  We  can  so  shape  transparent 
substances,  and  so  arrange  them  with  respect  to  our  sight 
and  objects,  that  rays  can  be  broken  and  bent  as  we  please, 
so  that  objects  may  be  seen  lar  off  or  near,  under  whatever 
angle  we  please ;  and  thus  from  an  incredible  distance  we 
may  read  the  smallest  letters,  and  number  the  grains  of  dust 
and  sand,  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  the  angle  under 
which  we  see  them ;  and  we  may  manage  so  as  hardly  to  see 
bodies,  when  near  to  us,  on  account  of  the  amallness  of  the 
angle  under  which  we  cause  them  to  be  seen '  for  vision  of 
this  sort  is  not  a  consequence  of  distance,  except  as  that 
affects  the  magnitude  of  the  angle.  And  thus  a  boy  may 
seem  a  giant,  and  a  man  a  mountain,  &c.*  The  above 
contains  a  true  description  of  a  telescope ;  but  if  Bacon 
had  constructed  one,  he  would  have  found  that  there  are 
impediments  to  the  indefinite  increase  of  the  magnifying 
power ;  and  still  more  that  a  boy  does  not  appear  a  giant, 
but  a  boy  at  a  smaller  distance. 

That  the  remarks  of  Bacon  are  derived  from  reflection  and 
imagination  only,  is  further  apparent  from  his  asserting  that 
a  small  army  could  be  made  to  appear  very  large,  and  that 
the  sun  and  moon  could  be  made  to  descend,  to  all  appear- 
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iVic!^.  >!'6wi\  iMsloW.  and  stand  oter  the  head  of  the  enemy. 

'^'Ai'rae'  Batne^time  it  is  irorth  liotice,  that  these  ideas  of 

Bacoiv  ^4»  ii^  B^®^  times,  produce  either  the  telescope,  or 

'  ^otnd  inomtf cation  of  it,  consisting  in  the  magnifying  of 

imdges  produced  by  relleetion,  and  that  before  the  date  either 

'  of  Jansen  or  Galileo.    Thomas  Digges,  son  of  Leonard 

IJigges,  in  his  Sfratiotihos,  London,  1590,  page  359,  thus 

'speaks  of  ^hat  his  father  had  done,  in  the  presence,  as  he 

asserts,  of  numerous  living  eye-witnesses : — 

'  And  such  was  his  Felicitie  and  happie  suooesse,  not 
only  in  these  conclusions,  but  also  in  >•  Optikes  and 
Catoptikes,  that  he  was  able  by  Perspectiue  Glasses,  dnely 
scituate  upon  conuenient  angles,  in  such  sort  to  discouer 
every  particularitie  of  the  country  round  about,  wiieresoeuer 
the  Sunne  beames  might  pearse  :  as  sithence  Archimedes 
(Bakon  of  Oxford  onely  excepted)  I  have  not  read  of  any  in 
action  euer  able  by  means  natural  to  performo  the  like. 
Which  partly  grew  by  the  aid  he  had  by  one  old  wiitten 
book  of  the  same  Bakon's  Bxperiments,  that  by  strange 
aduenture,  or  rather  Destinie,  came  to  his  hands,  though 
elviefely  by  conioyning  continuall  laborious  Practise  with 
his  Mathematicall  Studies.' 

And  the  same  Thomas  Digges,  in  his  Pantometria, 
London,  1591,  Preface,  repeats  the  same  story,  with  more 
detail,  omitting,  however,  all  mention  of  Bacon.  He  says 
that  his  father  —  *  sundrie  times  hath  by  proportionall 
Glasses  duely  situate  in  conuenient  angles,  not  onely  dis- 
couered  things  farre  off,  read  letters,  numbred  peeces  of 
money  with  the  very  coyne  and  superscription  thereof,  cast 
by  some  of  his  freends  of  purpose  upon  Downes  in  open 
Fields,  but  also  seuen  miles  off  declared  what  hath  beene 
doone  at  that  instant  in  priuate  places.  There  are  yet 
living  diuerse  (of  these  his  dooings)  Oculaii  Testes,' 
'  We  must  refer,  for  further  details,  to  the  article  Tele- 
scope. 

The  question  has  been  agitated  whether  the  invention  of 
spectacles  is  due  to  Bacon,  or  whether  they  had  been  intro- 
duced just  before  he  wrote.  He  certainly  describes  them, 
and  explains  why  a  plane  convex  glass  magnifies.  But  he 
seems  to  us  to  speak  of  them  as  already  in  use.  '  Hence 
this  instrument  is  useful  to  old  persons  and  those  who  have 
weak  eyes.^ 

The  OpUs  Majus  begins  with  a  book  on  the  necessity  of 
advancing  knowledge,  and  a  dissertation  on  the  use  of 
philosophy  in  theology.  It  is  followed  by  books  on  the 
utility  of  grammar  and  mathematics  ;  in  the  latter  of  which 
he  runs  thrtiugh  the  various  sciences  of  astronomy,  chro- 
nology, geography,  and  music.  The  account  of  the  inha- 
bited world  is '  long  and  curious,  and  though  frequently 
based  on  that  of  Ptolemy,  or  the  writings  of  Pliny,  contains 
many  new  facts  from  travellers  of  his  own  and  preceding 
times.  His  account  of  the  defects  in  the  calendar  was 
variously  cited  in  the  discussions  which  took  place  on 
the  subject  two  centuries  after.  The  remainder  of  the 
work  consists  of  a  treatise  on  optics  and  on  experimental 
philosophy,  insisting  on  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the 
latter.  The  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  rainbow, 
though  very  imperfect,  was  an  original  effort  of  a  character 
altogether  foreign  to  the  philosophy  of  his  day.  He  attri- 
butes it  to  the  reflection  of  the  sun*s  rays  from  the  cloud ; 
and  the  chief  merit  of  his  theory  is  in  the  clear  and  philo- 
sophical manner  in  which  he  proves  that  the  phenomenon 
is  an  appearance,  and  not  a  reality.  Between  the  two  last- 
mentioned  books  is  a  treatise  De  Multipiicatwne  Specierum, 
entirely  flUed  with  discussions  somewhat  metaphysical  upon 
the  connexion  and  causes  of  phenomena. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  further  into  details : 
nor  could  we,  in  any  moderate  space,  do  justice  to  the  varied 
learning  of  the  author,  or  distinctly  mark  the  principal  of 
the  numerous  singular  and  now-exploded  notions  which 
are  introduced ;  nor,  as  far  as  we  know,  does  there  exist 
any  fUU  account  of  the  contents,  to  which  we  can  refer  the 
retidet* 

BACON,  SIR  NICHOLAS,  father  of  Sir  Francis  Ba- 
eon,  and  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Gseat  Seal  of  England  during* 
the  first  twenty  yearn  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  de- 
scended from  an  antient  and  wealthy  family  in  Suffolk,  which 
had  held  considerable  possessions  in  that  county  for  several 
generaffons.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Robert  Bacon,  of 
Drinkston,  in  Suffolk,  by  Isabel,  daughter  of  John  Gage, 
of  Fakennam,  in  the  same  county,  and  was  bom  in  the  year 
1520  at  Chiselhurst,  in  Kent.  The  biography  of  his  early 
je9nm  uncertain;  but  be  received  his  scholastic  educa- 


tion at  Bene  t  (Corpus  Christi)  Colbge,  Cgmhndge,  «nd 
having  finished  his  course  of  study  there,  spent  a  consider- 
able time  abroad,  and  particularly  at  Paris,  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  his  education.    On  his  return  to  Englnndihe 
kept  his  terms  at  Gray*s  Inn,  and  was  called  to  Uie  bar  in 
that  society.    In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  detailed 
reports  oi  the  proceedings  of  courts  of  justice  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIIL,  the  professional  course  of  an  advocate 
cannot  be  traced  with  the  same  minuteness  as  in  modern 
times.    It  is  highly  probable,  that  at  an  early  period  of  bis 
practice  he  attained  a  high  reputation;  for  in  1537,  at  which 
time  he  was  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  he  was  ap- 
pointed solicitor  to  the  Court  of  Augmentations,  and  nine 
years  afterwards  was  promoted  by  Henry  VIIL  to  the  offiin! 
of  attorney  of  the  Court  of  Wards,  a  place  of  considerable 
emolument  and  responsibility.    He  continued  to  hold  this 
latter  office  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  his  patent 
being  renewed  immediately  upon  the  accession  of  that 
prince.    Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  ia  1539, 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  prepared  and  presented  to  Henry  \11L 
a  written  project  for  the  formation  of  a  college  for  the  study 
of  pohtics  and  diplomacy,  to  be  endowed  with  part  of  the 
property  of  the  dissolved   religious  houses,    xbe  design 
was  to  instruct  the  students,  in  the  first  instance,  in  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  French  and  Latin  lauguages, 
and  then  to  send  them  abroad  with  the  king's  ambas- 
sadors to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs.    Some 
of  the  persons  thus  educated,  were  to  be  appointed  to  write 
the  history  of  all  embassies,  treaties,  and  other  foreign 
transactions,  and  also  of  all  public  trials  and  important 
judicial  proceedings  at  home;    but  before  any  of  them 
were  permitted  to  write  on  these  subjects,  they  were  to 
take  an  oath  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  they  would 
do  it  truly,  without  respect  of  persons,  or  any  otlier  corrupt 
affection*     This  design    miscarried,  probably,  as  Burnet 
suggests,  because  the  king,  *  before  he  was  aware  of  it,  had 
so  outrun  his  bounty,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  lo 
bring  any  such  projects  to  effect,'     {History  of  the  Re/or- 
rmUirm,  vol.  i.  p.  269.)    Having  adopted  the  Frotestant  faith, 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  was  of  course  excluded  from  all  favour  or 
public  employment  during  the  reign  of  Mary ;  but  udod  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  selected,  with  Sir  William 
Cecil,  Sir  Francis  Knollis,  and  several  oUiers  of  the  Protes- 
tant party,  to  be  of  her  privy  council,  and  to  qualify  the  in- 
fluence of  those  of  the  Catholic  partv  whom  she  thought  it 
prudent  to  retain  as  her  advisers.     W  ith  Cecil  he  was  con- 
nected  not  only  by  opinion  and  politics,  but  by  relationship. 
as  they  both  married  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  of 
Giddy  Hall,  in  Essex.    In  December,  1558,  the  queea  dis- 
placed the  Lord  Chancellor  Heath,  who  was  also  Archhi&hnp 
of  York,  and  gave  tlie  Great  Seal  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon.  The 
keepers  of  the  seal  in  former  reigns  had  no  dignity  n'>r 
authority  attached  to  their  office, having  merely  the  temporary 
custody  of  the  seal,  until  the  appointment  of  a  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, for  the  purpose  of  sealing  such  writs  and  patents  as 
were  required.     Sir  Nicholas  Baoon,  conceiving  it  to  he 
inexpedient  that  doubts  should  exist  respecting  the  extent 
of  his  authority,  adnsed  the  queen  to  make  the  appoiot- 
ment  by  letters-patent,  which  rendered  the  office  permanent, 
and  expressly  gave  him  all  the  rank  and  authority  of  a  1/rd 
Chancellor.  '  His  not  being  raised  to  that  hi^h  title,'  sa^s 
Burnet,  *  perhaps  flowed  from  his  own  modesty ;  fur  as 
he  was  one  of  the  most  learned,  most  pious,  and  wisest  men 
of  the  nation,  so  he  retained  in  all  his  greatness  a  modest)' 
equal  to  what  the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans  had  carried 
with  them  to  their  highest  advancement.'    {Histftry  of  iht 
Reformation^  voL  ii.  p.  380.) 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1559,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  opened 
the  first  parliament  of  Elizabeth  with  a  discreet  and  tem- 
perate speech,  recommending  in  particular  to  the  L)rd$  and 
Commons  a  candid  consideration  of  the  religious  differeoces 
which  then  agitated  the  nation,  with  a  view  to  their  satis- 
factory arrangement  This  speech,  which  is  given  at  length 
in  the  Biographia  Britanntca,  though  partaking  of  the 
diffuse  and  redundant  style  of  that  aee,  is  an  extremely 
judicious  performance,  well  calculated  to  conciliate  con- 
tending factions  and  to  remove  the  difficulties  by  which 
Elizabeth  s  government  was  beset  at  the  commencement  of 
her  reign.  One  of  the  most  serious  of  these  difilrulties 
was  the  settlement  of  religion,  and  in  this  work  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon  was  an  important  instrument  both  in  council  and  in 
action.  In  March,  1559,  the  queen  appointed  a  public  con- 
ference to  be  held  in  Westminster  Abbey,  for  tne  purpose 


ef  diacasriiig  serenl  coDtrarettad  noinb  in  tbt  doctrines 
and  ceraroonies  of  the  Church  or  Rome.  It  ms  if^reed 
Ihal  nine  divines  should  argue  an  each  side,  and  Sir  Nicho- 
ks  Bacon,  as  Ij>rd  Ke^eper,  was  nominated  president  or 
moderator.  Tlie  conference  ended  abruptly,  in  consequence, 
u  it  was  asserted  hy  the  Protestant  party,  of  a  breaoli  of 
order  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  divines,  some  of  whom 
were  in  consequence  conamitted  by  the  Lordi  of  the  Counr.il 
to  the  Tbwcr,  and  othen  were  required  to  give  securif-  '- 
answer  for  their  disobedience  and  ront«mpt. 

Baron's  intimacy  with  Sir  William  Cecil,  as  well  ai 
o'wn  upright  and  manly  conduct,  enabled  him  generally  to 
retain  the  favour  of  tee  queen;  but  in  1564  he  was  su~ 
pecced  of  ha^ng  approved,  and  even  assisted  in  writing, 
book,  published  by  one  Hales,  which  questioned  the  title 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,  to  succeed,  after  Elizabeth, 
to  the  English  throne.  At  that  time  Elizabeth  enter- 
tained a  project  of  marrying  the  Earl  of  Leicester  lo  the 
queen,  and  both  she  and  that  powerful  favourite  were  greatly 
exoapemted  at  the  appearance  of  this  book,  which  was  ex- 
prrssl^  complained  of  by  Mary's  ambassador.  Hales  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  the  Lord  Keeper,  who  is  said 
not  to  have  had  more  hand  in  the  book  than  Sir  WUliam 
Cecil,  was  dismissed  from  the  privy  council  and  from  court, 
and  discharged  from  ell  interference  with  public  aflairs  ex- 
cept in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Anthony  Wood  says 
(Alhenie  0.vtm.,so\.\.-p.  17T,  edit,  1721)  that  it  was  cotitera- 
p'aled  lo  taka  the  seal  from  him  at  this  time,  and  that  it  was 
off'ered  to  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  who,  iu  the  reign  of  Mary, 
hod  been  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  but  that  lie 
reAised  to  accept  it.  At  length,  however,  by  the  assistance 
of  Cecil,  who  continued  through  life  his  firm  friend.  Bacon 
siirceeded  in  reinstating  himself  in  the  good  opinion  of  the 

Soeen  ;  and  he  (rom  tliis  time  until  his  death  appears  to 
ave  enjoyed  her  favour  and  full  oonCidence  without  inter- 
ruption. In  1577  the  queen  visited  him  at  the  splendid 
mansion  which  he  had  lately  built  at  Gorbambury,  in  Hert- 
fordshire ;  and  it  wag  to  that  occasion  that  the  anecdote 
refers  which  is  related  by  Lord  Bacon  in  his  ApophtAegmi. 
Upon  the  queen's  telling  him  '  that  his  house  was  too  little 
for  him,'  he  happily  replied,  *  Not  so.  madam ;  but  your 
majesty  has  made  me  too  great  formy  house.' 

Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  died  on  the  2Dth  of  February,  1579, 
in  the  70tfa  year  of  his  age.  The  character  of  his  mind,  as 
given  by  his  son.  Lord  Bacon,  appears  to  be  just  and 
accurate,  and  is  quite  consistent  with  all  the  facts  which 
are  recorded  of  his  life  and  conduct  'He  was,'  aays 
he.  '  a  plain  man,  direct  and  constant,  without  all  finesse 
and  doubleness,  and  one  that  was  of  a  mind  that  a  man,  in 
his  private  proceedings  and  estate,  and  in  the  proceedings 
of  slate,  should  rest  upon  the  soundness  and  strength  of  his 
own  catu-ses,  and  not  upon  practice  to  circumvent  others.' 

Many  speeches  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  as  Lord  Keeper 
upon  formal  occaaions  will  be  found  in  the  pnrliamentory 
history  of  the  flr*t  twenty  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
several  addresses  by  him  to  judges  on  being  called  to  the 
bench  are  still  extant  in  various  depositories  of  manuscripts. 
His'sddresseson  these  occasions  are  replete  with  good  sense. 
The  fbllowing  observations  on  judicial  delays,  contained  in 
his  address  to  Sir  Roger  Manwood  on  being  sworn  in  as  Lord 
Chief  Baron,  are  a  fair  specimen  of  his  remarks  on  similar 
ocf  asioiu.  '  Certain  it  is,'  says  he, '  that  albeit  a  judge  be 
fully  famished  with  knowledge,  discretion,  and  integrity, 
yet  if  he  be  slothful  and  do  not  expedite  his  judgments,  but 
delayeth  the  same  when  tho  causes  be  ready  to  be  judged, 
then  it  fblloweth  necessarily  that  all  the  farmer  three  parts 
serve  to  small  purpose  for  the  furtherance  of  justice ;  for 
true  it  is  that  a  cause  ready  to  judgment,  and  delayed  by 
the  judge,  is  a  plain  point  of  injustice  ;  and  as  a  wreng 
judgment  is  a  perpetual  injustice  till  it  be  reversed,  so  is 
the  delay  of  jui^^ent  a  plain  ii^ustiee  to  the  subject  till 
judgment  be  given,  for  qm  diu  dittulit.  diu  noluH.  Again, 
(he  subject  many  times  doth  niH  only  consume  himself  and 
\\ii  substance  in  unnecessary  delays,  but  it  happeneth  also 
that  soaiotiraes  it  bad  been  better  for  him  to  have  had  an 
unjust  judgment  speedily  given  against  him  befbre  he  had 
ransnraed  himself,  than,  being  consumed  and  undone,  to 
have  just  judgment  done  unto  him  which  will  be  small 
relief.'  Of  his  derisions  and  judgments  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  few  records  are  preserved.  There  is,  however, 
among  the  Harleian  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum 
(No.  39},  a  very  sensible  judicial  opinion  pronounced  by  him 
upon  the  question  whether  a  peer  of  the  realm  is  privileged 
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ftom  an  attaflmenl  from  the  Court  of  Chanowy  for  disobe 
dienoe  to  a  decree  or  order  of  that  court.  This  quesljon,  he 
decided  in  the  negative. 

BACON,  FRANCIS,  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Baoon,  was  born  at  York  House  in  the  Strand,  on  the  22d 
of  January,  15G1,  In  boyhood  he  was  sprightly  and  intel- 
ligent beyond  his  years.  The  Qveen,  who  was  taken  «ith 
tlra  smartneas  of  bis  answers,  used  to  try  him  with  ques- 
tions on  various  subjects;  and  it  is  said,  that  once  when 
sbo  asked  him  how  old  he  was,  his  reply  was  ingeniously 
complimentary  : — *  1  am  just  two  years  younger  than  your 
Majesty's  happy  reign,'  EluEabeth  exprefsed  her  approbu- 
tion  by  calling  the  boy  '  her  young  Lord  Keeper.'  Nothing 
is  known  of  his  early  education.  Having,  however,  parents 
of  a  superior  order, — a  father  distinguished  aa  a  lawyer 
and  a  stalesman,  and  a  mother  gifted  with  uncommon  abili- 
ties, and  eminent  for  her  learning  and  piety.  Bacon  was 
Jilaced  favourably,  from  the  first,  for  the  formation  of  a 
earned  and  a  virtuous  character. 

In  his  thirteenth  year  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  wa*  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  "Whit- 
gift,  at  that  lime  master  of  the  college,  and  nflerwDnls 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Here  Bscon  studied  with  dili- 
gence and  success.  The  following  fact,  connected  with  his 
residence  at  college,  has  been  thus  stated  and  authenticated 
by  Dr.  Rawley,  his  chaplain  and  biographer :~-'  Whilst  he 
was  commorent  at  the  univeisily,  about  sixteen  years  of  age 
(as  big  Lordship  hath  been  plea»ed  to  import  unto  mj  itelT), 
he  first  fell  into  the  dislike  of  the  philosophy  of  ySrisIotle. 
Not  for  the  wortblessness  of  the  author,  to  wham  he  would 
ever  ascriba  all  high  attributes,  but  for  die  unfruitfulness  of 
the  way~ being  a  philosophy  (as  his  Lordship  used  to  say) 
only  strong  for  disputations  and  contentions,  but  barren  of 
the  production  of  works  for  the  life  of  man,  In-wbich  mind 
he  continued  to  his  dying  day.' 


(Fmn  A*  uita  of  Did«  medali.) 


1  leaving  Cambridge,  he  entered  Gray's  Inn  as  a 
student  of  law.  It  is  likely  that  his  admission  was  in 
Michaelmas  term,  since  it  appears,  from  the  records  of  the 
I,  that  he  was  made  an  aniient  on  the  !lst  of  November, 
G— an  honour  uioally  conferred  on  barristers,  but  be- 
stowed on  the  sons  of  judges  in  consequence  of  their  birth. 

attendance  in  London  not  being  required  for  some  years, 
by  the  regulations  of  his  inn.  Bacon  was  sent,  in  compliance 
with  a  custom  at  the  time  common  among  the  nobility,  to 
itudy  the  institutions  and  manners  of  other  countries.  He 
vent  accordingly  in  the  suite  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  the  British 
ambassador  lo  the  court  of  France.  His  superior  sagacity 
and  discretion  soon  induced  the  ambassador  to  intrust  bim 
with  a  message  of  some  delicacy  and  importance  lo  the 
Queen ;  a  commission  which  Bacon  executed  so  as  to  obtain 
the  royal  approbation.  On  his  return  lo  Paris,  he  made  fre- 
quent excursions  into  the  country,  spent  some  time  in  Poic- 
liers,  and  busied  himself  in  collecting  iufbrmaiicin  on  the 
characters  and  resourees  of  the  different  orinces  of  Europe. 
His  work  0/  the  Slate  of  Europe,  in  which  he  arranged  and 
estimated  the  information  thus  collected,  and  which  was 
written  when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  displays  con- 
spicuously the  industrv,  guided  by  deep  penetration,  which 
characterised  his  youthful  mind.  He  places  everv  thing  in 
the  light  which  best  shows  its  nature  as  a  political  element. 
He  estimates  the  different  weights,  in  the  scale  of  national 
importance,  with  an  inductive  and  philosophic  soberness— 
a  justness  of  discrimination,  and  a  nicety  of  tact  and  acute- 
neis,  which  give  ns  not  merely  a  knowled^  of  the  subject, 
hut  also  aa  insight  into  the  state  of  hi*  Blind,  prompted  to 
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make  Buch  obseitations  by  the  early  influence  of  that  am* 
hition  which  was  the  spring  and  life  of  his  career. 

His  studies  abroad  were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1579.  Returning  to  London  on  this  occasion,  he 
found  himself  the  only  one  of  his  family  left  unprovided  for ; 
his  father  having  been  prevented  by  the  suddenness  of  bis 
death  6x>m  purchasing  an  estate  with  the  money  set  aside 
for  his  youngest  son.  Instead  of  the  whole,  Francis  received 
only  a  ftflh  share  of  the  money.  This  caused  him  '  straits 
and  difficulties  *  in  his  youth.  When  a  student  in  Gray*s 
Inn,  he  divided  his  time  between  law  and  philosophy ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  false  than  the  fustian  of  his  biographers 
about  his  genius  being  too  lofty  for  the  dry  and  thorny  paths 
of  legal  investigation.  He  was  early  a  proficient  in  law, 
and  the  knowledge  which  he  attained  could  only  have  been 
acquired  by  a  bent  of  mind  suited  to  its  investigations. 
Law  was  his  principal  study.  Though  when  a  student 
he  sketched  his  great  work  the  Organofk,  in  a  piece  which 
his  youthful  pride  entitled  Partus  Temporis  Maximus,  the 
Greatest  Birth  qf  Time,  his  studies  were  chietly  directed 
to  legal  subjects. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1582,  he  was  called  to  the  bar. 
His  practice  soon  became  considerable.  In  1586,  four 
years  after,  he  was  made  a  bencher.  In  his  28th  year  he 
i>ccame  counsel  extraordinary  to  the  Queen.  In  1588  he 
Was  appointed  a  reader  to  his  Inn;  and  again,  in  1600, 
the  Lent  double-reader ;  appointments  which  showed  the 
opinion  of  his  professional  acquirements  held  by  those  who 
Were  best  able  to  judge  of  them,  since  the  duty  of  reader 
was  generally  discharged  by  men  of  eminence  in  the  profes- 
sion, and  seldom  by  persons  so  young  as  Bacon  in  years 
and  practice,  when  he  first  received  the  nonoUr.  His  double- 
reading  on  the  Statute  of  Uses  has  been  re-published 
several  times,  first  in  1642;  and  in  1804  it  was  edited  by 
William  Henry  Rowe,  as  a  work  of  high  authority  on  the 
difficult  subject  which  it  investigates. 

Although  connected  with  the  most  powerful  family  of 
Elizabeth's  reign, — the  nephew  of  Lord  Burleigh,  and  the 
cousin  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,— his  advancement  corresponded 
neither  to  the  natural  influence  of  his  talents  nor  the  appa- 
rently favourable  position  in  which  he  was  placed  by  his 
connexions.  The  practical  and  every-day  minds  of  the 
Cecils  were  ill-fitted  for  appreciating  the  philosophic  genius 
of  Bacon ;  and  his  early  and  zealous  friendship  for  their  rival, 
the  accomplished  and  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex,  armed 
their  prudence  against  him.  They  represented  him  to  the 
Queen  as  a  speculative  man;  a  dangerous  individual, 
therefore,  in  the  realities  of  business.  All  that  the  Cecils 
ever  procured  for  him  was  the  reversion  of  the  office  of  Re- 
gistrar of  the  Star  Chamber ;  an  appointment  which,  to  use 
Bacon*s  comparison,  *  mended  his  prospect,  but  did  not  fill 
his  barn.'  It  was  twenty  years  before  he  received  the  salary 
of  1600/.  per  annum,  connected  with  this  situation.  The 
exertions  of  Essex  in  behalf  of  Bacon  were  more  hearty  but 
less  efficient  The  office  of  solicitor -general  becoming  vacant, 
Essex  endeavoured  to  procure  the  place  fbr  his  friend,  and 
when  baffled  by  the  superior  influence  of  tibe  Cecils,  he 
generously  made  him  a  present  of  Twickenham  Park,  worth 
about  1 800/.,  and  so  beautiful  a  spot,  that  Bacon  called  it 
'  a  Garden  of  Paradise.* 

The  friendship  of  Bacon  fbr  this  nobleman  was  not  one  of 
meie  interest:  and  Essex  made  him  this  liberal  present 
because  he  knew  that  Bacon's  friendship  fisr  him  had  been 
a  bar  to  his  promotion.  Bacon's  zeal  also  in  attaching  his 
eldest  brother  to  the  interests  of  Essex,  and  braving  the 
opposition  of  his  own  powerful  relations  in  his  cause,  proves 
that,  in  this  instance  at  least,  selfish  feelings  did  not  in- 
fluence his  conduct.  A  coldness  came  over  their  friendship 
owing  to  dififerenee  of  policy  and  opinion.  Bacon  in  vain 
intreated  Essex  to  desist  fVom  the  proceedings  which  caused 
his  ruin.  They  parted  on  bad  terms  in  consequence. 
Bacon  reckoned  the  last  act  of  Essex  no  better  than  mad- 
ness. When  ruin  closed  round  upon  him,  Bacon  did  not 
desert  him.  Risking  and  encountering  the  displeasure  of 
the  Queen  on  behalf  of  a  friend,  of  whose  conduct  he  did  not 
approve.  Bacon  did  every  thing  that  ing^enious  remonstrance 
and  affectionate  intreaty  could  do  with  her  Majesty  in 
behalf  of  the  ill-advised  Earl.  It  is  true,  that  at  the  com- 
mand of  her  majesty,  Bacon  appeared  as  one  of  her  majesty's 
counsel  against  his  former  friend ;  but  not  to  mention  the 
compulsion  laid  upon  him  by  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
the  risk  of  implication  in  the  treasons  of  his  patron,  conse- 
(Uient  upon  refVisal,  the  opportunity  which  it  gave  him  of 


mftigattng  the  severity  of  8£eu8ation,'*H)f  more  effectuslly 
securing  the  interests  of  his  friend  at  court— viewed,  ss  these 
things  ought  to  be,  in  connexion  with  the  mildness  of  his 
manner  of  conducting  the  case,  his  choice  of  a  part  the 
least   prominent  possible,  and  the  disuiterestednesa  and 
dexterity  with  which  he  urged  the  Queen  for  the  pardon  and 
restoration  of  Essex,  appear  to  place  his  oonduct  on  tlds 
occasion  in  a  light  less  equivocal  than  that  in  which  it  has 
been  generally  displayed  bymany  of  those  who  have  nar- 
rated Uie  circumstances.    When  commanded  by  the  Queen 
and  her  counsel  to  draw  up  a  declaration  of  the  treasons  of 
Robert  Eari  of  Essex,  it  was  found  necessary  to  alter 
and  embitter  it  considerably,  the  attachment  of  Bacon 
having  softened  down  his  statement  so  much  that  it  was 
reckoned  too  mild  for  tiie  nature  of  the  case ;   snd  her 
majesty  remarked  on  first  reading  it, '  I  see  old  love  is  not 
easily  forgotten.*     The  public  judge  only  by  appearances, 
and  Bacon's  conduct  was  accordingly  much  censnred.  In 
his  own  vindication,  he  addressed  to  one  of  the  deceased 
earVs  most  devoted  friends  a  letter,  statin?  fats  eondnct,  and 
claiming  merit  to  himself  on  ^unds  wnieh  peitaps  will 
not  satisfy  those  who  require,  m  political  friendships,  the 
disinterested  and  self-sacrificing  ibelings  of  private  attach- 
ment. 

In  1 592  Bacon  was  returned  to  parliament  fbr  the  county 
of  MiddleseXi  and  distinguished  himself  Sn  the  debates  hr 
taking  the  popular  side.    His  fintt  political  production  was 
published  in  1594.    It  was  observations  upon  a  hbel,  en- 
titled A  Declaration  of  the  Causes  of  the  great  Troubles. 
It  was  charged  with  flattery  to  the  queen  and  the  ministry. 
But  the  praise  never  oversteps  the  modest  truth,  which  his^ 
tory  has  confirmed,  and  the  pamphlet  is  more  a  viDdication 
of  England  than  of  its  government.     In  1596  his  most 
popular  work,  Bseays  or  Counsels,  Civil  and  Moral,  was 
puolished,  and  about  the  same  time  his  Maxims  of  Law. 
His  circumstances  at  this  time  were  very  bad  t  he  was  dis- 
appointed in  his  attempts  at  fbrming  a  lucntive  matri- 
monial connexion,  and  twice  arrested  for  debt.    Two  years 
afterwards  his  History  of  the  AUenatian  Office  was  written : 
the  MS.  is  in  the  Inner  Temple  Library.    The  question 
which  it  considers  is,  whether  *  the  profits  ou^ht  to  be  lent 
out  to  farm  or  not ;'  and  the  prmciples  of  political  economy 
on  which  the  matter  is  decided,  if  they  would  scarcely  stand 
the  test  of  the  present  state  of  science,  certainlj  display  cx)n- 
spicuously  his  talents  fbr  such  discussicm.    flis  At  filicm 
Memoriam  Elixabetha  AngHa  Regina  was  also  written 
about  this  period.    It  was  not  published,  however,  until 
after  his  death,  when  it  appeared,  according  to  directions 
left  in  his  will.    This  work,  entitled  in  English  Felicities 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  a  noble  eulogium  on  the  character  of 
an  illustrious  princess,  covering  all  the  parts  of  her  history 
with  the  eloquent  praise  of  one  whose  admiration  flowed 
fhlly,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  had  constantly  obstructed 
and  retarded  his  ambitious  views  and  advancement.   It 
was  about  the  time  this  panegyric  was  written,  that  a  second 
legal  treatise  appeared,  call^  The  Use  of  the  Law  for  the 
Preservation  of  our  Persons,  Goods,  and  Good  Name,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  land. 

Upon  the  accession  of  James  1.  the  fbrtunes  of  Bacon 
brightened.  He  had  emploved  every  art  in  order  to 
make  sure  of  his  interest  with  the  new  monarch,  writinf^ 
to  all  the  Scottish  gentlemen  of  whom  he  possessed  any 
knowledge  to  engage  their  infiuence  and  services  in  his 
behalf.  His  vigilance  had  its  reward.  On  the  23rd  of 
July,  1603,  he  was  one  of  237  gentlemen  who  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  His  eloquence  and  information  gate 
him  great  weight  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Having  been 
appointed  by  me  lower  house  to  make  a  representation  of 
the  oppressions  of  the  royal  purveyors  committed  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  he  executed  his  delicate  task  with  a  de- 
gree of  address,  which  combined  prudence  and  boldness  so 
well  as  to  satis^  both  the  king  and  the  parliament.  The 
parliament  gave  him  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  the  king  made 
nim  one  of  his  counsel.  He  received  with  this  appointment, 
on  the  25th  of  August,  1604,  a  pension  of  40/.  a-jear,  and 
60/.  additional  for  the  joint  services  of  himself  and  bii 
brother  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon  :  and  he  continued  to  rise  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  Cecil,  now  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
and  the  powerful  rivah7  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  attomey- 
genei^.  The  Advancement  rf  Learning  was  published  in 
1605.  Two  years  after  he  was  made  solicitor-general, 
and  his  professional  diligence  was  crowned  with  distin- 
guished  success.    His  practice  in  Westminster  Hall  ex* 
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tended.    SiMoeMftil  ift  hia  prallMgMii,  and  a  fawmrito  witb 
the  peopla,  ba  added  to  his  good  fortune  a  rich  wife,  Alice, 
daughter  of  Beaadict  Bamham,  Esq..  a  wealthy  alderman 
of  London.     Hia  addiesa  in  atating  the  grievances  of  the 
nation  to  the  king,  an  undertaking  with  which  he  was 
intruated  by  the  CJonunops,  without  lessening  his  influence 
at  oourt,  ineieased  his  popi^arity  among  the  peonle.    His 
speech  on  exchanging  the  antient  tenures  of  the  cvown 
for  a  competent  revenue^  advanced  hia  reputetion  still  higher 
by  ita  clearness  and  eloquence.    Though  engrossed  with  the 
affisira  of  pubho  life*  his  eagagements  did  not  turn  him 
aside  firasn  nis  great  design — ^UNrmed  in  his  early  youth  and 
cheriahed  in  his  maturer  years— the  develonment  of  his  im- 
proved plan  lor  studying  the  aoienees.    He  published  the 
ground-work  of  hia  Noimm  Organon  Scientianim,  his  Cogt- 
taia  et  Fwo.  and  sent  wjpm  of  it  to  his  learned  friends  for 
examination  and  oiitioism.    The  Filum  Labyrinthi  was  the 
original  draught  pf  his  C^giMa  $t  VUou    The  author  of  ori- 
einal  and  unpopidar  (because  new)opinions  in  philosophy.  Sir 
Francis  Bacoa»  exaieised  the  utmost  prudence  in  the  publi- 
cation of  hia  views*  adapting  the  light  te  the  visual  organs 
of  others  so  as  rather  to  enlighten  than  te  dazsle,  and 
letting  \jk  no  more  rays  into  the  dark  chamber  of  science^ 
which  it  was  lus  purpose  to  light  up,  than  was  necessary 
gradoallyand  effectually  to  inerease  ito  brightness  into  sun- 
&ine.    This  waa  not  aU.    He  gained  a  literary  and  philo- 
sophical reputetion  by  vmting  on  less  perilous  suljeots,  with 
the  intention*  as  he  frequently  steted,  of  securing  an  amount 
of  consideration  and  respect  likely  to  protect  and  bulwark 
his  peculiar  and  original  opinions  from  the  attacks  to  which 
they  would  necessarily  be  exposed  on  their  first  publication. 
This  was  the  object  ^  his  next  work.  Ttie  Wuaom  of  the 
A  ntienU,  which  was  published  in  1 6 1 0.    It  prepared  persons 
of  all  varieties  of  opinion  for  receiving  with  respect  any  thing 
that  came  from  him :  the  admirers  of  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  were  conciliated  by  the  discussion  of  a  favourite 
theme,  and  the  original  thoughta  clothed  in  beautiful  and 
eloquent  language,  which  he  infused  into  a  hackneyed  dis- 
cussion. pleaMd  a  higher  olaas  of  readers. 

In  the  year  1611  Baooa  was  a  joint  judge  of  the  Knight 
Marshals  Court.  In  1613  he  was  appointed  attorney- 
general,  and  elected  a  member  of  th^  privy  council.  On 
this  occasion  the  Hoqse  of  Commons  showed  their  regard 
for  him  in  a  particular  manner.  It  was  objected  that  a  seat 
in  the  lower  was  incompatible  with  the  duties  of  the  attor- 
ney-general in  the  upper  house  of  parliament.  The  objeo- 
tion  was  thought  valid,  but  overruled  in  his  particular  case, 
in  conside^tion  of  their  regard  for  his  services.  His  income 
was  now  considerable.  His  professional  practice  was  gr^t : 
the  attorney-generalship  was  worth  6000/.  per  annum ;  as 
Registrar  of  the  Ster  Chamber,  he  received  1600/. ;  and  he 
had  a  good  esteto  in  Hertfordshire,  and  his  father's  seat  of 
Gt>rhambury,  by  the  death  of  his  brother.  An  income  like 
this,  added  to  his  wife's  large  fortune,  might  be  supposed 
BuflScient  to  remove  all  temptetions  to  increase  it  by  doubt- 
ful or  dishonourable  means. 

While  he  was  attorney-general  Bacon  was  engaged  pro- 
fessionally in  several  important  cases.  He  was  the  king's 
agent  against  Peachum,  a  clergyman  who  was  prosecuted 
for  treason  contained  in  a  sermon  never  preached ;  and  he 
exerted  himself  in  getting  the  opinion  of  the  judges  before 
the  trial,  notwithstending  the  unwilUn^ess  of  Chief  Justice 
Coke,  and  the  illegality  and  injustice  of  such  procedure. 
Ou  the  trial  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset  for  the 
murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  in  the  Tower,  he  distin- 
fished  himself  by  the  perspicuity  and  eloquence  with  which 
he  conducted  Uie  prosecution. 

It  has  been  common  to  describe  Baoon  as  a  flatterer  of 
persons  in  power.  That  he  was  a  courtier  is  undeniable, 
it  must  be  mentioned  to  his  praise,  however,  that  he  never 
paid  his  court  to  Somerset ;  and  his  connexion  with  Villiers 
was  by  no  means  one  of  servility  and  flattery,  for  he  often 
acted  independently,  and  his  letters  to  him  are  full  of  advice, 
freedom,  and  sometimes  reproof. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1617,  he  was  made  lord  keeper  of 
the  great  seal,  and  on  the  7th  of  May  following  he  took 
office.  During  the  King's  visit  to  Scotland,  the  new  lord 
k^per  exercised  considerable  power ;  but  he  did  not  exer- 
cise it  so  as  to  please.  His  mancBuvring  to  prevent  a  mar- 
riage between  Sir  John  Villiers,  brother  of  Buckingham  the 
roy^  favourite,  and  a  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  an 
alUance  which  would  have  increased  the  power  of  his  rival, 
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mant  of  Villiers.    He  also  offended  James  by  thinking  ill  of 
the  projected  marriage  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Infante  of  Spain.    In  many  instances  he  acted  in  his  high 
office  in  a  way  beneficial  to  the  state.    He  several  times 
refused  to  put  the  seals  to  the  improvident  grants  of  Buck- 
ingham.   His  prudence,  however,  enabled  him  to  regain  the 
favour  and  friendship  which  he  lost  by  these  proceedings, 
and  his  advancement  continued.  On  the  4thof  January ,  1618, 
he  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambition  in  being  appointed 
lord  higa  chancellor  of  Bngland,  and  by  letters-patent  ^ted 
Wanslead,  llth  July,  1618,  he  was  created  Baron  Verulam, 
and  took  his  seat  among  the  peers.    Egerton,  the  old  lord 
chanceUor,  had  wiahed  Bacon  to  be  his  sucoessor,  and  Bacon 
himself  wrote  to  the  king  soliciting  the  place  on  the  grounds 
of  his  superior  fitness  for  the  office,  and  the  ready  flexibUity 
with  which  he  would  accommodate  himself  to  the  will  and 
wishes  (d  his  sovereign.  On  putting  the  seals  into  his  hands 
his  Majesty  gave  him  thfeee  advices,  first, '  never  to  seal  any- 
thing without  mature  deliberation;  secondly,  to  give  righte- 
ous judgmento  between  parties  with  dispatoh ;  and  thirdly,  * 
not  to  extend  the  royal  prerogative  too  far.*    Bacon  entered 
cm  his  high  office  with  great  pomp,  and  delivered  a  long  and 
eloquent  speech  on  the  advices  of  the  king,  in  presence  of 
many  of  the  nobility.    The  influence  of  Buckingham  had 
been  exerted  in  his  behalf,  and  his  letter  of  thanks  to  that 
nobleman  is  truly  eloquent  and  beautiful.  Anxious  to  secure 
the  *  golden  opinions "  of  the  profession,  the  new  lord  chan- 
cellor invited  the  judges  to  a  dinner,  and  requested  that, 
since  it  was  not  his  intention  to  extend  the  power  of  the  court 
of  chancery  beyond  ite  ordinary  limits,  they  would  inform  him 
if  ever  they  were  dissatisfied  with  his  proceedings,  in  order  to 
a  mutual  and  satis&ctory  adjustment  of  matters.    He  intro^ 
duced  some  reforms  into  his  court.  He  caused  two  reporters 
to  be  appointed  with  a  salary  of  100/.  each,  and  made  some 
judicious  arrangements  in  regard  to  hearing  counsel  and 
cases.    On  the  1 9th  of  November,  1 6 1 9,  he  got  the  farming 
of  the  Alienation  Ofilce.   Next  year  he  was  made  Viscount 
St.  Alban*s.  In  the  beginning  of  1 62u  he  kept  his  birth-day 
with  grsat  stete.     Ben  Jonson,  the  poet,  celebrated  his 
virtues,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  in  some  lines, 
which  are  part  of  a  masque  performed  on  the  occasion. 
Bacon  chose  tliis  fiivourable  moment  fot  the  publication  of 
his  Orgonon.  We  have  seen  that  it  was  the  cluef  concern  of 
his  early  thoughto  and  of  his  matured  mind.    In  the  midst 
of  a  rising  career  of  professional,  political,  and  literary  effort, 
Bacon  was  moulding  and  shaping  his  neat  work,  listening 
with  an  anxious  ear  to  the  remarks  <n  the  learned  of  his 
times,  and  at  the  height  and  maturity  of  his  genius,  when 
possessing  all  the  highest  honours  which  telent  and  learn- 
ing could  give  him  in  his  native  land,  we  find  this  '  servant 
of  posterity  *  committing  to  ite  slow  but  infallible  tribunal  a 
work  whicii,  in  reference  to  science,  has  been  universally 
pronounced — the  judgment  of  reason  and  experience  in  this 
rare    instence  oonfinning   the   boastings  of  vouth — the 
greatest  birth  of  time.    This  work  was  the  gradual  forma- 
tion of  a  creating  spirit.    It  was  wrought  up  and  polished 
with  the  sedulous  mdustry  of  an  artist  who  labours  for  pos- 
terity.    Like  the  AncUogv  of  Butler,  and  all  the  greater 
productions  of  thought,  uie  Organon  of  Bacon  was  the 
result  of  painsteking  labour  spread  through  many  years. 
Besides  the  Parttu  Temporie  ffaximus,  the  Cogitata  et 
Viea,  and  the  Filum  Labyrinthi,  works  which  were  outlines 
and  model-figures  prepared  at  distent  and  different  stages 
of  this  long-studied  production,  Bacon  copied  his  work 
twelve  times,  revising,  correcting,  and  altering  it  year  by 
year  before  it  was  reduced  to  that  form  in  which  it  was 
committed  to  the  press. 

The  reception  of  the  work  was  such  as,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  must  always  be  given  to  a  production  of  its  class — 
mingled  ridicule  and  admiration.  The  geniuses  laughed  at 
it,  and  men  of  talent  and  acquirement,  whose  studies  had 
narrowed  their  minds  into  particular  channels,  incapable  of 
understending  ite  reasonings  and  appreciating  its  origi- 
nality, turned  wiu  for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing  the  new 
publication  of  the  philosophic  lord  chancellor.  Dr.  Andrews, 
a  forgotten  wit  of  those  days,  perpetrated  a  vile  pun  upon 
the  town  and  title  of  St  Alban*s  by  saving,  in  some  doggerel 
verses,  that  it  was  on  the  high  road  to  Dunce-table^  i.e., 
Dunstable,  and  therefore  appropriate  to  the  author  of  such 
a  book.  Mr.  Secretary  Cuffe  said  that  it  was  a  book  which 
a  fool  could  not  have  written,  and  a  wise  man  would  not. 
The  pedantic  king  described  it  as  like  the  peace  of  God, — ^it 
passeth  all  understanding.    Bacon  presented  a  copy  to  Sir 
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fidward  Coke,  oh  wliicb  there  is  »tfll  to  be  Been,  in  tbe  hand- 
writing of  this  eminent  lawyer,  the  following  reproof  to  the 
author  for  going  out  of  his  profession,  with  an  allusion  to  bb 
character  as  a  prerogative  lawyer,  and  his  corrupt  adminis- 
tration of  the  court  of  chancery. 

Edw.  Coka ;  ex  dono  nuthorit. 

Anciori  oontlllaB. 
Initonrara  pumt  Teterum  docttmaMte  aophorum, 
lotUura  leew  Jiutitiamque  prlus.— Oct.  16S0. 

Under  a  device,  on  the  title-page,  of  a  ship  passing 
through  the  pillars  of  Heroules,  Coke  wrote  in  a  clumsy 
attempt  at  wit — 

It  ^mmdk  act  tobe  t— d  in  •Aooli. 
But  to  bo  IMsbtod  ia  the  ship  of  fwla. 

Some  who  respected  Bacon's  character  and  ofiSce,  remon- 
strated with  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Sir  Thomas  Bodley 
wrote  to  him,  that  it  •  consisted  of  averment  without  other 
force  of  argument.'  And  he  was  represented  by  more  than 
one  man  of  distinction  in  those  times  as  •  no  great  philoso- 
pher—a man  rather  of  show  than  of  depth,  who  wrote  phi- 
losophy like  a  lord  chancellor.* 

He  was  understood  by  some.  Ben  Jonson,  after  the 
author's  death,  described  the  book  in  terms  of  the  highest 
praise.  •  Though  by  the  most  of  superficial  men  who  can- 
not get  beyond  the  title  of  nominaU,  it  is  not  penetrated  nor 
understood,  it  really  openeth  all  defects  of  learning  what- 
soever. My  conceit  of  his  person  was  never  increased  to- 
wards him  by  his  place  or  honours.  But  I  have  and  do 
reverence  him  for  the  greatness  that  was  only  proper  in 
himself,  and  in  that  he  seemed  to  me  ever  bv  his  work  one 
of  the  greatest  men  and  most  worthy  of  admiration  that 
had  been  in  many  ages.*  Though  the  kin^  had  expressed 
what  doubtless  he  felt,  the  difficulty  of  understanding  the 
work,  he  wrote  to  Bacon  stating  what  it  is  likely  was  his 
sincere  opinion,  that  he  agreed  with  him  in  many  of  his 
remarks,  and  assured  him  that  he  could  not  have  '  made 
choice  of  a  subject  more  befitting  his  place  and  his  universal 
and  methodical  knowledge/  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  on  re- 
ceiving three  copies,  was  highly  complimentary:  *Yovi 
lordship  hath  done  a  great  and  overliving  benefit  to  all  the 
children  of  nature,  and  to  nature  herself  in  her  uttermost 
ox  tent  of  latitude :  who  never  before  had  so  nohle  nor  so 
true  an  interpreter;  never  so  inward  a  secretary  of  her 
cabinet*  On  the  continent  the  work  was  more  highly 
honoured  than  at  home,  being  esteemed  by  many  of  the 
most  competent  judges,  as  one  of  the  most  important 
accessions  ever  made  to  philosophy. 

After  this  the  glory  of  Bacon  set  for  ever.  His  name  be- 
comes tarnished  with  infamy.  The  ordinarv  apologies  for 
his  conduct,  the  rapacity  of  his  servants,  and  his  connexion 
with  Buckingham,  fail  entirely  in  washing  out  the  foul  blot 
fixed  upon  him  by  the  facts  of  his  conduct  He  was  the 
victim  of  improvidence,  a  vice  which  gave  him  a  perpetual 
craving  for  money  to  supply  the  wants  which  it  created.  A 
desire  of  this  kind,  kept  alive  by  the  constant  necessities  which 
it  caused  to  press  upon  him,  undermined  those  honourable 
and  honest  principles  in  regard  to  pecuniary  matters  without 
which  no  man  was  ever  either  upright  or  respectable.  Various 
writers  have  glozed  over  the  disgraceful  truths  which  belong 
to  this  period  of  an  extraordinary  life,  and  have  thus  deprived 
the  world  of  the  warning  and  instruction  which  they  afford. 
The  facts  are  almost  too  painful  for  minute  statement ;  they 
increased  in  number  and  disgracefulness  as  the  inquiry 
proceeded,  and  the  two  complaints  and  accusations  which 
first  occupied  attention  multiplied  to  upwards  of  twenty-four 
before  the  end  of  the  proceedings.  Shortly  after  his  ele- 
vation to  the  woolsack,  one  Wrenham,  against  whom  he  had 
decided  a  case  in  chancery,  complained  to  the  king,  and 
though,  when  inquired  into,  the  circumstances  turned  out  in 
Bacon's  favour,  the  industry  and  pertinacity  of  this  indi- 
vidual excited  suspicions  in  several  quarters  of  the  integrity 
of  the  chancellor.  The  House  of  Commons  appointed  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  law. 
On  the  1 5th  of  March,  1620,  Sir  Robert  Phillips  reported,  in 
a  manner  full  of  delicacy  and  respect  to  the  high  station  and 
illustrious  talents  of  Bacon,  that  two  charges  of  corruption 
had  been  brought  against  the  lord  chancellor.  The  cases 
were  sifted  immediately.  Eager  to  ascertain  the  exact  par- 
ticulars, to  elicit  the  just  amount  and  kind  of  blame  attached 
to  a  personage  so  elevated,  the  committee  sat  every  day  on 
the  case,  and  made  daily  reports  to  the  house  on  the  evi- 
dence brought  before  them.  In  the  discussions  on  these 
facts,  though  there  were  not  wanting  apologists  and  de- 


fenders of  the  conduct  of  this  oocnipl  judge,  the  mardi  in- 
dignation  of  many  of  the  members  was  exprsiised  in  terns 
of  the  strongest  reprobation.    The  first  ca»e  was  eft  poor 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Aubrey,  who  finding  his  suit  in 
ehanceiy  going  on  witti  a  ruinous  slowness,  was  adviMd  to 
quicken  it  by  a  gift  to  the  lord  chancellor.    In  his  anxiety 
and  distreM  he  borrowed  a  hundred  povnda  from  a  usurer; 
Lord  Bacon  received  the  money.    Sir  George  Hastings  sod 
Mr.  Jenkins  took  the  bribe  in  to  the  Lord  Chanc^br  at  his 
lodgings  in  €kay*8  Inn,  and  on  ooming  out  again  ss^ured 
the  poor  and  anxious  suitor  in  his  lordsmp's  name  of  thank- 
fulness and  success.    The  case  was  decided  against  hm. 
When  the  chancellor  heard  of  the  oomphunts  of  his  vieum, 
he  sent  ftyr  his  friend  Sir  George  Hastings,  and  entrestod 
him,  with  many  professions  of  affection  and  esteem,  to  ttty 
the  clamour  of  the  poor  man  whom  he  had  cheated.   The 
evidence  hi  the  next  case  varied  the  form  and  deepened  ihe 
colours  of  the  lord  chancdlor's  guilt.    Mr.  Bgenoa  bk 
several  suits  pending  in  chancery  against  Sir  Rowlioa 
Egerton,  and  under  the  name  of  aa  expression  of  gratitude 
for  past  services,  lie  presented  the  ohancettor  with  30(  I. 
The  case  went  in  his  favour,  until  the  oppaeite  and  losing 
party  expressed  his  gratitude  also  lo  the  judge  lo  tba 
shape  of  400/.,  when  the  superiority  of  fiwr  ever  three 
turned  the  scales  of  equity  ag^nst  him.    Oneneoftheu 
occasions,  when  the  decision  was  drawn  out  tbovgh  not  deli- 
vered, the  influence  of  a  well-bestowed  bribe  induced  the 
chancellor  to  reverse  his  decree.  The  Lady  Whanontheinng 
that  her  suit  was  likely  to  go  against  her,  was  too  elever 
and  high-spirited  a  woman  to  be  defeated  without  a  struin?le. 
She  wrought  a  purse  with  her  own  hands,  and  having 
filled  it  with  100/.,  waited  upon  Bacon  at  his  apartments, 
and  begged  his  acceptance  of  a  purse  of  her  own  making. 
The  chancellor  was  of  course  too  gallant  a  geoitlemaD  '  to 
refuse  anything  from  the  hands  of  so  fair  a  lady.*   She 
gained  her  cause. 

The  discussion  in  the  Oommens  ivued  in  reCnring  the 
whole  of  the  case  to  the  Peers,  the  cmly  authority  competent 
to  subject  him  to  trial,     llie  kine  told  a  deputation  of 
the  Commons  to  proceed  iWarleasly  wnatever  might  be  tbe 
consequences,  and  whoever  might  be  implicated ;  but  be 
felt  exceedingly  for  the  chancellor,  reeeived  him  with  un- 
diminished affeotioii,  and  caused  a  shert  MCeaaof  Pariia- 
ment  to  give  him  time  Kt  hie  defiiBoe.     Tha  ipirit  of  Bacoo 
was  crushed  within  him.    His  setvanta  weve  uodouhtsdly 
the  agents  who  sought  out  the  vieCiiiM  af  hk  eoiruptioo ; 
and  it  is  equally  undoubted  that  their  maatot  was  himself 
ruined  by  the  rapacity  and  extravaganoe  in  whieh  he  per- 
mitted them  to  indulge.    During  the  iaveatigaticn  of  tlie 
charges,  when  Bacon  one  day  enterad  hia  heuae,  and  hit 
costly  meniahi  rose  up  and  saluted  luai«  he  aaid  bitterlj, 
'  Sit  down,  my  masters,  your  riee  haa  been  my  fall.*    U« 
was  great  even  in    such  cireumstanoea*  and  the  native 
dignity  of  his  mind  shone  out  even  thiough  the  dis«noe 
in  which  he  had  clothed  Imnaelfl      There  ia  aomethinf 
inexpressihly  touching  in  the  contrition  which  he  expressed 
in  the  general  confession  which  he  firat  eeni  to  the  lords  a|>' 
pointed  to  try  him.    This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  indig- 
nation of  his  judges.    They  demanded  a  particular  coa- 
fession  of  each  charge  by  itself,  a  specification  of  the  minute 
details  of  his  meanness  and  guilt.    This  Lord  Bacon  sent, 
and  when  a  deputation  of  the  lords  waited  upon  him  lo  inquire 
if  this  paper  was  his  own  voluntary  act,  he  replied  '  It  is 
my  act— my  hand-^my  heart.    O,  my  lords,  spare  a  hroken 
reed.*   He  was  stripped  of  his  offices,  diaqualified  for  public 
life,  banished  beyona  the  precincts  of  the  court,  subjected 
to  a  fine  of  40,000/.,  and  to  imprisonnaent  in  the  Tovec 
during  the  king's  pleasure. 

He  was  confined  for  a  short  time  in  the  Tower,  and  then 
discharged.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  he  obtained  a 
license  to  come  for  a  time  within  the  verge  of  tlie  court. 
And  though  this  sentence  was  afterwarda  oommuted  by  tbe 
king,  his  ruined  fortunes  were  never  repaired,  and  «e 
have  seldom  felt  the  degradation  into  which  Bacon  had 
sunk  himself  so  painfully  as  when  reading  the  words  of  hu 
pardon  fi)r  all  tne  frauds,  deceits,  impoatures*  bribes,  cor- 
ruptions, and  other  mal-praotices  of  which  he  had  been 
found  guilty.  He  was  summoned  to  attend  parliament  l>e- 
fore  he  died ;  but  the  remainder  of  hia  daya  were  spont 
chiefly  in  scientific  pursuits,  and  the  society  of  the  frieiula 
whom  adversity  had  left  him.  His  name  being  high  abroad, 
when  the  Marquis  d'Eiffrat  brought  into  Bogland  (Ik 
princess  Henrietta  Maria,  the  wife  of  Charlea  L«  he  paid  a 
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tiril  to  BBeOQ,  wai  ww  neehwd  by  hifl  lordihtpb  who  was 
Ijiog  nek  ia  Wd,  with  the  eortains  drawn.    *  You  resemble 
Ihe  angeb  (said  thai  minutter  to  him) ;  we  hear  those  beinga 
eontiBttaUy  talked  oC  we  believe  them  superior  to  mankind, 
and  w»  never  have  the  conaolation  to  see  them.*     His  lord- 
ship leplied,  '  that  if  the  duuity  of  others  compared  him 
to  an  aagvl,  his  own  inflrmitiea  told  him  he  waa  a  man/ 
Baooa'a  works  on  natural  history,  hia  HiHory  qf  Henry  VII,, 
and  aome  others,  weie  published  after  his  disgrace.    Scien- 
tific fmrsoila  were  hia  consolation,  and  at  last  caused  his 
death.     The  father  of  experimental  philoacmhy  waa  the 
martyr  of  an  experiment  »The  retort  which  he  was  using 
hurst,  and  parte  of  it  atruek  his  head  and  stomach.    Fever 
and  defluxion  were  the  consequence.    We  have  no  parti- 
cular aeeoont  of  his  death.    Hia  laat  letter  was  written  to 
the  enil  of  Arundel,  in  whose  house  at  Highgate  he  expired 
on  th«  9th  of  April,  1626,  in  hia  aixty-sixth  year.    In  this 
letter  he  ealls  himself  the  'martyr  of  science,*  and  compares 
himeelf  to  Plmy  the  elder,  whose  death  was  caused  by  his 
ever-'aealoiM  observation  of  Veauviua.    In  his  will  he  says, 
'  My  name  and  memory  I  leave  to  foreign  nations,  and  to 
my  onnm  eountryaien,  alter  aome  time  be  passed  over.*  Lord 
Bacon  left  no  children. 

The  aeeomplishmenta  of  Lord  Bacon  were  unrivalled  in  his 
day,  ttid  hia  character  dia]Uayed  the  phenomenon  of  great 
originnhtyeembined  with  a  most  extensive  range  of  acquire- 
menla*  He  waa  a  poet  and  an  orator,  a  lawyer  and  a  states- 
man. In  the  phikaophv  of  exporiment  and  of  observation 
he  waa  pre-eminent  The  metaphysical  and  the  physical 
were  both  congenial  to  his  genius  ;  and  although  the  taint 
of  hia  immofidity  haa  induced  many  to  doubt  the  extent 
and  to  depreciate  the  exoellence  of  his  knowledge  and  ability 
in  every  department  except  his  method  of  studying  nature, 
an  impartial  and  searchine  examination  will  fill  us  with 
admiration  aa  we  auccessively  trace  his  atepa  in  almost  every 
branch  of  intellectual  exertion. 

The  nuad  of  Baeon  waa  poetical :  his  works  abound  in 
imagery*  It  ia  true  that  am^  wits  have  ridiculed  all  his 
poetaenl  pretensions,  because  in  his  version  of  the  Psalms  he 
•aya  that  '  man*a  life  hangs  on  brittle  pins,*  and  speaks  of 
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StUl  we  Had  m  Lord  Bacon*a  venea  many  vigoroua  lines, 
and  some  paasagya  of  great  beauty. 

The  merka  of  Baeen  aa  an  orator  were,  in  the  (pinion  of 
Hen  Joteon,  the  meat  competent  critic  of  hia  age,  confirmed 
as  It  if  by  the  tetthnony  of  Franoia  Osborne,  and  the  effects 
of  his  eloquence,  undoubtedly  not  equalled  in  his  own  time. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  reckoned  him  the  only  man  of  his 
day  who  waa  equally  eminent  aa  a  writer  and  a  speaker. 
The  Ibllowing  paaaage,  firom  Jonson,  is  a  remarkable  one : 
its  diserimiaation  and  its  tacineas  give  weight  to  the  opinion 
whieh  il^msaeat 

«  There  happened  in  my  time  one  noble  speaker  who  waa 
U\\  of  gravity  in  his  speaking.  His  language,  when  he 
could  apare  or  pass  by  a  jest  nobly  censorious.  No  man 
ever  apaktf  more  neatly,  more  prisly,  more  weightily,  or 
Miffi^red  less  emptiness,  less  idleness  in  what  he  uttered. 
No  member  of  his  speech  but  consisted  of  his  own  graces ; 
bis  hearers  could  not  cough  nor  look  aside  from  him  with- 
out loes.  He  commanded  when  he  apoke ;  and  his  judges 
were  pleased  and  angry  at  his  devotion.  No  man  had  their 
tffectiana  more  in  his  power.  The  fear  of  every  man  that 
heard  him  was  lest  he  should  make  an  end.  Cicero  is 
said  to  be  die  only  wit  that  the  people  of  Rome  had  equalled 
to  their  empire.  Ingenium  par  imperio.  We  have  had 
many,  and  in  their  several  ages  (to  take  in  but  the  former 
age).  Sir  Thomaa  More,  the  elder  Wiat,  Henry  Earl  of 
Surrey,  Chaloner,  Smith,  Cliot,  Bishop  Gardiner,  were  for 
their  timea  admirable,  and  the  more  because  they  began  elo- 
quence with  us.  Sir  Nicholas  Baoon,  singular  and  almost 
alone  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elisabeth's  times.  Sir 
Philip  Sydney  and  Mr.  Hooker  (in  different  matter)  grave, 
fSreat  masters  of  wit  and  language,  and  in  whom  all  vigour 
of  invention  and  atrength  of  judgment  met.  The  Earl  of 
Essex  noble  and  high,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  not  to  be 
contemned  for  judgment  or  style.  Sir  Henry  Savill  grave 
and  truly  lettered.  Sir  Edwin  Sands  excellent  in  both ; 
Lord  Egerton,  the  chancellor,  a  grave  and  great  orator,  and 
best  when  he  waa  provoked.  But  his  learned  and  able 
(though  unfortunate  successor)  is  he  who  hath  filled  un  all 
numbefs ;  and  performed  that  in  our  own  tongue  which 
may  be  compared  or  preferred  either  to  insolent  Greece  or 


haughty,  Rome;  in  short,  within  hia  viev  and  aboi^t  J191 
time  were  all  the  wits  bom  that  could  honour  a  language 
or  help  study.  Now  things  daily  fall :  wits  grow  down- 
wards, eloquence  grows  backwards,  so  that  he  may  be  napied 
and  stand  as  the  mark  and  due/»i}  of  our  language.* 

The  observations  and  experiments  of  Bacon  in  physical 
science,  viewed  beside  the  results  obtained  by  his  immediate 
successors,  do  not  appear  to  great  advantage :  nor  can  we 
compare  them  at  all  with  the  brilliant  di»soveries  of  his 
contemporary  Gralileo.  It  is  only  when  viewed  with  reference 
to  the  general  state  of  knowledge  in  hia  own  times,  that 
Bacon's  recorded  experiments  and  observations  can  be  fairly 
estimated.  His  merits  indeed  would  have  been  greater  than 
those  of  any  experimental  philosopher,  were  his  discoveries 
at  aU  equal  to  the  method  of  atudying  science  which  he 
taught. 

In  the  first  part  of  his  great  work  on  the  Instauraiion  of 
theStience^,  Saoon  pronosed  to  make  a  survey  of  knowledge 
aa  it  then  existed,  which  waa  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
reform  which  he  contemplated.    In  this  work  he  haa  made 
a  distribution  of  all  knowledge  under  the  three  heads  of 
Memory,  Imagination,  and  Reason.    This  division  has  been 
occasionally  adopted  by  subsequent  writers,  though  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  the  recommendation  either  of  exactness 
or  utility.    The  Novum  Organwn,  which  is  divided  into  two 
books,  is  the  second  part  of  the  Instauraiion,  In  the  fir&t  book 
of  the  Organum  Bacon  attempted  to  point  out  the  states 
of  mind  which  caused  the  existence  of  a  false  and  fruitless 
philosophy.  He  saw  causes  of  error  in  our  common  nature  :— 
in  the  peculiarities  which  mark  the  individual— in  the 
mental  use  of  the  symbols  of  thought,  and  in  those  sectarian 
and  party  habits  which  the  processes  of  association  interweave 
with  all  the  elements  of  the  character,  and  harden  into  the 
schools  and  creeds  which  exert  a  despotic  sway  over  successive 
j^nerations.    The  influence  of  these  mental  states  upon  the 
interpreten  of  nature,  Bacon  caUed  the  worship  of  an  idol ; 
and  the  states  themselves,  in  his  fanciftil  nomenclature,  are 
idols  of  different  kinds :  those  which  proceed  from  principles « 
common  to  the  species  are  idols  of  the  tribe;  those  pro-' 
duced  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  individual  are  tdoU 
q/*  the  den;  the  commerce  or  intercourse  of  society  by 
the  use  of  words  causes  the  worship  of  the  idols  (f  the 
forum;  and  the  idols  of  the  theatre  are  the  creatures  of  the 
imaginary  and  visionary  systems  of  philosophy  which  have 
appeared.    Some  causes  of  error  are  universal ;  tb§  undue 
love  of  simplicity,  and  the  spirit  of  system,  are  'illusions  in- 
fluencing every  mind,  and  therefore  perpetually  opposing 
the  advancement  of  real  knowledge.    Other  causee  of  error 
are  peculiar.    Some  are  disposed  to  mark  the  differencea 
and  others  the  resemblances  of  things,  and    the    pecijt- 
iiar  studies  of  a  single  mind  are  apt  to  warp  its  views  in 
other  regions  of  thought.    Words  influence  thoughts,  and 
the  subtlety  of  the  processes  of  the  mind  in  using  them  ia 
a  souree  of  error  affecting  the  operations  of  the  intellect 
and  the  communication  of  its  results.    The  perverse  influ- 
ence of  systems  is  obvious ;  it  is  illustrated  fully  by  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy.    The  undue  reverence  for  antiquity,  the 
authority  of  names,  the  pursuit  of  unattainable  objects,  the 
examination  only  of  the  rare,  the  extraordinary,  and  the 
great,  together  with  superstition,  which  Baoon  does  not 
lorget  to  enumerate,  had  long  opposed  the  progress  of  all 
true  knowledge. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  Organum,  the  true  object  of  science 
is  clearly  pointed  out  by  Bacon :  '  It  is  impossible,*  he  says, 
'  to  advance  with  an]r  profit  in  the  race,  when  the  point  to 
be  attained  is  not  distinctly  determined.  In  science,  the 
true  end  is  to  enrich  human  life  with  new  discoveries  and 
wealth.*  {Organuni,  lib.  L  aphorism.  61.)  In  the  second 
book  Bacon  proceeds  to  explain  the  method  of  studying 
nature  which  he  proposed  for  the  advancement  of  science. 

The  first  thing  is  to  prepare  a  history  of  the  phenomena 
to  be  explained,  in  all  their  modifications  and  varieties, 
written  with  the  utmost  caution  and  care  in  regard  to  the 
correctness  of  the  language  employed,  and  the  evidence  of 
the  facts  which  we  narrate.  Having  brought  together  the 
facts,  we  must  begin  by  considering  what  thinga  they  ex- 
clude from  the  number  of  possible  causes,  otjorms  as  they 
are  called  in  the  language  of  Bacon.  Negative  instancea 
in  which  the  supposed  form  is  wanting  ought  to  be  col- 
lected. '  It  may  perhaps  (says  Bacon)  be  competent  to 
angels  or  superior  intelligences  to  determine  the  form  or 
essence  directly  by  affirmations  from  the  first  consideration 
of  the  subject.     But  it  is  certainly  beyond  the  power  of 
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maiit  to  whom  it  is  only  given  %t  first  to  proceed  by  nega- 
tives, and  in  the  last  place,  to  end  in  an  affirmation  after 
the  exclusion  of  everything  eise/ 

The  observations  and  experiments  of  the  natural  philo- 
sopher— the  facts  which  he  is  to  record  in  his  inductive  his- 
tory— are  witnesses  whose  evidence,  and  the  weight  due  to 
whose  testimonies,  vary  in  the  same  way  as  the  evidences 
which  form  the  grounds  of  moral  investigations.  The  fkcts 
or  instances^  &s  Bacon  calls  them,  vary  in  clearness,  in 
authenticity,  applicability,  &c.  Bacon  enumerates  twenty** 
seven  different  kinds  oXtnstances^  and  estimates  the  weight 
due  to  each  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  consti- 
tute their  value  or  worthlessness  as  means  of  discovery  and 
aids  to  investigation ;  but  it  is  impossible,  in  this  outline, 
to  enter  into  a  description  of  their  nature  and  importance. 
Of  these  twenty-seven  instances  fifteen  are  enumerated  to 
assist  the  understanding  in  estimating  the  value,  and 
forming  a  right  judgment,  of  different  facts ;  fiv)9  correct  the 
fallacies  of  the  senses  and  instruct  them  in  their  observations'; 
and  the  remaining  seven  direct  the  hands  '  in  raising  the 
superstructure  of  art  on  the  foundation  of  science.*  This 
last  division  includes  the  use  of  instruments  in  aiding  the 
senses,  in  subjecting  objects  to  alteration  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  them  better,  and  in  the  production  of  that  alliance 
of  knowledge  and  power  which  nas,  in  our  day,  crowded 
every  part  of  civilized  life  with  the  most  useful  inventions. 

Such  were  the  principles  which  Bacon  shaped  into  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  experimental  inquiries,  whenne  was  almost 
without  an  example  of  success  to  confirm  his  confidence 
and  encourage  his  efforts.  In  the  words  of  Professor  Play- 
fair,  *  the  power  and  compass  of  the  mind  which  could  form 
such  a  plan  beforehand,  and  trace  not  merely  the  outline 
but  many  of  the  most  minute  ramifications  of  sciences 
which  did  not  yet  exist,  must  be  an  object  of  admiration  to 
all  succeeding  ages.* 

The  ^at  merit  of  Bacon  undoubtedly  consists  fn  the 
systematic  method  which  he  laid  down  for  prosecuting  phi- 
losophical investigation  ^  and  his  services  in  this  department 
cannot  easily  be  overrated.  At  the  present  day,  those  espe- 
cially who  busy  themselves  with  physical  pursuits  would 
ofien  do  well  to  recur  to  the  severe  and  rigorous  principles  of 
the  Organum. 

Tbe  praise  that  is  ffenerally  given  to  Lord  Bacon  is,  we 
are  aware,  considered  by  some  to  be  at  least  extravagant 
and  indiscriminatmg.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  no 
occasion  to  exalt  him,  as  is  sometimes  done,  at  the  expense 
of  all  who  have  preceded  him.  It  is  not  unusual  to  repre- 
sent Bacon  as  freeing  the  human  mind  from  the  chains  of 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy ;  and  this  assertion  is  conveyed 
in  such  terms  as  to  imply,  or  even  distinctly  to  express,  that 
observation,  experiment,  and  what  is  termed  the  inductive 
philosophy,  or  the  Baconian  method,  were  not  practised  by 
Aristotle  and  others,  his  contemporaries  and  successors,  in 
their  inquiries  into  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Such  state- 
ments are  perhaps  hardly  worth  confuting.  The  science  of 
geology  has  how  taught  us  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
undergoing  continual  change:  the  facts  collected  hy  Aris- 
totle as  to  the  action  of  water  led  him  to  infer  that  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  all  is  in  a  state  of  change, — that  lakes 
are  filling  up,  that  rivers  have  not  alwavs  flowed  where 
rivers  are  no^  flowing,  and  that  the  land  and  sea  in  the 
long  course  of  time  change  their  places.  {Meteorolog.  lib.  i.) 

Tbe  greater  part  of  Bacon's  works  were  written  in 
English,  but  some  were  written  \n  Latin,  and  others  were 
translated  into  that  language.  We  shall  mention  only  the 
principal  works.  His  Felicities  qjf  Queen  Elizabeth's  Reign 
was  first  written  in  English,  and  then  revised,  correct^, 
and  turned  into  Latin.  His  work  of  the  Advancement  of 
Leamins^  was  partly  written  in  English  and  partly  in  Latin ; 
and  he  caused  the  first  part  written  in  English  to  he  trans- 
lated into  Latin  for  him  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Herbert  and  some  others.  His  Cogitaia  et  Visa  was  written 
in  Latin.  0/  the  Wisdom  of  the  Antients  and  the  Novum 
Organum  were  written  and  published  in  Latin,  and  several 
translations  of  them  have  appeared.  The  best  edition  of 
his  works  is  the  last  published,  in  royal  8vo.,  hy  Basil 
Montague,  Esq.,  and  completed  in  1831.  An  Account  of 
Jjord  Bacon  i  Novum  Organum  has  been  published  under 
the  »i]|perintendenoe  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge. 

BACON,  JOHN,  was  bom  on  the  24th  of  November, 
1 740j  at  Southwark,  in  Surrey,  where  his  father  carried  on 
^he  trade  of  a  cloth-worker.    He  showed  at  a  very  early 


age  a  taste  for  drawl ngt  and  was  Uppi^ticed  ^en  font* 
teen  to  Mr.  Criape  of  Bow  Chureh-yard,  a  porcelain  tnanu 
facturer,  Where  he  learned  the  Art  of  palikting  on  china, 
and  also  of  making  those  little  omatnental  llguves  in  that 
material  which  are  still  IVequently  Seen  on  manti;lpieccs. 
tt  is  an  extraordinary  proof  of  talent  that  in  the  second  tear 
of  his  apprenticeship  ne  was  intrusted  with  the  fbrmatinn 
of  all  the  models  for  the  manufiaictory ;  and  it  is  a  %i\\\ 
hiffher  praise  that  at  this  eirly  age  he  contributed  essen- 
tially to  the  support  of  his  parents,  then  in  reduced  circuni- 
stahces.  The  transition  from  tnodelling  to  sculpture 
was  natural,  and  Bacon's  t>^fesston  was  soon  determined, 
tt  was  the  practice  of  sculptors  at  that  time  to  semi 
their  clay  modete,  for  the  purpose  of  h^ing  burnt,  u>  the 
pottery  where  he  was  ^employed',  ahd  in^  niese  works  he 
soon  discerned  a  style  far  superiok*  tn  that  to  Which  he  bad 
been  accustomed ;  the  next  st^p  wai  to  imitate  what  lie 
admired,  and  fVom  this  time  his  letsUre  was  zealously  de- 
voted to  his  new  pursuit.  In  1 758,  htAtig  tlien  eighteen, 
he  ventured  to  setid  a  small  figure  of  Peacfe  b  the  Soriety 
fol-  the  Encouragement  of  AVts ;  it  waS  ftiVourably  reteivt^d, 
and  he  was  rewarded  with  a  pi^ium  of  Hen  guineas.  Tlie 
first  premiums  of  this  institution  wem  adjudged  to  him 
on  nine  different  occasions. 

The  discovery  of  the  art  of  making  i^MtUe^  in  attificixl 
stone  (cement)  has  been  ascribed  to  Bacon,  but  Although  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  ihvehtioh  vat  of  prior  date,  be  m 
unquestionably  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  fbcilitated  the 
process  of  that  art,  and  of  mndering  It  popular.    He  laboured 
during  a  considerable  time  in  Coade  s  manufactory  st  t^m- 
beth,  where  not  only  figures,  hut  every  specie^  of  architec- 
tural and  monumental  ornaments,  Were  made  in  s^om-, 
and  by  his  exertions  retrieved  the  credit  of  the  declining 
establishment.    On  the  institution  of  tl»e  R6yal  Academy 
in  1766,  he  entered  himself  as  a  stadetit,  and  the  next 
year  gained  the    first  gold    med&l  for  sculpture    which 
was  awarded  by  that  society.    In  1 77^0  he  was  elected  an 
Associate  of  the  same  corporation.    He  exhibUed  about  this 
time  a  statue  of  Mars,  which  brought  him  a  gre^t  accession 
of  reputation,  and  procured  him  the  personal  notice  of  tbe 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  commissioned  him  to  execute  a 
bust  of  George  III.    By  this  prelate  Bacon  Was  introduwl 
to  the  king,  who  sat  to  him,  and  the  artist  bod  the  good  for- 
tune to  gain  the  royal  favtour  by  the  general  simplicity  and 
propriety  of  hu  manners.    Baooti,  sensible  of  the  advantage 
which  he  had  thus  got,  took  care  to  maititain  it,  and  during 
his  whole  professional  career  he  succeeded  ib  securing  tbe 
king's  favour  asainst  all  competition. 

About  this  time  Bacon  maktled^  and  removed  fVom  tbe 
small  and  inconvenient  apartments  which  he  had  previoasW 
occupied  to  a  spacious  house  in  Newman  Stieet,  the  pre- 
mises, it  is  saia,  having  been  fitted  up  -with  studies,  work- 
shops, &c.,  without  his  knowledge,  by  the  liberality  of  a 
iHend,  who  left  the  affair  of  payment  to  his  own  com-enienre. 
Every  circumstance  now  tended   to    his   prosperity ;   he 
was  employed  hy  public  bodies,  as  well  as  by  various  pri- 
vate inaividuals,  and  his  profits  were  g:ieaitly  augmented 
hy  the  nse  of  an  ingenious  instrument  of  his  own  invention, 
which  facilitated  the  process  of  cofmng  the  clay  model  in 
marble,  and  hy  which  he  was  enabled  Co  execate  his  figuies 
in  half  the  time  previously  neqnired.     In  1 777  he  was  en- 
gaged to  etiect  a  monument  fbr  Ckiy'B  Hospital,  Sonthwark, 
in  honour  of  its  founder.    Hie  merit  of  this  work  procured 
him  a  commission  fot*  tiie  monument  of  the  Barl  of  Chat- 
ham, now  in  Guildhall.    This  performance  ^misbets  bi^h 
and  incontestable  proof  of  Bacon's  abilities,  bnt  it  exhibits 
at  the  same  time  the  prevMent  defects  of  hSs  vtyle.    Lord 
Chatham'^  attitnde  is  oratorical  and  oommmiidmg,  and  the 
allegory  of  Britannia  receivmg  from  Indnslr^  and  Com- 
merce the  contributions  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  Globe, 
is  perspicuously  expressed.    The  whole  effect  Is  well  en- 
titled to  the  epithet  *  magnificent,*  bestowed  on  it  by  the 
critics  of  the  day.  Theh)  il  a  mhrcss  in  the  whole  by  which 
the  eye  is  irresistibly  captivated,  bnt  the  flawing  and  re- 
dundant lines  which  conduce  to  that  impihesnan  are  at  \ari- 
ance  with  the  simple  and  severe  principles  of  the  highest 
style  of  sculpture.     Bacon  indeed  was  oontinnally  8ccu5ed 
by  his  rivals  of  a  deficienoy  in  that  true  taste  which  is 
established  on  a  knowledge  of  theimtiqne.    In  order  to  re- 
l\ite  those  imputations,  be  modelled,  anparentiy  in  imitation 
of  a  stratagem  practised  by  Michael  An^^o,  a  head  ot 
Jupiter  Tonans,  which  he  (hscoloured  to  gitw  it  a  look  of 
antlf^uity,  and  passed  off  fbt  a  genuiiie  migmenC     Tbe 
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onticf  ipm  ^aceired ;  hnX  wl^t  do*  such  dtoeptions  prove  2 
Do  they  duD^wh  the  value  of  antient  art.  or  are  they  any 
proof  of  skill  in  the  modern  imitator  ?  Certainly  not  To 
give  his  work  an  appearance  of  the  general  ^tyle  of  the 
antique  is  within  reach  of  the  hUmhtest  practitioner,  but 
that  slender  capability  furnishes  no  proof  of  a  profound 
aequaintanipe  with  the  principles  oj  antient  art.  Bacon 
^luod  on  higher  g^und,  when  he  candidly  disclaimed  any 
pretensions  to  th^t  knowledge  which  he  was  accui^ed  of 
wanting,  asserting  that  in  the  study  of  living  nature  he 
lought  for  excellence  where  the  antients  had  found  i^ 

His  want  of  the  refined  perception  of  heauty  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  his  extraoudinary  professionat  succe^.    Bacon's 
power  lay  in  the  plain  realties  of  life,  and  whatever  illus- 
tratioDs  he  eimiloyed  were  of  the  most  papular  character, 
and  understood  at  once  by  the  multitude.    *His  Gene- 
rosity,' as  ope  of  his  Vtiogr^phers  has  amusingly  expressed 
it,  *has  her  pelicap;  his  Sensibility  her  sensitive  plant. 
Commerce  hai^  (iompass,  and  14^^^^^^^^^''®  her  spinning- 
jenny.'      SiymboU  hke  these  lay  no  tax  either  on  the 
learuiug  or  the  imagination  of  the  spectator,  and  thus  it 
wa^  that  Bacon's  works  became'  universally  popular,  while 
the  productions  of  men  of  higher  qualifications  were  com- 
paratively neglected. 

In  1 780  Bacon  received  commissions  for  the  monument 
to  Lord  Halifax  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  the  statue  of  Black-  , 
»tj>nc  for  An  Souls'  College,  Oxford  ;  that  of  Henry  VI. 
for  the  Aate-Chapei  at  Eton ;  and  for  the  ornamental  groups 
in  front  of  Somerset  House.  The  recumbent  figure  of 
'Thames'  in  the  courtyard  of thatedifiee  is  also  by  him. 
When  it  was  proposed  by  Government  to  erect  a  monument 
to  the  Earl  of  Chatham  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  various 
artists  were  invited  by  the  committee  of  taste  to  send  in  designs. 
Tlie  power  of  deciding  on  this  competition,  and  of  nominating 
thts  artist  to  be  employed,  was  at  that  time  conceded  to  the 
R^^yal  Academy ;  and  however  injudicious  this  practice 
mi^ht  have  been,  Bacon  owed  at  least  some  deference  to  the 
rules  of  a  society  of  which  he  himself  was  a  member.  He 
preferred,  however,  availing  himself  of  his  private  intluence 
Hitb  the  king,  and  having  procured  an  audience  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showkig  his  model,  obtained  his  Majesty's  commands 
Ui  make  the  monument.  His  academic  brethren  Mere 
deeply  indigount  at  this  manosuvre,  but  they  had  too  much 
pi>licy  to  oi^press  their  resentment.  A  much  deeper  sul^ect 
of  oSenca  was  in  store  for  them.  Bacon,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
s  trading  speculator,  actually  made  a  proffer  to  Government 
U}  make  all  the  national  monuments  at  a  certain  per-centage 
below  the  parliamentary  price-  His  proposal  was  reject^, 
but  neither  with  the  promptitude  nor  the  contempt  whicti 
%  ds  due  |o  it.  It  is  but  fair  to  infer,  as  Bacon  had  many  and 
xedluua  friends,that  the  defects  of  his  character  were  tempered 
tj>  a  large  admixture  of  better  qualities.  |Iis  character,  in  the 
pnv  ate  relationships  of  life,  was  said  to  be  blameless ;  and 
alihough  it  is  admitted  that  he  was  somewhat  penurious  m 
the  management  of  his  household,  it  is  also  said  that  he  some- 
times gave  l^ge  sums  to  pubUc  charities.  No  particular 
uutanoesy  however,  have  been  pientioned.  He  was  emi- 
nently loyah  and  during  the  threat  of  French  invasion  he 
had  his  workmen  armed  and  drilled  for  military  service,  and 
bo  published  some  tracts  with  the  view  of  preventing  the 
tpnsad  of  revolutionary  principles. 

So  numerous  are  his  works,  that  to  enumerate  them  all, 
or  vi  specify  the  precise  order  in  wliich  they  were  executed, 
vuuld  he  difficult.  Among  the  principal  may  be  reckoned, 
the  monument  to  Lord  Halifax  m  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
ktatue  of  Blackstone  at  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  that  of 
Ueury  V7.  in  the  4nte-Chapel  at  Eton,  and  those  of  Howard 
4nd  Johnson  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  two  last  espe- 
cially are  fine  examples  of  the  sculptor's  powers.  Benevo- 
Woce  and  philanthropy  beam  from  the  countenance  of  How- 
ard, as,  holding  in  Que  hand  a  key,  in  the  other  a  plan  for 
the  amelioration  of  prison  discipline,  he  prepares  to  descend 
into  the  dungeons  of  misery.  The  figure  of  Johnson  is 
equally  characteristic.  To  those  already  enumerated  may 
be  added  the  statues  of  Mars,  Venus,  and  Narcissus ;  the 
monument  at  Worcester,  fu  memory  of  Mrs.  Withers ;  that 
for  the  founder  of  Guy's  Hospital :  a  statue  of  Mrs.  Draper 
(Sterne's  £Usa),  in  the  C^hedral  of  Bristol ;  some  figures, 
executed  for  the  Puke  of  Richmond,  now  at  Goodwood ;  and 
the  pediment  of  the  Bast  India  House.  It  was  part  of 
Bso»o's  good- fortune  to  have  his  works  distributed  and 
htt  fame  extended  over  various  parts  of  the  globe.  In 
Jamaica  are  his  monuments  of  Doctor  Anderson  and  of 
the  £as1  and  Countess  of  Sfllngham;   at  Calcutta  the 


statue  of-  Lord  Cornwallis,  ^uped  with  appropriate 
figures ;  and  various  other  of  his  productions  are  scattered 
through  the  dependencies  of  the  British  empire.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  left  unfinished  the  following  monu- 
ments :  that  of  General  Dundas  for  St.  Paul's ;  Captains 
Harvey  and  Hutt,  for  Westminster  Abb^;  the  above- 
mentioned  of  Marquess  Cornwallis ;  Mr.  Whitbread ;  the 
poet  Mason ;  the  Kev.  Joseph  Milner ;  and  an  equestrian 
statue  of  William  X^.  for  St  James's  Square ;  with  others 
of  less  importance.  Like  most  eminent  sculptors.  Bacon 
was  a  skilful  wordier  in  hronze. 

Bacon  died  on  the  4th  of  August,  1 799.  He  had  been 
twice  married,  and  left  two  sons  and  three  daughters  by  his 
first  wife ;  by  his  second,  three  sons.  The  works  which  he 
lef^  incomplete  he  directed  to  he  finished  by  his  second  son, 
John  Bacon.  His  wealth,  amounting  to  sutty  thousand 
pounds,  he  divided  equally  among  his  children.  He  was 
buried  in  Whitefields  Chapel,  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
London ;  and  the  following  inscription,  bv  himself,  was 
placed  on  a  plain  tahlet  over  nis  grave : — *  What  1  was  as  an 
artist  seemed  to  me  of  some  importance  while  I  lived  ;  but 
what  I  really  was  as  a  believer  tn  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only 
thing  of  importance  to  me  now."  (Cecil  \  Allan  Cunning- 
ham.) 

BAGS,  or  BATS-BODROGH,  a  considerable  circle  in 
the  south  of  Hungary,  between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss; 
the  banks  of  the  former  river  constituting  its  western  and 
southern  boundaries,  and  those  of  the  latter  its  eastern.  On 
the  north  it  adjoins  the  circles  of  Pesth  and  Csongrad.  Its 
surface,  with  the  exception  of  a  semicircular  and  rather 
elevated  plateau,  arching  to  the  south,  between  Szatanisits 
above  Zombor  and  Maria-Theresiopel,  is  an  uninterrupted 
plain,  and  contains  3586  square  miles.  The  plateau  just 
mentioned,  termed  the  •  Teletskan  Bills,'  is  situated  imme- 
diately north  of  what  are  called  •  the  lesser  and  greater  Ro- 
man entrenchments,'  which  extend  in  a  serpentine  line 
from  Apatin  near  the  Danube  to  Foldvar  on  the  Theiss, 
but  are  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  the  *  Ringi'  raised  by 
the  Avari.  Between  these  entrenchments  and  the  Telet- 
skan Hills  runs  the  great  Bacser,  or  Emperor  Francis* 
Canal,  which  commences  above  Monostorszegh  on  the  Da- 
nube, passes  Zombor,  Kula,  Verbasz,  St.Tomas,  and  Turia, 
and  joins  the  panube  at  IFoldvar;  it  was  constructed,  at  an 
expense  of  300,000/.,  bet\vcen  the  years  1796  and  1802;  it 
is  nearly  seventy  miles  in  length,  and  has  a  breadth  of  sixty- 
two  feet,  and  a  depth  varying  from  four  to  six  feet.  Alwuit 
700  laden  vessels  navigate  it  annually,  many  of  which 
are  from  250  to  300  tons  burthen,  besides  upwards  of  300 
vesseU  in  ballast.  The  circle  contains  no  stream  of  note 
besides  the  Mosztonga,  which  flows  with  a  sluggish 
current,  forming  numberless  swamps  in  its  course,  into 
the  Panube  near  Bukin.  There  are  several  large  sheets 
of  water  in  this  circle,  such  as  the  salt  lake  of  Polity, 
near  Maria-Theresiopel,  and  the  adjoining  lake  Ludasto. 
Its  soil  ib  in  parts  of  such  great  natural  fertility  as  not 
to  require  manuring;  in  others  it  is  so  arid  and  sandy 
as  to  be  scarcely  available  for  any  useful  purpose:  the 
latter  is  more  especially  the  character  of  many  districts 
around  Maria-Theresiopel,  Madaros,  Baja,  and  Monostor,  as 
well  as  the  *l*rffdia'  (domains  of  the  Hungarian  sees,  which 
have  their  own  civil  jurisdiction  under  the  diocesan's  palatine, 
and  are  exempt  from  public  taxes),  in  the  northern  part  of 
Bacs.  The  productive  portion  of  its  surface  is  estimated  at 
1,250,00()  jochs  (about  1,785,700  acres),  of  which  nearly  one- 
half  is  arable  land.  In  consequence  of  the  swamps,  its 
climate  is  in  genera)  insalubrious.  Though  husbandry  is 
not  carried  on  with  any  diegree  of  energy,  Bacs  seldom 
produces  less  than  450,000  quarters,  and,  in  favourable 
seasons,  650,000  quarters  of  grain;  its  wheat  in  parti- 
cular is  in  great  request,  from  the  excellence  of  its  quality, 
and  is  exported  in  large  quantities.  The  vineyards  occupy 
88,120  acres,  and  an  abundance  of  wine  is  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Maria-Theresiopel,  Baja,  Zambor,  and 
the  Francis*  Canal.  Fruit  is  largely  produced ;  hemp 
is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent ;  and  a  good  quality  of  tobacco 
is  raised  on  the  *  Szall^e,'  or  isolated  iarms,  which  are  an 
institution  peculiar,  we  believe,  to  Hungary.  Madder  aiid 
woad  are  grown  near  Apatin.  Woods,  particularly  of  oak, 
ahound  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  but  their  whole  ex- 
tent does  not  exceed  172,170  acres;  henoe  the  lower  classes 
are  compelled  to  use  straw,  dried  rushes,  and  cattle-dung 
for  their  fuel.  The  552,850  acres  of  pasturage  which  Bacs 
contains  are  used  for  the  rearing  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep  in  considerable  numbers  and  of  excellent  bieeds* 
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aJiiinUst  as  well  m  in  wool  and  hidcB,  is 
dvriefh  OB  lo^a-lftT^o  jii»ouat#  The  fiwuie  in  this  ou»rter  are 
frequently  fed  upon  the  fish  which  are  caught  ia  the  swamps 
feiined  by  the  icruption  and  subsequent  reflux  of  the  Theiss. 
Sitto  lis  raised  in  the  esvirons  of  Apatin,  and  the  fiiAieries 
oa  the  Danube  and  Theiss  are  a  source  of  no  inconsiderable 
wealtisi  to  the  inhabitants.  Water^ibwl  are  likewise  abundant 
Baca  Qontauos  neither  metals  nor  stone.  Its  370,000  inha- 
hitanlB,  <tf  whom  220»000  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  5000 
Jews,  are  dispersed  over  three  royal  free  towns,  Maria-The- 
rasiopel,  Zombor  (the  capital),  and  Neusats,  fifteen  market- 
towns^  ninety^-six  villages,  and  ninety-one  prsdia,  besides 
szalUsOy  &c.  The  people  are  far  behind  in  respect  to  edu- 
cation; and  theft,  particularly  in  the  rural  districts,  is 
very  common :  steps  are,  however,  taking  to  remedy  the 
evil  by  the  institution  of  national  schools.  {Statistics  and 
G6ographi^<^  Hungary  (1832)  ;  Csaplovic*s  Description  qf 
Hyngairy;  Grafifer's  Dictionary^  &c.) 

BAC&BATSCH,  on  the  Mosztonga  rivulet,  north-west 
o£  Nettsats,  in  45°  24'  N.  lat,  and  19°  14'  E.  long.,  is  a 
shgfatly-fortified  town,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  the 
seat  of  the  chapter  of  the  Grreek  bishop  of  Bacs,  who  is  also 
archbishop  of  (Jalotsza.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  the  minor 
circle  of  the  same  name,  possesses  a  Ghreek  church  and  a 
Franciscan  monastery,  has  a  population  of  7500  souls»  and 
carries  on  oonsiderable  trade. 

HA'CTIUA,  or  BACTRIA'NA  (now  BOKHARA). 
The  province  of  Aria  was  bounded  partly  on  the  north,  and 
to  a  greater  extent  on  the  east,  by  Bactria.  The  river 
Oxus  was  the  boundary  between  Bactria  and  Sogdiana, 
which  lay  to  the  east  of  Bactria^  and  was  possessed  by  the 
Greek  kings  of  this  province.  (Strabo,  p.  517.)  The 
northera  boundary  of  Bactria  was  naturally  indefinite,  and 
the  Western  was  Margiana.  These  limits,  which  mark  the 
extent  of  Bactria  as  a  province  or  satrapy,  do  not  of  course 
correspond  with  the  more  extended  limits  of  the  Greek 
Bactrian  kingdom.  The  province  of  Bactria  was  a  territory 
of  great  extent,  partly  barren  and  waste,  but  in  many  parts 
of  -great  fertility,  watered  by  the  Oxus  and  its  tributary 
streams,  and  peopled  by  a  brave  and  hardy  race,  who  were 
reckoned  amongst  the  best  soldiers  in  the  service  of  Persia 
aftoT' Bactria  became  a  Persian  province.  The  chief  city 
was  Bactra,  called  also  Zariaspa,  situated  on  the  Bactros, 
one  of  the  tributary  rivers  of  the  Oxus.  Of  Bactria  little 
is  known  prior  to  its  subjugation  by  the  Macedonians 
under  AlexMnder  Uie  Great.  The  account  of  an  expedition 
against  it  by  Osymandyas  the  E^ptian,  merits  no  confi- 
dence ;  and  those  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  perhaps  not  much 
more.  Accoiding  to  Herodotus,  Cyrus,  having  defeated 
Ctcbsus,  intended  to  invade  Bactria ;  and  (according  to  Cte- 
sias)  after  a  drawn  battle,  the  Bactrians  voluntarily  surren- 
dered ^emselves  to  him.  A  short  time  before  his  death  he 
appointed  his  youngest  son,  Tany  axarces,  the  brother  of  Cam- 
byses,  to  be  satrap  or  governor  of  Bactria  and  the  circum- 
jacent countries:  he  was  treacherously  put  to  death  by 
Oamhyses*  In  the  reign  of  Darius  I.  the  Bactrians  paid 
a  tribute  to  that  monarch  of  360  talents.  In  the  time  of 
Xerxes  there  were  Bactrians  in  the  army  which  he  led 
against  Ghreece,  who  were  under  the  command  of  Hys- 
taspes,  a  son  of  Darius  byAtossa,  a  daughter  of  Cyrus. 
The  province  continued  to  be  governed  by  the  satraps  of 
Persia  down  to  the  time  of  Darius  Codomannus.  In  the 
final  overthrow  of  that  king  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
at  the  battle  of  Arbela  or  Gaugamela,  there  was  a  body 
of  Bactrians  in  his  service  who  were  under  the  command 
of  Bessus,  the  satrap  of  Bactria;  they  were  stationed 
in  the  left  wing,  and  behaved  with  great  bravery?  After 
the  conquest  of  Austria  by  Alexander  he  appointed  Arta- 
hazus,  a  Persian,  as  governor,  with  Macedonian  garrisons 
in  the  towns.  ShorUy  afterwards  they  were  attacked  by 
the  Scythians,  joined  by  the  people  of  Sogdiana  and  some 
Bactrians,  the  whole  under  the  command  of  Spitamenes, 
who  slew  the  garrisons  and  fortified  themselves.  They  were 
attacked  in  their  turn  by  Alexander,  who  stormed  seven  of 
their  cities,  and  among  them  Cyropolis,  the  strongest  of  the 
whole.  His  next  step  was  to  build  a  city,  which  he  walled 
in  twenty  daysi  and  gave  to  his  Greek  mercenaries  and  to 
such  of  ihe  Macedonians  as  were  unfit  from  age  or  wounds 
Ibr  longer  service.  Such  was  the  foundation  of  the  Greek 
colony  of  Bactria,  to  which  volunteers  from  the  neighbouring 
countries  were  admitted.  This,  however,  was  not  the  earliest 
settlement  of  Greeks  in  Bactria ;  for  the  first  Darius  trans- 
planted there  a  number  of  Greeks  from  Barce,  in  Africa 
(Herod,  iv.  204) ;  and  the  Branchidie  also,  from  Ionia,  were 


planled  here  by  Xerxes  I  <fitrabo,  p.'^l^)  Aitabafwwu 
shortly  afterwards  d^aeedby  Alexanderon  account  of  his 
age,  and  Amyntas  appointed  in  his  stead.  Cobhus,  with  hit 
own  a49d  Meleager's  forces^  a  small  troop  of  cavalry,  and  all 
the  mounted  spearmen,  were  left  for  the  protection  of  the 
colony,  and  Amyntas  was  directed  to  Mow  the  orders  of 
Ccenus.  The  colony  was  again  attacked  by  Spitamenes,  who, 
bein^  defeated  by  Cosnus  in  an  engagement*  oeooealed  him- 
self m  the  deserts  of  the  Scythians  and  Maasagetn;  but 
being  seised  by  them,  he  was  put  to  death,  and  his  head  wag 
sent  to  Alexander.  Soon  after*  Alexsiider  went  on  big 
Indian  expedition,  leaving  a  force  with  Amyntas  of  10,OUO 
foot  and  3500  horse.  (Arrian,  iv.  22.)  Fhmi  the  deaUi  of 
Alexander,  323  years  B.C.,  to  255  B.C.,  Bactria  constituted 
part  of  the  possessions  of  Seleucus  and  his  successors,  and 
was  governed  by  their  satraps.  About  the  last-mentioned 
date  Theodotus,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II.,  of  Syria, 
assumed  the  government,  aud  founded  an  etnpiie  which 
lasted  122  years.  A  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
names  and  number  of  the  Gh«ek  kings  of  Bactria  A\mfi% 
this  period;  we  here  give  a  list  of  them  accordiog  to 
Bayer  and  Schlegel : — 


B.C.       Baytr. 
8S5  Theodotiif  I. 
(or  DiodotDi) 
243  Theodotua  IX. 
3S0  Eutbydemttf 
196  M«nand«r 
181  Eueratidet  I. 
146  Ettcntides  II, 


B.C.  SMegtU 

SS6  Theodotoi  I. 
S48  ThMMlotui  II. 
S90  Eothydemut 
195  Apollodotiu  Soter 
Alenander  Nieator 


181 
146 


HeliodetDikaios 

Denctriui 
Eucratidcs  I. 
SucratidesII. 


1  Alluded  to  by  Flotarch, 
J     IVogUB,  an(k  AnuB. 
/Ob  the  Mtbority of  Vit. 
\     oonti  And  Mionnel  frooi 
'     a  tingle  medal. 


In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Theodotus  I.  the  Far* 
thians  under  Arsaces  got  poaseasion  of  Hyroania:  at  the 
close  of  liis  reign  he  prepared  to  make  war  on  the  Parthiani. 
Whether  any  war  took  |riaee,  uidwith  what  ssMsoess  en  either 
side,  can  only  be  conjeoturad.  Theodotus  II.,  the  sen  of 
Theodotus  I.,  according  to  Justin,  mad«  fwaoe  wfth  Anaecs 
II.,  and  entered  into  a  league  with  him  against  ^leuciu 
CalUnicns,  the  son  of  AntioohuB. 

Euthydemus,  a  native  of  Magnesia,  dethroned  Theodotiu 
II.  and  usurped  the  kingdom.  About  208  B.C.  ^ttoehus  the 
Great  attacked  him  with  a  large  army,  intending  to  reduce 
Bactria  to  a  province  of  his  empire.  Euthydemus  nude  a 
vigorous  defence,  but  was  defeated,  and  Hed  to  2ariaspa. 
The  war  being,  however,  protracted  to  the  third  year,  and 
beyond  the  expectation  of  Antiocfaus«  he -sent  Teleas  as 
ambassador  to  Buthydemus«  to  expostulate  with  him  on  his 
conduct.  Euthydemus  justified  his  usurpation  by  alleging 
that  he  had  not  rehellea  against  Antiochus,  hut  bad  de- 
stroyed those  who  had.  He  urged  the  necessity  of  feare 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  restraining  the  Nomadic 
tribes  on  his  borders,  who  were  alike  dangerous  to  them 
both,  and  who,  if  they  should  gain  admittanee  into  Bactrist 
would  reduce  the  whole  country  to  a  state  of  barbamn. 
Antiochus  was  convinced  by  these  arguments*  and,  aAer 
much  negotiation,  terms  were  agreed  on,  and  £uth}«deinus 
sent  his  son  Demetrius  to  ratify  the  treaty,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  Euthydemus  should  deUver  up  all  his  elephants, 
but  should  retain  the  title  of  king.  This  treaty  was  con* 
firmed  by  oath,  and  Antiochus  promised  to  give  Demetiius 
one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage.  Antiochus  then  vent 
into  India  with  his  army,  and  finally  returned  byC«^ 
mania  to  his  own  dominions.  We  shall  presently  notice 
Demetrius  again :  he  does  not  appear  to  have  succeeded  his 
father  on  the  Bactrian  throne. 

Of  Menander,  the  fourth  king  of  Bactria  acccidinff  to 
Bayer,  little  is  known ;  but  from  a  passage  in  Plutarch  it 
appears  he  ruled  the  kingdom  with  so  much  justice  and 
moderation,  that  when  he  died  in  his  camp  a  contest  arose 
amongst  the  cities  of  his  kingdom  which  should  possesa  bis 
ashes,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  settled  by  an  equal  dirision 
of  them  and  the  dedication  of  a  monument  in  every  city. 
Of  the  time  of  his  accession,  as  well  as  of  his  right  to  the 
throne,  we  are  equally  ignorant  He  ia  conjectured  by 
Bayer  to  have  been  a  Greek  king  of  India,  and  to  bsTe  irot 
possession  of  Bactria  by  force.  Of  Apollodotus  Soter  and 
Heliocles  Dikaios  nothing  is  known.  Eucratides  I.,  acoorri- 
ing  to  Bayer,  succeeded  Menander:  his  origin  is  unknown. 
It  nas  been  supposed  that  he  was  the  son  of  Demetrius  and 
grandson  of  Euthydemus ;  but,  according  to  Bayer,  without 
foundation.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  wariike  monarch, 
to  have  waged  a  successful  war  in  India  against  a  King  De* 
metrius,  and  to  have  founded  a  city  nam^  after  him  £u« 
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tn^Mmi  ^n}a$  coin  he'ilyttt  Bifliielfiih»'Giniiit  lEIng; 
Jostin  TeUtes'tbat  he  iTm  amnimled  on'-bk  rtfturn 
froca  hit  Ivdiam  expedition  by  his  bod,  also  named  En- 
eiaiidee,  who  had  -been  aaieoialed  by  his  ibther  in  the 
gorernmetit 

Suoratidea  II.  Yeigned  twelve -years,  aceoitling^  to  Bayer, 
when  thekingddtai  waa  ofetnin  by  the  Scythians,  or  Sacs ; 
and  the  govemmmit  of  the  Greek  king*  of  Baetria  termi- 
nated biy  the  eeuntiy  beeouing  a  part  of  the  Parthian  em- 
pire. This  event  happened  about  the  year  134  b.c;  but, 
areordtng*  Id  SofategeU  125,  making  the  reign  of  Eucra- 
tides  II,  of  twenty-one  years*  duration.  From  that  time  to 
the  praaent  this  kingdom  has  undergone  various  changes  of 
dynasty,  and  subnatted  to  different  oonqnerorv.  Hie  reader 
is  referred  to  the  articles  in  this  woik,  for  the  present 
staoa  of  tiie  eountry.  (See  Arrian ;  Quintus  Curliua ;  Stndio, 
lib.  xL ;  Justin,  lib.  xli. ;  T.  F.  Bayer,  Hittoria  Regni 
Graeonmi  Baetriom^  Petropol.  1738,  and  the  authors 
qooted  1^  him.) 

Of  late  years  traveiUers  hove  made  small  eoUectiens  of 
Bactiian  coins,  which  throw  some  light  on  the  history  of 
Bactria :  of  these  the  most  extensive  is  that  of  Lieutenant 
Bumea.  (See  Not99  by  Mr.  Prinsep  and  Professor  Wilson 
in  the  Appendix  to  Bumes  Travels.)  Some  of  these  coins 
were  found  at  Khoju  Oban,  the  ruins  of  an  antient  city 
thirty  miles  north-west  of  Bokhara.  One,  a  coin  of  Euthy- 
demus,  is  similar,  but,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  en* 
graving  in  Bumeir  Travels,  mnch  inferior,  to  the  coin  here 
given.  Another,  presenting  a  different  profile,  is  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  a  Demetrius.  Three  other  silver  coins,  with 
defaced  inscriptions,  appear  to  diffisr  very  little  in  character 
from  the  coin  of  Euthydemus,  and  may  perhaps  be  consi- 
dered eoins  of  the  same  king,  though  they  are  of  inferior  | 
woarksaaiiahip^  There  is  a  viMry  curious  coin,  a  silver  tetra-  | 
drachoi^  witA  an  inscviption  on  one  side,  in  the  Pehlevi 
chaaetar,  eeme  of  the  Letters  resembling  badly^exeouted 
Greek-;  ibe  fiiem,  on  the  reverse,  is  simile^  in  design  to  the 
leverae  of  Etttkydenitt,  but  the  head,  on  the  obverse,  has 
the  efaaraoter  of  the  Aisaoidan  coins,  it  seems  to  have 
been  an  imitation  of  the  Greek  type  of  coinage,  representing, 
peifaape,  the  barbarian  oonqueeor  who  overthrew  the  C^reek 
Baethus  dynasty.  A  copper  coin,  found  in  the  neighbour- 
bood«f  Ifenykyahk  is,  however,  by  far  the  most  curious  of  all ; 
the  inaeription  is  not  quite  perJEeet,  but  Mr.  Prinsep  argues, 
with  some  aippearanoB  of  probability,  that  it  is  the  coin  of 
Kaniskk%  • -Tartar  or  Soythian  conqueror  of  Bactria,  who 
may  by  possibility  be  the  individual  who  overthrew  the 
Baetvian'dynasly  184yeassB.c.  (according  to  Sdilegel,  125). 
Hff.  Brinsep  ia  also  of  opinion,  that  the  small  copper  coins 
Ibund  at  Manykyala,  having  a  horsemen  on  Hba  reverse, 
B»y  be  ooBsidered  as  belonging  to  Euoratides  I*  A  square 
copper  eoin  found  at  Sboraoth  may,  from  the  inscription 
BAXLABQS  NIK/tTOPOS^  he  ascribed,  with  some  appear* 
anoe  of  probability,  to  Menander;  the  obverse,  however, 
agreea  b^tei  with  the  coin  of  Apollodotus  found  by  Colonel 
Tod  at  Snrapara  on  the  Jumna,  between  Agra  and  Etawah. 
(^k»el  Tod  found  at  the  same  place  a  square  coin,  which 
he  ascribes  to  Menander  ;  the  inscription  on  the  reverse  is, 
liew«ver,  in  the  Zend  character.  (See  Mr.  Prinsep  and 
Profesaor  Wibion's  Notes  on  Lieutenant  Bumes's  Coins ; 
VOL  \  Transaeiions  of  the  Ro^al  Asiatic  Society.)  Besides 
the  Gre^  Bactiian  coins.  Lieutenant  Burnes  found  Indo- 
Gxeoian,  Indo-Seythian,  and  Hindu  coins,  with  some  en- 
graved gems. 

Mey^orfl^  in  his  travels  in  Bokhara,  became  possessed 
of  a  large  coin  of  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Euthydemus. 
(See  the  coin  copied  from  the  engraving  in  Mejen- 
dorff  s  Travds,)  The  head  of  Demetrius  is  covered  with  a 
casque  in  the  form  of  an  elephant's  head ;  the  diadem— a 
mrtL  of  royalty—*  encircles  his  brow.  The  reverse  is  sup- 
posed by  Meyendorff  to  be  intended  to  represent  De- 
metritts,  with  the  attributes  of  Hercules ;  a  lion's  skin 
hangs  over  and  falls  from  his  left  arm ;  in  his  left  hand 
is  a  club,  and  with  the  right  he  places  a  crown  of  poplar 
leaves  oa  his  head;  underneath  is  the  mcmogram  KPA. 
(The  text  in  tiie  French  copy  of  Meyendorff  has  KPA.) 
Meyendorff  is  of  opinion  that  this  coin  is  of  Bactrian 
workmanship.  (See  p.  322,  Voyage  (POrenbourg  d  Bouk^ 
htaufait  en  1820.  Paris,  1826.)  It  is  however  superior, 
in  point  of  design  and  execution,  to  the  Greek  Baetrian 
coins  in  the  British  Museum. 

Thia  coin  pfoves  that  Demetrius  was  a  king,  although 
perhaps  not  of  Bactria*    He  possessed  great  taknto;  and 


when  tent  by  his  iktber  Euthydemus  t6  Aiitl«(An»,i  he^  wKs 
so Buocessfitl  in  his  embassy,  that  Antiochusnot  only  ccm- 
eluded  a  treaty  with  him,  which  oonsolidated  the  |K>wer  of 
hra  father,  but  gave  him  one  of  his  dauahters  ttt  marriage. 
(Polyb.  Rel.  Ixi.  c.  34,  pp.  379,  880.  Ed.  Sohw.)  These 
events  occurred  in  ^e  second  year  of  the  143d  GH^ropiad, 
B.C.  207.  Demetrvuswssa  victorious  prince.  Incdnjuttction 
with  Menander,  who  was  king  of  Bactria  after  Euthydemus, 
he  conquered,  as  tkr  as  the  Hypanisor  Hyphasis,  the  exten- 
sive provinces  which  fbrme<l  tlie  positessiona  of  Poms ;  from 
thence  he  pushed  his  conquests  as  far  ss  the  Imaiis  (the 
Himalaya  mounteins),  and  having  become  master  of  this 
territoiy,  once  the  dominions  of  Sandrocottus,  he  gained 
possession  of  Patlalene— an  island  formed  by  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus.  Me  conquered,  also,  all  that  part  of  India 
which  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  country 
of  the  Seres.  It  is  very  probable  that  he  founded  the 
two  towns  of  Demetrias  and  Euthydemia,  one  in  Araehoeia, 
the  other  near  the  Indus.  As  we  hove  no  authority  to 
show  that  he  reigned  in  Bactria,  we  must  conclude  that 
from  these  conquests  he  founded  an  independent  empire. 
This  he  governed  more  than  sixty  years,  and  was  at  length, 
after  a  long  struggle,  in  which  victory  often  waveredv  oen* 
quered  by  Bucratides  I.,  king  of  Bactria,  who  took  posses- 
sion  of  his  extensive  dominions.  (Justin.) 

According  to  Bayer,  Demetrius  would  have  been  eighty- 
seven  years  of  age  when  he  was  conquered  by  Eucratides. 
(Bayer,  p.  93.) 

It  appears,  ftom  two  medals  of  Eucratides  I.,  which 
Meyendorff  published  in  1822 — one  (belonging  to  Sir  Gore 
Ousely)  representing  him  in  early  youth,  the  other  (ii»  the 
cabinet  of  medals  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Scisnces  at 
St  Petersburg)  at  a  very  advanced  age^— that  he,  also,  must 
have  reigned  a  long  time  in  Bactria.  Another  coin  of  Eu* 
cratides.  similar  to  the  one  engraved  hero,  is  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Payne  Knight  calls  it  Eucra* 
tides  II. :  the  head  is  younger  looking  than  tho  coin  ea» 
graved  below ;  it  possesses,  however,  the  same  chsf aeter  of 

countenance.    The  monogram  differs,  being  ^^  • 

The  figure  of  Hercules  cm  the  reverse  of  this  coin* of 
Demetrius  appears  to  have  been  designed  to  commemorate 
his  oonquests  in  India.    (From  Meyendotff's  TraivelSi) 

The  coin  of  Demetrius  should  be  classed  amongst  Indo- 
Grrecian  rather  than  Greek-Bactrian  coins ;  still,  as  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  Greek-Bactrian  dynasty  and  the 
history  of  Bactria,  it  may  with  propriety  be  admitted  in  this 
place.  The  (vreek-Bactrian  coins  found  at  different  times, 
are  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The  specimens  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  aro  very  peifect.  The  silver  coin  of  Dome* 
trius,  as  for  as  we  can  judge  from  the  drawing  in  Meyendorff, 
is  finer  than  all  the  known  Greek-Bactrian  coins*  A  gold 
coin  of  Euthydemus  is  described  in  Mionnet's  Description 
des  Medailles  Antiques, 

Colonel  Tod's  medal  of  Apollodotus  has  the  inscription 
BASIAB02  SOTHP02  ABOAAOAOTOY  round  a  naked  figure 

with  an  arrow  in  his  hand.    The  monogram  is    p.    The 

Zend  characters  on  the  roverse  surround  a  tripod  with  two 
other  Zend  characters,  probably  monograms.  Tlie  coin  of  Me- 
nander has  an  armed  head  on  one  side,  with  the  inscription 

BAZIABQS  NIK NANAPOY ;  on  the  reverse, 

a  winged  figuro  with  a  palm-branch,  with  an  inscription  in 

the  Zend  character,  and  the  monogram  ^, 

C!!olonel  Tod  gives  also  coins  pf  the  character  of  the  Ka* 
nishka  coin  mentioned  above :  his  coins  are  well  worth  the 
attention  of  the  curious  on  these  subjecto. 

To  the  following  list  of  Bactrian  kings  by  Sohlegel,  we 
have  added  a  notice  of  such  coins  as  we  are  acquainted 
with:— 

B.C.  255.  Theodotus  I. 
243.  Theodotus  II. 

220.  Euthydemus,  of  Magnesia,  Coin  of,  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  one  of  silver  given  in  Lieutenant 
Burns*s  Travels, 
195,  Apollodotus  Soter. — Alluded  to  by  Plutaroh,  Tro- 
gus,  and  Arrian. 
Menander  Nikator. 

Coins  of  these  kings  found  by  Colonel  Tod  at  Surapura 
on  the  Jumna,  and  one  of  Menander,  by  LiettteoantBumes* 
at  Khoju  Oban. 
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Hdioelei  Dikaios.— On  the  autlieritr  of  VUconti 

and  Miaunet  from  a  single  medal.    A  coin  of 

Heliocles  is  preserved  in  the  British  Muaeum. 

Demetrius,  son  of  Eulhydemus:  doubtful  if  be 

reigned  in  Bactria. 
Coin  of  Demeirius.  given  in  Meyendotff's  Tnamlt. 
i.  181.  Euciutides  I. — A  fine  coin  oftbis  monarch  is  pr^ 
sen-edin  tlie  Britibb  Museum.  There  is  also  in  the 
BritUh  Museum  a.  very  perfect  small  coin  of  Eu- 
fiiBtides,  weighing  I'i  grains :  on  the  reverse  uo 
two  caps  and  two  palro-branclies. 
146.  Eucratides  II. — Murderedhisfather,  and  was  him- 
self afterwards  slain. 
125.  Desttuciian  of  the  empire  by  tbe  Sc; thiane  or 


BA'CTRIS,  a  genus  of  pelms,  consisting  of  a  consi- 
derable number  of  species  found  about  rivers,  and  in  marshy 
places  in  America,  within  the  tro|iica,  esperially  war  the 
line.  Their  trunk  is  usually  of  moderate  hci^iht,  or  even 
dwarfish,  never  exceeding  twenty  feel ;  sometimes  having 
the  8tou,t  tree-like  aspei't  of  palms  in  general,  but  often 
being  more  similar  to  reeds.  They  often  [.'row  in  dense 
patches,  forraiut;  impassable  tbirkels,  on  account  of  the 
numerous,  long,  hard,  black  spines  with  which  the  stem  is 
protected.  Their  wood  is  genorally  hard  and  black  towards 
the  outside,  but  palo  yellow  internally,  with  black  fibres. 
The  leaves  usually  grow  all  ovej  the  surface  of  the  stem, 
instead  of  being  conflned  to  the  summit  only;  they  have 
eitremely  spiny  stalks,  and  are  either  pinnated  after  the 
manner  of  the  date-palm,  or  merely  consist  of  two  broad, 
iharp,  diverging,  plaiti^d  lobes.     The  fruit  is  small,  soft, 

Muta'''"'"'Etp""iii'"''^'"'l)l'  ""^  l"«p™*°'''lT  bMn"di'm"g^ 
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with  a  subacid  rstber  tt>Kuia  pulp,  incUied  n  a  bluish- 
black  rind,  and  afibrds  a  grateful  fruit  to  smaU  btids. 

Baelris  aeanlhocarpa,  a  species  which  grows  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  high  in  the  primnval  woods  about  Bahia,  fucm- 
ing  patebes  thirty  feet  in  circumference,  and  having  de^i 

fiinnaled  leaves  six  or  eigbt  feet  Long,  with  stout  spinet  ou 
hiiit  stalks,  yields  an  extremely  tough  thread,  from  ubich 
the  nalivet,  who  call  it  tucum,  manufacture  strong  ncU. 
Its  drupes  are  of  a  kind  of  vermilion  red,  biistliug  with 
shurt  black  prickles. 


Martins  mentions  serenteen  other  specMS. 

BACULI'TES  fioology),  a  genus  of  Lamarck's  piilyti:!- 
lamous  or  many-chambered  eephalopods,  beloaging  Id  tbt 
(bmily  of  Ammomleg,  or,  as  they  were  formerly  eMiStA. 
Comua  Ammomi,  horns  of  Ammon,  frtini  the  tesemblanre 
of  the  shell  of  the  typical  genus  Ammonites  to  the  nm't 
horn,  said  to  be  charsclerietic  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  Bw- 
Aim.  which  was  first  diKoveied  by  Faujas  de  8t  Fond  m 
the  limestone  of  Maestikht,  is  only  known  in  a  fb«l  tiste. 
and  is  comparatiTely  abundant  in  the  limeetone  of  Valoprifi. 
in  NtHToandy.  The  shell  is  straight,  mare  or  less  mm- 
pressed,  conical,  or  rather  tapering  to  a  point,  and  Tory  murh 
elongated.  The  chambers  are  sinuous  and  pjcreed  br  t 
marginal  siphon,  and  the  last  chamber  is  s«T^al  incbu  is 
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lc!\?jth.    Bterw/tVef  mrfehraltw,  Montfort,  aflbrfti  a  good 
e.tarapfe  of  the  f^enus.    [See  Cki»haloi»oda.] 

BADAKHSHANCby  somewritten  BUDUKHSHAUN) 
is  the  name  of  one  of  the  numerous  Khanatsor  principalities 
into  which  the  country  of  Turkistan  is  divided.    It  is  situ- 
cted  between  69'— ?#  E.  long.,  and  36'— 38°  N.  lat.     It  is 
bounded  on  the  south  and  east  hy  Kaferistan,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  country  of  the  Afghans  and  Kashgar ;  on 
the  west  it  borders  on  the  territory  of  the  independent 
Uzbeks  of  KundOz  and  Hissar ;  and  in  the  north  on  the 
dominion  of  the  Kirgizes  of  Pamere.  and  of  the  TSjiks  of 
Shughnftn,  DerwAz,  and  Wakhila.    The  country  is  exceed- 
incly  mountainous,  and  filled  with  highlands  connected  in 
the  east  with  the  Belur  or  Belut-Tagh,  and  in  the  south 
with  the  high  range  of  the  Hindu  Kush.    It  is  intersected 
by  two  principal  valleys  formed  by  two  rivers  which  unite  to 
make  the  Amu  or  Oxus.    The  first,  which  is  the  larger  of  the 
two.  is  the  Penj,  called  also  the  Hammd  (whence  probably 
the  name  of  Amu).    It  rises  in  the  high  grounds  east  of  the 
Beliit-Tagh  range,  issuing  from  under  the  snow  of  the  lofly 
iD'juntains  of  POshtekhar,  and  working  its  way  by  the  lower 
p^ounds  of  Shughndn  and  Derw^.    The  second  is  called 
the  Kokcha  or  Badakhshfin  river :  it  rises  towards  the  south 
of  the  first,  in  that  part  of  the  Belut-Tagh  which  separates 
Badakhshdn  fVom  the  Chitrdl  territory.    It  is  seldom  ford- 
Hb!e  so  low  as  Feizabitd,  and  there  are  several  wooden 
hndges  across  it.    The  two  rivers  are  separated  by  a  range 
of  lofty  hills :  they  meet  near  a  place  called  Kela  Burat 
Be<^.    Numerous  other  valleys  of  less  extent  exist  among 
the  mountains,    and  are  fertilized  by  streams  which  pour 
their  waters  into  the  two  larger  rivtrs. 

The  climate  of  Badakhshdn  is  healthy,  and  tra\'eller9 
praise  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  The  valleys  and  stnall 
plains  are  described  as  fertile.  The  part  of  Belut-Tagh 
vithin  Badakhshdn  produces  iron,  salt,  sulphur,  and  lapis 
]i7uU.  The  mode  in  which  the  last  is  detached  from  tne 
Hiff^  is  the  same  that  is  practised  for  getting  large  masses 
vf  stone  from  the  auarry  in  some  parts  of  Hindustan :  '  a 
fire  is  lit  over  the  block  of  lapis  lazuli,  and  when  the  stone 
becomes  sufficiently  heated,  cold  water  is  dashed  upon  it, 
anti  the  rock  is  thus  fractured.*  (Bumes*8  Travels  into 
V^khara,  vol.  ii.  p.  205.) 

The  celebrated  ruby  min^  of  Badakhshdn,  often  alluded 
to  oy  Persian  poets,  are  situated  at  a  place  called  Gharan, 
Hf'ar  Shughndn,  on  the  Terge  of  the  Oxus.  Ther  are  at 
present  worked  by  the  command  of  the  chief  of  Kundfiz, 
«bo  has  conq[ttered  this  part  of  the  country.  The  rubies 
are  said  to  be  fbund  like  round  pieces  of  pebble  or  Hint, 
and  imbedded  in  limestone. 

The  inhabitants  of  Badakhshdn  are  Tajiks;  their  lan- 
^^gt  is  Penian ;  and  they  are  Mohammedans  of  the  Shiah 
"^ert.  Neither  the  Uzbeks  nor  any  of  the  Turki  ftimilies 
ave  settled  in  the  country :  but  towards  the  west  there  are 
^  any  ramps  of  wandering  Uzbeks.  The  capital  is  FeizdbSd, 
artinsiderable  town  situated  on  the  Kokcha  river,  but  now 
ilmast  without  inhabitants  in  consequence  of  an  invasion  of 
(hp  chiefof  Kunddz,  which  happened  about  the  year  1 822.  It 
it' «o  suffered  much  fVom  an  earthquake  in  January,  1832, 
^nich  was  likewise  felt  at  Multan  and  Lahore,  but  which 
"t>^aw  to  ha%'e  been  most  violent  in  the  valley  of  the  Oxus. 
\  i*re  is,  according  to  Fraser,  another  town,  also  of  consi- 
''-r^hle  importance,  and  of  the  same  name  as  the  province: 
'  -ne  writers  seem  to  identify  this  town  of  Badakhshdn  with 
>V'2nbad. 
The  chief  of  Badakhsh&n,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Elphin- 
t'^nc's  embassy  to  Kabul,  was  Sultan  Mohammed,  who 
"'-^  then  supposed  to  be  an  independent  sovereign.  His 
■v-enue  was  estimated  at  six  laks  of  rupees  (about  60,000/.), 
M  his  force  from  7000  to  1 0,000  men,  mostly  matchlock 
"♦n,  a  service  in  which  the  natives  of  Badakhsh&n  greatly 
'^'•l.  The  name  of  the  present  chief  is  Mirza  Abd-al- 
'^'iiAr.  son  of  Mohammed. 

•  See  Leyden  and  Erskine's  Memoirs  of  Baber,  Introd., 
•'.  XXIX.  XXX. ;  Elphitistones  Account  of  the  Kingdom  o/ 
'  nthui^  vol.  iL  p.  441,  442,  2d  edit. ;  Burnes's  Traveh  into 
-'  ^hay-ci^  ^e,^  vol.  ii.  n.  202,  &c.,  and  map ;  Eraser's  TravelM 
"^  Khorfusarit  Appendix,  p.  105.) 

BADAGRY  is  a  town  on  that  part  of  tne  coast  of  Guinea 
«'hich  is  commonly  called  the  Slave  Coast :  about  6^  N. 
'>tM  and  3^  dC  E.  long.  It  is  six  or  seven  miles  fVom 
:'f'  shore^  on  the  banks  of  what  is  called  the  Western 
Rirer  of  the  Lsros  *  this  river,  according  to  Bowdich,  runs 
i^  ih   elver  X«got»  wboBe  month  is  about  4"  3(K  & 


long.,  towards  tho  west  to  the  river  VoUlL,  Whfbli  app^chefe 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich :  it  there  joins  the  Volta  near 
its  mouth.  [See  Laoos.]  A  natural  canal  unites  this 
western  river  with  the  sea  at  Badagry.  The  town  may  con 
tain  upwards  of  1 0,000  inhabitants,  who  formerly  dealt  in 
slaves  to  a  great  extent,  for  which  reason  the  Portuguese 
established  at  this  place  five  factories,  and  resorted  to  it 
annually  with  many  vessels ;  indeed  it  is  probable  that  this 
trade  has  not  yet  ceased.  The  houses,  except  that  of  the 
king,  are  constructed  of  bamboo  cane,  and  are  only  of  one 
story.  The  market  is  well  supplied  with  poultry,  yams,  maize^ 
palm-wine,  country  cloth,  &c.  The  king  of  Badagry  is  not 
an  independent  sovereign,  but  subject  to  the  king  of  Eyeo 
or  Katunga,  who  resides  at  a  great  distance  fh>m  the  coast. 
How  far  tne  authority  of  the  king  of  Badagry  extends  over 
the  level  and  often  swampy,  but  in  many  parts  fertile  coast, 
is  not  known.  Captain  Clapperton  and  Richard  Lander 
set  out  from  Badagry  on  their  expeditions  into  the  interior 
of  Africa.    (Bowdich,  Lander.) 

BADAJO'Z  {Pax Augtuta\h.c\ij in  Spain,  the  capital  of 
Estremadura.  It  was  called  by  the  Moors  Bbled-Aix,  or 
the  land  of  health,  fram  which  its  present  name  is  derived. 
It  is  situated  in  a  vast  plain,  at  the  confluence  of  the  river 
Guadiana  with  the  Rivillas,  and  is  2f0  fbet  above  the 
le^-el  of  the  former  river;  38°  52^  N.  lat,  6°  12'  W.  long. 
Badajoz  is  a  fortified  place,  opposite  to  Slvas  in  Portugal, 
ftom  which  it  is  distant  about  twelve  miles.  The  town  con* 
tains  12,688  inhabitants,  a  cathedral,  the  chapter  of  which 
consists  of  a  bishop,  twenty-three  canons,  and  a  number  of 
chaplains,  five  convents  of  monks,  and  eight  of  nuns.  The 
whole  bishopric  contains  fifty-three  parishes.  There  are 
no  fountains  in  the  town,  but  a  great  number  of  wells  and 
cisterns.  The  streets  are  regular  and  clean,  but  verv  har- 
row. Badajoz  has  given  birth  to  many  eminent  eharao- 
ters  both  in  science  and  arts,  among  whom  we  may  mention 
the  celebrated  painter  Morales,  some  of  whose  works  are 
preserved  in  the  cathedral.  The  soil  of  the  surrounding 
country  is  verv  fertile,  and  produces  abundantly  grain,  fhxit, 
wine,  oil,  and  grass.  The  industry  of  the  inhabitants  is 
confined  to  the  tanning  of  leather,  the  manufacturing  of 
soap,  and  the  weaving  of  coarse  woollen  stuffs  in  the!  hos- 
picio,  or  almshouse. 

The  castle,  or  tower,  which  is  built  on  a  ealcareous  rock, 
300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Guadiana,  and  on  the  south 
side  of  it,  commands  both  the  town  and  the  confluence  of 
the  two  rivers.  The  city  spreads  like  a  fan  between  the 
two  rivers,  and  is  protected  by  eight  good  bastions,  fh>m 
twenty-three  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  with  a  counterscarp 
and  glacis.  On  the  north-west  side  of  the  place  is  a  bridge 
upon  the  Guadiana,  1874  feet  in  length,  and  23  wide.  It 
has  twenty-eight  arches,  and  is  protected  by  a  good  bridge- 
head {tvte-du-pont).  There  are,  besides  the  gate  of  the 
bridge,  four  other  entrances  to  the  town.  The  outworks 
consist  of  the  ravelin  of  San  Roque,  on  the  eastern  side, 
which  covers  a  dam  and  sluice  upon  the  Rivillas;  Fort 
Picnrina,  on  the  south-east ;  Fort  Pardaleras,  a  crown- work 
occupying  the  southern  side  of  the  town,  firom  which  it  is 
separated  600  feet ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Gua- 
diana, Fort  San  Christoval,  which  is  600  feet  square,  stands 
upon  a  rock  ovcriooking  the  interior  of  the  town,  and  is 
connected  with  the  bridge-head. 

Badajoz  was  possessed  by  the  Moors  until  1168,  when 
Alonso  Enriquez.tho  first  king  of  Portugal,  wrested  it  from 
them.  Fernando  II.,  king  of  Leon,  who  fled  for  protection 
to  his  ally  the  Moorish  king  of  Badajoz,  rescued  the  place 
from  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  and  made  Alonso  a  {)ri- 
soner,  but  generously  granted  him  his  liberty,  and  rein- 
stated his  ally  in  possession  of  the  town.  In  1161  Fer- 
nando himself  took  it  from  the  Moors,  but  he  lost  it  through 
the  perfidy  of  the  Moorish  alcaide,  in  whose  hands  he 
left  it.  In  1227  it  was  again  taken  from  the  Moors  by 
Alonso  IX.  of  Castile.  In  1666  it  was  besieged  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, who  retired  after  a  few  days. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  rising  of  the  people  at 
Madrid,  in  May,  1808,  against  the  French,  reached  Badar 
joz,  war  was  declared  against  France,  a  junta  was  formed 
for  the  defence  of  the  province,  and  a  messenger  sent 
to  General  Carraifa,  who  commanded  a  Spanish  division 
in  Portugal,  to  imnte  him  to  come  to  the  defence  of  the 
country.  Tlie  soldiers  then  at  Lisbon  dispersed  themselves, 
and  passing  the  frontiers  went  to  form  part  of  the  garrii^un 
of  Badajoz.  General  Kellerman  sent  three  saccessive  mes- 
M^es  tp  Ibe  justft  oi  Bu^c^m  ahottiog  them  to  wbouti^ 
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Kftpoltoiit  mi  endeavoured  to  excite  the  animoeity  of  the 
Portuguese  against  their  neisbbours ;  but  the  Portuguese* 
making  common  cause  with  toe  Spaniards,  sought  a  refuge 
in  Badi^oZf  and  by  that  means  the  garrison  oi  that  place 
was  so  mcreased,  tnat  Kellerman  was  obliged  to  maintain  a 
strong  force  at  Etvas.  In  April,  1809.  Marshal  Victor  sent 
a  summons  to  the  junta,  which  was  answered  by  proclaim- 
ing a  crusade  against  him.  In  January,  1811,  Soult  laid 
siege  to  Badajoz.  The  governor  of  the  place,  Menaoho, 
with  about  20,000  men,  defended  it  vigorously  until  the 
2nd  of  March.  On  the  night  of  that  day,  in  a  sally  which 
he  gallantly  made  against  the  besiegers,  be  was  killed  by  a 
cannon-shot.  Imaz,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  command, 
oowardly  surrendered  the  place  on  the  10th,  and  15.000  men, 
who  then  formed  the  garrison,  became  prisoners  of  war.  In 
the  course  of  that  year  two  attempts  were  made  by  the 
allied  English  and  Portuguese  army  to  storm  the  place, 
but  both  failed. 

After  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  in  March,  1812,  Lord 
Wellington  threw  his  army  with  the  greatest  secrecy  over 
the  Tagus,  with  a  view  of  investing  Badajoz  before  Soult 
and  Marmont  should  be  able  to  relieve  it.  The  better  to 
deceive  his  enemies,  he  ordered  the  artillery  for  the  siege 
to  be  embarked  at  Lisbon  on  a  feigned  destination :  when 
at  sea  it  was  re-shipped  into  small  craft,  and  conveyed 
up  the  Sado  to  Alcazar  do  Sal,  and  from  thence  in  car- 
riages to  Badajoz.  On  the  llth  the  British  army  reached 
Elvas,  on  the  16th  they  crossed  the  Guadiana  over  a  flying 
bridge,  and  the  place  was  suddenly  invested  by  the  fifth 
and  light  divisions,  commanded  by  Marshal  Beresfbrd  and 
General  Picton ;  the  first,  sixth,  and  seventh  divisions,  under 
General  Graham,  advanced  to  Los  Santos,  Zafra,  and  Lle- 
rena.  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  with  the  second  division,  and 
General  Hamilton,  with  the  Portuguese  corps  and  one  bri- 
gade of  cavalry,  moved  to  Almendralejo ;  thus  threatening 
the  French  General  Drouet  in  front  and  flank,  and  forcing 
him  to  retreat  from  Villafranca  to  Hornachos.  The  re- 
maining part  of  the  force  invested  the  place.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  siege  the  weather  was  particularly  favourable, 
and  the  works  went  on  with  rapidity,  but  on  the  1 7th  a  sud- 
den change  took  place:  in  the  afternoon  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  night  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  notwithstanding 
which,  during  &e  obscurity  of  the  night,  ground  was  broken 
within  480  feet  of  Fort  Picurina,  undiscovered  by  the  ene- 
my. On  the  25th  fire  was  opened  on  Fort  Picurina,  and 
Lord  Wellington  determined  that  it  should  be  taken  by 
assault ;  the  fortress  was  carried  after  a  short  but  violent 
contest,  in  which  all  the  chief  British  officers  were  either 
killed  or  wounded.  Of  the  enemy,  out  of  250  men  33 
escaped,  86  were  made  prisoners,  and  the  remainder  were 
either  killed  or  drowned  m  attempting  to  cross  the  Rivillas. 

The  possession  of  the  Picurina  enabled  the  besiegers  to 
establish  the  second  parallel  with  little  loss,  and  on  the  26th 
two  breaching  batteries  opened  fire  within  9U0  feet  of  the 
body  of  the  place.  At  this  time  news  arrived  that  Soult 
was  advancing  from  the  south  to  relieve  the  place,  and 
had  obliged  General  Graham  to  retreat  towards  Albuera, 
while  Marmont,  crossing  the  frontiera  into  Portugal,  had 
marehed,  laying  waste  the  country,  as  far  as  Couvilhao, 
ia  the  Serra  de  Estrella.  The  allied  cavalry,  which  had 
been  left  there  to  observe  his  movements,  had  crossed  the 
Tagus,  and  were  retreating.  It  was  then  deemed  necessary 
to  push  on  the  siege  with  greater  vigour.  On  the  6th  of 
April  two  large  breaches  having  become  practicable  in  the 
bastions  Trinidad  and  Santa  Maria,  orders  were  given  for 
a  general  assault. 

At  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  fourth  and  light  divisions 
began  the  assault.  As  soon  as  they  reached  the  glacis 
they  were  discovered  by  the  enemy,  who  instantly  opened 
a  deadly  fire.  In  spite  of  this  fire,  and  of  a  heavy  can- 
nonade from  the  town,  the  troops  continued  their  march, 
and  entered  the  covered  way.  The  ladders  were  fixed  down 
the  counterscarp,  and  the  men  quickly  descended  into  the 
ditch.  Thev  then  advanced  to  the  breaches,  and  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  ascent ;  but  the  obstacles  which  the  enemy 
had  placed  there  were  found  to  be  insurmountable.  The 
summits  of  the  breaches  were  crowned  with  chevaux-de- 
friae^  beyond  them  deep  and  wide  trenches  covered  with 
iron  spikes  had  been  made,  and  all  the  surrounding  build- 
ings were  casemated  and  occupied  by  the  enemy's  tirailleurs, 
Aner  repeated  efforts,  the  assailants  were  compelled  to 
retire.  In  the  mean  time  the  third  di>ision,  under  General 
Pietoa»  advanced  to  escalade  the  castle.    The  ladders  were 


placed  against  the  wall,  but  unfortunately  they  were  too 
short.    This  obstacle  was  overcome  by  the  men  pushing 
one  another  fbrwards  upon   the  rampart     The  eneicy 
poured  down  on  them  showers  of  hand-grenades,  heavy 
stones,  and  burning  raften  of  wood :  the  slaughter  wa«  im- 
mense.   The  officer  in  command  being  severely  wounded. 
Colonel  Campbell  led  the  troops,  and  Skfter  a  short  struggle 
succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  the  castle.     General 
Walker,  with  his  division,  entered  the  town  bv  eacslade. 
In  the  assault  this  officer  was  severeljr  wounded.    At  day- 
break Lord  Wellington,  upon  receiving  the  news  of  the 
success  of  these  corps,  ordered  the  fourth  and  light  divisioot 
again  to  advance  to  the  breaches ;  and  the  British,  being 
already  in  the  town,  all  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
soon  ceased.    General  Philipon,  with  his  staff  and  about 
400  men,  escaped  to  fort  San  Christoval,  but  shortly  after 
wards  surrenaered,  and  the  whole  garrison,  consisting  of 
about  4000  men,  became  prisoners  of  war.    A  considerable 
quantity  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  stores,  were  fuuud 
in  the  place.    The  number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
side  of  the  British  was  nearly  5000. 

Unhappily  the  lustre  of  this  brilliant  action  was  tar* 
nished  by  the  desperate  and  wild  rage  of  the  soldiers  against 
the  unarmed  inhabitants  of  the  town.  All  the  efforts  of  the 
officera,  who,  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives,  endeavoured  to 
check  their  excesses,  were  useless.  '  Shameless  rapacity/ 
says  Colonel  Napier,  '  brutal  intemperance,  savage  lust, 
cruelty  and  murder,  shrieks  and  piteous  lamentation»  lasted 
for  two  days  and  nights,  and  the  tuoiult  rather  subsided 
than  was  quelled.* 

(See  Colonel  Napier's  History  of  the  Penifuular  War, 
vol.  iv.  book  xvi. ;  Colond  Jones's  History  qf  the  Sieges  in 
the  Peninsula,) 

BADEN.  The  origin  of  this  grand-duchy,  whose  poli- 
tical  existence  is  not  of  earlier  date  than  the  year  1805,  may 
be  referred  to  the  German  margraviate  of  Baden  Baden ;  and 
that  margraviate,  as  well  as  the  title  of  the  family  claiming 
to  be  its  sovereigns,  is  derived  from  the  antient  site  of  the 
baths  of  the  same  name,  the  *  Civitas  Aurelia  Aquensii' 
of  the  Romans. 

Boundaries.-^lt  forms  a  compact  territory  extending,  with 
very  irrei^ular  breadth,  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine 
in  its  upper  course,  from  south  to  north,  and  is  situated 
between  47^  and  50°  N.  lat,  and  7°  and  lO"*  £.  long.    lU 
superficies  is  about  one-twentieth  part  less  than  that  of 
Yorkshire,  but  it  exceeds  Yorkshire  about  two  per  cent. 
in  number  of  inhabitants :  it  is  more  than  equal  to  Saxony 
in  extent,  but  much  below  that  kingdom  in  point  of  popu> 
lation.    The  length  of  the  Baden  dominions  in  a  straight 
line  from  north  to  south,  namely,  fh)m    the   village  of 
Lautenbach,  south-east   of   Heppenheim,  in  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Hesse,  to  the  Swiss  frontier  immediately  south  of 
Crauxnach,  is  about  150  miles;  but  if  estimated  by  the 
curved  line  drawn  from  the  last-mentioned  point  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  to  the  extreme  northern  point  below  Hon- 
burg,  it  is  not  short  of  1 90.    The  greatest  breadth  of  Bailen 
is  about  100  miles,  between  Rheinweiler  and  the  frontier* 
line  east  of  Marksdorf ;  and  the  least  about  14,  belMeen 
Effezheim  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,   and  Moosbrono» 
which  lies  close  upon  the  borders  of  Wiirtemberg,  both  places 
being  nearly  equidistant  from  Kuppenheim  on  the  Murg. 
Its  southern  limits  on  the  side  of  Switzerland  ore  formed  by 
the '  Untem*  or  '  Zeller-See,*  a  western  arm  of  the  Boden- 
See  (Lake  of  Constanz),  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  from  its  leaving  the  Boden- See  until  it  reaches  the 
canton  of  Basle,  excepting  for  two  short  distances  where 
the  territory  of  Schaffhausen  intervenes.     Basle,  in  the 
south-western  extremity  of  Baden,  makes  a  small  indenture 
in  its  territory,  which  disconnects  it  a  third  time  lh>m  the 
courae  of  the  Rhine ;  but  this  river  having  here  exchanged 
its  westerly  for  a  general  northerly  course,  once  more  skirts 
the  grand-duchy,  and  from  the  point  opposite  to  Hiiningen 
until  it  quits  it  about  seven  miles  north  of  Mannheim,  forms 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  whole  western  side  of 
Baden,  France,  and  Rhenish-Bavaria.    In  the  north-west, 
the  possessions  of  grand-ducal  Hesse  bound  the  Bailen 
dominions ;  and  Bavaria  becomes  its  north-eastern  boundary 
as  far  as  the  point  where  the  frontiers  of  Baden,  Bavaria, 
and  Wurtemberg  meet.     In  the  east,  the  grand-ducby  is 
principally  bordered  by  the  territory  of  'Wiirtemberg;  its 
south-eastern  neighbour,  for  a  short  distance,  is  the  princi* 
pality  of  HohenzoUern-Sigmaringen.    It  is  in  the  south 
only  that  the  unity  of  the  Baden  dominioiui  is  disturbed  by 
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&e  tnCar|M9itMnof  ^pMtsof  Iheonitoii'tf  BdhaifflmiMeii  and 
the  sit*  of  tfiA  WiirtmnlMrg  IbrtrcM  oMIolMntwiel. 

Ar^  mid  Popmiaihft,-^thB  «Ma  of  Baden  has  been 
▼nrionslf  eBtimUed ;  fbr  thcM*  m  seareelr  a  Hate  in  Qerraany 
of  which  <wtt  poMeM  fewer  staCinieal  dMails  «f  an  oAeial 
cbanwsteK  •  Bemhin  states  it  to  be  between  «046  and  6069 
square  nitos:^  HasBel  andSehnftbel'set  it  down  at  585f ; 
tnd  tbetnmpflen  of  the  Tiapogrttpkicai  Military  AiUu,  at 
^759;  bat^e  ^neftr,  in  ooiuMA  irilh  Eggier,  andpartieu- 
kriy  lUttenbergen  ti^was  secratary  of  the  Baden  mi- 
nistiy,  toadopt  Tcdk^i  l^srtMri  £MbNal»  of  the  Board  of 
En^neen,  wmcii  does  not  ntake  this  area  bejond  5713 
aquaoe  miles.  Its  political  distribation,  as  r»Jeonatiliited  in 
the  year  1839*  It  the  following !  1 .  The  Circle  of  the '  Lake/ 
1029;  «f  the -'Upper  Rhine;  1659;  of  the  'Central 
Rhine/  1690^;  and  of  tiw  ^  Lower  Rhine/  1344.  Aoeoiding 
to  the  enameratiea  made  in  IdSS,  the  popolation  of  the 
•evesal  oivele^  appears  to  ha^ro  been  as  fsllows: — Circle  of 
the  Lake/  l«g,lli;  of  IAm  Upper  Rhine,  315,523;  the 
CentaU  Rhine,  399,237;  and  the  Lower  Rhine,  298,438; 
total,  1,175.309,  distributed  among  227,815  Ihmilies,  so  that 
the  avwragmuatber  of  individuals  to  each  family  was  about  5. 
Tho  maleaamwintedto  578,508,  and  the  females  to  601301, 
which  shows  an  excess  of  28,298  in  irfour  of  the  latter. 
As  Worl  statea  the  inorsase  between  the  years  1819  and 
IS30  to  have  been  IG8.895,  and  as  no  ohsiek  upon  a  con- 
tBiued  inoieasfi  has  -since  occttrred,  we  feel  justified  in  as- 
suming tkAt*  ptopsrtion-of  inerease  to  hare  marked  the 
;ean  lftl3-aaa  1834,  and  theoefine,  in  eitimating  the'  pre* 
sent  population  of  Baden  at  1,206,000  souls. 

Okarmeter  q/'^O^AnX-^Thar  larger  part  of  this  state  is  of 
a  monBtaiaoasr  oi:  fadly  character  9  it  is  interspersed  with 
fertile  and  pleasant  valleys,  but  contains  no  considerable 
plain,  aauiept  the  almost  uninterrupted  rksh.  and  beautiful 
icveU-whicW  lying  an  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and 
in  its  swneti  netibwaBd*.  botwaen  that  river  and  the  Black 
Forestv  has  tbd  Bodsii-»6ee  fer  iia  southem  and  the  Msin 
for  i  is  northern;  fixtremiliea;  The  general  feoe  of  the  coun- 
try has  a/  unifiomi  descent  fiam  eaat  to  west  towards  the 
Rhine,  into  which  there  is  scarcely  a  river  in  the  Baden 
territory  whieh  does  sat  disnharge  its  watMs.  The  soil  is 
i;enerall3F  prsduatipe ;  hut  more  partionilady  in  the  *  Valley 
of  tfaaRh^o^'  and' the  land  adjacent  to^e  Neckar;  even 
the  sandy  rSgion  abont  the  cafatal  (Garlsnifae)  has  been 
worfaedr  inlQ  fertility  by  perMvering  cultivation ;  and  there 
are  feW'^traets,  in*  tha-mose  elevated  districts,  where  the 
loxttriiknt  growth  etf  timber  is  impeded  by  olunate  or  positive 
bancnneas.  The  iiiUowmg  mtam  of  tha  extent  of  land 
which  hasnbeen.bHHtght  under  ouHivKtbn,  or  rendered 
otherwise  ptadnctive,  wiH  pboe  the  preceding  remarks  in 
a  yet  mora!  stmkiiiig  point  of  view«  It  is  deri^  from  Uor- 
sp'hehnann  s  nditieik.of  Stein's  Mmmud^  which  assigns  the 
date  of  tha  29th  of  February^  1832,  to  it 

dftQtivt  J«ai>il»,  Morgenfl.  Acres. 

Arable  land            .        .  1,363,167  or  1,409,514 

Wuods  and  fbresto          .  1,296,071  -  1,340.137 

Meadow  laod          *        •  400,613  -  420^37 

PaOureS         .        .         .  225,759  •  233,435 

OccAfiionaUy  cultiyated  113,459  -  117,316 

Vineyards      »        .        .  68.064  -  70,378 

Gardens          .        .        .  37.507  -  38,782 

Chestnut  plantations     •  790  -  818 

Quarries  and  chalk-pits  *  102  -  105 


Waste  hind 


3,511,532     or    3,630,922 
21,214      -  21,935 


3,532,746    or    3,652,857 

Mountain  and  l^e^fr.— Of  this  surface,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  the  larger  portion  is  of  a  mountainous 
or  hilly  charsoler,  which  is  mainly  owing  to  the  elevated 
lan^  of  the  Scbwarzwald  Black  Forest,  which  derives  its 
name  from  the  dark  tint  of  its  foliage.  The  high  lands 
which  compose  it  spresd  over  the  southern  districts  of 
Baden,  almost  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  rising 
nearly  opposite  to  the  northern  declivities  of  the  Jura, 
have  been  considered  by  many  as  a  prolongation  of  the 
Jura  range.  The  Bls<?k  Forest,  which  fbrms  a  small 
part  of  tha  Hercynian  Forest  of  the  Romans,  runs  parallel 
to  the  Rhine  from  8.S.W.  to  N.N.E. ;  it  fbrms  a  connected 
diain  r^er  than  a  series  of  isolated  gfovps,  and  in  its 
coarse  torn  the  tale  of  the  Wutach  towards  tha  left  bank 


of  the  Neckar  throws  out  its  arms  hito  Ihe  fl#iglfb8Mil^ 
districts,  wh^re  its  wild  and  wooded  heights-  sil^Me  fftfS 
slopes  coTcted  with  vineyards  and  ofchsrds,  thlckefthi^  Iff 
proportion  as  they  approach  the  Rhine.  Its  heart  ispm)P> 
tive  granite  and  gneiss,  with  porphyry  on  its  sides,-  and 
sandstone  at  its  base  and  along  its  most  elevated  tidg<ei^. 
The  principal  chain  contains  mver,  ooppert  ^ad,  and  eo-^ 
halt :  it  abounds  in  pines  and  firs,  oaks  and  beeehes,-  abd 
occupies  898,000  morgens,  or  about  1290  s^ufH-e  knfles,' 
of  which  upwards  of  one-half  belongs  to  Baden.  The 
highest  summits,  the  Feldberg,  between  Todtnau  c£nd 
Obergarten,  the  Belchen,  at  the  extremity  of  the  vale  of 
lliinster,  and  the  Gandel  near  Waldkirch,  do  not  rise  higher 
than  4386,  4356,  and  3906  feet  respectively.  Its  greatest 
length  is  estimated  at  83  Bngli^  miles,  and  its  greatest' 
breadth  in  the  south  at  37,  and  in  tlie  north  at  18  miles. 
It  is  inhabited  by  about  900,000  individuals,  who  maintain 
themselves  by  rearing  cattle  and  by  mechanical  ocoupatioAs; 
The  rivers  which  rise  within  it  are  th^  Danube,  Neckar^ 
Wntaeh,  Sehwarsa^,  Condor,  TMisam,  Kinzig,  Murg, 
Sns,  Nagoki,  Alb,  &c.  Most  of  them  flow  wastwa^ 
through  picturesque  valleys,  and  discharge  their  waters  intc^ 
the  Rhine.  In  one  of  these  valleys  are  situated  the  cele- 
brated baths  of  Baden-Baden.  Its  most  northerly  cootinna-*' 
taon  spreads  out  into  a  spaMous  plateau,  from  is  to  184A41el^ 
in  width,  wluch  is  occasionally  divemifted  by  eminences  of 
some  alUtnde,  such  as  the  Kaisei^tuhl  near  Heidelbcxg^' 
which  rises  to  a  height  of  1 752  ibet  < 

Immediately  opposite  to  the  Black  Forest, '  bat  Qn*4ha-' 
northern  or  right  bank  of  the  Neokar,  rises  the  Odenwald/ 
a  range  of  inferior  elevation,  which  is  sometimes  ootisfdered^ 
as  a  prolongation  of  the  Black  Forest.    It  spreads  tfarougb' 
that  portion  of  Baden  which  lies  north  of  the  Keckar,  and ' 
takes  a  north-easteriy  bend  towards  the  Tauber  and  Main^;- 
in  the  west  it  has  an  abrupt  descent  to  the  valley  of  llie 
Rhine.     In  the  latter  direction  it  is  composed  of  grahite 
and  gneiss,  overlaid  with  sandstone,  but  its  eastern  masses* 
are  wholly  of  sandstone-fbrmation  and  of  much  gentler 
deolivi^.    Itisnotneariy  so  wild  and  inhospitable  as  the:' 
BUok  Fdrest;  it  is  densely  covered  with  oaks,  beeches,  and' 
pines,  and  intersected  with  small  valleys  watei^  by  incon* 
siderable  streams ;  and  its  sides  and  base,  as  well  as  these  * 
valleys,  are  in  general  highly  cultivated  and  thickly  peopled^ 
Tlie  most  elevated  points  in  the  Odenwald  are  the  Katsdf^' 
buckel,  near   Eberbach,    and   the  Walzknop^  north  of' 
Weinheim ;  the  first  is  1878  and  the  latter  17)52  feet  above' 
the  level  of  the  sea*    The  south- westernmost  point  of  this 
ranjge  is  the  Heiligenberg,  in  the  vicinity  of  Heidelberg, 
which  is  1 148  feet  in  height. 

The  Kaiserstuhl,  or  £mperor*s  Seat,  a  volcanic  massi 
nearly  ten  miles  in  length  and  Ave  miles  in  breadth,  which 
lies  between  the  Rhine  and  Treisam,  and  is  wholly  isolated 
from  the  Black  Forest,  may  be  looked  upon  n  an  independent 
^roup;  its  highest  summit  is  the  Todtenkopi^  or  Drad- 
Head,  at  an  elevation  of  1 760  feet :  the  finest  vineyards  in 
the  grand-duchy  lie  around  it 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — Baden  contains  three  springs,  which 
are  the  source  of  the  second  in  rank  of  European  rivers. 
The  most  considerable  of  these  springs  are  the  Brig  or 
Brigach,  which  flows  from  Mount  Kesselberg  in  the 
Scbwarzwald,  near  St  Georgen,  in  the  south-eastern  part 
of  the  grand-duchy,  and  passes  through  Billingen ;  and  the 
Brege,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Rossaok,  above 
Furtwangen,  and  flows  nearly  in  a  parallel  line  until  it 
meets  the  former,  and  immediately  anerwards  unites  with 
the  third  and  smallest  stream,  in  the  court-yard  of  Prince 
Fiirstenberg*s  residence  at  Donaueschingen,  from  whkth 
spot  the  united  waters  assume  the  name  of  the  Dannbe. 
Hence  it  takes  a  north-easteriy  direction,  quits  the  Baden 
territory  soon  after  to  the  west  of  Mohringen,  whence  it 
flows  through  the  south  extremity  of  the  west  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  and  once  more  entering  Baden  beyond  Fridingen, 
passes  into  Hohensollem  to  the  west  of  Sigmaringen.  The 
most  important  stream  in  the  grand<duchy  is  the  Rhine,, 
which  enters  it  west  of  Stein,  ni  the  canton  of  Bduff^ 
hausen,  forms  its  southern  boundarv,  excepting  where 
that  boundary  is  twice,  though  but  for  a  short  distance,/ 
broken  bv  the  intervention  of  ttiat  canton;  and  after  it  has' 

Suitted  tne  teiritorv  (tf  Basle,  where  it  turns  t»die  north,  it 
drts  the  western  cUstricts  of  Baden  until  it  enters  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Hesse  immediately  north  of  Makmheim.  <  Its  fetW 
between  that  town  and  the  point -where  it  issues  from  the 
Boden-See,  is  916  feet;  between  Sohaffhanscnnnd, Basle 
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it*  breadth  widens  from  about  340  to  750  feet,  and  at 
Mannheim  it  widens  to  1200.  The  six  flying  bridges 
\i  Inch  cross  it  aff  ird  to  Baden  a  means  o{  communication 
wirh  France  and  Switzerland,  namely,  in  the  west,  at  Kehl 
und  M<nnhetm,  and  in  the  south,  at Kaiserstuhl,  Laufen- 
bur{<,  Seckingen,  and  Rheinfelden.  Its  winding  course  is 
intersected  by  numerous  islands,  abounding  in  wood  and 
game ;  its  waters  are  rich  in  fish,  and  its  bed  aiibrds  gold« 
dust  and  crystal,  in  small  (juantities,  it  is  tvue,  but  the 
search  after  the  gold  employs  a  considerabW  number  of 
people,  is  prose outed  at  thirty  di^rent  spots,  and  produces 
fix>m  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds  sterling  a  year. 
In  former  times  the  coin  which  was  struck  from  it  bore  for 
its  motto  *  Sic  fulgent  litora  Rheni/  The  principal  tribu- 
taries of  the  Rhine  on  the  Baden  side  are  the  NeCkar, 
which  is  navigable  before  it  reaches  Heinsheim,  where  it 
enters  the  grand-duchy  from  Wurtemberg ;  it  then  winds 
first  to  the  north  and  then  to  the  south  as  Ikr  aa  Neekar- 
Cremiind  ;  and  tfaenoe  Hows,  north-westwards,  through  the 
narrow  lowland  between  the  Black  Forest  and  Odenwald, 
and  pa»)sing  Heidelberg,  falls  into  the  Rhine  at  Mann- 
heim. The  Main,  another  navigable  stream,  forms  the  par- 
tial boundary  of  the  northern  districts  of  Badon,  and  before 
quitting  its  territory  receives  the  Tauber  above  Wertheim, 
after  the  latter  has  traversed  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  The  Kinzig  rises  on  the  Wiir- 
temberg  side  of  the  Black  Forest,  runs  from  south-east  to 
north-west  through  Hansaoh,  Grengenbach,  and  Orenburg, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  and  discharges  itself  into 
the  Rhine  at  Kehl.  The  Murg,  a  smaller  river,  though 
not  of  inferior  utility  for  the  transport  of  timber,  enters  from 
'Wiirteroberg  at  Forbach,  runs  northwards  and  then  north- 
westwards, through  the  delightful  vale  which  bears  its 
name,  to  Rastadt,  near  which  town  it  receives  the  Oos,  and 
fklls  into  the  Rhine  at  Steinmauern  north  of  Rastadt.  The 
Wutach  rushes  south-eastwards  through  the  wild  regions 
of  the  Black  Forest,  joins  the  Schliicht  below  Thiengcn, 
and  enters  the  Rhine  south  of  that  town.  The  Elz  rises 
in  the  higher  regions  of  the  Black  Forest,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  Sehonach,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  runs  in  a  winding  and  rapid  course  past 
Waldkinih,  Emmendingen,  and  Renzingen,  is  joined  by 
the  Dreisam  (or  Treisam)  at  Riegel,  and  flows  into  the 
Rhine  through  several  arms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nieder- 
hausen  atid  Kuppel. 

The  largest  lake  within  the  grand-duchy  is  composed  of 
that  portion  of  the  Lake  of  Constanz  which  is  the  entire 
property  of  Baden,  consisting  of  the  Zeller,  or  tJnter  See, 
about  nine  miles  long  and  four  and  a  half  broad,  in  which 
the  picturesque  island  of  Reichenau  is  situated ;  and  the 
Ueborlinger  See,  an  arm  of  the  Lake  of  Constanz,  which 
stretches  into  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  circle  of  the  lake, 
and  is  enlivened  by  the  beautiful  islet  of  Mainau.  These 
waters  are  full  of  fish,  hut  of  no  great  importance  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  though  they  facilitate  the  intercourse 
between  the  districts  around  them.  The  principal  traffic 
on  the  Baden  side  is  carried  on  by  the  ports  of  Constanz, 
Sematingen,  Ueberlingen,  and  Meersburg.  Among  the 
other  lakes  in  the  grand-duchy  are  the  Mockinger  See, 
near  Lake  Constanz,  a  small  but  deep  sheet  of  water,  in 
which  sturgeons  (here  called  *  weller')  of  one  hundred  pounds 
weight  are  caught ;  the  Illmen  See,  south  of  Pfullendorf, 
noted  for  the  abundance  of  its  fish  ;  and  within  the  regions 
of  the  Black  Forest,  the  Schliicht  See,  near  the  spot  of  that 
name;  the  Feld  See,  2287  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is 
united  by  the  Gutach  with  the  Titti  See  ;  the  Eichner  See, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Schopfheim,  at  an  elevation  of 
1467  feet,  whose  waters  suddenly  disappear  and  as  sud- 
denly return,  forming  at  one  time  a  lake,  and  at  otliers  being 
converted  into  arable  or  grazing  land ;  and  the  Nonnmatt- 
weiher,  or  Nonn matter.  See,  at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet, 
encircled  by  a  rocky,  wood-crowned  amphitheatre,  which 
rises  900  feet  above  it,  and  celebrated,  not  as  the  credulous 
people  of  tV.ose  parts  would  have  the  Mummel  8ee,orLacus 
Mirabilis,  to  be,  as  the  residence  of  mermaids,  but  for  its 
floating  island  of  turf,  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  thickness, 
which  rises  and  falls  vrith  every  rise  and  fall  of  its  surface. 

Climate. — The  climate  throughout  the  levels  and  valleys, 
which  are  bounded  by  the  Rhine,  and  lie  deep  embosomed 
by  the  mountains,  is  mild  and  conducive  to  health ;  but 
in  the  elevated  regions  of  the  Black  Forest  and  Odenwald 
it  is  exceedingly  raw  and  inclement  Here,  indeed,  where 
spring,  8ammeTt*fuid  autumn  are  crowded  into  the  s^^v^oS 


three  months*  the  Iransilion  from  the  wintn  to  the  open 
season  is  so  abrupt,  that  it  is  nol  uncommon  to  pass  from 
frost  and  snow  at  once  inta  the  heat  of  summer,  aod  from 
this  into  the  depth  of  winter.  The  exposed  parts  of  the 
Black  Forest  oan  soaroely  he  brought  to  produce  oats  ot 
potatoes,  nor  does  the  eherrv  ripen  before  the  month  of 
September.  Yet  the  atmospheite  of  Badeft  is  everywhere 
characterized  by  salubrityt  a  fiftct  irhidi  is  proved  by  the 
vigour  of  frame  and  longsvity  to  which  its  inhabitantk 
attain. 

Natural  Produettons, — It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  ai  it 
has  been  obsewed  o£  Baden  by  one  who  was  not  a  native, 
that  it  is  prs-eminently  the  *  Kden  of  Germany.'    Though 
'  one  third  of  its  surftioe  is  dovered  by  the  Black  Forest,  and 
no  inconsiderable  extent  by  the  Odenwald,  it  possesses  a  soil 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  grain,  wine,  and  froit,  and  ii»  full 
of  noble  forests  and  navigaUe  straams.    The  major  part  of 
it  belongs  to  the  valley  ef  the  Rhine.    At  one  extremity  liei 
the  majestio  expanse  of  the  Lake  of  Constans,  and  at  the 
other  the  rich  lowlands  of  the  Keckar :  here  the  gentle  plaint 
of  the  Kinzig  and  Bis,  there  the  less  frequented  and  less 
known  vales  of  the  Murtach  and  Alps,  and  beyond  all  these 
the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Murg,  the  Arcadia  of  Baden/ 
Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
yields  a  surplus  of  produce  for  whk)h  Switzerland  and  France 
afford  a  ready  market.    Even  in  1809,  since  which  time  the 
grand-duchy  has  obtained  an  accession  of  160,000  acres, 
the  surface  under  the  plough  amounted  to  1,355,000  acres, 
or  thirteen  thirty-fifth  parts  of  its  whole  extent;  and  it 
has  increased  in  the  present  day  to  upwards  of  1,400.000. 
It  would  be  diilcult,  indeed,  to  instance  any  other  countr)* 
where  the  waste  lands  constitute  so  small  a  portion  of  the 
whole  soil  as  less  than  six  acres  in  every  thousand.    Tbe 
meadow  lands  and  pastures  form  more  than  a  sixth  part 
of  the  area  of  the  Baden  dominions.     The  capital,  repre- 
sented by  the  property  liable  to  land-tax  and  other  public 
dues,  is  Valued  at  448,220,515  florins,  and  adding  to  this 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  clergy  and  local  schools  whkh 
is  estimated  at  16,848,730  florins,  the  value  of  the  eniire 
property  liable  to  land-tax  represents  a  capital  of  465.06<).245 
florins,  or  about  44,810,(^00/.  sterling ;  independently  of  other 
lands,  which  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  the  land- 
tax,  but  of  which  the  value  is  uncertain.     It  appears  that 
Baden  anmially  raises  about  1,358,000  quarters  of  all  de- 
scriptions of  grain,  and  exports  between  75,000  and  93.000; 
it  yields,  also,  hay  and  other  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle  in 
superabundance.    The  upper  and  lower  distrfcts  produce 
rapcseed,  hemp,  of  which  Theningen  is  reputed  to  grow  the 
finest  in  Germany,  flax,  and  opium  ;  and  the  lower  dis- 
tricts in  particular,  which  include  the  former  Palatinate 
of  the  Rhine,  where  the  best  husbandry  obtains,  con!^ide^ 
able  quantities  of  tobacco  and  hops.   Potatoes  are  a  favourite 
article  of  cultivation  in  the  mountain-districts,  though  other- 
wise raised  in  every  quarter ;  and  besides  the  ordinary  kintis 
of  fruits,  which  are  extensively  raised,  and  of  all  varietK*. 
filberts  and  chestnuts  are  most  abundant.     Cider  aod  pern 
are  made  in  most  provinces ;  and  the  average  produce  of  the 
vine,  which  is  chiefly  cultivated  ion  the  high  lands  skirtiuc 
the  valleys  of  Ihe  Rhine  and  Main  and  Ladie  Constanz,  has 
been  estimated,  from  the  returns  of  the  years  1^26,  lS2r. 
and  1828,  at  2^8,41 5- aulms,  or  about  4.0 79,000  gallons,  per 
annum.    The  favourite  qualities  *of  the  Baden  wines  are  il  o 
Durbacher  and  others,  which  are  grown  in  the  district  nf 
Ortenau,  the  Margraviates  (Markgraffer),  from  the  vicinity 
of  Miihlhelm  and  Lorrach,  and  the  Wertheimer,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Main. 

Timber  abounds,  but  more  particularly  in  the  Black 
Forest  and*  the  central  arid  upper- parts  of  Baden.  The 
varieties  consist  principally  of  the  fir,  pine,  oak,  beech,  birch, 
alder,  aspen,  and  ash.  Kettacr  estimates  their  annual  pro- 
duce at  1,172,266  Baden  cords.  About  one-half  of  the 
1,340,662  acres  of  woods  and  forests  are  communal  orparo 
chial  property,  about  279,000  belong  to  the  state,  262,900  to 
private  individuals,  166,450  to  petty  princes  and  other 
seignorial  proprietors,  and  31,900  to  the  church. 

Jim'moi*.— Horned  cattle  are  bred  chieffy  in  the  Breisj^stf, 
the  Baar  (about  Donaueschingen,  Fiirs  ten  berg,  Blomber^. 
&c.),  and  the  parts  adjacent  to  Lake  CoiistanK.  Tbcit 
numbers  are  computed  at  between  4-20,000  and  450,<>00. 
The  breeding  of  sheep  has  much  increased  of  late  yeans : 
the  flocks  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  graThl-dural 
establishment,  vrhich  has  introduced  the  eroaeing  of  the 
native  with  the  Merino  breed ;  and  tbe  ^lia\a  i%oci  n&J 
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nrflr  (>e^esthnatect  ftt  180,000  headit,  Tho  )iM  of  bones  tt 
said  to  ba  dedpietit  botb  in  quality  and  qsantlt]',  but  paiiw 
are  taking  to  improvt:  tbo  breed-  their  number  doM  not 
em-ceil  TS.OOO,  Goats  are  reared  in  every  part,  to  th? 
Dumbor  of  about  Z3.00t>,  and  the  awine  Btoount  to  310,000 
or3SD,000.  In  wveral  quarters  honey  and  wax  are  obtained; 
3iid  in  alt,  poultn  and  domestie  animali  are  fbund  in  abun- 
dance. Tlia  wild  boar,  stag,  roe,  fkllow-deer,  fox,  badger, 
marten,  otter,  and  woir(tlie  Taller  being  seen  owasionsUj  in 
fbe  islands  of  tlie  Rhine),  the  Tuhure,  eagle,  faleen.  hvwk, 
kite,  and  owl,  are  the  principal  wild  aniqlala.  Moat  of 
(be  lakes  and  riveri,  the  Neckar  being  a  peculiar  exoep- 
fii>n,  are  rirh  in  Bsb ;  trout,  sometimes  nfty  pounds  weight, 
are  cau^iht  in  Lake  Conslani ;  and  carp,  weighing  at  times 
forty  pounds,  in  the  Uhine.  Lake  Constanz,  as  well  aa 
Lalie  MSckinger,  and  (he  Danube,  produce  the  sturgeon. 

Melalt  and  Hfintrals.— Among  tne  mineral  productions 
ire  may  enumerate  the  garnet,  crystal,  jasper,  chalcedony, 
and  onyx ;  marble,  alabaster,  gypsum,  cnalS,  prcclam-eartn, 
and  potter's  cUy.  Silver,  copper,  and  lead  are  fbund  along 
ibc  valley  of  fbe  Kinzigand  Miinster,  and  in  the  neig-h- 
bourhoud  of  Kork  and  PRirzheim ;  silver  to  the  amount 
cf  about  8500  ounces  annually;  copper  to  about  900  cwt. ; 
and  lead  of  One  quality,  between  60  and  100  tons  iit 
some  years,  and  in  othera  not  more  than  40.  Frorq 
C<>i)0  to  2500  Ions  of  iron  are  annually  obtained  from  the 
mines  at  Stockacb,  Kandern,  tlie  Black  Forest,  Rauen- 
siein.  &c.  Incunsiderable  nuaotities  of  cobah,  manganese, 
zino.  sulphur,  noals,  alum,  vitriol,  and  bismuth,  are  likewise 
rajcd.  Salt,  until  of  late  year«,  was  not  a  native  product; 
but  it  is  now  obtained  in  such  abuodaiit  quantities  from  the 
Ifov^rnment  saltworks  at  Ditrrheim  in  tbe  higher  regions  of 
tliu  Bluck  Forest,  and  at  Rappenau,  ne^Mosbach,  as  to 
3'hnit  of  the  exportation  of  SO.OOO  out  of  srS.SOO  cwu 
aQiiually  produced. 

The  grand-duchy  is  rich  in  mineral  watei*^the  warm 
springs  of  Baden-Baden  at  the  north-western  »ot  of  the 
Block  Forest,  impregnated  with  sulphur,  salt,  and  alum, 
have  Acquired  great  celebrity;  a  spring  of  nearly  the 
same  quality  exists  in  Bailenweilcr ;  acidulous  waters  are 
found  at  Grtesbacb,  Anlogast,  Petprsthal,  and  Rippotntau; 
and  sulphur  aprings  and  baths  atSalzbath,  Langenoriicken', 
and  other  places. 

Territorial  Subdivision,  ^ir.— We  have  asaiened  our 
rt'aioiis.  in  a  former  pige.  foi:  eatimatibg  the  actusd  number 
of  inhabitants  at  1,^06,000  ;  the  proportion  of  malei  to 
females  tx-'ing  as  1 00  to  1 04 A.  But  this  pra|«fSiin  varies, 
according  to  Malchua,  iit  tne  eeveral  mtfil;  for  in  the 
circle  of  the  Lake  the  excess  of  ftemaleaJMBl  per  cent,,  and 
in  that  of  the  Lower  Rhine  it  fa  flfc'wbiBFIft  ^e  circles  of 
tlie  Central  said  Uifoer  ft)tio6  it,  decline*  talii,  and  41-fer 
cent,  respectively,  PjofessoV  Rail  has  also  siifefl,tliat«l 
an  average  of  nina  year*,  there  js  one  marsB**  >nnuall)'  in 
every  U6  loula ;  one  death  in  every  39  {which  diminished 
to  one  in  every  41|  in  1827;  and  that  in  this  year  the 

Croportion  of  biftbs  to  deaths  was  as  3  to  2).  Ttie  inha- 
iuots,  acronling  to  Von  Biicfaler  and  Demtan,  are  thus 
located,  vij, — I 

On  lu-iS.    In  iho  'Cireltof  Ibi  Lukfc'  tonipri"iiiii  Cnii- 

Dlatitili  (Atmlsr) M 

laa.    tuU'fCinitUlht'' =  .-!—-.-■■--" — 

Fnlbuii.  ]t;ioo.ui 
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To  these  details  it  may  be  added,  that  the  *hota  number 
orhoi»e«  in  the  grand-duchy  amounted,  i(l  the  year  1823, 
to  l54,719;Md  their  valila,  with  offices  and  other  appur- 
tenances, as  wilted  to  'be  N at ionaL^niU  ranee  Camjiany, 
in  1S3J,  when  t*enuT8*«T_had  iurreftie4  to  about  i;S,(iOp, 
or,  as  Von  Barstelt,  the  Baden  joininpf.  Stated  in  the  legii- 
lalure,  between  170,000  and  180,000,  was  172,533,950 
tlurins;  about  16,623,00l)(.  sterling. 

Se/f'aion.— The  inhahltanta,  with  the  exception  of  several 
^pilies,  descendants  of  Frenph  BUgBepoIs,  and  about 
1«  OOO  Jews,  are  of  pure  GermBi)  ei: traction.  They  consisted 
ill  mi  of  792,723  Roiiian  CalhoUoa,  3e2,4r,l  Protestants 
oClUe  Lutheran  and  Hoformed-Lutherai)  persuasions,  14J2 
lileunonitea  and  Bertnhuthers,  trtid  lS,703  Jews.    For  the 
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(if  Freiburg,  ivhoie  jorisdiotion  also  extends  over  the  phn* 
pjpalities  of  Hobenzollarn,  and  within  whose  metmpolitui 
diocese,  aeeerding  to  the  settlement  made  in  1830,  am  in- 
eluded  the  l^heprlcs  of  Freiburg,  Maini  (Heiae-Dira- 
Itadt).  Pulda  (HesseCasael),  Rottenburg  (WiiTtembarg% 
and  lilQbiiiY.  which  oonatituta  the  eocleaititioal  piavioce  at 
(be  Upper  Rbitie.  No  church  afiaira  can  be  referred  ta 
any  foreign  tribunal  fbr  adjudication ;  none  but  individuala 
of  German  biKh  can  be  admitted  into  the  hierarchy,  nor 
can  any  rate  or  due  be  exaeled  by  a  foreign  authority.  Thfl 
diocese  of  Freiburg  comprehends  the  whule  grand-^uchy: 
the  diocesan's  income  is  estimated  at  14.720  HodnS,  about 
1 420f.,  and  the  number  of  Catholic  cures  of  soul»  in  Baden 
amounts  to  T3i.  The  few  nunneries  which  are  allowed  to 
exist  are  subject  to  rigid  regulation,  and  their  attention  ti 
principally  directed  to  female  education.  The  Protestant 
Cures  of  souls  are  392.  Every  individual,  whatever  hia  creed 
may  be.  posseaaea  equal  eivil  rights,  provided  his  prinoiple* 
and  conduct  be  nqt  inimical  to  the  allegiance  whicli  he  owe* 
to  the  sovereign,  and  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  eom- 
ffiupity  at  1bi^:  but  the  edict  of  the  I4lh  of  May.  1807, 
which  established  this  liberal  policy,  excludes  all  but 
Catholics  and  Protestants  who  are  Trinitarians  from  being 

.ployed  in  the  public  service.  Rau  slates  the  Increase  of 
the  three  loading  communities,  between  1819  and  IBS?,  t» 
have  been  in  the  following  proportions:  Jews,  I3|  per 
cent.;  Roman  Calhdica,  laj ;   and  Protestants,  18,V' 

£(fur!aft04.— The  diSiision  of  sound  Initruction  has  long 
been  an  object  of  concern  with  the  Buden  government. 
With  this'  view  a  seminary  for  the  formation  oF  Catholic 
teachers  is  established  at  Rastadt.  and  another  fbr  Pro- 
testant teachers  at  Carlsruhe.  Besidea  national  or  al» 
mentary  gchools,  as  well-  ti*  Sunday  schools  and  schools  of 
iirfoatry  fbr  the  lower .  clashes  iiKra oat  towns  and  village*, 
where  upwards  of  2S0li  teachers  are  employed,  and  twenty- 
eight  well-conducted  elementary  schools  for  Hebrew  children, 
diere  are  numerous  jitititutions  of  a  auperior  class.  Bueh 
re  tbti  twelve  Latin  ecliools ;  the  three  Catholic  establiah- 
jefcii-for  educatine  masters  at  Tauberbis^fsheim,  Er- 
lln^^^band  Baden  ftead  the  four  Protesta^  academies  of 
tbe  (aSe  description  at  Pforzheim,  DurlattFTljihr.  and  Lbr- 
ncb;  the  Ibur  Catholic  i2ymna^^^|g|HM>iIenbui^, 
~  Biburg.  and  DonaueHchinjiM^B^^nHpgymnasium 

Wettbcim,   and  tliet  tt  j^/^^X9fpf^nMMoa  at 

.ii-Ii     ]:.iTo^^Qr-  Catholics    at 

,  tants  at  Carlsruhe,  and 

a ;  and  the  two  univer- 

):.  founded  in  I38G,  ismore 

iiiita,  and  that  of  Freiburg, 

There  are   polytechnic 

and  eaiablishments  for 

,''.(iS?rLence  (or   geWerbs-achu- 

4^"  |^^ial  academy  at  Mann- 

n^''!  'I   Catholics  at  Freiburg, 

1^  :it  Lnrlsruhe;  deaf  and  dumb 

Carlsruhe  and  Plimhiiiin ;  and  an  asylum  liir 

the  blind  at  Bruchsal.  ^\. 

The  chief  establishments  for  the  superior  education  of  ' 
females  are  those  in  the  coitvenia  at  Baden,  Freiburg, 
Otterswever,  and  Rasladt,  under  the  special  superintendence 
of  tiie  public  authorities ;  there  are  others  at  Hannbeim, 
Carlsruhe,  and  Heidelberg.  Alt  affair*  connected  with 
national  education,  with  the  enceplion  of  such  as  relate  to  ^ 
tbe  two  universities,  hll  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Board 
of  Genwal  Studies.  The  principal  libraries  are  those  of 
Freiburg  (above  100.000  volumes),  Heidelberg  (70,000), 
Carlsruhe  (73,000),  Mannheim  (70,000),  and  Donaueachin- 
gen  (3u,000).  Anra^ig  the  numerous  inattutions  for  the 
advancement  of  the  arts  and  soionces  are  the  excellent 
Botanic  Garden,  the  Museum  of  Antiquities,  Paintings, 
Coins,  &c,  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Industry,  and  tbe 
Hebrew  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Agricnlttao 
among  the  Jews,  at  CarlsrUbe ;  the  Galleries  of  Paintings, 
Natural  History,  Antiquities,  &o.  at  Mannheim ;  the  grand- 
ducal  Society  of  Natural  History  and  Physics,  and  the 
Hospital  at  Heidelberg;  and  the  societies  for  promoting 
the  natural  sciences,  and  for  encouraging  the  study  of 
history.  Btaiiatica,  and  antiquities;  at  Freiburg. 

AMxii/lichjn'j.— The  manulkcturing  industry  oKK^Ia;^'' 
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Tariety  or  superiority  of  its  produetiong.  Von  Bentett, 
ten  years  ago,  did  not  estimate  the  number  of  esta- 
blishments, in  which  manufactures  were  carried  on  upon 
a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  at  more  than  160  altogether;  and 
no  essential  addition  has,  we  believe,  since  been  made  to 
them.  Pforzheim,  Carlsruhe,  and  Mannheim  are  the  chief 
places.  The  government  possess  eight  iron-works:  the 
most  extensive  is  at  Albbrugg,  whence  about  1000  tons  are 
annually  obtained ;  but  the  whole  produce  does  not  exceed 
50,0ilQL  per  annum.  There  are  private  establishments, 
likewise!  such  as  those  at  Bachzimmem  and  Falkensteig, 
in  the  principality  of  Fiirstenberg ;  but  the  quantity  which 
they  bring  to  market  is  small.  There  is  a  manufactory 
of  arms  at  St.  Blasien,  and  others,  as  well  of  arms  as 
of  iron  wire  and  utensils,  copper  ware,  nails,  &c,  at 
Albbrugg,  Schopfheim,  Schunau  near  Heidelberg,  Pforz- 
heim, Freiburg,  Mannheim,  Carlsruhe,  and  in  various  other 
parts.  Alum  and  vitriol  are  manufactured  at  Schriesheim, 
Gerspach,  and  Au ;  saltpetre  at  Schwarzwalda,  and  gun- 
powder at  Pforzheim,  Ettlingen,  &c.  The  most  extensive 
branch  of  the  Baden  manufactures  is  perhaps  that  of  the 
middling  and  coarser  descriptions  of  linen,  which  are  car- 
ried on  in  the  circles  of  Lahr,  Endlingen,  the  Odenwald,  &c., 
and  in  which  about  10,000  hands  are  engaged.  Next  in 
importance  are  the  woollen  manufactories,  established  at 
Lahr,  Pforzheim  (where  the  finest  descriptions  are  woven), 
Michelfeld,  and  Sinsheim  near  Heidelberg,  which,  with 
some  minor  ones,  employ  about  1200  hands.  Cotton  manu- 
factures exist  in  most  quarters,  particularly  at  Gehrwihl, 
Nusswihl,  Uuteralpfen,  St.  Blasien,  Pforzheim,  Mannheim, 
and  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  Black  Forest.  Silks  are 
made  at  Lahr,  Kandern,  Schwazbach,  &c.  There  are 
twenty  manufactories  of  clocks,  watches,  and  jewellerv  at 
Pforzheim,  the  yearly  returns  of  which  average  60,000^.  or 
70,000/.,  besides  those  al  Carlsruhe  and  in  other  places ; 
and  the  region  of  the  Black  Forest  has  been  long  cele- 
brated, not  only  for  the  production  of  wooden  ware,  but  of 
wooden  and  brass  clocks,  from  which  above  700  master- 
mechanics  derive  a  livelihood.  The  paper-mills  are  thirty 
in  number,  the  most  extensive  being  those  near  Ettlingem 
and  Niefem,  where  machinery  is  skilfully  applied.  Tobacco, 
potashes,  whitelead,  smalts,  glass,  and  earthenware  form 
leading  items  in  the  enumeration  of  the  products  of  Baden 
industry.  Ship-building  is  likewise  carried  on  to  some 
extent  at  Neckargemiind  and  Neuenheim,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Heiddberg. 

The  regulations  adopted  by  the  legislature  in  July,  1822, 
have  imposed  very  severe  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of 
mechanical  bkill ;  every  branch  is  plac-ed  under  the  super- 
vision of  Councillors  of  Industry  (gewerb-rathen),  who  are 
themselves  subject  to  the  control  of  the  executive.  The 
whole  operative  community  is  classified  into  apprentices, 
assistants,  and  meters,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  enter  the 
•last  class  except  he  is  of  age,  and  can  produce  proof  of  his 
skill. 

TVorftf.— The  position  of  the  country  on  the  Rhine, 
Main,  Neckar,  and  other  streams,  and  the  access  which 
they  give  it  to  Switzerland,  France,  and  Germany,  have 
rendered  Baden  a  country  of  extensive  transit,  and  secured 
to  it  outlets  for  its  own  productions.  The  institution  of 
free  ports  at  Mannheim,  Schrock  on  the  Rhine  above 
Carlshruhe,  Ottenheim  and  Freistett  on  the  same  river, 
Ludwigshafen  and  Constanz  on  the  lake  of  Constanz,  and 
Heidelberg  on  the  Neckar,  has  been  dictated  by  sound 
policy.  The  imports  of  Baden,  which,  as  well  as  its  ex- 
ports, exceed  one  million,  sterling  each  per  annum,  consist 
of  French  and  other  wines,  ccnonial  pnDduce,  drugs  and 
dyes,  iron,  steel,  cottons,  silks,  fine  woollens,  horses,  cattle, 
&c.,  and  its  exports  of  timber,  grain,  meal,  oil,  skins  and 
hides,  wine,  hemp,  linen,  tobacco*  iron  wares,  jewellery, 
fish,  &C. 

Government — The  executive  and  judicial  powers  in 
Baden  are  vested  in  the  grand  duke,  and  the  legislative 
shared  by  him  with  an  upper  and  a  lower  chamber  of  re- 
presentatives. The  ducal  prerogative  is  defined  by  certain 
enactments  contained  in  the  '  Constitutional  Record,*  or 
charter,  of  the  22nd  August,  ]  818,  which  fixes  the  right  of 
succession  in  the  heirs  male  of  the  reigning  family  who 
are  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and,  in  default  of  them»  transfers 
it  to  the  male  descendants  of  the  female  line :  the  charter 
also  establishes  equality  of  civil  rights,  renders  every  public 
servant  responsible  for  the  due  observance  of  its  enactments, 
abolishes  all  exemptions  from  taxation,  declares  every  raide 


liable  to  the  military  conscription,  and  places  the  judicial 
tribunals  on  an  independent  rooting ;  it  secures  fuU  liberty 
of  conscience  and  private  worship,  and  a  community  of  poli- 
tical rights  to  the  professors  of  the  Roman  CatboUc, 
Lutheran,  and  Reformed  faiths.    The  legislature  consists 
of  an  Upper  Chamber,  the  members  (standes-herm)  of 
which  are,  the  princes  of  grand-ducal  blood,  viz.,  the  two 
Margraves  of  Baiden,  the  six  heads  of  the  seignorial  families, 
viz.,  the  princes  of  Fiirstenberg,  Salm-Krantheim,  Luwen- 
stein-Wertheim,  Leiningen-Neudonau,  and  Leiningen-Bil- 
li^heim,  whose    possessions  lie    either  wholly  or  in  part 
within  the  borders  of  the  grand-duchy ;  the  Catholic  arch- 
bishop of  Freiburg ;  a  prelate  of  the  Protestant  church ;  six- 
teen representatives  of  the  domainial  nobility,  provided  they 
have  an  unincumbered  estate  of  the  value  of  30,000/.  at  the 
least ;  one  representative  for  each  of  the  two  Universities,  and 
certain  members  chosen  by  the  grand  duke,  without  regard 
to  birth  or  rank,  but  not  exceeding  eight.     The  Upper 
House,  therefore,  at  its  full  complement,  is  composed  of 
thirty-six  members.    The  Lower  House  consists  of  sixty- 
four  representatives  of  districts  and  towns,  chosen  for  eight 
years,  and  elected  by  all  male  individuals  without  distinc- 
tion, who  are  not  representatives,  or  represented  in  the 
Upper  House,  who  have  attained  their  twenty-fifth  year, 
are  settled  in  some  electoral  district,  or  fill  a  public  office 
One-fourth  of  the  members  of  the  Lower  House  is  renewed 
every  second  year,  and  the  whole  of  them  must  be  either 
of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  or  Reformed  persuasion. 
Both  houses  join  in  the  election  of  a  permanent  com- 
mittee, which  is  composed  of  the  president  of  the  Upper 
House,    three    members  of   the  Upper,  and  six  of  the 
Lower  House.    The  right  of  proposing  laws  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  grand  duke.    I^o  tax  can  be  levied  with- 
out consent  of  the  legislature,  and  the  supplies  are  voted 
(or  two  years  consecutively.    In  case  of  a  collision  between 
the  two  houses,  they  form  themselves  into  a  single  bodr, 
and  the  question  is  decided  by  the  majority  of  votes.  Thers 
are  five  ministries, — namely,  for  foreign  affairs  and  the 
grand-ducal  house,  and  for  justice,  home  affairs,  finance, 
and  war :  the  holders  of  these  appointments,  in  conjunction 
with  the  grand  duke  or  premier  minister  as  president,  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  the  head  of  the  staff,  form  what  Is 
called  *  the  ministry  of  state.*    Every  circle  has  its  own 
provincial  government,  and  the  circles  themselves  are  buV 
divided  into  superior  districts,  land  districts,  or  districts 
(ober-aemter,  land-aemter,  or  aemter),  each  having  its  local 
functionaries,  to  whom  are  referred  all  affairs  connected 
with  the  regular  administration  of  justice,  police,  &c.    The 
tribunal  of  first  instance  is  the  Hof-gericht  or  Aulic  Coun- 
cil, of  wliich  there  is  one  in  each  circle,  and  appeals  from  it 
go  before  the  superior  Aulic  Council,  which  sits  at  Mann- 
eim,  and  is  the  highest  tribunal  in  Uie  cK)untry. 
Military  Forces. — The  mnd-duchy  of  Baden  is  one  of 
the  thirty-eight  states  which  compose  the  German  Confede- 
ration ;  it  holds  the  seventh  rank  in  the  list  of  confederates, 
standing  between  Wiirtemberg  and  Electoral  Hesse,  and  is 
entitled  to  an  entire  vote  in  the  minor  diet,  and  to  three 
votes  in  the  major.    The  contingent  which  Baden  is  bound 
to  furnish  for  the  army  of  the  Confederation,  and  which 
forms  the  second  division  of  the  eighth  corps,  consists  of 
7751  infantry,  1429  cavalry,  720  artillery,  ana  100  pioneers; 
amounting  altogether  to  10,000  men.    But  the  whole  mili- 
tary force,  under  the  existing  scale,  would  be  composed  of 
8586    infantry; — ^namely,   1   battalion  of   grenadier  life- 
^ards  882  strong;  4  regiments  of  infkntry  of  1713  each, 
m  all  6852 ;  and  1  battalion  of  light  infantry  of  652  men. 
The  cavalry  is  composed  of  3  regiments  of  dragoons  (623 
each)  mustering  1884  men;  the  artUlery,  of  a  brigade  of 
670;  and  a  corps  of  pioneers  226  strong;  in  all,  11.366. 
On  its  present  reduced  footing,  however,  the  official  reports 
state  its  composition  to  be  3603  infantry,  1059  cavalry,  and 
485  artillerymen  and  pioneers ;  amounting  altogether  to 
5147  men,  with  1 1 96  horses. 

Finance,— The  budget  laid  before  the  Icgislatiue  of  the 
past  year  (1833)  states  the  gross  receipts  for  the  year 
1831-2  to  have  amounted  to  10,915,971  guldens,  or  about 
1,051,800/.,  and  the  expenditure  to  have  amounted  to 
10,524,130  guld.,  or  about  1,014,040/.  It  also  estimates 
the  former  for  1832-3,  at  10,597,758  guld.,  or  about 
1,021,110/.,  and  the  latter  for  the  same  year  at  1 0,393.606 
guld.,  or  about  1,001,460/. ;  leaving  a  surplus  for  the  two 
years  of  595,993  guld.,  or  about  57^400/.  applicable  to  the 
redemption  of  the  debt.    This  item  is  independent  of  thp 
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amount  of  the  ftceauulating  Aind  (bethebs-fond).  Distri- 
buted among  a  population  of  1,225,000  souls,  it  would  hence 
appear  that,  at  the  present  moment,  the  average  amount 
of  revenue  derived  from  each  individual  is  1 7«.  2id.  per 
head.  With  respect  to  the  public  debt,  we  find  it  offi- 
cially stated  to  amount  to  25,307,834  guld.,  or  about 
2,438,515/.,  which  sum,  bv  making  allowance  for  the  active 
capital  of  the  sinking  fund,  may  be  reduced  to  a  net  amount 
of  22,943,041  guld.,  or  about  2,210,650/.  A  portion  of  the 
royalties, — namely,  the  produce  of  the  salt-works,  which 
averaged  920,733  guld.,  or  about  88,820/.,  for  the  years 
I  S3 1  and  1 832,  is  assigned  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
debt,  which  it  is  redeeming  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per 
annum,  independently  of  any  other  appropriations  in  aid  of 
it.  The  financial  resources  of  Baden  are  of  three  descrip- 
tions ;  direct,  from  a  national  impost  of  about  6d.  on  every 
10/.  of  property  assessed ;  indirect,  from  excise  duties,  cus- 
toms, highway  rates,  &c.*,  and  variable,  from  the  produce 
of  grand-ducal  revenues,  such  as  those  derived  from  the 
salt-works,  post-office,  &c. 

The  house  of  Baden  is  one  of  the  oldest  families  in 
Germany,  and,  according  to  its  own  showing,  traces  its 
descent  fVom  the  antient  Dukes  of  Alemannia,  who 
ttourished  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  Their 
great  ancestor  was  undoubtedly  Berthold,  Count  of  Breis- 
pnu,  a  sovereign  prince  of  the  eleventh  century,  who  built 
the  castle  of  Ziihringen,  whence  his  posterity  derive  the 
name  of  Zahringers ;  this  prince  was  the  first  duke  in 
Swabia,  and  Hermann  II.,  his  grandson,  was  the  first  who 
asisumed  the  title  of  Margrave  of  Baden.  Their  descend- 
ants ^adually  acquired  considerable  possessions  in  Swabia, 
Switzerland,  and  Burgundy,  but  they  were  from  time  to 
time  much  reduced  by  partitions  among  collateral  branches, 
until  Ernest,  the  second  son  of  Christopher  II.,  became 
founder  of  the  line  of  Baden-Durlach  in  1527,  which 
acquired  considerable  celebrity  from  George  Frederick, 
his  ^on.  The  line  of  Baden-Baden  becoming  extinct  in 
ir71,  their  scattered  dominions,  which  lay  between  the 
Swiss  frontier,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Neckar,  were  united 
under  one  head,  though  even  so  late  as  the  year  1801 
they  did  not  occupy  a  larger  area  than  1617  square 
miles,  or  contain  more  than  210,000  inhabitants.  By  the 
treaty  of  Lunevillc,  Baden  acquired  an  accession  of  1260 
s^iu&re  miles  of  tenitory,  and  245,000  inhabitants ;  and  a 
further  and  much  more  considerable  accession  under  the 
treaty  of  Pressburg  in  1805.  Two  years  before  this  treaty, 
Charles  Frederick,  in  whose  person  the  two  houses  were 
united  in  1771,  exchanged  the  rank  of  margrave  for  that  of 
an  elector  of  the  empire,  in  which  character  he  forwarded 
Napoleon's  views  by  joining  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine. 
In  1806  be  manied  Stephania,  the  adopted  daughter  of 
Napoleon,  and  again  exchanged  his  title  for  the  dignity  of 
frrand  duke.  At  the  settlement  of  Germany  by  the  Con- 
LTeM  of  Vienna  in  1814  and  1815,  the  very  existence  of 
leaden  as  an  independent  state  hung  upon  a  single  breath. 
Bavaria  was  on  the  point  of  receiving  an  indemnity  for  its 
cessions  to  Austria  by  the  transfer  of  the  circles  of  the  Main 
and  Tauber,  as  well  as  of  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine  to 
it)  dominions,  and  Austria  was  to  have  received  the  Breis- 
^du,  when  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  grand  duke's 
v^n-in-law,  stepped  in,  and  pronounced  the  dominions  of 
Barlcn  to  be  '  one  and  indivisible.*  The  latest  addition 
ttiade  to  the  grand-duchy  is  the  Earldom  of  Hohen-Ge- 
njldsek,  which  was  united  to  the  duchy  of  *  Zu  and  von  der 
I-eyen*  in  the  Ortenau,  by  exchange  of  territory  with 
Bavaria,  to  which  Austria  ceded  it  in  1819.  It  is  52  square 
niilcs  in  extent,  and  contains  about  4600  inhabitants. 

Tulla's  Grand-Duchy  of  Baden  ;  Demian's  Geography 
(uid  Statistics  of  Baaen ;  Dittenberger's  Geo^raphtcal, 
•S/aZ/ffiVo/  and  Topographical  Description  of  Baden  ; 
V\m  in  •  Puiits's  Jahrh'ucher;  1830  ;  Biichlefs  Description 
(f  RiuUn  according  to  its  Circles ;  Proceedings  of  the 
I'^Kidature  of  Baden ;  Hassers  Principalities  and  Re- 
vuhlics  of  Germany  ;  Stein's  Mamialhy  Horschelmann,  Sec. 

BADEN  (also  called  BADEN-BADEN).  Among  the 
t)wnj  possessed  by  the  various  tribes,  who  inhabited  the 
^^csteni  parts  of  the  antient  *  Decumates  Agri,'  to  which 
n^odern  Swabia  generally  corresponds,  was  the  *  Civitas 
Aurelia  aquensis;'  a  spot  which  was  much  frequented  by 
Roman  visiters  in  the  days  of  Antoninus  and  Aurelius.  It 
is  i^ituated  in  the  centre  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  in 
*^°  46'  N.  lat.,  and  8°  15'  E.  long.,  about  five  miles  from 
Hastadt,  and  eighteen  south-west  of  Carlsruhe  *  it  is  built 


upon  a  hill  which  is  crowned  by  the  residence  of  the  former 
Margraves;  and  it  stands  on  the  Os,  or  Oelbach,  in  a 
valley  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  heights  covered  with 
forests.     The  town   is   irregular  and  old-fiashioned  in  its 
construction,  and  the  walls  were  formerly  protected  by  a 
ditch,  which  is  now  laid  out  in  shady  walks  and  grounds. 
It  owes  its  prosperity  chiefly  to  the  numerous  visiters,  who 
often   treble  the  ordinary   p|Opulation,    and   its  celebritf 
to  seventeen  warm  springs  impregnated  with  salt,  alum» 
and  sulphur,  which  flow   down   from  the  hill  on  which 
the  castle  stands,  and  rise  from  a  spot,  to  which  the  name 
of  *  Heir  has  been  given :  the  temperature  of  these  springs 
varies,  according  to  Stein,    from  37**  to  54**  of  Reaumur 
(115*»  to  153«»  Fahrenheit),  and  their  discharge  is  said  to 
be  above  11,420,000  gallons  per  annum.    Even  when  other 
water  is  foul,  that  which  flows  from  these  hot  springs  is  per- 
fectly translucent  and  pure,  and  will  remain  so,  though  kept 
for  several  weeks  together  in  open  vessels.    The  vapour 
arising  from  the  hottest  springs  is  collected  and  used  by 
invalids  in  the  shape  of  vapour-baths.     There  are  chaly- 
beate springs  also  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  is  as  re- 
markable for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate  and  the  luxuriance 
of  its  vegetation,  as  the  varied  and  picturesque   scenery 
in  which  it  abounds.     Indeed,  a  stranger  may  stay  here 
for  weeks,  and  never  find  himself  at  a  loss  for  an  unex- 
plored   ramble.      The  most  remarkable  object  near  the 
town,  is  not  so  much  the  castle   as    its   extensive    sub- 
terranean   apartments,    which    some    conceive    to    have 
been  designed  as  places  of  shelter  for  persons  and  property, 
and  others  as  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  *  secret  tri- 
bunals' in  the  middle  ages.    The  church,  built  on  the  site 
of  some  Roman  ruins  in  the  seventeenth  century,  contains 
the  burying-place  of  the  Margraves,  and  handsome  monu- 
ments in  memory  of  two  of  them,  Lewis  and  I^opold- Wil- 
liam ;  the  hall  of  antiquities,  built  in  the  Doric  style,  and 
styled  the  '  Museum  Paleeotechnicum,*  is  a  depository  for 
all  the  remains  of  Roman  antiquity  brought  to  light  on 
this  spot.    There  is  a  small  Lyceum  in  the  town,  besides 
the  school  for  females  attached  to  the  nunnery,  eight  hotels 
with  baths,  an  hospital,  and  adjoining  the  town  a  handsome 
'  promenade  house,'   with  baths,   reading  and  assembly 
rooms,  8cc.  for  the  recreation  of  the  visiters.    The  number 
of  inhabitants  is  upwards  of  4000. 

BADEN,  a  town  in  the  province  of  the  Lower  Ens 
in  the  Archduchy  of  Austria,  about  fifteen  miles  due 
south  of  Vienna ;  the  *  Thermse  Cetiee,*  or  *  Austriacse,'  of 
the  Romans.  It  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in 
the  year  1812,  but  has  gained  much  in  architectural  beauty 
by  the  calamity.  None  of  its  older  structures  are  left  but 
the  fine  old  Gothic  church :  among  the  modem  edifices  are 
the  church  of  St.  Augustine,  the  *  Weilburg,'  a  handsome 
imperial  residence,  the  town- hall  and  theatre»  the '  Sauerhof,' 
containing  ninety  dwellings,  several  baths,  a  military  hos- 
pital, with  baths  for  the  reception  of  sixty  officers  and  three 
hundred  privates ;  the  '  Maria- Zeller  Hof,'  purchased  and 
endowed  by  the  present  emperor  for  the  maintenance  of 
ninety  indigent  sick  persons ;  the  hospital  of  the  Virgin, 
built  in  1815  by  a  society  of  ladies  of  rank  in  Vienna,  for 
sixty  invalids ;  a  refuge  for  six  men  and  women,  founded 
by  the  townsmen  themselves,  and  a  multitude  of  establish- 
ments for  the  convenience  of  visiters.  It  is  frequented 
by  the  fashionable  people  of  the  Austrian  metropolis  to 
the  number  of  between  twelve  and  fifteen  thousand  every 
season.  The  waters  are  sulphurous,  and  flow  from  eleven 
springs  into  fifteen  reservoirs  or  baths,  at  the  rate  of  80,640 
cubic  feet  ever^  twenty-four  hours.  The  temperature  of  the 
hottest  spring  is  30^,  and  of  the  coolest,  24^  of  Reaumur ; 
or  by  Fahrenheit's  scale,  the  former  is  99°,  and  the  latter 
86*.  Baden  is  a  possession  of  the  crown,  contains  about  500 
houses  and  4500  inhabitants,  and  has  a  park  and  delight- 
ful gardens,  besides  pleasing  environs. 

BADEN,  a  town  in  the  canton  of  Aargau,  in  Switzer- 
land, on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Limmat,  thirteen  miles 
N.W.  of  Zurich.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
the  same  name,  and  was  taken  in  1415  by  the  Swiss  Can- 
tons from  the  Dukes  of  Austria,  who  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
of  1418  gave  up  their  claims  to  it  It  was  from  that  time 
held  in  common  by  the  seven  older  cantons,  as  a  subject 
bailiwick.  In  the  war  between  the  Protestant  and  the 
Catholic  cantons  which  broke  out  in  1 709,  the  Catholics 
took  exclusive  possession  of  Baden  and  of  other  parts  of 
Aargau ;  but  the  troops  of  Bern  and  Ziirich  besieged  Baden, 
the  castle  of  which,  siter  a  vigorous  resistance,  surrendered 
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in  ]  710b  By  the  peace  of  Aorau,  171^,  the  possession  of 
Saden  remained  with  the  thr^e  cantons  of  Bern,  Zurich, 
and  Glarus,  which  sent  hy  turns  a  landvogt,  or  bailti,  as 
they  call  that  magistrate  in  French  Switzerland,  to  admi- 
nister the  country.  The  population  of  Baden  and  its 
district  was  reckoned  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  at 
24,000  inhabitants.  After  the  French  invasion  of  1798, 
and  by  the  0ubseqi;ent  remodelling  of  the  Swiss  political 
system,  Baden  was  incorporated  with  the  new  canton  of 
Aargau.  The  town  of  Baden  is  small  and  dull ;  its  popu- 
lation is  about  1700 ;  it  is  surrounded  by  walls  ;  the  castle, 
which  was  built  on  a  steep  hill,  has  remained  in  ruins  ever 
since  1710.  The  population  of  Baden  and  its  district  is 
Catholic,  although  the  surrounding  districts  are  Protestant. 
The  rich  Benedictine  monastery  of  Wettingen,  which  is  two 
miles  from  Baden,  in  a  delightful  situation  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Limmat,  has  been  left  in  possession  of  its  estates,  and 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  wealthiest  monastic  houses  in  Switz- 
erland. Baden  is  on  the  high  road  from  Bern  to  Zurich, 
The  baths  of  mineral  water,  which  constitute  the  principa) 
attraction  of  the  place,  are  on  both  sides  of  the  Limmat,  half 
a  mile  below  the  town,  and  are  much  frequented  in  summer. 
A  village  has  arisen  round  these  springs,  which  is  nearly  as 
large  as  the  town  itself,  and  much  more  lively  and  hand- 
some :  it  contains  half-a-dozen  large  hotels,  besides  smaller 
ones,  having  each  its  private  baths,  an  ordinary,  and  every 
accommodation  for  visiters.  The  numerous  company  that 
is  found  here  in  the  summer  months  is  drawn  from  every 
part  of  Switzerland,  but  chiefly  from  Zurich,  the  citizens  of 
which  town  consider  Baden  as  their  regular  watering- 
place.  The  language  spoken  here  is  Swiss  German. 
There  are  two  large  common  baths  to  which  the  poor  have 
access  gratis.  There  are  several  springs  issuing  from  the 
ground ;  the  hottest  is  10  7°  of  Fahrenheit.  The  water  con- 
tains carbonic-gas,  marine  salt,  glauber  salt,  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  magnesia :  it  is  clear,  and  has  a  slight  smell  of 
Bulphur,  and  is  used  for  di'inking,  as  well  as  for  bathing. 
These  baths  are  especially  recommended  for  several  com- 
plaints peculiar  to  females.  The  country  round  Baden  is  hilly, 
and  the  lower  heights  are  covered  with  vines,  but  the  wine 
made  here  is  poor.  These  baths  were  known  to  the  Romans 
by  the  name  of  ThermsD  Helveticie,  and  are  probably  allude^ 
to  by  Tacitus  {HisL  i.  67).  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
Roman  colony  of  Vindonissa,  which  is  only  three  miles  dis- 
tant, contributed  probably  to  their  celebrity.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  baths  of  Baden  were  much  frequented,  especially 
at  the  epoch  of  the  Council  of  Constance ;  and  Poggio,  the 
Florentine  historian,  gives  in  his  letters  a  cunous,  but  per- 
haps an  exaggerated,  account  of  the  licentious  life  people 
were  leading  at  these  baths.  The  annual  Diet  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation  used  to  meet  at  Baden  until  1712,  when 
the  meetings  were  transferred  to  Frauenfeld,  in  Thurgau. 

BA'DENOCH,  a  district  in  the  south-east  division  of  the 
county  of  Inverness,  in  Scotland.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  counties  of  Elgin  and  Aberdeen,  on  the  south 
and  west  by  Athol,  and  on  the  north  by  Nairnshire. 
It  derives  its  name  from  a  term  which  signifies  bushy, 
having  been  originally  covered  with  natural  forests,  of 
which  some  of  considerable  extent  still  remain.  It  is 
thirty-three  miles  in  length,  and  twenty-seven  in  breadth. 
It  is  chiefly  a  mountainous  district,  and  is  but  thinly  popu- 
lated. Loch  Soey,  the  source  of!  the  great  river  Spey,  lies 
an  Badenoch.  Not  fajr  from  this  is  s^en  the  towering  sum- 
mit of  Cairngorum,  a  mountain  which  has  long  been  cele- 
brated for  the  beautiful  rgck  crystals,  of  every  variety  of  tint, 
found  on  it,  and  which  were  so  eagerly  sought  after  by  lapi- 
daries until  orystals  equally  beautiful  J  and  at  one-hundredth 
part  the  price,  begui  to  be  imported  from  Brazil.  Badenoch 
wa.s  in  early  times  a  lordship  of  the  Cummins,  who  for  many 
centuries  were  the  most  powerful  family  in  Scotland.  On 
its  forfeiture  bv  that  family  the  celebrated  Robert  Bruce 
included  it  in  the  earldom  oif  Moray,  from  which  it  was  de- 
tached by  Robert  II.,  who  granted  it  to  his  son,  Alexander, 
so  well  known  in  Scottish  history  by  the  title  of  the  *  Wolf 
of  Badenoch.*  The  issue  of  the  latter  failing,  the  lordship 
of  Badenoch  remained  in  the  orown  until  the  year  1452, 
when  it  was  given  to  the  Earl  of  Huntley.  Badeno(*.h  was 
long  the  property  of  the  Gordon  fomily,  but  has,  within  the 
last  few  months,  passed  into  other  bands. 

BADGER  {Melea,  Cuvier),  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  plan- 
tigrade, carnivorous  mammals,  included  by  LinnsBus  among 
the  bears,  but,  as  well  aa  the  gluttons,  racooQs,  coatis,  &c., 
very  properly  separated  from  that  group  by  succeeding 


naturalists.  The  Linnesan  genus  Urnat  ^  it  came  (Vora 
the  hands  of  the  Swedish  philosopher  himself,  was  in  fact 
very  nearly  equivalent  to  the  modern  family  of  plantisrrade 
camivom,  and,  according  to  the  characters  upon  which  lio 
formed  its  deftnition,  would  have  included  the  greater  num- 
ber, if  liot  the  whole,  of  the  species  belonging  to  this  family 
which  have  been  discovered  since  his  time.  The  opinions 
of  zoologists,  however,  with  regard  to  the  extent  and  relative 
value  of  the  groups,  the  subordinate  ones  in  particular,  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  have  undergone  a  very  considerable  modi' 
ilcatiun  since  the  death  of  Linnseus ;  the  multitude  of  new 
species  which  have  been  discovered  since  his  time,  the  rapid 
progress  which  has  been  made  within  the  last  half-century  in 
the  science  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  the  application  of 
the  principles  whicn  this  science  has  developed  to  the  btudy 
of  the  habits  and  economy  of  animal  life,  rendered  the  sub- 
division of  the  greater  number  of  the  linnaean  secondary 
groups  a  matter,  not  merely  of  choice  or  convenience,  but 
of  absolute  necessity.  Among  the  earliest  subdivisions  of 
this  description  that  were  introduced  into  mammalogy  was 
the  separation  of  the  gluttons,  badgers,  and  racoons  from 
the  true  bears,  and  their  formation  into  distinct  genera :  fo 
that  the  genus  Ursus  of  Linneeus  thus  became  a  group  of  a 
higher  order,  itself  composed  of  different  genera ;  and  the 
diversity  of  formation  and  habits  observable  araonj^  these 
animals  fully  jusiified  this  proceeding.  Since  that  period 
other  genera  have  been  discovered  and  associated  with  the 
same  group,  so  that  the  family  of  Piantigrada,  as  it  has 
been  called  by  Cuvier,  at  present  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  carnivorous  animals,  differing  considerably  in 
the  form  of  their  dentition,  as  well  as  in  their  habits  and 
economy,  and  agreeing  only  in  the  plantigrade  formation  ot 
their  extremities,  that  is  to  say,  in  resting  upon  the  whr)le 
sole  of  the  foot  in  the  acts  of  standing,  walking,  &c.,  in 
contradistinction  to  digitigrade  animals,  which  tiamp  only 
upon  the  toes.  The  various  modifications  which  depend 
upon  this  conformation  of  the  extremities,  as  they  are  ex- 
hibited ihroujjhout  the  family  generally,  will  be  explained 
in  the  article  Plantigr^da;  those  which  more  particular!) 
concern  the  badgers  belong  to  our  present  subject. 

This  genus,  as  definitely  characteri2ed  by  modern  zoolo- 
gists, is  distinguished  by  a  system  of  dentition  which  is  in 
many  'respects  analogous  to  that  of  the  moufettcs  {Me- 
phitis),  a  genus  of  carnivora  which,  indeed,  is  scarcely  to 
DC  recognized  as  differing  fi-om  the  badgers,  except  in  the 
plantigrade,  or  rather  serai-plantigrade  formation  of  their 
extremities.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  either  in  the  sire 
or  number  of  the  incisor  or  canine  teeth ;  the  grinders, 
however,  are  in  some  respects  peculiar,  and  it  is  this  part 
of  the  dentition  which  principally  distinguishes  the  badgci5. 
There  are  four  false  molars  in  the  upper  and  eight  in  tbp 
under  jaw,  two  and  four  on  each  side  respectively,  follo^u•:l 
by  a  carnassier  and  a  single  tuberculous  tooth  of  larue 
dimensions ;  the  whole  system  is  belter  adapted  for  ma>ii- 
cating  and  bruising  vegetable  substances  than  for  cutting; 
and  tearing  raw  flesh ;  and  in  fact  the  badgers  are  mucii 
less  carnivorous  than  any  other  animal  of  the  order  to  whrh 
they  belong,  except  perhaps  the  bears.  The  qualit/ of 
the  food  is,  in  all  cases,  necessarily  dependent  upon  tbe 
nature  of  the  dentition.  The  principal  character  of  the  fe«n 
in  the  badgers  consists  in  their  havinjf  five  toes  both  beluro 
and  behind,  short,  strong,  deeply  buried  in  the  ffe&h,  and 
furnished  with  powerful  compressed  claws,  admirably  cal- 
culated for  burrowing  or  turning  up  the  earth  in  search  of 
roots.  The  legs  are  short  and  muscular,  the  body  broad. 
flat  and  compact,  the  head  more  or  less  prolongt^d,  tbe 
snout  pointed,  the  ears  small,  apd  the  tail  short.  Bcneaih 
the  anus  tliere  is  an  aperture  of  considerable  size,  which 
opens  transversely,  ana  exudes  from  its  inner  surface  a 
greasy  or  oleaginous  matter  of  very  offe|)sive  odoiu*.  Vi\e 
same  formation  is  observed  in  many  other  genera  of  carni- 
vorous mammals,  though  the  JMglities  of  the  exUtn'^cc 
secreted  difier  according  to  the  (|Hk|k  In.  tfte  civ^  and 
genets,  for  instance,  its  smell  is  sO  pTeasing  as  to  entitle  it 
to  the  rank  of  a  perfume  ;  whilst  m  the  moufettcs,  on  the 
contrary,  its  odour  is  so  extremely  foetid  as  to  have  ac- 
quired for  them,  above  all  other  animals,  the  generic  n^nie 
of  mephitest  or  stinkards. 

The  badgers  sleep  all  day  at  tlie  bottom  of  their  burrovrs 
and  move  about  durina  the  night  in  search  of  food.  They 
are  frequently  accused  of  destroying  r^Ji)bils,  game,  and 
even  young  iambs ;  b^t  roots  and  feller  fruits  appear  to 
constitute  the  chief  part  of  their  food,  and  they  cerlainlv 
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exhibit  a  more  marked  taste  for  vegetable  than  for  animal 
food,  at  least  when  kept  in  confinement.  With  the  powerful 
claws  of  their  fore-feet  they  construct  a  deep  and  com- 
modious burrow,  generally  in  a  sandy  or  Ught  gravelly  soil : 
this  has  but  a  single  entrance  from  without,  but  it  after- 
u-ardss  divides  into  diiferent  chambers,  and  terminates  in  a 
round  apartment  at  the  bottom,  which  is  well  lined  with 
dry  grass  and  hay.  The  habits  of  the  badgers  are  ex- 
tremely solitary:  they  are  never  found  in  company  even 
vith  the  females  of  their  own  species,  and  as  they  sleep 
all  day  rolled  up  in  their  bed  of  warm  hay  at  the  bottom  of 
their  holes,  they  are  always  fat  and  in  good  condition :  their 
flei»h  is  relished  in  many  places  as  an  article  of  food.  They 
carefully  remove  every  thins  of  an  offensive  nature  from 
their  earths,  never  deposit  their  excrements  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  habitations,  and  are  even  said  to  abandon  them  if 
accidentally  or  intentionally  polluted  by  any  other  creature. 
In  iu  geoi^raphical  distribution  the  genus  extends  through- 
out the  whole  of  Europe,  Northern  and  Central:  Asia,  and 
North  America :  we  have  no  accounts  of  its  extending  into 
Africa  or  South  America^  in  the  fonqer  of  which  continents 
it  appeara  to  be  represented  by  the  rattel  {Gulo  mellivofo, 
De?>marest),  and  in  the  latter  by  various  species  of  moufettea 
{Mephitis),  Australia  possesses  no  species  of  mammal  be- 
lontnng  to  the  plantighide  family,  at  least  none  has  been 
hitherto  discovered  in  that  country ;  and  in  the  Eastern 
Peninsula  and  Isles  of  India,  the  place  of  the  badger  is 
supplied  by  the  telagon  {Mydaus  meficepg,  F.  Cuvier). 

The  number  of  species  which  zoologists  admit  into  the 
?pnus  Meles  is  very  limited  indeed:  all  writers,  without 
exception,  have  followed  M.  F.  Cuvier's  example,  in  ex- 
cluding the  Indian  badger,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  the 
type'of  a  new  genns,  tliough  for  what  reason  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say,  since  the  dental  system  of  this  animal  has 
never  been  properly  described,  and  in  all  its  other  characters 
it  ilifTers  in  no  respect  from  the  common  badger.  Many, 
again,  are  disposed  lo  consider  the  American  badger  as  only 
a  simple  variety  6f  the  European  :  so  that,  according  to 
these  authors,  the  genus  includes  but  a  single  species.  The 
olrten-ations  of  Dr.  Richardson,  however,  nave  ^Bti^d  the 
distinctness  of  the  American  animal  beyond  a  dofl#T  and 
so  lung  as  we  have  no  definite  observations  to  contrfttct  ihe 
approximation,  we  shall  continue  to  associate  the  inciian 
species  with  the  genus  to  which  its  known  characters  so 
iiearly^ssimilate  it. 

I.  Tfie  common  Badger  (M.  vulgaris,  Desmarest)  is 
shout  the  size  of  a  middling  dog,  but  stands  much  lower  on 
the  legs,  and  has  a  broader  and  flatter  body.  The  head  is 
long  and  pointed,  the  ears  almost  concealed  in  the  hair  of 
the  head,  and  the  tail  so  short  that  it  scarcely  reaches  to  the 
middle  of  the  hind  legs  ;  the  hide  is  amazingly  thick  and 
tough ;  the  hatt  uniformly  long  and  coarse  over  the  whole 
Ijody,  and  trailing  along  the  ground  on  each  side  as  the 
animal  walks.  The  fcadger  and  its  congeners  offer  a  strange 
intermixture  of  colodrs,  which  is  seen  in  no  other  mammal, 
except  those  of  the  genera  Gulo  and  Mephitis,  which,  as 
already  remarked,  approximate  so  nearly  to  it  in  many  other 
respects :  in  general,  tlie  darker  shades  are  found  to  predo- 
minate upon  the  back  and  npper  parts  of  the  body,  arid  the 
lighter  below;  but  in  the  animals  above-mentioned  this 
general  rule  is  reversed,  and  it  is  the  light  shades  which 
occupy  the  back  and  shoulders,  whilst  the  dark  ones  are 
spread  over  the  breast  and  abdomen.  The  head  of  the 
badger,  for  instance,  is  white,  except  the  region  beneath  the 
chin,  which  is  black,  and  two  bands  of  the  same  colour, 
which  rise  on  each  side  a  little  behind  the  corners  of  the 
mouth,  and,  after  passing  backwards  and  enveloping  the 
eye  and  ear,  terminate  at  the  junction  of  the  head  and 
fteck.  The  hairs  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  considered 
separately,  are  of  three  different  colours,  yellowish  white  at 
the  bottom,  black  in  the  middle,  and  ashy  grey  at  the 
point ;  the  last  colour  alone,  however,  appears  externally, 
and  gives  the  uniform  sandy  grey  shade  which  covers  all 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body :  the  tail  is  furnished  with 
long  coarse  hair  of  the  same  colour  and  quality,  and  the 
throat,  breast,  belly,  and  limbs  are  covered  with  shorter 
hair  of  a  uniform  deep  black. 

Though  the  badger  is  found  throughout  all  the  northern 
pftrts  of  Europe  ami  Asia,  tt  is  rather  a  scarce  animal 
everywhere.  Its  food  is  chiefly  roots,  fruits,  insects 
and  frogs,  but  it  likewise  destroys  the  eggs  and  young 
of  partridges  and  other  birds  which  build  on  the  ground. 
and  attacks  the  nests  of  the  wild  bees,  which  it  robs  with 


impunity*  as  the  length  of  its  hair  and  the  thickness  of 
its  hide  render  it  insensible  to  ^e  sting  of  the  bee.    It 
chooses  the  most  solitary  woods  for  its  residence,  is  quiet 
and  inoffensive  in  its  manners,  but,  when  attacked,  defends 
itself  with  a  courage  and  resolution  which  few  dogs  of 
double  its  own  size  and  weight  can  overcome.    It  bites 
angrily,  and  holds  on  with  great  tenacity,   which  it  is 
enabled  to  do  the  more  easily  il^m  the  peculiar  construction 
of  the  articulation  or  hinge  that  connects  its  under  jaw  with 
the  skull,  and  which  consists  of  a  transrene  condyle  com- 
pletely locked  into  a  bony  cavity  of  the  cranium.     The 
badger  is  not  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  and  possibly  may  not 
be    found  in  Greece,  as   the  antient  language  of   that 
country  has  not  even  a  name  for  it,  and  as  it  is  less  com- 
mon in  tibe  southern  than  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  ; 
Pliny  however  notices  it  under  the  name  of  Meli9(xn\.  38), 
and  various  other  Roman  authors  have  spoken  of  it.    More 
recent  writers  also  use  Taxus,  perhaps  derived,  like  other 
Roman  names  of  northern  animals,  from  the  German  lan- 
guage, in  which  the  badger  is  called  Zachs  or  Dacha;  in 
Dutch  Das,    The  female  brings  forth  her  young  in  the  early 
part  of  spring,  to  the  number  of  three,  four,  or  five  ;  she  con- 
tinues to  suckle  them  earefhlly  for  the  first  five  or  six  weeks, 
and  afterwards  accustoms  them  gradually  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. When  taken  voung  they  are  easily  tamed,  and  become 
as  famihar  and  play  ml  as  puppies  ;  they  soon  learn  to  distin- 
guish their  master,  and  show  their  attachment  bv  following 
or  iawfiing  upon  those  who  feed  them ;  the  old,  however, 
are  always  indocile,  and  continue  solitary  and  distrustful 
under  the  most  gentle  treatment. 

The  badger  is  hunted  in  some  parts  of  the  country  during 
the  bright  moonlight  nights,  when  he  goes  abroad  in  search 
of  food ;  his  hide,  when  properly  driessed,  makes  the  best 
pistol  furniture ;  his  hair  is  valuable  fbr  making  brushes  to 
soften  the  shades  in  painting,  and  his  hind-quarters,  when 
salted  and  smoked,  make  excellent  hams.  This  kind  of 
food,  indeed,  is  not  so  universally  esteemed  in  our  own 
country  as  in  China,  where  Bell  infbrms  us  that  ho  saw 
dozens  of  badgers  at  a  time  hanging  in  the  meat  markets 
of  Pekin ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  inferior 
to  the  flesh  of  the  bear,  which  is  universally  esteemed  by 
all  who  have  an  opportunity  of  tasting  it. 

2.  The  American  Badger  (M.  Labradorica,  Sabine)  mea- 
sures, when  full  grown,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  from  the 
muzzle  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  which  is  six  inches  more.  Its 
snout  is  less  attenuated  than  that  of  the  European  species, 
though  its  head  is  equally  long;  its  ears  are  short  and 
round,  the  claws  of  its  fore-feet  much  longer  in  proportion 
than  those  of  the  common  species,  its  tail  comparatively 
shorter,  its  ftir  of  a  quality  altogether  different,  its  colours 
also  very  different,  and  its  appetites  more  decidedly  carni- 
vorous ;  the  head  and  extremities  alone  are  covered  with 
short  coarse  hair ;  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are  fur- 
nished with  remarkably  soft,  fine,  silky  fur,  upwards  of  four 
inches  in  length,  and  differing  only  in  being  rather  more 
sparingly  supplied  on  the  under  than  on  the  upper  parts. 
Taken  individually  these  long  hairs  are  of  a  purplish  brown 
colour  at  the  root,  and  afterwards  variegated  with  alternate 
rings  of  black  and  light  brown,  but  so  arranged  that  the 
latter  colour  occupies  the  extremity,  and  consequently  com- 
poses the  predominant  colour  of  the  coat,  which  is  a  uniform 
mottled  or  silvery  grey  shade,  as  well  upon  the  back  and 
sides  as  upon  the  breast  and  belly ;  the  ground  colour  of 
the  head,  cheeks  and  throat  is  white,  but  a  dafk  brown  or 
black  band  passes  over  each  eye*  and  ear  from  the  muzzle 
to  the  occiput,  and  there  are  patches  of  the  same  colour, 
only  of  rather  a  lighter  fahadc,  surrounding  the  eyes  and 
immediately  in  fVont  of  the  ears.  The  legs,  like  the  head, 
are  covered  with  short  coarse  hair,  which  is  a  dark-brown 
colour,  and  the  claws  are  very  long,  crooked,  and  of  a  pale 
horn  colour,  which  is  alone  sufficient  to  distinguish  this 
species  from  the  European  badger,  which,  though  altogether 
a  larger  animal,  has  much  shorter  claws  and  of  a  dark* 
brown  colour. 

The  American  badger  is  called  Brairo  and  Siffleur  by  the 
Canadians,  Mistonusk  smd  AwawteekeeoOtOr  the  digeing  ani- 
mal, by  the^Crees,  and  Chocartoosh  by  the  Pawnee  Indians. 
Its  form  and  habits  have  been  well  described  by  Dr.  Richard- 
son in  his  admirable  Fauna  Boreali'Americana,a,vrork  of  first- 
rate  authority.  •  The  Metes  Labradorica,^  says  Dr.  Richard- 
son, *  frequents  the  sandy  plains  or  pndries  which  skirt  the 
Rocky  Mountains  as  far  north  a»  the  banks  of  the  Peace 
River,  and  sources  of  the  River  of  the  Mountains  in  lati« 
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tnde  iV.  It  abouoda  on  the  plaioi  watered  by  tlie  Missouri, 
but  its  exact  southern  renge  hBa  not,  as  far  u  I  know,  been 
defined  by  any  traveller.  The  sandy  prairies  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Carlton  House,  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan.and  also  on  the  Red  River  that  flows  into  Lake  Winipeg. 
are  perforated  by  innuraerable  badper-holos,  which  are  a 
great  annoyance  to  horsemen,  particularly  when  the  ground 
is  coi-ered  with  snow.  These  holes  are  partly  dug  by  the 
badgers  for  habilationa,  but  the  greater  number  of  them  am 
merely  enlargements  of  the  burrows  of  the  Acelomyi  Hoodti 
and  Richardsonii,  which  the  badgers  dig  up  and  prey  upon. 
WbiUt  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  tie  badger  rarely 
or  never  comes  fhim  its  hole;  and  I  suppose  that  in  that 
climate  itpasses  the  winter,  from  the  beginning  of  November 
till  April,  in  a  torpid  state.  Indeed,  as  it  obtains  the  sroaU 
animals  upon  which  it  feeds  by  surprising  them  in  their 
burrows,  it  has  tittle  chance  of  digging  them  out  at  a  time 
when  tl>e  ground  is  frozen  into  a  solid  rock.  Like  the  hears, 
the  badgers  do  not  lose  much  flesh  during  their  long  hyber- 
nation, for  on  coming  abroad  in  the  spring  they  are  observed 
to  be  very  fat.  As  ihey  pair,  however,  at  that  season,  they 
soon  become  lean.  The  badger  is  a  slow  and  timid  animal, 
taking  to  tbe  first  earth  it  meets  with  when  pursued ;  and 
as  it  makes  its  way  through  the  sandy  soil  with  the  rapidity 
of  a  mole,  it  soon  places  itself  out  of  the  reach  of  danger 
The  strength  of  its  fora-feet  and  claws  is  so  great,  that  oiii 
which  had  insinuated  only  its  head  and  s&auldcra  into  : 
hole,  resisted  the  utmost  enorta  of  two  stout  young  men  who 
endeavoured  to  droe  it  out  by  the  hind  legs  and  tail,  unlit 
one  of  them  fired  the  contents  of  his  fowling-piece  into  its 
body.  Early  in  the  spring,  however,  when  they  first  begin 
to  stir  abroad,  they  may  be  easily  caught  by  pouring  water 
into  their  holes  i  for  the  ground  being  frozen  at  that  period, 
the  water  does  not  escape  through  the  sand,  but  soon  fills 
the  hole,  and  its  tenant  is  obliged  to  come  out.  The  Ame- 
rican badger  appears  to  be  a  more  carnivorous  animal  than 
the  European  one.  A  female  which  I  killed  had  a  small 
marmot,  nearly  entire,  together  with  some  field  tnice,  in  iu 
stomach.  It  had  also  been  eating  some  vegetable  matters. 
This  account  leaves  little  fiirther  to  be  expected,  or  indeed 
desired,  relating  to  the  habits  and  economy  of  the  American 
badger.  It  maybe  observed,  however,  that  Dr.  Richardson'! 
ideas  on  tbe  subject  of  its  supposed  hybernation  are  at  vari' 
^i)ce  with  the  known  analogies  of  its  congeners,  and  in 
pther  respects  seem  to  be  contradicted  by  the  fact  which  he 
hiroaplf  states,  that  they  are  in  tbe  early  part  of  spring, 
when  they  begin  to  leave  their  winter  retreats,  as  fat  as  tbey 
were  in  the  end  of  autumn  upon  retiring  to  them.  As  to  t' 
southern  limit  of  the  geographical  range  of  the  species, 
Jeast  in  one  dl.'ectlon,  it  is  known  to  inhabit  Mexico,  as  t , 
pears  from  the  detailed  and  correct  description  of  Fernandez, 
^ho  calls  it  by  tbe  native  name  otllaeoyotl  seu  Coyotl- 
ftwtaUi ;  and  a  very  fine  skin  was  some  time  ago  sent  from 
California  to  the  Zoological  Society. 

3.  Theinrfianfla(i^er(4f.Coi(an»),  called  BAoi'oo-Soor, 
or  bear-pig,  by  the  Hindoos,  is  about  the  aiie  of  the  common 
badger,  hut  stands  higher  upon  its  legk,  and  is  at  once  dis- 
tinguished by  its  attenuated  muzzle  ending  in  a  truncated 
■nout.  like  that  of  the  common  hug,  and  by  its  small  and 
nearly  naked  tail.  The  whole  height  of  this  animal  is  about 
twenty  inches,  and  the  length  of  its  tail  nine  inches.  It  has 
the  body  and  limbs  of  a  bear,  with  the  snout,  eyes,  and  tail 
of  a  hog.  Its  ears  are  short,  completely  covered  with  hair, 
uid  surrounded  by  a  slight  border  of  wnite.  The  feet  are 
plantigrade,  and  luve  five  toes  on  each,  united  throughout 
their  whole  length,  and  armed  with  vigorous  claws  an  inch 
long.  The  muzzle  ia  of  a  flesh  colour,  and  nearly  naked, 
having  but  a  few  thinly -scattered  hairs  on  the  sides ;  the 
belly  also  is  nearly  destitute  of  hair.  The  general  colour  of 
the  hair  over  every  part  of  the  body  is  a  yellowish  white, 
with  black  points ;  tnus  giving  a  dark-brown  shade  to  the 
coat,  that  appears  in  wavy  lines  when  the  animal  moves. 
The  throat  is  yellowish,  and  on  each  side  of  the  head  are  two 
black  bands  which  unite  towards  the  muzzle ;  the  inferior  of 
tliese,  which  is  very  narrow, borders  the  upper  Up;  the  other 
is  much  broader,  and  passes  on  each  side  of  the  eye,  sur- 
rounding the  ear,  and  descending  on  each  side  of  the  neck, 
to  unite  on  the  breast  with  the  black  colour  which  covers 
the  anterior  eitremities  uniformly.  The  whole  of  the  throat, 
enclosed  by  these  black  bands,  is  of  a  similar  colour  to  that 
of  the  body,  but  of  a  rather  lighter  and  yellower  shade.  The 
bind  leg!  are  black,  like  the  fore,  and  covered  with  short 
ooanemii.  The  yeUowiah  white  ptedomiualesoa  the  rump. 
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and  the  tail  is  nearly  naked,  heing  but  sparingly  fumlhVd 
with  coarse  acattered  hairs,  and  in  all  respects  similai  1o  ilie 
tail  of  a  domestic  hog. 
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[Indua  BadferO 
The  individuals,  a  male  and  female,  obsen'ed  in  the  ni'- 
nagerieofthe  governor-general  at  Barrackpore  by  tbe  FiecdL 
naturalist  Duvancel,  who  furnished  M.  F.  Cuvier  with  ibe 
statement  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion has  been  extracted,  were  remarkably  shy  aod  wiH. 
The  female,  however,  was  less  savage  tlian  the  male,  uiu 
showed  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence,  which  ^ve 


believe  that,  if  taken  young,  this  animal  might  be  ei 
domesticaied.  They  passed  the  greater  part  or  the 
buried  beneath  the  straw  of  their  den  in  deep  sleep.    All 


their  movements  were  remarkably  slow.  Though  tbey  M 
not  altogether  refiise  animal  food,  yet  they  exbibiud  a 
marked  predilection  for  bread,  fruits,  and  other  substanm 
of  a  vegetable  nature.  When  irritated,  they  uttered  i  pe- 
culiar kind  of  grunting  noise,  and  bristled  up  the  bairol 
their  back;  if  still  further  tormented,  they  would  raise  IlieiD- 
selvea  upon  their  hind  legs  like  a  bear,  and  appeared,  lite 
that  animal,  to  possess  a  power  ir  their  arms  and  clans  not 
less  formidable  than  their  teeth.  This  is  confirmed  bj  Mr 
Johnson  in  hia  SJletchet  of  Indian  Field  Sporti.  '  Badaf™ 
in  India,'  says  he,  '  are  marked  exactly  hke  those  in  Eng- 
land, but  they  are  larger  and  taller,  are  exceedingly  S«m. 
and  will  attack  a  numtwr  of  dogs.  I  have  seen  dogs  tbat 
would  attack  an  hy»na  or  wolf  a&aid  to  encounter  lliem. 
Thoy  are  scarce,  but  occasionally  to  be  met  with  among  tlie 
hills.    In  their  nature  tbey  resemble  tbe  bear.' 

MM.  Duvancel  and  Cu\ier  write  the  native  name  of  this 
animal  Baii'Saur,  which  they  properly  interpret  sand-hog; 
but  we  are  credibly  informed  by  a  gentleman  long  roiJent 
in  India,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  language  of  ^t'« 
country,  that  the  real  name  is  Bhalloo-Soor,  which  sif!Difie< 
the  bear-pig,  and  alludes  (o  the  strange  compound  wLicb  il 
exhibits  of  the  characters  of  these  two  very  different  aaiiaiili- 
Tho  orthography  of  the  French  naturalists  ia  also  incotiud; 
the  wotda  ought  to  be  written  Baltuo-Soor,  and  wiib  ibis 
correction  it  is  very  easy  to  perceive  how  the  mistake  in  ibc 
name  of  the  animal  may  have  originated.  In  lact,  a  traid- 
ler  like  M.  Duvancel.  entirely  ignorant  of  Hinduslanee. « 
posaeuing  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  that  lan^usee, 
might  very  readily  confound  the  words  Baiioo  and  BhaUoo. 
as  pronounced  by  a  native ;  since,  as  far  as  the  mete  aeiad 
ia  concerned,  they  only  differ  in  the  aspirate,  though  Ibeir 
meanings  are  very  distinct  indeed ;  Balloo.  as  corrftly 
translated  by  M.  Duvancel,  signifying  sand,  whQ]>t  BhallM 
(Bhalla  in  Sanskrit)  is  the  common  Hindustanee  name  fur 
a  bear.  Neither  is  the  French  traveller  the  first  discoverer 
of  this  animal,  aa  imagined  by  M.  F.  Cuvier.  There  \i  a 
description  of  it  in  Bewick's  Quadrupedt,  published  at  If' 
thirty  years  before  M.  Duvancel's  Journey  to  India,  and  ar- 
eompanied  with  a  tolerably  good  figure  by  that  cclutmi™ 
engraver.  Nor  is  it  to  be  confounded  with  the  Indian 
badger  of  Pennant  and  Dr.  Shaw,  nor  with  that  descTibed 
under  the  same  name  by  General  Hardwicke,  and  fli.'ureii 
in  vol.  ix.  of  the  Litmtean  Traiuaetions,  allofwhich.  if  iiottba 
ralel  itself,  are  at  least  referable  to  a  \ery  proximate  species. 
BADI'STER.  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  the  orfer  Colt- 
optera,  and  family  Harpalida.  This  genus,  together  wilh 
tne  genera  Trimorphus,  Licinut,  Emtbut,  ana  Dicali"- 
form  a  conspicuous  group  among  the  camivora  of  the  be? lie 
tribe.  The  type  of  this  group  is  probably  in  the  genu* 
Licinus,  under  which  head  the  character*  of  ths  g«D«lt 
together  with  that  of  th«  group,  wiU  t«  giveiu 
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B^BTICA,  one  of  the  ant  lent  diviaions'  of  Hispania 
(Spain),  80  called  from  its  chief  river,  the  Boetis,  now  the 
Guadalquivir. 

According  to  the  arrangements  of  Augustus,  Bsotica  was 
bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  the  Anas  (Guadiana) ; 
on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean ;  and  on 
the  east  by  a  line  drawn  from  near  Ciudad  Real,  near  the 
Guadiana,  through  Jaen  and  Granada  to  Moxacar,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Consequently,  it  comprised 
Sevilla ;  part  of  the  Portuguese  province  of  Alentejo ; 
Spanish  Estremadura,  south  of  the  Guadiana ;  the  western 
part  of  La  Mancha ;  Cordoba ;  the  west  part  of  Jaen ;  and 
the  chief  part  of  Granada. 

Before  the  time  of  Augustus,  Spain  was  divided  by  the 
Romans  into  two  great  divisions,  Hispania  Citerior  and 
liispania  Ulterior,  which  latter  was  also  called  Beetica.  The 
eastern  limit  of  Baetica  at  this  time  was  near  Carthago 
Nova,  Carthagena. 

The  district,  Bsetica,  from  which  these  two  large  divisions 
took  their  name,  was  the  country  drained  by  the  lower  course 
of  the  BflDtis.  The  Sierra  Morena  on  the  north,  and  the 
western  prolongation  of  the  mountains  of  Granada  on  the 
south,  close  in  the  extensive  plains  of  the  lower  Guadal- 
quivir, which  have  so  long  been  noted  for  their  fertility. 
(Mannert,  Hispanien  ;  Strabo,  lib.  iii.) 

BAETIS,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  the  order  Neu- 
roptera^  and  family  Ephemerido!,  This  is  one  of  the  four 
fTenera  of  the  British  family  of  May-flies ;  the  generic 
characters  are  taken  from  the  number  of  wings,  and  the 
setae  or  hair-like  appendages  to  the  abdomen.  The  genus 
Ephemera  has  four  wings  and  three  sets ;  Ba'etis  has  four 
wings  and  twosetse;  Brachycercus  has  two  wings  and  three 
setae ;  and  Cloeon  has  two  wings  and  two  setSB.  These  setee  are 
of  great  use  to  the  little  animal  in  steering  its  way  through 
the  air  whilst  performing  that  beautifully  undulating  flight, 
which  all  must  have  observed.  It  is  to  the  first  of  these 
genera  iBphemera)  that  the  common  May-fly  belongs, 
under  which  head  its  metamorphosis  and  other  peculiarities 
will  be  given. 

B  AE'ZA,  BEATIA,  a  city  of  Spain,  In  the  kingdom  of 
Jaen,  situated  on  a  hill  commanding  a  fertile  plain  which  is 
watered  by  the  rivers  Gruadalquivir  and  Guadalimar.  The 
country  round  is  productive  in  grain,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit.  The 
town  enjoys  a  very  pure  air.  There  are  in  it  many  fine  build- 
ings, the  remains  of  its  former  grandeur,  when  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  Moors.  King  San  Fernando  wrested  it  from 
the  Mohammedan  king  in  the  year  1 228 ;  and  in  1236,  when 
that  monarch  conquered  Cordoba,  he  added  to  his  titles 
that  of  king  of  Baeza.  In  the  collegiate  church  of  Baeza 
are  still  preserved  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  thirty-three 
knights  who  accompanied  the  king  to  the  conquest,  and 
were  the  first  settlers  in  the  new  Christian  city.  The  pre- 
sent population  of  Baeza  is  14,265.  The  town  contains  nine 
parishes,  three  hospitals,  seven  convents  for  monks,  and  the 
fame  number  for  nuns,  a  cathedral,  and  a  collegiate  church. 
The  episcopal  see  of  Baeza  was  transferred  to  Jaen  in  1248, 
after  the  conouest  of  the  latter  city,  where  it  has  remained 
over  since.  Baeza  is  the  capital  of  a  district  comprehend- 
ing six  towns :  it  is  also  the  birth-place  of  Caspar  Becerra, 
a  celebrated  sculptor  and  painter  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Its  distance  from  Jaen  is  eighteen  miles ;  it  is  in  37°  57'  N. 
lat.,  3^  28'  W.  lon^. 

(Minano's  Dictionary ;  Mariana,  Historia  de  Eipana,) 

BAFFIN,  WILLIAM,  an  enterprising  English  navi- 
{rator  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Of  his  early  life  nothing 
U  known.  In  1612  he  sailed  in  the  fourth  voyage  of  Hall 
on  discovery  to  Uie  north-westward,  of  which  the  only  ac- 
count we  have  was  written  by  him :  it  is  remarkable  as  being 
the  first  voyage  on  record  in  which  a  method  is  laid  down  (as 
then  practised  by  himselO  for  determining  the  longitude  at 
sea  by  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  went  on  a  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Greenland,  in 
the  narrative  of  which  he  notices  the  extraordinary  refrac- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  the  quantity  of  which  he  calculated 
to  amount  to  26'  as  a  maximum  when  a  heavenly  body  is  on 
the  horizon.  In  1615  he  was  appointed  mate  and  associate 
tu  Robert  Bylot  on  another  voyage  of  discovery,  for  the  ac- 
count of  which  we  are  also  indebted  to  Baffin ;  and  again  the 
next  year,  be  accompanied  Bylot  as  pilot  in  an  expedition 
«l)ich  discovered  and  penetrated  to  the  head  of  that  exten- 
live  bay  which  bears  his  name.  It  appears  rather  strange 
that  the  bay  was  not  named  after  Bylot,  the  commander  of 
the  expedition.    Of  this  voyage  Captain  Ross  observes  that 


he  found  all  the  ]x>sitions  and  descriptions  of  this  able 
seaman  remarkably  accurate. 

In  1618  Baffin  was  mate  on  a  voyage  from  Surat  to 
Moch^;  and  in  1621  he  engaged  in  an  English  expedition 
acting  in  concert  with  the  rersians  to  drive  the  Portuguese 
out  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  killed 
at  the  siege  of  Kismis,  a  small  fort  near  Ormuz,  while  em- 
ployed in  measuring  the  distance  from  the  place,  for  the 
purpose  of  cannonading  it.    (Purchases  Pilgrinu,) 

BAFFIN'S  BAY  is  an  extensive  gulf  on  the  N.E.  coast 
of  America,  between  the  shores  of  that  continent  and  the 
western  coast  of  Greenland.  It  is  comprised  between  the 
parallels  of  68^  and  78°  N.  lat.,  and  the  meridians  of  51°  and 
80°  W.  long.,  and  lies  in  a  N.N.W.  direction.  It  is  about  780 
miles  long,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  about  280  miles,  thus 
giving  an  area  more  than  double  that  of  the  Baltic.  It  was 
first  explored  by  Baffin  in  1616,  in  company  with  Bylot,  but 
his  accounts  of  its  extent  to  the  northward  were  always 
much  doubted,  until  corroborated  by  Captain  Ross  in  1818. 

Its  shores  are  generally  high,  with  perpendicular  cliffs 
rising  sometimes  to  the  height  of  500  and  1000  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  backed  by  stupendous  ranges  of  mountains,  always 
enveloped  in  snow.  On  the  surface  of  the  land  above  the 
cliffs  is  found  a  scanty  appearance  of  vegetation,  principally 
mosses  and  ground-berries.  The  cliffs  are  frequently  rent 
into  deep  ravines,  which  become  filled  with  snow :  as  the 
snow  increases,  it  projects  into  the  sea,  till,  detached  by  its 
own  weight,  it  forms  the  nucleus  of  those  immense  icebergs 
which  are  met  with  in  these  seas. 

A  peculiar  feature  is  the  prevalence  along  the  coasts  of 
those  small,  high,  and  sharp  conical  rocks,  whose  form  has 
suggested  their  being  called  monumentSt  as  if  they  were 
the  work  of  art.  It  is  remarkable  how  void  of  large  islands 
this  tract  of  sea  is,  all  those  which  border  its  shores  (except 
Disco)  being  very  small,  and  the  centre  of  the  bay  being 
entirely  without  them.  The  depth  of  water,  wherever  it  has 
been  tried,  has  been  found  very  great.  The  shores  are 
deeply  indented  with  sounds  and  bays,  few  of  which  have 
yet  been  examined.  The  ice,  which  extended  in  a  compact 
state  several  leagues  from  the  shore,  prevented  Captain  Ross 
from  exploring  those  two  large  arms  to  the  northward, 
called,  by  Baffin,  Smith's  and  Whale  Sound;  but  the 
largest  of  these  bays,  formerly  known  as  Sir  James  Lan- 
caster's Sound,  was  passed  through  by  Captain  Sir  Edward 
Parry  in  1819,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Barrow's  Straits. 
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The  prevailing  geological  features  6f  the  coasts  are  granite 
and  gneiss,  abounding  in  garnets;  there  are  also  found 
porphyry,  chalcedony,  quartz,  felspar,  jasper,  and  a  wood 
coal.  Bears,  black  foxes,  and  hares ;  walruses  and  seals ; 
ptarmigans,  terns,  gulls,  eider  and  other  ducks,  auks,  and 
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petrels,  are  the  principal  animals.  The  bay  abounds  in 
black  whales,  which  are  very  large,  and  a  great  number  of 
English  vessels  are  annually  employed  in  this  fishery.  The 
whale  ships  were  formerly  confined  to  the  shores  of  Green- 
land, by  a  barrier  of  ice  which  always  occupies  the  middle 
of  the  bay,  till  Captain  Parry,  by  pushing  through  it,  showed 
them  the  way  to  a  clearer  sea  and  a  more  abundant  harvest 
on  the  American  shore.  Vessels  now  often  proceed  safely 
into  Barrow's  Straits.  Natives  were  found  as  high  up  as 
77°  latitude  in  Prince  Regent's  Bay.  by  Captain  Ross,  near 
which  place  a  very  singular  phenomenon  was  observed  in 
the  crimson  colour  of  the  snow  on  the  shore,  tinctured  by 
the  soil.  The  Danes  have  settlements  on  Disco  and  Whale 
Islands.  Captain  Ross  found  no  current  towards  the  head 
of  the  b?^y,  though  it  has  been  generally  observed  to  set  to 
the  Southward  3lrou^h  Davis's  Straits,  which  form  the 
communication  between  Baffin's  Bay  and  the  Atlantic. 

(Ross's  and  Parry's  Voyages.) 

BAFFIN'S  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  three  small,  barren, 
and  uninhabited  islands  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Baffin's 
Bay.  They  are  mentioned  by  Baffin  as  the  Three  Islands, 
but  obtained  their  present  name  from  Captain  Ross.  They 
are  resorted  to  by  numerous  birds  of  various  kinds.  The 
water  between  them  and  the  shore  is  remarkably  deep. 
They  are  in  74^  1'  N.  lat..  and  57''  25'  W.  long. 

BA'FFO,  a  sea-port  town  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  in  34°  50'  N.  lat..  and  32°  15'  E.  long.  It 
is  a  small  town,  which  has  declined  from  its  former  iraport- 
unce ;  its  harbour  is  unsafe,  and  only  frequented  in  sum- 
mer. It  is  the  residence  of  a  Turkish  aga,  and  of  a  Greek 
bishop,  suffragan  to  the  metropolitan  of  Nicosia.  There  is  a 
castle  which  commands  the  harbour,  and  the  ruins  of  an- 
other castle  on  a  hill  above  the  town.  The  Church  of 
St.  George,  which  is  almost  the  only  building  remaining  of 
the  lime  wlien  the  Venetians  ruled  the  island,  is  in  possession 
of  the  Greek  clergy.  The  country  around  Baffb  is  fruitful, 
and  well  irrigated  by  springs ;  it  produces  cotton  in  abund- 
ance, and  much  silk  is  also  mised  nere.  This  place  is  called 
by  ^eo^rraphers  New  Paphos,  in  contradistinction  to  Old 
Paphos,  which  stood  farther  to  the  south-east, — eleven  miles 
aoc.)rding  to  the  Peutinger  table,  and  sixty  stadia  according 
to  Straiio,  and  probably  near  where  the  village  of  Conuclia 
no.v  stands.  Mariti,  who  resided  in  the  island  for  several 
years  between  1700  and  1768.  says  that  no  traces  of  Old  Pa- 
pnos  remained  above  ground,  but  that  many  tombs  and  other 
ititiquitieH  hud  been  found  under  ground  at  and  near  Conu- 
I'liii.  but  that  on  account  of  the  jealousy  and  the  extortions 
uf  the  Turks,  the  excavatums  had  been  discontinued.  Mariti 
reckons  twenty-one  miles  from  Piscopia,  near  the  western 
bank  of  the  river  Lycus,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island,  to  Conuclia,  or  Old  Paphos.  Old  Paphos  is  believed 
to  have  been  built  by  the  PhcBniclans,  and  was  famous  in 
the  most  remote  times  for  its  temple  of  Venus.  Homer 
(Odyasfy,  v.)  speaks  of  it  as  the  favourite  abode  of  Venus. 
In  Strabo's  time  Old  Paphos  still  existed,  and  was  an- 
nually frequented  by  a  solemn  procession  of  men  and 
women  from  New  Paphos,  and  from  the  other  towns  of  tlie 
island.  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  683)  says  that  Old  Paphos  stood 
ten  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  had  a  harbour.  He  speaks 
also  of  New  Paphos  as  a  considerable  place,  having  fine 
temples  and  a  good  harbour,  and  as  having  been  built  by 
the  Arcadian  chief,  Agapenor,  who,  according  to  Pausanias, 
being  driven  on  shore  by  a  storm  on  his  return  from  the 
siege  of  Troy,  founded  here  a  little  kingdom.  Under  the 
Romans,  New  Paphos  was  the  chief  town  of  the  western 
division  of  the  island.  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  but  soon  after  re-built  St.  Paul 
(Acts  xiii.)  came  to  Paphos,  and  there  made  a  convert  of 
the  Roman  deputy-governor,  Sergius  Paulus.  The  name 
of  BaSb  is  a  Venetian  corruption  of  that  of  Paphos.  (See 
Mannert,  Geographie  der  Griechen  und  Bbmer,  6th  part) 

BAGDAD  (Pashalic).  This  important  province  forms 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Asia. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  Asiatic  Pashalic  the  limits  of  which 
are  defined  with  even  tolerable  precision;  and  the  great 
extent  and  position  of  the  Bagdad  province  prevent  its 
boundaries  from  being  distinctly  ascertained.  We  may, 
nowever,  consider  it  a  tolerably  safe  approach  to  accuracy, 
to  describe  the  Pashalic  of  Bagdad  as  bearing  some  resem- 
blance in  form  to  a  triangle,  the  base  of  which  is  formed  by 
a  somewhat  irregular  line  drawn  from  about  35°  N.  lat. 
38°  40'  E.  long,  to  nearly  37°  N.  lat.  44°  E.  long.  The 
»pex  of  this  triangle  is  at  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  30  N.  lat. 


and  48^  20'  E.  lone.,  and  it  is  bounded  on  the  south-weBtem 
side  by  the  border  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  on  the  nortb-eastem 
by  Persia  and  Persian  Koordistan.  Thus  considered,  the 
length  of  the  territory  is  about  630  miles  long  by  450  of 
extreme  breadth,  comprehending  the  principal  part  of  the 
antient  Mesopotamia  and  Assyna,  the  whole  of  Babylonid 
and  Chaldaea,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Susiana.'  The 
part  of  Mesopotamia  which  is  comprehended  in  the  mudem 
Pashalic  of  Bagdad  is  now  called  Aljczirah,  or  the  Lland ; 
Babylonia  and  Cbaldeea  form  Irak  Arabi;  Assyria  partly 
corresponds  to  Koordistan ;  and  the  present  Khusisian  was 
the  antient  Susiana. 

This  extensive  territory  is  traversed  by  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  which  ultimately  unite,  and  enter  the  Pmian 
Gulf  in  a  single  stream.  Within  the  Pashalic  of  Bajrdad, 
and  indeed  in  its  whole  course,  the  Frat,  as  the  uative^i  ckl] 
the  Euphrates,  makes  more  extensive  detours  than  the 
Tigris,  but  the  course  of  the  latter  is  more  minutely 
seruentine  than  that  of  the  Euphrates.  The  two  riveri 
within  the  limits  of  this  territory  are  mosi  distant  from 
each  other  between  Raliaba  Malek  on  the  Euphrates 
and  the  point  where  the  Great  Zab  enters  the  l\'ri^ 
where  the  distance  is  about  180  miles;  and  the  nean^t 
approach  is  at  Bagdad,  where  the  distance  of  the  Ti^.is 
from  the  Euphrates  does  not  exceed  thirty  miles.  TLe 
latter  river  may  be  considered  to  enter  the  Pa>hilic 
at  the  point  where  it  receives  the  Khabour:  the  diitoi 
distance  from  thence  to  the  junction  of  the  rivers  is  ahcut 
500  miles,  but  by  the  winding  course  of  the  stream  it 
cannot  be  less  than  800  miles ;  and  if  we  add  to  this  the  150 
miles  after  the  junction,  the  entire  course  of  the  Euphruros 
within  the  Pashalic  of  Bagdad  will  be  about  950  tuilca. 
From  the  Khabour  to  its  junction  with  the  Tigris,  the 
Euphrates  receives  only  a  few  very  inconsiderable  streams; 
on  one  side  it  has  the  deserts,  and  on  the  other  the  coiuractt  >! 
region  of  Aljezirah  and  Irak  Arahi.  The  Khabour  ii^'lf 
is  a  small  river  originating  in  the  union  of  several  litile 
brooks:  it  pursues  a  soutnerly  course  untd  it  is  joim^ 
by  the  westerly  course  of  the  Huali,  and  the  united  st team 
then  pursues  tnat  direction  to  the  Euphrates.  The  utmuMt 
rise  of  the  Euphrates,  during  the  Hoods  of  spring,  is  twelve 
feet;  that  of  the  Tigris  is  greater,  perhaps  twenty  feit 
(Niebuhr  says  twenty  at  Bagdad),  and  thus  sUrh inur.dt 
tions  are  sometimes  produced  as  are  mentioned  in  our  amui.t 
of  the  city.  The  tide  extends  farther  up  the  Euphrates  iIjwu 
the  Tigris  ;  it  reaches  in  the  former  river  to  the  distance  ot 
sixty  miles  from  Korna,  while  in  the  Tigris  it  scarcely  exiends 
to  more  than  thirty-flve  miles.  We  may  more  precisely 
indicate  the  limits  of  the  tide  in  both  rivers,  by  statiu^  that 
the  spot  is  marked  on  the  Euphrates  by  tlie  tomb  of  a 
Moslem  saint  called  Negaib,  on  the  western  bank ;  and  on 
the  Tigris  by  the  mouth  of  the  Deweish  canal:  tlie>e 
marks  are,  in  both  instances,  a  little  above  the  limits  of  the 
spring  tide.  In  the  season  of  ttood  the  tide  does  not  extend 
so  far  up  either  river  ;  but  the  disparity  between  the  t«o  is 
still  maintained.  At  such  seasons,  a  spectator  placed  at 
the  point  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers  may  observe  the  tide  Howing  up  the  Euphrates  cii 
the  one  hand,  while  the  strength  of  Ule  Tigris  forces  it  bark 
on  the  other.  On  account  of  the  two  large  cities  of  Mosul 
and  Bagdad  on  the  Tigris,  the  banks  of  that  river  may  be 
considered  more  populous  than  those  of  the  Euphrates :  Imt 
the  population  of  the  latter  is  distributed  among  a  greater 
number  of  towns  at)d  villages.  In  the  whole  distance 
between  Bagdad  and  Korna  on  the  Tigris  there  b  only  the 
miserable  village  of  Koote ;  but  the  parallel  distance  ou  the 
Euphrates  contains  many  villages,  and  some  small  fcoN\ns. 

(Considering  the  Tigris  to  enter  the  Pashalic  of  Bagdad 
at  the  point  where  it  receives  the  small  river  Kurnib,  the 
direct  distance  to  Korna  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
Euphrates ;  and  its  numerous  bends  probably  render  its 
actual  course  fully  as  loiig.  The  banks  of  both  n^ere 
become  very  low  as  they  approach  to  a  junction,  and  th«i&e 
of  the  united  stream  are  very  Hat.  But  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  maintain  a  steep  character  much  lower  down  than 
those  of  the  Euphrates.  The  Tigris  is  locally  called  the 
Sbatt-al-Dijile  until  it  arrives  at  the  canal  of  Shatt-al-Hie, 
when  it  recei^^es  the  name  of  6hatt-al-Amarah,  which  it 
retains  until  its  junction  with  the  Frat  The  river  recei\-es 
no  tributaries  from  Irak  Arabi,  &tid  the  only  stream  of  note 
that  enters  it  from  Aljezirah  is  the  Asas-umeer.  We  do 
not  find  this  river  laid  down  in  any  map,  and  its  course  has 
not  been  traced ;  but  Jt  enters  \h^  Tigris  iti  a  ttream  thirty 
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feet  wide  in  35°  26'  N.  lat,  and  tlie  natives  say  that  it 
cornes  down  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Siiyar.      From 
Korna  to  the  ruins  of  Ctesiphon  the  Tigris  receives  no 
river  on  its  eaatcm  bank ;   but  between  that  point  and 
Mosul  a  considerable  number  enter  it,  all  of  which  rise  in 
and  jlow  through  Koordistan.    The  principal  of  these  are 
the  Great  and  Little  Zab,  and  th^  Dialah.     The  Great 
Zah  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Persian  I^oordistan,  and 
pursues  a  north-westerly  direction,  until  it  is  joined  by  a 
small  stream  which  comes  4own  from  the  north;  it  then 
takes  a  south-westerly  direction,  and,  traversing  the  breadth 
of  Turkish  Koordistan,  empties  itself  with  rapidity  into  the 
Tigris  about  forty-five  miles  below  Mosul,  and  imparts  its 
own  turbid  character  to  the  subsequent  course  of  that  river. 
Its  breadth  where  it  enters  the  Tigris  does  not  exceed  60  feet, 
although  at  the  low-water  horse- ford  on  the  road  to  Mosul  it 
i&  at  least  200  he\  wide!    The  Little  Zah  is  a  narrow  but  deep 
river  which  rises  in  the  nearer  declivity  of  the  Koordistan 
mountains,  and  pursues  a  nearly  ^^^^ci  8.S.W.  course  of  )50 
miles  to  the  Tigris,  which  It  enters  in  lat.  35^  1 0',  where  its 
widtfi  19  only  25  feet,  althotigli  in  its  upper  course,  afler  it 
has  received  the  A^tuh  Su  tgptden  water)  at  Altun  Kupri 
(golden  bridge),  its  breadth  ts  nearly  three  times  as  great. 
}r,  however,  discharges  ap  jpamense  body  of  water  into  the 
Tigris,  wl)ich  immediately  aifiper  fortns  a  fearful  rapid  and 
fau,  which  greatly  endangers  the  ra^s  that  navigate  the  river 
between  Mosul  and  Bagd&fd.    J^e  Pialah  is  formea  by  the 
union  of  several  small  streams  in  the  mountains  behind 
Sulimanie]i ;  an4  after  jt  has  received  the  Holuan  an4 
Arwand  frofn  the  |(ermanshah  districts  it  t>ecomes  a  con- 
siderable river,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Tigris  ftbout 
five  miles  above  the  Tank  K^sra  at  Ctesiphop.    It  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  boats  a  little  above  its  mouth,  and  its  breadth 
Is  there  sixty  yards;   and  at  Bakooba,  about  forty  miles 
above  its  mouth,  it  rnay,  during  the  summer,  be  forded  on 
horseback,  although  ifs  strean^  is  very  rapid. 

The  Shatt-al-Arab  is  the  napae  given  to  the  united 
stream  of  the  Euphrates  and  T^gi'is*  ^^  should  perhaps 
prefer  to  call  the  united  stream  by  the  name  of  one  of  those 
rivers  :  but  the  natives  never  do  so — perhaps  from  inability 
to  fleterniine  to  lyhich  of  the  streams  the  distinction  is  most 
due ;  and  it  also  agrees  with  their  custom  of  calling  a  river  by 
difTerent  names  in  different  parts  of  its  course.  Our  Humber, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ouse  and  Trent,  is  a  parallel 
instance.  After  the  junction,  the  river  continues  the 
direction  which  the  Tigris  was  before  pursuing,  and  after 
a  course  of  about  150  miles  enters  the  Persian  Gulf  by 
a  sin<;le  embouchure.  The  Shatt-al-Arab  is  navigable,  in 
mid-stream,  for  vessels  of  500  tons  burden ;  but  towards  the 
banks  there  is  such  a  labyrinth  of  channels,  shallows,  and 
sandbanks,  as  renders  its  navigation  sometimes  difficult 
and  perplexing.  This  noble  river  receives  from  Persia  the 
Kerah,  and  communicates  dy  the  canal  of  Hafar  with  the 
Karoon.  The  Kerah  or  Kara-su  rises  in  Ardelan,  a  pro- 
vince of  Persian  Koordistan ;  and  after  collecting  all  the 
rivers  of  that  province  and  the  northern  portion  of  Luristan,  it 
Hows  with  a  very  tortuous  course  through  the  plains  of  Khu- 
sistan,  passing  near  the  ruins  of  Susa,  and  enters  the  Shatt- 
al-Arab  about  twenty  miles  below  Korna.  The  length  of 
its  whole  course  may  be  estimated  at  four  hundred  miles, 
and  its  width  a^  the  mouth  approximates  to  that  of  the 
Dialah.  The  Karmm  rises  on  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Koh-i-Zerd,  or  )ellow  mountain,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
which,  the  Zetndcrood,  the  river  of  Ispahan,  has  its  source. 
It  proceeds  westward,  but  in  passing  among  the  mountains 
of  Luristan  it  takes  a  S.S.W.  direction,  receiving  in  its 
passage  through  l^husistan  the  river  Abzal,  which  comes 
down  from  the  north ;  after  which  it  contains,  in  Kinneir's 
opinion,  a  greater  body  of  water  than  either  the  Tigris  or 
E u uhrates.  Whether,  however,  the  Abzal  joins  the  ICerah 
or  iCaroon  appears  still  uncertain.  Near  Sabla  it  receives 
the  Jerahi,  and  after  it  has  passed  Sabla  its  stream  di- 
vides into  two  principal  branclies,  one  of  which  proceeds 
westward,  as  if  to  enter  the  Shatt-al-Arab;  but  at  the 
distance  of  three  miles  from  that  river  it  rather  abruptly 
takes  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  flows  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  as  a  parallel  and  independent  stream.  Its  former 
direction  is,  however,  continued  by  an  artificial  cut,  through 
which  a  portion  of  its  waters  enter  the  Shatt-al-Arab. 
The  other  principal  branch  of  the  Kc  ^on  at  once  takes  a 
south-westerly  direction,  and  enters  the  Persian  Gulf  by 
three  distinct  channels ;  and  thus,  with  t}ie  main  stream  of 
^  Jerahif  mJH  (Uptincl  ciui^Dtf  ivm  ftpm  tb«  Delta  into 


the  sea  at  no  great  distance  from  eac'i  other,  an4  this  led 
earlv  observers  to  conclude  that  there  were  so  many  months 
of  tne  Shatt-al-Arab,  although,  in  point  of  fact,  that  river 
flows  in  a  single  stream  to  the  sea.  It  is  for  the  sake  of 
explaining  this  that  we  have  spoken  of  the  Karoon,  although 
that  river  does  not  flow  within  our  limits. 

The  country  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  from  lat, 
34°  to  Korna,  is  intersected  oy  the  dry  beds  of  many 
natural  and  artificial  canals.  Cme  or  two  of  the  lattei*  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bagdad  might  perhaps  be  made  availably 
Tjr  navigation  without  any  enormous  expense.  The  only 
canal  now  useful  is  the  natural  one  of  Shatt-sdHie  ;  it  is 
about  100  yards  in  width  where  it  opens  into  the  Tieris,  and 
is  navigable  during  eight  months  in  the  year,  but  becomes 
nearly  a  dry  bed  in  summer.  Its  stream  divides  at  about 
thirty-five  miles  from  the  Tigris,  and  afterwards  re-uniting 
forms  an  island  of  a  form  somewhat  oval,  and  about  thirty 
miles  long  by  fifteen  broad.  The  name  Shatt-al-Hie  is 
locally  limited  to  the  part  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
point  of  separation ;  the  western  branch  of  the  divided 
stream  is  called  Bu  Jehirat,  the  eastern  Shatt-al-Amah, 
and  the  re-united  stream  is  named  Subbil.  We  avail  our- 
selves of  this  opportunity  of  correcting  a  somewhat  serious 
error  in  all  the  maps  which  we  have  seen.  About  hall 
way  between  Koote  and  Korna,  a  river,  called  Mendeli,  some- 
times supposed  to  be  the  antient  Gyndes,  is  represented  to 
come  down  from  the  north  and  discharge  its  waters  into 
\he  Tigris.  A  stream  certainlv  appears  at  the  spot  indi- 
cated, but  it  is  the  Hid  or  Hud,  a  canal  which  receives  its 
stream  from  the  Tigris  and  conveys  it  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  to  the  Kerah.  Shortlv  after  leaving  the  Tigris,  it 
divides  into  several  branches,  Uie  principal  of  which  joins 
the  Kerah  about  sixteen  miles  from  Ilaweeza.  Besides 
such  waterless  natural  and  artificial  beds  as  we  have 
noticed,  others  may  be  traced  which  extend  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  might  have  been 
originally  Intended  not  only  to  serve  the  purposes  of  irriga 
tion  and  to  drain  the  marshes,  but  to  avoid  the  delay  and 
trouble  which  vessels  have  now  to  encounter  ifi  following 
the  windings  of  the  river.  The  most  important  of  tibese 
canals  is  the  Naharawan,  which  commenced  near  Samara 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Ti^s,  from  whence  its  remains  may 
still  be  traced  to  below  Koote ;  and  although  all  further 
traces  are  lost  in  the  marshes  of  Susiana,  it'appears  that  it 
originally  extended  to  the  Kerah.  It  receiveid  the  Dialah  in 
its  course,  and  it  is  a  fact  notorious  in  the  neighbour* 
hood,  that  the  existing  channel  of  that  river  from  the 
Naharawan  to  the  Tigris  is  of  comparatively  recent  forma- 
tion. Ruins  of  towns  on  both  sides  of  this  noble  canal,  and 
aqueducts  leading  from  it  towards  the  Hamereen  mountaina 
on  one  hand,  and  to  the  ruined  towns  of  the  Tigris  on  ths 
other,  remain  to  this  day.  Much  of  the  marshy  land  now 
existing  near  the  line  of  its  course  has  been  formed  by 
the  waters  once  carried  off  by  its  bed.  It  is  thus,  and  by 
their  grit  and  debris,  which  in  the  course  of  ages  have  been 
carried  far  around  by  inundations  and  winds,  that  the 
numerous  canals  and  aqueducts  which  once  fertilized  the 
country  now  contribute  to  increase  its  desolation. 

In  briefly  desciribing  the  surfiice  of  the  Pashahcof  Bagdad, 
we  shall  consider  separately  the  part  to  the  east  of  the 
Tigris,  that  to  the  wesi  of  the  Euphrates,  and  that  between 
the  two  rivers.  Of  these  three  portions  that  to  the  eaat  of 
the  Tigris  is  the  most  fertile.  In  this  part  of  his  territory 
the  Pasha  of  Bagdad  divides  with  the  Persians  the  country 
of  Koordistan  and  the  province  of  Khusistan.  As  the 
country  and  people  of  Koordistan  require  a  separate  notice* 
it  will  suffice  now  to  state  that  the  portk>n  of  Kooidistan 
nominally  subject  to  the  Turks  is  the  largest  and  finest  part 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  countries  of  Asia.  Koordistan 
is  altogether  a  hilly  country.  The  stern  and  lofty  summits 
of  the  centre  are  exchanged,  on  proceeding  towards  the 
borders,  for  wooded  and  vine-clad  huls,  which  incfese  many 
beautiful  plains,  fertile  valleys,  and  romantie  dells.  The 
Koords  who  live,  within  the  limits  of  the  Turkish  pashalio 
are  not  migratory.  They  are  principally  cultivators ;  and  are 
generally  governed  by  chieft  of  tneir  own  choice.  Their 
plains  and  valleys  produce  rice,  wheat,  barley,  sesame,  to- 
bacco, call-nuts,  and  all  sorts  of  fruits,  particularly  grapes. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  other  parts  of  the  pashahc  draw 
largely  upon  Koordistan  for  their  agricultural  produce. 
The  people  of  Koordistan  are  all  Soonees,  and  the  Persians, 
being  of  the  opposite  sect,  are  not  liked  by  them  so  well  as 
the  Turks.    Neverthelesg  the  Persians  have  aequired  gre«| 
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influence  among  the  Koords  of  the  Turkish  empire,  by  very 
adroit  interference  in  the  quarrels  of  the  chiefs  among  them- 
aelvea.  Sulimanieh,  Kerkook,  and  Erbil  are  the  principal 
towns  of  Turkish  Koordistan :  SuUmanieh  is  the  capital  of 
apashalic  of  the  same  name,  the  territories  of  which  are 
more  extensive  than  those  of  any  other  chief  in  that  part 
of  the  country ;  but  the  population  of  the  town  does  nof  ex- 
ceed 12,000. 

The  limits  of  Khusistan  are  so  variously  defined,  that,  in 
order  not  to  multiply  distinctions,  we  will  consider  it  nearly 
to  correspond  to  the  antient  Susiana,  and  to  comprehend 
the  country  between  the  mountains  of  Luristan  on  the 
east  and  the  Tigris  on  the  west,  and  between  the  Dialah 
on  the  north  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  south.  The 
climate  of  this  district  is,  on  the  whole,  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  city  of  Bagdad.  The  province  may  be  described  as 
actually  a  desert,  although  no  soil  could,  in  its  natural  state, 
De  more  fertile;  and  this  is  true  of  extensive  territories 
which  are  called  deserts  in  Western  Asia,  which  only  want 
water,  or  the  care  of  the  cultivator,  or  both,  to  become  lux- 
uriantly productive.  In  Khusistan,  however,  extensive  mo- 
rasses nave  been  formed  on  sites  once  inhabited,  and  the 
sands  of  positive  deserts  have  encroached  upon  its  once  fer- 
tile plains.  The  spota  that  still  retain  a  productive  soil  are 
chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers,  and  either  afford 
good  pastures  or  richly  repay  the  labour  of  cultivation. 
The  cultivated  districts  are  ^most  exclusively  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  Persia,  although  in  reality  the  southern 
naif  of  Persian  Khusistan,  and  nearly  all  of  Turkish  Khu- 
sistan, are  occupied  by  different  tribes  of  Arabs,  chiefly  the 
Chaab  and  Beni-Lam.  The  Persian  province  of  Shuster 
is  peculiarly  fovoured  by  Nature,  whose  blessings,  however, 
are  turned  to  very  small  account.  The  Chaab  sheik  derives 
his  principal  revenue  from  extensive  rice-grounds  and  plan- 
tations of  date-trees  on  the  Shatt-al  Arab,  on  the  Hafar,  and 
on  the  Jerahi  river.  The  dates  of  Khusistan  attain  very  high 
perfection,  and  those  produced  in  the  Mendeli  district  are 
considered  the  very  best  in  the  Bagdad  pashalic ;  which  is 
not  much  less  than  to  say  that  they  are  the  best  in  the  world. 

The  portion  of  the  pashalic  of  Bagdad  which  lies  to  the 
west  of  the  Euphrates  may  be  dismissed  very  briefly.  Be- 
yond the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  river,  the  whole  territory 
IS  a  desert  of  the  most  positive  character — sandy,  flat,  with- 
out herbage,  and  without  water.  The  banks  of  the  river 
are,  however,  very  fertile  in  many  parts,  and  the  annual 
overflowings  of  the  river  in  its  lower  course  form  the  most 
productive  rice-grounds  in  the  country. 

That  part  of  the  pashalic  which  is  comprehended  between 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  is  divided  into  Aljezirah  and 
Irak  Arabi.  The  former  is  that  portion  which  extends 
£pom  the  northern  limit  of  the  pashalic  to  the  point  where 
tiie  rivers  approach  each  other  near  Bagdad.  The  whole 
of  the  interior  of  this  region  is  a  complete  desert,  generally 
sandy,  and  sometimes  salt,  affording  only  the  unprofitable 
plants  to  which  such  a  soil  is  congenial.  The  surface  is 
less  even  than  that  of  the  Irak,  and  it  is  also  distinguished 
by  two  small  lakes,  both  of  which  are  salt.  The  banks  of 
the  rivers,  particularly  on  the  Tigris,  are  in  much  better 
condition  than  lower  down.  There  are  more  human  habita- 
tions, more  trees,  and  more  cultivation. 

Irak  Arabi,  the  most  fertile  of  countries  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  is  now  almost  a  complete  desert.  The  soil  may 
in  general  be  characterized  as  a  sandy  clay  in  a  great  degree 
covered  with  the  rubbish  of  ruined  towns  and  canals.  Of 
these  sufficient  traces  remain  to  afford  the  observer  some 
notion  of  a  system  of  irrigation  which,  for  its  extent,  and 
the  cost  and  labour  which  its  establishment  must  have 
required,  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  equalled.  The 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Shatt-al-Hie  are  not  so  per- 
fectly desolate  as  those  of  the  Tigris,  but  it  is  only  near 
rivers  and  canals  that  we  may  expect  any  redeeming  features 
in  the  scene.  On  the  Euphrates  the  territory  of  the  Khezail 
Arabs  may  be  described  as  rich  and  beautiful.  The  district 
is  not  indeed  very  large,  but  it  contains  rich  pastures  and 
good  cultivation,  with  numerous  villages  of  an  hospitable 
and  courteous  tribe. 

The  banks  of  the  rivers,  more  especially  the  Tigris,  are 
skirted  to  a  very  great  extent  with  the  tamarisk  shrub, 
which  in  some  places  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  feet,  and  tlw  liquorice  plantf  which  sometimes 
attains  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  These  two  form 
the  fire-wood  used  at  Bagdad  and  other  places.  The  willow 
and  poplar  also  fiwquently  appear  as  shrubs*  but  they  are 


not  so  common  as  the  former.    Tradition  states  that  the 
castor-oil  plant  once  grew  luxuriantly  in  the  country,  but 
now  there  is  only  one  specimen,  which  grows  as  a  tree  on  the 
site  of  antient  Ctesiphon.   The  asclepiag  Sj^riaca  is  tall  and 
abundant  in  some  places ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  its 
follicles  are,  when  young,  eaten  as  beans  by  the  A^bs, 
although  with  us  this  lactescent  tribe  is  deemed  poisonous, 
and  unfit  for  the  food  of  man.    The  carob  plant  {ceratonia 
siliqua)  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet. 
Camel-thorn  {kedysarum  alhagi)  is  very  common,  and  a 
species  of  buck -thorn  is  seen  occasionally,  as  well  as  the 
blackberry  bush.    The  caper  shrub  is  rather  common ;  the 
Arabs  express  a  sweet  juic«  irom  its  berries,  and  eat  the 
leaves  as  we  do  spinach.  Among  the  other  plants  which  fringe 
this  desolate  region  the  most  common  are,  a  rare  species  of 
rue ;  rumex,  not  very  common ;  chenopocUum  mueroncUum, 
very  abundant;   colocynth^  the    horizontal  runners   and 
gourds  of  which  overspread  large  tracts  of  ground  behind 
the  brushwood  which  skirts  the  rivers ;  a  beautiful  species 
of   mesembrianthemum ;  ceniaurea,  very  common;  litho- 
spermum  and  heliotrope  are  seen  occasionally;  and  lydism 
and  a  beautiful  twining  species  otiolanum  are  very  common, 
particularly  the  former.    The  marshes  near  the  Tigris  are 
m  some  parts  thickly  covered,  m  the  spring,  for  the  extent 
of  many  miles,  with  the  blossoms  of  the  white  floating  crow- 
foot.   A  species  of  carex  and  of  cUopecurua  complete  a  list 
prepared  from  actual  although  rather  cursory  observation. 
Of  the  cultivated  fruit  trees,  near  the  towns,  the  date  is  by 
far  the  most  important,  as  it  contributes  largely  to  the  sulh 
sistence  of  the  population.    Grapes,  figs,  pomegranates, 
quinces,  &c.,  are  very  good  and  abundant ;  but  apples,  pears, 
oranges,  &c.,  are  of  inferior  size  and  quality ;  and  cher- 
ries, gooseberries,  strawberries,  and  currants  are  unknown. 
Melons,  cucumbers,  and  onions,  with  other  cucurbitacea  and 
osphodeleiB,  are  most  abundant  and  excellent ;  but  of  these, 
as  well  as  of  fruits  and  of  cruciferous  and  leguminous  plants, 
it  may,  with  few  exceptions,  be  stated  that  the  species  which 
are  the  rarest  in  this  country  are  the  most  common  in  the 
Bagdad  pashalic. 

The  principal  wild  birds  of  tliis  region  are  black  partridges, 
snipes,  and  wild  doves  ;  the  lakes  and  marshes  abound 
with  wild  geese  and  ducks,  widgeons,  and  pelicans.  The 
common  fowl  and  pigeons  are  the  only  domestic  birds. 
There  are  no  turkeys ;  and  geese  and  ducks  are  not  domesti- 
cated. The  wild  animals  are  gazelles,  lions,  jackals,  hogs, 
and  hares.  The  lions  are  not  numerous,  and  their  haunts 
are  chiefly  among  the  sepulchral  barrows  of  the  Tigris. 
The  jackals  are  more  abundant  and  troublesome,  and  when 
they  find  an  opportunity  enter  the  towns  and  villages  during 
the  night.  The  domestic  animals  are  horses,  asses,  mules, 
buffaloes,  single-humped  camels,  and  dromedaries.  The 
horse  of  the  country  is  a  most  beautiful  animal.  As  beef  is 
not  an  article  of  food,  oxen  are  not  reared  for  slaughter; 
but  they  are  much  employed  in  agricultural  labour. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  direct  authority  of  the 
pasha  of  Bagdad  extends  over  the  whole  of  this  territory 
of  at  least  100,000  square  miles.  In  the  north  the  pasha  of 
Mosul  is  appointed  immediately  by  the  sultan,  and  governs 
a  small  territory  in  some  degree  of  independence,  although 
he  usually  acts  as  if  overawed  by  his  great  neighbour,  to 
the  north-east  the  Koords  take  care  that  the  yoke  of  Bagdad 
shall  not  lie  heavy  upon  them ;  and,  latterly,  the  Persian 
government  has  much  extended  its  influence  and  power  in 
that  direction.  In  the  south,  with  the  exception  of  the 
small  districts  around  the  few  towns,  the  Arabs  are  the  actual 
masters  of  all  the  country  from  Bagdad  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  from  the  mountains  of  Luristan  to  the  frontier  of 
Arabia  Proper.  The  sheiks  acknowledge  a  sort  of  de- 
pendence upon  the  pasha,  with  a  sincerity  proportioned  to 
the  strength  of  his  government  Their  dependence  is,  how* 
ever,  precarious  and  uncertain  at  best,  and  in  the  most 
favourable  times  it  is  as  much  as  he  can  do  to  restrain  them 
from  ruining  the  commerce  of  the  city  by  their  depredations 
on  the  merchandise  transported  by  water  and  by  land.  They, 
and  some  of  the  Koordish  chiefs,  are  bound  to  furnish  the 
pasha  in  time  of  need  with  a  certain  number  of  arme<l 
men ;  and  if  these  contingents  were  properly  furnished,  the 
forces  of  the  pashalic  in  time  of  war  ought  to  amount  to 
about  twenty  thousand  men,  but  the  regular  forces  of  the 
pasha  scarcely  exceed  three  thousand  men,  part  of  wbon« 
have  had  some  notions  of  discipline  instilled  into  them  hy 
European  officers.  This  small  body  must  in  all  cases  form 
the  principal  dependence  of  the  pasha,  who  cannot  with  any 
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tolerable  confidence  calculate  on  his  Arabian  and  Koordisli 
troops,  unless  the  case  be  such  as  to  make  it  manifestly 
their  interest  to  bring  their  forces  forward. 

As  the  above  article  maybe  found  in  some  points  to  differ 
from  previous  accounts,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  it  has  been 
drawn  up  chieHy  firom  personal  observation,  and  from  un- 
published papers  and  maps,  for  access  to  which  the  writer 
is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Taylor, 
the  British  resident  at  Bagdad. 

BAGDAD,  a  large  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  formerly  (he 
capital  of  the  great  empire  of  the  caliphs,  and  now  of  a 
pashalic  of  ite  own  name.  It  is  in  33"*  20'  N.  lat  and 
44"  24'  E.  long.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  about  200 
miles,  in  a  direct  line,  above  the  junction  of  that  river  with 
the  Euphrates,  and  300  miles  above  the  point  where  the 
united  stream  enters  the  Persian  Gulf 

The  external  appearance  of  the  city  does  not  disappoint 
the  expectations  which  may  have  been  formed  from  eastern 
history  and  romance.  It  stands  in  a  forest  of  date-trees, 
which  conceal  the  meanness  of  its  buildings  from  the 
approaching  stranger,  but  allow  such  ehmpses  of  its  splen- 
did minarets  and  domes  as  prevent  him  from  suspecting 
that  the  antient  glory  of  Bagdad  has  entirely  departed. 

Bagdad  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Tigris.  It  was 
originally  built  on  the  western  bank  of  that  noble  stream ; 
but  the  court  ha\ing  been  removed,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  century,  to  the  opposite  side,  the  more  respectable 
part  of  the  population  gradually  followed,  and  the  original 
site  became  a  sort  of  suburb,  inhabited  chiefly  by  the 
poor.  This  is  the  present  state  of  the  town,  the  whole  of 
vhtch,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  is  surrounded  by  a  high 
and  thick  wall  of  brick  and  mud,  which  is  flanked  at  regular 
dt:itances  with  round  embattled  towers.  8ome  of  these  were 
constructed  in  the  time  of  the  caliphs,  and  in  workmanship 
and  size  greatly  exceed  those  of  more  modem  date,  and  are 
now  mounted  with  cannon  in  no  very  serviceable  condition. 
The  citadel  is  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  at  the 
point  within  the  wall  where  it  abuts  on  the  river,  to  the  north 
of  the  city.  It  commands  the  communication  across  the 
river,  but  it  is  not  of  great  extent,  nor  are  its  fortifications 
much  above  the  general  level  of  the  ramparts  of  the  city. 
It  serves  as  an  arsenal  and  barrack.  The  whole  city 
wall  on  both  sides  of  the  river  is  about  five  miles  in 
circumference;  but  a  large  portion  of  the  area  which  it 
incloses  is  laid  out  in  gardens  and  plantations  of  date 
trees.  Under  the  wall  there  is  a  dry  ditch  of  considerable 
depth,  which  may,  when  occasion  requires,  be  filled  from 
the  river.  We  ought  not  to  judge  of  Eastern  fortifica- 
tions by  European  rules.  Successive  travellers  had  spoken 
of  those  of  Bagdad  with  contempt ;  but  they  have,  m  the 
recent  troubles,  been  found  adequate  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  intended. 

The  interior  of  Bagdad  miserably  disappoints  the  expec- 
tations which  the  exterior  view  may  have  raised.  It  is 
built  on  no  regular  plan,  and  there  are  few  towns,  even  in 
Asia,  the  streets  of  which  are  so  narrow  and  tortuous.  They 
arc  not  paved ;  they  are  fiill  of  inequalities,  occasioned  by 
deposits  of  rubbish,  and  rendered  disgusting  by  dead  car- 
cases and  all  manner  of  filth,  which  would  endanger  the 
public  health,  were  not  the  most  noxious  part  speedily  re- 
moved by  the  numbers  of  unowned  and  half-savage  dogs. 

In  general,  the  houses  do  not,  as  in  Western  Turkey,  pre- 
sent any  windows  to  the  street.    Instead  of  a  regular  front 
with  windows,  there  are  high  walls  pierced  by  low  and  mean- 
looking  doors ;  but  in  some  of  the  better  streets,  the  Turkish 
kiosk,  or  large  projecting  window,  or  else  the  Persian  lattice, 
occasionally  occur.    The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  kiln- 
burnt  bricks,  which  are  not.  when  new,  much  unlike  those 
employed  in  London,  either  in  shape  or  colour:  but  new 
bricks  are  rarely  employed  unless  in  public  buildings,  as  old 
ones  can  be  easily  obtained  by  turning  up  the  ground  in 
almost  any  direction  around  the  city.    The  walls  are,  to  ap- 
pearance, of  very  great  solidity  and  thickness ;  but  they  are 
only  faced  with  bnck,  the  space  between  being  filled  up  with 
earth  and  rubbish.    The  houses  are  much  higher  than  those 
in  Persia.    The  latter  have  seldom  more  than  one  floor, 
with  perhaps  a  cellar  for  lumber ;  but  the  houses  at  Bagdad 
have  two  floors  besides  the  habitable  cellars.    The  ground 
flix>r  is  occupied  with  baths,  store-rooms,  and  servants' 
ofllces.    The  first  floor  contains  the  state  and  family  rooms. 
The  great  height  of  the  apartments  on  this  floor  makes  the 
house  as  high  as  one  of  twp  stories  in  this  country.    The 
splendid  and  olten  elegant  appearance  of  these  rooms  pre- 


sents a  striking  contrast  to  the  filthy  and  beggarly  aspect  of 
the  streets.  The  rooms  have  often  vaulted  ceilings,  which 
are  decorated  with  chequered  work  and  mouldings  in  very 
good  taste.  They  are  amply  provided  with  windows  of  co- 
loured glass,  and  the  walls  are  so  profusely  ornamented  with 
gilding,  painting,  and  inlaid  mirrors,  as  to  make  a  stronger 
impression  on  a  stranger  than  a  detailed  examination  will, 

Esrhaps,  be  found  to  confirm.  The  buildings  of  a  house  in 
agdad  commonly  occupy  two  or  three  sides  of  the  interior 
of  a  square  court.  In  this  court,  which  is  paved  with  squared 
stones,  some  date  trees  are  usually  planted ;  and  there  is 
frequently  a  fountain  in  the  centre.  Access  to  the  first 
floor  is  afforded  by  external  stairs  of  stone,  which  conduct 
to  the  verandah,  into  which  all  the  doors  of  that  floor  open. 
This  verandah,  which  is  supported  by  the  walls  of  the  ground 
floor,  is  generally  wide,  and  paved  with  squared  stones,  and 
its  boarded  covering  and  carved  screen  are  supported  by 
pillars  of  wood,  the  capitals  of  which  are  often  very  curious. 

In  Bagdad,  as  in  all  other  Turkish  cities,  the  only  public 
buildings  of  note  are  the  mosques,  the  khans  or  caravanserais, 
and  the  bazaars.  There  are  said  to  be  about  1 00  mosques  in 
the  town ;  but  not  more  than  thirty  are  distinguished,  in  a 
general  view  of  the  city,  by  domes  and  minarets.  The 
domes  are  remarkable  not  less  for  their  unusual  height  than 
for  being  covered  with  glazed  tiles,  of  various  colours,  chiefly 
green,  blue,  black  and  white*  disposed  with  considerable 
taste.  The  minarets,  which  are  more  massive  in  their 
structure  than  those  of  Constantinople,  and  are  without  the 
conical  termination  which  the  latter  exhibit,  are  also  glazed, 
but  in  better  taste  than  the  domes,  the  colour  being  of  alight 
brown,  with  a  different  colour  to  mark  the  lines  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  bricks.  These  lofty  minarets  and  beau- 
tifully-shaped domes  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun  with  very 
brilliant  effect.  Some  of  the  more  antient  towers  are  sur- 
mounted by  the  nests  of  storks,  the  diameter  of  which 
nearly  corresponds  with  that  of  the  structure. 

The  bazaars  of  Bagdad  are  numerous  and  extensive,  but 
are  in  appearance  much  inferior  to  those  of  some  other 
oriental  cities  of  less  note.  Many  of  the  streets  of  shops 
which  compose  them  are  long,  tolerably  wide  and  straight, 
and  vaulted,  in  the  usual  manner,  with  bcidkwork ;  many 
others  are  narrow,  and  covered  only  with  a  roof  of  straw, 
dried  leaves,  or  branches  of  trees,  supported  on  flat  beams 
laid  across.  The  bazaars  are,  in  ordinary  times,  well  sup- 
plied with  oriental  produce  and  manufactures.  The  baths, 
as  in  all  other  oriental  towns,  aro  numerous.  The  khans, 
or  caravanserais,  which  amount  to  about  thirty,  do  not  de- 
mand particular  notice :  they  are  inferior  to  those  of  some 
other  1  urkish  towns,  and  do  not  admit  of  the  least  com- 
parison with  those  of  Persia. 

The  communication  between  the  two  parts  of  the  city 
divided  by  the  Tigris  is  by  means  of  a  briage  of  thirty  pon- 
toons. Another  mode  of  communication  is  by  means  of 
large  round  baskets,  coated  with  bitumen,  which  are  the 
wherries  of  the  Tigris,  Euphrates,  and  Dialah.  The  river 
is  about  750  feet  wide,  in  full  stream,  at  Bagdad,  and  the 
rapidity  of  its  course  varies  with  the  season.  Its  waters 
are  very  turbid,  although  perfectly  clear  at  Mosul,  and 
until  the  Great  Zab  enters  the  Tigris. 

The  existing  antient  remains  in  Bagdad  are  very  few ; 
but  these  few  far  exceed  any  of  the  modem  structures  in 
solidity  and  elegance.  There  are  three  or  four  mosques, 
the  oldest  of  which  was  built  by  Mansur*8  successor  in  Uie 
year  785,  and  has  now  only  remaining  a  minaret  which  is 
said  to  be  the  highest  in  the  city,  near  the  eentje  of  which 
it  stands.  It  commands  a  most  extensive  view  over  the 
town  and  a4jacent  country,  and  on  a  clear  day  Uie  Tank 
Kesra  at  Ctesiphon  can  be  distinctly  perceived  from  it. 
Of  the  mosques  of  more  modern  date,  that  of  Abdul  Kadder, 
although  rivalled  by  two  or  three  others,  is  the  largest  and 
finest.  Underneath  its  lofty  and  beautiftil  dome  are  de- 
posited the  bones  of  a  famous  Sonni  doctor  of  the  above 
name,  who  lived  at  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  who  is  considered  the  patron  saint  of  Bagdad.  This 
moaque  is  well  supplied  with  water  by  a  canal  from  the 
river,  and  the  court  is  furnished  with  a  vast  number  of  cells 
for  the  accommodation  of  three  hundred  devotees,  who  are 
supported  from  the  fiinds  of  the  establishment.  Bagdad 
was  at  one  time  the  Athens  of  Mohammedan  Asia,  and 
the  seat  of,  perhaps,  more  science  than  at  that  time  existed 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  college,  founded  in  the 
year  1233  by  the  Caliph  Moostanser  Billui,  acquired  great 
fame  in  the  £a9t:  it  still  oxistSf  m  »  buMng,  near  tha 
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bridge  of  boats,  but  it  has  been  transformed  into  a  khan, 
and  the  old  kitchen  is  now  the  custom-house.    There  are 
six  gates  in  the  entire  wall ;  three  to  each  portion  of  the 
city,  as  divided  by  the  Tigris.    The  largest  and  finest  is 
the  Talism  gate,  which,  according  to  an  oriental  custom,  was 
walled  up  when  sultan  Murad  IV.  had  passed  through  it 
on  his  return  to  Constantinople,  after  he  had  recovered 
Bagdad  from  the  Persians.    It  has  never  since  been  opened. 
Outside  the  walls,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  there  is 
a  large  burial-ground,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  tomb 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  wife  of  the  Caliph  Harun  al 
Raschid,  the  famous  Zobeide  of  the  '  Thousand  and  One 
Nights.*  It  was  erected  by  the  caliph's  second  son  Abdallah 
al  Marooon,  and  is  an  octangular  structure,  capped  by  a 
cone  which  much  resembles  a  pine-apple  in  shape.    The 
ruins  and  foundations  of  old  buildings,  and  even  the  lines 
of  streets,  may  be  traced  to  a  great  distance  beyond  the  pre- 
sent walls  of  the  town.    On  the  western  side  these  remains 
extend  nearly  to  Agerkuf,  or  the  *  Mound  of  Nirarod,'  as 
it  is  called  by  the  natives.    This  structure  must  originally 
have  stood  at  no  great  distance  from  the  gates  of  the  antient 
city.    It  is  now  reduced  by  time  to  a  shapeless  mass  of 
brickwork  about  126  feet  in  height,  100  feet  in  diameter, 
and  300  feet  in  circumference  at  the  lower  part,  which, 
however,  is  much  above  the  real  base.    The  natives  think, 
and  travellers  generally  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  it  was 
originally  intended  as  a  beacon  on  which  signal-fires  might 
be  kindled.    But  the  late  Bishop  of  Babylon,  M.  Coupperie 
Cm  a  letter  published  in  the  Annates  de  V Association  de  la 
Propagation  de  la  Foi,  1830),  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  it 
was  designed  for  a  grand  observatory;  and  the  zeal  with 
which  astronomy  was  cultivated  in  this  country,  as  well  under 
the  Arabian  caliphs  as  in  times  more  antient,  renders  this 
conjecture  as  probable  as  any  we  have  seen.    There  is  a 
view  of  this  mass  of  brickwork  in  Ives's  Travels,  p.  298 ; 
and  in  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  277.    (See 
Niebuhr's  account  of  it,  Beisebeschreibung  nack  Arabien, 
&c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  305.) 

The  climate  of  Bagdad  is  salubrious,  but  intensely  hot  in 
summer.  From  our  own  carefully- registered  observations, 
duting  a  year  in  which  the  temperature  was  considered  by 
the  natives  to  have  been  at  a  fair  average,  the  summer  heat 
seems  to  be  rather  exaggerated  by  some  travellers.  It  is 
still,  however,  much  greater  than  the  geographical  position 
of  the  place  would  lead  a  person  to  expect ;  and  this  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  its  situation  in  a  vast  naked  plain  on 
the  borders  of  a  desert,  as  well  as  by  the  prevalence,  during 
nart  of  the  summer,  of  the  hot  wind,  the  sarnie L  This  wind 
.8  popularly  considered  to  prevail  during  forty  days,  but 
its  actual  duration  is  often  twice  as  long ;  during  which 
period  it  commonly  rises  about  noon,  or  somewhat  earlier, 
and  continues  until  three  or  four  o  clock  in  the  afternoon. 
It  is  felt  like  a  gentle  breeze  which  has  just  passed  over  the 
mouth  of  a  lime-kiln.  At  Bagdad  it  does  not  appear  to 
produce  any  bad  efibct,  either  upon  the  health  or  lives  of 
the  natives,  or  even  of  Europeans.  Its  heat,  nevertheless, 
and  that  of  the  summer  months  in  general,  is  so  oppressive 
and  relaxing,  and  of  such  long  continuance — without  the 
intervention  of  storms,  or  showers,  or  cloudy  days — that  the 
spot  would  at  that  season  scarcely  be  habitable  but  for  two 
compensating  circumstances :  one  of  these  is  the  bracing 
coolness  of  the  nights,  to  enjoy  which  the  people  sleep  upon 
the  fiat  roofs  of  their  houses  from  the  middle  of  May  to 
the  latter  part  of  September ;  the  other  is  provided  by  the 
people  themselves,  who  have  under  their  houses  spacious 
vaulted  cellars,  called  serdaubs,  in  which  persons  whose 
circumstances  or  occupations  allow  it  live  almost  entirely  by 
day  during  the  summer  season.  These  cellars  are  rather 
gloomy  al^des  ;  the  light  is  very  sparingly  admitted ;  but 
the  apartments  are  well  ventilated  by  excellent  wind-chim- 
neys, which  appear  on  the  house-tops  like  massive  towers 
strengthening  and  crowning  the  parapet.  On  these  venti- 
lators the  numerous  storks  which  frequent  the  city  in  the 
summer  build  their  vast  cylindrical  nests.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  people  are  in  the  habit  of  complaining  more  when 
the  summer  temperature  does  not  attain  its  usual  height 
than  when  it  exceeds.  They  say  that,  in  a  summer  less 
than  usually  warm,  sickness  abounds  in  the  city ;  and  me- 
dical men,  to  whom  this  has  been  mentioned,  are  of  opinion, 
that,  having  been  all  their  lives  accustomed  to  the  discharge 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  perspiration  in  summer,  any  con- 
siderable diminution  of  that  quantity  may  operate  injuriously 
on  the  health  of  the  people. 


Snow   never  falls  at  Bagdad,  apd  hail  very  seldom. 
In  the  month  of  January,  the  freezing  of  towels  hung  to  dry 
upon  the  river,  and  the  formation  of  a  thfn  surface  of  ice 
upon  water  left  standing  in  ju^s  in  the  open  ^ir,  are  re- 
garded as  indications  of  a  surprising  degree  of  cold.    The 
people,  nevertheless,  suffer  more  from  the  cold  of  winter 
than  woi^ld  be  imagined :  thi^  arises  from  their  rooins  being 
exclusively  constructed  for  summer  use ;  and  trova  the  tem- 
perature of  the  same  rooms  being  very  little  h^ightene(t 
oy  the  braziers  or  earthen  pans  of  charcoal  wbiph,  in  the 
absence  of  stoves  and  fire-places,  are  employed.    On  the 
subject  of  temperature,  tbe  following  table,  although  not 
so  complete  as  (pight  \>e  desired,  will  be  found  to  affutd 
more  information  ttian  has  been  hitherto  furnished.    It 
shows  the  highest  and  lowest  observed  temperature  for  every 
month  in  the  year  in  three  different  situations.    As  our 
observations  commenced  in  the  middle  of  April,  1830,  and 
concluded  early  in  March,  1831,  the  lowest  temperature  d 
the  former  month,  and  the  highest  of  the  latter,  could  not 
be  obtained,  and  are  not  stated.  The  time  of  o))servation  was 
changed  with  the  length  of  the  days,  from  half  past  six  to 
eight  o'clock  ii)  the  morning,  and  IVom  two  to  three  in  the 
afternoon.    The  first  observation  w?«  in  an  ordinarj-  inha- 
bited room,  the  second  was  in  the  verandah,  and  the  third 
on  the  house>top.    Summers  considerably  warmer  than  this 
of  which  we  speak  are  not  unusual;  biit  a  colder  winter  is 
exceedingly  rare. 
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At  three  in  the  afternoon,  during  the  warmest  months,  it 
was  generally  ibtind  that  the  temperature  in  the  inhabited 
cellars  was  two  or  three  degrees  less  than  it  had  been  ip  the 
ordinary  rooms  at  fight  pVlock  in  the  morning  of  tbe  i^ame 
days. 

A  drop  of  rain  rarely  falls  at  Bagdad  later  than  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  or  earlier  than  towards  the  ei^d  of  Scjitem- 
ber.  .  After  the  end  of  September,  the  rains  are  copious  for 
a  time,  but  the  winter  is,  ou  the  whole,  dry  ;  and  although 
we  do  not  possess  a  minute  register  of  every  rainy  day,  we 
think  we  may  safely  state  that  the  number  of  days  on  which 
any  rain  falls,  in  the  whole  year,  does  not  exceed  twenty- 
five.  Nevertheless,  the  autumnal  rains  at  Bagdad,  and  other 
parts  of  the  country,  are  so  hea^7,  that  the  Tijjris,  which 
sinks  greatly  during  the  summer  months,  agam  fills  its 
channel  and  becomes  a  powerful  and  majestic  stream.  This 
occurs  again  in  the  spring  when  the  snows  dissolve  on  the 
distant  mountains.  The  low  lands  on  both  sides  of  this 
river  and  the  Euphrates  are  then  inundated ;  and  when  tbe 
fall  of  snow  has  been  very  great  in  the  preceding  wintei; 
the  country  between  and  beyond  the  two  rivers,  in  the  lover 
part  of  their  course,  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  vast  lake, 
in  which  the  elevated  grounds  look  like  islands,  and  the 
towns  and  villages  are  also  insulated.  Perhaps  the  history 
of  this  city  does  not  offer  an  instance  of  an  inundation  so 
calamitous  as  that  of  the  year  1831,  when  the  flood  was  so 
extensive  and  of  such  long  duration,  that  tbe  waters  found 
an  entrance  to  the  city,  and  so  many  buildings  were  swept 
away  by  the  first  irruption,  and  so  many  more  were  under- 
mined and  fell  from  the  long  continuance  of  the  water  in 
the  cellars  and  tbe  streets,  that  fhlly  one-half  of  the  town 
was  ruined,  with  little  prospect  that  it  will  speedily  recover. 
Thousands  of  lives  were  also  destroyed ;  and  as  tbe  most 
destructive  plague  which  had  visited  Bagdad  for  sixty  years 
was  at  the  same  time  raging,  the  combined  operation  of 
these  calamities  reduced  the  population  from  about  75,000 
to  20,000  or  25,000.  Our  latest  advices  do  not  inform  u* 
that  any  great  progress  has  been  made  in  re-buildiDg  the 
town  or  restoring  its  populatioii* 
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The  plague  is  observed  to  visit  Bagdad  at  intervals  of  ten 
years ;  but  the  amount  of  destruction  which  it  generally 
effects  is  exceedingly  light  compared  with  that  to  which  we 
have  Just  adverted.  There  is  only  one  other  malady  to 
which  the  Bagdadees  are  much  exposed  that  we  need  parti- 
cularly mention:  it  is  a  cutaneous  disorder,  which  some 
call  the  '  Aleppo  malady,'  and  others  the  '  Aleppo  button  ;* 
but  although  Aleppo  may  be  its  native  city,  it  is  not  so  pre- 
valent there  as  at  Bagdad.  It  is  first  a  tumour,  and  then  a 
wide,  deep,  and  distressing  ulcer,  for  tho  cure  of  which  no 
means  have  hitherto  been  found,  until,  after  six  or  eight 
months,  it  heals  of  itself  It  leaves  an  ugly  and  indelible 
scar,  and  as  one  seldom  comes  alone,  and  cbildreu  are  gene- 
rally attacked  in  the  face,  the  countenance  suffers  so  greatly 
in  consequence,  that  the  people  of  Bagdad  nlay,  without 
injustice, be  considered  the  ugliest  people  in  Turkey.  Adults 
are  generally  attacked  in  the  limbs.  It  is  said  that  those 
who  have  once  suffered  this  disorder  are  exempt  from  future 
attacks. 

The  population  of  Bagdad  is  exceedingly  mixed ;  and  the 
very  distinctive  dresses  of  each  people  clearly  indicate  the 
component  parts  of  the  population.    The  Osmanli  Turks 
scarcely  ever  wear  at  Bagaad  the  embroidered  jacket,  capa- 
cious trowsers,  and  close  cap  so  common  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  capital :  the  civil  dress  prevails — the  long  loose 
gowns  of  cotton,  muslin,  or  silk,  with  wide  shapeless  cloaks 
of  broadcloth  or  shalloon ;  while  the  red  cap,  with  its  blue 
tassel,  instead  of  fitting  close  to  the  head,  hangs  loosely 
backward,  and  is  wound  about  with  white  muslin,  flowered 
with  gold.    Christians  dress  much  in  the  same  manner. 
They  are  not,  as  in  many  other  towns,  restricted  from  light 
colours  in  their  dress,  or  fW>m  wearing  yellow  slippers ;  but 
they  are  expected  to  abstain  altogether  from  green  colours 
and  from  white  turbans.    The  Jews  are  generally  distin- 
guished by  having  their  red  caps  fitting  close  to  the  head, 
with  only  a  yeUow  handkerchief  tied  around  them.    As  the 
religious  are  not  distinguished  in  the  same  manner  in  other 
Turkish  towns,  it  is  worth  while  to  mention  this.     The 
Arabs  form  a  very  important  part  of  the  resident  population, 
besides  a  large  nurooer  from  the  desert  as  occasional  so- 
journers.    They  are  distinguished  chiefly  by  their  head- 
dress, which  consists  of  a  coarse  shawl  of  silk  and  cotton, 
with  wide  stripes  of  red  and  yellow ;  this  is  fblded  triangu- 
larly, and  laid  upon  the  head,  around  which  a  thick  roller 
of  brown  worsted  is  then  passed.    The  ends  of  the  shawl 
cover  the  neck  and  shoulders ;  and  as  it  is  also  Airnished 
with  a  fhnge  of  knotted  strings  which  hang  down  the  back, 
it  helps  to  give  a  wild  appearance  to  the  Arab  oount^ance. 
They  are  also  distinguisned  by  their  wide  sleeveless  cloaks, 
which  are  wholly  black,  or  White  with  a  wide  stripe  of  blue, 
brown,  or  red.    This  cloak  {abba)  is  made  of  hair  and  wool, 
and  when  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  leathern  belt,  it  generally, 
with  a  coarse  shirt  underneath,  forms  the  entire  dress  of  an 
Arab.    His  turban  also  distinguishes  the  Kooid :  it  is  fVe- 
Quently  of  silk,  with  stripes  of  blue,  red,  and  white;  and  its 
fringe  of  knotted  strings,  though  hot  so  long  as  in  the  Arab 
turban,  which  is  also  differently  worn,  excellently  sets  off 
the  bold,  grave,  and  strongly-marked  coiintenance  of  the 
pure   Koord.    Then  there  are,  in  considerable  numbers, 
the  active  and  animated  subjects  of  the  Persian  king, 
in  their  curly,  black,  and  conical  caps,  high-heeled  slippers, 
and  gowns  of  green  or  blue,  which  ai«  distinguished  fVom 
those  of  other  eastern  people  by  their  tightness  in  the  body 
and  the  sleeves.    Such  are  the  figures  which,  on  horseback 
or  on  foot,  appear  in  the  streets  of  Bagdad,  or  sit  smoking  by 
the  way-side.    It  would  be  incorrect  and  impossible  to  com- 
prehend these  various  masses  of  people  under  one  general 
character.    They  can  only  be  spoken  of  in  the  mass  with  a 
reference  to  their  knowledge ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  they 
are  prejudiced,  self-conceited,  and  bigoted,  because  they 
are  profoundly  ignorant.    There  is  not  among  them  that 
due  proportion  of  informed  and  educated  ihen  which  re- 
deems the  character  of  a  people.    In  those  countries,  two- 
thirds  of  the  small  amount  of  knowledge  which  is  the  object  of 
the  education  afforded  to  the  higher  classes,  is  not  worth  know- 
ing.  The  Armenians  are  decidedly  the  besMnformed  people 
in  the  city.    Many  of  them  have  been  in  India,  and  several 
have  spent  much  of  their  lives  in  that  country.    They  have 
thus  become  acquainted  with  English  manners,  institutions, 
and  modes  of  government ;  and  through  them  inueh  infor- 
mation is  communicated  to  their  countrymen  who  have  not 
enjoyed  a  similar  advahtage.    They>  and  the  more  respeet- 
able  Moslem  merchants  ia  the  town,  long  for  such  security 


of  property  and  person  as  is  enjoyed  under  the  British 
government  in  India.  This,  combined  with  the  presence  of 
an  £nglish  resident,  who  is  much  respected  and  possesses 
great  influence,  secures  a  European  from  that  open  in- 
sult to  which  he  is  much  exposed  in  many  Mohammedan 
towns. 

We  cannot  give  any  precise  statement  of  the  numerical 
proportion  of  the  different  parts  of  the  population ;  but  it  is 
perhaps  an  approximation  to  state  that  four- fifths  of  the 
entire  number  are  Turks  and  Arabs  in  nearly  equal  pro- 
portions. In  the  remaining  fifth  the  Jews  are  apparently 
the  most  numerous.  To  them  the  vicinity  is  consecrated,  by 
the  recollections  of  their  captivity,  and  by  the  tombs  of 
the  prophets  Ezekiel  and  Ezra.  The  latter  is  situated 
not  far  above  the  point  where  the  Tigris  joins  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  forms  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  both  Jews 
and  Moslems. 

The  only  women  in  Bagdad  who  exhibit  any  part  of  the 
face  in  the  streets  are  the  Arab  females.  Their  dress  con- 
sists in  general  of  an  exceedingly  wide  chemise  of  red  or 
blue  cotton,  to  which  in  winter  is  added  one  of  the  same 
cloaks  that  are  worn  by  the  men.  They  seldom  wear  shoes, 
and  never  stockings ;  but  about  the  head  they  wear  a  msss 
of  black  cotton  or  silk  stuff,  which  is  rather  gracefully  dis- 
posed. It  is  brought  round  so  as  to  cover  the  neck  and 
throat  and  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  This  head-dress  is 
often  profusely  ornamented  with  beads,  shells,  and  current 
and  antient  coins.  They  are  also  fond  of  wearing  anklets 
and  bracelets  of  silver,  which  are  generally  more  than  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  suggest  the  idea  of  shackles  rather 
than  ornaments.  But  their  most  whimsical  decoration  is 
worn  on  one  side  of  the  nose,  which  is  bored  for  the  pur- 
pose :  it  consists  of  a  gold  or  gilt  button,  about  the  size  of  a 
halfpenny,  in  tho  centre  of  which  a  small  torquoise  stone  or 
a  blue  bead  is  inserted.  Their  faces,  arms,  and  other  parts 
of  their  bodies  are  also  decorated  with  stars,  flowers,  and 
other  figures,  stained  on  the  skin  with  a  blUe  colour,  and 
the  efiect  of  which  is  exceedingly  unpleasing  to  a  European 
eye.  The  Turkish  and  other  women  so  muflie  themselves 
up  when  they  go  out,  as  to  appear  the  most  shapeless  masses 
imaginable.  They  are  enveloped  in  large  sheets  of  checked 
blue  linen,  which  cover  them  from  head  to  foot  These 
sheets  are  sometimes  of  crimson  silk,  striped  with  white. 
Their  legs  are  inclosed  in  formidable  iack-boots  of  yellow 
leather ;  and  their  faces  are  covered  with  a  stiff  and  thick 
black  horse-hair  veil,  through  which  they  can  see  perfectly, 
although  it  appears  to  the  spectator  like  painted  tin.  Ladies 
of  any  consideration  generally  ride  out  astride  on  the  backs 
of  mares  or  asses, — most  generally  the  latter,  which  are 
fine  large  animals,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  town  are  kept 
standing,  ready  saddled,  for  hire.  Asses  of  a  white  colour 
are  common,  and  are  preferred  for  this  service;  but  the 
unfortunate  taste  of  the  people  requires  their  appearance  to 
be  improved  by  stains  of  a  dusty  orange  colour. 

Bagdad  was  formerly  a  great  emporium  of  eastern  com- 
merce. Besides  the  trafiSc  with  its  own  manufactures,  it 
was  the  entrepdt  for  the  commodities  of  eastern  and  western 
Asia.  It  was  still,  until  very  lately,  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  the  commodities  of  India  being  brought  thither  by 
water,  and  from  thence  dispersed,  by  land,  to  different 
parts  of  the  Turkish  empire ;  the  Persians,  also,  took  to 
Bagdad  such  of  their  eoods  as  were  intended  for  the  Turkish 
market.  But  as  the  rersians  now  send  to  Constantinople, 
by  the  safer  and  more  direct  road  of  Erzeroum  and  Tocat— as 
trade  in  general  has  not  been  encouraged  of  late  yeais  by 
measures  of  enlightened  and  liberal  policy — as  the  govern- 
ment has  been  too  weak  to  protect  the  property  of  the  mer- 
chants from  the  Arabs  of  the  river  and  the  desert— and  as 
commeroial  business  was  greatly  interrupted  in  the  late 
calamities  of  plague,  war,  and  inundation,  trade  is  now  in 
a  very  low  state  indeed,  with  few  symptoms  of  revival.  But 
it  may  be  expected  that  if  the  contemplated  steam-naviga- 
tion on  the  Euphrates  be  carried  into  effect,  it  will  operate 
favourably  on  the  welfaro  of  this  renowned  city ;  parti- 
cularly if  a  canal  be  opened  a  little  above  Bagdad,  throueh 
which  the  vessels  may  pass  from  the  Euphrates  into  the 
Tigris. 

The  manufactures  of  Bagdad  are  not  very  numerous  or 
extensive.  The  red  and  yellow  leathers  are*  excellent,  and 
are  held  in  high  estimation  throughout  Turkey.  Another 
principal  manufacture  consists  of  pieces  of  a  sort  of  plush, 
in  shawl  patterns,  often  very  rich  and  beautiful,  and  used 
by  the  Turks  for  covering  the  cushions  which  form  their 
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divann  or  sofas.  The  Arabian  *  abba  or  cloak»  wbich  we 
have  already  mentioned,  is  rather  extensively  manufactured 
at  Bagdad  ■  some  of  the  qualities  are  very  fine,  and  the  use 
of  the  article  is  not  at  all  confined  to  the  Arabs«  to  whom  it 
pn)])erly  belongs.  If  we  add  to  this  some  stuffs  of  silk  and 
cotton,  the  list  of  the  principal  manufactures  of  the  place  is 
completed. 

Bagdad  was  founded  by  the  Caliph  Abu  Jaafer  al  Man- 
sur,  in  the  year  763  a.d.,  whether  on  the  site  of  a  former 
city  or  not,  is  unknown ;  but  it  is  agreed  that  the  mate- 
rials were  drawn  from  Ct«siphon  and  Seleucia.  The  town 
was  much  improved  by  Harun  al  Raschid,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  built  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  connecting  the  two  parts  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  It 
remained  a  most  llourishing  metropolitan  city  until  the  year 
1 259,  when  the  town  was  taken  by  storm  by  Hulaku,  a  grand- 
son of  Ghengiz  Khan,  and  the  dynasty  of  the  caliphs  was 
extinguished.  Bagdad  remained  under  the  Tartars  until  the 
year  1393,  when  it  was  taken  by  Timur  Beg  (Tamerlane), 
on  whose  approach  the  Sultan  Ahmed  abandoned  the  place 
and  took  refuge  in  the  territories  of  the  Greek  emperor.  It 
was  soon,  however,  retaken  by  Timur,  and  for  several  sub- 
sequent years  it  was  alternately  in  his  possession,  in  that  of 
the  deposed  Sultan,  or  of  the  Turkoman  Kara  Yusef.  The 
last  of  these  princes  ultimately  remained  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  tne  place,  and  it  continued  with  his  descend- 
ants until  1470  A.D.,  when  they  were  driven  out  by  Ussum 
Cassim,  whose  family  reigned  thirty-nine  years  in  Bagdad, 
when  Shah  Ismael,  the  founder  of  the  Sufiide  dynasty  in 
Persia,  made  himself  master  of  it.     From  that  time  to  the 

S resent  the  town  has  been  an  object  of  occasional  contention 
etween  the  Persians  and  the  Turks.  It  was  retaken  by 
the  Turkish  sultan,  Solyman  the  Magnificent ;  and  it  was 
regained  by  Shah  Abbas  the  Great  of  Persia:  but  the 
Persians  were  ultimately  obliged  to  surrender  the  place  to 
the  Sultan  Murad  IV.,  by  whom  it  was  besieged  with  an 
army  of  300,000  men,  in  the  year  1638  a.d.  It  has  since 
been  nominally  subject  to  the  Porte ;  but  the  Pashas  have,  for 
the  last  hundred  years,  been  nearly  independent  of  the 
sultans,  particularly  since  the  government  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Georgian  Mamelouks,  brought,  when  young, 
as  slaves  to  Bagdad,  and  instructed  in  the  Moslem  faith. 
In  the  year  1831  the  present  sultan  aimed  at  their  power 
a  blow  which  might  not,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  have 
been  formidable ;  but  which  was  rendered  effective  by  the 
immediately  preceding  desolation  of  the  city  by  plague 
and  inundation.  Nevertheless,  the  town  held  out  for  three 
months,  and  then  it  was  rather  the  want  and  misery 
within  its  walls  than  the  force  of  the  besiegers  which  com- 
pelled a  surrender.  Daoud  Pasha  was  sent,  without  dis- 
respect, to  Constantinople  as  a  prisoner,  and  he  was  lately 
living  in  retirement  at  Brusa.  The  other  Georgians  were 
at  first  treated  with  consideration,  but  were  finally  put  to 
death  at  different  times  and  under  various  pretences; 
scarcely  one  of  the  number  remains  alive.  The  conqueror, 
Ali  Pasha,  formerly  of  Aleppo,  brought  to  Bagdad  a  vei^ 
high  reputation  for  talent  and  energy  of  character;  but 
from  mistaking  his  position,  and  from  his  ignorance  of 
the  character  of  the  people  with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  he 
has  become  highly  unpopular,  and  his  authority  and  personal 
safety  have  already  been  frequently  endangered  by  revolts 
either  of  the  people  within  the  city,  or  of  the  Arabs 
around  it. 

BAGHERMH.     [See  Bboharmi.] 

BAGLI'VI,  GEORGE,  a  distinguished  physician,  was 
bom  in  1668,  but  at  what  place  is  not  ascertained ;  Ualler 
afiSrms  that  Ragusa  was  his  birth-place,  but  Commenus 
asserts  that  it  was  Lecce,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Having 
early  manifested  an  inclination  to  the  study  of  medicine,  he 
began  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Naples,  and  continued 
them  at  Padua,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine. He  endeavoured  to  increase  his  knowledge  by  visit- 
ing almost  all  tlie  hospitals  of  Italy,  Dalmatia,  &c. ;  after 
which  he  settled  at  Rome.  His  merits  and  acquirements 
having  been  made  known  to  Pope  Clement  XI.,  he  was, 
though  yet  very  young,  by  him  appointed  professor  of  sur- 
gery and  anatomy  at  the  college  of  La  Sapienza,  called  the 
Roman  Archilyceum. 

In  the  address  prefixed  to  his  Specimen  Quatitor  Libro- 
rum  de  Fibra  moiriee  he  states  that  after  the  perusal  of 
many  works,  he  at  last  confined  his  attention  to  the  works 
of  Hippocrates,  which  he  learnt  almost  by  heart;  and  in 
his  practice  endeavoured  to  limit  his  attention  to  a  careful 


observation  of  the  phenomena  of  disease,  and  to  found  his 
rules  of  treatment  upon  sound  principles,  dismissing  the 
theories  which  then  held  the  medical  profession  in  a  state 
of  slavish  subjection  to  the  authority  of  names.  Such 
was  his  independence  of  mind,  that,  notwithstanding  his 
rtspect  for  Hippocrates,  he  differed  from  him  and  all  pre- 
vious writers  in  discarding  the  doctrines  of  the  humoral 
pathology,  or  that  theory  which  ascribed  all  diseases  to  some 
altered  state  of  the  fluids  of  the  body.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  only  from  nis  own  observation  and  reflection,  but 
from  learning  the  mode  of  treating  diseases  in  India  and 
other  parts  of  the  East,  the  success  of  which  was  entirely 
owing  to  an  action  on  the  solids  primarily,  maintained  that 
the  solids  were,  in  most  cases,  first  affected,  and  the  fluids, 
when  affected  at  all,  only  secondarily. 

These  opinions  he  published  in  1696,  and  strengthened 
them  by  further  obsen^ations  and  experience,  which  he  made 
known  in  successive  editions  of  his  work,  of  which  six 
appeared  before  1704. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  preparations  had  been  made  for 
an  overthrow  of  the  antient  doctrine  by  the  publication  of 
various  observations  and  opinions  in  different  countries,  par- 
ticularly Willis's  Cerebri  Anatome,  1664,  and  Pathologia 
Cerebri  et  Nervosi  Generis,  1667,  in  England,  and  yieus- 
sen's  Nevrographia  Universalis,  1685,  in  France;  in 
which  works  the  share  which  the  nervous  system  had  in  the 
production  and  character  of  diseases  was  shown ;  andahove 
all,  by  Glisson's  Traciatus  de  Ventriculo  et  Intesiinis^  1671. 
*  It  was  in  this  last  work  that  the  hypothesis  of  muscu- 
lar  irritability  was  originally  brought  forward  as  a  specific 
property  which  is  supposed  to  be  attached  to  the  living  fibre, 
and  from  which  is  deduced  its  peculiar  power  of  contrac- 
tion.' To  these  succeeded  Baglivi,  with  more  extended 
views,  and  more  accuracy  in  his  principles.  These  stre  de- 
tailed chiefly  in  his  Specimen  Quatuor  Librorum  de  Fibra 
motrice.  Valuable  and  just  as  are  many  observations  aud 
conclusions  in  this  Treatise,  he  greatly  erred  in  ascribing 
the  contractions  and  relaxations  of  the  muscular  fibres  to 
certain  imaginary  contractions  and  dilatations  of  the  fibres 
of  the  dura  mater.    See  Specimen,  lib.  i.,  cap.  v. 

His  opinion,  that  the  nuids  are  affected  secondarily  in 
consequence  of  a  previous  affection  of  the  solids,  has  been 
gradually  gaining  ground  since  the  time  it  was  first  promul- 
gated. It  received  important  additions  from  Hoffmann,  in 
Germany  (see  Hoffmann's  Medicina  Rationalis  Systema- 
tica, vol.  iii..  s.  i.,  chap,  iv.),  and  Cullen  in  England  [FirH 
Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  Preface,  et  passim). 
8 till  the  most  candid  pathologists  of  the  present  time 
admit  that  in  a  few  cases,  perhaps,  the  fluids  are  primarily 
affected  (see  Andral's  Pathology  by  Townsend),  yet  the 
opposite  doctrine  may  be  considered  as  the  current  hypo- 
thesis of  the  present  day,  and  Baglivi  the  father  of  the 
modem  system  of  solidism. 

Baglivi  died  at  Rome  in  1 706,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
eight,  worn  out  by  his  arduous  exertions.  The  first  complete 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Lyons,  1704,  entitled  Opera 
omnia  Medico-practica  et  Anatomica,  4to.,  and  reprinted 
at  the  same  place,  1710,  1715, 1745;  also  at  Paris,  1711 ; 
Anvers,  1715;  Basle,  1737;  Venice,  1754.  Pinel  pub- 
lished an  edition  with  notes,  corrections,  and  a  preface,  2 
vols.  8vo.,  1 788.  Baglivi  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London.  His  works  have  never  been  printed  in  this 
country,  and  copies  of  them  are  rare. 

BA6N  A'RA,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Calabria  Ultra  II.,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
gulf  of  Gioja,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  lower  ridge  of  the  Apen- 
nines which  here  runs  close  to  the  shore.  Several  streams 
descending  from  the  mountains  in  little  cataracts  fall  into 
the  sea  at  and  about  this  place.  Bagnara  has  some  good 
buildings  close  to  the  beach ;  its  population  is  about  2UCQ. 
The  women  of  Bagnara  have  the  reputation  of  being  re- 
markably handsome.  Bagnara  is  five  miles  N.E.  of  Scill.% 
eight  miles  S.S.W.  of  the  town  of  Palme,  and  eight  milei 
E.  of  Cape  Pelorus  in  the  island  of  Sicily. 

BAGNE^RES-DE-BIGK)RRE,  a  town  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Hautes  Pyr6n6es  (High  Pyrenees;,  465  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Paris,  through  Perigueux,  Agen,  and  Auch,  or  534  miles 
through  Orleans,  Limoges,  Cahors,  Montauban,  Toulouse, 
and  Auch.    43°  3'  N.  lat.,  0°  8'  E.  long,  from  Greenwich. 

This  town,  situated  near  the  beginning  of  the  valley  of 
Campan,  at  the  entrance  of  the  smaller  vsdley  or  dale  called 
Le  FsnUe,  and  on  the  left  or  west  bank  of  the  Adour,  is, 
like  our  own  Bath  or  Cheltenham,  the  reeort  of  those  wlo 
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seek  for  health  or  pleasure.  It  owes  its  attractions  to  the 
beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  celebrity  of  its  medicinajl 
waters. 

The  road  from  Tarbcs,  which  is  between  Auch  (where  the 
two  routes  from  Paris,  above  described,  unite)  and  BagnSres, 
is  delightful.  On  each  side  are  large  orchards  well  stocked 
with  fruit  trees  to  which  the  vines  are  trained ;  the  millet 
^rows  among  the  trees :  and  neat  cottages,  built  of  the 
pebbles  brought  down  by  the  Adour,  and  sometimes  covered 
with  thatch,  often  with  slate,  give  additional  beauty  to  the 
laudseape.  This  rich  and  extensive  plain,  the  plain  of  Bi- 
gorre,  is  covered  with  a  thick  bed  or  layer  of  these  pebbles, 
which  increase  in  bulk  as  the  traveller  approaches  the  moun- 
tains. Nearer  to  Bagn^res  the  country  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  an  English  park :  and  the  meadows  are  so  well  irri- 
gated as  to  present  a  covering  of  beautiful  verdure. 

The  town  of  BagnSres  is  at  the  foot,  and  on  the  eastern 
side  of  a  limestone  hill  covered  with  green  turf,  and  shaded 
with  oaks  and  beeches.  From  the  sides  of  this  hill  the  me- 
dicinal waters  flow  which  supply  the  public  and  private 
baths.  The  number  of  the  springs  has  been  reckoned  at 
thirty-two,  but  some  are  no  longer  in  existence,  or  have 
taken  another  course.  There  are  about  seventy  baths. 
Tliey  are  of  various  degrees  of  temperature,  from  26"  to  46° 
of  Reaumur's  thermometer,  or  from  about  90°  to  135°  of 
Fahrenheit's.  Some  accounts  make  the  temperature  of  one 
spring  (that  of  Salis)  50°  of  Reaum.,  or  144°  of  Fahrenheit 
The  spring  in  highest  estimation  is  that  entitled  du  Salut. 
It  is  about  a  mile  S.W.  of  the  town,  in  a  tolerably  deep 
ravine  between  rocks  of  grey  limestone.  The  spring  de 
SalUf  mentioned  above,  is  used  principally  for  the  cure  of 
wounds.  The  waters  c^  all  the  baths  differ  only  in  tem- 
perature :  they  are  clear,  and  without  any  peculiar  taste, 
aperient,  and  tonic.  They  are  frequented  twice  in  the  year, 
in  spring  and  autumn. 

The  streets  of  Bagndres  are  twenty-two  in  number,  well 
laid  out,  watered  by  streams  from  the  Adour,  and  of  suffi- 
cient breadth.  The  neatness  of  the  town  is  attested  by  the 
singular  remark  of  a  French  traveller,  that  '  it  seemed  as  if 
one  of  the  kings  had  caused  it  to  be  purchased  in  Holland, 
to  serve  as  a  model  to  his  subjects  in  the  southern  provinces.' 
Tiie  pavement  is  composed  of  round  pebbles  from  the 
Adour,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  mosaic  pavement,  as 
fatiguing  to  the  feet  as  it  is  pleasing  to  the  eye.  There  are 
delightful  walks  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  valley  of 
Campan  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Adour.  There  are 
horse-races  yearly  at  the  village  of  Pouzac,  distant  two  or 
three  miles  to  the  N.E.,on  the  road  to  Tarbes ;  and  the  town 
contains  plenty  of  establishments  of  various  kinds  for  relax- 
ation and  pleasure,  such  as  a  library,  and  reading-rooms, 
and  the  establishment  of  Frascati,  where  are  accommoda- 
tions for  dancing,  reading,  bathing,  gaming,  theatrical  per- 
formances, &c.*  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  an  oblong  place, 
or  open  space,  planted  with  two  rows  of  fine  trees,  and  sur- 
rounded with  tolerable  houses :  it  is  called  Le  Coustou.  The 
church  of  St.  Vincent  contains  some  pictures  and  figures  in 
wood  executed  here.  There  are  a  high  school  and  an  hos- 
pital for  the  poor. 

The  celebrity  of  BagnSres  is  not  of  very  modem  date. 
Montaigne,  who  wrote  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, speaks  of  it  as  the  place  where  invalids  might  best  find 
a  delightful  situation,  with  the  advanta^  of  good  lodgings, 
provisions,  and  company.  In  the  Dichonnaire  of  Expilly, 
the  population  is  stated  at  4000 :  in  the  census  of  1st  Ja- 
nuary, 1832,  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  given  at  7586  for 
the  commune,  of  whom  5633  were  in  the  town.  The  visiters 
are  estimated  by  some  at  16,000  or  18,000  yearly,  of  whom 
6000  can  be  accommodated  at  one  time. 

Some  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs  of  different  kinds 
and  of  good  qualities,  serges,  crapes,  and  other  fabrics,  are 
carried  on  here ;  some  paper  is  also  made. 

The  baths  were  known  to  the  Romans,  by  whom  the 
inhabitants  were  called  Aquenses,  whence  the  name  of 
Aqueruis  Vicua  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  the  town. 
It  has  been  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  Agues  Conve- 
narum  of  the  ^mans ;  but  D' Anville  is  not  of  this  opi- 
nion. There  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp  at  Pouzac. 
Bagndres  is  now  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect,  whose  arron- 
dissement  comprehends  770  square  miles,  with  a  population, 
in  1832,  of  89,224. 

*  Tbe  Vojfcgt  dang  tea  Depnrlemau  du  Midi  de  la  France, par  Anbia  Louif 
MiUio,i'numorat««j  among  other  place*  ofaniUM9ment,iine  etpie§deVa%xfuM. 
Perh«ps.thts  fai  Uw  establishmeDt  of  Frascati  nKQUoiied  above. 


The  mountains  round  Bagndres  are  composed  of  a  species 
of  ordinary  marble  or  gray  fine-grained  limestone,  of  which 
the  houses  are  built.  The  rocks  about  the  baths  du  Salut, 
which,  as  mentioned  above,  are  a  little  distant  from  the  town, 
are  calcareous  and  schistose :  cubical  pyrites  may  be  found  dis- 
persed in  the  limestone  and  the  slate.  A  little  to  the  north  of 
the  town  the  hills  are  argillaceous ;  beds  of  gray  slate  and  slate 
partaking  in  a  degree  of  the  nature  of  mica-slate  {schiste  un 
peu  micace)  are  also  found  there,  and  at  last  the  gray  marble 
re-appears.  Vertical  and  inclined  beds  of  gray  slate,  and 
beds  of  gray  marble,  are  found  between  Bagneres  and  the 
baths  du  Salut,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter  * 
and  about  a  mile  from  the  town  white  marble,  which  bears  a 
fine  polish,  has  been  discovered. 

There  is  a  remarkable  cavern,  called  the  Grotto  of  Bcda, 
in  the  limestone-hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  Bagneres  lies. 
{Bncydoped.  Methodicfue ;  Malte  Brun;  Millin,  Voyage 
dans  les  Depart,  du  Midi  de  la  France,) 

BAGNE^RES-DE-LUCHON  is  a  bathing  town  in  the 
department  of  Haute  Garonne  (Upper  Garonne),  and  is  dis- 
tant from  Paris  513  miles  S.  by  W.  through  Orleans,  Ca- 
hors,  and  Toulouse,  from  which  last  town  it  is  distant  75 
miles  S.S.W.  42°  47'  N.  lat,  0**  34'  E.  long,  from  Green- 
wich. 

BagnSres  is  at  the  junction  of  the  fertile  valleys  of  Luchon 
and  Larboust,  from  the  former  of  which  it  gets  the  append- 
age to  its  name  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  Ba- 
gneres de  Bigorre.  For  a  long  time  it  was  recommended  by 
the  cheapness  of  provisions  and  lodging,  consequent  upon  its 
being  less  frequented  by  the  wealthy  than  the  other  town. 
Early  in  the  present  century  a  splendid  bathing  establish- 
ment was  commenced ;  and  the  town  appears  to  be  now 
increasing  every  year.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  each 
corner  of  which  is  prolonged  by  an  avenue  of  trees :  one, 
composed  of  plane-trees,  leads  to  the  valley  of  Luchon ;  the 
second,  of  sycamores,  runs  up  the  valley  of  Larboust ;  and  the 
third,  composed  of  two  rows  of  lime-trees,  ascends  the  valley 
of  the  Pique,  a  small  stream  (a  branch  of  the  Garonne)  upon 
which  Bagndres  is  situated.  This  last,  which  is  the  most  to 
the  northward,  is  skirted  by  well-built  houses,  and  leads  to 
the  bath-rooms,  which  have  the  appearance  of  a  modern  cha- 
teau, and  are  among  the  handsomest  edifices  of  their  class; 
There  are  twelve  springs ;  the  waters,  which  are  sulphureous, 
are  commonly  arranged  in  three  classes,  tiie  hot,  the  tepid, 
and  the  cold.  They  are  diuretic,  and  of  great  eflicacy  in 
cutaneous  diseases,  especially  the  ring- worm  {les  dartres). 
They  rise  from  beds  of  hard  slate,  between  blocks  of  gra- 
nite, and  are  conducted  under  ground  into  reservoirs,  lined 
at  the  bottom  with  small  slabs  of  slate.  The  smell  of  tlie 
water  is  like  that  of  rotten  eggs ;  they  have  a  fiat  taste, 
and  though  transparent  when  they  flow  from  the  springs, 
they  assume  a  milky  appearance  under  the  influence  of  air, 
light,  and  heat.  These  waters  appear  to  have  been  used 
by  the  Romans,  and  some  relics  of  their  baths  have 
given  to  one  of  the  springs  the  name  of  the  Romans' 
Spring:  some  contend  for  its  being  the  Aquce  Convenarum 
of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus.  (Martiniere,  Le  Grand  Die- 
tionnaire.) 

There  is  a  mine  of  lead  and  pyrites  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Bagneres.  At  the  hospital  is  a  bed  of  clay-slate, 
in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  have  opened  a  quarry. 
The  mountains  to  the  south  are  for  the  most  part  composed, 
to  their  loftiest  summits,  of  gray  marble. 

The  valley  of  Luchon,  near  Bagneres,  is  wide,  and  divided 
into  pasture  and  arable  land,  which  often  yields  two  harvests 
in  a  year.  A  great  quantity  of  large  cattle  and  many  goats 
are  fed  in  the  environs  The  view  of  the  summit  of  Mala- 
detta  on  the  Spanish  territory,  and  the  cascades  formed  by 
the  mountain  torrents,  give  great  interest  to  the  surrounding 
country. 

The  population  of  the  commune  of  Bagneres  was  almost 
2000  in  1826  :  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  it 
was  in  1832.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  are 
liable  to  be  affected  with  the  goitre;  but  the  number 
of  these  unhappy  and  ill-used  beings  is  diminishing 
yearly,  under  the  influence  of  increasing  comfort  ana 
neatnesfi 

B AGNES,  VAL  DE,  is  a  valley  in  Switzerland,  em- 
bosomed in  the  highest  range  of  the  Alps,  which  divides 
the  canton  of  Wallis  from  the  territories  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia  in  northern  Italy.  It  extends  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Dranse  to  the  ridge  of  snow-covered  peaks  which  unite 
the  mountain-masses  of  Mount  Qombin  and  Mount  Cervio, 
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ttnd  opens,  at  its  lower  extremity,  into  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Martigny. 
From  Martigny  this  valley  runs  for  about  five  miles  nearly 
due  south  to  St.  Branchier,  where  it  turns  to  the  east,  and 
continues  in  that  direction  to  the  Getroz  glacier;  farther 
upwards  it  declines  one  or  two  points  to  the  south.  The 
whole  length  of  this  valley  cannot  be  less  than  thirty  miles, 
and  its  breadth,  in  the  lower  parts,  is  often  more  than  two 
miles ;  but  above  the  Getroz  glacier  it  is  much  narrower. 
A  part  of  the  latter  district  is  covered  by  the  extensive  ice- 
masses  of  the  Chermontane  glacier,  in  which  the  river 
Pranse  rises.  This  valley  is  remarkable  for  its  rapid  ascent. 
Martigny  is  only  16a3  feet  above  the  sea,  but  St.  Branchier 
is  2457.  From  St.  Branchier  to  the  village  of  Bagnes  it 
continues  to  rise  with  equal  rapidity,  but  farther  upwai'd 
the  ascent  is  much  more  gentle.  The  differences  of  eleva- 
tion, which  are  the  consequence  of  this  rapid  ascent, 
account  for  the  differences  of  climate  and  products  in  the 
different  districts.  The  climate  of  Martigny  approaches 
that  of  Italy,  and  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  all  kinds 
of  fruits,  especially  of  chestnuts  and  vines  ;  the  wine  made 
here  is  much  prized,  particularly  that  of  Coquempin  and  de 
la  Margne.  At  Bagnes,  grain  is  raised  with  difficulty  ; 
the  upper  valley  is  too  cold  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
only  adapted  for  rearing  cattle ;  the  cheese  made  here  is  in 
great  demand  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  this  valley,  who,  witli,  the  exception  of  Martigny, 
may  amount  to  about  four  thousand,  are  distinguished  by 
their  industry.  The  mountains  which  enclose  the  valley 
contain  many  kinds  of  minerals,  and  it  is  said  that  in  the 
fifteenth  century  silver  was  worked  here. 

This  valley  has,  in  our  times,  become  better  known 
owing  to  an  event  which  was  destructive  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, but  threw  some  light  on  the  formation  of  new  gla- 
ciers, and  the  consequences  to  be  dreaded  from  such  an 
operation  of  nature.  The  Gretroz  glacier  occupies  the  upper 
part  of  a  mountain  called  Mauvoisin,  which  terminates  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  river  Dransc  in  a  nearly  perpen- 
dicular rock,  about  five  hundred  feet  high.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river  stands  another  high  mountain  called 
Pleureur;  the  gorge  formed  by  both  mountains  may  be 
about  half  a  mile  wide.  In  1811  the  masses  of  ice,  and  the 
avalanches  falling  down  from  the  glacier  on  the  steep  side 
of  the  Mauvoisin  were  of  such  a  size  that  the  summer  heat 
did  not  dissolve  them,  and  consequently  a  glacier  was 
formed  in  the  gorge  itself.  This  glacier  increased  every 
year,  and  in  1817  it  occupied  even  the  bed  of  the  rivulet, 
— for  such  only  the  Dranse  is  at  this  spot, — and  stopped  its 
course.  The  consequence  was,  that  a  lake  began  to  form 
behind  the  ice  barrier,  which  was  fifty  feet  deep  ;  but  no 
danger  was  apprehended  when  it  was  observed  that  the 
water  of  the  lake  was  discharged  by  an  opening  under  the 
l^lacier.  This  opening  was  unfortunately  shut  up  by  the 
ice  in  1818,  and  the  lake  behind  the  ice-barrier  soon  in- 
creased to  eight  thousand  feet  in  length,  and  more  than  two 
hundred  feet  in  depth.  The  ice-barrier  itself,  which  pre- 
vented the  water  of  the  lake  from  running  off,  was  five  hun- 
dred feet  long,  about  one  thousand  feet  broad,  and  where 
lowest,  upward  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  lake.  The  water,  however,  receiving  supplies 
from  the  melting  snow  of  the  Chermontane  glacier,  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  from  the  14th  to  the  24th  of  May  the 
surface  of  the  lake  rose  nearly  twenty-three  feet.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  lower  valley  began  now  to  be  aware  of  their 
danger,  if  the  ice-barrier  should  give  M'ay  to  the  pressure  of 
the  water  behind.  They  recollected  that,  in  1545.  a  similar 
event  had  laid  waste  the  whole  valley,  and  drowned  the  vil- 
lage of  Bagnes  with  one  hundred  and  forty  persons.  They 
accordingly  applied  to  the  government  of  the  canton,  and 
suitable  measures  were  immediately  taken  to  prevent  such 
a  misfortune.  A  horizontal  gallery  was  cut  into  the  ice 
barrier,  six  hundred  feet  long,  and  fifty  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  lake.  It  was  thought  that  this  elevation  above 
the  water  was  sufficient  to  allow  time  to  finish  the  work  be- 
fore the  lake  could  attain  this  height.  When  finished,  it 
was  supposed  that  the  new  supplies  of  water  would  be  car- 
ried off  by  this  gallery,  and  that  afterwards  the  water  itself 
would  dissolve  the  ice  over  which  it  ran,  and  by  thus  gra- 
dually deepening  the  cut,  would  also  lower  the  surface  of 
the  lake.  The  operation  was  difficult  and  even  dangerous, 
but  as  the  danger  was  imminent,  the  work  was  pursued 
with  great  activity.  The  cut  was  finished  on  the  13th 
0f  JunOi    ^0  sooner  was  it  terminated  than  the  water,- 


which  in  the  mean  time  had  risen  to  the  level  of  the  cut, 
began  to  flow  off  through  it,  and  all  danger  seemed  to  be 
averted.    On  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  the  water  of  the 
lake  had  already  sunk  forty  feet,  and  the  cut  had  been  con- 
siderably deepened  by  its  rush.     But  on  the  same  day  the 
water  opened  another  road  near  Mount  Mauvoisin,  at  a 
place  where  the  glacier  rested  on  some  loose  pieces  of  rock, 
which  not  being  able  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  water, 
suddenly  gave  way.     An  enormbus  mass  of  water,  which, 
according  to  the  public  accounts,  amounted  to  five  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  cubic  fathoms,  rushed  at  once  into  the 
lower  valley.   In  less  than  naif  an  hour,  it  had  overwhelmed 
the  village  of  Bagnes,  and  in  a  still  shorter  period  it  arrived 
from  Bagnes  at  Martigny.     Although  signals  were  imme- 
diately made  to  acquaint  the  inhabitants  with  this  event, 
about  fifty  persons  lost  their  lives.    Not  only  houses  aod 
barns  were  carried  away,  but  even  extensive  forests,  and  in 
some  places  the  soil  lying  upon  the  rocks,  was  entirely 
washed  off,  so  that  nothing  remained  but  the  bare  rooks. 
The  damage  was  very  great,  and  estimated  at  upwards  of 
1,100.000  francs  in  the  districts  of  Bagnes,  St.  Branchier, 
Bouvernier,  and  Martigny.     It  was  a  happy  circumstance 
that  the  water  of  tlie  Rhone  was  uncommonly  low,  so  that 
the  bed  of  the  river  was  capable  of  containing  tlie  whole 
mass  of  the  water  and  carrying  it  to  the  lake  of  Geneva; 
otherwise  the  inundation  of  this  other  valley  would  consi- 
derably have  increased  the  loss  of  property.    It  is  the  gene- 
ral opinion  that  this  calamity  would  have  taken  place  if 
the  cut  had  not  been  made  through  the  ice-barrier;  for 
a  mass  of  water,  twice  or  thrice  as  Targe,  would  have  col- 
lected behind  it  if  the  cut  had  not  been  made.    The 
glacier  standing  in  the   gorge  was  not  removed  by  the 
rush  of  the  waters,  and  it  was  feared  that  if  its  removal 
could  not  be  effected,  the  valley  would  often  be  exposed 
to  similar  catastrophes.    This  gave  rise  to  a  plan  of  re- 
moving it  by  the  labour  of  men.    For  that  purpose  water 
was  brought  by  wooden  pipes  resting  on  frames  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  glacier,  and  there  conducted  into  canals  cut  into 
the  ice.    The  water  thus  running  in  the  canals  by  degrees 
dissolved  the  ice  that  forms  their  l)Ottom,  and  they  grow 
deeper  and  deeper  ;  when  they  attain  such  a  depth  as  to 
approach  the  surface  of  the  ground,  an  immense  block  of 
ice  is  broken  off  and  precipitated  into  the  river.    Several 
enormous  pieces  have  in  this  manner  already  been  removed. 
On  the  15th  of  June,  1822,  an  enormous  block,  containing 
five  hundred  thousand  cubic  feet  of  ice,  was  detached  from 
the  glacier ;  the  waters  of  the  Dranse,  and  ewn  of  the 
Rhone,  up  to  the  place  where  it  enters  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
were  rendered  cold  to  a  great  degree  by  it.     Of  the  present 
state  of  the  glacier  no  account  has  reached  us.    (Glatz, 
Blotzheim,  and  Schoch.) 

BA'GNIO,  a  word  derived  from  the  Italian  bagno.^hich 
means  a  bath,  and  also  a  bathing-house.  It  has  been  ap- 
plied, by  the  Europeans  trading  with  the  Levant,  to  the 
prisons  in  which  the  slaves  or  convicts  who  are  made  to  work 
in  the  docks,  and  at  other  public  works,  in  Constantinople, 
Algiers,  and  other  cities  of  Turkey  or  Barbary,  are  shut  up 
for  the  night.  The  French  likewise  call  bagne  the  house 
of  detention,  where  they  keep  their  galley-slaves  at  Toulon 
and  Brest.  Bagnio,  in  English,  has  been  used  as  synony- 
mous with  brothel. 

BAGNOLS.  a  town  in  the  department  of  Gard,  in 
France,  on  the  south  or  right  bank  of  the  river  Ceie,  a 
feeder  of  the  Rhone,  and  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Ntmes, 
414  miles  S.S.E.  of  the  former,  and  36  milesN.N.E.  of  the 
latter.  It  is  in  a  fine  country,  about  four  or  five  miles  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  44"  9'  N.  lat.,  4°  36'  B.  long,  from 
Greenwich. 

The  town  is  ill-built,  and  the  streets  are  narrow ;  but  it 
has  a  place,  or  open  space,  one  of  the  handsomest  in  that 
part  of  France,  surrounded  by  arcades,  and  adorned  by  a 
fountain.  The  Ceze  brings  down  partioles  of  gold  in  its 
stream ;  but  it  contributes  more  to  the  wealth  of  the  town 
by  turning  several  silk-mills,  which  have  been  erected  on  it 
A  great  quantity  of  silk  is  wound  off  from  the  cocoons  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  town,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
ordtnffes  de  fantcdsie,  or  fabrics  made  of  the  refkise  silk,  arc 
woven  here.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Romans  had  baili> 
here,  and  the  supposition  is  confirmed  hj  some  anti^nt 
monuments  which  have  been  found  from- time  to  time.  The 
population  of  the  commune  in  1832  was  4902,  of  whom 
3800  were  in  the  town.  There  are  a  high-school  and  ati 
hospital.    There  are  in  Bagnols  two  springB,  so  abundant 
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Ont  tlie  'water  h  conveyed  out  of  the  town  by  a  canal,  and 
serves  for  watering  the  neighbouring  lands. 

There  are  several  small  places  in  France  of  this  name. 
At  Bagnols,  not  far  from  Domfront,  in  the  department  of 
Orne,  are  celebrated  mineral  waters,  tepid  and  sulphureous, 
recommended  for  cases  of  palsy  following  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy. It  is  a  mere  hamlet  of  seven  or  eight  houses,  form- 
ing the  bathing  establishment  There  is  an  hospital  for 
the  working  class  and  the  soldiery,  who  are  supported  while 
here  by  the  Government. 

There  are  mineral  waters  also  of  considerable  local  repu- 
tation at  Bagnols-les- Bains,  in  the  department  of  Lozere, 
about  five  miles  east  of  Mende,  the  capital :  they  excite  the 
appetite  and  promote  perspiration.  Bagnols  les  Bains  is  in 
44^  ao'  N.  lat.,  and  3°  38'  £.  long,  from  Greenwich. 

B  AGNORE'A,  a  town  in  the  Papal  State«  and  a  bishop's 
see,  with  a  population  of  1 700  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on 
the  ridge  or  calcareous  hills  which  divides  the  lake  of  Bol- 
sena  from  the  valley  of  the  Tiber.  The  antient  Balneum 
Reginm  was  one  mile  distant,  at  a  spot  now  called  Civita ; 
it  was  placed  on  the  pinnacle  of  a  limestone  rock,  joined  to 
the  surrounding  country  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land.  This 
approach  has  bwn  gradually  worn  out  by  the  rains,  and  one 
portion  of  il  having  entirely  given  way,  the  rock  is  now 
isolated. 

hi  oonsequenoe  of  this,  the  inhabitants  removed  about  a 
century  since  to  the  new  town.  At  Civita,  there  are,  lying 
in  front  of  the  old  cathedral,  several  marble  pillars,  which 
have  evidently  belonged  to  some  temple.  A  fine  Etruscan 
urn,  with  a  beautiful  basso-rilievo,  representing  two  antient 
bigs  with  their  horses,  and  a  number  of  figures  crowding 
after  them,  the  whole  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  bishop's  palace  at  Bagnorea. 
( Review  of  Cramer's  Description  qf  Antient  Italy  in  Journal 
f[f  Education,  No.  XIV.)  Bagnorea  is  eight  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Montefiascone,  and  six  miles  S.  ofOrvieto,  and  three 
miles  distant  from  the  high  road  from  Rome  to  Florence. 
The  old  Bagnorea,  or  Balneum  Re^ium,  was  the  birth- 
place of  St  Bonaventura,  a  distinguished  theological  writer 
of  the  thirteenth  century  and  a  cardinal  who  exercised 
much  influence  on  church  affairs  in  his  time. 

B  AGCUS,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  the  order  Coleop- 
tera^  and  family  Carculionidee.  The  Uttle  beetles  com- 
posing this  genus  are  all  of  a  mud  colour,  and  feed  upon 
aquatic  plants,  probably  both  in  the  larva  and  imago  states. 
There  are  six  or  eight  species  found  in  England. 

BAGPIPE,  a  musical  instrument  of  the  pneumatic  kind, 
btill  well  known,  though  fast  falling  into  disuse,  and  which 
probably  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  banished  from  all  parts  of 
our  island,  except  the  most  remote  and  least  advanced  in 
ta^tc.  It  is  described  by  Grassineau  as  consisting  of  a 
leathern  bag,  inflated  by  a  port-vent  fixed  in  it,  which  has  a 
valve ;  and  of  three  pipes,  the  first  and  second  called  the 
great  and  little  drone,  each  giving  but  one  note,  the  third, 
a  kind  of  oboe  having  eight  ventages,  or  holes,  on  which  the 
tune  is  played  by  the  fingers.  The  wind  is  communicated 
to  the  pipes  by  compressing  the  bag  under  the  arm,  the 
mouth-piece  of  each  pipe  being  fixed  in  the  bag.  The  com- 
pa<is  of  this  instrument  is  three  octaves. 

The bagpipe,or  something  nearly  similar  to  it,  was  in  use 
among  the  antients.  Bianchinus  gives  a  figure  of  it  under 
the  name  of  tibia  utricularif,  though  this  is  not  precisely 
tlie  same  as  the  modem  instrument  Luscinius,  in  his 
Afufurgia  (1536),  has  a  wood-cut  of  it,  whence  it  appears 
that  the  bagpipe  in  his  time  was  in  all  respects  the  same  as 
ours.  Indeed,  it  is  mentioned,  though  not  described,  by 
Chaucer,  who  says  of  his  miller — 

'  A  baggepip«  wd  eoud«  he  blowe  and  lOUDe ;  * 

and  this,  we  are  told  in  the  same  prologue,  was  the  music 
to  which  the  Canterbury  pilgrims  performed  their  journey. 

Bagpipe  seems  a  txanslation  of  the  German  Sackp/ei/e. 
By  the  Italians  it  is  called  Comamusa;  by  the  French, 
Musette,  not  Chahaneau,  as  Dr.  Bumey  states ;  the  latter 
si;niifving  a  single  pipe  of  the  simplest  kind. 

BA'GRADAS.    [See  Mbjbrdah.] 

B  AHA'MAS,  or  LUCA' YOS,  are  a  chain  of  low  ishinds 
itretohing  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  the  north  side 
of  St  Domingo  to  the  coast  of  East  Florida.  It  is  composed 
of  innumerable  rocks,  islets  (called  keys),  and  islands,  of 
which  not  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  are  inhabited :  these 
are  New  Providence,  TurVs  Island,  Eleuthera,  Exuma, 
Btfbour  lalandt  Crocked  Island^  Long  Island,  6t  Salva- 


dor, Caycos,  Watlin^'s  Island,  Rum  Key,  and  Heneagua. 
Some  of  the  largest  islands,  as  Great  Bahama  and  Lucayo, 
now  called  Abaco,  with  many  smaller  ones,  remain  without 
inhabitants.  St.  Salvador,  called  bv  the  Indians  Guana 
hani,  was  the  first  land  fallen  in  witn  by  Columbus  on  his 
first  voyage  in  1492. 

When  the  Bahamas  were  first  discovered,  they  were 
peopled  by  a  numerous,  mild,  and  happy  race  of  Indians ; 
however,  as  the  islands  produced  no  gold,  the  Spaniards  did 
not  form  any  settlements  on  tliem,  but  carried  the  natives 
over  to  Hispaniola  to  work  the  mines,  or  act  as  divers  in  the 
pearl-fishenes  of  Cumana,and  thus,  in  about  fourteen  years, 
the  whole  race  became  entirely  extinct.  Some  stone  hatchets 
and  domestic  utensils  of  the  aborigines  are  occasionally 
found  in  the  islands. 

The  Bahamas  remained  uninhabited  till  the  year  1629, 
when  New  Providence  was  settled  by  the  Exiglish,  who  held 
it  till  1641,  and  were  then  expelled  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
destroyed  the  colony,  but  made  no  attempt  to  settle  there 
themselves.  It  was  again  colonized  by  the  English  in  1666, 
and  continued  in  their  hands  till  1 703,  when  a  combined 
force  of  French  and  Spaniards  destroyed  Nassau,  and 
obliged  the  inhabitants  to  seek  refuge  by  flight.  Some, 
however,  who  remained  were  render^  desperate  by  their 
recent  sufferings,  and  the  place  became  a  rendezvous  for 
pirates,  who  became  so  notorious,  and  committed  such  de- 
predations in  the  adjacent  seas,  that  government  deter- 
mined to  suppress  them,  and  re-settle  the  colony.  This 
took  place  in  1718,  and  shortly  afterwards  settlements  were 
formed  on  some  of  the  other  islands:  Nassau  itself  (the 
town  of  New  Providence)  was  fortified  in  1740. 

The  Bahamas  now  enjoyed  tranquilUty  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  American  revelutionarv  war,  when  New  Pro- 
vidence was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Americans  (1776) , 
but  they  abandoned  it  very  shortlv  afterwards.  In  1781  all 
the  Bahamas  were  reduced  by  tne  Spaniards,  but,  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  in  1783,  they  were  again  restored  to  the 
British  crown.  At  the  close  of  the  American  war,  many  of 
the  royalists  transferred  the  remains  of  their  property  to  these 
islands,  and  since  that  period  the  number  of  the  people  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  land  have  progressively  increased. 
To  encourage  commerce,  Nassau  was  declared  a  free  port  in 
1787 ;  this  town  is  the  centre  of  trade,  but  there  are  three 
other  regular  ports  of  entry — Exuma,  Caycos,  and  Turk's 
Island. 

Nassau  is  also  the  seat  of  government,  which  is  similar  to 
that  of  most  other  British  West  India  islands:  there  is 
a  governor  and  council  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  a 
House  of  Assembly,  or  representatives  of  the  people.  The 
governor  is  the  principal  executive  authority,  is  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  militia,  and  has  the  power  of  summoning  and 
dissolving  the  legislative  body,  or  of  putting  a  negative  on 
its  proceedings.  The  council  is  composed  of  twelve  mem« 
hers,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  House  of  Peers  in  England. 
The  House  of  Assembly  (similar  to  the  Commons)  consists 
of  the  representatives  of  the  several  islands,  in  number  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty:  the  necessary  qualification  for 
this  ofiice  is,  property  to  the  value  of  2000/.  currency,  or 
200  acres  of  cultivated  land.  The  electors  are  all  free  white 
persons,  above  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  have  re- 
sided twelve  months  in  the  colony.  Besides  the  courts  of 
chancery  and  errors,  there  is  the  supreme  court,  an  in- 
ferior court  of  common  pleas,  and  a  vice-admiralty  court 
A  chamber  of  commerce  has  also  been  estabUshed  at  Nas* 
sau,  which  seiTcs  as  a  court  of  arbitration  for  salvage  on 
property  saved  by  vessels  of  the  islands ;  each  party  giving 
bond  to  abide  by  the  arbitrament  made. 

The  principal  islands  are  situated  on  those  remarkable 
flats  called  the  Bahama  Banks,  of  which  the  Great  Bank 
(lying  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  archipelago)  occupies 
an  extent  of  300  miles  in  length  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  80  in 
breadth ;  the  deepest  water  on  any  part  of  this  bank  ia 
thirty  feet,  but  the  patches  of  coral  rock  and  dry  sand  are 
innumerable.  These  banks  rise  almost  perpendicularly 
from  an  unfathomable  depth  of  water,  and  are  formed  of 
coral,  with  an  accumulation  of  shells  and  calcareous  sand. 
The  character  of  the  islands  is  generally  long  and  narrow* 
low,  and  covered  with  a  light  sandy  soil,  their  figure  and 
surface  throughout  being  nearly  the  same.  At  the  greatest 
depth  yet  reached  by  digging,  nothing  has  been  found  but 
calcareous  rock,  with  an  intermixture  of  shells.  Those 
islands  not  situated  on  the  bank  have  a  reef  of  rocks  extend- 
ing a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  forming  the  boundiuy 
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of  soundings,  immediately  outside  which  the  aea  is  often 
unfathomable. 

The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy ;  the  summer  ran^e 
of  the  thermometer  is  from  80°  to  90"  Fahrenheit,  and  m 
winter  from  60°  to  65°.  The  north-east  trade-wind  prevails 
throughout  the  year,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  winter 
months,  from  November  to  March,  when  strong  gales  fre- 
quently blow  from  the  nortii-west  Thunder-storms  are 
violent  and  frequent,  and  earthquakes  are  sometimes  felt. 
There  are  no  streams  or  rivers,  but  ^vater  is  easily  procured 
by  dig^ng.  The  soil  is  dry  and  hard,  but  the  islands  ai-e 
generally  fruitful,  and  produce  several  species  of  trees,  as 
mahogany,  satinwood,  lignum  vitao,  cedars,  pines,  braziletto, 
wild  cinnamon,  fustic,  and  pimento,  with  a  great  variety  of 
esculent  vegetables.  Cattle  are  reared  in  great  plenty,  and 
in  the  woods  are  found  the  wild  hog  and  the  agouti. 

The  following  is  the  latest  statistical  account  of  the  Baha- 
mas for  1831,  as  laid  before  Parharaent,  according  to  the 
Statistical  Tables  compiled  under  the  direction  of  the 
3oard  of  Trade : — 


Revenue  .  •  • 

Expenditure  •  • 

Value  of  imports  • 

Ditto   exports     . 

Shipping  inwards.  No.  466. 
Ditto  outwards,  No.  499.     . 

Population,  whites  and  free  coloured 
Ditto  ditto  ditto 

Ditto  slaves 

Ditto  ditto     . 


£22,399 

46,333 

91,561 

.       74,658 

48,765  tons 
54,264  — 

3,368  males 
3,863  females 
4,727  males 
4,830  females 


Total  population  .  16,788 

The  islands  are  divided  into  ten  parishes  •  there  are  forty- 
one  places  of  worship,  capable  of  containing  4890  souls, 
seven  schools,  in  which  458  children  of  both  sexes  and  in 
about  equal  numbers  are  taught,  and  one  prison.  The 
chief  articles  of  export  are  cotton,  dyewoods,  bark,  fustic, 
salt ;  with  turtle  and  fruits.  The  crops  of  cotton  are  often 
destroyed  by  the  chenille  and  red  bug ;  the  latter  stains 
the  cotton  so  as  to  render  it  of  little  value.  The  cultivation 
of  cotton  is  no  longer  the  staple.  The  total  export  of  this 
article  in  1831  was  69  bales.  Altogether  the  exports  of  the 
Bahamas  are  very  trifling.  Not  more  than  600  tons  an- 
nually, 560  of  which  consist  of  Brazilletto  wood  and  fustic. 
Great  numbers  of  pine-apples  are  grown  for  sale,  principally 
to  North  American  traders.  In  1831,  38,465  dozens  were 
thus  raised.  The  islands  generally  produce  sufficient  maize 
and  ground  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  Turk's 
Islands  aflFord  the  principal  supply  of  salt ;  from  one  to  two 
thousand  *  rakers'  visit  them  annually,  beginning  their  ope- 
irations  in  February.  A  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Bahamas  derive  considerable  profit  from  giving  assist^ 
ance  to  vessels  involved  in  the  inextricable  labyrinth  of  their 
innumerable  rocks  and  shoals,  and  in  danger  of  being 
wrecked,  or  by  saving  lives  and  property  from  those  already 
wrecked,  whence  they  have  obtained  the  name  of  *  wreckers." 
They  are  licensed  by  the  government,  and  a  le^l  salvage 
is  allowed  on  property  recovered  by  them.  This  is  the  prin- 
cipal trade  now  carried  on  in  the  Bahamas. 

The  people  of  the  Bahamas  appear  to  have  but  little 
attachment  to  their  native  soil,  wnich  arises  probably  from 
their  having  so  little  solid  local  interest:  in  the  town  of 
Nassau  only  are  there  buildings  of  any  value.  From  the 
necessity  which  the  planters  are  frequently  under  of  shifting 
from  one  tract  to  another,  their  dwelling-houses  are  mere 
negro  huts  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  sometimes  even  are 
furnished  by  the  hands  of  the  same  rude  artists. 

The  English  packet  on  her  way  home  from  Jamaica 
always  calls  at  Crooked  Island  to  drop  and  receive  the 
Bahama  mails. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  tide  varies  from  three  to  six  feet  in 
the  different  harbours,  and  the  time  of  high  water,  full  and 
change,  from  7h.  30m.  to  9h.  30m.  a.m.  The  velocity  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  is  at  its  maximum  between  the  Bahamas 
and  the  Florida  shore,  running  at  the  rate  of  five  to  six 
miles  an  hour. 

The  whole  group  is  contained  between  the  parallels  of  20^ 
and  27°  40'  N.,  and  the  meridians  of  68°  40'  and  79°  20'  W. 
of  Greenwich. 

(Bryan  Edwards's  Hist,  qf  West  Indies;  Colombian  Na- 
0gcUor.) 


BAHAR,  a  very  extensive  province  of  Hindtistan,  con 
sidered  to  be  the  second  in  importance  among  the  British 
possessions  in  India,  is  situated  between  22°  and  27°  N.lat. 
it  is  computed  to  contain  about  60,000  square  miles.  Babar 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nepal,  on  the  east  by  Ben^ial, 
on  the  south  by  Gundwana,  and  on  the  west  by  iUlahabadi 
Oudc,  and  Gundwana. 

Bahar,  together  with  Bengal,  was  added  to  the  Moham 
medan  dominions  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury by  Cuttub,  a  native  of  Turkistan,  who,  having  been 
originally  the  slave,  became  the  favourite  general,  and  aHer- 
wards  the  adopted  son  and  successor,  of  Mohammed,  the 
foimder  of  the  Afghaun  or  Patan  dynasty  in  India,  la 
1530  Bahar  was  conquered  by  Baber,  the  grandfather  of 
Akhar,  and  with  him  began  the  dynasty  of  the  Moguls  in 
Hindustan,  which  continued  until  the  establishment  of  the 
British  empire.  This  extensive  district,  together  with  the 
provinces  of  Bengal  and  Orissa,  came  into  possession  of  the 
British  East  India  Company  on  the  12th  of  August,  1765, 
and  were  conveyed  by  firmaun  from  the  Mogul  Shah 
AUum.  The  imperial  grant  thus  acquired  is  distinguished  in 
the  annals  of  the  Company  as  •  the  Dewanny,  or  collection 
and  receipt  of  the  revenues  in  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,' 
and  its  acquisition  laid  the  foundation  of  the  political  power 
of  the  English  in  India.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  so 
vast  an  extent  of  territory  was  ceded  voluntarily  on  the  part 
of  the  Mogul.  That  sovereign  had  been  previously  brought 
80  far  within  the  power  of  the  Company  as  to  be  compelled 
to  agree  to  any  conditions,  however  arbitrary,  that  the  British 
might  impose.  In  return  for  the  princely  dominion  thus 
ceded,  the  Mogul  was  assured  the  annual  payment  of 
twenty-six  lacks  of  rupees,  equal  to  about  300,000/.  sterling 
money,  as  a  quit-rent. 

By  this  chan^  of  masters,  however  brought  about,  the 
inhabitants  of  Bahar  have  undoubtedly  been  considerable 
gainers.  They  have  acquired  the  quiet  and  permanent 
possession  of  their  farms,  and  have  enjoyed  an  exemption 
from  the  evils  of  war.  Under  these  ciroumstances  tlie 
number  of  inhabitants  has  very  greatly  increased,  and  tlie 
cultivation  of  the  soil  has  been  proportionally  extendai. 
The  population  of  the  province,  as  taken  from  the  returns  of 
the  magistrates  and  collectors  of  the  various  districts  in  tho 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  amounted  to  10,974,000 
souls. 

Bahar  may  be  pronounced  one  of  the  most  fertile,  best 
cultivated,  and  most  populous  districts  in  Hindustan.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  a  temperate  climate,  is  well  watered,  is  pr.>- 
vided  with  easy  internal  communications,  and  has  the  fur- 
ther advantage  of  being  a  thoroughfare  for  the  commerce  uf 
Bengal  with  the  upper  provinces. 

The  province  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  three 
districts.  The  first  and  second  of  these  divisions  consist 
almost  entirely  of  a  level  plain  containing  about  Sfi.OOQ 
square  miles  of  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  land.  These 
two  divisions  are  separated  by  the  Ganges,  which  runs  with 
an  easterly  course  for  200  miles  through  the  province.  The 
plain  on  the  north  of  this  stream  extends  for  70*  miles  to 
the  forests  of  Nepal  and  Morung,  and  is  separated  from 
Goruckpoor,  in  the  province  of  Oude,  by  ttie  river  Gandaki, 
and  from  Purneah,  in  Bengal,  by  the  Cosi.  The  second 
district  extends  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and 
is  separated  from  Allahabad  on  the  west  bv  the  river  Ca 
ramnassa,  which  Major  Rennell  supposes  to  oe  the  Comme 
nases  of  Arrian.  (Indica.  4.)  On  the  east,  this  second  division 
extends  to  the  confines  of  Rajmahal,  where  it  meets  a  branrh 
of  the  southern  hills  in  Bengal,  near  to  the  pass  of  Tellin;; 
hurry.  The  third  district,  which  comprises  nearly  2U,0i  0 
square  miles,  is  composed  of  high  and  rugged  hills,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Allahabad  and  Gundwana ;  on  lU 
south  by  Gundwana  and  Orissa ;  on  the  east  by  Beni^aK 
and  on  the  north  by  the  zillah  or  district  of  Baliar.  Tlii^ 
hilly  tract  is  subdivided  into  three  belads  named  Palaman, 
Raraghur,  and  Chuta  Nagpore  (Little  Nagpore),  The 
whole  division  sometimes  goes  by  the  name  of  Nagpore. 

In  the  plains,  a  hot  parcliing  wind  from  the  west  prevails 
during  a  great  portion  of  the  hot  season,  and  blows  strongly 
during  the  day ;  but  at  night  the  air  is  commonly  tempered 
by  a  cool  breeze  from  the  opposite  direction.  This  parching 
wind  is  not  constant,  but  sometimes  ceases  for  weeks  to- 
gether. During  the  cold  season,  firoet  is  sometimes  expe- 
rienced among  the  hills,  the  air  of  which  is  considered  to 
be  bracing  to  the  constitutions  of  Europeans  who  have  been 
enfeebled  by  the  continued  heat  of  other  districts.    Dun»( 
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this  eold  season  the  thermometer  at  Bunrise  frequently 
stands  as  low  as  35°  to  40*"  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  but  in  Uie 
afternoon  rises  to  70°. 

The  province  of  Bahar  is  divided  into  six  zillahs  or  dis- 
tricts, viz.,  Boglipore,  Bahar,  Tirhoot,  Sarun  (the  asylum) ; 
which  district  uf  Sarun  comprehends  Bettiah  or  Chumparun, 
formerly  a  separate  district ;  Shahabad  (the  royal  residence), 
and  Ramghur  (the  house  of  Rama). 

The  principal  rivers  of  Bahar  are  the  Granges,  the  Soiie, 
the  Gandaki,  the  Caramnassa,  the  Dummc^ah,  and  the 
Dewah.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  great  number  of  smaller 
sti-eams.  The  tracts  south  of  the  Ganges  are  not  so  well 
supplied  with  water  as  the  country  north  of  that  river,  and 
the  artificial  means  of  irrigation  common  in  the  East,  such 
as  wells  and  tanks,  are  provided  as  necessary  substitutes. 

A.  large  quantity  of  saltpetre  is  produced  m  Bahar,  prin- 
cipally in  the  divisions  of  Hadjypoor  and  Sarun,  whence 
the  greater  part  of  that  article  intended  for  the  Company's 
purchase  has  been  procured.  This  article  of  commerce 
is  produced  in  artificial  beds,  consisting  of  the  refuse  of 
vegetable  and  animal  matters  in  a  state  of  decomposition, 
mixed  with  calcareous  and  other  earths.  It  is  believed  that 
the  hot,  dry  wind  which  prevails  in  those  parts  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  year  is  essential  to  the  formation  of 
the  nitre.  The  oxygen  and  azote  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  this  salt  are  supplied  by  the  air  and  the  putre- 
fying or^nic  substances;  but  how  the  potass  which  it 
contains  is  developed  has  hitherto  remainea  undiscovered. 
The  manufacture  of  cotton  cloths  is  general  throughout  the 
proWnce. 

Opium  is  produced  very  abundantly  and  of  excellent 
quality  in  all  the  districts  of  the  province.  This  drug  is 
btrictly  monopolised  by  the  Company's  government,  and  the 
cultivators  of  the  poppy  are  in  consequence  placed  under 
very  strict  regulations.  Wheat,  barley,  and  rice  of  excellent 
quality,  sugar,  indigo,  betel-nuts,  and  essences,  particularly 
the  attar  of  roses,  are  among  the  ordinary  productions  of  the 
province. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bahar,  particularly  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  province,  are  superior  in  size  and  strength  to  their 
neighbours,  the  Bengalese ;  from  one-fourth  to  about  one- 
third  of  them  are  Mohammedans,  and  the  remainder  Hindus. 
The  birth-olace  of  Buddha  is  within  the  province,  and,  pre- 
viously lu  %he  Mohammedan  conquest,  the  Buddhist  religion 
was  professed  by  the  chiefs ;  Out  this  system  of  faith  has 
since  been  completely  eradicated  from  among  them.  In- 
toxication, by  means  both  of  fermented  liquors  and  drugs,  is 
very  common,  especially  in  the  hilly  districts  ;  cleanliness 
is  not  to  be  numbered  among  their  virtucst  the  filthiness 
of  their  villages  being  excessive. 

It  is  traditionally  believed  that,  previous  to  the  Moham- 
medan invasion  of  Bahar,  this  province  formed  two  inde- 
pendent sovereignties,  the  northern  division  bearing  the 
name  of  Mithila,  and  the  southern  that  of  Magadha.  The 
lan^age  of  these  two  divisions  consists  of  different  dialects 
to  the  present  day  ;  both  have  a  great  affinity  in  the  form  of 
the  characters  and  in  many  of  their  terms  with  the  Ben- 
galee :  this  resemblance  is  greatest  in  the  south. 

^MOl's  History  of  British  India;  Ayeen  Akbery;  Ren- 
nell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan ;  Reports  of  Commit* 
tees  of  the  House  of  uommons  on  the  Affairs  of  India,) 

BAHAR,  a  zillah  or  district  of  Hindustan,  occupying  the 
southern  part  of  the  central  portion  of  the  province  just  de- 
scribed. This  district  is  bounded  on  the  nortn  by  the  Ganges, 
on  the  east  bv  the  district  of  Boglipore,  on  the  south  bv 
Ramghur  and  Boglipore,  and  on  the  west  by  Shahabaa. 
The^sonthem  boundary  has  been  but  ill  defined.  The  ex- 
treme length  of  the  district,  from  east  to  west,  is  120  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  is  80  miles ; 
its  superficial  extent  is  5358  square  miles. 

The  district  of  Bahar  is  for  the  greatest  part  a  level  plain 
throughout,  but  interspersed  with  rugged,  barren,  naked, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  isolated  hills.  About  the  centre  of 
the  district  are  three  remarkable  clusters  of  hills.  One  of 
these  clusters,  the  Berabur  Pahur,  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  Phalgu ;  another,  the  Rajagriha,  is  on  the  east  side  of 
that  river ;  and  the  third,  which  is  a  long  narrow  ridge,  is 
adjacent  to  Sheikhpoorah.  The  elevation  of  these  hills  is 
not  considerable,  the  highest  being  not  more  than  700 
feet.  Towards  the  southern  boundary  of  the  district  is  a 
portion  of  the  Vindhyan  chain  of  mountains,  by  which  the 
great  Gangetio  plain  is  bounded  on  the  south,  and  which, 
commencing  in  the  province  of  Bahar,  extends  to  Ramisse- 


ram,  in  the  straits  of  Ceyion,  near  to  Cape  Comorln.  These 
hills  are  double  the  height  of  those  already  described.  The 
hills  in  this  district  do  not  any  where  approach  the  Ganges. 

The  Ganges  is  generally  a  mile  wide  in  this  district,  and 
is  not  any  where  fordable  within  its  limits.  In  addition  to 
this  stream,  the  district  is  watered  by  the  Sone,  the  Punpun, 
the  Phalgu  or  Fulgo,  the  Saeri,  and  the  Panchane,  with 
their  nunierous  branches.  The  Sone,  or  Golden  River,  rises 
on  the  east  side  of  the  province  of  Gundwana,  and  flows  to 
the  N.  E.  through  Allahabad,  where  it  is  joined  by  other 
streams ;  taking  then  a  more  northern  direction,  it  joins  the 
Ganges  three  miles  below  the  town  of  Moneah  in  this  dis- 
tiict  The  channel  of  the  Sone,  in  the  province  of  Bahar,  is 
celebrated  for  containing  beautiiul  pebbles,  which  take  a 
high  polish.  These  pebbles  are  probably  brought  from  the 
southern  hills  by  the  rapidity  of  the  stream.  The  river 
likewise  contains  excellent  fish,  including  several  kinds  of 
carp.  After  heavy  rains  the  rapidity  of  the  current  is  un- 
favourable to  navigation ;  but,  at  other  times,  boats  of  con- 
siderable size  pass  in  a  direct  line  for  about  fifty-five  miles 
between  the  districts  of  Bahar  and  Shahabad.  This  river 
and  the  Nerbudda  derive  their  common  source  from  a  lake, 
and,  flowing  in  opposite  directions  for  1 500  miles,  make,  con- 
jointly with  the  Ganges,  an  island  of  the  southern  pait  of 
Hindustan. 

The  climate  is  considered  to  he  generally  healthy.  In 
spring,  the  heat  is  very  great,  and  is,  in  some  places,  in- 
creased by  the  reflection  of  the  sun  from  the  sandsin  the  beds 
of  rivers,  or  from  naked  rocks.  In  the  winter,  the  natives 
generally  kindle  fires  in  their  sleeping  apartments,  although 
frosts  are  rare.  This  district  produces  excellent  wheat, 
barley,  and  rice :  the  rice  is  much  esteemed,  and  is  in  great 
request  in  the  markets  of  Calcutta.  The  cultivation  of 
cotton  is  not  of  sufficient  amount  for  the  employment  of  the 
native  looms,  and  the  deficiency  is  supplied  from  the  west. 
Tobacco  and  indigo  are  also  raised,  but  not  in  any  con- 
sidenible  quantities.  The  rent  paid  for  land  is  high, 
usually  amounting  to  one-half  its  produce,  yet  the  cultivators 
are  generally  comfortable.  When  first  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  British,  the  greatest  part  of  this  district  was 
in  a  wild  uncultivated  condition,  and  the  inhabitants,  par- 
ticularly in  the  southern  part,  were  a  prey  to  internal  dissen- 
sions. Now  the  plains  are  universally  cultivated  to  the  very 
bases  of  the  hills ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  hills  them- 
selves are  utterly  unfit  for  any  kind  of  tillage.  A  great  per- 
tion  of  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  Ganges  give  two 
annual  crops. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  lands  in  this  district  is  ex- 
empted from  the  payment  of  rent,  ^et  it  is  observed  that 
the  state  of  cultivation  of  this  portion  is  by  no  means  so 
good  as  of  that  which  is  subjected  to  the  lana-tax,  an  eflect 
which  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  established  custom  of 
succession,  which  causes  these  rent-firee  estates  to  be  par- 
celled out  into  petty  holdings.  In  this  state  of  things,  the 
majority  of  the  zemindars  are  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
peasants,  and  are  but  little  removed  from  a  state  of  beggary. 
The  generality  of  the  cultivators  who  contribute  to  the  land 
revenue,  and  who  are  under  a  different  law  or  custom  of 
inheritance  are,  on  the  contrary,  in  very  good  circum- 
stances. 

The  winds  blow  almost  constantly  either  from  the  east  or 
the  west.  From  the  middle  of  January  to  the  end  of  March 
the  west  wind  prevails ;  from  that  time  to  the  middle  of 
June,  the  wind  varies  from  east  to  west,  the  duration  being 
nearly  equal  firom  each  quarter;  thence  to  the  end  of  July, 
the  wind  is  constantly  from  the  east,  when  it  changes  again, 
and  blows  from  the  west  until  the  end  of  August.  From 
that  time  until  the  end  of  October,  it  again  shifU  to  the  east, 
and  thence  to  the  middle  of  January  the  winds  blow  from 
the  west  or  the  east  for  nearly  equal  periods.  Of  course  this 
order  is  liable  to  occasional  irregularity ;  but  taking  one  year 
with  another,  the  statement  may  be  considered  correct. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  district  are  Patna  (Padmdvafi, 
the  lotus-bearing),  the  capital  of  the  province ;  Gay  a,  the 
capital  of  the  district ;  and  Dinapoor.  The  villages  are  ex- 
ceedingly numerous  and  consist  of  mud-built  houses,  huddled 
together,  without  regard  to  comfort  or  ventilation.  The 
population  was  estimated  in  1811  by  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan 
(Hamilton)  at  2,755,150  persons,  of  whom  724,159  were 
Mohammedans  and  2,030,991  Hindus. 

There  are  six  places  of  pilgrimage  in  the  district ;  these 
arc,  Gaya,  Rajagripa,  Baikuntha,  the  river  Punpun,  Loha* 
danda,  and  Chyaban  Muni,    The  first  four  are  much  fire  • 
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Suented,  particularlf  Gaya,  which,  as  the  hirth-place  of 
luddha,  is  held  in  great  veneration  hy  Buddhists,  while  it  is 
considered  sacred  hy  the  Hindus,  as  having  heen  the  scene 
of  one  of  Vishnu's  victories  which  he  gained  over  a  giant 
The  government  derives  a  revenue  from  pilgrims  who  fre- 
quent these  holy  places,  bv  which  means  their  numbers  are 
known ;  200,000  persons  have  been  taxed  in  a  year,  as  pil- 
grim-visiters  at  Gaya. 

The  marriage  ceremony  takes  place  at  an  early  age  in  Ba- 
har,  but  the  wife  does  not  enter  ner  husband's  house  until 
she  has  reached  the  year  of  maturity,  when  she  is  con- 
ducted to  it  with  great  ceremonies.  Widows  have  been 
allowed  the  privilege  of  burning  themselves  when  they  re- 
ceive the  account  of  their  husband's  death,  even  although 
this  should  happen  at  a  distance;  in  the  adjoining  pro- 
vince of  Bengal  this  act  of  self-devotion  has  not  been  per- 
mitted unless  in  presence  of  the  corpse.  The  inhabitants 
of  Bahar  differ  also  from  their  neighbours  in  not  considering 
it  necessary  to  place  the  feet  of  dying  persons  in  the  sacred 
river.  Poor  and  ignorant  persons  are  here  left  to  die  in  their 
own  houses,  but  the  religious  feelings  of  people  of  rank 
and  education  lead  them  to  turn  their  relations  out  of  doors 
when  they  appear  about  to  die.  Placing  the  sufferer  then 
upon  a  mat,  he  is  exposed  to  every  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther ;  some  sacred  herb  or  stone  is  placed  near  his  body, 
and  prayers  are  repeated  until  he  dies.  In  some  cases,  and 
when  the  circumstances  of  the  dying  person  admit  of  it,  he 
takes  into  his  hands  the  tail  of  a  cow,  and  makes  an  ofiiering 
of  the  animal  to  the  Brahmins.  The  better  feelings  of  our 
nature  have  so  far  overcome  religious  injunctions  in  these 
cases  that  the  natives  have  acquired  great  skill  in  observing 
the  symptoms  of  approaching  dissolution,  so  that  the  dying 
man  is  seldom  exposed  in  the  manner  here  described  till 
sensation  is  deadened  or  has  ceased. 

Leprosy  is  of  common  occurrence  here,  and  the  prejudice 
against  persons  seized  with  this  malady  is  so  great,  that  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  be  taken  to  the  middle  of  the 
Ganges  in  a  boat,  and  to  be  there  cast  into  the  stream  with 
a  pot  of  sand  tied  round  the  neck.  Nor  do  the  sufferers  ob- 
ject to  this  proceeding.  Being  helpless  and  miserable  out- 
casts, they  have  little  to  render  Ufe  desirable,  and  they  are 
besides  taught  to  believe  that  the  sin  for  the  commission 
of  which  the  disease  is  inflicted,  can  be  expiated  only  by 
dying  in  the  sacred  stream. 

(Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan  ;  Dr.  Ha- 
milton's Statistical  Survey  of  Bahar  ;  Reports  qf  Commit' 
tees  of  the  Hottse  of  Commons  on  the  Affairs  of  India.) 

BAHAR,  a  town  in  the  province  and  district  of  the  same 
name,  which  was,  in  all  probability,  once  the  capital  of  both ; 
but  has  [since  been  suprseded  as  to  the  province  by  Patna, 
and  as  to  the  district  by  Gaya.  The  town  of  Bahar  is  situ- 
i^ted  in  25^  1 3'  N.  lat,  and  85^  35'  £.  long.  It  is,  in  its  pre- 
sent oondition,  a  large  straggling  place,  whose  buildings 
surround  a  ditch  which  formed  the  boundary  of  the  antient 
city,  now  nearly  deserted.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  heavy 
building  of  stone,  covered  by  several  diminutive  domes ;  the 
interior  is  divided  into  as  many  cells,  resembling  the  an- 
tieut  mosques  in  the  upper  provinces  of  Hindustan.  The 
best  part  of  the  town  consists  of  a  long  but  narrow  street, 
paved  irregularly  with  bricks  and  stones.  -  The  place  alto- 
gether contains  about  5000  houses,  but  is  politically  of 
little  or  no  importance.  The  surrounding  country  is  well 
cultivated,  and  improved  by  artificial  irrigation.  Bahar 
is  35  miles  from  Patna,  297  from  Calcutta,  and  642  from 
Pelhi. 

(Dr.  Hamilton's  Statistical  Survey  of  the  District  qf  Ba- 
har; Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer,) 

BAHAWULPOOR,  an  extensive  division  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Mooltan  in  Hindustan,  280  miles  long,  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  and  120  miles  broad.  This  territory  was, 
until  1811,  tributary  to  the  Afghan  government,  which, 
however,  did  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  immediftie  ruler  of  the  division,  Bahawul  iChan.  At 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  year  just  mentioned, 
Runjeet  Singh,  Rajah  of  Lahore,  taking  advantage  of  the 
inferior  abilities  of  the  son  and  successor  of  Bahawul  Khan, 
seized  upon  the  territory,  and  has  siuce  possessed  it  in  full 
sovereignty. 

Bahawulpoor  is  watered  by  the  rivers  of  the  Pui\jab,  by 
which  term  is  comprehended  the  country  lying  between 
the  five  streatns  tributary  to  the  Indus,  which  join  that 
river  within  the  province  of  Mooltan.  These  five  streams 
WO  the  Jhylum  or  Hydaspes ; .  the  Chinaub  or  Acesines ; 


the  Ravee  orHydraotes ;  the  Beyah  or  Hyphasis;  andths 
Sutleje  or  Hesudrus.  The  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
is  very  fertile ;  but  westward  of  the  Chinaub,  and  at  some 
distance  from  that  stream,  the  land  is  poor,  while  in  the 
east  part  of  the  division  it  is  perfectly  sterile.  In  tra- 
velling towards  the  Rajpoot  states,  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  an  establishment  of  camels,  as  in  the  deserts  of 
Arabia.  The  rich  land  on  the  margins  of  the  rivers  is, 
for  the  most  part,  in  a  state  of  good  cultivation ;  some  spots 
are,  however,  uncleared,  and  covered  with  coppice  of  ta 
marisk  trees.  These  places  abound  with  wild  hogs.  Wild- 
geese,  partridges,  and  hog-deer,  are  likewise  plentiful,  par- 
ticularly on  the  banks  of  the  Beyah. 

The  chief  towns  of  this  territoiv  are  Bahawulpoor,  Amcd' 
poor,  Seedapoor,  and  Ooch.  Bahawulpoor  stands  near  the 
river  Gurrafa,  which  name  is  given  to  the  united  streams 
of  the  Beyah  and  Sutleje.  including  its  gudens,  this 
town  is  four  miles  in  circumference.  The  houses  are  built 
of  unburned  bricks  with  mud  terraces.  The  camels  bred 
here  are  much  in  demand,  owing  to  their  strength  and 
Heetness. 

The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Hindus ;  the  rest 
are  Juts  and  Balooches,  both  professing  Mohammedanism. 
The  manufactures  carried  on  by  them  are  of  silken  ginileg 
and  turbans,  and  some  species  of  cotton  cloths  called  coon 
gees,  which  are  celebrated  for  the  fineness  of  their  texture ' 
the  weavers  are  chiefly  Hindus.  The  merchants  of  Bahawul- 
poor are  also  Hindus ;  they  have  a  great  deal  of  commercial 
enterprise,  and  deal  extensively  in  goods  of  European 
manufacture,  which  they  receive  from  Fallee  in  Marvar,  hj 
way  of  Bicaneer  and  the  desert  of  Ajmeer,  and  convey  them 
by  land-carriage  thro^h  Mooltan  and  Lahore,  crossing  the 
Indus  at  Kaheree.  These  Bahawulpoor  merchants  often 
travel  to  Balk  and  Bokhara,  and  sometimes  to  Astrakhan,  for 
commercial  purposes.  They  take  the  route  of  Perawa  (in 
Malwa),  Cabul,  and  Bamian,  and  crossing  the  Oxus, 
exchange  at  Bokhara  the  productions  of  India  for  those  of 
that  quarter  of  Asia  and  of  Russia  which  are  brou^sht  to 
meet  them  by  the  traders  of  the  latter  country.  Their 
manner  of  crossing  the  Oxus  is  to  yoke  horses  to  small 
boats,  and  then  drive  them  across  the  stream.  The  Gurrah, 
on  which  the  town  of  Bahawulpoor  stands,  is  a  navigable 
river,  but  is  not  used  for  the  transport  of  merchandise,  as  it 
does  not  present  any  available  line  of  route  except  to  Sind, 
with  which  country  there  is  no  trade  from  the  upper  pro- 
vinces of  India. 

The  town  of  Bahawulpoor  is  in  29'*  19'  N.  lat,  and  71° 
29'  E.  long. ;  it  stands  62  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Mooltan. 

(Renneirs  Memoir  of  a  Map  ofUindosian ;  Elphinstone's 
Embassy  to  Cabul ;  Report  qfa  Committee  of  the  House  o/ 
Commons,  in  1832,  on  the  Affairs  of  India.) 

BAHIA.    [See  All  Saints'  Bav.] 

BAHI'A,  a  province  of  Brazil,  between  9°  and  ]6°S.  lot., 
and  36°  and  43  W.  long.,  and  consequently  within  the  tro- 
pics of  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  extends  firom  the  most 
northern  point,  near  Pambu  on  the  river  S.  Francisco  to  the 
Rio  de  Bclmonte,  about  480  miles  in  length,  and  its  average 
breadth  certainly  exceeds  200  miles.  Tliis  would  give  to 
this  country  at  least  an  area  of  96,000  square  miles,  so 
that  it  would  only  fall  short  of  the  whole  area  of  the  British 
islands  by  about  20,000  miles.  The  statistical  accounts, 
however,  differ  much  in  this  respect.  The  surface  of  Bahia 
is  commonly  estinuited  at  about  55,500  square  miles ;  but  a 
more  modem  account  gives  to  it  96,750  square  miles;  and 
this,  we  think,  approaches  much  nearer  the  truth. 

On  the  east  Bahia  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  on 
the  west,  and  in  part  on  the  norUi,  it  is  divided  from  the 
province  of  Pemambuco,  and  its  Sertao  by  the  Kio  St. 
Francisco.  On  the  shores  of  the  ocean  these  provinces  are 
divided  from  one  another  by  the  small  province  of  Seregipe, 
from  which  Bahia  is  separated  by  the  little  river  Rio  Real. 
On  the  south  it  is  divided  from  Rio  Janeiro  by  the  inter- 
vening provinces,  Kspirito  Santo  and  Minas  Genes,  being 
separated  from  the  former  by  Uie  Rio  de  Behnonte,  and 
from  the  latter  chiefly  by  a  range  of  mountains. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  its  surface  is  covered  with 
mountains ;  plains  only  occur  along  the  coast  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Francisco.  The  mountains  of  this  pro- 
vince belong  to  that  extensive  system  which  commences  m 
the  south  to  the  north  of  the  lake  Patos  (Laguna  de  los 
Patos)  in  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  about  30  o- 
lat.,  and  extends  along  the  coast  at  a  distance  of  from  2o 
to  160  miles  to  the  most  northern  parts  of  the  provioce  9 
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BahiB,  where  it  may  be  considered  as  terminating.    The 
mountains  which  approach  the  sea  farther  to  the  north,  be- 
long to  one  of  the  chains  which  traverse  the  interior  of 
Brazil*  and  not  to  the  range  which  runs  along  the  ocean, 
and  is,  for  that  reason,  called  by  the  Portuguese  Serra  do 
Mar  (the  Sea  Range).    The  highest  part  of  this  mountain- 
chain  lies  to  the  west-north-west  of  Rio  Janeiro,  on  the  com- 
mon boundary  of  the  three  provinces  Minas  Geraes,  S.  Paolo 
and  Rio  Janeiro,  where  some  summits  of  this  range,  which 
here  is  called  Serra  de  Mantiqucka,  rise  to  between  8000  and 
85U0  feet  above  the  sea.   l^arthcr  to  the  north  the  mountains 
are  less  elevated ;  and  in  the  province  of  Bahia  the  highest 
summits  probably  do  not  exceed  4000  feet.     The  whole 
chain  in  the   southern  district   of  this  province  is  called 
Aimores,  and  in  the  northern  Serra  de  Cincura.  The  former 
is  hi*!her,  and  contains  near  the  boundary  of  Minas  Geraes 
tlie  Montes  Altos  (High  Mountains).    The  watershed  of 
this  range  lies  in  general  parallel  to  the  coast  at  a  distance 
of  about  150  miles,  and  about  50  from  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Francisco.     But  the  offsets  and  branches  from  this  boun- 
dary approach  the  sea  within  about  twenty  or  thirty  miles, 
%nd  they  advance  still  nearer  to  the  river.  They  come  nearest 
the  sea  to  the  south  of  the  Rio  de  Contas,  and  to  the  west  of 
the  bay  of  Camamu.    By  this  disposition  of  the  lateral 
branches  of  the  mountain-range,  the  level,  and  in  some  part 
hUy  shores  are  connected  on  the  west  with  long  valleys, 
\i  hich  commonly  are  of  moderate  width,  and  extend  fifty 
miles  and  upwards  into  the  interior,  till  they  terminate  in 
tli^h  open  plains  called  sertoes,  on  or  near  the  summit  of 
the  rao«e.    It  seems  that  at  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles,  the  whole  country  rises  with  a 
prctt>'  rapid  ascent;  for  about  this  distance  all  the  rivers 
traversing  the  coast  are  full  of  cataracts  and  rapids,  and 
becume  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  navigation. 

Bahia  may,  with  respect  to  its  climate  and  productions,  be 
divided  into  three  districts,  of  very  unequal  extent  Tlie 
fir>t  comiNrehends  the  southern  coast  up  to  point  Mutta,  or 
the  bay  of  Camamu,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  contiguous 
\  alleys,  to  a  distance  of  about  ninety  or  one  hundred  miles 
frona  the  sea.  This  district  is  called  Beira-Mar.  To  the 
north  of  it  lies  the  Reconcave,  which  extends  round  the 
))abia  de  Todos  os  Santos,  or  All  Saints*  Bay,  to  Cape 
S.  Antonio,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  inland.  To  the 
>K  est  of  both  extend  the  sertoes  and  mountains,  and  these 
Comprehend  also  the  high  country  which  to  the  north  of  the 
Ro(:oncave  occupies  both  banks  of  the  Rio  Itapicura,  and 
extends  to  the  Rio  S.  Francisco,  and  the  shores  of  the 
ocean. 

Beira-Mar  enjoys  many  advantages.    It  has  abundance 
of  running  water,  and  commonly  a  fertile  soil,  there  being, 
it'  the  backs  and  sides  of  the  mountains  are  excepted,  scarcely 
any  situation  where  mandioca,  rice,  Indian  com,  the  cofiee- 
trce,  the  sugar-cane,  and  the  cotton-plant  do  not  prosper. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  heavy  dews  and  almost  incessant 
rain  render  it  an    unpleasant   and    unhealthy    country. 
There  is  scarcely  a  distinction  of  seasons ;  the  trees  bear 
blossoms  and  fruits  in  all  stages  at  the  same  time.    The 
temperature  of  the  winter  is  never  cold  enough  to  check 
ve^^etation,  nor  is  the  summer  hot  enough  to  call  forth 
Its  full  forcet  because  the  sky  is  commonly  covered  with 
clouds.      The  perpetual    moisture   occasions   aguish  dis- 
eases ;  and  yet  if  there  happens  to  be  a  fortnight  of  sun- 
<litne,  the  rich  clayey  soil  is  parched  and   cracks,  and 
fine  weather  becomes  a  serious  calamity.    The  unfavour- 
able climate  of  this  district  is  the  cause  of  its  having  been 
neglected  by  the  Portuguese,  and  containing  so  few  settle- 
ments.   The  predominant  race  in  the  maritime  towns,  and 
even  in  the  valleys,  are  the  Mamalucos,  of  Tupininquin 
extraction ;  which  nation  was  in  possession  of  the  country  at 
the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  but  soon  submitted  to  their 
dominion.    There  are  few  of  pure  European  blood,  and  not 
many  negroes,  the  intermediate  breed  of  all  shades  far  ex- 
ceeding Uie  unmixed  races.   There  are,  however,  some  pure 
Indians ;  and  oil  the  boundary  of  Minas  Geraes  there  still 
exi:>t5  the  nation  of  the  Mongoyos,  which  was  converted 
to  Christianity  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  culti- 
vates mandioca,  several  kinds  of  potatoes,  with  other  roots, 
and  also  water-melons.     They  make   also  pottery,  with 
\%hich  they  supply  the  sertoes  of  Pemambuco  and  Bahia; 
»nd  in  the  Indian  town  of  Olivcn^a,  a  large  and  popu- 
)(iu.4  place,  the  people  are  almost  all  employed  in  works 
oi  turnery,  of  which  some  is  annually  exported.    From  the 
harbour  of  Rio  de  Coutas  mandioca  and  rice  are  sent  to 


Bahia,  the  ciimate  and  soil  of  the  district  being  very  favour 
able  to  their  growth,  especially  that  of  rice,  which  returns 
three  hundred  fold.  So  abundant  is  it  that  even  the  poultry 
and  cattle  are  fed  with  it.  But  the  greatest  wealth  of  this 
coiintry,  of  which  the  inhabitants  have  not  yet  availed  them« 
selveH,  consists  in  the  immense  woods  which  cover  the 
plains,  valleys,  and  mountains ;  the  frequent  rains  further 
the  growth  of  the  trees,  which  again  preserve  the  soil  in  a 
state  of  moisture. 

Reconcave  is  properly  only  the  country  which  extends 
round  All  Saints'  Bay,  but  as  the  coast  south  of  it  to 
Point  Mutta  enjoys  the  same  advantages  of  climate,  agri- 
culture, and  commerce,  we  have  included  it  in  this  district. 
The  bay  itself  extends,  according  to  Alcedo,  twenty-seven 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  twenty-seven  miles  in  the 
widest  part  from  east  to  west.    Henderson  says  it  is  twenty- 
three  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  computing  from  tne 
point  of  St.  Antonio  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pitanga,  and 
nearly  thirty  miles  wide  from  east  to  west,  which  seems 
to  be  nearest  the  truth.    Southey,  in  his  history  of  Brazil, 
asserts  that  it  extends  both  northward  and  westward  a 
whole  degree.    This  last  is  doubtless  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment,  which,  however,  as  far  as  regards  the  length  from 
north  to  south  may  be  defended,  if  the  whole  coast  to 
point  Mutta  is  included.     From  this  cape  to  the  island  of 
Itaparica,  which  forms  the  two  entrances  of  All  Saints' 
Bay,    a  series  of   islands    extend,    between    which    and 
the  continent  small  vessels  and  barges  may  make  their 
way  to  Bahia  without  entering  the  sea.      Adjacent    to 
Point  Mutta,  on  the  north,  is  the  bay  of  Camamu,  in  which 
large  vessels  may  enter  and  lie  safe  against  all  winds. 
This  bay  itself  contains  some  islands,  and  to  the  north  of  it 
lies  the  island  of  Boypeba,  of  considerable  extent,  and 
farther  north  others  of  less  importance.    Then  follows  the 
island  of  Tinhare,  which  is  eighteen  miles  long  from  north 
to  south.     Some  smaller  islands  continue  to  the  False  Bar 
(Barra  Falsa)  or  the  western  entrance  of  All  Saints'  Bay, 
This  entrance  is  less  than  two  miles  wide  at  the  narrowest 
point,  and  by  it  the  numerous  vessels  and  barges  proceed 
from  the  bay  of  Camamu  and  the  adjacent  country  to  the 
town  of  Bahia.     Foreign  vessels  enter  All  Saints*  Bay  by 
the  eastern  entrance,  which  is  eight  miles  wide.    Between 
both  entrances  lies  the  island  of  Itaparica,  which  is  twenty- 
three  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  ten  in  the  widest 
part.    It  is  of  irregular  form,  having  a  bay  on  the  western 
side,  and  a  large  curving  projection  on  the  eastern,  and  its 
surface  presents  considerable  inequalities.     The  soil  of  this 
island  is  fertile,  and  planted  with  cocoa-palms,  mangoes,  jacas 
and  oranges.   It  has  also  a  whale  fisheiy,  cord  manufactories 
of  the  piassaba^  and  some  distilleries.    The  number  of  its  in- 
habitants amounts  to  upwards  of  16, 000,  of  which  nearly  on  a 
half,  or  at  least  7000,  live  in  the  port  of  St.  Gon9alo.     The 
capital  of  the  province,  St.  Salvador  da  Bahia  de  Todos  os 
Santos,  lies  near  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  bay,  on  a  pro- 
jecting rock,  which  rises  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  the  sea.      The  bay   itself,  which  contains   several 
islands  of  different  sizes,  branches  out  in  numerous  creeks 
and  coves,  and  receives  many  rivers,  of  which  some  are  navi- 
gable to  a  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles.    This  shows 
the  gieat  advantages  this  district  enjoys  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  and  in  fact  upwards  of  eight  hundred  launches, 
smacks,  and  barges  of  different  sizes,  are  constantly  em- 
ployed in  bringing  the  produce  of  the  country  to  the  capital. 
To  these  advantages,  the  Reconcave   adds  those  of  a 
healthy  climate,  an  excellent  soil,  and  plenty  of  water.    Tlie 
winter  or  rainy  season  begins  about  the  end  of  March,  and 
continues  till  August,  with  considerable  intervals  of  dry 
weather.     In  the  other  months  the  sky  is  commonly  with- 
out a  cloud,  but  thunderstorms  are  frequent ;   and  Uiese, 
as  well  as  the  breezes  and  heavy  dews,  moderate  the  sumtncr 
heat  and  support  vejjetation.     The  vine  bears  three  times 
in  the  year,  and  i**  cultivated  on  the  island  of  Itaparica,  and 
in  other  parts;    but  the  climate  which  forces  this  triple 
fruitage  has  hitherto  rendered  all  attempts  at  making  wine 
unavailing.    The  country  is  hilly,  with  a  gentlv-undulating 
surface,  and  many  large  and  open  valleys  and  even  plaiiis 
between  the  hills.    The  soil  is  commonly  of  a  fine  quality, 
and  produces,  besides  rice,  mandioca  and  many  fruits  and 
vej^retables,  great  quantities  of  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton. 
All  the  sugar  and  tobacco  exported  from  Bahia  is  grown  in 
the  Reconcave.     The  must  notiid  district  for  the  growth  of 
sugar  is  the  valley  of  Iguanc,  which  extends  to  the  north- 
east of  the  ^smaU  town  of  Maragogype,  along  one  of  the 
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branches  of  the  ParaguaQU  river.  It  is  about  five  miles  lon^ 
and  of  varying  width ;  its  black  soil  is  most  favourable  to  the 
sugar-cane.  There  are  nearly  twenty  sugar  works  within 
its  narrow  limits.  Tobacco  is  raised  in  many  districts  of  the 
Reconcave ;  but  the  greatest  quantity  and  the  best  Quality 
is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cochoeira,  an  mland 
town  with  upwards  of  1 2,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the 
river  Paragua9U.  Cotton  is  raised  in  several  districts  ;  and 
likewise  brought  from  the  sertoes  and  adjacent  provinces. 
All  these  advantages,  with  those  arising  from  the  fisheries 
along  the  coast,  especially  that  of  the  whales,  render  the 
Reconcave  the  most  populous  district  of  Brazil,  and  pro- 
bably of  all  South  America.  Villages  and  farm-houses  are 
frequent ;  and  the  number  of  small  towns  mav  amount  to 
twenty  or  thirty.  Though  we  have  no  exact  data  in  this 
respect,  it  is  probable  that  the  Reconcave,  together  with 
the  capital,  contains  more  than  three -fourths  of  the  whole 
populatiou  of  the  province,  which,  according  to  the  latest 
accounts  (about  1830),  amounted  to  882,500  persons. 

The  remainder  of  the  province,  which  is  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character,  comprehends  the  mountains  and  the  ser- 
toes. The  latter  are  open  dry  plains  on  the  backs  of  the 
mountains  or  between  their  ridges,  and  afford  at  certain 
seasons  abundant  pasture  to  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  The 
regular  winter  or  wet  season  however  does  not  extend  to 
this  part  of  the  province.  The  rain  which  falls  here  comes 
only  in  thunder-showers,  which  of  course  are  irregular,  in  no 
part  frequent,  and  they  occur  more  rarely  in  the  northern 
districts  of  the  province  than  in  the  south.  After  rain  the 
ground  is  immediately  covered  with  the  richest  verdure,  and 
the  cattle  fatten  ;  but  when  drought  succeeds  to  this  season 
of  abundance,  they  browse  upon  such  shrubs  as  resist  the 
burning  sun.  If  then  the  streams  fail,  and  the  tanks, 
which  the  thunder-showers  had  filled,  are  dried  up,  a  dread- 
ful mortality  ensues  among  the  cattle.  Some  places,  espe- 
cially in  the  more  narrow  valleys,  are  wooded,  and  contain  a 
better  soil ;  and  in  such  the  few  towns  of  this  region  have 
been  built  Here  mandioca,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  cotton 
are  raised.  Two  or  three  roads,  leading  from  the  town  of 
Buhia  to  the  interior  of  Brazil,  traverse  the  sertoes,  and 
along  them  villaees  have  been  built,  and  some  vegetables 
are  raised ;  but  tne  largest  part  of  this  district  has  no  inha- 
bitants except  two  native  nations,  the  Camacans  and  the 
Patochos. 

Among  the  rivers  which  watet  this  province,  the  Rio  de 
S.  Francisco  is  by  far  the  largest  Before  it  arrives  at  its 
boundary,  this  river  has  already  run  about  500  miles  from 
its  source,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  Villa  Ricca  in  Minas 
Geraes,  and  it  continues  its  course  to  the  north,  north-east 
and  east  between  Bahia  and  the  sertao  of  Pemambuco  for 
at  least  600  miles.  About  200  miles  from  its  mouth  it 
leaves  Bahia,  and  forms  lower  down  the  boundary  between 
the  provinces  of  Seregype  and  Pemambuco.  At  no  great 
distance  above  the  place  where  it  leaves  Bahia  the  river 
becomes  unfit  for  navigation  on  account  of  its  long  rapids 
and  high  cataracts.  Higher  up,  its  course  hes  in  a  wide  valley, 
which  is  often  covered  by  inundations ;  but  here  the  rapids 
are  short,  and  do  not  impede  navigatipn.  This  valley  lies 
at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea,  perhaps  not  much 
less  than  1000  feet,  if  we  consider  the  number  of  the  rapids 
and  the  height  of  the  falls  of  water.  For  further  particulars 
of  this  river,  its  navigation  and  fish,  see  Francisco. 

The  next  in  size  is  the  river  Itapicura,  which  discharges 
its  waters  between  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  S.  Francisco  and 
Cape  St  Antonio,  at  nearly  an  equal  distance  from  each. 
Its  length  may  amount  to  nearly  250  miles ;  but  it  is  only 
navigal>le  for  a  short  distance  and  for  small  craft.  The 
afljaccnt  country  belongs  to  the  sertoes,  and  is  only  fit  for 
breeding  cattle. 

The  most  important  river  of  Bahia  is  the  Paraguassu  or 
Peruagua9U,  which  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  sertoes,  and 
forms  a  few  cataracts  before  it  descends  to  the  Reconcave. 
It  begins  to  be  navigable  at  Cochocim,  above  which  town 
rocks  impede  the  navigation.  Its  lower  course  lies  through 
the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  district  of  the  Recon- 
cave, where  nearly  all  the  sugar  and  tobacco  exported  from 
Bahia  is  collected.  The  whole  course  of  the  river  may  be 
about  200  miles. 

The  other  rivers  of  the  Reconcave  are  the  laguaripe,  the 
Serigy  or  Serzipe,  the  Sarahary,  the  Pirajk,  the  Matuin, 
and  the  Pitanga.  With  the  exception  of  the  laguaripe, 
which  runs  nearly  100  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  large 
barks  for  twenty  miles,  these  rivers  are  small  streams,  and 


only  accessible  to  boats  as  far  as  the  tide  runs  up.  Tl\e 
same  observation  is  applicable  to  the  rivers  which  enter  tbe 
sea  to  the  north  of  Point  Mutta ;  among  which  tbe  most 
considerable  are  tbe  Jiquie,  the  Acarahy,  and  Marahu.  The 
largest  of  them  has  not  a  course  exceeding  sixty  miles. 

The  rivers  which  enter  the  ocean  to  the  south  of  Point 
Mutta  do  not  difier  much  from  the  former,  except  that  they 
rise  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  tbe  coast,  the  cuurse 
of  the  larger  streams  being  150  miles  and  upwards. 
The  most  considerable  are  the  Rio  de  Contas,  the  Patype 
or  Pardo,  and  the  Belmonte,  which  separates  Bahia  from 
the  province  of  Espirito  Santo.  *  Between  the  two  latter 
runs  the  river  Salsa,  which,  about  twenty-eigfat  miles  from 
the  shore,  divides  into  two  branches ;  of  which  one  enters 
the  Patype  and  the  other  the  Belmonte  river. 

Tbe  lakes  of  Bahia  are  not  numerous  nor  of  great  extent 
The  largest  is  that  of  Itahype,  between  the  Rio  de  Contas 
and  the  river  Ilheos.  It  is  very  deep,  seven  miles  in  cir- 
cumference and  three  in  length,  with  a  small  island  in  the 
middle.  It  is  bordered  with  extensive  woods  and  forests,  from 
which  several  small  streams  flow  into  this  lake ;  the  surplus 
water  is  carried  to  the  sea  by  the  river  Itahype,  which  is 
narrow  and  deep,  and  about  twenty-five  miles  long.  Tlie 
fine  trees  which  cover  the  banks  of  this  lake  might  be 
conveyed  with  much  facility  to  the  town  of  Ilheos  by  ojicn- 
ing  a  canal  from  the  river  Itahype  to  that  of  Ilheos ;  an 
undeilaking  which  in  fact  had  been  commenced  some  time 
ago,  but  discontinued. 

The  metals,  which  once  formed  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  wealth  of  this  province,  are  now  of  very  little  importance. 
Gold  has  long  ago  ceased  to  be  worked :  silver  is  found, 
but  it  would  not  pay  the  expense  of  working.  Iron  is 
abundant  but  neglected.  Copper  is  still  worked  in  the 
northern  district  but  not  to  any  great  amount  Tbe  largest 
piece  of  native  copper  perhaps  in  the  world  was  found  about 
two  miles  to  the  east  of  the  town  of  Cochocira.  It  weighed 
1666  pounds,  and  is  now  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Lisbon. 
Near  Maragogype,  armenian  bole  and  antimony  are  found. 
Some  places  in  the  sert5es  possess  great  quantities  of 
saltpetre ;  but  the  distance  from  the  sea  prevents  it  from 
being  collected.  Rock-salt  is  not  uncommon  in  the  moun- 
tains along  the  Rio  S.  Francisco. 

The  subjects  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  cultivation 
are  numerous  and  important.  In  the  more  elevated  region  to 
the  west,  in  those  places  wHich  have  a  soil  favourable  to 
agriculture,  wheat  is  raised  ;  and  all  the  fruits  as  well  as 
the  pulse  and  grain  of  Portugal  prosper.  There  are  grapes 
and  oranges  of  good  quality,  and  extensive  plantations  of 
quinces,  from  which  considerable  quantities  of  marmalade 
are  made,  and  exported  to  Bahia.  Cotton  is  also  in  some 
places  raised  for  the  market.  In  the  lower  region,  the  most 
common  grain  is  Indian  com  and  rice.  Mandioca  is  every- 
where raised  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  Sugar, 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  a  small  quantity  of  cofiee  are  exported. 
The  coffee  plant  is  by  some  considered  as  indigenous,  as 
well  as  the  tea  plant  which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that 
cultivated  in  China,  but  it  is  entirely  neglected.  Ginger- 
plants  and  pepper- vines,  as  well  as  spice-trees,  have  been 
inti-oduced  and  prosper.  Fig-trees,  pine-apples,  cocoa- trees, 
mangos  and  jaccas  are  abundant  along  Uie  coast  The 
culture  of  hemp  has  several  times  been  attempted,  but  not 
successfully ;  the  wild  palm-tree,  however,  affords  a  substi- 
tute, and  the  bark  of  the  piassaba-tree  supplies  cordage 
and  cables ;  the  latter  answers  better  for  oakum  because  it 
lasts  longer  under  water. 

The  spontaneous  products  of  the  soil,  especially  in  tbe 
woods,  are  much  more  numerous :  many  of  them  have  not 
yet  found  their  way  into  our  botanical  system.  Among  me- 
dical plants  are  ipecacuanha,  Jesuits'  bark,  jalap,  tamarinds 
Brazil  root,  curcuma  or  tm*meric,  and  betony.  Among 
the  trees  which  produce  gum  are  the  copal,  dragon's  blood. 
angelim,  mastic  and  copaiba.  The  trees  which  supply 
timber  and  the  materials  for  cabinet  works  are  very  nume- 
rous ;  as  well  as  those  whose  wood  is  used  in  dyeing,  as 
Brazil-wood,  bow-wood,  iron-wood,  oil-wood«  and  others  n.it 
known  in  Europe.  The  ciyue-nut-tree  is  very  abundant 
The  nayha-tree,  which  grows  in  Uie  interior,  produces  a  imt 
little  inferior  to  the  cocoa-nut ;  it  is  very  sweet.  There  are 
also  numerous  species  of  palm- trees,  some  of  which  attain 
a  prodigious  size. 

A  singular  feature  in  the  vegetation  of  Brazil,  and  espe- 
cially of  this  province,  is  tlie  leafless  parasite  plants.  '  Thv) 
are  aU  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  timbo,  aod 
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lerre  for  basket-work  and  aro  beaten  into  tow.  Tbeir  juice 
h  used  in  tanning ;  being  bruised  and  cast  into  the  lakes 
and  rivers,  they  stain  the  water  with  a  dark  colour  and 
intoxicate  or  poison  the  fish.  These  plants  twist  round  the 
trees,  climb  up  to  them,  grow  downwards  to  the  ground, 
take  root  there,  and  springing  up  again,  cross  from  bough 
to  bough  and  tree  to  tree,  wherever  the  wind  carries  their 
limber  shoot«,  till  the  whole  woods  are  hung  with  their 
garlanding,  and  rendered  almost  impervious.  The  monkeys 
travel  along  this  wild  rigging,  swing  from  it  by  the  tail,  and 
perform  their  antics.  This  vegetable  cordage  is  sometimes 
so  closely  interwoven,  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  net, 
and  neither  birds  nor  beasts  can  get  through  it.  Some  are 
as  thick  as  a  man's  \e^,  their  shape  three-sided,  or  square 
or  round ;  they  grow  m  knots  or  screws  and  every  possible 
form  of  contortion.  Any  way  they  may  be  bent ;  but  to 
break  them  is  impossible.  Frecjuently  they  kill  the  tree 
iihich  supports  them ;  and  sometimes  they  remain  standing 
after  the  trunk  which  they  have  strangled  has  mouldered  in 
their  involutions.*    (Southey.) 

The  zoology  of  this  region  is  less  interesting.  The  do- 
mestic  animals  of  Europe  have  been  introduced,  but  they 
are  far  from  being  numerous,  except  black  cattle  which  are 
fed  on  the  sertoes  in  great  numbers;  but,  owing  to  the 
frequent  want  of  pasture,  they  are  subject  to  great  mor- 
tality, and  the  supply  is  not  sufficient  for  the  sugar-works, 
the  usual  consumption,  and  the  fui-nishing  of  ships.  Tlie 
dt'Qciency  is  made  up  by  the  provinces  of  Pianhy  and 
Goyaz.  Hogs  are  few;  and  sheep  and  goats  still  fewer, 
being  almost  universally  deemed  of  little  or  no  use.  Among 
wild  animals,  the  anta  or  tapir,  the  ounce,  the  boar,  and 
deer,  are  the  most  numerous  species  and  most  hunted. 
Monkeys  of  different  kinds  are  common  in  tlie  woody  dis- 
tricts. Parrots  and  some  other  birds,  more  distinguished 
by  the  beauty  of  their  plumage  than  by  their  voice,  ara 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  province.  Among  tlie  snakes  some 
are  poisonous.  Various  species  of  bees  produce  honey ; 
i^ome  in  the  cavities  of  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  as  in  Poland 
and  Russia,  others  in  little  hives  of  wax  which  they  form  in 
the  twigs.  Whales,  which  were  once  so  abundant  along  the 
roast,  that  the  produce  of  the  Hsheries  formed  a  considerable 
article  ofexportation,  have  much  decreased  in  number  ;  and 
at  present  the  train-oil  which  is  obtained  from  them  is  hardly 
alequate  to  the  consumption  of  tlie  province.  Sharks  ara 
vory  frequent,  and  a  good  deal  of  oil  is  extracted  from  their 
livt^rs.  The  sea  as  well  as  the  lirers,  and  especially  the  Rio 
S.  Francisco,  contain  many  other  kinds  of  fish,  which  afford 
bubsistance  to  numerous  families. 

The  province  of  Bahia  is  dinded  into  three  comarcas  or 
(li>tricts,  of  which  that  of  Ilheos  was  foimerly  a  separate 
capitania,  and  comprehends  the  coast  south  of  the  island  of 
Tiuharc,  and  all  the  country  inland  to  a  distance  of  about 
a  hundred  miles.  Thecomarca  of  Bahia,  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  it,  contains  the  Rcconcavc,  and  all  the  country 
t«>  tbo  north  of  it  up  to  the  boundary  of  the  provinces 
Scregype  and  Pernambuco.  The  comarca  of  Jacobina 
comprehends  tlie  western  part  of  the  province. 

The  piincipal  places  in  Ilheos  are  Oliven^a,  Ilheos,  Villa 
(le  Contai,  and  Camamu ;  in  Bahia,  besides  the  capital 
(with  182,000  inhabitants),  Cochoeira,  St  Amuno,  Mara- 
i;.);;)  pe ;  and  in  the  comarca  of  Jacobina  is  Jacobina,  Rio 
dc  Oontas,  and  Urubu,  on  the  Rio  S.  Francisco. 

(Alcedo.  Southey,  Henderson,  and  Schiiffer;  Map  in 
Spix  and  Marlins*  Travels,) 

BAHI'REH,  a  province  of  Lower  Egypt.   [See  Egypt.] 

BA'HLINGEN,  a  bailiwick  (ober'amt)  in  the  south- 
west of  Wiirtemberg,  and  in  the  circle  of  the  Black  Forest ; 
bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  principality  of  Hohen- 
zollern,  and  in  the  south  by  the  Baden  dominions.  It  con- 
u&ts  of  the  vale  of  the  Eyach,  which  river  Hows  through  it; 
and  has  an  area  of  126  square  miles.  There  are  2  towns,  21 
\iila;?es  with  cure  of  souls,  three  of  which  have  markets, 
and  10  other  villages  and  hamlets  in  this  bailiwick ;  it  is 
inhabited  by  26,128  Protestants,  and  3472  Roman  Catholics, 
who  rear  much  cattle,  breed  sheep,  and  arc  actively  enguged 
in  the  manufacture  of  bed-ticking,  stockings,  brandy,  &c. ; 
they  do  not  raise  sufficient  grain  for  their  own  consumption. 

I'he  local  authorities  are  established  in  the  town  of  the 
same  name,  which  is  situated  on  the  Eyach,  and  on  the 
hi^zh  road  into  Switzerland.  It  contains  about  430  houses, 
and  3200  inhabitants,  carries  on  considerable  trade,  particu- 
larly in  grain,  manufactures  linens  and  woollens,  spirits, 
&a    Bahlingen  was  the  birth-place  of  N.  Frischlin,  the 


celebrated  philologist  There  are  sulphurous  baths  in  its 
vicinity.  48''  iC  N.  lat.,  8°  51'  E.  long.,  about  forty  miles 
south-west  of  Stuttgart. 

BAHR,  the  Arabic  word  for  the  sea*  a  lake,  or  a  large 
river,  appears  as  a  component  part  of  many  proper  names 
in  eastern  geography :  Bahr-al-Kolzitm,  *  the  Sea  of  Kol- 
zum,'  ue.  the  Arabian  Gulf,  or  Red  Sea,  especially  its 
north-western  extremity  (the  Sinus  Heroopolites) ;  bahr 
Lut, '  the  Lake  of  Lot,*  t.  e,  the  Lacus  Asplialtites,  or  Dead 
Sea,  in  Syria ;  Bahr-cU-Abiad,  *  the  White  River,'  and  Ba/ir- 
al-Azrak,  *  the  Blue  River,'  t.  e,  the  two  principal  southern 
branches  of  the  Nile.  The  diminutive  of  Bahr  is  Boheirah, 
or  Boheirat, '  a  small  lake,*  which  is  likewise  found  occa- 
sionally in  maps  or  books  of  travels  relating  to  the  geo- 
fraphy  of  the  east ;  as  Boheirai  Tabatiyah, '  the  Lake  of 
'iberias.'  It  has  passed  into  the  Portuguese  language 
under  the  form  Albu/eira,  *  a  reservoir,  a  tank,  a  lagune;' 
and  into  Spanish  under  the  two  foiTas^/l^ {(/era  tindAlbuhera, 
in  the  same  sense.  The  prefixed  al  in  these  words  is  the 
Arabic  definite  article ;  and  it  is  a  general  remark  that  the 
letter  h  of  many  Arabic  words  that  have  been  received  into 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages,  has  been  changed 
into/ 

B  AHR-BELA-MA,  or  '  the  waterless  sea,'  a  remarkable 
valley  in  the  Libyan  desert,  on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  about 
filly  miles  west  of  Cairo.  It  runs  westward  of  and  parallel 
to  the  valley  of  the  Natron  lakes,  from  which  it  is  divided 
by  a  sandy  ridge.  General  Andreossi,  who  visited  it,  saw 
that  it  extended  above  thirty  miles  in  a  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E. 
direction,  but  he  did  not  ascertain  its  northern  termination^ 
which  some  have  supposed  to  reach  the  shore  of  the  gulf 
of  the  Arabs,  S.W.  of  Alexandria.  Browne,  however,  who 
travelled  along  the  coast  of  that  gulf,  did  not  see  any  a)}- 
pearance  of  the  valley  on  that  side.  Hornemann,  in  his 
journey  from  Cairo  to  Siwah,  seems  to  have  crossed  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Bahr-bela-ma,  without  knowing 
it,  as  he  reached  it  after  dusk.  (See  Major  Rennelfs  Geo- 
graphical Illustrations  of  Hornemann  s  Route,  ch.  ii.)  The 
valley  is  very  deep,  and  about  nine  miles  in  breadth  :  it  is 
totally  barren  and  waterless.  It  has,  however,  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  once  a  watercourse,  and  is  strewed 
with  loose  stones,  quartz,  silex,  fragments  of  jasper,  &c. 
There  is  also  a  quantity  of  petrified  wood,  trunks  of  trees, 
and  large  splinters.  Andreossi  found  also  the  vertebroo  of 
a  large  fish.  (Andreossi,  Memoirs  sur  la  Vallee  des  Lacs 
de  Natron,  et  sur  cells  du  Fleuve  sans  Eau,)  From  the 
Copt  convents  in  the  Natron  valley  it  takes  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  reach  the  Bahr-bela-ma ;  the  descent  of  the  ridge 
which  divides  the  two  valleys  took  Andreossi  forty  minutes. 
Several  writers  have  supposed  that  the  Nile,  or  at  least  a 
branch  of  it,  once  turned  westwards  near  the  pyramids  of 
Sakkara,  where  there  is  a  depression  in  the  ridge  that 
bounds  the  valley  of  the  Nile  on  that  side,  and  that  it 
flowed  through  the  valley  now  called  Bahr-bcla-ma  as  far 
as  the  gulf  of  the  Arabs.  Major  Renncll,  however,  totally 
discards  this  supposition,  which  appears  to  have  been  in 
some  measure  founded  on  a  misunderstood  passage  of 
Herodotus.  «(See  Bcloe's  mistranslation  of  this  passage. 
Journal  of  Education,  No.  II.  p.  330.)  Herodotus  (ii.  99) 
says,  that  before  the  time  of  King  Menes,  and  consequently 
before  the  building  of  Memphis,  the  river  flowed  entirely 
along  the  sandy  mountains  on  the  side  of  Libya,  that  is  to 
say,  through  the  low  flats  now  called  the  Plain  of  Mummies, 
near  Sakkara.  Menes  constructed  a  bank  100  stadia  to  the 
south  of  Memphis,  and  led  the  river  into  a  new  channel 
which  he  had  excavated,  more  to  the  eastward,  in  the 
middle  of  the  valley  where  it  flows  at  present.  On  the 
ground  thus  rescued  from  the  water,  Menes  built  Memphis ; 
and  in  Herodotus'  time,  when  the  Perbians  were  musters 
of  the  country,  the  embankment  was  annually  repaired  ami 
guarded  by  soldiers;  'for/  says  Herodotus,  *if  the  ri^er 
were  to  break  again  on  that  side,  all  Memphis  wouM  run 
the  risk  of  being  covered  with  water.'  All  this  c\idcutly 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bahr-bcla-ma,  which  is  far  away 
on  the  other  side  of  the  western  rid«;c.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  part  of  the  water  of  the  Nile,  when  the  river  w  us 
flowing  close  to  the  western  hills,  might  have  found  its  way 
into  the  Libyan  desert  through  the  depression  in  the  rid«;o 
which  Pococke  obser>ed  near  Sakkara ;  but  Major  Rennell 
obsen'cs  that  the  level  of  the  depressjion  is  above  the  level 
of  the  river  at  high  water,  and  the  story  ab^ul  the  river 
being  turned  is  hardly  credible  in  the  form  in  which  it  baa 
come  down  to  us. 
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Tliere  is  another  Bahr-bela-ma  mentioned  by' Browne, 
farther  south,  between  the  canal  of  Youssouf  and  Lake 
Kcroon,  or  Moeris ;  it  was  formerly  part  of  the  communica- 
tion between  the  Nile  and  the  lake,  but  is  now  dry,  the  canal 
passing  more  to  the  south-west.  (Rennell,  Geographical 
System  of  Herodotus^  sect.  18.)  In  fact,  Bahr-bela-ma 
seems  to  be  a  general  appellation  with  the  Arabs  for  a  place 
where  water  once  was  or  appears  to  have  been  flowing.  We 
may  observe  here,  that  petrified  wood  is  found  not  only  in 
the  Bahr-bela-ma  visited  by  Andreossi,  but  lies  also  scat- 
tered in  large  heaps  over  that  part  of  the  Libyan  desert 
which  Homemann  crossed  for  several  days  to  the  westward 
on  his  way  to  Siwah.  He  saw  trunks  of  trees,  of  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet  in  length,  broken  and  shivered  into  large 
splinters,  lying  near  each  other.  Some  trunks  are  twelve 
feet  in  circumference,  and  still  retain  their  side  branches, 
and  the  grain  is  perfectly  discernible.  They  are  of  a  dark, 
and  some  of  b  brownish,  colour,  and  so  much  like  wood,  that 
the  slaves  belonging  to  the  caravan  used  to  gather  them  and 
bring  them  to  the  camp  as  fuel.  But  none  of  this  petrified 
wood  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  wrought  with  tools, 
or  applied  to  any  purpose  of  man,  and  the  story  of  the  masts 
and  other  parts  of  ships  which  were  said  to  have  been  found 
in  the  Banr-bela-ma  are  mere  visions  of  a  fancy  worked 
upon  by  the  contemplation  of  a  favourite  hypothesis.  How 
the  trees  came  upon  the  Libyan  waste  is  another  question : 
the  fact,  however,  proves  that  that  part  of  the  world  must 
have  undergone  very  great  changes  at  remote  times.  [See 
Natrox  Lakks.] 

BAHR-AI^ABIAD.    [See  Nile.] 

BAHR-AL-AZRAK.    [See  Nile.] 

BAHREIN  BAY  is  on  the  Arabian  coast  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  between  Ras  Reccan  and  Ras  Tannora.  It  extends 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  70  miles,  but  is  so  completely 
filled  up  with  extensive  sandy  shoals  as  to  be  perfectly  un- 
navigable  by  vessels  of  burden.  Its  shores  are  low  and 
sandy,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  distance  to  the 
south-west  of  Ras  Reccan,  almost  without  inhabitants. 
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CFnim  the  Survey  of  the  Bombay  Marine.] 

BAHREIN  ISLAND,  otherwise  called  AVAL,  is 
situated  in  the  middle  of  Bahrein  Bay.  It  is  274  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  about  1 0  miles  across ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  shoals,  most  of  which  are  dry  at  low  water. 
A  range  of  moderately  high  hills  runs  through  the  centre 
of  the  island,  but  the  shores  all  round  are  very  low.  The 
island  is  fertile,  and  covered  with  plantations  of  date  trees, 
but  only  about  one  fifth  of  its  surface  is  under  cultivation. 
There  are  numerous  springs  of  excellent  water  in  the  in- 
terior, but  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  port  to  be 
available  for  shipping.  The  only  water  with  which  they 
can  be  supplied,  as  well  as  all  that  is  used  on  tho  island 
of  Arad,  is  brought  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  at  tho 
depth  of  eighteen  feet,  where  there  is  a  spring  of  good  fresh 
vater.    It  is  procured  in  skins  with  the  top  of  a  jar  fitted 


to  the  mouth ;  through  this  orifice  the  i^h-water  rashes 
into  the  skin,  but,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  method  of 
obtaining  it,  the  water  is  rather  brackish  and  expensive. 

The  chief  town,  called  Manama,  is  at  the  north-east  ex- 
tremity, and  is  large  and  populous,  being  supposed  to  contain 
upwards  of  40,000  inhabitants.  The  buildings  are  com- 
paratively well  constructed,  and  the  place  altogether  more 
respectable  than  any  town  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  bazaar 
is  well  supplied  with  fine  cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  fish  and  vege- 
tables ;  and  a  very  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  the 
town,  particularly  by  those  tribes  who  inhabit  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Arabian  coast  between  Ras  el  Khyma  and  Grain.  The 
prices  of  cattle  and  sheep  are,  however,  higher  than  at  any 
other  port  in  the  Gulf,  and  rice,  being  an  article  of  importa- 
tion, is  scarce  and  dear.  Upwards  of  1 40  vessels  of  various 
sizes  are  employed  in  trading,  and  they  possess  many  so 
constructed  as  to  answer  for  war  or  traffic ;  but  the  pearl 
fishery  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  island,  which  in 
the  season  employs  2400  boats,  each  containing  from  eight 
to  twenty  men.  The  annual  produce  of  these  fisheries 
amounts,  it  is  said,  to  sixteen  or  twenty  lacs  of  dollars. 

There  is  a  very  good  harbour  to  the  north  of  Manama, 
but  it  is  open  to  the  north-west  winds,  which  blow  strong 
during  the  winter  months ;  and  another  to  the  south-east 
of  the  town,  which,  though  smaller,  and  not  so  easy  of 
access,  should  be  preferred,  as  it  is  sheltered  from  idl 
winds. 

The  town  of  Ruffin,  situated  on  a  hiU  seven  miles  south 
of  Manama,  and  three  from  the  eastern  shore,  is  next  in 
importance ;  but,  like  most  Arab  towns,  it  consists  only  of 
a  fort  surrounded  by  inconsiderable  houses  built  on  the 
ruins  of  a  former  town ;  and  still  further  to  the  south,  on  the 
eastern  shore,  are  very  extensive  ruins.  Besides  these  there 
are  about  fifteen  villages  on  the  island. 

The  island  of  Arad,  lying  close  to  the  northward  of  Bah- 
rein, is  very  low,  and  nearly  divided  into  two  by  the  sea  at 
high  water.  It  forms  the  eastern  side  of  Bahrein  harbour, 
and  the  northern  of  the  smaller  port  to  the  south-east.  At 
its  south-west  cxtremi^  is  the  town  of  Maharag,  about  a 
mile  to  the  eastward  of  Manama,  but  not  nearly  so  populous. 
It  is  environed  by  a  wall  for  defence  by  muskets,  and  a  com- 
munication is  constantly  kept  up  between  the  two  places  by 
means  of  ferry-boats,  the  distance  across  being  only  900 
yards.  The  distance  from  the  west  coast  of  Bahrein  to  the 
Arabian  shore  is  only  1 0  miles,  and  between  the  two  lies  a 
small  low  island  called  Jebel  Hussein,  which  is  not  inha- 
bited. Bahrein  is  surrounded  by  flats,  one  of  which,  called 
Teignmouth  Shoal,  extends  off  from  the  island  15  miles  to 
the  northward,  with  a  breadth  of  14  cules:  many  parts  of 
this  shoal  are  dry  at  low  water. 

Manama  lies  in  26**  14'  N.  lat.,  50°  36^  E,  long.  It  is 
high  water  at  5h.  20m.  p.m.,  and  the  tide  rises  seven  feet. 
It  was  surveyed  by  the  East  India  Company's  Marine  in 
1825. 

This  island  has  undergone  numerous  political  changes. 
About  the  time  of  the  first  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  it  was 
tributary  to  the  king  of  Ormuz,  who  applied  to  them  for 
assistance  to  enforce  the  payment  of  arrears,  ^nd  a  de- 
tachment under  Correa  succeeded  in  taking  the  town.  The 
Portuguese  thus  gained  a  footing  on  the  island,  which  they 
maintained,  with  more  or  less  security,  for  nearly  a  centun', 
and  there  still  exists,  three  miles  west  of  Manama,  the  niius 
of  a  foi-t,  off  which  lies  a  small  rock  on  which  was  a  ligbt- 
house.  After  the  Portuguese  were  driven  from  these  seas 
it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Persia.  Since  this  time  it  has 
been  successively  in  the  possession  of  various  independent 
Arab  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring  continent,  as  their  tribes 
became  powerful;  to  the  Wahabees  at  one  time,  or  at 
others  has  been  tributary  to  the  Persians,  the  rulers  of 
Ormuz,  or  Bushire,  or  to  the  Imaum  of  Omaum,  to  which 
last  monarch  it  now  pays  a  tribute  of  30,000  dollars 
yearly. 

The  Bahrein  islands  were  known  to  the  antient  geogra- 
phers under  the  names  of  Arad  us  and  Tylus,  or  Tynis;  and 
according  to  an  old  but  not  a  probable  tradition,  the  Phani- 
cians  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  emigrated  from 
these  islands,  and  gave  the  names  of  Tyrus  and  Aradus  to 
the  two  small  islands  on  the  coast  of  Phcenicia,  the  sites  of 
the  cities  of  Tyrus  and  Aradus.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  pearl- 
fisheries,  and  mentions  the  springs  of  fresh  water  under  the 
sea. 

(Horsburgh's  East  India  Directory;  Ftazer's  Khorasan, 
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BXUB,  the  name  of  a  sea-port  town  and  a  celebrated 
watering-place  of  the  antient  Romans,  which  was  situated 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  between  the 
Lucrino  Lake  [see  Avsrno]  and  Cape  Misenum,  and 
opposite  to  the  town  of  Puteoli,  now  Pozzuoli,  from  which 
it  was  distant  about  three  miles  across  the  water.  The 
pround  on  which  BaioB  stood  is  supposed  to  be  that  crescent- 
like  sweep  of  coast  between  the  base  of  Mount  Grille,  which 
divides  it  from  the  Averno  and  Lucrine  Lakes,  and  the 
pmmontory  on  which  the  present  Castle  of  Baja  stands. 
It  is  a  narrow  semicircular  slip  of  ground,  about  one  mile  in 
length  and  confined  between  the  hills  and  the  sea.  Here 
the  wealthy  Romans  built  their  villas  and  baths ;  and,  for 
want  of  space,  often  encroached  upon  the  sea.  Horace 
(Cartn.  3,  18)  alludes  to  this  practice.  Remains  of  sub- 
marine foundations,  and  of  jetties  and  buttresses,  pro- 
jecting into  the  water,  are  still  seen.  The  only  remains 
above  ground  are  three  or  four  circular  buildings,  commonly 
called  temples,  but  two  of  which,  at  least,  were,  to  all  appear- 
ance, thermos,  or  warm-baths.  There  is  one  building, 
howeveri  rising  behind  a  small  projection  of  the  shore,  near 
the  centre  of  the  crescent,  which  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  what  it  is  called,  namely,  a  Temple  of  Venus, 
for  that  goddess  is  known  to  have  had  a  temple  at  Baio). 
It  is  an  elegant  structure,  octagonal  outside,  but  circular  in 
its  internal  area ;  the  diameter  of  which  is  about  ninety 
feet.  Adjoining  to  the  temple  are  several  small  rooms, 
having  on  the  walls  stucco  reliefs,  representing  erotic 
subjects.  The  pretended  Temple  of  Mercury,  also  called 
Tragliot  consists  of  two  quadrangular  rooms,  and  a  circular 
one :  this  last  is  vaulted  over  like  a  rotunda,  receiving  the 
lisht  from  a  round  opening  at  the  top,  and  is  about  70  feet 
internal  diameter ;  it  has  niches  and  several  lateral  recesses. 
The  pavement  is  swamped  with  water>  which  issues  out  of 
the  ground. 

The  whole  of  this  country  is  full  of  mineral  springs. 
Tlie  baths,  sometimes  called  Tritoli,  and  sometimes  the 
baths  of  Nero,  although  there  is  no  reason  for  believing 
that  they  were  constructed  by  that  emperor  (Paoli,  Anti- 
rhUt\  di  Pozzuoli),  are  two  separate  buildings  near  one 
aiiuther.  They  stand  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Grillo,  farther 
1>*  m  Baiae,  looking  towards  the  Lucrine  Lake.  Nero  had  a 
Villa  bomewhere  in  this  neighbourhood;  but  the  site  is  not 
known,  nor  that  of  the  villa  of  Julius  Ccesar.  Augustus 
fr(  quented  the  coast  of  Bairo ;  and  his  nephew,  young  Mar- 
roUus,  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  empire,  died  here  at  the 
at'c  of  twenty,  of  a  disease  of  tlie  chest  for  which  he  had 
Incn  advised  to  try  the  waters  and  the  climate  of  Baise. 
Uniler  the  profligate  Ccesars  who  succeeded  Augustus, 
B'aix*  became  a  scene  of  vice,  of  lust,  and  cruelty :  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  Nero,  and  Caraccdla,  left  on  these  shores  memo- 
rial'? of  their  infamy.  Seneca  (EpistoL  51)  describes  the 
cti'eramacy  and  the  unbridled  licentiousness  that  prevailed 
here.  Silius,  Martial,  and  Statins  celebrated  the  beauties 
of  Baioe.  The  great  attractions  of  Bairo  seem  to  have  been 
its  genial  winterless  climate ;  its  situation  protected  by  a 
crescent  of  hills  from  the  blasts  of  the  north  and  of  the 
S'luth-west  winds,  and  open  to  the  eastern  breeze,  which  is 
fre-^hened  by  blowing  across  the  bay;  a  sea  generally 
smooth,  abundant  hot-springs,  and  a  delightful  view — these 
wore  the  charms  which  made  opulent  men,  tired  of  the 
noisy  bustle  and  the  sultry  heat  of  Rome,  resort  to  Bairo  for 
quiotness  and  for  health. 

With  the  fall  of  the  empire,  Bairo  became  deserted  by 
its  Roman  visiters,  its  villas  and  palaces  fell  into  decay, 
and  the  incursions  of  barbarians  and  earthquakes  com- 
pleted its  desolation.    The  whole  of  this  coast  has  under- 
pone  changes,  and  the  sea  comes  evidently  farther  in  shore 
than  it  did  in  the  time  of  the  Romans ;  it  also  appeal's  to 
have  stood  with  respect  to  the  land,  at  some  intermediate 
pori<xl  and  in  consequence  of  some  convulsion  of  nature, 
Mjveral  feet  higher  than  its  present  level,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  marks  of  the  dactylides  (a  species  of  shell- 
fish which  burrows  in  the  stone)  on  the  three  standing 
pillars  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  near  Pozzuoli.     [See 
rozzuoLi.j    The  whole  coast  of  Bairo  is  now  a  desert :  a 
few  masserie  or  farms  and  vineyards  are  scattered  on  the 
hills  above,  but  chiefly  on  the  opposite  slope  towards  the 
Lake  Fusaro  and  Cum».     [See  Cum.b.]    The  numerous 
springs  being  neglected,  have  oozed  down  the  declivity  of 
the  hills,  and  formed  stagnant  pools,  the  exhalations  of  which 
rvnder  the  air  unwholesome  in  summer.    The  ground  is 
fttewed  vith  foundations  and  remains  of  walls,  bricks, 


cement,  and  pieces  of  marble.  Under  the  water,  near  the 
shore,  cameos,  carnehans  and  other  valuable  stones  have 
been  found. 

The  name  of  Gulf  of  Baja  is  now  applied  to  the  extent  of 
sea  between  Cape  Misenum  and  the  point  of  Pozzuoli,  which 
affords  a  good  anchorage  to  large  vessels  and  men  of  war^ 
while  the  bay  of  Naples  is  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  libecdo 
or  south-west  wind.  The  castle  of  Baja  is  a  modern  struc- 
ture rising  high  on  a  cliff  above  the  sea;  it  has  two  ranges 
of  batteries,  which  command  the  roads,  and  a  garrison  is  kept 
in  it.  South  of  this  point  is  the  coast  of  Bauli,  which  was  a 
continuation  of  Bairo.  Hortensius,  the  contemporary  and 
rival  of  Cicero,  had  here  a  fine  villa,  where  afterwaitls  seve- 
ral emperors  resided,  and  where  Nero  had  his  last  interview 
with  his  mother.  The  attempt  to  drown  Agrippina  took  place 
ofi" Bairo:  she  was  afterwards  murdered  in  her  own  villa 
near  the  Lucrine  Lake :  her  body  was  burnt  and  her  ashes  pn* 
vately  buried  near  the  road  to  Misenum,  where  a  modest 
monument  was  raised  to  her  after  Nero's  death.  (Tacit,  xiv.) 
The  structure,  however,  which  now  goes  by  the  name  of 
Agrippina  s  sepulchre  appears  rather  to  have  formed  part  of 
a  theatre  probably  belonging  to  Hortensius's  villa.  Further 
south  near  the  shore  are  the  Cento  Camerelle,  a  number  of 
small  subterraneous  apartments,  the  walls  of  which  are  coated 
with  cement ;  the  partitions  between  do  not  reach  the  vault. 
It  was  probably  a  place  for  either  soldiers  or  slaves.  At 
Hadrian's  villa,  near  Tivoh,  there  are  ranges  of  similar 
apartments,  which  are  said  to  have  been  destined  for  the 
Emperor  8  guards  when  he  resided  there.  The  poor  village 
of  Bacolo  or  Bauli  is  near  the  Cento  Camerelle ;  it  is  inha- 
bited by  fishermen.  On  the  hill  above  it  is  the  structure 
called  La  Piscina  Mirabile,  which  was  evidently  a  reservoir 
for  water.  It  is  the  best  preser^'ed  piece  of  antiquity  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Forty-eight  pillars  ranged  in  four  rows 
support  the  vault ;  they,  as  well  as  the  lateral  walls,  are  co^ 
vered  with  a  cement  extremely  hard.  This  reservoir  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  supplied  the  fleet  in  the  harbour  of 
Misenum ;  by  others  it  is  thought  to  have  been  one  of  the 
famous  fish-ponds  of  Lucullus  ;  others  again  think  it  to  have 
been  part  of  Nero's  projected,  but  never  finished,  reservoir, 
in  which  he  intended  to  collect  all  the  hot  springs  between 
Cape  Misenum  and  Averno.  (See  Suetonius,  Nero,  31.) 
On  the  south  side  of  the  hill  on  which  the  Piscina  stands 
lies  the  harbour  of  Misenum,  which  is  an  inlet  of  the  sea, 
sheltered  by  the  promontory  of  the  same  name.  It  was  one 
of  the  principal  stations  of  the  Roman  fleet  under  the  Em- 
perors. The  innermost  part  forms  a  pool  called  Mare  Morto, 
the  flat  shores  of  which  are  called  I  Campi  EUsii.  They  are 
shaded  by  mulberries  and  poplars,  garlanded  by  festoons  of 
vines,  and  their  lonely  paths  lined  by  tombs  intermingled 
with  cypresses.  This  was  a  vast  cemetery  for  the  people  who 
died  in  this  neighbourhood ;  the  honours  of  the  grave  alone 
could  ensure  the  spirits  of  the  departed  free  ingress  into  the 
Elysian  shades,  and  the  depository  of  the  body  becoming, 
in  the  fancy  of  poets,  confounded  with  the  abode  of  the  souls, 
the  burying  ground  of  Misenum  was  styled  the  Elysian 
Fields,  and  the  Mare  Morto  was  the  Acheron  through  which 
the  dead  were  wafted  to  theur  last  abode.  The  villa  of  Caius 
Marius,  afterwards  the  property  of  Lucullus,  is  said  to  have 
been  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  hill  or  promontory  of  Misenum, 
looking  on  one  side  to  the  sea  of  Sicily,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  Tuscan  sea.  (Phrodrus,  ii.  5.)  Tiberius  died  in  this 
villa.  The  town  of  Misenum  appears  to  have  been  at  the 
base  of  tlie  hill.  To  the  west  of  Mare  Morto  is  the  hill  called 
Monte  di  Procida,  which  faces  the  island  of  that  name. 

BAIGORRY,  VALLEY  OF,  m  the  department  of 
Basses  Pyrenees  (Lower  Pyrenees)  in  France.  This  valley 
commences  at  the  frontier  of  France  and  Spain,  and  is 
about  eleven  miles  long  and  eight  broad.  It  is  watered  by 
a  little  stream,  the  Hourepeleco,  which  falls  into  the  Nive, 
a  tributary  of  the  Adour.  The  Hourepeleco  has  a  longer 
course  than  the  Nive  itself  above  their  junction ;  and  it  is 
probably  from  this  circumstance,  that  in  the  Encyclopddie 
Methodique  ( Geog.  Physique — art.  Baigorry)  it  is  called  the 
Nive.  The  principal  place  in  the  valley  is  the  village  of 
St.  Etienne-de-Baigorry,  near  which  were  the  most  im- 
portant copper-mines  and  copper-works  of  the  department. 

These  mines  were  worked  at  a  very  early  period,  proba- 
bly in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  but  they  were  afterwards 
abaudonetl.  In  1728,  M.  de  la  Tour  obtained  a  grant  of 
them.  The  works  commenced  in  1730,  and  appear  to  liave 
continued  till  some  time  after  the  commencement  of  the 
pr,ei>ODt  century,    That  they  are  not  worked  now,  is  onlj 
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inferrsd  from  the  department  not  being  mentioned  in  the 
last  edition  of  M.  Malte  Brim's  Geographie  UniverseUe 
(Paris,  1832),  as  one  of  those  yielding  copper.  The  works 
were  in  an  inconvenient  and  confined  spot,  which  prevented 
their  being  carried  on  so  economically  as  they  might  have 
been  if  better  situated.  These  disadvantages  were,  however, 
counterbalanced  by  a  constant  supply  of  water  as  a  moving 
power,  and  by  a  supply  of  wood  close  at  hand.  The  ore  was 
worked  in  ten  mines,  and  the  supply  is  stated  in  the  Encyc. 
Mithod»  Paris,  1809,  to  have  been  abundant.  The  build- 
ings for  the  various  processes  of  roasting,  melting,  and  re- 
fining the  ore,  separating  the  silver  which  was  contained 
in  it,  &c.,  were  extensive. 

The  yellow  copper  ore,  and  gray  copper  ore,  each  yielding 
about  30  per  cent  of  copper  (and  the  latter  also  from  1  to  2^ 
per  cent  of  silver),  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
mines. 

About  a  mile  N.W.  of  the  village,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  are  the  ironworks  of  Echaux,  supplied  with  ore 
from  a  mine  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  from  La  Bastide  de 
Clarence,  in  the  same  department.  The  iron  wrought  here 
is  of  excellent  quality,  and  finds  a  ready  sale. 

Tlio  population  of  the  commune  of  St.  Etienne  de  Bai- 
gorry  in  1832  was  3463  ;  that  of  the  village  itself,  1599. 

BAIKAL,  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  of  all  moun- 
tain lakes,  is  embosomed  in  the  mountain-ranges  which 
skirt  on  the  north  the  high  table-land  of  that  part  of  Asia. 
It  lies  between  51°  and  56°  N.  lat,  and  between  104°  and 
]  1 1°  E.  long.  Its  length,  acconling  to  Georgi,  is  355  miles, 
but  the  m(Klern  Russian  accounts  increase  it  to  about  400. 
Ritter,  therefore,  compares  it  very  properly  with  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  from  the  gulf  of  Trieste  to  the  straits  of  Otranto ;  but  it 
is  not  half  as  wide  as  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its 
widest  part  between  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Olkhon  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bargusin  is  not  more  than 
about  fifty-two  miles ;  and  between  the  mouth  of  the  Sehnga 
and  the  ri^nilet  Buguldeikha,  the  two  shores  are  only  twenty 
miles  distant  from  one  another.  Its  mean  breadth  varies  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  miles,  and  its  circumference  is  said 
not  to  fall  short  of  1200  miles.  Its  surface  is  calculated 
by  Berghaus  to  cover  14,800  square  miles,  so  that  it  occu- 
pies a  space  larger  than  half  of  Scotland.  This  lake,  like 
other  alpine  lakes,  is  very  deep,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
tracts  along  the  shores,  and  some  bays ;  in  some  places  the 
bottom  has  not  been  reached  by  a  line  of  a  hundred  fathoms. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  lake  extends  in  the  direction 
south-west  and  north-east,  but  both  extremities  are  some- 
what bent :  the  northern,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bar- 
gusin to  the  most  northern  end  of  the  lake,  lies  nearly  north 
and  south ;  and  the  southern,  from  the  place  where  the  lower 
Angara  issues  from  it,  to  its  western  extremity,  east  and 
west ;  so  that  with  some  allowance,  the  form  of  the  lake 
may  be  compared  to  the  segment  of  a  circle.  That  portion 
of  the  lake  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  embouchure  of  the 
river  Selinga,  and  of  the  outlet  of  the  Lower  Angara,  is 
the  narrowest,  and  commonly  called  the  Bay  of  Kultuk. 

Within  the  curvature  of  the  segment,  or  on  the  north- 
western shores  of  the  lake,  the  mountains  which  encircle  it 
80  closely  as  to  constitute  in  many  parts  the  very  shores, 
aro  interrupted  only  by  one  narrow  and  deep  crevice,  which 
occurs  towanls  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  by 
which  the  Lower  Angara  carries  off  the  surplus  of  the  waters 
of  the  lake.  Numerous  streams  descend  from  these  heights 
into  the  lake,  but  all  of  them  have  a  short  course,  and  are 
only  torrents,  which,  however,  commonly  flow  even  in  the 
hottest  summer.  The  mountain-ranges,  which  inclose  the 
eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  lake,  advance,  in  many 
parts,  as  close  to  its  shores  as  those  on  the  other  sides  of  the 
lake,  but  they  are  more  broken  into  bays  and  capes ;  and 
besides,  there  are  two  large  openings  and  one  narrow  open- 
ing in  them.  By  the  latter,  the  Bargusin  river,  which 
enters  the  lake  north  of  54°  N.  lat.  after  a  course  of  about 
300  miles,  carries  to  it  the  drainage  of  a  country  which, 
in  extent,  exceeds  any  one  of  the  counties  of  England, 
except  Yorkshire.  The  Upper  Angara,  which,  after  a  course 
of  nearly  450  miles,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  lake,  enters  it  by  an  opening 
which,  on  the  shores,  enlarges  to  about  ten  miles  and  up- 
wanls,  and  drains  a  country  which  perhaps  is  not  inferior 
to  all  Scotland  south  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal.  But 
by  far  the  greatest  volume  of  water  is  brought  down  by 
the  Selinga,  which  terminates  its  long  course  of  about  700 
miles,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  south-eastern  side,  be 


tween  52°  and  53°  N.  lat  At  its  mouth,  the  mountains 
skirting  the  shoros  of  the  lake  aro  about  twenty  miles  dby 
tant  from  one  another,  and  the  Selinga,  with  its  tribu- 
taries, drains  a  country  extending  5"^  N.  and  S.,  and  nearly 
1 0*"  from  E.  to  W. ;  it  probably  does  not  yield  in  extent  to 
Great  Britain,  and  may  even  be  more.  Thus  the  basin  of 
the  lake  extends  to  a  considerable  distance  from  its  shores 
on  the  east  and  south.  At  the  source  of  the  Upper  Angara 
its  boundary  is  distant  upwards  of  250  m^Ies  direct  distance, 
and  along  the  course  of  the  Bargusin,  nearly  lOU;  the 
failhest  tributaries  of  the  Selinga,  as  the  Orkhon  and  Karan, 
rise  at  a  distance  of  at  least  350  miles.  On  the  north-we&tcrn 
side  of  the  lake  its  basin  rarely  extends  to  twenty  miks 
and  perhaps  never  farther.  The  rivers  which,  besides  Die 
three  larger  ones  alroady  mentioned,  empty  themselves  iaio 
the  lake,  are  small,  but  very  numerous.  A  modern  tra- 
veller asserts  that  they  amount  to  1 77,  and  on  a  chart 
published  by  the  Russian  government  some  years  ago,  16U 
are  inserted.  Georgi  asserts  that  the  water  carried  ofT  from 
the  lake  by  the  Lower  Angara,  its  only  outlet,  though  it  is 
an  extremely  rapid  stream,  is  not  one-tenth  of  the  masi 
brought  down  by  these  numerous  rivers. 

According  to  an  incomplete  barometrical  measurement, 
the  surface  of  the  lake  was  stated  to  be  2318  feet  above  tlie 
sea,  but  more  modem  observations  have  reduced  it  to  1793 
feet.  This  accounts,  in  a  great  degree,  for  the  severity  of 
the  seasons  on  its  shores  and  the  whole  extent  of  its  basin. 
The  summer  is  very  shoit,  and  the  nights  are  cold  and 
often  frosty  :  sometimes  it  begins  to  snow  in  August,  and 
always  in  September.  In  the  bogs  and  morasses  ice  is 
always  found,  even  during  summer  heat.  This  is  probahly 
in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  thick  cold  %, 
which  often,  for  many  days  together,  covers  the  surface  of 
the  lake  even  in  the  months  of  July  and  August.  The  lake 
is  never  covered  with  ice  before  the  middle  of  December; 
often  only  in  the  beginning  of  January,  which  mubt  be 
ascribed  to  its  great  depth  and  its  troubled  surface.  It  may 
be  traversed  on  sledges  up  to  the  end  of  April,  or  even  the 
beginning  of  May.  No  traces  of  the  approach  of  spring  are 
discovered  before  the  middle  of  April,  and  this  season  shows 
itself  in  its  vigour  only  at  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning 
of  June.  In  comparing  these  data  with  the  climate  of 
Europe,  we  find  that  they  agree  pretty  well  with  that  of  the 
countries  lying  round  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  which  is  about 
10**  farther  to  the  north. 

This  severity  of  the  seasons  renders  the  countries  about 
the  lake  unable  to  maintain  a  numerous  population,  hut  hi\\\ 
the  population  is  less  than  we  should  suppose  it  to  be,  even 
taking  the  climate  into  the  account     The  southern  dis- 
tricts of  its  basin  being  subject  to  the  Chinese  empire,  and 
in  the  Russian  accounts,  the  northern  being  mixed  up  \(ith 
other  countries,  we  are  unable  to  form  any  idea  of  the  popu- 
lation which  approximates  to  truth ;  but  according  to  nbat 
we  learn  from  Pallas  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  popuU 
tion  of  the  countries  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  iai^e 
does  not  much  exceed  50,000,  and  certainly  falls  short  uf 
100,000,  even  if  we  make  the  necessary  allowance  fur  the 
colonies  lately  established  there  by  the  Russian  government 
This  scarcity  of  population,  however,  is  not  to  h&  attributed 
entirely  to  the  want  of  productive  powers  in  the  country 
itself,  but  to  the  late  period  in  which  agriculture  was  intro- 
duced, and  the  slow  progress  of  that  art  in  cold  countries. 
After  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  culture  of  tbc 
soil  was  begun  by  the  Russians ;  yet  there  are  in  many 
places  undoubted  signs  that,  at  some  remote  period,  this 
country  was  cultivated  with  care  by  some  unknown  nation, 
which  also  worked  the  iron  and  copper  mines,  and  probably 
was  destroyed,  or  obliged  to  leave  the  borders  of  the  lake. 
More  than  lifty  years  after  the  introduction  of  agriculture, 
Georgi  found  only  a  few  fields  cultivated  ou  the  banks  of 
the  Bargusin,  and  still  much  less  on  those  of  the  Upper 
Angara ;  but  on  the  delta  of  the  Selinga,  from  eight  to  nine 
hundred  families  were  occupied  in  cultivating  the  ground. 
Since  that  time  some  improvements  have  taken  place,  but 
to  no  great  extent    On  the  Selinga  alone  a  small  quantity 
of  wheat  is  raised;  besides  this,  winter-r}'e,  barley,  oats, 
hemp,  and  tobacco,  likewise  the  most  common  vegetables 
as  cabbages,  potatoes,  beans,  and  peas ;  but  the  peas  aie 
always  destroyed  by  the  frost  on  the  banks  of  the  Ba^gu^in 
and  Upper  Angara,  and  sometimes  even  the  barley. 

Not  one-fourth  of  the  present  population,  small  as  it  is, 
can  be  maintained  by  the  scanty  produce  of  its  agriculture ; 
but  the  lake  supplies  them  with  food  in  abundance.    Con- 
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tnrf  to  what  is  generally  observed  of  mountaia  lakes,  the 
Baikal  abounds  in  fish,  and  from  this  source  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants  of  its  shores  derive    subsistence  and  even  a 
competency.    The  largest  fish  of  the  Baikal  is  the  sturgeon 
(Siurio  acdpenser)^  which  also  ascends  the  Selinga,  Bar- 
gusin,  and  tipper  Angara,  but  not  the  other  rivers.    It 
attains  a  great  size,  and  sometimes  weighs  190  pounds. 
Daring  the  whole  summer  this  fish  is  caught  and  salted, 
and,  as  well  as  the  caviar  and  the  isinglass  prepared  from 
its  roe  and  bladder,  is  destined  for  the  market.    The  salmon 
iScdmo  nugratorius),  in  the  month  of  August,  leaves  the 
lake  and  ascends  the  larger  rivers  and  some  of  their  tribu- 
taries in  incredible  numbers ;  and  thus  afibrds  subsistence 
to  all  who  inhabit  their  banks.    A  considerable  quantity  of 
salmon,  in  a  frozen  state,  is  sent  to  the  adjacent  eountrres. 
This  fish  is  sometimes  two  feet  in  length,  but  it  com- 
monly varies  in  length  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches. 
The  seals  also  afford  some  profit  to  the  fishermen.    These 
animals  are  found  all  over  the  lake,  but  especially  to  the 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Bargusin  ;  they  are  of  the 
same  species  as  those  of  the  Baltic  and  German  seas. 
Georgi  could  discover  no  difference,  except  that  the  hair 
of  those  of  the  Baikal  is  softer.    From  1200  to  2000  seals 
are  annually  killed,  especially  the  young  ones,  whoso  soil 
skin  is  much  sought  after   by   the   Chinese,    who   dve 
them  and  use  them  to  ornament  their  state-dresses.    The 
train-oil   obtained  from  the  seals   is    partly  exported  to 
China,  and  partly  consumed  in  the  preparation  of  leather 
in  Siberia, 

The  existence  of  the  salmon,  of  the  seal,  and  of  a  kind  of 
sponge  in  the  fresh  water  of  the  Baikal,  has  given  rise  to' 
many  speculations  among  naturalists.  Pallas  and  Georgi 
are  unable  to  explain  this  phenomenon,  otherwise  than  on 
the  supposition  that  the  Lake  of  Baikal,  at  some  remote 
period,  formed  a  part  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  though  be- 
tween it  and  the  lake  the  mountains  rise  to  at  least  3000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  :  or,  on  another  supposition, 
that  these  animals  were  transported  into  the  lake  by  some 
excessive  inundation  of  the  Lena  river,  whose  sources  are 
not  far  from  its  western  borders ;  but  here  too  the  moun- 
tains rise  at  least  to  3000  feet  The  salmon  is  also  found 
in  another  lake  of  Siberia,  that  of  Madshar,  which  is  em- 
bedded in  the  mountains  of  Saiansk. 

A  singular  fish  of  the  Baikal  has  been  noticed  by  Pallas, 
and  was  called  by  him  Callyonymos  BaiccUenm,  Its  length 
varies  from  four  to  six  inches,  and  except  the  head,  a  very 
tliin  bark-bone,  the  skin  and  the  fins,  it  consists  only  of  a 
piece  of  fat,  which  soon  dissolves  over  the  fire  into  vei^  fine 
train-oil,  which  may  be  used  nearly  like  oHve-oil.  What 
rendered  this  fish  most  remarkable  was  the  circumstance, 
tliat  it  had  only  been  known  by  the  fishermen  of  the  Baikal 
fur  the  first  time  five  years  before  the  arrival  of  Pallas,  and 
that  in  1770  and  1771  it  made  its  appearance  in  such  im- 
mense numbers,  that  the  dead  fish  in  some  places,  and 
particularly  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bargusin,  covered  the 
sliores  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  In  1 772  it  had  again 
become  so  rare  that  Pallas  and  Georgi  had  some  difficulty 
in  procuring  a  few  specimens.  Pallas  is  of  opinion  that  this 
fish  generally  lives  near  the  bottom  of  the  lake  in  the 
f^rcntest  depths,  and  that  it  was  carried  to  the  surface  of 
the  lake,  in  the  above-mentioned  years,  by  some  draughts 
of  frscs  or  air,  but  being  here  out  of  its  element,  languished 
and  died ;  for  it  was  always  taken  either  actually  dead,  or 
in  a  very  languid  state.  The  train-oil  made  of  this  fish 
found  a  ready  sale  among  the  Chinese. 

Agriculture  is  exclusively  exercised  by  the  Russians 
settled  on  the  shores  of  the  lake ;  but  in  the  fisheries  the 
tmtivcs,  especially  the  Tunguses,  have  some  part  The 
Tunguses,  however,  occupy  themselves  chiefly  with  the 
hunting  of  the  wild  beasts  which  inhabit  the  woods  and 
mountains.  Wolves,  bears,  foxes,  lynxes,  wild  cats  {Felis 
unra),  and  gluttons  (Ursus  gulo),  are  numerous  in  the 
woods  and  on  the  steppes ;  and  otters  abound  in  the  rivers. 
Beavers  are  only  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Upper 
Ansrara,  but  the  elk  and  the  musk-goat  nearly  in  every  dis- 
trict bordering  on  the  lake.  The  musk  obtained  from  the 
bttcr,  however,  does  not  emit  so  strong  a  scent  as  that  ob- 
tiincd  firom  these  animals  in  Thibet.  Deer  and  stags  abound 
everywhere,  but  the  rein-deer  is  only  met  with  in  a  wild 
state  in  the  northern  mountains,  and  even  there  it  is  not 
numerous.  The  common  hare,  the  mountain  hare  {Lepus 
afpinus),  and  the  Daurian  hare  (Lepus  Dauricus)  are  found 
in  great  numbers  on  the  steppes,    Tho  sable  too  as  well  as 


the  hermeline  abound  in  many  districts.  The  squirrel 
{Sciurus  vulgaris)  exists  in  this  region  in  incredible  num- 
bers. Sometimes  they  unite  in  companies  and  travel  through 
the  woods  and  steppes,  swimming  over  rivers,  and  traversing 
the  summits  of  the  mountains.  The  colour  of  the  skin  is 
reddish  in  summer,  and  grey  in  winter.  A  larger  species, 
which  inhabits  the  northern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  lake, 
assumes  in  winter  a  silver-grey  colour.  Tne  species  whose 
skin  sells  highest  is  of  the  colour  of  the  sable  in  summer, 
and  black-grey  in  winter.  An  immense  number  of  squirrel 
skins  is  sent  from  here  to  the  other  parts  of  Siberia  and 
Russia,  as  well  as  to  China,  besides  the  consumption  on 
the  spot,  which  is  very  great 

The  Burates,  a  Mongolic  tribe,  the  neighbours  of  the 
Tunguses,  are  chiefly  employed  in  rearing  cattle.  They 
keep  horses,  sheep,  black  cattle,  goats,  and  camels.  The 
last  are  numerous  in  some  steppes,  and  many  of  them 
white  as  snow.  They  pass  the  winter  there,  and  Uve  on  dry 
grass  and  saline  plants.  Their  flesh  and  miU  are  eaten, 
and  their  skins  afford  excellent  bags  for  liquid  matters ; 
they  are  also  used,  in  some  difficult  parts,  in  the  mail- 
coaches  like  horses,  especially  on  the  road  to  Ncrtshinsk. 
The  Burates  possess  numerous  herds,  principally  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  lake,  where  one  person  has  sometimes 
1000  camels,  4000  horses,  8000  sheep,  from  2000  to  3000 
head  of  black  cattle,  together  with  a  small  number  of  goats. 
The  Tunguses  generally  have  only  herds  of  reindeer,  which 
are  of  a  white  colour,  rarely  spotted,  but  never  gr(!y,  while 
those  which  live  in  the  neighbouring  woods  in  a  wild  state 
are  always  of  an  ash-grey  colour. 

The  commerce  which  the  Russians  carry  on  with  the 
Chinese  is  considerably  facilitated  by  this  lake.  The  Rus- 
sian goods,  for  which  the  town  of  Irkutsk,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lower  Angara,  {otty  miles  from  the  lake,  is  the 
principal  depdt,  are  carried  thence  to  Kiachta  in  summer 
oy  small  vessels  and  large  barges,  and  in  winter  by  sledges. 
The  vessels  are  drawn  frotn  Irkutsk  to  the  place  where  this 
river  issues  from  the  lake,  and  thence  tliey  sail  over  the 
lake  to  the  mouth  of  the  Selinga.  They  then  ascend  this 
river  to  Wershnei,  Udinsk,  or  even  to  Selinginok,  but 
rarely  higher.  Thence  the  ^ods  ore  carried  by  land  to 
Kiachta,  a  distance  of  about  sixteen  miles.  The  navigation 
on  the  lake  lasts  only  from  May  to  the  month  of  November, 
when  the  masses  of  ice  render  it  dangerous.  From  the 
month  of  January  to  the  end  of  April  the  goods  are  carried 
on  sledges,  and  the  great  smoothness  of  the  ice  of  the 
lake  considerably  abridges  the  time  necessary  for  taking 
them  from  one  place  to  the  other.  Without  the  facihty 
which  this  lake  affords  to  the  carrying  on  of  this  continually 
increasing  commerce,  it  probablv  would  never  have  risen 
to  any  degree  of  importance.    [See  Kiachta  and  Mai- 

MATSHIN.] 

The  country  around  the  lake  displays  unequivocal  traces 
of  volcanic  agency.  In  some  places,  at  its  western  extre- 
mity, large  masses  of  lava  have  been  discovered,  and  on 
the  eastern  side,  especially  along  the  course  of  the  Bargusin 
river,  hot  and  sulphureous  waters  are  numerous.  It  would 
even  seem,  that  the  lake  itself,  or  some  place  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, is  the  focus  of  earthquakes.  These  terrible  phe- 
nomena are  very  frequent  here,  and  it  is  even  supposed  that 
they  happen  every  year  in  one  place  or  other,  though  data 
are  wanting  to  prove  it.  To  their  operation  the  singular 
movements  to  which  the  waters  of  the  lake  are  subject 
may  probably  be  attributed.  Sometimes,  though  rarely, 
the  surface  of  the  lake  is  perfectly  smooth  and  yet  the 
vessels  are  so  much  agitated  that  it  is  diflScult  to  stand  in 
them.  But  even  in  the  most  complete  calm  the  surface  is 
very  nvely  without  an  undulation.  This  undulation,  called 
by  the  sailors  kolychen  or  zyh^  increases  whenever  a  wind  is 
coming.  This  increase  takes  place  about  an  hour  before 
the  wind  arrives,  and  the  unuulation  proceeds  from  the 
quarter  whence  it  advances.  Sometimes,  with  very  mode- 
rate winds,  a  wave  rises  on  the  surface,  proceeds  a  distance 
and  breaks,  and  is  soon  followed  by  another  in  the  same 
direction.  A  moderate  wind  agitates  the  surface  violently, 
but  a  storm  produces  much  less  effect  on  it  All  these 
pecuUarities  prove  that  there  is  some  hidden  cause  for 
these  strange  movements  of  the  water. 

The  islands  which  exist  in  this  lake  are  numerous  along 
the  eastern,  and  in  some  places  along  the  western  shores, 
but  most  are  of  small  extent,  and  nothing  but  masses  of 
rock,  which  seem  to  have  been  separated  by  some  convulsion 
of  nature  from  the  mountains  on  the  shore.    Tbe  largest  u 
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the  island  of  Olkhon,  which  Arom  S.W.  to  N.E.  extends 
about  thirty-two  miles,  but  nowhere  exceeds  ten  miles  in 
breadth.  It  is  extremely  rocky  and  mountainous ;  and  on 
its  south-western  shore  the  mountains  rise  to  a  considerable 
height,  but  do  not  preserve  the  snow  in  summer.  In  its 
neighbourhood  there  are  some  rocks  on  which  seals  are 
annually  killed  in  great  numbers.  The  mountains,  in  many 
parts,  are  covered  with  larch,  birch,  pines,  poplars,  and 
willows ;  other  districts  afford  good  pasture  for  the  cattle 
of  about  150  families  of  B urates,  who  are  the  only  inhabit- 
ants of  the  island.  The  strait  which  separates  it  from  the 
continent  is  only  two  miles  wide,  but  very  deep,  a  line  of 
100  fathoms  not  reaching  the  bottom ;  and  the  fishermen 
assert  that  even  a  line  of  200  fathoms  would  not  reach  it. 

The  name  of  the  lake  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Yakutes,  who  once  inhabited  its  shores,  and 
at  present  still  call  it  Bayakhal,  that  is,  the  rich  water.  All 
the  uncivilised  nations  in  its  neighbourhood  have  a  venera- 
tion for  it,  and  name  it  the  Holy  Sea ;  and  even  by  the 
Russians  it  is  not  called  a  lake,  but  a  sea,  Baikal  More. 
CPallas;  Georgi;  and  Ritter's  Asia.) 

BAIKALEAN  MOUNTAINS  is  a  name  sometimes 
extended  to  all  the  mountain  ranges,  which  inclose  the  lake 
of  Baikal,  and  surround  and  traverse  its  basin ;  but  as  the 
western  chains  belong  to  the  Tangnu  Oola  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Saiansk,  and  the  southern  and  eastern  to  the  ex- 
tensive mountain-system  of  Da*uria  or  the  Kingham  Oola, 
the  name  of  Baikalean  Mountains  is  with  more  propriety 
limited  to  that  range  which  separates  the  great  lake  from 
the  lowlands  of  Siberia,  and  unites  the  mountains  of  Saiansk 
with  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Angara,  which  form 
a  part  of  the  Da-urian  mountain-system.  In  this  more 
limited  sense  the  Baikalean  Mountains  begin  at,  and  are 
united  to^  the  Mountains  of  Saiansk,  by  the  mountain-knot 
which  stands  between  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake  of 
Baikal  (or  the  Kultuk)  and  the  lake  of  Kossogool,  and  ter- 
minate with  the  high  range  which  divides  the  lower  course 
of  the  Upper  Angara  from  the  tributaries  of  the  Lena  river ; 
consequently,  they  lie  between  51°  and  S7°  N.  lat.  and  103° 
and  1 12°  £.  long.  The  length  of  this  range  may  amount  to 
upwards  of  500  miles ;  but  the  estimate  of  its  breadth  will 
vary  according  as  we  reckon  only  the  mountainous  part,  or 
take  in  also  its  extensive  slopes  towards  the  west  to  the 
lowlands  on  the  Yenesei  River.  The  mountains  occupy, 
in  some  places,  hardly  ten  or  twelve  miles,  in  others  upward 
of  sixty ;  together  with  the  mountains,  the  slopes  may 
extend,  on  an  average,  to  two  hundred  miles  or  upwards. 

This  range  is  divided  in  two  unequal  parts  by  the  Lower 
Angara,  which  issuing  from  the  lake  of  Baikal,  in  a  north- 
ern direction,  carries  its  waters  to  the  lowlands*  and  dis- 
charges them,  under  the  name  of  Upper  Tunguska,  into 
the  Yenesei.  That  portion  of  the  mountain-range  which 
lies  to  the  west  of  the  Lower  Angara  is  the  lowest,  but  at 
the  same  time  exhibits  the  more  alpine  aspect.  Close  to 
the  lake  the  mountains  rise  with  an  extremely  steep 
ascent,  and  consist  of  narrow  and  sharp  ridges,  which 
are  divided  from  one  another  by  short  and  narrow  valleys, 
which  are  often  so  deep  and  close  that  the  rays  of  the  sun 
cannot  penetrate  to  their  bottom.  They  open  southward  to 
the  lake  and  northward  to  the  river  Irkut,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  range  from  W.  to  £.,  and  falls  into  the  Upper 
Angara  at  Irkutsk,  after  a  course  of  about  a  hundred  miles. 
The  chain  which  divides  the  valley  of  the  Irkut  from  the  lake 
may  rise,  on  an  average,  to  about  1000  feet  above  the  lake, 
whose  surface  is  1793  feet  above  the  sea ;  in  some  parts  it 
is  lower,  and  in  others,  especially  towards  the  western  ex- 
tremity, much  higher.  The  chain  which  runs  along  the 
northern  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Irkut  is  still  lower,  and 
here  the  slopes  of  the  Baikalean  range  unite  with  those  of 
the  mountains  of  Saiansk.  Granite,  of  grey  as  well  as  red. 
colour,  is  by  far  the  most  prevalent  component  of  these 
chains.  It  passes  in  some  places  into  gneiss,  and  in  others  is 
covered  with  extensive  layers  of  limestone,  among  which 
marble  of  a  splendid  whiteness  occurs.  Where  the  moun- 
tains approach  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake  they  con- 
tain Russian  glass,  a  kind  of  mica,  formed  in  uncommonly 
large  crystals,  but  not  in  a  state  to  be  of  any  use.  In  the 
neighbourhood  lapis  lazuli,  of  all  different  shades  of  blue 
and  of  great  beauty,  is  met  with.  The  road  which  leads 
from  Irkutsk  to  Kiachta  passes  over  the  mountains  between 
the  western  extremity  of  the  lake  and  the  upper  vaUey  of 
the  Irkut  River. 

Xhe  Lower  Angara^  issuing  from  the  lake,  immediately 


enters  a  narrow  gorge,  which  is  soon  contracted  to  about 
half  a  mile,  and  is  then  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the 
river.  Here  the  stream,  running  in  a  rocky  lied,  is  extremely 
swift,  and  forms  almost  continual  rapids,  which  render  the 
navigation  extremely  difficult.  Some  miles  lower  down  the 
valley  widens  to  a  mile  and  upwards ;  the  river  increases  in 
breadth  and  runs  with  less  rapidity,  till  it  comes  to  the  town 
of  Irkutsk  and  Joins  the  Irkut.  The  distance  between  the 
outlet  of  the  Angara  and  the  town  of  Irkutsk  is  about  forty 
miles,  but  in  a  direct  line  it  may  not  amount  to  more  than 
twenty-five  miles.  The  town  of  Irkutsk  is  325  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  lake,  being,  according  to  the  observations  of 
Erman,  only  1468  feet  al^ve  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  An- 
gara consequently  falls,  in  a  course  of  forty  miles,  325  feet, 
or  more  than  eight  feet  in  each  mile  between  the  lake  and 
Irkutsk.  Before  the  Angara  reaches  Irkutsk  it  has  left 
behind  the  granite  formation  of  the  mountains,  and  has 
entered  the  sandstone  formation,  which  hence  extends  to  tbe 
north  and  west  tiU  it  reaches  the  lowlands  of  Siberia  at  Bra&k 
on  the  Lower  Angara,  and  at  Krasno'iarsk  on  the  Yenesei. 
A  soft  fine-grained  sandstone  lies  on  a  conglomerate  of  gra- 
nite, quartz,  and  feldspar*  the  pieces  of  which  are  united 
together  by  a  fine  sandstone.  The  whole  region  through 
which  this  formation  prevails  is  covered  with  nills  of  ca^y 
ascent,  and  often  grown  over  with  trees  and  bushes.  The 
country  in  all  this  extent  lowers  gradually  towards  the 
north  as  well  as  towards  the  west,  and  Krasnoiarsk  is  only 
753  feet  above  the  sea.  Through  this  region  the  course  of 
the  Angara  is  comparatively  slow.  Below  Brask  it  enters 
the  lowlands,  and  changes  its  name  to  that  of  Upper  Tun- 
guska, where  its  northern  course  is  changed  into  a  western 
one,  in  which  direction  it  continues  to  its  oonflueuce  with  the 
Yenesei,  receiving  not  far  from  it  the  river  Tshuna  fiom  the 
south. 

That  portion  of  the  Baikalean  Mountains,  which  extends 
between  the  lake  of  Baikal  on  the  east,  and  the  course  of  tbe 
Lower  Angara  on  the  west,  and  contains  the  sources  of  the 
Lena,  is  much  more  extensive,  but  less  known.  The  highest 
part  of  it  here  also  skirts  the  shores  of  the  lake  and  rises 
from  them  abruptly,  so  that  the  water  at  an  average  is  not 
shed  farther  from  its  shores  than  about  ten  or  twelve 
miles.  The  rivers,  therefore,  which  descend  from  it  into 
the  lake,  have  a  short  but  extremely  rapid  course,  and  arc 
full  of  cataracts.  The  mountains  here  rise  much  higher, 
probably  more  than  1500  ieet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake: 
some  summits  about  the  sources  of  the  Lena  and  farther 
to  the  north  are  always  covered  with  snow,  and  probably 
are  not  much  short  of  5000  feet  above  the  sea;  but  tbo 
height  of  none  of  them  has  been  determined.  Tbe  surface 
of  the  upper  parts  of  the  mountains  is  not  broken  into 
summits  and  CKlges,  but  either  exhibits  plains  or  extremely 
slow  slopes,  which  are  divided  from  one  another  by  a  «^ide, 
open,  and  gradually  descending  valley.  That  in  which  the 
Lena  flows  in  its  upper  course  is  2270  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  the  gradually  ascending  mountains  rise  some  hundred 
feet  above  it  The  whole  country,  therefore,  is  much  higher 
than  that  which  separates  the  Angara  from  the  Yene:<ei, 
and  it  sinks  at  the  same  time  more  slowly  in  its  slope  to  tlie 
north  and  north-east,  the  surface  of  the  Lena  between  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Olekma  and  the  town  of  Yakutsk  being  still 
as  much  elevated  above  the  sea  as  the  Yenesei  at  Kras- 
noVarsk.  On  some  of  the  highest  summits,  as  on  Mount 
Altei,  not  far  from  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  lake 
of  Baikal,  innumereble  low  hills  are  found,  which  have  the 
form  of  bee-hives  and  are  composed  of  loose  pieces  of  rork, 
thrown  in  a  heap  together.  The  coherence  between  the 
pieces  is  so  small,  that  the  hills  cannot  be  ascended  without 
danger,  and  it  is  said  that  sometimes  tho  rambling  Tun- 
guses  or  Burates  lose  their  lives  among  them. 

The  Baikalean  Mountains  contain  much  iron  ore,  which 
is  worked  in  a  few  places  to  the  north  of  Irkutsk.  Not  far 
from  one  of  these  mines  are  several  small  lakes,  on  tho 
surface  of  which  a  kind  of  Epsom  salt  is  formed,  the  7ater 
being  so  strongly  impregnated  with  the  matter,  that  a 
pound  contains  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  salt.  The  salt 
crystallizes  naturally  along  the  shores  of  the  lakes  like 
ice,  the  centre  alone  remaining  open  and  liquid.  The 
Burates,  who  inhabit  this  country,  use  this  salt  to  give  a 
flavour  to  their  tea. 

In  this  mountain-region,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of 
Siberia,  the  Lena,  has  its  origin.  About  100  miles  to  the 
north  of  Irkutsk  is  its  principal  source,  which  takes  at  first 
the  name  of  Ilga,  and  runs  in  a  northern  dirootion  up  U 
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abont  5f*  N.  lat,  when  it  declines  to  the  nortb-eaBt,  and 
is  called  Kuda.  The  Kuda  is  joined  by  the  other  great 
tributary  of  the  Upper  Lena,  the  Kirenga,  which  rises  to 
the  north-east  of  the  source  of  the  Ilga,  and,  like  that 
river,  runs  in  a  longitudinal  valley  to  the  north,  till  it  meets 
the  Kuda.  The  riyer  formed  by  this  junction  is  called 
^Lena,  and  runs  for  many  hundred  miles  to  the  north-east, 
a'ceiving  from  the  south  the  large  rivers  Witim,  Olekma, 
and  Talbatshik.  Below  the  town  of  Yakutsk  the  Lena 
makes  a  great  bend,  by  which  its  course  is  changed  from 
north-east  to  nearly  due  north,  and  receives  IVom  the  east 
the  Aldan,  and  from  the  west  the  Wilyui.  It  enters  the 
Northern  Ocean  after  a  course  of  about  2000  miles.  (Pal- 
las :  Georgi ;  and  Ritter*8  Asia.) 

BAIKALITE,  a  lightrgreen  variety  of  augite,  deriving 
its  name  from  its  locality,  the  month  of  the  river  Sljumanka, 
which  falls  into  lake  Baikal. 

BAIL.  In  Scotland,  antiently,  pledges  of  prosecution 
and  appearance  were  demanded  from  litigants  no  less  uni- 
versally than  in  England ;  the  judicial  writs  in  both  countries 
being  then  essentially  the  same.  The  writs  which  originate 
proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Session,  however,  do  not  usually 
make  mention  of  pledges;  and,  accordingly,  bail  is  now 
little  known  in  the  Scotch  courts,  and,  when  demanded,  it 
U  substantial  bail.  This  bail  is  of  two  kinds :  caution  de 
*udi'cio  m/i,  and  caution  de  judicato  solvendo—phnAeA 
do  rived  from  the  civil  law  through  the  medium  of  the  old 
Krcnch  courts,  and  answering  to  the  forthcoming  borgh,  and 
the  surety  as  law  will,  of  the  antient  common  law  of  Bcot- 
knd. 

In  civil  cases,  the  defendant— or  as  ho  is  called,  from  the 
French,  de/ender^may  be  attached  or  arrested  till  he  find 
substantial  bail,  or  caution  dejudido  mtu  by  two  sorts  of 
^  arrant, /br^t'o-n  warrant  nxA  flight  warrant.  The  foreign 
warrant  is  of  two  kinds,  usually  called  burgh  warrant  and 
border  warrant.  Of  all  these  the  burgh  warrant  appears 
the  most  antient,  and  from  it  tiie  others  are  perhaps  de- 
rivc<l.  It  seems  also  to  have  a  common  origin  with  the 
foreign  attachment  of  London,  Bristol,  and  other  towns  of 
£nt;iand. 

The  burgh  wcnrant  is  a  burghal  or  civic  proceeding 
directed  against  foreign  debtors.    It  appears  as  early  as  the 
roi^n  of  King  David  II. ;  by  chapter  36  of  whose  laws  it  was 
enacted,  that  if  any  stranger  take  up  goods  or  necessaries 
within  burgh, and  offer  to  go  away  leaving  the  same  unpaid, 
he  shall  be  attached  and  detained  by  public  warrant.    At 
li'ii.^h,  after  various  determinations  of  the  courts  on  the 
subject,  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  detail,  the  Act 
1672,  c  8,  was  passed,  by  which  the  custom  w  now  regu- 
laitd.     The  following  particulars  may  be  observed  on  the 
subject: — The  privilege  is  limited  to  royal  burghs,  and  to 
bj<)k  debts  for  man's  meat,  horse  meat,  abuilziements,  and 
other  merchandise  due  by  a  stranger  to  an  inhabitant  bur- 
gess, the  plaintiff  being  the  merchant,  innkeeper,  or  stabler 
lr<>m  whom  the  same  was  gotten*  and  to  whom  it  was  ori- 
ginally addebted,  and  having  no  bond  from  the  stranger  nor 
any  other  security  except  his  own  compt-book ;  and  lastly, 
the  remedy  is  attachment  and  imprisonment  of  the  stranger, 
by  warrant  of  the  magistrates,  on  plaint  to  them  made,  till 
he  find  caution  dejudido  sisti  in  any  process  to  be  brought 
for  payment  of  the  debt  within  six  months.    Border  war- 
rofUe  are  granted,  on  application  to  any  judge  ordinary,  on 
the  borders  between  England  and  Scotland,  against  debtors 
vt  hose  domicile  is  on  the  opposite  side,  for  attaching  them 
till  they  find  like  caution  dejudido  dsti.  To  obtain  inflight 
irnrrant,  fiigBD  warrant,  or  warant  against  a  debtor  as  in 
mciUtationefugeB,  a  petition  or  plaint  is  made  to  any  judge 
ordinary  by  the  creditor,  setting  forth  his  debt,  and  his  in- 
formation and  belief  that  the  debtor  is  about  to  fiee  the 
kingdom  without  paying  the  same,  end  praving  warrant, 
the  petitioner's  oath  on  the  premises  being  first  taken,  to 
brinjy  him  before  the  court  for  examination.    With  this 
application  the  creditor  produces  his  grounds  of  debt.    He 
must  also  make  oath  to  his  debt,  and  to  his  belief  that  the 
debtor  means  to  abscond,  justifying  such  belief  by  a  state- 
ment of  its  grounds.    If  the  circumstances  are  sufficient, 
the  magistrate  or  judge  then  issues  his  warrant  to  bring  the 
de))tcjr  before  him  for  examination ;  at  which  examination 
ihe  magistrate  or  judge  must  also  look  to  any  collateral  evi- 
dence that  may  offer.    If,  after  due  inquiry,  it  appear  that 
the  debtor  is  about  to  flee  the  kingdom  in  defraud  of  his 
rr^itor,  warrant  is  granted,  in  terms  of  the  application,  to 
teize  and  imprison  him  till  he  find  caution  dejudido  dsti. 


Tn  maritime  causes  the  defenders  mnst  find  caution  d0 
judido  dsti  etjudicatum  solvi. 

The  Scots  law  of  bail  in  cases  of  crime,  if  it  is  not  always 
explicit,  is  at  least  shut  up  within  a  narrow  compass,  it 
being  almost  altogether  contained  in  the  Acts  17U1,  c.  6, 
and  39  Geo.  III.  c.  49.  By  the  former,  all  crimes  not  in- 
ferring capital  punishment  are  made  bailable;  and  for 
clearing  the  method  of  finding  bail,  whether  before  or  after 
imprisonment,  il  was  enacted,  that  on  the  application  of  the 
accused  to  the  committer,judgesof  justiciary,  or  other  judge 
competent  for  cognition  of  the  crime,  and  offer  to  find  suffi- 
cient caution  to  appear  and  answer  to  any  libel  that  shall  be 
laid  against  him  within  six  months  for  the  crime  whereunto 
he  is  charged,  under  such  penalty  as  shall  be  modified,  the 
judge  or  magistrate  must,  if  the  crime  is  bailable,  modify 
the  bail  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  on  the  party  finding 
the  required  bail  he  must  be  discharged.  In  the  same  act 
the  highest  bail  demandable  is  laid  down ;  but  by  1 1  Greo.  I. 
c.  26,  $  11,  the  sums  so  fixed  were  allowed  to  be  doubled; 
and  by  39  Geo.  III.  c.  49,  the  judge  or  magistrate  may 
extend  the  bail  to  1200/.  for  a  nobleman,  600/.  for  a  landed 
gentleman,  300/.  for  any  other  gentleman,  burgess,  or  house- 
holder, and  60/.  for  an  inferior  person. 

BAIL,  in  civil  causes,  signifies  the  sureties  who  become 
responsible  for  the  appearance  of  a  defendant,  arrested  by 
legal  process,  to  answer  to  the  complaint  made  against  him ; 
and  they  are  so  called  because  antiently  the  defendant  was 
baillS,  delivered  or  committed  to  the  custody  of  his  bail, 
who  were  bound  to  produce  him  at  the  time  appointed  for 
his  appearance.  By  the  statute  of  23  Hen.  VI.  c.  9,  the 
sheriff  is  compelled  to  admit  to  bail  all  persons  arrested  by 
him  in  any  personal  action,  or  because  of  any  indictment 
of  trespass,  on  reasonable  sureties  being  offered  for  their 
appearance :  and  if  he  refiise  to  take  sufficient  bail  when 
offered,  he  is  liable  to  an  action  by  the  party  arrested. 
Bail  were  formerly  either  common  bail  or  spedal  bail, 
a  distinction  which  arose  thus  :  —  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century,  tho  defendant  was  in  all  cases 
of  process  against  his  person  actually  arrested;  and  it 
was  then  discretionary  in  the  court  either  to  discharge 
him  on  common  bail  (that  is,  fictitious  sureties,  John 
Doe  and  Richard  Roe)  being  entered  for  his  appearance, 
or  to  detain  him  till  he  found  real  sureties  or  sijedal 
bail.  But  this  discretion  in  the  court  was  abolished  oy  tho 
12  Geo.  I.  c.  29,  which  provided  that  no  person  should 
be  held  to  special  bail  unless  the  demand  amounted  to 
10/.,  over  and  above  costs,  which  sum  is  now  increased,  by 
the  7th  and  8th  Geo.  IV.  c.  71,  to  20/.;  and  for  less  than 
that  sum  no  debtor  can  now  be  arrested  and  required  to  give 
special  bail.  In  all  cases  where  the  defendant  was  not 
actually  arrested,  the  antient  fiction,  stating  that  he  was 
delivered  to  bail  to  John  Doc  and  Richard  Roe,  continued 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  be  the  only  mode  of  his 
effectually  entering  an  appearance  to  the  suit  till  the  late 
act  for  uniformity  of  process  2  Will.  IV.  c.  39,  s.  2,  which 
provides  that,  for  the  future,  the  appearance  of  the  defendant, 
in  cases  where  he  is  not  arrestea,  shall  be  by  entering  a 
memorandum  that  he  either  appears  in  person  or  by  some 
attorney  to  the  suit  instituted  by  the  plaintiff,  so  that  com- 
mon bail  is  now  entirely  abolished. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  special  bail  we  shall  explain, 
1.  In  what  cases  and  in  what  manner  special  bail  are  ren- 
dered necessary ;  2.  Who  may  become  special  bail ;  3.  The 
mode  of  putting  in  bail  and  their  justification ;  4.  The  na- 
ture and  extent  of  their  liability ;  5.  The  mode  in  which 
thev  may  be  discharged ;  6.  Proceedings  on  the  bail  bond, 
ana  against  the  sheriff. 

1.  In  what  cases  spedal  bail  is  necessary. — ^Wehave  seen 
that  by  a  recent  act  a  defendant  can  only  be  arrested  and 
held  to  special  bail  (which  are  convertible  terms)  where  the 
plaintiff's  demand  amounts  to  20/.,  over  and  above  costs. 
To  satisfy  the  court  of  this  fact,  an  affidavit  must  be  made 
by  the  plaintiff  or  his  wife,  or  some  competent  third  person, 
stating  explicitly  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  debt,  and 
deposing  positively  to  its  being  unpniil.  If  the  claim  con- 
sist of  mere  damages  for  a  tort  or  breach  of  contract,  and 
not  a  debt  in  monies  numbered,  the  defendant  cannot  bo 
held  to  bail  on  the  plaintiff's  affulavits  without  a  special 
order  of  the  court  or  a  judji^c.  The  courts  have  been  long 
in  the  habit  of  making  such  orders  in  actions  of  special 
assumpsit,  for  breach  of  special  contracts,  and  of  trover  and 
detinue  for  the  conversion  or  detention  of  the  plaintiff's 
goods.    If  the  plaintiff's  demand  is  for  a  penalty  in  a  deed 
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or  contract,  (e,  g.  if  the  debt  be  1 00/.  and  a  bond  is  given  for 
200/.,  with  a  condition  that  it  shall  be  void  if  the  debt  of 
100/.  is  paid)  he  cannot  arrest  the  defendant  for  the  penalty 
(the  200/.),  but  only  for  the  debt  (viz.  the  100/.)  secured  by 
it ;  and  if  there  are  mutual  accounts  between  the  plaintiff 
and  the  defendant,  the  balance  is  the  sum  for  which  alone 
special  bail  can  be  required.  The  defendant  cannot  be 
arrested  in  an  action  on  a  penal  statute,  since  it  is  presumed, 
till  a  verdict  has  passed,  that  he  is  innocent  of  the  prohibited 
offence ;  nor,  in  general,  can  a  person  be  held  to  bail  for  a 
cause  of  action  for  which  he  has  been  arrested  before. 

When  a  plaintiff-intends  to  proceed  by  holding  the  defend- 
ant to  special  bail,  a  capias  is  issued  against  the  defendant, 
commanding  the  sheriff  to  take  his  person  and  keep  him  till 
he  has  given  bail  or  made  a  deposit  with  the  sheriff  according 
to  law.  The  amount  of  the  debt  which  has  been  sworn  to 
by  the  plaintiff  is  indorsed  on  the  back  of  the  writ  as  an 
authority  to  the  sheriff  for  the  amount  of  bail  or  deposit 
which  he  is  to  require.  The  defendant,  instead  of  giving 
bail,  may,  under  the  43  Greo.  III.  c.  46,  deposit  with  the 
sheriff  the  amount  sworn  to,  with  1 0/.  for  costs,  on  receiving 
which  deposit  the  sheriff  is  bound  to  discharge  him.  If  he 
does  not  make  this  deposit  under  the  statute,  he  either  re- 
mains in  the  sheriff's  custody,  oris  discharged  on  giving  an 
attorney's  undertaking  to  appear  according  to  the  requisition 
of  the  writ,  or  on  entering  into  a  bail-bond  to  the  sheriff 
with  two  or  more  sufficient  sureties,  the  condition  of  which 
is,  that  the  defendant  shall  duly  appear  to  answer  to  the 
plaintiff's  suit.  These  bail  to  the  sheriff  arc  called  bail 
below,  in  contradistinction  to  the  special  bail  or  bail  above, 
of  which  this  article  mainly  treats :  the  condition  of  the 
bond  thus  given  by  the  bail  below  can  only  be  satisfied 
cither  by  the  defendant  being  actually  surrendered  before 
or  on  the  day  on  which  the  sheriff  is  to  return  the  writ,  or  by 
bail  above  being  duly  put  in  and  perfected  for  the  defendant, 
in  the  manner  which  will  be  afterwards  explained. 

2.  fVho  may  become  bail. — The  general  qualification  of 
special  bail  is  that  they  should  be  householders  or  free- 
holders. A  peer  of  the  realm,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  servant  in  the  king's  household,  liable  to  be 
called  on  to  attend  the  king,  cannot  become  bail,  all  such 
persons  being  exempted  from  the  ordinary  process  of  the 
courts.  1 1  is  a  rule  of  the  courts  that  no  attoniey  shall  become 
bail,  which  rule  has  been  extended  to  their  clerks,  and  was 
intended  to  protect  attorneys  from  the  importunities  of  those 
who  employ  them ;  and  no  person  can  be  bail  who  is  indem- 
nified for  his  Uability  by  the  defendant's  attorney.  In  order 
to  prevent  extortion,  no  sheriff 's  officer,  bailiff,  or  person  con- 
cerned in  the  execution  of  process  can  become  bail,  which  rule 
has  been  extended  to  keepers  of  prisons  and  turnkeys :  un- 
certificated bankrupts  and  insolvent  debtors  are  disqualified 
from  becoming  bail  by  their  want  of  sufficient  property ;  for 
the  same  reason,  persons  who  have  suffered  their  parents  or 
near  relations  to  receive  parochial  relief  have  been  rejected. 
Foreigners  cannot  become  bail  merely  in  respect  of  property 
abroad  which  is  beyond  the  court's  jurisdiction ;  but  it 
seems  that  British  subjects  may  become  bail  in  respect  of 
property  abroad  belonging  to  such  British  subjects. 

3.  0/  the  mode  of  putting  in  or  recording  bail  and  their 
justification, — Special  bail  may  be  put  in  by  the  defendant 
himself  or  his  attorney  in  pursuance  of  his  undertaking,  or 
by  the  sheriff  or  his  bail  in  order  to  their  own  indemnity ;  and 
by  the  4tli  and  5th  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  4,  they  may  be  put  in 
either  before  a  judge  in  London,  before  a  judge  of  assize  in 
his  circuit,  or  before  a  commissioner  appointed  to  take  bail 
by  the  judges  of  the  several  courts  under  the  seal  of  their 
court.  When  bail  are  put  in,  they  are  required  to  make  a 
formal  acknowledgment,  called  a  recognizance  of  bail,  that 
they  owe  to  the  plaintiff  a  sum  of  monev  double  the  amount 
of  the  debt  which  is  the  subject  of  the  action,  or  1000/. 
beyond  the  debt  if  it  exceed  1000/.,  to  be  levied  upon  their 
property,  unless  the  defendant,  if  defeated  in  the  action, 
pays  the  debt  and  costs  or  renders  himself  to  prison ;  or,  in 
case  he  fails  to  do  either,  unless  they,  the  bail,  pay  the  costs 
and  money  recovered  for  him,  or  surrender  him  to  custody. 
If  the  plaintiff  is  dissatisfied  with  the  sufficiency  of  the  bail, 
be  excepts  to  them  by  entering  an  exception  in  a  book 
kept  for  that  purpose  at  the  judge's  chambers,  and  giving 
notice  thereof  in  writing  to  the  defendants  attorney.  The 
bail  are  then  called  upon  to  justify  or  prove  their  suffi- 
ciency, preparatory  to  which  a  two  days*  notice  is  given 
of  the  time  of  justification,  (which  may  either  be  before  a 
judge  in  chambers,  or  in  open  court,  and  in  a  country  cause 


by  affidavits  sworn  in  the  countrv,)  specifying  the  Christian 
and  surnames  of  the  bail,  and  the  street  or  place  and  the 
number  (if  any)  where  each  bail  resides,  the  object  of  the 
notice  being  to  give  ample  information  to  the  plaintiff  and  hig 
attorney  to  enable  them  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  bail.  In  order  to  justify  their  sufficiency,  each  bail  is 
required  to  swear  that  he  is  worth  double  the  sum  sworn  to 
by  the  plaintiff  in  the  action,  over  and  above  his  debts,  and 
over  and  above  any  other  sum  for  which  he  is  bail. 

The  bail  may  be  opposed  on  their  justification  by  personal 
examination  as  to  their  sufficiency,  or  by  affidavits  disclosing 
such  facts  as  show  some  irregularity  in  the  proceedings,  or 
that  the  bail  are  really  incapable  of  fulfilling  their  engage- 
ment. The  corrupt  practice  of  men  hiring  themselves  out 
as  bail  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  when  Butler 
alludes  to  it,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  still  con- 
tinues to  a  considerable  extent.  Personating  another  per- 
son so  as  to  render  him  liable  as  bail,  is  made  a  capital  felony 
by  the  statutes  21  Jac.  I.  c.  26,  and  4th  and  5th  Will,  and 
Mary,  c.  4. 

4.  Of  the  extent  of  the  liability  of  bail, — ^We  have  seen 
that  the  bail  enter  into  a  recognizance,  that  if  the  defen- 
dant is  convicted  he  shall  pay  the  debt,  or  damages  and 
costs  recovered,  or  render  his  body  to  the  prison  of  the  court ; 
and  therefore  if  the  plaintiff  proceed  in  his  action  in  due 
time,  for  the  cause  of  action  expressed  in  the  process,  and 
regularly  recover  judgment,  the  bail  are  in  general  liable  to 
pay  the  money  which  he  recovers  or  to  render  the  defendant 
to  prison.  Antiently  an  absurd  practice  prevailed,  that  if  a 
man  became  bail  for  another,  in  however  small  a  sum,  he 
was  bail  for  him  in  all  actions  brought  by  the  same  plaintiff 
against  the  same  defendant  during  the  same  term,  were 
the  sums  ever  so  great:  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  plaintiff  declared  in  his  action  against  the  defendant 
for  a  greater  sum  than  was  expressed  in  the  process,  the 
bail  were  wholly  discharged.  It  is  now  however  settled, 
that  whatever  sum  may  be  declared  for  or  recovered  by 
the  plaintiff,  the  bail  remain  liable ;  but  they  are  only  liable 
to  the  extent  of  the  sum  sworn  to  by  the  plaintiff,  and  tbc 
costs  of  suit,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  the  amount  of  tbeir 
recognizance. 

5.  The  modes  in  which  the  bail  are  discIiarged,—The 
bail  are  discharged  either  by  performing  the  recognizance, 
or  by  some  matters  which  operate  to  excuse  them  from 
such  performance.  The  most  ordinary  oxode  of  performance 
is  by  rendering  the  defendant  to  prison.  This  render  may 
be  made  either  by  bail  put  in  by  the  defendant  himself,  or 
by  bail  put  in  by  the  sheriff,  or  by  the  bail  to  the  sheriff  for 
their  own  indemnity ;  and  as  the  only  object  is  the  security 
of  the  defendant's  person,  bail  merely  put  in  and  who  have 
not  justified,  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  surrendering; 
him  to  custody.  Tlie  liability  of  the  bail  on  the  i-ecognizancu 
attaches,  according  to  its  terms,  on  conviction  of  the  de- 
fendant— that  is,  on  final  judgment  being  entered  against 
him  ;  but  as  the  recognizance  is  in  the  alternative,  they  are 
not  immediately  fixed  with  the  debt,  &c.,  but  have  a  certain 
time  allowed  by  the  practice  of  the  courts,  within  which, 
even  after  judgment,  they  may  discharge  themselves  by 
rendering  the  defendant's  person ;  the  length  of  which  in- 
terval is  determined  by  the  mode  of  proceeding  by  which  the 
plaintiff  proceeds  against  the  bail  on  their  recognizance. 

As  to  the  special  circumstances  which  operate  to  relieve 
the  bail  from  their  obligation,  the  general  rule  is,  that 
wherever  by  the  act  of  (rod  or  by  the  act  of  the  law  a  total 
impossibility  or  temporary  impracticability  to  render  the 
defendant  has  been  occasioned,  the  courts  will  relieve  the 
bail  from  the  unforeseen  consequences  of  having  become 
bound  for  a  party  whose  condition  is  so  changed  as  to  put 
it  out  of  their  power  to  perform  the  alternative  of  their 
obligation  without  any  default  of  their  own.  Thus,  if  the 
principal  die  before  the  return  of  the  writ  of  execution 
(the  capias  ad  satufaciendum)  against  him,  or  if  before 
that  time  he  is  made  a  peer  of  tlie  realm i  or  become  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  or  if  he  become  bank- 
rupt and  obtain  his  certificate,  or  be  discharged  under  au 
insolvent  act ;  or  if  he  be  sentenced  to  transportation,  or  be 
impressed  into  the  King's  service,  or  be  sent  out  of  the 
kingdom  under  an  alien  act ;  or  if  the  plaintiff  is  guilty  of 
some  default,  as  if  he  do  not  proceed  in  due  time  or  in 
proper  manner  against  the  defendant ;  or  if  he  take  a  secu- 
rity from  the  defendant,  and  thereby  give  him  time  without 
consent  of  the  bail, — in  these  cases  the  bail  are  excused 
from  performance  of  their  obligation,  and  will  be  relieved  by 
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the  courts.  In  eases  where  there  is  not  a  total  impossihility 
of  rendering  the  bail,  but  only  a  temporary  impracticability, 
the  courts  will  not  absolutely  discharge  the  bail,  but  will 
assist  them  in  other  modes ;  as  by  issuing  a  habeas  corpus, 
in  order  to  bring  up  the  defendant  to  be  rendered  in  cases 
where  he  is  in  legal  custody  for  crime,  or  by  enlarging  the 
time  ibr  making  the  render. 

6.  Of  proceedings  on  the  bail-bond  and  against   the 
sheriff, — We  have  seen,  that  when  the  defendant  is  dis- 
charged from  arrest,  he  in  most  cases  enters  into  a  bail-bond 
with  sureties  to  the  sheriff,  the  condition  of  which  bond  is 
that  the  defendant  appears  at  the  proper  time  to  answer 
to  the  plaintiff  *s  action.    If  special  bail  are  not  put  in  and 
justified  in  proper  time,  according  to  the  rules  of  practice 
of  the  court,  this  bond  becomes  forfeited,  and  the  plaintiff 
then  may  either  proceed  against  the  sheriff  by  calling  upon 
Him  to  bring  in  the  defendant's  body  according  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  writ ;  or,  if  he  is  satisfied  with  the  bail  to  the 
sheriff,  he  may  cause  the  sheriff  to  assign  over  to  him  the 
bail-bond,  under  the  statute  4  and  5  Ann,  c.  16,  s.  20,  and 
may  sue  the  defendant  and  his  bail  on  the  bond.    The 
plaintiff,  by  adopting  this  last  course,  in  general  discharges 
the  sheriff  from  his  liability ;  and  therefore  it  is  only  resorted 
to  when  the  sheriff's  bail  are  of  undoubted  sufficiency..    If 
the  plaintiff's  proceedings  on  the  bail-bond  are  irregular, 
they  will  (like  other  proceedings)  be  set  aside  with  costs. 
But  the  courts  will  also  stay  such  proceedings  in  many  cases, 
even  when  they  are  regular ;  the  action  on  the  bail-bond 
being  in  fact  only  a  subsidiary  proceeding  for  enforcing  the 
freneral  object  of  bail.    In  cases  where  there  is  really  any 
defence  to  the  original  action — any  fair  question  to  try — it 
is  obvious  that  this  can  only  be  properly  and  satisfactorily 
tried  in  that  action,  and  not  in  the  collateral  action  on  the 
bail-bond.    Therefore,  if  the  defendant  makes  application 
to  the  court  with  a  proper  affidavit  of  merits  (t.  e,  a  good 
and  lawful  defence)  in  the  original  action,  the  courts  will  in 
general  stay  proceedings  on  the  bail-bond,  so  as  to  give  an 
opportunity  for  a  trial  in  the  original  action. 

If  there  is  no  bail-bond,  or  if  the  plaintiff  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  sheriff's  bail,  he  takes  proceedings  against  the 
sheriff,  who  is  responsible  for  the  due  execution  of  the 
writ.    The  plaintiff  therefore  obtains  a  rule   or  order  of 
the  court  calling  upon  him  to  make  a  return  to  the  writ 
which  must,  by  the  20  Geo.  II.  c.  37,  s.  2,  be  done  before 
i<LX  months  after  the  expiration  of  his  office;    and  the 
rule  must  be  served  personally  on  the  sheriff  or  his  under- 
sheriff.     If  there  is  no  return,  it  is  a  contempt  of  court,  and 
an  attachment  against  the  sheriff  will  be  granted.    To  the 
rule  to  return  the  writ  the  sheriff  may  make  such  return  as 
in  consistent  with  the  fact,  either  that  the  defendant  is  not 
found  in  his  bailiwick,  or  that  he  has  taken  him  {cepi  corpus) 
and  has  him  ready;  or  that  he  is  sick,  or  that  he  has 
escaped,  or  has  been  rescued;  or  that  he  has  been  dis- 
changed  on  making  a  deposit  with  the  sheriff,  under  the 
43  Geo.  III.  c.  46.  s.  2,  &c.,  &c.    If  the  return  is  false,  the 
sheriff  is  liable  to  an  action.    If  he  return  cepi  corpus  et 
paratum  habeo,  and  if  special  bail  are  not  put  in  and  per- 
fected in  due  time,  the  plaintiff  may  either  take  an  assign- 
ment of  the  bail-bond,  and  proceed  thereon  aii^ainst  the 
bail,  or  he  may  obtain  an  order  of  the  court  requiring  the 
fiheriff  to  bring  in  the  body  or  person  of  the  defendant. 
If  the  plaintiff  adopt  the  latter  course,  the  sheriff  must 
cither  bring  the  defendant  personally  into  court,  or  he 
must  put  in  and  perfect  bail  within  the  time  allowed  by  the 
rule.     If  he  fail  in  this  it  is  a  contempt  of  court,  for  which 
an  attachment  will  issue  on  an  affidavit  that  the  rule  has 
b<>cn  duly  served,  and  that  no  bail  is  put  in.    As  these 
proceedmg^  against  the  sheriff  are  (like  the  proceedings  on 
the  bail-bond)  regarded  by  the  courts  as  only  intended  to 
enfoice  the  attainment  of  sufficient  bail,  the  courts  will  also 
in  this  case  extend  their  indulgence  to  the  sheriff,  and  stay 
the  proceedings  against  him,  and  lot  in  a  trial  on  the  merits 
for  the  benefit  of  the  sheriff,  or  the  bail,  or  the  defendant, 
on  good  bail  being  put  in  and  perfected. 

The  rules  on  the  subject  of  bail,  which'  were  formerly 
very  complicated,  and  different  in  each  separate  court,  have 
been  of  late  much  simplified  by  rules  of  court ;  and  by  the 
statute  above  cited,  for  uniformity  of  process,  which  was 
introduced  bv  Lord  Tenterden. 

A  report  has  been  made  by  the  commissioners  for  in- 
quiring into  the  courts  of  Common  Law,  recommending  the 
abolition  of  arrest  for  debt,  except  in  some  few  cases.  As 
to  these  excepted  cases,  the  above  provisions,- respecting 


bail,  will  probably  remain  in  substance  nearly  unchanged. 
(See  Tidd's  Practice,  edit  9 ;  Jervis*s  Rvies  of  Court  ; 
Bacon's  Abridgment,  edit.  7,  tit.  Bail.) 

Bail  in  Error  are  sureties  required  to  be  given  by  a  de- 
fendant at  common  law  who  sues  out  a  writ  of  error  to  re- 
verse a  judgment  which  has  passed  against  him ;  and  the 
condition  of  the  recognizance  into  which  they  enter  is,  that 
the  party  suing  out  the  writ  of  error  shall  prosecute  it  with 
effect,  and  if  the  judgment  be  affirmed,  shall  satisfy  the 
debt  and  costs  recovered,  together  with  all  such  costs  and 
damages  as  are  awarded  by  reason  of  the  delay  of  execution 
occasioned  by  the  writ  of  error,  or  else  that  the  bail  shall  do 
it  for  him.    By  the  common  law,  no  bail  in  error  was  re- 
quired, and  a  defendant  might  therefore  delay  a  plaintiff 
of  his  execution  without  giving  any  security  to  prosecute  his 
writ  of  error,  or  to  pay  the  debt  and  costs  if  the  writ  failed. 
This  inconvenience  was  only  partially  remedied   by  the 
statute  3  Jac.  I.,  c.  8,  which  requirea  bail  in  error  only 
in  certain  particular  actions,  and  by  the  13th  Car.  II., 
Stat  ii.,  c.  2,  and  the  16th  and  17th  Car.  II.,  c.  8,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  only  where  the  judgment  was  after 
verdict,  and  not  in  cases  where  tlie  defendant  suffered  judg- 
ment by  default.    And  accordingly  it  became  the  common 
practice  of  defendants  sued  upon  bills  of  exchange  and 
other  simple  contracts,  and  having  no  real  defence,  to  delay 
the  plaintiff  by  suffering  judgment  by  default,  and  then  by 
bringing  a  writ  of  error,  in  which  case  they  were  under  no 
obligation  to  find  bail.    These  delays  have  been  effectually 
suppressed  by  a  late  salutary  act,  6th  Geo.  IV.,  c.  96,  s.  1, 
introduced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which  requires  bail  on 
every  writ  of  ^rror  after  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  whether 
by  default  or  after  verdict,  unless  it  is  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  court  or  one  of  its  judges.    The  bail  should  be 
put  in  within  four  days    after  delivery    of  the  writ  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  Errors,  otherwise   the  plaintiff  in  the 
original  action  may  treat  the  writ  of  error  as  ineffectual, 
and  proceed  to  take  out  execution.     The  recognizance 
is  taken  in  double  the  sum  recovered  by  the  judgment. 
The  bail  must  justify,  if  required,  and  may  be  opposed  by 
the  plaintiff,  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  aescribed 
with  respect  to  bail  for  the  defendant*s  appearance  in  the 
original  action.     But  a6  the  engagement  is  not  alternative, 
like  that  of  the  bail  in  the  original  action,  but  absolute  to 
pay  the  sum  recovered  and  costs,  bail  in  error  cannot  dis- 
charge themselves  by  surrendering  their  principal ;  nor  are 
they  entitled  to  relief  if  their  principal  becomes  bankrupt. 
(See  Tidd's  Practice,  ch.  44  (9th  ed.) 

Bail  in  Criminal  Cases  are  the  sureties  given  to  the 
crown  by  a  party  accused  of  a  crime,  and  who  is  allowed  by 
a  court  or  magistrate  to  be  at  liberty  till  trial,  on  giving  se- 
curity for  his  due  appearance.  By  the  common  law,  all 
accused  persons,  even  though  charged  with  heinous  felonies, 
were  allowed  the  privilege  of  bail,  till  the  crime  of  murder, 
and  afterwards  treason,  and  other  felonies,  were  excepted 
by  statute.  Further  regulations  were  introduced  on  ^e 
subject  by  statutes  of  Henry  VI.,  and  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
which  contained  many  nice  distinctions  as  to  the  offences 
which  were  bailable,  and  those  which  were  not  so.  But 
these  statutes  are  now  repealed  by  a  general  law,  the  7th 
of  Geo.  IV.,  c.  64,  s.  1,  introduced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
which  precisely  defines  and  marks  out  the  powers  and 
duties  of  justices  of  the  peace  as  to  bailing  parties  charged 
before  them  with  felony.  By  this  statute,  where  any 
person  is  taken  on  a  charge  or  suspicion  of  felony  before 
one  or  more  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  charge  is  sup- 
ported by  positive  and  credible  evidence  of  the  fact,  or 
by  such  evidence  as,  if  not  explained  or  contradicted,  shall, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  justice  or  justices,  raise  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  the  guilt  of  the  person  charged,  such  person 
shall  be  committ^  to  prison  to  take  his  triat  But  lif  only 
one  justice  is  present,  and  the  whole  evidence  given  before 
him  shall  be  such  as  neither  to  raise  a  strong  presumption 
of  guilt,  nor  to  warrant  the  dismissal  of  the  charge,  such 
justice  shall  order  the  party  to  be  detained  till  he  is  taken 
before  two  justices  at  the  least ;  and  where  such  two  justices, 
or  any  two  justices  before  whom  a  party  may  be  charged  in 
the  first  instance,  shall  deem  the  evidence  not  such  as 
to  raise  a  strong  presumption  of  guilt,  and  to  require  the 
party's  committal ;  or  if  such  evidence  shall  be  adduced  on 
behalf  of  the  person  charged  as  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
justices,  weaken  the  presumption  ol  his  guilt,  but  there 
shall  notwithstanding  appear  to  them  sufficient  ground  for 
judicial  inquiry,  the  party  charged  shall  be  admitted  to  bail 
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by  such  two  justices.  The  justices,  however,  are  not  re- 
quired to  hear  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  party  charged, 
unless  it  appear  to  them  conducive  to  the  ends  of  justice  so 
to  do.  Before  they  admit  to  bail,  or  commit  any  person 
charged  with  felony,  they  are  bound  to  take  the  examination 
of  such  person,  and  the  information  of  those  who  know  the 
circumstances,  and  to  put  the  same  into  writing,  and  to 
subscribe  their  names  to  the  bailment  and  examinations, 
and  deliver  them  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  couK  in  which 
the  trial  is  to  be,  before  or  at  the  opening  of  the  court.  By 
the  effect  of  this  statute,  the  power  of  a  single  justice  of  the 
peace  to  take  bail  for  felony  is  now  done  away,  and  such 
bail  can  only  be  taken  by  two  justices  either  after  an  exa- 
mination by  one  justice,  or  on  an  original  examination 
by  themselves.  With  respect  to  misdemeanort,  parties 
charged  therewith  are  in  general  entitled  to  be  admitted  to 
bail,  which  may  be  taken  by  one  justice  as  well  as  two  or 
more.  By  the  third  section  of  the  above  act,  any  justice,  on 
taking  bail,  or  committing  a  person  for  misdemeanor,  is 
required  to  take  the  examinations  in  writing,  and  certify 
the  bailment,  and  deliver  the  examinations  and  recog- 
nizances to  the  proper  officer  of  the  court  before  trial,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  cases  of  felony. 

The  abovementioned  act  applies  only  to  the  taking  of 
bail  by  justices  of  the  peace,  and  has  not  in  any  way 
affected  the  authority  of  the  superior  courts  of  law  to 
admit  prisoners  to  bail.  The  courts  of  Common  Pleas 
and  Exchequer,  at  any  time  during  term,  and  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  either  in  term  or  vacation,  may,  by  the  com- 
mon law,  award  a  habeas  corpus  to  bring  up  any  person 
committed  for  a  crime  under  the  degree  of  felony  or 
treason,  and  may  discharge  him,  if  it  appear  that  the  com- 
mitment was  illegal,  or  bail  him  if  it  appear  doubtful.  The 
authority  of  the  chancery  is  said,  indeed,  to  extend  to  cases 
of  felony ;  that  of  the  other  two  courts  is  confined  to  misde- 
meanors. The  Court  of  King's  Bench  has  a  more  exten- 
sive authority ;  that  court,  or  any  one  of  its  judges,  in  time 
of  vacation,  may  bail  a  party  committed  for  any  crime  what- 
ever, even  for  treason  or  murder ;  and  they  will  in  general 
exercise  this  authority  in  cases  not  capital,  and  also  in  capi- 
tal cases,  where  the  circumstances  raise  a  presumption  of 
the  party's  innocence.  But  neither  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  nor  any  other  court  can  bail  prisoners  in  execution, 
or  suffering  imprisonment  under  the  sentence  of  a  com- 
petent court  for  crime,  or  for  a  contempt  of  its  authority, 
unless  indeed  it  is  plainly  made  to  appear  to  that  court  that 
they  are  not  guilty  of  the  offence,  or  unless  a  prisoner  is  in 
danger  of  losing  his  life  from  the  effects  of  continued  con- 
finement. And  it  seems  now  to  be  considered  as  settled 
that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  has  no  authority  to  admit 
to  bail  a  person  committed  by  either  House  of  Parliament  so 
long  as  the  Parliament  is  sitting ;  though,  when  the  session 
is  at  an  end,  it  seems  admitted  that  it  possesses  such  power. 
No  person  can  be  bailed  for  felony  with  less  than  two  sure- 
ties, and  it  is  usual  with  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  re- 
quire four.  The  sum  in  which  the  sureties  are  bound  ought 
never  to  be  less  than  40/.  in  case  of  a  capital  crime ;  but  it 
is  discretionary  in  the  court  or  magistrate  to  require  a 
higher  amount,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  and 
rank  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  nature  of  the  offence.  Care 
roust  however  be  taken  not  to  require  such  excessive 
bail  as  in  effect  to  amount  to  a  denial  of  bail,  which  is 
one  of  the  grievances  complained  of  by  the  Bill  of  Rights 
(1  William  and  Mary,  st.  II.,  c.  2),  and  is  prohibited  by 
that  act. 

By  the  Ist  &  2nd  (ho.  IV..  c.  218  (the  Metropolis  Police 
Act),  it  is  lawful  for  any  constable  or  headborough  in 
Liondon  attending  at  any  watchhouse  to  take  bail  from  per- 
sons charged  with  petty  misdemeanors,  without  warrant 
of  a  justice,  and  such  recognizances  shall  be  of  equal  obli- 
gation as  if  token  by  a  justice  of  the  peace.  (See  Black- 
stone's  Comm.,  b.  iv.,  c.  22;  Bacon's  Abridgment  tit. 
'  Bail  in  Criminal  Cases,'  7th  edit) 

BAILIFF  signifies  a  keeper  or  superintendent,  and  is 
derived  by  us  from  the  French  word  baiUit  which  appears 
to  come  from  ballivus,  and  that  firom  bagalus,  the  Latin 
word  signifying  generally  a  governor,  tutor,  or  superintend- 
ent, and  also  designating  an  officer  at  Constantinople  who 
had  the  education  and  care  of  the  Greek  emperor's  sons. 
(See  Du  Canine,  Glossary.)  All  the  various  officers  who 
are  called  by  this  name,  though  differing  as  to  the  nature  of 
their  employments,  seem  to  oaTo  some  kind  of  keeping  or 
superintendence  entrusted  to  them  by  their  superior.    The 


sheriff  IS  called  the  King's  bailiff,  and  his  county  Is  hla 
bailiwick.  The  keeper  of  Dover  Castle  is  railed  the  bailiff; 
and  the  chief  magistrates  of  many  antient  corporations 
in  England  have  this  name.  But  thd  chief  functionanes 
to  whom  the  name  is  applied,  are  the  bailiSk  of  sberiffH, 
the  bailiffi  of  liberties  or  franchises,  and  the  bailiffs  of  lords 
of  manors. 

1.  Bailiffs  of  sheriffs  were  anttently  appointed  in  every 
hundred,  to  execute  all  process  directed  to  the  sheriff,  to 
collect  the  King's  fines  and  fee-farm  rents,  and  to  attend 
the  justices  of  assize  and  gaol  delivery :  they  are  called  in 
the  old  books  bailiffs  errant.    There  is  now  a  certain  number 
of  bailiffs  appointed  by  the  sheriff  in  his  county  or  liailiwick, 
who  are  commonly  called  bound  bailiffs,  from  their  entering 
into  a  bond  to  the  sheriff  in  a  considerable  penalty  for  their 
due  and  proper  execution  of  all  process  which  the  sheriff 
entrusts  to  them  to  execute,  whether  against  the  person  or 
the  goods  of  individuals.    These  are  called  common  bailiffs; 
but  the  sheriff  may  and  often  does,  at  the  request  of  the 
suitor  or  otherwise,  entrust  the  execution  of  process  to  a 
person  named  merely  pro  hdc  vice,  who  is  called  a  special 
bailiff.    The  bailiff  derives  his  authority  from  a  warrant 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  sheriff:  and  he  cannot  law- 
fully arrest  a  party  till  he  receives  such  warrant.    It  is  a 
contempt  of  the  court  from  which  process  issues,  to  hinder 
the  bailiff  in  executing  it ;   and  when  a  party  is  taken  by 
the  bailiff,  the  law  considers  him  in  the  custody  of  the 
sheriff.    An  arrest  may  be  made  by  the  bailiff's  follower ; 
but  the  bailiff  must  in  such  case  he  at  hattd  and  acting  in 
the  arrest.    The  bailiff  is  forbidden  by  the  Lord's  Dav  Act, 
29  Car.  II.  c.  7,  to  execute  process  on  Sunday  ;  and  he  is 
not  authorized  to  break  open  an  Outer  door  to  make  an 
arrest  under  civil  process,  or  to  seize  goods ;  but  if  the  outer 
door  is  open,  he  may,  in  geheral,  break  open  inner  doors  in 
execution  of  the  process.    If  a  bailiff  mlsdemean  him:>elf 
grossly  in  the  execution  of  process,  as  if  he  use  unnecet>sary 
violence  or  force,  or  extort  money  from  prisoners,  or  em- 
bezzle money  levied,  he  will  be  punished  by  attachmeDt 
from  the  court  from  whence  the  process  issues. 

2.  The  bailiff  0/  a  franchise  or  liberty  is  one  who  has  the 
same  authority  granted  to  him  by  the  lord  of  a  Ubertv  as 
the  sheriff's  bailiff  antiently  had  by  the  sheriff.  These 
liberties  are  exclusive  jurisdictions  which  still  exist  in  some 
parts  of  the  kingdom  (as  the  honour  of  Pontefract,  in 
Yorkshire,  the  liberty  of  Gower  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
adjoining  counties)  in  which  the  King*s  writ  could  not  for- 
merly be  executed  by  the  sheriff,  but  only  by  the  lord  of  the 
franchise  or  his  bailiff.  These  districts  proving  inconvenient, 
the  statute  of  Westminster  the  2d.,  c.  29,  provided,  that  if 
the  bailiff,  when  commanded  to  execute  a  writ  within  the 
franchise,  gave  no  answer,  a  writ,  with  a  clause  of  non 
omittas,  should  issue,  authorizing  and  commanding  the 
sheriff  himself  to  enter  the  franchise  and  execute  the  writ; 
and  it  is  now  the  practice  in  every  case  to  insert  this  clau.se 
in  the  writ,  in  the  first  instance,  which  enables  the  shenffat 
once  to  execute  it  in  the  franchise.  If,  however,  the  party 
suinff  out  tiie  writ  neglect  to  insert  this  clause,  the  sheriff  is 
not  bound  to  enter  the  franchise ;  though,  if  he  do  enter  it, 
the  execution  will  not  be  invahd :  but  if  a  sheriff's  bailif. 
in  executing  such  a  writ  within  a  franchise,  is  resisted  by 
the  party  to  be  takeu>  and  is  killed,  it  is  not  murder ;  for  the 
bailiff  is  committing  a  trespass  in  consequence  of  the  clause 
of  non  omittas  not  being  inserted  in  the  writ. 

3.  Bailiffs  of  manors  are  stewards  or  agents  appointed  by 
the  lord  (generally  by  an  authority  un£r  seal)  to  super- 
intend the  manor ;  collect  fines  and  quit-rents ;  inspect  the 
buildings  ;  order  repairs ;  cut  down  trees ;  impound  cattle 
trespassing ;  take  an  account  of  wastes,  spoils,  and  mi^le- 
meanors  in  the  woods  and  demesne  lanos ;  and  do  other 
acts  for  the  lord's  interest.  Such  a  bailiff  can  bind  his  lord 
by  acts  which  are  for  his  benefit,  but  not  by  such  as  are  to 
his  prejudice  without  the  lord's  special  authority. 

(See  Bacon's  Abridgment^  tit.  jBailiff,  7th  ed. ;  TomUoe's 
Law  Dictionary,  same  title.) 

BAILIWICK,  from  the  French  bailli,  and  the  Saxon 
pic  {vicus)r  the  street,  dwelling-place,  or  distnct  of  tlie 
bailiff,  signifies  either  a  county  which  is  the  bailiwick  of  the 
sheriff,  as  bailiff  of  the  king,  and  within  which  his  juriMiic- 
tion  and  his  authority  to  execute  process  extend ;  or  it  sig- 
nifies the  particular  liberty  or  franoluse  of  some  lord  who 
has  an  exclusive  authority  within  its  limits  to  act  as  the 
sheriff  does  within  the  oouatyi  [See  BAtJiinr>  S&sAirfi 
Bail.] 
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BApXSUIi,  a  Umji  in  Frimoe,  in  the  demrtment  of 
Nord.  It  lies' Qi;i  the  rqaa  oetWeea  Lille  and  Dunkerque, 
seventeen  miles  from  Lille  and  twenty-nine  from  Dun- 
kerque. It  is  157  miles  from  Paris.  N.  or  N,  by  E.,  very 
near  the  Belgian  frontiecp  on  the  little  river  Bellebec,  which 
flows  into  the  Lys,  a  tributary  of  the  Scheldt.  It  is  a 
busy  manufacturing  place,  with  a  population,  in  1832,  of 
9823  for  the  commune,  and  6015  for  the  town  itself.  Twist, 
tape,  lace,  cloth,  linen,  towels,  and  napkins,  are  among  the 
productions  of  its  industrious  population ;  also  pottery, 
earthenware,  and  salt.  Excellent  cheese  is  made  in  the 
neighbourhood.  This  town  has  suffered  much  by  fire, 
having  been  burned,  by  accident  or  by  an  enemy,  five  or  six 
times :  the  last  time  was  in  1681.  It  was  once  fortifiedt  but 
is  now  an  open  town :  50°  45'  N.  lat.,  2°  44'  E.  long. 

Several  villsLges  bear  the  name  of  Bailleul ;  there  is  one 
town  ibourg)  so  called  in  the  department  of  Sarthe,  but 
it  is  a  place  of  no  importance. 

B AILLIAGE,  a  French  term  equivalent  with  bailiwick, 
a  district  or  portion  of  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
an  officer  called  a  bailiff.  This  term  was  more  especially 
appropriated  to  certain  sub-governments  of  Switzerland, 
which  at  the  time  Coxe  wrote  his  travels  were  of  two 
sorts :  the  one  consisting  of  certain  districts  into  which  all 
the  aristocralical  cantons  were  divided,  and  over  which 
a  particular  officer  called  a  bailiff  was  appointed  by  the 
government,  to  which  he  was  accountable  for  his  admi- 
nistration ;  the  other  composed  of  territories  which  did  not 
belong  to  the  cantons,  but  were  subject  to  two  or  more 
of  them,  who  by  turns  appointed  a  bailiff.  The  officer 
of  this  last  sort  of  bailliago,  when  not  restrained  by  the 
p^uliar  privileges  of  certain  districts,  had  the  care  of  the 
police,  and  under  limitation  the  jurisdiction  in  civil  and 
criminal  causes,  fie  also  ex^joyed  a  stated  revenue,  arising 
in  different  places  from  various  duties  and  taxes.  In  case 
of  exaction  or  mal-administration  an  appeal  lay  to  the  can- 
t/>ns  to  which  the  particular  bailHage  belonged.  (Coxe's 
Trav,  in  Su:iis.,4io.  Lond.  1774,  vol.  i.  p.  30.)  These 
latter  bailliages  anciently  formed  part  of  the  Milanese. 
Their  names  were  Mendrisio,  Balema,  Locarno,  Lugano, 
and  Val-Maggia.  Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Underwalden  pos- 
sessed the  three  bailliages,  Bellinzona,  Riviera,  and  Val- 
Brenna,  all  which  had  also  been  dismembered  from  the 
Milanese.  The  chief  of  these  bailliages  were  ceded  to  the 
cantons,  in  1512,  by  Maximilian  Sforza,  who  was  raised  to 
the  du<^l  throne  by  the  Swiss,  afler  they  had  expelled  the 
troops  of  I/}uis  All.  and  taken  po^^session  of  the  duchy. 
Francis  I.,  successor  of  Louis,  having  recovered  the  Milan- 
ese, and  8ecure<^I  his  conquest  by  the  victory  of  Marignano, 
purchased  the  friendship  of  the  cantons  by  confirming  their 
ri^ht  to  the  ceded  territory ;  a  right  which  the  subsequent 
liukes  of  Milan  were  too  prudent  to  dispute.  They  were 
finally  confirmed  by  the  house  of  Austria.  (Ibid.,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  I  70,  418.)  In  1727,  the  Italian  bailiwicks  were  surren- 
dered, with  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  to  the  French. 
(Planta*8  Hist  ^f  the  Helvet.  CoT\federacy,  8vo.  edit.  vol.  iii., 
p.  380.) 

In  1 802,  when  Bonaparte,  as  first  consul  of  France,  re- 
mo^lelled  the  constitution  of  Switzerland,  and  increased  the 
anticnt  number  of  its  cantons  to  eighteen,  that  of  Tessin 
waii  formed  out  of  the  Italian  bailiwicks ;  an  arrangoiiK  r)t 
which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  3iih 
of  May,  1814,  and  recognised  in  the  Helvetic  Diet  of  19th 
March,  1815.    (See  the  Moniteurs  for  20th  Feb.  1803  and 

2irl  May,  1815.)      

BAILLIE,  MATTHEW,  an  eminent  anatomist  and 
phyMctan,  was  bom  in  Scotland  on  the  27th  of  October, 
1 7G I  f  at  the  manse  (or  parsonage)  of  Shotts,  in  Lanarkshire. 
II i«  father  was  the  Rev.  James  Baillie,  at  that  time  cler- 
^vman  of  the  parish  of  Shotts,  and  his  mother,  Dorothea 
Hunter,  sister  of  the  celebrated  anatomists  William  and 
J  (ill  II  Hunter.  Soon  after  his  birth  his  father  was  removed 
to  the  charge  of  the  church  of  Both  well,  and  subsequently 
to  that  of  Hamilton,  at  the  school  of  which  place  young 
Bnillie  acquired  a  character  both  for  industry  and  talent. 
His  father  having  been  elected  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  his  education  was  carried  on  in  that 
place.  During  the  three  years  of  his  attendance  there,  the 
first  two  were  devoted  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  and 
t}>e  third  to  mathematics,  to  which  he  applied  diligently ; 
at  the  same  time  he  attended  logic,  and  the  class  of  moral 
philosophy,  at  that  time  taught  bv  Dr.  Reid. 
Thougb  originally  inclined  to  adopt  his  father's  profession, 


w  to  enter  the  bar,  hln  uncle,  Dr.  WiUiau  Hu^tert  held 
out  such  inducements  as  determined  him-  to  choose  the 
medical  profession.  This  celebrated  individual,  at  that 
time  the  most  eminent  teacher  of  anatomy  in  London,  was 
desirous  of  superintending  the  education  of  his  nephew  in 
person,  a  scheme  which  was  only  partially  practicable,  as,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  from  one  of 
the  English  universities,  it  was  necessary  that  part  of  his 
time  should  be  spent  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Measures 
were  accordingly  taken  at  Glasgow  to  procure  for  him  an 
exhibition  to  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  which  is  in  the  gift  of 
the  professors  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  The  loss  of 
his  rather  at  this  time,  and  the  consequent  diminution  of 
the  family  income,  rendered  such  assistance  very  desirable. 
It  was  at  last  ol^tained,  and  in  March,  1779,  he  intimated  hv 
letter  to  his  uncle,  that  he  was  ready  to  proceed  to  Oxford. 
This  letter,  asking  advice  from  his  uncle  as  to  his  studies 
and  conduct  on  his  first  entrance  into  life,  is  highly  creditable 
to  him:  it  displays  ^ood  sense,  correct  principle,  and  a 
degree  of  tender  feehng  towards  his  mother  and  sisters, 
which  he  continued  to  exhibit  throughout  tlie  whole  of  his 
and  their  lives. 

On  his  way  to  Oxford  he  visited  London,  and  for  the  first 
time  saw  his  distinguished  uncle,  from  whom  he  received 
directions  respecting  his  studies,  which  he  prosecuted  for  an 
entire  year  at  Oxfi^rd.  But  subsequently  he  visited  the 
university  only  at  term  time,  spending  all  the  intervening 
periods  in  London  with  his  uncles,  whose  lectures  he  at- 
tended, as  well  as  those  of  other  eminent  teachers  in  other 
departments  of  medicine.  Two  years  after  he  had  com- 
menced his  studies  in  London,  ne  became  a  teacher  in 
his  uncle's  anatomical  theatre  in  Great  Windmill  Street, 
in  the  capacity  of  demonstrator.  About  a  year  after  this 
time  Dr.  William  Hunter  died,  and  bequeathed  to  his 
nephew  the  use  of  his  splendid  museum,  his  anatomical 
theatre  and  house  in  Great  Windmill  Street,  as  well  as  a 
small  estate  in  Scotland  (which  Baillie  generously  gave  up 
to  his  uncle  John  Hunter)  and  an  annuity  of  100^  a  year. 
Dr.  Hunter,  a  short  time  befoje  his  death,  told  Bis  nephew, 

*  that  it  was  his  intention  to  leave  him  but  little  money,  as 
he  had  derived  too  much  pleasure  from  making  his  own 
fortune  to  deprive  him  of  doing  the  same.* 

The  eminence  of  his  uncles  proved  a  spur  to  Baillie 
to  sustain  the  character  of  the  family.  He  followed 
their  example  of  indefatigable  industry  and  unremitting 
diligence  in  investigating  the  healthy  structure  of  the 
human  body  and  its  functions,  as  well  as  the  deviations 
from  this  in  the  various  morbid  structures  which  are  pre- 
sented in  the  dissecting-room.  The  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired proved  the  foundation  of  his  future  usefulness  and 
fame.  From  his  own  experience  he  always  contended  for 
the  necessity  of  a  minute  acquaintance  with  anatomy,  for 
the  successful  practice  of  medicine.  He  also  maintained 
the  importance  of  an  acquaintance  with  physiology,  or  a 
knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  diflerent  organs  of  the 
body.   *  It  is  impossible,*  he  states  in  his  introductory  lecture, 

*  for  men  to  examine  the  sti'ucture  of  an  animal  body,  with- 
out reasoning  about  the  use  of  the  several  parts ;  and  it 
would  be  a  very  unprofitable  pursuit  to  attena  to  the  one, 
except  as  being  subservient  to  the  other.* 

In  1785,  two  years  after  William  Hunter's  death,  Baillie, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Cruickshanks,  gave  lus  first  course 
of  anatomical  lectures:  thus  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  taking 
upon  himself  the  task  of  supplying  the  place  of  one  Mhose 
talents  as  a  lecturer  were  of  the  first  rank.  But  so  well  was 
he  qualified  for  the  ofiice,  that  the  number  of  pupils  at  the 
school  did  not  diminish.  In  his  introductory  lectures  he 
seems  to  have  anticipated  the  now  universally  reieived 
opinion,  that  the  vital  actions  of  the  body,  morbid  as  well  as 
healthy,  are  carried  on  in  the  extreme  vessels,  or  more  mi- 
nute tissues  of  the  organs.  *  It  must  have  occurred,'  he 
observes,  *  whenever  men  were  disposed  to  reason  on  the 
subject,  that  the  actions  of  an  animal  body  are  not  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  larger  parts,  but  to  the  smaller,  of  which  tl  ese 
are  composed.  Hence  the  examination  of  minute  structure 
is  evidently  more  connected  with  physiology,  and  if  ever 
the  latter  is  to  be  known  at  all,  it  must  be  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  former.'  He  took  every  opportunity  of  pre- 
serving morbid  structure,  and  thus  formed  a  museum,  in- 
ferior indeed  to  that  of  the  Hunters*,  but  of  gi'eat  value, 
which  now  enriches  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London. 
This  collection  was  liberally  presented  to  that  body  by  Dr. 
Baillie  during  his  Ufe-time,  along  with  400/.  to  keep  it  in  a 
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pr<mer  state  of  preservation.    To  the  same  body,  in  his  \n}l, 
he  bequeathed  his  medical  library. 

In  1787,  though  only  a  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  he  was  ap- 
pomted  physician  to  St  George*s  Hospital,  and  two  years 
afterwards  be  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
from  the  University  of  Oxford,  upon  which  he  became  a 
fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  In  ]  789  he  married 
Sophia,  the  second  daughter  of  Dr.  Denman,  at  that  time 
a  very  eminent  accoucheur  in  London. 

Previous  to  his  appointment  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  he 
had  enjoyed  few  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  practical  part  of  his  profession :  but  his  assiduity  and 
natural  powers  of  observation,  aided  by  his  clear  perception 
and  correct  reasoning  powers,  soon  enabled  him  not  only 
to  become  equal  to  others,  but  highly  distinguished  for 
his  power  of  discriminating  diseases  in  the  living  body,  or 
in  wnat  is  technically  termed  the  dias;nosi8  of  diseases. 
Respecting  his  attainments  in  this  way,  he  spoke  with  great 
modesty  and  truth.  '  I  know  better,  perhaps,  than  ano- 
ther man,  from  my  knowledge  of  anatomy,  how  to  discover 
a  disease,  but  when  I  have  done  so,  /  do  not  know  better 
how  to  cure  it»  This,  however,  was  scarcely  possible ;  for 
a  knotvledge  of  the  particular  disease  with  which  the  phy- 
sician has  to  contena  is  the  first  step  towards  its  correct 
treatment ;  he,  therefore,  who  knows  precisely  with  what 
disease  a  patient  is  afflicted,  is  most  likely  to  succeed  in 
curing  it. 

To  render  the  collections  of  his  uncles,  as  well  as  his 
own,  useful  to  the  public,  he  undertook  an  examination 
of  them,  and  in  1795  published,  with  his  Morbid  Anatomy, 
'a  work  which,  whether  we  consider  the  subject  or  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  has  been  justly  estimated  as 
one  of  the  most  practically  useful  and  valuable  acquisitions 
to  medical  science.*  (Wardrop.)  It  was  soon  translated 
into  French  (two  translations)  and  Italian,  and  into  German 
by  Professor  Soemmering.  About  four  years  alter  the 
appearance  of  this  work  he  began  to  publish  engravings 
for  its  illustration :  these,  as  well  as  the  work  itself,  will* 
remain  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  zeal,  the  industry,  and 
the  talents  of  their  author.  He  also  published  various 
papers  in  the  Transactions  qf  the  Royal  Society  (of  which 
ne  was  a  fellow)  and  in  different  medical  periodicals :  these 
are  now  collected  in  the  edition  of  his  works,  edited  by  Mr. 
Wardrop.  He  likewise  edited  WilUam  Hunter's  work  on 
the  Gravid  Uterus  Oeft  in  MS.),  to  which  he  made  some 
additions. 

To  a  second  edition,  published  in  1797,  of  his  Morbid 
Anatomy,  he  added  the  '  Symptoms'  of  the  different  morbid 
lesions  described  in  it,  so  far  as  they  were  known ;  but 
scarcely  anything  farther,  though  he  had,  up  to  this  time, 
been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  an  account  of  the  dissections 
of  interesting  cases,  some  of  which  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  the  collected  edition  of  his  works.  In  1799  he 
resigned  his  office  of  physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital, 
and  also  his  anatomical  lectures,  his  time  being  entirely 
occupied  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

The  progress  of  a  physician  is  proverbially  slow ;  and 
though  no  man  laboured  more  in  early  life  than  Dr.  Baillie, 
and  no  one  ever  commenced  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, he  was  nearly  forty  years  of  age  before  he  found 
himself  fully  estabUshed  in  practice.  His  progress  from 
this  time  was  rapid  and  his  success  complete.  This  was 
much  promoted  by  his  anatomical  knowledge,  and  also  by 
his  being  known  as  the  relative  of  such  distinguished  men 
as  the  Hunters ;  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Denman  greatly  assisted  in  introducing  him  to  practice. 
Dr.  Pitcairn,  having  been  obhged  to  relinquish  his  practice 
and  retire  to  a  warmer  climate,  recommended  Dr.  Baillie 
to  his  patients  ;  and  though  Dr.  Pitcairn  was  able  to  return 
partially  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  profession,  the  deaUi, 
which  occurred  in  1809,  of  this  able  physician,  made  a  most 
favourable  opening  for  Baillie.  On  this  accession  of  practice 
Dr.  Baillie  removed  from  Windmill  Street  to  Grosvenor 
Street. 

Dr.  Baillie  added  to  his  great  facility  in  diagnosis  a  know- 
ledge of  the  precise  effects  and  extent  of  the  powers  of 
medicines.  He  excelled  in  the  art  of  delivering  his  opinion 
on  a  case,  being  concise,  clear,  and  practical,  his  language 
simple,  and  remarkably  free  from  technicalities.  His  man- 
ner was  natural  and  unassuming,  yet  decided  and  im- 
pressive. He  was  the  same  to  all  persons  and  on  all  occa- 
sions :  '  his  benevolent  principles  led  him  to  disclaim  all 
distioctions  in  his  mode  of  addressing  the  sick/ 


He  was  remarkable  for  the  considerate  attention  which 
he  paid  to  the  feeUngs  of  his  professional  brethren,  more 
particularly  to  the  younger  members  of  the  profession.  The 
oon.sequence  was  that  he  never  lessened  the  confidence  of  the 
patient  in  his  ordinary  attendant,  while  he  himself  acquired 
the  good  will  and  esteem  of  all  whom  he  met  in  consultation. 
It  was  one  of  his  characteristic  traits  to  be  remarkably  punc- 
tual to  the  time  appointed  for  consultation.  This  might 
naturally  be  expected  from  a  man  who  knew  so  well  the 
value  of  time,  and  whose  professional  duties  required  from 
him  sixteen  hours  a  day  for  the  space  of  many  years.  *  He 
used  to  narrate,  in  the  most  open  manner,  the  history  of 
his  own  life,  and  to  describe  to  the  younger  members  of  the 
profession  the  rocks  and  shoals  which  he  had  met  with, 
contrasting  these  with  his  long-looked  for  but  ultimate 
success.  He  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  competency,  of 
integrity,  and  of  industry,  and  the  slow  progress  of  tlie 
most  eminent  men  who  had  gone  before  them ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  transitory  fame  of  all  those  who  had  ever 
attempted  to  gain  professional  reputation  as  if  by  stonn/ 

Amid  so  much  that  was  excellent  in  his  character,  a  re- 
gard for  impartiality  and  truth  requires  us  to  state  that, 
during  the  period  when  he  was  most  fully  occupied,  he 
frequently  exhibited  an  irritability  of  temper  which  perhapi 
caused  more  regret  to  himself  than  annoyance  to  others : 
for  any  display  of  it  was  followed  by  sincere  compunction, 
and  efforts  to  make  reparation  to  those  who  had  suffered 
from  it  It  is  difiicult  to  say  whether,  in  cases  where  be 
considered  remuneration  for  his  services  beyond  the  means 
of  the  patient,  his  generosity,  or  the  delicacy  with  which 
he  carried  it  into  effect,  was  the  greatest  His  refined 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  objects  of  his  kindness 
greatly  enhanced  its  value. 

'  His  physical  frame  was  feeble,  cona pared  with  his  men- 
tal powers.  He  was  under  the  middle  stature,  and  of  rather 
a  slender  form.  His  countenance  was  marked  with  a  great 
deal  of  sagacity  and  penetration.'  He  continued  in  the 
unremitting  exercise  (with  a  few  occasional  exceptions)  of 
his  profession  till  the  spring  of  the  year  1823,  when  he  became 
affected  with  chronic  inflammation  of  the  trachea  (or  wind* 
pipe),  for  which  he  went  to  Tunbridge,  and  afterwards  to 
his  estate  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  died  on  the  23d  of 
September,  1823,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Baillie  was  frequentlv  called  upon  to  render  his  pro- 
fessional services  to  members  of  the  royal  familv.  The 
Princess  Amelia,  Greorge  HI.  (on  whom  he  attended  for  ten 
years),  and  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  appointed  him 
their  physician.  His  friends  erected  a  monument  to  him, 
with  a  suitable  inscription,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  mental  training  which  he  underwent  having  the 
benefit  of  commencing  his  education  under  such  able  in- 
structors as  Professors  Jardine  and  Reid,  of  Glasgow,  and 
having  his  medical  studies  superintended  by  Dr.  William 
Hunter,  was  admirably  calculated  to  produce  such  a  cha- 
racter as  Dr.  Baillie.  The  advantages  which  he  enjoyed  by 
his  connexions  with  the  Hunters  and  Dr.  Denman  may  be 
regarded  by  some  as  the  causes  of  his  eminent  success.  But 
perhaps  it  would  be  a  more  just  view  of  his  career  if  we 
were  to  say,  that  these  very  aids  would  have  proved  ruinous, 
by  inducing  a  fatal  reliance  on  them  alone,  to  any  person 
not  possessed  of  such  resolution  and  self-dependence  as  Dr. 
Baillie.  It  was  no  unmerited  eulogium  which  was  passed 
upon  him  by  his  distinguished  contemporary  Sir  H.  Da^Ti 
when  he  said  of  him,  '  his  highest  ambition  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  enlightened  and  honourable  physician:  his 
greatest  pleasure  appeared  to  be  in  promoting  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  others.* 

His  works  have  been  published  m  2  vols.  8va,  London, 
1825,  edited  by  Mr.  Wardrop,  who  has  prefixed  a  sketch  of 
his  life,  from  which  most  of  the  above  particulars  are  taken. 
There  is,  besides  his  Engravings  of  Morbid  Anatomy,  1 
vol.  4to.  2nd  edit.  London,  1805,  a  posthumous  volume,  of 
which  only  150  copies  were  (according  to  directions  in  hi« 
will)  printed,  but  not  published.  It  contains  his  two  intro- 
ductory lectures  to  his  anatomical  class,  1 785 ;  his  Gulstonian 
lectures  on  the  nervous  system,  delivered  before  the  College 
of  Physicians,  in  1 794 ;  and  some  brief  observations  on  a 
number  of  diseases,  in  which  he  communicates  the  result  of 
his  experience,  after  the  manner  of  Heberden's  Commen- 
taries, These  are  marked  by  the  same  good  sense  and  just 
observations  which  characterize  his  other  writings. 

Under  the  head  *  Of  some  Affections  of  the  Stomach/  he 
combats  the  popular  opinion  that  young  meats,  such  asvew 
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and  chicken,  and,  above  all,  bacon,  are  easy  of  digestion, 
and  fit  for  delicate  stomachs  or  convalescents.  *  Most  com- 
monly, animal  food  that  is  very  fat,  or  much  salted,  or  fried, 
is  difficult  of  digestion,  and  should  either  be  eaten  very 
sparingly,  or  should  be  altogether  avoided.  Young  and 
white  animal  food  is  in  general  more  difficult  of  digestion 
than  what  is  brown  and  of  middle  age.*  (Baillie's  Posthw 
motut  FVhrks,  p.  189.) 

BAILLY,  JEAN  SYLVAIN,  was  bom  at  Paris.  Sep- 
tember 15,  1736.  His  fiither  and  grandfather  were  artists 
of  some  reputation,  and  the  former  was  attached  to  the  court 
as  garde  dei  tableaux,  and  was  besides  the  author  of  many 
forgotten  poems,  principally  parodies.  The  subject  of  our 
memoir  applied  himself  early  to  both  the  paternal  pursuits, 
and  composed  some  tragedies,  which  Lanoue  (a  successful 
writer  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy)  *  approved  of,  but  with- 
out recommending  any  further  attempts,*  that  is,  civilly 
hinted  were  good  for  nothing. 

An  accidental  acquaintance  formed  with  Lacaille,  at  the 
house  of  a  common  friend,  was  Bailly*8  first  motive  to  at- 
tach himself  to  astronomy.  The  first  fruits  of  the  instruc- 
tion which  he  received  from  this  great  master  were  some 
lunar  observations,  presented  to  the  Academy  in  1762.  He 
waji  received  into  this  body  in  1 763,  and  had  previously 
made  one  among  the  various  calculators  of  the  orbit  of  the 
comet  of  1759.  In  1763  he  reduced  Lacaille's  observations 
of  zodiacal  stars,  and  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
theory  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  This  was  the  subject  of 
the  prize  offered  by  the  Academy  for  1 764  ;  and  Bailly,  by 
applying  the  formule  which  Clairaut  had  employed  in  his 
lunar  tl^ory,  was  enabled  to  deduce  from  the  hypothesis  of 
gravitation  several  of  the  inequalities  observed  by  Bradley 
and  Wargentin.  The  prize  was  gained  by  Lagrange,  who, 
by  a  new  and  more  powerful  analysis  of  his  own,  carried  the 
theory  much  further ;  but  the  attempt  of  Bailly  immediately 
placed  him  among  the  successors  of  Newton.  His  essay 
Sur  la  Theorie  dee  Satellitee  de  Jupiter  was  published  in 
1766.  In  1771  he  wrote  a  curious  and  original  paper  on 
the  light  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  which  he  had  mea- 
sured by  finding  how  much  the  object-glass  of  a  telescope 
must  be  diminished  in  order  to  make  these  bodies  disappear. 
In  1775  he  published  the  first  part  of  his  history  of  astro- 
nomy, of  which  we  shall  presently  speak.  The  whole  of 
this  publication  was  completed  in  1787  by  the  appearance  of 
his  Indian  Astronomy;  and  the  supplementary  works 
which  at  different  times  came  from  his  pen  were  Lettres  sur 
tAtianiide,  1 779 ;  Lettres  sur  tOri^ine  des  Sciences,  1777; 
Essai  sur  les  Fables  et  sur  leur  Histoire,  written  in  1781- 
b2,  published  posthumously  in  1799.  Their  author  was  a 
candidate^for  the  secretaryship  of  the  Academy  in  1771,  at 
which  time  Condorcet  was  preferred  by  the  exertions  of 
D*  Alembert.  But  Bailly  was  elected  to  the  Academic  Fran- 
foise  in  1784,  and  to  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions,  &c.,  in 
1785,  he  and  Fontenelle  being  the  only  two  instances  of 
Frenchmen  who  belonged  at  once  to  all  the  three  academies, 
and  himself  the  only  academician  whose  bust  adorned  their 
library  during  the  life  of  the  original. 

We  shall  complete  the  references  to  the  scientific  life  of 
Bailly  by  mentioning  his  reports  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
on  animal  magnetism  (1784),  and  on  the  plan  of  a  new 
Hotel-Dieu  {1796)^  as  well  as  his  iloges  of  Charles  V., 
Moli^re,  Corneille,  Lacaille,  Leibnitz.  Cook,  and  Gresset. 

The  first  tendency  of  both  the  French  revolutions  has 
been  to  bring  forward  men  of  letters  to  a  prominent  place 
in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  At  the  election  of 
the  States-General  in  1789,  Bailly  was  the  first  chosen  fbr 
Paris.  He  had  previously  acted  as  secretary  to  the  assem- 
bled body  of  electors,  and  their  deliberations  have  been  pub- 
lished in  three  octavo  volumes.  Lalande  says,  '  his  talent 
for  writing  was  well  known ;  the  interesting  reports  which 
he  had  made  on  animal  magnetism  and  on  the  new  hospital 
had  caused  a  sensation  among  the  public ;  his  austere  and 
rational  character  had  given  him  a  high  moral  reputation.* 
He  was  chosen  president  of  the  Tiers-itat  (June  17,  1789), 
the  day  after  that  body  declared  itself  a  national  assembly. 
He  held  this  office  during  the  memorable  sittings  at  the 
Jfu  de  Paume  on  the  20th,  and  at  the  church  of  St.  Louis 
on  the  22d,  during  the  personal  attempt  of  the  king  to  dis- 
perse the  assembly ;  at  the  consoUdation  of  the  three  orders 
un  the  27tli,  and  till  July  2d.  It  might  be  the  national 
representatives  felt  that  their  president  had  not  the  energy 
required  by  the  state  of  things :  the  short  but  decisive 
answer  to  the  king's  message  to  disperse  came  from  Mira- 


beau,  not  from  Bailly.  But  he  appears  to  have  been  their 
organ  of  concihation  in  the  previous  attempt  to  unite  the 
three  orders ;  and  his  address  to  the  clergy,  on  their  joining 
the  Tiers-itat  (which  they  did  before  the  nobles  on  the  22d), 
is  a  skilful  compliment.  His  conduct  pleased  the  people  of 
Paris,  who  elected  him  mayor  of  their  city  on  the  15th  of 
July,  being  the  time  when  the  king  returned  to  it  ii^er  the 
fall  of  the  Bastile.  On  presenting  the  keys  of  the  town  to 
Louis  XVI.,  the  new  mayor  thus  addressed  him :  '  Sire,  I 
bring  your  Majesty  the  keys  of  your  good  town  of  Paris ; 
they  are  the  same  which  were  present^  to  Henry  IV. ;  he 
had  regained  ireconquis)  his  people,  here  the  people  has 
regained  its  king.'  At  this  period  Mirabeau,  Lafayette 
and  Baillv  were  Uie  three  most  marked  men  of  the  revolu- 
tion ;  and  Mignet  calls  the  first  the  tribune,  the  second  the 
general,  and  the  third  the  magistrate,  of  the  people  of  Paris. 
Dining  the  peiiod  of  his  mayoralty,  no  accession  to  any 
violent  measure  distinguished  Bailly 's  conduct ;  the  most  re- 
markable proposition  he  made  to  the  Assembly  was  that  for 
the  celebration  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  (June  5, 1790). 
He  completely  satisfied  neither  extreme,  being  charged  with 
devotion  to,  and  contempt  o(  the  royal  cause,  by  the  two 
parties.  We  must  pass  over  the  events  of  his  life  until  we 
come  to  that  of  the  17th  of  July,  1791.  The  attempt  at 
escape  on  the  part  of  the  king  had  irritated  the  republican 

J>arty,  and  the  gathering  of  foreign  troops  on  the  frontier  had 
ent  colour  to  their  violence.  A  tumultuous  assembly,  headed 
by  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Jacobins  (as  they  were  afterwards 
called),  assembled  in  the  Chatnp  de  Mars  to  petition  for  the 
dethronement  of  the  king.  *  Two  invalids  whom  they  took 
for  spies  were  massacred,  and  their  heads  placed  on  pikes. 
The  insurrection  became  alarming  ;  La&yette  came  again 
to  the  Champ  de  Mars  at  the  head  of  1200  National  Guards. 
Bailly  accompanied  him,  and  caused  the  drapeau  rouge  to 
be  unfurled.  The  multitude  was  summoned  in  the  manner 
required  by  law«  but  would  not  retire,  and  crying  '  A  bas  le 
drapeau  rouge  f  assailed  the  Guard  with  stones.  Lafayette 
caused  them  to  fire  in  the  air ;  the  crowd  was  not  intimi- 
dated, but  recommenced  its  attack;  then,  forced  by  the 
obstinacy  of  the  rioters,  Lafo)  ctte  .rdered  them  to  fire  again, 
but  this  discharge  was  real  and  murderous.  The  frightened 
multitude  fled,  leaving  many  dead  on  the  field ;  the  riot 
ceased,  order  was  restored,  but  blood  had  flowed,  and  the 
people  never  forgave  either  Lafayette  or  Bailly  the  stem 
necessity  to  which  itself  had  reduced  them.  It  was  a  real 
combat,  in  which  the  republicans,  not  yet  sufficiently  strong 
or  sustained,  were  defeated  by  the  constitutional  mo- 
narchists.'   Mignet,  Histoire,  ^.,  vol.  i.  ch.  iv. 

The  account  of  Bailly  himself  is,  that  the  firing  took  place 
against  his  consent ;  which,  though  the  only  tenable  defence 
before  the  tribunal  of  1 793,  and  from  his  disposition  most 
probably  a  true  one,  only  exhibits  an  admitted  fact,  that  his 
character  was  deficient  in  the  necessary  energy.  ^Events 
are  judged  by  their  results.  Had  the  news  of  the  treaty  of 
Pilnitz,  which  was  signed  only  three  days  afterwards, 
not  arrived  in  time  to  feed  the  revolutionary  fire,  history 
might  have  had  another  tale  to  tell>  and  Lafayette  and  Baillv 
might  have  descended  to  posterity  as  the  men  who  checked 
the  progress  of  the  revolution  at  the  moment  when  its  legi- 
timate end  had  been  obtained. 

The  measure  of  the  1 7th  was  approved  by  the  Assembly, 
but  Bailly  offered  his  resignation  on  the  19th  of  September, 
and  finally  rehnquished  the  mayoralty  on  the  16th  of  No- 
vember. He  either  travelled  abroad,  or  retired  to  Nantes, 
according  to  different  accounts,  till  towards  the  middle  of 
1793.  During  this  time  he  compiled  memoirs  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  its  causes,  which  were  published  in  1804. 

The  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  on  the  2  \  st  of  January,  1 793, 
made  Bailly  feel  that  a  man  so  much  the  object  of  enmity 
to  the  ruling  faction  as  himself  could  no  longer  Uve  openly 
in  France.  He  wrote  to  Laplace,  who  had  retired  to  Melun, 
wishing  to  know  whether  he  might  safely  come  there. 
Laplace  answered  that  he  might ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile, 
the  insurrection  of  the  3 1  st  of  May  established  the  armed 
power  of  the  Jacobins,  and  Laplace  wrote  again  to  Bailly, 
warning  him  not  to  come,  as  a  detachment  of  the  revolu- 
tionary army  was  at  Melun.  In  spite  of  this  warning  he 
had  the  imprudence  to  venture.  He  was  recognized  by  a 
soldier  in  the  streets,  seized,  and  conducted,  after  some  delay, 
to  Paris.  He  was  charged  as  well  with  the  affiur  of  the  1 7th 
of  July  already  alluded  to,  as  with  conspiring  in  favour  of  the 
late  royal  family.  Being  produced  as  a  witness  on  the  trial 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  he  denied  all  accession  to  any  scheme 
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proper  state  of  preservation.    T 
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}o ration.    In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  raain  obligation 

>ed  upon  the  bailee  is  faithfully  to  return  t]pe  goods 

.1  demand ;  and  he  is  not  liable  for  the  loss  or  injury  of 

iToperty  dejiosited  with  him,  unless  it  has  been  occa- 

od  by  wilfUl  abuse,  or  such  gross  negligence  as  to  be 

'  nee  of  Oaud,  or  at  least  incompatible  with  good  faith. 

'  le  Roman  law,  gross  negligence  was  denominated  mag- 

r  lata  euipa^  and  was  held  to  be  presumptive  evidence 

nul,  when  applied  to  cases  of  trust.     This  principle  is 

mkmI  by  Lord  Holt  in  the  case  of  Coggs  v.  Barnard  (2 

•  t  Raymond,  913);  and  indeed  where  confidence  is 
mxI,  gross  negligence  bears  so  near  a  resemblance  to 
1.  as  to  be  oflen  equivalent  to  it  in  its  effect  upon  con- 

t<>  The  measure  of  diligence  required  from  the  bailee 
i^t"s  of  mere  deposits,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
••ml  bailments,  is  that  which  be  uses  in  his  own  affairs; 

r  instancei  his  bouse  is  on  fire  and  he  saves  his  own 
!*<>,  leaving  those  deposited  to  be  burned,  though  he  has 

and  power  to  save  both,  he  will  be  bound  to  restore  the 
•^  to  the  owner ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,,  he  is  only  able 

•  t^  one  of  them,  he  is  at  liberty  to  prefer  his  own,  un- 
the  deposited  property  be  obviously  of  much  greater 

:  in  which  case  it  is  said  that  the  bailee  ought  to 
.  t.  and  that  he  may  tben  claim  indemnificatioa  from 

•  poettor  for  his  own  loss.    The  general  rule  is,  that  a 
itous  bailee  must  keep  the  goods  as  he  keeps  his  own, 

he  does  so,  he  is  not  answerable  for  loss  or  damage, 

cr  careless  or  negligent  he  may  be  in  his  general 

'  If,'  says  Lord  Holt,  in  the  case  above  cited,  '  the 

*  be  an  idle,  carelesSt  drunken  fellow,  and  comes  home 
.  and  leaves  all  his  doors  open,  by  reason  whereof  the 

^  deposited  are  stolen,  together  with  his  own,  he  shall 
*'.  charged,  because  it  is  the  bailor  s  own  folly  to  trust 
dn  idle  fellow.* 

MandtUunt^  or  commission,  which  is  a  delivery  of  goods 
le  purpose  of  having  them  carried  from  one  place  to 
.er,  or  of  having  some  act  performed  upon  them,  for 
1  service  the  bailee  is  to  receive  no  reward  or  payment, 
.  om  which  the  depositor  alone  is  to  derive  benc^fit.   The 
ction  between  this  kind  of  bailment  and  a  mere  de- 
is  that  the  former  implies  some  action  to  be  done  by 
tailee,  whereas  the  latter  simply  relates  to  custody. 
0  arises  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  duty  imposed, 
t  is  not  merely  to  return  the  property  to  the  owner,  but 
.^cute  the  commission  which,  by  the  acceptance  of  the 
^  for  that  purpose,  the  bailee  has  engaged  to  perform. 
xi  is,  howevert  no  real  difference  in  the  two  cases  as  to 
legree  of  liability  incurred  by  the  bailee ;  for  his  accept- 
oft  he  commission  implies  an  undertaking  to  do  so  much 
.nls  the  execution  of  it,  as  he  would  do  if  he  were  por- 
ing his  own  work;  and  his  neglect  to  do  so  is  such  a  de- 
of  negligence  as  amounts  to  an  evidence  of  bad  faith : 
s  negligence,  therefore,  or  breach  of  fhith,  are  the  only 
inds  upon  which  either  a  depositary  or  a  mandatary  can 
narked  with  a  loss. 
'  IL  Commodatum,  which  is  a  loan  of  goods  to  be  used  by 
person  to  whom  they  are  lent  er  delivered.    In  this 

0,  as  the  bailee  alone  derives  a  benefit  from  the  transac- 

1.  a  proportionate  increase  of  obligation  and  respon- 

•lity  is  cast  upon  him.    Where  a  chair,  a  book,  a  car- 

ee,  or  any  other  article  is  lent  for  the  accommodation  of 

•  borrower,  he  is  bound  to  re-deliver  it  specifically  in  as 

od  condition  as  it  was  in  when  delivered  to  him,  subject 

ly  to  the  deterioration  produced  by  the  ordinary  and  rea- 

nable  use  of  it  for  the  purposes  of  the  loan ;  and  he  is 

M>  bound  to  indemnify  the  lender  against  any  loss  or  da- 

ige  which  might  have  been  avoided  by  very  great  care 

nd  vigilance.  A  borrower,  therefore,  is  answerable  not 
nly  for  slight,  but  for  the  slightest  neglect ;  he  is  to  apply 
aot  merely  ordinary  care,  but  the  greatest  possible  diligence ; 
dud  it  is  not  sufficient  to  exonerate  him  from  responsibility 
for  the  loss  or  injury  of  the  article  borrowed,  that  he  has 
taken  as  much  care  of  it  as  of  his  own  property ;  it  is  his 
duty  to  apply  the  utmost  care  of  a  careful  and  vigilant  man. 
Thus,  if  I  place  a  borrowed  hone  in  a  ruinous  stable,  and  a 
violent  tempest  blows  down  the  stable  and  kills  the  horse, 
I  liiust  bear  the  loss,  because  it  was  not  entirely  an  acci- 
dent, as  a  very  careful  man  would  have  repaired  the  stable 
or  would  not  have  put  the  horse  into  it ;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  suble  had  been  in  good  repair,  and  had  fallen  from 
the  violence  of  the  tempest  only,  I  should  not  have  been 
liable.  Even  if  the  gooas  be  stolen  from  a  borrower,  he 
must  iudemiufy  the  owimt,  uoless  be  baa  observed  the 


greatest  care,  and  used  every  precaution  to  prevent  the 
occurrence.    Thus,  if  I  lock  up  a  borrowed  horse  in  my 
stable,  and  robbers  break  the  door  and  steal  him,  I  am  not 
chargeable;  but  if  I  or  my  servants  neglect  to  lock  the 
stable-door,  and  thus  give  an  opjiortunity  to  the  robbera,  I 
shall  be  liable,  because  my  negligence  has  occasioned  the 
loss.    This  instance  will  also  serve  to  illustrate  a  distinction 
between  a  loss  by  robbery  and  a  loss  by  theft,  which  is  fully 
adopted  into  our  law  from  the  Roman  law :  if  I  neglect  to 
lock  the  stable-door,  in  consequence  of  which  'the  horse  is 
stolen,  this  is  a  case  of  theft,  which  would  not  have  happened 
but  for  my  neglect ;  whereas  if  robbers  break  the  door  and 
take  the  horse,  this  is  a  case  of  robbery  or  overpowering 
violence  which  no  care  of  mine  could  prevent    •  Adversua 
latronest"  says  the  civil  law,  *  parum  prodest  custodia ;  ad- 
versus  furem  potest,  si  quis  advigilet.'     There  may,  how- 
ever, be  a  case  in  which  a  borrower  may  be  hable,  though 
the    borrowed    article  be    taken  from   him    by  superior 
force.    Thus,  if  I  borrow  a  horse  for  a  journey,  and  instead 
of  taking  the  common  road,  I  ride  across  a  country  noto- 
riously infested  by  robbers,  in  consequence  of  which  1  am 
assailed  and  the  horse  is  killed  or  taken  from  me  :  in  such 
a  case,  I  should  be  chargeable  because  the  loss  was  occa- 
sioned by  my  imprudence  in  quitting  the  main  road.    The 
borrower  of  an  article  is  also  bound  to  use  it  for  no  longer 
time  and  for  no  other  purpose  than  those  for  which  it  was 
lent.    Thus,  if  I  borrow  a  horse  for  a  week  to  ride  to  Bath, 
and  instead  of  using  him  for  that  time  and  purpose,  I  ride 
him  to  Oxford  and  keep  him  a  month,  I  am  liable  to  indem- 
nify the  lender  for  any  accident  which  may  befal  the  horse 
in  the  journey  to  Oxford,  or  after  the  expiration  of  a  week. 
So  also,  if  I  lend  a  borrowed  horse  to  another  person,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  horse  is  injured,  I  must  indem* 
ni^  the  owner. 

IV.  FacJi'um,  which  is  a  delivery  of  goods  in  pledge  or 
pawn  as  security  for  some  debt  or  engagement.  In  this 
case  a  benefit  is  derived  by  each  party  to  the  transaction,  the 
pawnee  by  having  a  profit  on  his  loan  and  also  a  security 
for  it,  and  the  pawnor  by  hanng  the  advantage  of  goods  or 
money  on  credit.  The  duty,  therefore,  of  the  bailee  in  this 
case  is  to  take  ordinary  care  of  the  property  while  in  his 
custody, ~ such  care,  namely,  as  a  careful  man  bestows 
upon  his  own  property.  He  is  not  bound  to  use  the  most 
exact  diligence,  as  in  the  case  of  a  borrower  for  use ;  but  h9t 
is  responsible  for  less  than  gross  neglect.  As  the  presump- 
tion is,  that  a  bailee  does  not  use  ordinary  diligence  vho 
suffers  the  goods  deposited  with  him  to  be  taken  away  by 
stealthy  it  follows  that  if  they  are  simply  gtolen  from  him, 
he  is  liable  to  account  for  them  to  the  pawnor  unless  ho 
can  show  by  the  circumstances  of  the  transaction,  that  ho 
was  in  no  default ;  but  upon  the  distinction  above  mentionecl 
between  a  theft  and  a  robbery,  he  will  not  be  liable  if  he 
should  be  forcibly  robbed  without  any  misconduct  or  neg- 
lect on  his  part.  Also  in  case  of  his  house  being  burnt 
accidentally,  the  pawnee  is  not  liable  to  restore  to  the  owner 
the  value  of  goods  pawned  if  he  has  used  ordinary  care  ta 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  an  accident  The  pawnee 
IS  at  Uberty  to  use  the  goods  pawned,  provided  they  aie  of 
such  a  nature  as  not  to  be  deteriorated  by  his  so  doing ;  thua 
clothes,  &c.,  when  in  pawn,  must  not  be  worn  by  the  pawneCi^ 
but  jewels  or  other  articles  which  cannot  be  injured  by  being 
worn,  may  be  used  by  him.  This  is,  howeveT.  always  at  the 
peril  of  the  pawnee,  who  must  indemnify  the  owner  in  ill 
cases,  even  of  robbery  by  violence,  if  the  goods  pawned  are 
lost  by  him  while  he  is  wearing  or  otherwise  using  them. 
It  is  said  that  where  the  pawnee  is  at  expense  in  main- 
taining the  articles  pledged,  as  in  the  case  of  a  horse  or  cow, 
he  may  moderately  use  the  horse,  and  take  the  milk  of  the 
cow  for  his  compensation. 

V.  Locatum.—This  species  of  bailment,  which  is  of  the 
most  extensive  importance  in  the  common  affairs  of  life^ 
is  the  hiring  of  an  article,  with  a  payment  or  remuneration 
made  either  by  the  bailee  for  the  use  of  it,  or  by  the  bailor 
for  worti  and  services  to  be  performed  by  the  bailee  upoQ 
the  article  delivered  to  him.  For  more  clearly  undec^ 
standing  the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  the  parties  to 
this  complicated  kind  of  bailment,  it  may  be  conveniently 
divided  mto  two  parts:  1.  A  bailment  of  coods  to  be 
used  by  the  hurer  for  a  compensation  to  be  paid  by  him  ta 
the  owner,  which  contract  is  called  locatio  ret ;  and,  2.  j\ 
delivery  of  goods  for  the  purpose  of  having  work  done  upoQ 
them,  or  of  being  safely  kept  for  the  qvmer,  and  in  esu^h 
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bailee  hy  the  owner.    This  latter  contract  is  called  locatio 
opens, 

A  third  division  has  been  made  by  some  authors,  namely, 
locatio  tnercium  vehendarum,  where  goods  are  bailed  for 
the  purpose  of  being  carried  from  one  place  to  another  for  a 
stipulated  or  implied  reward  to  the  carrier.  This  seems, 
however,  to  be  merely  an  instance  of  the  locatio  operit. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  divisions,  the  modem 
and  approved  doctrine  is,  that  the  hirer  of  goods  for  a  pay- 
ment to  the  owner  is  bound  to  keep  them  with  ordinary 
care,  that  is,  with  that  degree  of  care  which  a  careful  man 
uses  in  keeping  his  own  goods.  If,  therefore,  I  hire  a 
horse,  I  am  bound  to  treat  it  in  all  respects  with  the 
same  care  and  moderation  as  a  man  of  common  sense 
and  prudence  would  apply  to  his  own  horse;  if  I  place 
it  in  a  stable  and  leave  the  door  open,  so  that  it  is  stolen 
through  my  negligence,  I  must  indemnify  the  owner ;  but 
I  am  not  answerable  if  it  is  violently  taken  from  me  by  rob- 
bers, unless,  by  riding  at  unseasonable  hours,  and  travelling 
by  unusual  roads,  I  have  imprudently  placed  myself  in  the 
way  of  danger.  So,  sJso,  if  I  hire  a  house,  lodging,  or  car- 
riage, I  must  take  the  same  care  of  them,  and  of  the  conduct 
of  my  servants  and  family  respecting  them,  as  all  prudent 
and  discreet  men  would  do  of  their  own  property. 

The  second  kind  of  bailment  comprised  under  this  general 
head,  viz.,  locatio  operis,  is  of  very  general  occurrence  in 
the  common  concerns  of  life.  Not  only  manufacturers  and 
artizans,  who  have  materials  delivered  to  them  to  work  up, 
but  innkeepers,  carriers,  factors,  wharfingers,  and  ware- 
housemen fall  under  this  general  head.  But  as  innkeepers, 
factors,  and  carriers  are  exposed  to  a  greater  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility by  the  law  of  England  than  that  of  mere  bailees 
for  hire,  by  means  of  acts  of  parliament  and  antient  customs, 
we  refer,  for  the  details  of  their  liabilities,  to  Carrier, 
Factor,  and  Inn.  Genemlly  speaking,  all  bailees  of  this 
description,  who  in  fact  let  their  skill  and  attention  to 
hire,  are  bound  to  take  ordinary  care  of  the  things  re- 
spectively bailed  to  them.  With  respect  to  manufacturers 
or  artizans,  they  are  not  only  bound  to  keep  with  ordinary 
care  the  goods  deposited  with  them  to  be  worked  upon ; 
but  they  must  also  apply  a  degree  of  skill  equal  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  particular  kind  of  work  respectively  com- 
mitted to  them.  This  obligation  is  founded  upon  the 
presumption  that  every  man  possesses  the  ordinary  skill 
required  for  the  art  or  business  he  professes.  The  doctrine 
of  the  civil  law  is,  that  every  person  professing  an  art  or 
handicraft  spondet  peritiam  artis;  and  the  consequence 
of  this  doctrine  is  that  imperitia  culpa  numeratur.  If, 
therefore,  I  deliver  cloth  to  a  tailor  with  directions  to  make 
it  into  a  coat,  and  if,  for  want  of  having  the  ordinary  skill  of 
his  trade,  he  cuts  it  so  as  to  spoil  the  cloth,  he  must  indem- 
nify me  for  the  loss.  With  respect  to  agisters  of  cattle, 
wharfingers,  and  warehousemen,  it  may  be  stated  generally 
that  they  are  all  responsible  fer  want  of  good  faith,  and  of 
reasonable  and  ordinary  care  and  diligence,  and  not  to  any 
greater  extent  unless  under  peculiar  circumstances. 

(Upon  the  whole  of  this  subject,  see  Sir  William  Jones's 
Essay  on  the  Law  of  Bailments;  Bacon's  Abridgment, 
Wild  Bc^lment ;  Pothier's  TVaitcs  des  Contracts,  ^c. ;  and 
Kent's  Commentaries  on  American  Law ;  in  which  latter 
work  the  subject  of  bailment  is  treated  in  a  most  perspicuous 
manner.) 

B  AINBRIDGE,  or  BAMBRID6E,  CHRISTOPffER, 
archbishop  of  York,  and  cardinal-priest  of  the  Roman 
Church,  was  bom  at  Hilton,  near  Appleby,  in  Westmore- 
land, and  received  his  education  at  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
ford, of  which  he  became  provost  in  1495,  and  was  created 
Doctor  of  Laws  about  the  same  time.  He  was  afterwards  a 
liberal  benefactor  to  his  college.  In  1503  he  became  Dean 
of  York ;  in  1 505  Dean  of  Windsor ;  and,  in  the  same  year. 
Master  of  the  Rolls  and  one  of  the  king's  privy  council. 
In  1507  he  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Durham,  and  was 
translated  the  next  year  to  the  archbishopric  of  York. 

Bale  and  Pits  assure  us  that  Bainbridge  had  been  very 
intimate  with  Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
shared  in  that  prelate's  sufferings  during  the  usurpation  of 
Richard  III.,  after  whose  death  his  affairs  took  a  morepros- 
perovs  turn,  as  he  was  appointed  almoner  to  King  Efenry 
V II.,  and  employed  by  that  prince  on  several  embassies  to 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  Charles  VIII.,  King  of  France, 
and  other  potentates  of  Europe.  All  Uiis,  however,  relates, 
not  to  Christopher  Bainbridge,  but  to  Christopher  Urswyke, 
>\  ho  had  been  his  predecessor  as  Dean  of  Windsor. 


Bainbridge  distinguiKhed  himself  chiefly  by  his  embassy 
from  King  Henry  VIII.  to  Pope  Julius  II.,  who  created 
him  cardinal  of  St.  Praxede,  in  March,  1511,  and  eight 
days  afterwards  appointed  him  legate  of  the  ecclesiastical 
army  which  had  been  sent  into  the  Ferrarese,  and  was 
then  besieging  the  fort  of  Bastia.  His  letter  to  King 
Henry  VIII.,  concerning  the  pope*s  bull  giving  him  the 
title  of  most  Christian  King,  is  extant  in  Rymer  s  Fofdera 
(edit  1704-1735,  vol.  xiii.  p.  376).  This  prelate  died  at 
Rome,  from  poison,  July  14th,  1514,  and  was  buried  in  the 
English  hospital  (since  called  the  English  college)  there. 

Bainbridge  is  usually  stated  to  have  been  poisoned  by  one 
of  his  domestics,  Rinaldo  de  Modena,  whom  he  had  chas- 
tised. Rinaldo  de  Modena,  however,  was  not  the  steward 
of  Cardinal  Bainbridge,  as  Roscoe  says  in  the  Life  of  Leo  X. 
nor  one  of  the  household  chaplains,  as  he  is  described  by 
Stow,  but  simply  a  priest,  whom  the  cardinal  employed  in 
menial  services  in  his  chamber.  Rinaldo  de  Modena,  after 
confessing  that  he  was  suborned  to  this  act  by  Sylvester  de 
Giglis,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  was  at  that  time  envoy 
from  King  Henry  VIII.  to  Rome,  committed  suicide.  The 
presumption  that  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  instigated  the 
deed  is  strong.  Richard  Pace,  one  of  the  cardinal's  secre- 
taries, afterwards  Dean  of  St.  PauFs,  in  a  letter  to  King 
Henry  VIII.  (Ellis*s  1st  Series  of  Original  Letien,  i 
110),  acknowledges  that  his  lord  'had  some  vices.*  The 
violence  of  the  cardinal's  temper  to  those  about  him  is  par- 
ticularly dwelt  upon  by  Oldoinus,  the  continuator  of  Ciaco- 
nius.  The  death  of  Cardinal  Bainbridge,  by  opening  the 
road  of  preferment,  hastened  Wolsey's  greatness.  Snellin?, 
in  his  work  on  English  silver  coins,  has  engraved  a  half- 
groat  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  struck  in  the  archiepiscopal 
mint  at  York  during  Bainbridge*s  prelacy,  which  has  on  the 
reverse  X.  B.  at  the  sides  of  the  shield  of  the  royal  ami 
(See  the  Biographia  Britannica,  edit.  1778,  vol.  i.  p.  5)5: 
Wood's  Athena!  Oxon.  edit  Bliss,  vol.  ii.  p.  702;  EUiss 
Original  Letters,  1st  series,  voL  i.  do.  99,  106,  108;  2d 
series,  vol.  i.  p.  226.) 

BAINBRIDGE,  JOHN,  an  astronomer  of  merit,  bora 
1582,  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch;  died  1643,  at  Oxford.  He 
was  the  first  Savilian  professor  of  astronomy  in  that  univer- 
sity, and  was  appointed,  in  1619,  by  Sir  Henry  Savile  him- 
self, to  whose  notice  he  was  recommended  by  his  description 
of  the  comet  of  1618.  He  was  also  a  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
and  a  good  oriental  scholar,  having  studied  Arabic  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  the  astronomers  of  that  language.  For 
more  detail  see  Alartin's  Biographia  Philosophica,  or  Hut- 
ton's  Dictionary,  (The  list  of  his  works  in  the  latter  is  the 
more  precise.)  His  published  works  were,  1. '  Astronomi- 
cal Description  of  the  Comet  of  1618,'  London,  1619.  2. '  A 
Latin  version  of  the  Sphere  of  Proclus,  and  of  Ptolemy  ds 
Ht/pothesibtts  Planetarum,  together  with  the  Canon  Be^- 
norum  of  the  latter,'  quarto,  1620.  3.  *  Canicularia,  a 
treatise  on  the  Dogstar,  and  the  Egyptian  year,*  left  incom- 
plete, but  published  by  Mr.  Greaves,  after  his  death,  in 
1648.  His  unpublished  works  are,  1 . '  Antiprognosticon, 
against  Astrology.'  2.  •  On  the  Method  of  finding  Differ- 
ences of  Longitude.'  3.  *  On  the  Planet  Venus.'  (The 
renoaining,  left  by  will  to  his  friend  Archbishop  Usher,  are 
in  the  Library  of  Dublin  College.)  4.  *  A  Theory  of  the 
Sun.*  5.  •  A  Theory  of  the  Moon.'  6.  •  On  the  Quantity 
of  the  Year.'  7.  Two  volumes  of  Observations.  8.  Several 
volumes  of  miscellaneous  mathematical  papers. 

The  preceding  list  is  from  Dr.  Huttoa.  There  is  no 
mention  of  Bainbridge  that  we  can  find  in  DeUmbrc  or 
Weidler. 

BAINS.  Two  places  in  Franco  bear  this  name.  The 
first  is  in  the  department  of  Vosges,  and  is  a  small  towo, 
agreeably  situated  on  the  brook  Begnerat,  or  Baignerot, 
three  or  four  miles  N.E.  of  the  town  of  Fontenois,  near  the 
boundary  between  this  department  and  that  of  Haute  Saune. 
It  has  several  warm  springs,  which  draw  some  risiters. 
The  waters  are  clear  and  tasteless,  except  those  of  one 
spring,  which  are  slightly  acid ;  they  are  not  quite  so  waim 
as  the  neighbouring  springs  of  Plombieres,  ^ir  tempera- 
ture being  only  32"*  of  Reaumur,  or  104°  of  Fahrenheit; 
that  of  the  latter  is  38°  of  Reaumur,  or  1 1 7'5°  of  Fahrenheit ; 
but  they  are  considered  more  eflScacious  for  diseases  of  the 
chest,  for  gout,  and  rheumatic  gout  (les  gouttes  vogues,  and 
les.rheumatismes  goutteux.) 

Some  anci<^nt  bronze  medals,  mostly  Roman,  but  a  fev 
Greek,  were  discovered  here  in  1752,  while  digging  to 
ascertain   the  cause  of  some  derangement   which  Did 
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taken  place  in  one  of  the  springs.  They  were  found  under 
a  large  stone,  placed  over  the  spring  itself,  and  having  a 
vertical  opening,  through  which  tne  water  flowed ;  and  were 
regarded  as  showing  decisively  that  these  baths  were  known 
to  the  Romans. 

There  are  numerous  lodeing- houses  for  visiters*  tLtid  de- 
lightful walks  in  the  neighbourhood.     The  population  is 
§iven  in  Reichard*s  Descriptive  Road  Book  of  France  {Jjon- 
on,  1829)  at  2000.    48°  N.  lat.,  6®  16'  E.  long 

The  other  Baine  is  a  village  in  the  department  of  the 
Pyr*n6es  Orientales  (Eastern  Pyrenees).  It  is  on  a  rivulet 
running  into  the  Tech  (a  small  river  which  waters  the 
southern  part  of  the  department),  and  near  the  frontier  of 
France  and  Spain,  two  or  three  miles  east  of  the  little  town 
of  Aries.  Here  Louis  XIV.  caused  a  fortress  to  be  built  in 
1670,  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  which  commands  the 
village.  At  the  foot  of  this  fortress  are  two  mineral  springs, 
differing  only  in  teinperature,  and  distant  about  180  feet 
from  one  another.  The  water  is  very  hot;  it  is  collected 
in  a  large  basin  or  reservoir,  the  descent  to  which  is  by 
steps.  Over  the  bath  and  the  steps  is  an  antient  vault, 
witii  an  opening  at  the  ton,  to  admit  light.  This,  as  well  as 
the  bath,  is  ascribed  to  tne  Romans,  or  to  the  early  Moors. 
42^  28'  N.  lat.,  2°  42'  E.  long. 

B  AIR  AM  is  the  designation  of  the  only  two  festivals 
annually  celebrated  by  the  Turks  and  other  Mohammedan 
nations.  The  first  is  also  called  Id-al-Fitr,  i.  e.  'the  festival 
of  the  interruption,*  alluding  to  the  breaking  of  the  universal 
fast  which  is  rigorously  observed  during  the  month  Ra- 
madhan  or  Ramazan.  It  commences  from  the  moment 
when  the  new  moon  of  the  month  Shewal  becomes  visible, 
the  appearance  of  which,  as  marking  the  termination  of  four 
weeks  of  abstinence  and  restraint,  is  looked  for  and  watched 
iKith  great  eagerness.  At  Constantinople  it  is  announced 
by  the  discharge  of  guns  at  the  seraglio  upon  the  sea-shore, 
and  by  the  sounding  of  drums  and  trumpets  in  all  pubhc 
places  of  the  city.  This  festival  ought,  properly,  to  last  but 
one  day  ;  but  the  rejoicings  are  generally  continued  for  two 
days  more.  The  second  festival,  denominated  Id-al-Azhd, 
or  Kurbdn  Bairdm,  i.  e.  '  the  festival  of  the  sacrifices,* 
is  instituted  in  commemoration  of  Abraham  offering  his  son 
Isaac,  and  is  celebrated  seventy  days  after  the  former,  on  the 
10th  of  Zulhijjah,  the  day  appointed  for  slaying  the  victims 
by  the  pilgrims  at  Mecca.  It  lasts  four  days.  At  each  of 
these  festivals  but  one  khutba  is  read,  i.  e.  divine  service  is 
only  once  publicly  performed,  on  the  first  day,  about  an  hour 
after  sunrise ;  and  in  the  Turkish  empire  even  this  solitary 
act  of  public  worship  is  now  no  longer  announced  by  the 
muezzins,  or  public  criers,  from  the  tops  of  the  minarets  or 
turrets  of  the  mosques.  At  Constantinople  the  two  Bairfims 
are  celebrated  with  much  pomp.  The  sultan  on  this  occa- 
sion receives  the  homage  of  the  different  orders  of  the  em- 
pire, and  proceeds  in  state,  followed  by  all  the  higher  officers, 
to  the  mosque.  As  the  Mohammedans  have  a  lunar  year 
of  354  days,  the  two  festivals  run,  once  every  thirty -three 
years,  through  all  the  seasons.  (See  Muradgea  dOhsson, 
Tableau  General  de  t Empire  Othoman,  Paris,  1788,  8vo. 
vol.  ii.  p.  222-31.) 

B AIRAM,  or  BAIRAM  KALESL  a  small  and  miser- 
able Turkish  town  in  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  the  Gulf  of 
Adramyttium,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Lesbos,  or  Mitylene, 
and  near  the  promontory  of  Lectum,  or  Cape  Bab^  [See 
Cape  Bab  a.]  Bairam  is  not  otherwise  remarkable  than 
by  standing  close  to  the  site  of  the  antient  city  of  Assos,  the 
remains  of  which  are  still  very  considerable.  Assos  was  a 
maritime  town,  strongly  fortified  by  nature  and  art,  and 
celebrated  for  its  exportation  of  wheat  of  a  superior  quality. 
(Sirabo,  735.)  It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  a  proof  of  the 
delicate  luxury  of  the  antient  kings  of  Persia,  that  they 
caused  the  com  for  their  bread  to  be  brought  all  the  way 
from  Assos.  This  city,  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
liy  an  iBolian  colony  from  the  neighbouring  island  of 
I^sbos  (Strabo,  610),  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  who  visited 
Assos  on  his  return  from  Troas.  (See  AcU  xx.,  13,  14, 
15,) 
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Tliis  line  of  coast  is  bold,  rocky,  and  naturally  destftnta 
of  seaports.  The  enterprising  inhabitants  of  old  Assos* 
however,  remedied  this  defect  by  art  and  industi^.  They 
threw  out  a  strong  mole,  or  stone  dyke,  from  the  shore,  and 
this  was  so  disposed  as  to  shelter  their  vessels  ffom  all  the 
more  dangerous  winds.  Through  the  neglect  and  storms  of 
many  centuries  this  valuable  work  has  i^edlen  to  pieces  and 
almost  disappeared,  but  in  stormy  weather  the  waves  still 
break  and  foam  over  its  foundations  and  fragments. 

A  steep  and  well-defended  ascent  led  from  the  port  to  a 
broad  but  shelving  platform  which  was  the  cemetery  of  the 
city,  and  which  is  still  strewed  with  huge  antient  sarcophagi 
of  ^anite.  From  the  cemetery  a  long  flight  of  steps,  also 
fortified,  conducted  to  a  terrace  and  porticoes,  and  to  ibo 
principal  gate  in  the  city  walls.  Within  that  gate  the  lower 
city,  with  its  baths  and  edifices,  rose  up  the  gentle  accli- 
vities of  a  hill,  in  the  rear  of  which  a  steep  granite  xock 
towered  above  all  the  city,  and  served  ibr  the  natural 
Acro[)olis  or  citadel,  which  the  Greeks  alvrays  looked  for  in 
selecting  the  sites  of  their  towns.  On  the  summit  of  this 
rock  stm>d  the  building  of  the  Acropolis,  and  on  its  sides, 
fronting  the  sea,  rose  temples  and  porticoes,  a  tibeatre  and 
other  public  edifices,  all  of  great  and  noble  proportions,  as  is 
evident  by  their  remains  and  fxagments.  In  the  days  of 
its  prosperity,  therefore,  Assos,  with  its  outworks  rising  gra-^ 
dually  from  the  line  of  the  sea  to  an  elevation  of  five  or  six 
hundred  feet,  and  fVom  the  nature  of  its  position  reveal- 
ing and  throwing  out  all  its  best  parts,  must  have  presented 
a  striking  and  beautiful  aspect.  Its  inhabitants,  also,  from 
the  sloping  hill,  or  lofty  Acropolis,  could  enjoy  one  of  the 
finest  views  in  the  ^gean  Sea.  Looking  straight  before 
them,  across  a  narrow  arm  of  the  Adramyttian  Gulf,  their 
eye  could  take  in  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  island  of 
Lesbos  with  its  fertile  plains  and  lofty  mountains,  behind 
which,  at  sun-set,  as  being  loftier  still,  the  curious  acumi- 
nated point  of  the  highest  mountain  of  Chios  (Scio)  is  gene- 
rally visible. 

The  walls  of  Assos  were  of  great  strength,  and  about  five 
miles  in  circuit.  Three  of  the  citv  gates  remain  almost  en- 
tire, and  the  ruins  of  the  principal  gate,  that  faced  the  sea, 
indicate  a  magnificent  structure.  In  front  of  these  ruins 
the  traveller  mav  still  walk  over  part  of  the  grand  flight  of 
steps  which  led  from  the  port  and  the  cemetery  to  the  city. 

The  ruins  of  Assos  have  been  rarely  visited.  In  1801, 
when  Dr.  Hunt  and  Professor  Carlyle  went  to  Bairam,  on 
their  descent  from  Mount  Ida,  they  found  these  ruins  so 
considerable,  and  of  so  elevated  a  class,  that  they  called 
them '  magnificent  remains  of  a  city.'  These  two  gentlemen 
may  be  styled  the  discoverers  of  Assos,  for  even  until  their 
description  appeared,  which  was  not  before  1817  (in  Wal- 
pole's  Memoirs  relating  to  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey), 
no  account  of  that  important  and  splendid  cit}r  had  ever 
been  published.  M.  de  Choiseul,  in  his  Voyage  Pittoresque, 
indeed,  makes  mention  of  the  ruins,  but  sUghtly,  and  in  a 
way  that  shows  he  not  only  had  never  been  at  the  spot,  but 
knew  nothing  positive  about  it  or  its  antiquities. 

Dr.  Hunt  found — 

1 .  Three  of  the  antient  gates  quite  entire,  and  the  fouHh 
gate  and  flight  of  steps  in  ruins,  or  imperfect,  as  already 
described. 

2.  On  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis  the  remains  of  an 
edifice,  which,  in  the  revolution  of  ages,  had  been  a  Genoese 
castle  and  a  Greek  church,  and  was  then  (in  1801)  a 
Turkish  mosque.  Over  the  doorway  of  this  building  was 
an  inscription  in  very  modem  Greek  characters.  Near  the 
same  edifice  were  two  reservoirs  or  cisterns  to  hold  water  for 
the  garrison,  and  one  of  them  still  supplied,  in  part,  die 
modem  town  of  Bairam. 

3.  On  the  brow  of  the  Acropolis  some  broken  columns 
(fluted)  of  granite,  and  various  bassi-rilievi,  the  figures  of 
which  were  twenty  inches  high,  and  cut  on  blocks  of  granite. 
The  subjects  of  these  sculptures  were,  a  procession  to  a 
sacrifice;  a  symposium,  or  banquet;  two  bulls  fighting, 
with  their  homs  locked  together ;  three  horses  running,  and 
two  winged  sphinxes,  resting  each  of  them  a  foot  on  a  kind 
of  candelabmm,  placed  between  them,  and  looking  upwards. 
The  style  of  the  sculpture  resembled  the  Egyptian. 

4.  A  number  of  fragments  of  shafts  of  columns  in  their 
original  site  (on  the  Acropolis),  so  that  a  person  conversant 
with  antient  architecture  could  easily  trace  the  plan  and 
different  details  of  a  temple  to  which  they  had  belongeo. 
These  columns  were  of  granite,  and  three  feet  in  diameter. 

5.  Descending  from  the  Acropolis,  a  small  but  boiutifully 
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constructed  edifice,  having  an  arched^  or  rather  vaulted, 
dome.  The  walls  and  roof  were  composed  of  huge  blocks  of 
granite  fitted  together  without  cement.  The  Turks  had 
once  converted  this  building  into  a  vapour-bath,  but  at  that 
time  it  appeared  neglected. 

6.  On  a  lower  declivity  of  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis  an 
antient  Greek  theatre,  of  which  the  remains  were  very  con- 
siderable. The  stone  seats  for  the  spectators  remained 
jilmost  perfect;  they  were  conveniently  hollowed  out  in  front, 
fur  allowing  the  people  sitting  on  them  to  draw  their  feet  a 
little  back  and  under  them,  so  as  not  to  incommode  those 
who  sat  before  them.  There  were  forty  rows  or  ranges  of 
these  seats,  and  at  the  top  of  the  theatre  there  was  a  broad 
open  terrace.  Two  large  vaulted  entrances,  by  which  the 
people  entered  into  the  area,  whence  they  ascended  by  five 
flights  of  steps  to  their  appropriate  places ;  some  large  blocks 
remaining  in  their  original  places,  in  front  of  the  stage, 
and  supposed  by  Dr.  Hunt  to  he  the  ruins  of  the  Thymele, 
where  the  singers  and  musicians  used  to  be  placed  in  the 
iGrreek  theatres ;  and  several  other  component  parts  of  such 
an  edifice,  either  entire,  oi:  but  partially  destroyed.  The 
diameter  of  the  whole  theatre  was  seventy  paces. 

7.  Along  the  whole  line  of  the  wall  that  fronts  the  sea, 
fragments  of  columns  and  architraves,  which  indicated  an 
extensive  portico.  Some  massive  triglyphs,  which  still  re- 
mained, showed  that  this  portico  had  been  of  the  Doric 
order.  Two  broken  inscriptions  in  large  antient  Greek 
characterSf  but  apparently  of  no  importance,  lay  near  this 
spot 

d.  At  the  foot  of  the  antient  flight  of  steps,  in  the  ceme- 
tery already  mentioned.  Dr.  Hunt  observed  many  sarco- 
phagif  some  of  which  were  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  and  of 
proportionate  length  and  breadth.  Each  of  them  had  been 
newn  out  of  one  massive  block  of  gray  granite,  and  its  heavy 
lid  or  cover  out  of  another.  The  sides  of  most  of  them  were 
ornamented  with  festoons  in  relievo,  and  many  had  the  re- 
mains of  inscriptions  which  were  so  much  defaced  as  to  be 
illegible.  The  destructive  Turks  had  broken  into  all  these 
sarcophagi  by  making  holes  in  their  sides ;  and  these  en- 
trances aamitted  kids  and  lambs,  who  were  glad  of  the  shelter 
and  shade  which  they  found  within. 

Dr.  Hunt  moreover  observed  in  various  parts  of  the 
old  town  heaps  of  broken  vases,  beautifully  varnished  with 
black,  and  of  that  light  elegant  &bric  called  Etruscan. 
He  was  led  to  believe  that  the  labours  of  any  one  who  should 
carry  on  excavations  at  Assos  would  be  repaid  by  the  dis- 
covery of  many  valuable  relics  of  antient  art  The  tradition 
of  the  inhabitants  preserved  the  fact  that,  during  the  middle 
ages,  the  place  had  been  a  fortress  and  commercial  settle- 
ment of  the  enterprising  Genoese. 

.  Some  English  travellers  who  visited  Assos  in  1828  and 
in  1831,  confirm  Dr.  Hunt*s  description  in  all  its  important 
points.  They  were  equally  struck  with  the  beauty  of  its 
situation,  the  extent  of  its  walls,  and  the  number  and  mag- 
nificence of  its  ruins ;  but  they  found  that  many  things  had 
been  broken  and  defaced  since  the  doctor's  time,  and  that 
most  of  the  more  portable  fragments  had  been  carried  away 
by  the  Turks  for  buildings,  for  tombstones,  troughs  for 
cattle,  corn-mills,  and  for  other  purposes.  For  the  article 
of  tombstones  alone,  the  Turks,  since  their  occupation  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  have  worked  up  the  materials  of 
whole  cities,  and  have  blown  up  and  shattered  some  of  the 
most  exquisite  remains  of  antient  architecture  to  cut  the 
fragments  into  grave  slabs»  or  hew  them  into  paltry  turbaned 
pillars.  (R.  Walpole's  Memoirs  relating  to  European  and 
Asiatic  Turkey;  edited  from  manuscript  journals,  honAon, 
1817.) 

BAIRD,  SIR  DAVID,  BART.,  General  in  the  British 
army,  and  K.C.B.,  was  born  on  the  6th  December,  1757, 
at  ^fewbyth,  in  Scotland.  He  entered  the  service  at  fifteen 
years  of  age,  as  an  ensign  in  the  2nd  regiment  of  foot, 
and  obtained  a  company,  in  1778,  in  the  73rd  Highland 
regiment  Before  entering  upon  active  service  he  spent 
tome  months  at  an  academy  at  Chelsea,  then  held  in  much 
esteem  as  a  school  of  military  discipline.  An  anecdote  is 
told  respecting  his  conduct  at  this  period  which  evinces  an 
early  but  morally  defective  sense  of  the  inviolability  of  mili- 
tary rules.  Youns  Baird  happened,  according  to  the  dis- 
ciphne  of  the  academy,  to  be  sentinel  one  evening,  when  a 
fellow  student,  his  senior  in  years,  endeavoured  to  pass, 
contrary  to  orders.  Threats  and  entreaties  were  both  em« 
ployed  to  induce  the  young  soldier  to  wink  at  the  transgres- 
#ioDy  but  in  vain;  '  jTiatJ  cannot  do;  said  Baird,  'but,  if 


you  please,  you  may  knock  me  down  and  walk  OQt  over  my 
body.* 

In  1779  Captain  Baird  accompanied  his  regiment  to 
India,  and  was  present  at  the  disastrous  affur  of  Peram- 
boucum,  on  the  10th  September  of  the  next  year,  when  a 
handful  of  British  troops,  after  a  most  gallant  defence,  were 
perfidiously  slaughterea  by  the  army  of  Hyder  Ali  In  con- 
sequence of  an  accident  which  deprived  the  British  troops  of 
their  ammunition,  and  after  repulsing  the  forces  of  ityder,  at 
least  twenty  times  more  numerous,  Colonel  Baillie,  the  Eng- 
lish commander,  made  signal  of  surrender.  It  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  enem^,  and  his  men  threw  down  their  arms  • 
the  moment  they  did  so  the  cavalry  of  Hyder,  commanded 
by  his  son  Tippoo,  rushed  forward,  and  literally  cut  the 
British  force  to  pieces.  Captain  Baird  received  two  sabre 
wounds  on  the  head,  a  ball  m  the  thigh,  and  a  pike  wound 
in  the  arm,  and  fell  senseless.  On  recovering  he  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  his  dead  and  dying  comrades.  He 
fortunately  rallied  sufidciently  to  be  able  to  crawl  and  sur- 
render himself  to  some  French  officers  in  the  service  of  the 
enemy. 

The  humane  and  generous  treatment  of  the  Eni^ligh 
prisoners  by  the  French  officers  in  the  service  of  Hyder 
Ali  did  honour  to  their  European  education.  '  No  persons,* 
writes  one  who  experienced  it  (quoted  in  MilVs  British  In- 
dia, vol.  iL  p.  494), '  can  do  justice  to  the  humanity  of  these 
gentlemen,  without  whose  assistance  many  of  our  officers 
must  have  perished ;  but  their  merit  will  live  for  ever  em^ 
balmed  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  felt  and  witnessed  their 
beneficence.* 

But  the  French  officers  had  not  the  power  of  restoring 
the  English  prisoners  to  liberty.  Before  their  wounds  were 
cured,  they  were  marched  to  different  fortresses  in  Hyder's 
dominions.  The  strone  fortress  of  Seringapatam  was  the 
destination  of  Baird  and  about  400  British  soldiers.  Here 
he  had  to  endure  a  captivity  of  nearly  four  years*  duration, 
embittered  by  every  privation  and  suffering  which  savage 
vengeance  could  devise.  He  bore  all  with  a  firmness  and 
equanimity  which  attended  him  tiirough  life.  After  his 
release  ftom  prison,  Baird  visited  England,  and  returned  to 
India  in  1791  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colond.  During 
his  stay  he  quarrelled  with  the  British  authorities  respect- 
ing their  conduct  in  the  affairs  of  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore, 
believing,  in  his  simplicity,  that  the  policy  of  the  British 
government  in  India  towards  the  native  princes  was  regu- 
lated solely  by  a  regard  to  strict  justice  and  good  faith. 
He  left  India  in  disgust  on  the  1 7th  October,  1 797,  for  the 
Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  but  returned  soon  after  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general,  and  was  engaged  in  active  service  under 
Greneral  Harris  in  the  war  which  a^ain  broke  out  between 
the  British  government  and  the  smtan  of  Mysore,  Tippoo, 
the  son  of  Hyder  Ali. 

After  virions  successes,  the  British  army  encamped  under 
the  walls  of  Seringapatam,  a  fortress  of  great  strength,  and 
defended  by  a  numerous  and  confident  army.  The  British 
commander  determined  to  take  it  by  storm  ;  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  dangerous  enterprise  was,  at  his  own  sohcitation, 
intrusted  to  Major-General  Baird.  The  arrangemcDts  for 
storming  were  completed  on  the  4th  May,  1799,  and  one 
o'clock  of  that  day  was  fixed  upon  for  the  assault,  it  being 
known  that  the  natives  usually  sought  shelter  and  repose 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun  at  that  hour.  A  few  minutes  before 
one,  Baird  went  round  to  the  storming  party,  and  told  them 
to  be  ready  at  an  instant's  warning.  When  the  precise 
moment  arrived,  he  ascended  the  parapet  of  the  trenches  in 
ftiU  view  of  both  armies,  '  a  military  figure,*  observes  Co- 
lonel Wilks, '  suited  to  such  an  occasion,*  and,  drawing  bis 
sword  with  the  gallant  bearing  of  a  knight  of  romance, 
shouted,  in  a  tone  that  thrilled  along  the  trenches,  '  Nov, 
my  brave  fellows,  follow  me,  and  prove  yourselves  worthy 
the  name  of  British  soldiers.*  Within  seven  minutes  the 
English  flag  waved  from  the  outer  bastion  of  the  fortress ; 
and  before  night  Seringapatam  was  in  possession  of  the 
besiegers.  The  skill  and  intrepidity  displayed  by  General 
Baird  on  this  memorable  occasion  were  only  equalled  by 
his  humanity  towards  the  captives, — humanity  the  mors 
worthy  of  praise  when  it  is  recollected  that  Seringapataoi 
was  the  scene  of  his  sufferings  and  long  imprisonment. 

Throughout  his  professional  career  General  Baird  had  to 
endure  many  of  those  slights  and  mortifications  to  which 
persons  not  of  commanding  birth  and  ministerial  influenoa 
are  too  frequently  subjected  in  the  British  army.  In  no 
other  service  ha»  the '  edd  shade  of  tbe  arittMrao^/  to  W 
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the  happy  language  of  the  hifttoriaQ  of  the  Peninsular 
war,  80  constant  and  extensire  an  influenoe :  yet  such  is  the 
native  valour,  and  so  buoyant  are  the  hopes  of  the  British 
soldier,  that  in  no  service  are  there  to  be  found  more  enter- 
prising officers  of  comparatively  inferior  birth  and  con- 
nexions. At  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Seringapatam,  Lord 
Momington  (the  present  Marquess  Wellesley)  was  governor- 
general  of  India:  his  brother.  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley 
(ihe  present  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  even  then  displayed 
the  qualities  of  a  skilful  officer)  commanded  a  corps  of 
reserve  under  General  Baird.  Usage  entitled  Baird  to  the 
command  or  governorship  of  the  town  which  he  bad  taken, 
even  had  his  services  been  less  brilliant  and  successful. 
Under  this  impression  he  took  possession  of  the  palace  of 
Tippoo,  who  was  among  the  slain,  as  his  head-quarters.  He 
was  next  day  abruptly  commanded  to  deliver  up  the  keys  of 
the  town  to  Colonel  Wellesley,  who,  as  it  happened,  had  no 
active  share  in  the  capture.  '  And  dius,*  said  Baird,  *  before 
the  sweat  was  dry  on  m^  brow,  I  was  superseded  by  an 
inferior  officer.*  The  injustice  of  this  proceeding  is  not 
lessened  by  the  consideration  that  this  'inferior  officer,* 
alx>ut  ten  years  after,  proved  hiiftself  to  be  a  man  of  far 
higher  military  capacity :  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
because  he  was  brother  to  the  govemor-general,  and  not 
because  he  was  a  soldier  of  promise. 

The  storming  6f  Seringapatam  was  the  great  achievement 
of  Sir  David  Baird's  military  life ;  and  though  his  subse- 
quent services  were  numerous  and  important,  we  do  not 
teel  it  necessary  to  notice  them  in  detail.  He  received  the 
thanks'  of  Parliament  and  the  East  India  Company  for  his 
brilliant  conduct  at  Seringapatam,  and  declined  a  pension 
Irom  the  Company,  in  the  hope  of  being  rewarded  by  a  red 
riband  by  his 'sovereign.  Such  a  reward  was  held  out  to 
him  at  the  time  (our  authority  is  Mr.  Hookas  Life)  by 
Lord  Momington ;  but  the  promise  was  forgotten. 

In  1801  Genetal  Baird  was  sent  from  India  to  co-operate 
with  the  British  troops  in  Egypt  against  the  French.  He 
landed  at  Kosseir,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
marched  by  the  usual  route  to  Kenneh,  on  the  Nile.  Follow- 
ing the  course  of  that  river,  he  arrived  at  Rosetta  August  30, 
1801,  where  he  received  a  letter  from  Cr^neral  Hutchinson, 
announcing  that  the  French  had  tent  a  tlag  of  truce  to  treat 
for  the  surrender  of  Alexandria.  Greneral  Baird  returned 
to  India  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  landed  at  Calcutta  July 
31,  18U2.  For  the  particulars  of  this  Egyptian  expedition; 
we  refer  to  the  IaJb  of  Generod  Bidrd,  attributed  to  Mr. 
Hook  ;  and  to  the  Memoirea,  &c.,  of  the  Cuunt  de  Noe,  who 
served  in  the  expedition  in  the  10th  English  regiment  of 
foot. 

On  his  return  to  India  he  was  removed  to  the  staff  of  the 
establishment  al  Fort  St  George,  Madras,  at  his  own  request 
He  was  afterwardil  engaged  in  the  hostilities  against  Scin- 
diafa  and  the  Rajah  of  Rajpore.  During  this  campaign, 
considering  hiriiself  neglected  and  thwarted,  and  having  in 
vain  remonstrated  with  the  government  of  Madras,  he 
applied  ibr  leave  of  absehce. '  This  being  granted,  he  relin^ 
qutshed  his  command  and  returned  to  Europe,  quitting, 
says  his  partial  biographer, '  the  land  of  his  early  sufferings 
and  his  later  glory  for  ever.' 

In  I  SOS  General  Baird  commanded  an  expedition  directed 
against  the  Dutch  settlements  at  the  Cape  of  (Sood  Hope ; 
took  Cape  Town,  and  was  proceeding  to  organize  his  con- 
quest when  he  was  recalled  for  having  sanctioned  an  ill- 
judged  expedition  of  Sir  Home  Popham  against  one  of  the 
possessions  of  Spain  in  South  America. 

In  1807  he  aoooinpanied  Lord  Cathcart  in  the  expedition 
of  that  year  against  Denmark ;  and,  though  wounded  twice 
during  the  capture  of  Copenhagen,  he  is  hardly  mentioned 
in  the  despatches:  while  General  Wellesley,  his  junior,  who 
also  had  a  command  under  Lord  Cathcart,  is  made  the  sub- 
ject of  an  elaborate  eulogy.  On  his  return,  he  was  sent  to 
superintend  a  *  camp  of  instruction*  in  Ireland ;  an  employ- 
ment which  would  imply  that  his  proficiency  in  the  mecha- 
nical branches  of  the  military  art  waa  more  highly  rated  by 
his  vuperiors  than  his  fitness  to  command  an  army. 

In  1808  Burd  commanded  a  large  force  that  was  sent 
oat  to  oo-operate  with  Sir  John  Moore,  then  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  forces  in  the  Peninsula.  As  we  shall 
have  to  speak  of  the  fortunes  of  this  expedition  in  another 
place,  we  shall  here  merely  state  that  it  formed  part  of  Sir 
John  MooTe*8  army  in  his  retreat  to  Coruna,  and  shared  in 
the  glory  of  the  battle  of  that  name,  which  vindicated  the 
hooottr  of  the  English  arms.    On  the  death  of  that  able 


commander  (see  Napier's  History  cf  ihe  Petdruular  Wan 
vol.  i.  p<imm).  General  Baird,  as  second  in  command,  be- 
came commandeiviu-chief,  and  the  despatch  relating  to  the 
battle  was  accordingly  written  in  his  name.  He  was  how^ 
ever  too  severely  wounded  to  take  advantage  of  the  acci- 
dental promotion,  even  had  circumstances  been  otherwise 
favourable;  for  he  received  some  grape-shot  in  the  left  arm, 
which  so  shattered  the  bone  of  the  arm  and  shoulder,  that 
amputation  from  the  socket  became  necessary. .  On  his  re- 
turn, he  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament  for  his  gallant 
conduct,  was  gratified  with  the  long-soQght-for  red  riband* 
and  created  a  baronet 

In  1810  Sir  David  Baird  married  Miss  Campbell  Preston, 
of  Perthshire,  with  whom  he  received  considerable  estates 
in  that  county.  In  1814,  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  he 
applied  for  a  peerage  and  pension,  considering  the  baronetcy 
and  K.C.B.  honour  quite  inadequate  to  the  length  and  im- 
portance of  his  services ;  hut  he  failed  in  his  application. 
In  1820  Baird  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland* 
but  remained  in  oflSce  only  long  enough  to  show  that, 
though  an  intrepid  and  gallant  soMier,  he  was  wholly  igno- 
rant of  the  principles  of  good  government.  He  was  removed 
from  his  command  in  1821,  ^en  the  Marquess  Wellesley 
became  Lord  Lieutenant.  From  thi^  period  till  his  deatn, 
in  1829,  he  lived  in  retirement. 

(The  Life  of  General  StV  David  Baird,  ^c;  Miirs 
British  hidia  ;  Historical  Sketches  of  the  South  of  India, 
by  Colonel  Mark  Wilks  ;  Napier^s  History  of  the  Penin- 
sular War ;  and  Notes  on  the  Campaign  of  1808-9  in  the 
North  of  Spain,  by  Colonel  Sorrell*  '  Baird's  MiHtary 
Secretary.) 

BAIRDSTOWN.    [See  Bardstown.] 

BAIREUTH,  or  BAYRBUTH.  ThU  principality, 
which  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  margraves  of 
Anspach-Baireuth  in  Franeonia,  was,  after  its  cession  by 
them  to  Prussia  in  1 791,  surreiidered  by  the  latter  to  France 
in  1807,  at  which  time  it  contained  a  superficies  of  1212 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  28U,7U0  souls.  It 
was  subsequently  transferred  by  France  to  Bavaria,  under 
the  treaty  of  Paris  in  February,  1810,  when  it  was  divided 
into  the  upper  and  lower  districts,  the  former  being  at  pre- 
sent included  in  the  Bavarian  provhice  of  the  Upper  Main, 
and  the  latter  in  that  of  the  Resat.  The  circle  or  bailiwick 
of  this  name  lies  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
province  of  the  Upper  Main  ;  and  is  a  hilly  country  owing  to 
the  numerous  arms  which  the  Fichtelgebirge  throws  out  in 
all  directions,  but  it  has  excellent  pastures,  and  raises  much 
grain  and  fruit  It  is  109  sqttare  miles  in  extent,  and  con- 
tains about  23,000  inhabitants,  two  market-towns,  and  104 
tillages  and  hamlets,  besides  Bairouth,  which  is  the  capital 
of  the  province  of 'the  Upper  Main,  and  in  fiirmer  times 
was  that  of  the  prhicipality  itselt  This  town  is  plea- 
santly situated  in  a  spacious  and  fertile  valley  between 
the  ked  Main,  which  is  here  crossed  by  two  bridges, 
and  the  Mistelbaoh  and  Sendelbach,  and  is  about  115 
miles  due  north  of  Munich.  Including  the  town  of  St. 
Georg,  which  adjoins  it,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  is 
about  1 3,000,  of  whom  about  900  are  Roman  Catholics, 
and  500  Jews.  Baireuth  is  an  open,  cheerftil,  well-built 
place,  and  has  six  gates,  though  parts  only  of  its  old  walls 
are  standing :  the  streets  are  broad,  regular,  and  well-paved ; 
and  it  is  embellished  with  gardens,  groves,  promenades, 
and  public  fountains,  three  of  which  on  the  great  market- 
place are  adorned  with  statues.  The  most  remarkable 
buildings  in  Baireuth  are  the '  Sonhienburg,*  formerly  the 
margravial  residence,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1753, 
but  has  since  been  in  a  great  measure  restored ;  and  its 
church  with  an  octangular  tower  of  freestone;  the  new 
palace  with  its  gardens ;  the  chancery  buildings,  a  hand- 
some opera-house,  the  riding-house  (a  spacious  and 
massive  edifice,  containing  a  play-house),  the  barracks,  the 
mint,  and  hunting  establishments,  now  converted  into 
schools,  in  the  same  way  as  the  orphan-house  has  been  appro- 
priated as  a  gymnasium ;  the  town-hall,  the  market-place, 
with  three  handsome  fountains,  a  lunatic  asylum,  an  in-i 
firmary,  and  an  hospital,  a  house  of  correction,  and  a  hall  for 
the  exercise  of  the  gun  and  bow  (schiess-haus).  Besides 
the  palace-church  and  a  eothio  church  erected  in  1446  in 
honour  of  St  Mary  Magdiuen,  there  are  six  other  churches 
and  a  synagogue  m  the  town.  It  is  the  centre  of  adminis-* 
tration  for  the  province,  has  boards  for  the  home  and  finan* 
cial  departments,  judicial  tribunals,  and  a  Protestant  con- 
sifltory.    At  the  head  of  the  v^AHau  sehools  in  Baireuth  is 
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the  Christian-Emestimim,  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
margraTe  who  founded  it  in  1664 :  it  has  also  several  pri- 
vate  and  national  schools,  and  a  Jewish  seminary.  There 
are  tanning-yards,  manufactories  for  making  tobacco-pipes, 
parchment,  Unen,  porcelain  and  earthenware,  cottons,  and 
stockings ;  and  the  inhabitants  carry  on  considerable  trade 
in  grain  and  flour.  According  to  Stein,  Baireuth  lies  in 
49°  57'  N.  lat.,  and  11"  40'  E.  long. 

A  road,  bordered  with  trees,  and  scarcely  more  than  half 
a  mile  in  length,  leads  to  the  little  town,  or  rather  suburb,  of 
'  St.  Georgam  See,*  on  the  Red  Main,  opposite  to  Baireuth, 
and  close  to  the  site  of  a  lake  called  the  *  Brandenburger 
Weiber,*  from  which  the  waters  have  been  drawn  off,  and 
which  has  been  cultivated  for  agricultural  and  grazing  pur- 
poses :  it  consists  of  a  single  straight  street,  composed  of 
210  handsome  dwellings,  all  uniform  in  height,  and  has 
about  1800  inh^itants.  The  house  of  correction  at  Bai- 
reuth has  a  manufactory  of  playing-cards,  and  workshops  for 
marble-slabs*  &c.  attached  to  it,  in  the  latter  of  which  the 
prisoners  work  up  fifty-five  different  kinds  of  native  marble. 
A  spring  of  mineral  water,  impregnated  with  iron  and  sul- 
phur, was  discovered  here  in  1821.  The  celebrated  Jean- 
Paul  (J.  P.  Fr.  Bichter)  died  in  this  place  on  the  14th  of 
November,  1825,  and  a  monument  incloses  his  remains. 
About  three  miles  distant  are  the  beautiful  park,  temple, 
gardens,  and  waterworks  of  the  Hermitage ;  the  mansion  to 
which  tiiey  are  an  appendage  has  two  wmgs,  the  one  fitted 
up  with  twelve  cells,  for  the  use  of  the  former  margraves  as 
superiors,  and  as  many  hermits ;  and  the  other  with  an 
equal  number  for  the  margravine  and  twelve  female  recluses. 
Six  miles  beyond  it  lies  the  Sanspareil,  a  royal  country-seat, 
romantically  situated. 

B AIROXJT,  the  antient  Berytus.    [See  Beirout.] 

BAISE.    [See  Garonnb,  &c.] 

BA'JA,  a  large  market  town  in  Hungary,  situated 
near  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  in  the  north-western  part  of 
the  circle  of  Bacs,  and  on  the  borders  of  that  of  Pesth ;  in 
46°  10'  N.  lat,  and  18''  58'  £.  long.  It  contains  1676 
houses,  and  13,834  inhabitants  (Blumenbach,  1833),  and  be- 
longs to  Prince  Grassalkovics,  who  has  a  handsome  residence 
on  the  spot.  It  carries  on  an  extensive  shipping-trade  on 
the  Danube,  has  several  churches,  a  synagogue,  a  Catholic 
gymnasium  recenUy  erected,  a  civic  school  of  the  first  class 
(haupt-schule),  and  a  miUtary  store  for  provisions.  It  is 
celebrated  throughout  Austria  for  its  annual  fair,  to  which 
immense  herds  c?  swine  are  driven ;  and  the  prices  obtained 
for  them  are  a  guide  to  most  other  parts  of  the  empire. 
Much  grain  and  wine  are  moduced  in  its  vicinity. 

BAJAZID,  or  BAJAZET.    [See  Bayazid.] 

BAKER,  DAVID,  an  English  Benedictine  monk  and 
ecclesiasticid  historian,  was  the  son  of  William  Baker,  and 
nephew,  on  the  mother's  side,  to  Dr.  David  Lewes,  judge  of 
the  Admiralty.  He  was  born  at  Abergavenny,  December 
9th,  1575.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  in  London,  whence,  in  1590,  he  went  to  Oxford, 
where  he  became  a  commoner  of  Broadgate  Hall,  now 
Pembroke  College.  Here  he  is  recorded  by  Anthony  k 
Wood  to  have  fallen  into  vicious  and  disorderly  habits. 
Having  left  the  university  without  a  degree,  he  came  to 
London,  and  joined  his  brother  Richard,  a  barrister  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  where  he  studied  law,  and,  in  addition  to 
the  loose  courses  he  had  followed,  became  a  professed  infidel. 
After  the  death  of  his  brother,  his  father  sent  for  him  to 
Abergavenny,  where  (being  steward  to  Lord  Abergavenny) 
he  was  enabled  to  make  him  recorder  of  the  town.  Here, 
whilst  returning  home  from  holding  a  court  at  a  distant 
place,  a  miraculous  escape  from  drowning  recalled  him  to  a 
sense  of  religion,  and  made  him  ultimately  desirous,  in 
some  way,  to  enter  its  service.  After  much  meditation,  he 
became  convinced  that  there  was  no  safety  but  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church ;  and,  taking  a  journey  to  London,  he  feU  in 
with  some  Benedictine  fathers  of  the  Uassine  congregation, 
with  one  of  whom  he  shortly  after  repaired  to  Italy.    He 

Sive  no  further  notice  of  his  intentions  to  his  father  than 
at  he  was  going  to  travel.  Arriving  at  Padua,  he  was 
received  and  admitted  to  the  habit  of  religion  by  the  abbot 
of  Justina,  27th  May,  1605,  about  which  time  he  changed 
his  name  from  David  to  Augustine  Baker.  After  his  no- 
viciate, a  fit  of  sickness  rendering  it  necessary  that  he  should 
try  the  effect  of  his  native  air,  he  returned  to  England, 
wnere  he  arrived  just  in  time  to  reconcile  his  father,  who 
was  dying,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Having  performed 
the  last  offices  to  his  &ther,  provided  for  his  moUxer,  and 


disposed  of  his  own  estate.  Wood  says  'he  made  his  pro- 
fession of  a  religious  state  to  the  fathers  of  the  Italian  con- 
gregation, to  whom  he  gave  an  account  of  his  temporsls.* 
Alter  this  he  resided  partly  in  London  and  partly  with  Ro- 
man Catholic  families  in  the  country  for  some  years,  pro- 
fessing his  religion  as  openly  as  could  be  done  with  safety. 
He  then  retired  for  a  time  to  Douay.  Subsequently  he 
became  the  spiritual  director  of  the  convent  of  English 
Benedictine  nuns  at  Cambray,  and  also  their  confessor, 
with  whom  he  passed  nine  years,  and  then  again  returned 
to  Douay. 

About  1621  an  employment  was  recommended  to  him 
by  the  superiors  of  his  order,  that  of  searching  after  and 
transcribing  the  records  of  the  antient  congregation  of  the 
black  or  Benedictine  monks  in  England.  His  collections 
on  this  subject  filled  six  volumes  in  folio.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  lost ;  but  father  Clement  Reyner's  Jpostolatut 
Benedictinorum  in  Anglia,  fol.,  Duac.  1626,  was  arranged 
and  methodized  &om  tnem ;  and  they  supplied  many  of  the 
materials  of  Cressy's  Church  Hutory,  foL  Roan,  1C68. 
Baker's  religious  treatises,  which  were  numerous,  though 
none  were  ever  published,  filled  nine  folio  volumes  of  mauu- 
script:  tiiese,  in  Wood's  time,  were  preserved  in  the  monas- 
tery of  the  English  Benedictine  nuns  at  Cambray,  and 
Wood  has  recorded  many  of  their  titles. 

Among  the  names  of  the  literary  friends  of  Baker,  those 
of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Selden,  Cam- 
den, and  Godwin,  are  especially  recorded.  The  exact  time 
of  his  last  return  to  England  is  not  meutioned.  He  died  in 
Graves  Inn  Lane,  August  9th,  1641,  and  was  buried  at  St 
Andrew's,  Holborn.  Father  Austin  Baker  is  often  men- 
tioned with  great  respect  by  Dame  Gertrude  More,  in  her 
Spiritual  Exercises.  (Wood's  Athena  Oxon,  edit.  Bliss, 
vol.  iii.  col.  7 ;  Grainger,  vol.  ii.  p.  200 ;  Chalmers's  Biogr. 
Diet.,  vol.  iii.  p.  333.) 

BAKER,  HENRY,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  microscopic  observations,  was  the  son 
of  William  Baker,  a  clerk  m  chancery*  he  was  bom 
on  the  8th  May,  1698,  in  Chancery-lane,  London.  In 
1 713  he  was  placed  with  a  bookseller,  whom  he  left  in  1720 
to  reside  with  Mr.  John  Forster,  an  attorney.  Here  he 
first  practised  tuition  on  the  deaf  and  dumb,  an  employment 
which  he  afterwards  followed  with  so  much  success,  his  first 
pupil  being  Mr.  Forster's  daughter.  The  names  of  some  of 
the  first  families  in  the  land  are  to  be  found  among  hia 
scholars ;  but  he  seems  not  to  have  been  very  solicitous  that 
mankind  in  general  should  profit  by  his  power  of  communi- 
cating ideas  to  these  unfortunate  objects,  for  he  is  said  to 
have  reouired  a  bond  for  1 00/.  firom  each  pupil  not  to  mention 
his  method  of  teaching.  In  1724  and  1725  he  published 
some  poems,  sufficiency  licentious ;  and  firom  that  time  to 
1 737  his  labours  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  Uterary,  and  not 
calculated  to  add  a  great  deal  to  his  fame.  In  1 729  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Daniel  Defiie,  and  in 
1740  was  elected  first  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
and  soon  after  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.    He  now  gave 

S roof  of  his  talent  for  accurately  observing  ol^jects  of  natural 
istory,  a  turn  for  which  he  showed  at  a  very  early  period 
of  his  life ;  and,  about  two  years  after  his  election  he  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  The  Microscope  made  Easy,  which 
was  followed  by  his  Employment  for  the  Microscope.  In 
1744  he  received  from  the  hands  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Copley  medal,  for  his  micro- 
scopical experiments  on  the  crystallizations  and  configura- 
tions of  saline  particles. 

His  experiments  upon  the  fresh-water  polype,  Hytb-a  tin- 
dis,  and  upon  other  minute  animals,  are  very  curious  and 
instructive;  and  though  he  was  censured  bv  men  of  small 
minds  as  an  observer  of  httle  things,  his  observations  are 
still  valued,  while  their  names  are  forgotten,  or  only  remem 
bered  with  contempt.  Dr.  Hill,  a  disappointed  candidate 
for  a  fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society,  ^o  bad  been  under 
great  obligations  to  him,  was  one  of  these  cavillers. 

Henry  Baker  died  in  the  Strand  on  the  25th  November, 
1 774,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  having  survived  his  wife, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand. 

Hia  collection  of  natural  productions,  with  some  anti- 
quities, &c.,  occupied  ten  days  in  the  sale,  which  took  place 
in  1775. 

The  larger  Alpine  strawberry  and  the  true  rhubarb 
iRheum  palmatum)  were  introduced  by  him  into  this  Mun- 
try :  he  also  made  us  acquainted  with  the  history  of  tno 
Coccus  Polonicus,  or  cochineal  of  the  north,  tnosouttea 
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by  Dr.  Wolfe.  This  cocctu  was  generally  used  as  one  of 
the  principal  kinds  of  scarlet  dye  before  the  discovery  of 
South  America. 

The  following  'cautions  in  viewing  objects/  from  his  Mi- 
crogeope  made  EasVt  are  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
those  who  pursue  their  inquiries  even  with  the  improved 
instruments  of  the  present  day. 

*  Beware  of  determining  and  declaring  your  opinion  sud- 
denly on  any  object ;  for  imagination  often  gets  the  start  of 
judgment,  and  makes  people  believe  they  see  things,  which 
better  observations  will  convince  them  could  not  possibly  be 
seen:  therefore  assert  nothing  till  after  repeated  experi- 
ments and  examinations,  in  all  lights,  and  in  all  positions. 

*  When  you  employ  the  microscope,  shake  off  all  preju- 
dice, nor  harbour  any  favourite  opinions ;  for,  if  you  do,  it  is 
not  unlikely  Fancy  will  betray  you  into  error,  and  make 
you  think  you  see  what  you  would  wish  to  see. 

*  Remember  that  truth  alone  is  the  matter  you  are  in 
search  a(ter ;  and  if  you  have  been  mistaken,  let  not  vanity 
seduce  you  to  persist  in  your  mistake.* 

BAKER,  SIR  RICHARD,  the  author  of  the  Chronicle 
of  the  Kingg  of  England  known  by  his  name,  was  born 
about  the  year  1 568.  Wood  {Athemx  Occomenses),  and  the 
writer  of  the  article '  Sir  Richard  Baker,*  in  the  Biographta 
Briianniea,  make  Sissinghurst,  in  Kent,  his  birth-place; 
but  Fuller,  who  speaks  of  him  as  a  personal  acquaintance, 
in  his  EnglUh  fVorthies,  states  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Oxfordshire.  He  was  descended  from  Sir  John  Baker, 
who  filled  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Excheguer  to 
Henry  VIII. ;  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford ; 
knighted  in  1603 ;  and  married  and  settled  in  Oxfordshire 
before  the  year  1 620.  Having  got  into  pecuniary  difficulties, 
as  it  should  seem,  soon  after  his  marriage,  he  was  thrown 
into  the  Fleet  Prison,  where  he  spent  the  remaining  years 
of  his  life,  and  died  in  the  year  1 644-5  in  a  state  of  extreme 
poverty.  It  was  during  his  imprisonment  and  as  a  means 
of  subsistence  that  he  wrote  his  Chronicle  and  various 
other  works;  a  circumstance  which  should,  perhaps,  induce 
us  to  judge  leniently  of  their  imperfections. 

Of  the  Chronicle,  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works,  the 
author  has  himself  said,  '  that  it  was  collected  with  so  great 
care  and  diligence,  that  if  all  other  of  our  chronicles  should 
be  lost,  this  only  would  be  sufficient  to  inform  posterity  of 
all  passages  worthy  or  memorable  to  be  known.'  Baker's 
Chronicle  is  by  no  means  entitled  to  this  high  commend- 
ation; at  the  sama  time,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the 
great  popularity  which  it  enjoyed  for  more  than  a  century 
a(ter  its  pubhcation  (1641)  among  the  squires  and  antient 
gentlewomen  of  the  school  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  The 
manner  was  new,  and  as  the  sarcastic  author  of  the  Histo- 
rical Library  remarked,  *  pleasing  to  the  rabble ; '  meaning, 
by  the  term  '  rabble,*  all  persons  not  eminently  learned. 
HoUinshed  was  too  bulky,  and  Speed  too  dull  a  writer  to  be 
popular ;  and  Sir  Richard's  residence  in  the  Fleet  was  not 
very  compatible  with  those  numerous  references  to  autho- 
rities and  antiquarian  researches  which  find  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  learned  men,  but  perplex  and  weary  the  general 
reader.  Though  full  of  errors.  Baker  s  Chronicle  was  long 
the  text  book  of  English  history  to  country  gentlemen  and 
their  families,  and  has  given  more  pleasure  and  perhaps 
diffused  more  knowledge  than  historical  works  of  far 
h  i  gher  pretensions.  It  is  now  little  read.  The  other  works 
of  Sir  R.  Baker  are  mostly  of  a  devotional  character; — 
Meditations  and  Disquisitions  on  the  Lords  Prayer  and 
on  the  Psalms ;  Meditations  and  Prayers  for  tne  Seven 
Days  of  the  Week;  An  Apology  for  Laymen  tmriting  on 
Divinity  ;  A  Soliloquy  on  the  Soul,  or  a  Pillar  qf  Thought ; 
Meditations  on  the  Fall  of  Lud/er ;  and  various  transla- 
tions. He  also,  in  a  posthumous  work,  the  Theatrum  Redi- 
vivum,  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Fathers  were  not  so 
opposed  to  dramatic  representations,  as  Prynne  had  repre- 
sented in  his  HistriO'Mastix, 

(Wood's  A  thence  Oxonienses ;  Fuller  s  English  Worthies ; 
and  the  Biographia  Britannica.  Tho  writer  of  the  notice 
of  Sir  Richud  Baker,  in  the  last-named  work,  makes  some 
statements,  on  the  authority  of  Wood,  which  we  cannot  find 
in  him ;  and  erroneously  represents  the  Theatrum  Trium' 
plians  as  a  different  work  from  the  Theatrum  Redivivum, 
The  second  title  was  a  bookseller's  trick  to  dispose  of  some 
copies  of  the  Redivivum  that  lay  on  his  hands.  The  work 
was  fir:it  published  in  1662.  Baker's  Chronicle  brought  the 
history  of  England  down  to  the  death  of  James :  he  wrote 
also  a  few  lines  of  the  reign  of  Charlea  1.,  by  way  of  intro- 


duction. A  fourth  edition  of  the  Chronicle  was  made  and 
published  in  1 665  by  Edward  Phillips,  the  nephew  of  Milton, 
which  brought  the  work  down  to  the  coronation  of  Charles 
II.  Phillips  says  (the  Epistle  to  the  Reader)  that  as  to  the 
transactions  of  Monk  (Duke  of  Albemarle)  he  had  permis- 
sion to  make  use  of  his  '  Excellencie*s  own  papers,  and  seve- 
ral other  private  collections  of  persons  active  with  him  in 
that  service.* 

BAKER,  THOMAS,  the  Cambridge  antiquary,  was 
bom  at  Crooke,  in  the  parish  of  Lanchester,  near  Durham, 
September  14  th,  1656.  His  father  was  George  Baker,  Esq., 
and  his  grandfather  Sir  George  Baker,  Knight,  recorder  of 
Newcastle.  He  was  educated  in  the  free-school  at  Dur- 
>  ham,  and  afterwards  sent,  with  his  elder  brother  George,  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  pensioner  at  St.  John's 
College,  July  9th,  1674,  and  was  elected  fellow  of  his  col- 
lege upon  Dr.  Ashton's  foundation  in  the  month  of  March, 
1679.  Having  applied  himself  with  assiduity  to  his  studies, 
he  entered  into  orders  in  1685,  and  in  June,  1687,  was 
collated  by  Lord  Crew,  then  bishop  of  Durham,  to  the 
rectory  of  Long  Newton  in  that  diocese,  which  he  cheer- 
fully resi$;ned  in  1690,  upon  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  to 
King  William.  He  now  retired  to  his  fellowship  at  St. 
Johns,  in  which  he  was  protected  till  January  20th,  1717, 
when  again  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  to  a  new  government, 
he  was  ejected  from  it,  in  company  with  several  other 
learned  men.  Mr.  Baker  retained  a  lively  sense  of  this  de- 
privation, which  he  particularly  expressed  by  writing  in  the 
blank  leaves  of  all  the  books  which  he  afterwards  gave  to 
the  college,  '  Tho.  Baker  Coll.  Jo.  socius  ejectus.'  He  was 
the  more  offended  because  he  thought  the  master  of  the 
college.  Dr.  Jenkyns,  might  have  screened  him  by  conniv- 
ance, as  he  had  done  in  the  preceding  reign.  Whiston 
(Memoir  of  his  own  Life  and  Writings,  2nd  edit.  p.  29) 
says  that,  after  the  death  of  King  James  II«,  Mr.  Baker  had 
some  thoughts  of  taking  the  oaws  to  the  government,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  abjuration  oath  being  also  enjoined, 
which  put  an  end  to  his  deUberations  on  the  subject.  After 
his  ejectment,  he  still  kept  his  chambers  in  St.  John's 
College,  and  resided  there  as  a  commoner-master  during 
the  remamder  of  his  life.  An  annuity  of  40/.  a-year  was 
at  first  his  only  subsistence  after  the  loss  of  his  fellowship. 
(Masters' s  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Baker,  p.  37.)  The  Bio- 
grophia  Britannica,  however,  says  that, '  though  he  lost  his 
fellowship,  it  appears  that  this  was  in  part  made  up  to  him 
bv  the  generosity  of  a  friend.  The  celebrated  Matthew 
Prior,  not  scrupling  the  oaths,  or  needing  the  profits  of  a 
fellowship,  took  the  oaths,  kept  his  fellowship,  and  gave 
Mr.  Baker  the  profits  of  it'  (Biogr,  Brit,  edit.  1778,  vol.  i. 
p.  5,  from  a  communication  to  the  Rev.  R.  Robinson,  of 
Chesterford,  by  Dr.  Goddard,  master  of  Clare  Hall.)  Cole, 
in  his  MSS.,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  149,  doubts  this  fact,  but  says 
that  Edward,  the  second  Lord  Oxford  of  the  Harley  family, 
certainly  gave  him  continued  assistance. 

Dr.  Heberden,  who  attended  him,  communicated  a  me- 
morandum of  the  last  illness  and  death  of  Mr.  Baker,  which 
he  had  taken  at  the  time,  to  Mr.  Cole,  in  a  letter  dated 
13th  October,  1777,  still  preserved  among  Cole's  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Baker  died  July  2,  1740,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  John's  outer  chapel,  near  the  monument 
of  Mr.  Ashton,  who  founded  his  fellowship. 

Being  appointed  one  of  the  estl^cutors  of  nis  elder  brother's 
will,  by  which  a  large  sum  was  bequeathed  to  pious  uses, 
he  prevailed  on  the  other  two  executors,  who  were  his  other 
brother,  Francis,  and  the  Hon.  Charles  Montague,  to  lay 
out  1310/.  of  the  money  upon  an  estate  to  be  settled  upon 
St.  John's  College  for  six  exhibitioners.  The  right  of  dis- 
posal of  them  was  reserved  to  himself  during  his  life,  and 
afterwards  vested  in  the  master  and  eight  senior  fellows  of 
the  college.  Mr.  Baker  likewise  gave  the  college  100/.  for 
the  consideration  of  six  pounds  a-year  (then  legal  interest) 
for  his  life ;  and  to  the  library  several  choice  books,  both 
printed  and  manuscript ;  medals  and  coins ;  besides  what 
he  left  to  it  by  his  will,  which  were  *  all  such  books,  printed 
and  manuscript,  as  he  had,  and  were  wanting  there. 

All  that  Mr.  Baker  printed  was,  I .  *  The  preface  to  Bishop 
Fisher's  funeral  sermon  for  Margaret,  Countess  of  Rich- 
mond and  Derby,'  8vo.  Lond.  1 708 ;  2. '  Reflections  on 
learning,  showing  the  insufficiency  thereof  in  its  several 
particulars,  in  order  to  evince  the  usefulness  and  necessity 
of  revelation,'  8vo.  Lond.  1 7 1 0,  which  went  through  eight 
editions :  both  works  were  without  Ins  name. 

His  manvucript  collections  relative  to  the  histozy  and  ua» 
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tiquities  of  the  XJniversity  of  Cambridge  fonned  the  ffreat 
labour  of  bis  life,  and  chiefly  entitle  him  to  a  notice  here. 
They  amount  to  thirty-nine  volumes  in  folio,  and  three  in 
quarto,  closely  written ;  and  are  divided  between  the  British 
Museum  and  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge.  The  former 
possesses  twenty-three  volumes,  which  he  bequeathed  to 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  his  friend  and  patron  ;  the  latter,  six- 
teen in  folio  and  three  in  quarto,  which  he  bequeathed  to 
the  University.  A  minute  account  of  the  contents  of  every 
volume  will  be  found  in  the  ^  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Baker^s  MS.  Collections*  appended  to  Masters*8  Memoir 
of  him,  and  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  vol.  i.  p.  52 1-525. 
See  also  the  catalogue  orthe  Harleian  Manuscripts  for  the 
contents  of  those  deposited  in  the  Museum. 

The  assistance  which  Mr.  Baker  gave  to  his  contempo- 
raries engaged  in  literary  pursuits  was  valuable  and  exten- 
sive ;  such  aid  is  more  nartlcularly  acknowledged  by  Walker 
in  his  Silverings  of  the  Clergy,  by  Bishop  Burnet,  Arch- 
bishop Wake,  Strype,  Thomas  Heame,  Professor  Ward, 
Browne  Willis,  Peck,  Le  Neve,  Bishop  Kennet,  Dr.  Con- 
yers  Middleton,  Dr.  Waterland,  Dr.  Zach.  Grey,  &c.  The 
Society  of  Antiquaries  have  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Baker,  and 
there  is  another  in  the  picture-gallery  at  Oxford. 

For  the  particulars  ot  Mr.  Baker*s  life  here  recorded  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Biographia  Britannica^  as  already  re- 
ferred to ;  to  Masters's  Memoirs  drawn  from  the  Papers  of 
Dr,  Zach,  Grey,  8vo.  Cambr.  1 784 ;  Chalmers's  Biogr, 
Diet,  vol.  iii.  p.  344-350 ;  and  CoWs  MS,  Collections,  Brit. 
Mus.  vol.  xxiiL,  xxvii.,  xxx.,  xxxi.,  with  his  Athen.  Cantabr. 
lett.  B.  In  the  second  volume  of  Lord  Orford's  works,  p. 
339,  is  a  life  of  Baker,  but  erroneous  and  dippant :  nothing 
has  been  drawn  from  it  for  the  present  account. 

BAKE  WELL,  a  parish  and  market-town  in  the  hundred 
of  High  Peak,  and  county  of  Derby.  The  parish  compre- 
hends fifteen  townships,  and  contains  a  population  of  9503. 

The  town  of  Bakewell  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  first 
mentioned  in  tlie  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder,  who,  according 
to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  in  the  year  924,  marched  with  his 
array  from  Nottingham  to  Badecanwillan,  which  was  the 
original  name  of  Bakewell.  Edward,  in  the  same  year, 
ordered  a  '  castle  *  to  be  built  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
has  generally  been  translated  a  burgh  or  town  (see  Lysons  8 
Magna  Britannia,  vol.  v.,  p.  24.)  The  Castle  Hill  is  a 
knoll  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Wye,  opposite  the  bridge : 
it  retains  traces  of  the  keep,  &c.  Bakewell  stands  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Wye,  about  two  miles  above  its  influx  into 
the  Derwent  According  to  Camden,  it  derives  its  name 
from  a  mineral  spring  and  an  antient  bath  in  the  place, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  known  to  the  Romans. 
*  The  latter  spring/  says  the  same  authority,  *  bubbles  up 
warm  water,  which  is  found  by  experience  to  be  good  for 
the  stomach,  nerveSf  and  the  whole  body  .*  In  the  Ikmiesday 
Survey,  tbe  name  of  the  place  is  wntten  Badequella,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  corrupted  to  that  of  Bauquelle,  whence 
the  change  to  its  present  name  was  very  easy  and  natural. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  Bakewell  was  a  Roman 
station,  A  Roman  altar  was  discovered  in  the  meadows 
about  a  mile  south  of  Bakewell,  near  Haddon :  it  is  at 
present  on  the  porch  of  the  old  dining-room  at  Haddon. 

William  the  Conqueror  gave  Bakewell  to  his  natural  son 
William  Peverell.  The  son  of  the  latter  having  forfeited 
all  his  heritable  property  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  Xing 
John,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  granted  the 
manor  of  Bakewell  to  Ralph  Gemon,  in  whose  family  it 
remained  for  some  time.  From  the  Gernons,  it  came  by 
marriage  ultimately  to  Sir  Roger  Wentworth,  who  sold  it, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL,  to  the  Vernon  family,  who 
afterwards  disposed  of  it  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  in  which 
family  it  still  remains.  Bakewell  had  a  baihff  and  burgesses 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  but  it  never  sent  members  to 
parliament.  In  the  town  there  is  a  cotton  manufactory, 
established  by  the  late  Sir  R.  Arkwright,  which  carries  on 
business  to  a  considerable  extent.  A  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  employed  in  the  lead  mines  and  stone  qudrries 
irhich  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  parish  church, 
which  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  an  antient  and  handsome 
structure,  situated  on  an  eminence.  The  workmanship 
exhibits  specimens  of  the  style  of  three  different  periods.  It 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  had  once  an  octagonal 
tower  in  the  centre,  from  which  a  lofty  spire  rose ;  but  the 
tower  and  spire  have  been  taken  down.  The  western  part 
of  the  nave  is  of  plain  Saxon  architecture ;  but  the  external 
flich  of  the  west  door-way  is  enricbe4  with  Saxou  orna- 


ments. The  rest  of  the  buildine  is  in  the  Gothic  style. 
The  west  part  of  the  present  churcn  is  probably  as  old  as  ^ 
eleventh  century.  Part  of  it  was  built  in  the  thirteenth, 
part  in  the  fourteenth,  but  the  greatest  part  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  In  the  interior  of  the  church,  against  an  arch  on 
the  south  side  of  the  nave,  is  a  very  curious  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  Grodfrey  Fo^ambe  and  his  lady.  The 
former  died  in  1376,  and  the  latter  in  1383.  They  were  the 
founders  of  a  chantrv  in  Bakewell  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
which  was  destroyed  at  the  Reformation.  The  monument, 
though  somewhat  defaced  by  time,  is  still  remarkably  beau- 
tiful. The  arms  upon  it  are  evidently  those  of  Foljambe  and 
Darley.  The  figures  are  halMengtn,  and  rather  smaller 
than  life.  They  are  carved  in  alabaster  in  alto-hlieTo, 
under  a  canopy.  (See  Lysonss  Jftfa^a^rt/ciiinM.)  Indie 
vestiy,  within  the  south  transept  of  the  church,  is  a  monu- 
ment, with  the  effigies  in  alabaster,  of  a  knight  in  plate 
armour,  mail  gorget,  and  pointed  helmet,  with  a  richly-or- 
mented  bandeau,  his  pillow  supported  by  angels.  AccoidiDi; 
to  tradition,  and  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  anti- 
quarians, this  monument  is  that  of  Sir  Tbomas  Wendedey, 
fenerallv  called  Wensley,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  reign  of 
[enry  IV.,  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury.  In  the  middle  of 
the  chancel  are  the  tombs  of  several  individuals  of  dis- 
tinction. 

In  the  parish  of  ifakewell.  which  is  the  most  extensive 
in  the  county,  being  more  than  twenty  miles  in  length  and 
upwards  of  eight  in  breadth,  there  are  nine  parochial  cha- 
pelries,  besides  several  places  of  worship  for  Dissenters. 
It  is  stated  in  the  Domesday  Survey  to  have  had  two 
priests.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  King  John  granted 
the  church  of  Bakewell,  then  collegiate,  with  its  prebends 
and  other  appurtenances,  to  the  eanons  of  Lichfield,  to 
whom  it  was  afterwards  appropriated.  At  that  time  there 
were  three  priests  who  constantly  officiated  in  the  church, 
and  for  whom  a  sufficient  maintenance  was  provided.  In 
consequence  of  the  above  grant,  one  of  the  prebendaries  of 
Lichfield  engaged  to  say  mass  for  the  souls  of  th(  king  and 
his  ancestors,  m  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  In  tlie  year 
1260  a  complaint  was  made  to  the  then  Afchbisbop  of 
Canterbury,  that  the  deacxsn  and  sub-deacon  of  the  church 
of  Bakewell,  then  celebrated  for  its  riches,  were  so  indiffi^ 
rently  provided  for,  that  they  were  obliged  to  beg  their  bread, 
in  consequence  of  which  that  prelate  ordained,  in  the  same 
year,  that  they  should  eat  at  the  \icar*s  table,  in  considera- 
tion of  which  he  was  allowed  ten  marks  per  annum  out  of 
the  rectory,  in  addition  to  the  twenty  marks  which  he  pre- 
riously  received  yearly  for  the  perfoi'inance  of  his  clerical 
duties.  The  annual  allowance  to  the  deacon  for  clothes  wa$ 
a  mark,  and  ten  shillings  were  given  to  the  sub-deacon  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  patronage  of  the  vicarage  of  Bake- 
well  still  belongs  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lichfield. 

The  weekly  market  of  Bakewell  was  fornierly  held  on 
Monday  ;  but  for  the  last  thirty  years  it  has  been  held 
on  Friday.  Very  little  business  of  any  kind  is  done  in 
it.  Bakewell  has  a  free-school  of  antient  date,  which  is  now 
kept  in  the  town-hall.  Chatsworth  House,  the  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  is  about  three  miles  from  Bake- 
well.  This  splendid  mansion  was  built  by  William,  the 
first  duke  who  bore  that  name.  It  was  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  mansion  built  by  Sir  William  Cavendish  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  which  Mar>'  of 
Scotland  was  imprisoned  for  thirteen  years.  The  present 
edifice  was  begun  in  1687  and  completed  in  1706 ;  but  ^nvat 
additions  have  been  recently  made  to  it.  It  stands  on  a  gentle 
acclivity  near  the  bottom  of  a  high  hill,  which  is  richly 
covered  with  wood.  The  situation  is  extremely  beautiful. 
The  river  Derwent  runs  before  tlie  principal  front  There  is  a 
handsome  stone  bridge  over  the  Derwent  immediately  ifl 
front  of  Chatsworth  House.  The  house  is  decorated  with 
Ionic  columns,  and  has  a  flat  roof,  surrounded  bv  a  neat 
balustrade.  Its  form  is  nearly  a  square  of  190  feet,  in- 
closing a  spacious  quadrangular  court.  In  the  centre  of 
the  court  is  a  fountain,  with  a  statue  of  Orpheus.  The 
grand  entrance  is  on  the  west,  by  a  grand  flight  of  stejw 
to  a  terrace  which  extends  the  length  of  the  whole  building. 
Verrio  painted  the  ceilings,  &c.,  and  Cibber  executed  the 
statues.  The  water-works  are  not  equalled  by  any  in  Europe, 
except  those  of  Versailles,  One  fountain  throws  up  water 
to  the  height  of  ninety  feet 

About  two  miles  sOuth  of  Bakewell  is  Haddon  Hall,  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  It  stands  on  a  Ma 
eminence  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Wye,  and  overlooks 
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the  beautiful  vale  of  HaddoD.  Haddon  Hall  is  tlie  most 
complete  of  our  antient  baronial  residences  now  remaining. 
Though  not  now  inhabited,  it  is  in  a  state  of  excellent 
repair.  It  was  erected  at  different  periods.  The  most 
antient  part  was  erected  about  the  time  of  Edward  III. : 
part  is  of  Henry  VI.'s  time  ;  and  the  most  modem  part 
was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was 
acquired  by  the  Rutland  family  in  the  reign  of  that  queen 
by  the  marriage  of  Sir  John  Manners  with  one  of  the  co- 
heiresses of  Sir  George  Vernon,  to  whose  family  it  then 
belonged. 

Bakewell  is  145  miles  N.N  .W.  of  London,  and  2«N.N.W. 
of  Derby.  The  population  in  1831  was  1898.  (See  Cam- 
den's Britannia;  Lysons's  Magna  Britannia;  Glover's 
Derbyshire;  Beauties  qf  England  and  Wales;  Popula- 
tion Reports.) 

BAKEWELL,  ROBERT,  a  celebrated  agriculturist 
and  improver  of  live-stock.  He  was  born,  about  the  year 
1 7*25,  at  Dishley,  in  Leicestershire,  and  died  there  in  the 
year  1 795.  Though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  contributed 
anything  to  literature,  even  on  the  subjects  to  which  he 
devoted  his  hfe,  his  efforts,  particularly  to  improve  the  breed 
of  sheep,  procured  for  him  a  widely-extencled  reputation ; 
the  cross-breed  which  he  introduced  is  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  Dishley  or  New  Leicestershire  breed.  Be 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  Mr.  Robert  Bakewell,  who,  in 
1808,  published  •  Observations  on  Wool,'  with  notes  by 
Lord  Soraerville. 

BAKTCHISSARAl  (or   BAKTSHE-SERAI),     the 
*  Palace  of  the  Gardens,'  a  Tartar  town  of  the  Crimea,  of 
whose  khans  it  was  formerly  the  capital ;  now  included  in 
the  circle  of  Akmetshet,  or  Simferopol,  which  forms  part  of 
the  Russian  government  of  Tauria,    It  is  situated  m  44° 
59'  N.  lat,  and  33*  54'  E.  long.,  in  a  long,  deep  valley,  be- 
tween two  considerable  mountains*  and  is  built  in  an  irre- 
^lar  manner  upon  each  side  of  the  sloping  ground  which 
descends  to  the  Tshuruk-Su,  a  rivulet  that  nows  into  the 
Katcha.     A  stranger  on  approaching  close  to  the  spot  is 
taken  by  surprise  at  the  scene  which  breaks  upon  him ;  for 
the  town  stands  suddenly  before  him  with  its  buildings 
scattered  terrace- wise  beneath  impending  rocks  and  preci- 
pices, which  seem  to  threaten  it  with  instant  destruction. 
The  sight  of  fountains,  streams,  smiling  gardens  and  ter- 
races, intermingled  with  minarets  and  elegant  tower-shaped 
chimneys,  vineyards,  and  groups  of  Lombardy  poplars,  soon 
renders  the  first  impression  pleasing ;  but  this  is  not  con- 
firmed by  an  examination  of  the  interior  of  the  town.    The 
main  street  (for  the  remainder  are  in  general  mere  lanes 
scarcely  broad  enough  to  admit  a  cart),  which  leads  between 
rows  of  low  wooden  shops  from  the  gate  of  the  town  to  the 
celebrated  Khan  Serai,  the  residence  of  the  old  Crimean 
rulers,  and  which  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  has  scarcely  a 
window  or  door  without  its  Tartar  tenant  sitting  cross- 
legged  within  it,  too  intent  upon  his  occupation  to  notice 
what  may  be  passing  around  him.    The  most  attractive  fea- 
tures of  Baktchissarai  are  its  numerous  fountains,  mosques, 
medressi  (or  schools)  and  baths,  and  the  khan's  palace. 
The  mosques,  to  the  number  of  thirty-one,  are  mostly  con- 
structed of  freestone,  and  ornamented  with  lofty  towers  of 
elegant  appearance.    The  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews 
have  alao  several  churches  or  synagogues  in  the  town ;  and 
besides  two  baths  with  domes,  there  are  sixteen  khans  for 
the  residence  of  strangers,  or  deposit  of  merchandise,  six  of 
which  are  of  freestone,  and  of  spacious  dimensions.    In- 
eluding  seventeen  coffee-houses,  the  number  of  houses  of 
public  entertainment  is  thirty-eight,  of  shops  there   are 
about  five  hundred.    The  manufactures  of  the  town  consist 
of  Morocco-leather,  saddlery,  and  other  leather  articles; 
'  bouza,'  a  spirit  distilled  from  millet ;  silks,  knives,  woollens, 
gold   and  silver  plate,  pottery,  arms,   tobacco-pipes,   &c. 
The  population,  which  at  the  time  of  Pallas's  visit  in  1793 
amounted  to  5773,  has  nearly  doubled  itself  during  the  last 
forty  years,  and  is  at  present  estimated  at  upwards  of  11,000. 
No  Russian  is  permitted  to  settle  in  the  town,  of  which, 
under  a  ukase  dating  from  the  time  of  Catherine  IL,  none 
but  Tartars  can  become  burgesses.  Of  Greeks,  Armenians, 
and  Jews  it  contains  about  1500,  the  Jews  forming  about 
three-fourths  of  the  number:  the  remaining  inhabitants 
are  exclusively  Tartars,  whose  dialect  is  purer  than  that  of 
any  of  their  kinsmen  in  the  Crimea  :  they,  as  well  as  the 
Greeks  and  Jews,  are  governed  by  their  own  laws  and  local 
magistrates,  except  in  matters  of  police,  with  regard  to 
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Foutitaitis  have  been  erected  in  every  quarter  of  the  town^ 
and  add  to  its  salubrity  and  ornament :  the  water  in  one  of 
them  flows  through  ten  pipes,  and  falls  on  handsome  marble 
slabs,  round  which  the  Tartars  collect  four  times  a  day  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  their  ablutions  before  they  proceed  to 
prayers  in  the  neighbouring  mosques.   The  Greeks  are  con- 
fined to  a  distinct  quarter,  which  may  truly  be  designated  the 
'  stews  of  Baktche-serai/  '  The  Khan  Serai,*  or  palace  of  the 
antient  khans  of  the  Crimea,  stands  on  a  slope  nearly  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  town.    This  prodigious  range  of 
eastern  buildings,  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  princely  abodes  and 
offices,  courts  and  gardens,  fountains,  corridors,  and  halls, 
has  been  restored  to  its  former  magnificence  by  the  care  of 
the  Russian  government :  the  various  structures  which  it  in- 
closes are  roofed  with  red  tiles,  and  surmounted  with  nu- 
merous turrets,  which  answer  the  purpose  of  chimneys.    On 
entering  the  first  court,  which  is  built  upon  a  quay  on  the 
Tshuruk-  Su,  a  splendid  mosque  is  seen  on  the  left  hand, 
lower  down  lie  the  stables,  and  on  the  right  stands  the  spa- 
cious residence  of  the  khans,  one  story  in  height ;  a  collec- 
tion of  edifices  varying  both  in  elevation  and  dimensions. 
Its  front  is  furnished  with  an  iron  door,  enriched  with  parti- 
coloured arabes(j[ues,  over  which  soars  the  double-headed 
imperial  eagle,  in  place  of  the  old  Turkish  crescent.    It 
opens  upon  th^  grand  flight  of  steps  leading  to  a  splendid 
vestibule  with  floor  of  marble,  ana  over  the  door  is  sculp- 
tured an  Arabic  inscription  to  the  following  effect :  *  The 
master  of  this  door  is  the  oonqueror  of  the  surrounding  soil» 
the  mighty  lord,  Gadshy-Gerai,  son  of  the  klian  Menglk- 
Gerai  Khan.  May  God,  our  Lord,  vouchsafe  unto  the  Khaa 
Mengli-Gerai,  and  to  his  father  and  mother,  the  silt  of 
felicity  in  this  world  and  in  that  which  is  to  come  I*    In  the 
vestibule  itself  are  two  noble  fountains,  the  waters  of  which 
are  constantly  flowing  into  marble  basins ;  they  have  also  a 
long  inscription  over  them,  which  is  thus  wound  up :  '  He 
that  is  tormented  with  thirst  will  raise  his  eyes  across  the 
stream  that  flows  through  pipes  thin  as  his  finger,  and  read 
these  lines.    But  what  is  the  invitation  they  bear  ?    Come ; 
drink  ye  of  this  limpid  fount,  which  flows  from  the  purest 
of  sources ;   it  brings  you  health  !*     The    great    garden 
attached  to  the  palace  is  carefully  kept  up,  and  the  area  be-« 
hind  the  mosque  is  used  for  a  cemetery,  where  the  poplar* 
nut,  and  mulberry  are  intermixed  with  the  tombs  in  wnich 
the  khans  and  their  kindred  lie  interred.  One  of  these  mau^ 
solea  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  is  composed  of  a  gilt 
cupola,  fifteen  feet  high,  supported  by  marble  columns,  which 
the  celebrated  Kerim-Gerai  Khan  erected  to  the  memory  of 
his  beautiful  wife,  Dilara-Bikez,  a  Georgian  princess.    The 
singular '  Tshufut-Kale,'  or  Jew's  Citadel,  is  about  four  miles 
out  of  the  town,  and  one-half  of  the  road  to  it  runs  by  the  side 
of  a  perpendicular  and  natural  wall  of  rocks,  some  hundred 
feet  in  height ;  at  one  point  behind  this  barrier  is  a  deserted 
monastery  and  church,  called  the  '  Uspenki  Monastyr,'  or 
monastery  of  the  Virgins  ascension,  in  which  there   are 
habitations  for  seventy  brothers,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
This  place  is  held  in  high  veneration  among  the  people  of 
the  country  ;  and  attracts  vast  numbers  of  pilgrims.    Atier 
quitting  the  line  of  wall,  the  road  traverses  a  very  precipi- 
tous  district  to  the   '  Valley  of  Jehosaphat,*  where  the 
Jewish  cemetery  stands  with  its  grove  of  cypresses  and 
several  monuments  in  white  marble ;  from  this  valley  a 
short  but  exceedingly  steep  ascent  leads  to  the  gate  of 
Tshufut-Kale.    The  place  was  the  site  of  an  old  fortress 
constructed  by  the  Genoese  on  the  summit  of  a  rock  sur« 
rounded  by  precipices ;  it  is  a  clean  town,  inhabited  solely 
by  Karaitish  Jews  to  the  number  of  about  1200,  and  con« 
sequently  contains  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  of  thia 
sect,  whether  in  Europe  or  Asia.    They  live  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,  cleave  rigidly  to  their  antient  rules 
and  usages,  are  governed  by  their  rabbi  as  well  in  temporal 
as  spiritual  matters,  and  are  unmolested  by  any  interference 
on  tne  part  of  the  Russian  government :  their  integrity  has 
passed  into  a  proverb  among  their  neighbours :  they  de- 
serve credit  for  the  pains  they  bestow  upon  the  education  of 
their  children,  and  for  the  exemplary  life  which,  they  lead. 
They  trace  the  separation  of  their  sect  from  the  rest  of  the 
Hebrew  nation  to  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity : 
they  never  intermarry  with  strangers,  and  depend  upoa 
trade  for  their  livelihood. 

BA'KHTEGAN,  is  the  name  of  a  salt  lake  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Fars,  or  Persia  Proper.  It  seems  most  probable  that 
this  lake  lies  about  east  of  Shiraz,  but  the  distance  from  Shi- 
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Hixty  miles,  but  good  autbority  is'wantlng.  It  is  now  generally 
Called  Derya-i-Nti  iz,  or  the  Lake  of  N  iriz,  from  the  principal 
town  in  its  vicinity.  The  designation  of  *  Lake  of  Bakh- 
tegfin,'  which  the  old  eastern  geographers  have  given  it,  is 
derived  from  an  antient  village  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  said  still  to  exist  to  the  eastward  of 
Kheir.  According  to  Hamdallah  Mastaufi,  a  Persian  geo> 
grapher  quoted  by  Sir  W.  Ouseley  {Travels^  ii.  171-172), 
the  Lake  of  Bakhtegdn  is  twelve  farsangs  in  length,  and 
seven  in  breadth,  and  its  circumference  thirty-five  farsangs. 
Kinneir  (Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire^  p. 
60)  gives  it  a  circumference  of  not  more  than  twenty  far- 
sangs. The  river  Kur  (of  Fars),  better  known  under  the 
name  Band-Emir  or  Bundemir,  falls  into  it.  During  sum- 
mer the  lake  is  nearly  dry,  and  its  bottom  becomes  encrusted 
with  salt,  which  is  collected  by  the  people  who  live  on  its 
borders.  This  salt  is  esteemed  remarkably  fine  and  is  much 
used  throughout  Fars. 
BAKING.  [See  Bread,  Porcelain,  and  Sugar.] 
BAKU  or  B ADKU.  The  territory  of  this  name,  which 
is  confined  to  the  peninsula  of  Abosheron  or  Abshora,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  forms  part  of  the  con- 
quests'made  by  the  Russians  in  1805,  and  lies  to  the  north 
of  the  former  Khannat  of  Shirvan,  to  which  it  has  since 
become  an  appendage.  Besides  the  town  of  Baku,  it  con- 
tains thirty-five  villages,  and,  including  the  t(3wn,  19,000 
inhabitants ;  among  whom  Klaproth  states  that  there  are 
1000  Turcoman  families.  Their  stock,  according  to  Gamba, 
is  composed  of  500  camels,  3000  horses,  5000  oxen,  and 
4*2,000  sheep;  and  he  adds  that  there  is  no  spot  in  this 
quarter  of  the  globe  more  favourably  situated  for  carrying 
on  an  extensive  traffic  with  the  East  than  Baku  the 
capital.  Lentz,  in  his  report  upon  a  mission  into  these 
parts  in  the  year  1830,  speaks  of  the  peninsula,  though 
elevated,  as  Having  no  height  within  it  which  exceeds  1000 
feet ;  in  general,  the  soil  is  of  a  rocky  nature  and  sterile, 
without  one  attractive  spot  in  its  whole  extent,  destitute  of 
a  single  stream,  and  without  any  water  but  what  is  drawn 
from  wells,  and  this  has  a  salt  disagreeable  flavour.  Not  a 
tree  exists  upon  it ;  but  portions  of  the  territory,  we  learn 
I'rom  Georgi,  have  a  layer  of  mould  on  which  wheat,  barley, 
and  maize,  melons,  fruits,  rice,  and  cotton,  and,  on  the 
highest  ground  saffron,  are  raised.  In  some  parts,  too, 
opium  is  prepared  from  poppy-heads ;  and  a  species  of  red 
and  highly-savoury  onion,  which  is  not  found  elsewhere, 
is  cultivated  under  cover. 

Besides  the  gaseous  eruptions  proceeding  from  the  satu- 
ration of  the  soil  with  naphtha,  the  peninsula  is  celebrated 
for  numerous  volcanoes,  which  discharge  volumes  of  mud. 
One  of  the  most  violent  eruptions,  says  Lentz,  broke  out 
seven  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  town,  in  December, 
1817.  A  column  of  flame  1,230  feet  wide  in  its  greatest 
diameter  was  vomited  out,  accompanied  by  the  discharge 
of  large  stones  and  jets  of  water ;  it  lasted,  with  a  gradual 
diminution  of  its  height,  eighteen  days,  and  formed  an 
immense  field  of  mud  interspersed  with  conical  mounds, 
one  of  which  is  fifteen  feet  high,  and  still  continues  to 
emit  bubbles  several  inches  in  diameter,  at  intervals  of  a 
few  minutes.  The  height  of  this  mass  of  mud  is  815 
Paris  feet  (868  English).  Near  Baku  itself  there  is  a 
similar  volcano,  with  its  field  of  mud,  which,  M.  Lentz 
was  informed,  dates  also  from  the  year  1817.  The  penin- 
sula is,  however,  better  known  for  the  superabundance 
of  naphtha,  with  whicb  its  soil  is  charged,  particularly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  It  not  only  streams 
spontaneously  through  the  surface,  but  rises  wherever  a 
hole  is  bored.  It  is  of  two  descriptions,  black  and  white ; 
and  its  principal  sources  are  situated,  according  to  Colonel 
Rottiers,  at  a  spot  called  Balegan,  about  ten  versts  (six 
miles)  from  Baku :  *  it  appears,*  says  he,  '  to  undergo  dis- 
tillation AS  it  ascends  to  the  surface,  and  thence  falls  down 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  into  reservoirs,  constructed 
at  some  unknown  period.  It  is  conjectured,  that  entire 
forests  of  resinous  trees  were  once  ingulphed  by  some 
violent  efibrt  of  nature,  and  that  their  decomposition  is  the 
origin  of  this  inflammable  liquid.  The  colour  of  the  oil  is 
l)lack,  but  it  shines  with  a  reddish  tint  when  the  sun's  rays 
arc  upon  it.*  He  observes,  that  the  natives  use  it  for  burning 
as  a  light,  and  coat  their  roofs  with  it.  '  Not  far  from  the 
same  spot,  a  spring  of  white  oil  gushes  out  from  the  foot  of 
a  hill.  It  readily  inflames  and  bums  on  the  surface  of  the 
-water,  and  in  calm  weather  the  people  of  the  country  amuse 
themselves  by  pouring  whole  tons  of  it  into  a  bay  of  the 


Caspian ;  they  then  set  fire  to  it,  and  it  is  borne  out  of 
sight,  giving  the  waves  the  appearance  of  a  sea  of  fin. 
Our  finest  illuminations  and  fireworks  sink  into  insigni- 
ficance when  compared  with  this  splendid  exhibition/  The 
whole  of  these  naphtha  springs  belong  to  the  government; 
and  in  1 820  were  rented  by  an  Armenian  for  52,000  silver 
roubles  (about  8200/.').  The  weavers  and  other  poor  persons 
of  the  neighbourhood  obtain  a  cheap  light,  and  abundance 
of  heat  for  cooking,  by  driving  a  clay-pipe  or  hollow  reed, 
steeped  in  lime-water,  into  the  ground  on  which  their 
dwelling  stands,  and  setting  fire  to  the  gas  which  rises 
through  it.  The  Persian  Ghebers,  or  fire-worshippers,  who 
sojourn  in  this  quarter,  bottle  the  gas  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  it  to  distant  connexions  in  th^ir  native  country, 
as  it  is  found  to  retain  its  inflammable  qualities  for  months 
together ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Atecshiah  employ  it  as  fuel 
for  their  lime-kilns  and  for  consuming  the  remains  of  their 
relatives,  as  well  as  instead  of  wood,  coals,  or  lamps.  Both 
Reineggs  and  Rottiers  describe  the  Asjur-Meisjan,  or  burn- 
ing field,  near  Baku ;  it  is  a  hollow  expanse  full  of  fissures, 
and  coated  with  white  sand  and  grey  dust,  in  which  particles 
of  sulphur  abound.  Some  fissures  are  seen  burning,  some 
smothering,  and  others  sending  naphtha  vapours.  There  is 
a  boiling  lake  too,  not  far  from  the  town,  which  is  in  con- 
stant motion,  and  emits  a  flame  altogether  devoid  of  heat. 
'  After  the  warm  showers  of  autumn,*  observes  Rottiers, 
'  when  the  atmosphere  is  scorching,  the  whole  surrounding 
country  appears  to  be  on  fire,  and  it  frequently  rolls  alon^r 
the  mountains  in  enormous  masses  and  with  incredible 
velocity.  At  other  times  it  stands  motionless.  In  October 
and  November,  the  moon  being  bright,  an  illumination  of  a 
brilliant  azure  tint  lights  up  the  whole  horizon  in  the  west. 
Mount  Soghda-Ku  (the  Mount  of  Paradise,  a  promontory 
of  the  Caucasian  range)  is  also  clothed  at  times  in  a  similar 
sheet  of  flame ;  but  on  these  occasions  it  never  descends 
into  the  plain  country.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  night  be 
dark,  innumerable  jets  of  flame,  sometimes  isolated,  and  at 
others  in  masses,  cover  all  the  low  ground,  leaving  the 
mountains  in  obscurity.  The  fire  does  not  burn,  and  when 
in  the  midst  of  what  every  one  would  conceive  to  be  a 
devouring  element,  it  is  impossible  to  detect  the  least  beat 
in  it.  The  reeds  and  grass  are  no  ways  affected  by  it ;  and 
I  remarked,  during  these  fantastic  conflagrations,  that  the 
empty  tube  of  my  barometer  seemed  more  particularly  as  if 
on  fire ;  whence  I  am  disposed  to  regard  the  whole  pheno' 
menon  as  connected  with  electricity.  In  such  a  region  9S 
this,  one  might  well  be  tempted  to  become  a  Gheber  one's 
self.*  These  appearances  never  occur  when  the  wind  blovs 
from  the  east.  In  antient  times,  the  burning  field  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  Ateshyahs,  or  shrines  of  Grace, 
among  the  Ghebers  or  Parses;  it  was  a  spot  to  which 
thousands  of  pilgrims  resorted ;  another  Mecca  or  Jera- 
salcm,  where  the  fire-worshipper  purified  himself  from 
mortal  stain  previous  to  the  aays  of  Shah  Abbas'  relent- 
less persecutions.  A  few  adherents  of  this  sect,  who  are 
thinly  scattered  over  the  south  of  Persia,  the  Malabar  coast, 
and  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  find  their  way  finom  time  to 
time  to  the  Atecshyah  of  Baku,  which  lies  about  ten  miles 
from  the  town,  and  pass  five,  seven,  or  ten  years  on  the 
spot^  the  term  being  regulated  by  the  degree  of  their 
anxiety  to  acquire  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  sanctity 
among  their  countrymen.  Here  they  spend  their  days  in 
worshipping  the  sacred  fire,  in  praying,  and  penitential  exer- 
cises. Gamba  describes  the  place  as  a  walled  quadranglei 
with  an  altar  raised  on  a  flight  of  steps  in  the  centre.  At 
each  of  the  four  corners  stands  a  chimney,  five  and  twenty 
feet  in  height,  from  which  issues  a  flame  three  feet  in 
length.  The  walls  of  the  sanctuary  are  surrounded  by 
twenty  cells  or  more,  where  the  priests  and  Ghebers  reside : 
the  cells  were  kept  very  clean,  and  their  tenants  had  a  dark 
complexion  and  emaciated  appearance:  some  were  closely 
wrapped  in  a  cotton  garment,  and  others  were  wandering 
about  stark  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  woollen  girdle 
about  their  loins.  Each  cell  oontamed  three  earthen  pip^ 
inserted  in  the  floor,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  gas  for 
domestic  and  other  uses.  The  penances  to  which  they 
have  recourse  are  so  severe,  that  scarcely  one  individual  out 
often  ultimately  survives  them. 

The  town  of  Baku  lies  at  the  southern  extremi^  of  the 
peninsula  of  Abosheron,  where  the  Caspian  is  land-locked 
by  two  islands,  which  render  the  roadstead  a  safe  anchorage 
even  close  upon  tlie  shore.  The  walls  of  Baku  wcro 
once  washed  by  the  Caspian ;  but  thej  are  at  present 
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about  fifteen  feet  fVom  it :  in  other  places  the  sea  has 
gained  upon  the  land ;  and  the  ruins  of  antient  huildings 
are  discovered  at  a  depth  of  eighteen  feet  and  more. 
Tiie  town  is  walled,  and  built  upon  a  declivity,  the  summit 
of  which  is  crowned  hj  the  palace  of  the  former  Shahs, 
and  commands  some  delightful  prospects.  The  streets 
are  narrow  and  tortuous;  and  the  houses  ill-constructed 
and  of  small  dimensions,  with  flat  roofs  coated  with  naphtha 
OS  a  substitute  for  lead.  An  antient  and  lofty  tower,  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  Virginia  Tower,  is  the  most  striking 
object  m  the  place.  Baku  possesses  several  spacious  mosques* 
public  squares,  marts,  and  caravansarays,  besides  a  Greek 
and  an  Armenian  church,  and  some  Tartar  schools.  Its 
inhabitants  are  between  3500  and  4000  in  number ;  and  its 
principal  exports  consist  oL  naphtha,  safiron,  cotton,  silk, 
opium,  rice*  and  salt  The  duties  of  customs  produce 
3  0,000  silver  roubles  (about  4  750/.)  a  year.  The  fisheries  of 
the  a4jacent  island  of  Salian  are  of  some  importance. 
40°  22'  N.  kt. ;  49^  40^  £.  long. 

BALA,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Merioneth,  in  North 
Wales,  180  miles  W.N.W.  of  London.  It  is  situated  on 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  from  which  it  derives 
iti  name*  It  has  only  one  main  street,  which  is  very  wide : 
the  houses  are  generally  low.  At  the  south-east  end  of  the 
town  lA  a  high  artificial  mound*  which  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  the  site  of  a  small  fortress.  It  is  a  place  of 
considerable  trade  in  flannels,  stockings,  gloves,  &c.,  in  the 
manufacture  of  which  articles  most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
constantly  employed.  It  has  a  weekly  market  on  Saturdays, 
and  five  annual  fairs.  The  assizes  are  held  hero  and  at 
£X>lgelly  alternately.  It  is  an  incorporated  town  by  pre- 
scription»  and  the  government  is  vested  in  two  bailiffs  and  a 
common  council.  Neither  it  nor  any  other  town  in  the 
county^  however,  ever  had  the  right  to  return  a  member  to 

?arliament.  It  has  no  public  building  worthy  of  notice. 
*bere  is  an  endowed  grammar-school,  on  the  foundation  of 
which  thirty  boys  are  now  clothed  and  educated.  Bala  is  a 
place  of  great  antiauity :  there  are  the  remains  of  three 
Koman  camps  in  tne  neighbourhood,  which  seem  to  have 
been  used  as  stations  before  the  total  subjugation  of  the 
Ordovtces.  Bala  is  in  the  parish  of  Llanykil,  a  village  about 
one  mile  from  the  town.  The  number  of  houses  is  310 ; 
and  the  population  in  1821  was  1 163.  In  the  parliamentary 
returns  for  1831,  the  population  of  Bala  is  not  given  sepa- 
rately, but  conjointly  with  that  of  the  parish,  which  is  2359 ; 
of  whom  1134  are  males,  and  1225  females. 

BALA-POOL.  or  PIMBLE-MERE  (called  by  the 
natives  Llyn  Tegid),  a  lake  in  the  county  of  Merioneth. 
Bdla  is  tlie  largest  lake  in  Wales,  being  four  miles  in  length, 
from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  but  less  than  one  mile  in  breadth.  Its 
average  depth  of  water  is  forty  feet ;  but  it  sometimes  rises 
above  its  usual  level,  and  overflows  the  adjoinhig  valley  of 
Eidernion.  The  bottom  of  the  lake  is  mostly  rocky,  and 
tlie  water  is  so  pure,  that  the  nicest  chemical  tests  can 
detect  scarcely  any  quantity  of  foreign  admixture.  From 
the  N.E.  part  of  this  lako  issues  the  river  Dee.  The  fishery 
of  the  lake  belonged,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  the  Abbey 
of  Basingment,  but  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  William  Wat- 
kins  Wynne,  who  has  several  fishing  lodges  on  its  margin. 
It  is  well  supplied  with  pike,  eels,  re<l  trout,  and  the  fish 
called  gwyniaa,  but  contains  no  salmon.  The  usual  mode 
of  fishing  is  by  angling  from  the  shore.  Tlie  scenery  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  has  nothing  re- 
markable about  it,  though  it  is  pleasant  and  varied ;  but 
the  distant  view  is  magnificent.  A  Roman  road  passed  near 
the  margin  of  this  lake,  and  some  very  curiou«  tumuli  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  sometimes,  though  not 
often,  frozen  over ;  and  when  covere^l  with  snow  has  been 
mistaken  by  travellers  unacquainted  with  the  localities  of 
the  district  for  an  extended  valley  or  plain.  Tho  principal 
works  which  have  been  consulted  in  this  and  the  precedmg 
article  are,  6ough*s  edition  of  Camden's  Britanma;  Beau- 
ties  of  England  and  Wales;   Pennant's   Tour  through 

fVaUt;  Aikin's  Tour  through  Wales;  Evans's  2>//er«  on 
North  Wales;   Warner's  Walk  through  Wales;  Carliles 

Topographical  Dictionary    of   Wales,  vol.  iv. ;    Farlia" 
mentary  Reports^  &c. 

BALACHNA,  or  BALAKN  A,  one  of  the  circles  of  the 

Ikrovince  of  Nishegorod,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Great  Russia, 
ying  between  55"  59'  and  56'  3o'  N.  lat..  and  43°  10'  and 
44'  E.  long.,  principally  on  tho  right  bank  of  the  Yolfra. 
Its  surface  h  hilly  and  irregular,  and  the  thickly -wooded 
acclivities  of  the  Bolakna-Gora  range  bound  it  on  the  loft 


bank  of  the  Volga,  both  sides  of  which  river  are  here  di\^r- 
sified  by  hills  and  valleys.  The  land  is  highly  cultivated 
even  to  the  very  edge  of  the  woods,  and  the  plains  produce 
rich  crops  of  flax*  hemp,  and  corn,  as  well  as  afibrd  pas- 
turage for  considerable  numbers  of  cattle.  Its  population 
is  between  90,000  and  100,000  souls.  The  chief  town  of 
this  circle,  which  bears  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Volgat  where  the  rivulet,  called  the 
IJsola,  falls  into  that  river,  and  about  twenty  miles  north- 
west of  Nishny-Novgorod.  The  wooden  walls  and  towers 
which  once  surrounded  it  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1730 
its  present  inclosures  consist  of  earthen  ramparts  and  a 
deep  ditch.  It  contains  fifteen  churches,  a  monastery,  and 
a  population  of  about  4500  individuals,  who  carry  on  a  brisk 
traflic  in  grain,  linens,  and  other  manufactures,  and  con- 
struct barks  for  the  navigation  of  the  Volga.  The  salt 
springs  in  its  vicinity,  which  were  first  rendered  available 
in  the  year  1 532,  and  in  process  of  time  were  raised  to  tho 
number  of  fifty,  have  been  abandoned  under  a  government 
prohibition  issued  in  1 755.  Balachna  hes  in  dG""  15'  N.  lat, 
and  43**  30'  E.  long.  Among  other  towns  in  this  circle  the 
most  deserving  of  notice  are  Gorodistsl^je,  belonging  to 
the  Orlo£f  family,  which  has  three  churches,  a  monastery, 
where  the  celebrated  Alexander  Nevskoj  (see  vol.  i.  of  this 
work,  p.  306),  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  spent  some  years  as 
a  monx — (population  about  3400)  ;  and  Nikelskoe-Selo,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Volga,  a  manufacturing  town,  noted  for 
fancy  articles  of  japanned  wood. 

BALACLAVA,  or  BALUKLAVA,  the  Sy'mbolGn  Li- 
men  (2i;/i/36Xa>v  Xi/ii^i/)  of  Strabo  (p.  308),  probably  the 
XdkhQ  \ifAi)v  (Good  Port)  of  Pomponius  Mela  (ii.  1),  and  in 
more  modern  times  the  Tshembale,  and  subsequently  the 
Cembalo,  or  Bella-chiave  (whence  its  present  name)  uf  its 
Genoese  conquerors.  It  is  a  port  on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  the 
Crimea  on  a  small  bay  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  circle  of  Ak* 
metshet,  which  forms  part  of  the  Russian  province  of  Tauria. 
The  Tartars,  by  whom  it  was  inhabited  when  the  Crimea 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Russia,  having  abandoned  it,  Cathe- 
rine II.  made  it  the  head-quarters  of  a  regiment  composed 
of  2000  Albanians  and  Greeks,  whose  descendants  still 
compose  the  coast-guard  in  these  parts,  occupy  the  town, 
which  hes  on  a  hill  close  to  the  harbour,  to  the  number  of 
about  1700,  and  live  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their 
native  customs  and  mode  of  life.  It  has  an  excellent  har- 
bour, capable  of  receiving  ten  or  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  and 
with  so  narrow  an  entrance  (see  Strabo),  that  scarcely  more 
than  one  vessel  can  enter  it  at  a  time.  In  1796,  however, 
the  port  was  closed  against  merchant-ships,  as  the  only 
means  of  putting  down  the  extensive  smuggling  which  its 
position  had  encouraged.  The  ruins  of  an  old  Genoese 
fortress  on  an  almost  inaccessible  height  overlook  the  har- 
bour's mouth  to  the  east  of  the  town,  and  the  rocky  sub- 
structure on  which  it  stands  is  excavated  into  spacious 
magazines  and  other  apartments,  all  with  stuccoed  sides. 
In  the .  plain  below  are  the  ruins  of  churches  and  mosques* 
which  indicate  the  former  opulence  of  the  port.  The  sti'eets 
are  narrow  and  paved  with  the  Umestone  which  enters  so 
largely  into  the  composition  of  the  adjacent  hills.  Balaclava 
has  at  present  but  one  church,  and  its  inhabitants,  who, 
were  they  possessed  of  greater  industry,  might  cultivate 
with  profit  a  soil  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  grain  and 
grapes,  subsist  principally  on  the  traffic  they  carry  on  with 
other  towns  in  the  Crimea :  44^  50'  N.  lat.»  33°  36'  £.  long. 
(WeUand). 

BALiE'NA  (from  the  Greek  ^dKatva),  the  Latin  name 
of  the  common  or  Greenland  whale,  and  adopted  by  na- 
turalists as  a  generic  term,  to  comprehend  all  the  other 
species  which  agree  with  it  in  their  zoological  characters. 
[See  Whalk.] 

BALiENOTTERA :  this  term  was  invented  by  De 
Lacepcde,  to  denote  those  whales  which  are  distinguished 
by  leaving  an  adipose  fin  on  the  back,  whence  they  are 
called  finners  by  sailors,  and  which  he  proposed  to  separate 
from  the  other  balmncD  for  the  purpose  of  forming  them  into 
a  distinct  genus.  The  character,  however,  upon  which  he 
proposed  to  make  this  separation  is  utterly  void  of  import- 
ance, and  exercises  no  assignable  influence  upon  the  habits 
and  economy  of  oaiimal  life.  His  division  is  consequently 
vicious,  and  cannot  be  admitted  into  a  natural  or  pbiloso- 
phical  system  of  mammalogy,  at  least  fur  any  other  purpose 
than  as  a  matter  of  simple  convenience.  The  word  itself  is 
compounded  of  the  terms  baloDno,  a  whale,  and  vripoy^  a 
wing  otfm. 
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BALAOHAUTS,  the  name  given  to  an  extensive  and 
fertile  district  in  the  south  of  India,  and  which  is  so  called 
in  consequence  of  its  heing  situated  above  ike  GhauU,  a 
•tupendous  mountain  wall  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  low 
eountry,  and  supports,  as  it  were,  the  table  land  beyond. 
This  table  land,  which  is  sufficiently  elevated  to  produce  a 
sensible  effect  upon  the  temperature,  extends  from  the  river 
Krishna  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Mysore.  The  term 
Balaghauts  does  not,  however,  in  its  more  usual  acceptation, 
embrace  so  extensive  a  region,  but  is  restricted  to  the  terri- 
tories acquired  by  the  government  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany under  a  treaty  with  the  Nizam,  concluded  in  October 
1800.  This  district  has  since  been  divided  into  the  two  col- 
lectorates  of  Bellary  and  Cuddapah,  which  comprise  the 
conquests  of  the  Nizam,  acquired  in  bis  wars  with  the  Raj  ah 
of  Mysore  in  1792  and  1799.  This  territory  is  sometimes 
described  as  '  the  ceded  districts.*  It  forms  part  of  the  pre- 
sidency of  Madras.  Its  northern  boundary  is  well  defined 
by  the  Krishna  and  Toombuddra  rivers  ;  the  southern  por- 
tion consists  of  valleys  lying  between  the  eastern  ghauts 
at  Gurrumeondah,  in  13^  46'  N.  lat.,  and  78**  34'  E.  long,, 
and  extending  to  Sera,  in  the  Mysore  territory,  which  last- 
mentioned  town  is  situated  in  13^  44'  N.  lat,  and  76°  58^  £. 
long. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  rivers  which  form  their 
northern  boundary,  these  coUectorates  do  not  contain  any 
large  streams,  a  circumstance  which  is  owing  to  their  ele- 
vated position.  They  have,  consequently,  always  been 
subject  to  frequent  droughts. 

The  soil  of  the  Balaghauts  is  in  general  good ;  and  in 
Bome  parts,  particularly  on  the  western  side,  where  a  black 
earth  occurs,  is  so  fertile,  that,  if  once  well  cleaned  and  pro- 
perly ploughed,  it  will  require  but  little  further  labour  for 
twenty  years  than  that  of  harrowing  before  the  seed  is  sown. 
The  system  of  drill  husbandry  is  universally  pursued.  This 
rich  soil  is  pure  black  mould,  and  occurs  in  some  places  twelve 
feet  deep ;  it  does  not  contain  any  undecayed  vegetable 
matter.  The  expense  and  labour  necessary  for  first  clearing 
this  land  are  veiy  considerable,  so  that  the  poorer  cultivators 
are  frequently  obliged  to  settle  upon  less  fertile  soils  which 
may  be  cleared  vrith  less  labour  and  with  less  costlv  imple- 
ments. This  poorer  soil  consists  sometimes  of  red  gravel, 
which  is  occasionsJly  mixed  in  uncertain  proportions  with 
the  black  mould  already  described,  and  with  sand  and  cal- 
careous stones.  These  less  fertile  farms  are  sometimes 
manured  by  folding  sheep  upon  them.  There  is  much  poor 
waste  land  in  these  coUectorates,  but  in  the  more  fertile  parts 
two  or  three  days*  rain  suffices  to  insure  an  abundant  harvest. 
The  rainy  season  should  occur  in  June,  and  if  it  fails,  the 
whole  crop  is  placed  in  danger.  Miich  mischief  is  also  ex- 
perienced at  times  by  heavy  rains  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober, which  burst  the  tanks  and  sweep  the  growing  crops 
from  the  ground.  By  a  survey  made  in  1807,  it  was  found 
that  the  Balaghaut  ceded  districts  contained  50,258  tanks 
and  wells,  nearly  14,000  of  which  were  out  of  repair.  This 
circumstance  may  afford  some  idea  of  the  supineness  of  the 
population,  a  disposition  that  may  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
attributed  to  the  frequent  presence  of  hostile  armies,  which 
were  accustomed  to  destroy  such  works  of  pubUc  utility. 
"When  first  the  country  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Bri- 
tish, it  was  in  a  state  of  desolation,  from  which  it  had  scarcely 
began  to  recover,  when  a  severe  drought,  which  continued 
throughout  the  years  1803  and  1804,  destroyed  the  vegeta- 
tion, and  a  great  proportion  of  the  cattle  perished  in  conse- 
quence. On  this  occasion  the  inhabitants  were  only  saved 
from  the  horrors  of  absolute  famine  through  the  exertions 
of  Sir  Thomas  Munro.  In  the  neighbouring  district,  under 
the  government  of  the  Nizam,  the  distress  from  this  cause 
was  extreme.  Notwithstanding  this  warning,  we  find  so 
little  effort  made  to  avert  similar  calamities  in  future, 
that  the  wells  and  tanks  were  left  unrepaired  in  the  propor- 
tion already  mentioned.  The  following  year,  1805,  was  one 
cf  great  abundance,  and  although  bad  seasons  have  since 
occasionally  been  experienced,  the  district  has  been  steadily 
and  greatly  improving.  The  productions  of  the  country 
1>eyond  the  food  required  for  the  population,  consist  princi- 
pally of  indigo,  sugar,  and  cotton :  the  first  and  last  men- 
tioned of  these  articles  are  exported  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties. Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  reared  in  great  numbers. 
The  central  and  eastern  divisions  contain  several  diamond 
mines ;  and  it  is  from  these,  and  not  from  mines  in  their  own 
district,  that  the  diamond  merchants  of  Golconda  have  been 
supplied. 


The  inhabitants  of  the  district  are  generally  a  hardy  and 
laborious  race,  and  are  not  so  peaceably  inclined  aa  the 
natives  of  the  country  below  the  ghauts.  When  the  Eng- 
lish first  acquired  the  territory,  every  male  inhabitant  car- 
ried and  was  expert  in  the  use  of  arms ;  their  villages, 
too,  were  for  the  most  part  fortified,  and  so  great  was  the 
state  of  anarchy  into  which  they  had  fallen,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  neighbouring  villages  were  frequently  engaged  in 
oonfiicts  with  each  otl^r,  while  the  troopi  of  the  superior 
government  were  continually  occupied  in  putting  down  in- 
surrections. Assassinations  were  of  such  common  occur- 
rence, that  scarcely  any  family  could  be  found  that  had  not 
suffered  from  this  cause,  and  that  had  not  at  the  same  time 
been  guilty  of  the  crime. 

Previous  to  the  transfer  of  the  district  to  the  Company, 
the  cultivators  had  not  any  permanent  interest  in  the  soil, 
which  was  monopolized  by  the  government;  even  the 
houses  were  the  property  of  the  ruUng  power.  The  people 
were  consequently  without  inducement  to  make  improve- 
ments, and  were  continuaUy  moving  about  fi;om  one  situa- 
tion to  another. 

Under  these  circumstaaees,  it  was  fortanate  for  the  natives 
that  they  were  placed  under  the  administration  of  ao  en- 
lightened and  benevolent  a  man  as  Sir  Thomas  Munro. 
By  his  able  and  conciliatory  management  the  inhabitants 
were,  in  a  few  years,  converted  fit>m  small,  independent 
hordes  of  lawless  fireebootera  into  peaceable  subjects  and  in- 
dustrious men.  The  benefits  of  the  system  which  be  adopted 
are  f^her  apparent  from  the  increase  of  revenue  derived 
by  the  Company*8  government  in  this  district,  which  was 
raised  in  seven  years  from  10,06,593  to  15,17,272  pagodas; 
as  well  as  from  the  great  addition  made  during  the  same 
period  to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  which  addition 
amounted  to  one-fourth  of  the  entire  population  as  it  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  cession  in  1800.  This  increase  arose,  in 
a  great  de^e,  from  the  return  of  persons  who  had  emi- 
grated during  the  troubles  of  the  former  government.  From 
a  census  made  in  1806,  it  appeared  that  the  district  con- 
tained 1,917,376  inhabitants,  among  whom  the  number  of 
males  exceeded  that  of  the  femues  in  the  proportion  of 
eleven  to  ten.  The  greatest  part  of  the  population  are 
Hindus,  but  there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  Moham- 
medans among  the  inhabitants  of  Adoni,  Bellari,  Cudda- 
pah, and  Curnoul,  which  are  the  chief  towns  in  the  district. 
(RenneirsAf^motV  qfaMap  of  Hindustan;  Mill's  HiMiory 
of  British  India;  Reports  of  the  Committees  qf  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Affairs  qf  India,) 

BALANCE,  a  corruption,  probably,  of  the  middle  Latin 
word  Fo/mlta,  used  (see  Ducange)  to  denote  price  or  value ; 
whence  came  valance,  mentioned  by  the  same  author,  who 
considers  the  word  Balanx,  or  Bilanx,  to  be  a  re-oonstruotion 
from  the  common  idiom.  The  word  haUanda  is  found  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  From  meaning  the  worth  or  value, 
it  came  to  signify  any  instrument  us^  for  ascertaining  it, 
but  particularly  when  weight  was  the  quality  refexrcd'  to. 
Hence  came  the  general  meaning  of  the  term,  in  which  it 
stands  for  any  state  of  things  under  which  opposing  cir- 
cumstances just  destroy  the  effects  of  each  other ;  as  when 
we  speak  of  a  balance  of  power,  of  good  and  e^il,  &c. 
Hence  also  the  commercial  meaning,  in  which  the  balance 
is  not  the  state  just  mentioned,  but  tne  sum  of  money  which 
must  be  added  to  one  or  the  other  side  of  an  account,  in 
order  that  the  debts  and  credits  may  be  balanced^  or  of 
equal  amount.  As  an  instrument  of  common  use,  the  tenn 
Scales  is  more  frequently  applied.  In  philosophical  appa- 
ratus, the  word  is  applied  to  any  machine  by  which  an  effisot 
is  measured,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  inventor,  for  there  is  no 
other  rule.  For  the  hydrostatical  balance,  see  Gravity, 
Specific  ;  for  the  torsion  balance,  see  Torsion,  &c.  [See 
also  Stxel-yard,  Levxr,  Wsiohino-Machimb,  Sprjng- 
Balancb.] 

The  instrument  most  commonly  known  by  the  term 
balance  is  a  superior  sort  of  scales,  executed  with  all  the 
precision  necessary  for  the  nicest  operations  of  physics,  and 
particularly  of  chemistry.  We  shall  therefore  confine  our- 
selves to  state  the  circumstances  which  are  necessary  to  a 
good  performance  of  the  philosophical  balance. 

A  simple  straight  lever,  balanced  by  weights  resting 
immediately  upon  it,  so  that  the  centre  of  gravity  falls  on 
the  fulcrum,  is  at  rest  in  every  position :  for  no  motion  will 
change  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  The  same 
may  be  said  where  some  of  the  weights  hang  by  ptrings  ; 
firstly,  on  the  mechanical  principle  mat  any  ^rco  may  act 
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At  any  point  of  its  direction,  and  secondly,  hy  a  geometrical 
thrarem,  which  points  out  that  when  weights  either  hang  by 
strings  from  different  points  in  a  straight  line,  or  when 
some  are  on  the  straight  iind,  and  others  hanging  from  it, 
if  the  centre  of  gravity  of  all  the  weights  be  ever  in  the 
same  vertical  with  the  fulcrum,  no  motion  round  the  fulcrum 
cim  remove  it  out  of  that  vertical.  And  all  that  is  necessary 
to  a  perfect  equilibrium  is,  that  the  centre  of  the  weights 
(that  of  the  machine  included)  should  fall  directly  under 
the  fulcrum. 

The  preceding  rests  upon  the  hypothesis  of  a  system  so 
contrived,  that  every  weight  shall  hang  as  it  were  by  a 
string,  and  from  a  straight  line,  so  that  all  the  strings  shall 
approach  to,  or  recede  from,  the  vertical  passing  through  the 
fulcrum,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  proportion.  But 
if  the  line  ttom  which  the  weights  hang  be  bent,  or  if  any 
weight  be  so  attached  to  the  system  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  hanging  from  a  given  point,  the  equilibrium 
which  subsists  in  one  position  will  not  subsist  in  another. 
And  this,  namely,  that  there  should  be  only  one  position  of 
equilibrium,  is  not  only  required  for  the  use  of  the  instru- 
ment, hut  practically  necessary  in  its  construction,  as  an  in- 
difTerent  balance,  like  that  just  described,  would  be  difficult 
of  execution. 

A  balance  should  be  sensible,  meaning  that,  when  poised, 
a  very  small  addition  of  weight  to  either  scale  should  make 
it  turn— that  is,  overcome  the  necessary  friction  and  adhe- 
sion of  the  pivot  or  knife-edge  on  which  it  rests.  If  there 
Mere  no  friction,  the  smallest  weight  would  make  it  turn. 
The  first  condition  of  sensibility,  therefore,  is  the  diminution 
of  friction  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  This  is  done  by 
making  all  the  parts  of  a  high  polish,  and  by  placing  the 
beam  upon  the  support  by  means  of  knife-edges  attached 
to  its  sides.  But  in  order  that  the  knife-edge  may  not 
become  blunt,  the  beam  is  not  allowed  to  rest  upon  the 
support  except  when  the  instrument  is  in  use;  at  other 
times  it  is  raised  by  two  arms  which  just  remove  the  knife- 
edge  off  the  support,  and  these  arms  can  be  let  down  by 
means  of  a  handle.  We  shall  piesently  come  to  the  other 
conditions  of  sensibility. 

A  balance  should  also  be  stable,  that  is,  should,  on  being 
disturbed,  immediately  return  and  oscillate  about  the  posi- 
tion of  rest.  This  is  done  by  making  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  whole  apparatus  fall  below  the  point  of  support.  But 
as  stability  is  not  so  difficult  to  attain  as  sensibility,  the 
latter  must  be  most  attended  to.  The  scales  in  the  shops 
are  sufficiently  stable,  but  few  are  very  sensible. 

Neglecting  the  particular  nature  of  the  metliod  of  sup- 
port, and  circumstances  of  mere  conformation,  the  balance 
may  be  represented  as  follows  (see  Whewell's  Elementary 
Mechanics,  Cambridge^  1 833) : — 


C  is  the  point  of  suppoct*  showing  a  section  of  one  of  the 
knife-edges,  which  rests  upon  a  smoothly-polished  plane ; 
G  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  beam,  A  and  B  the 
pfiinla  of  suspension  of  the  scales,  D  the  point  of  coinci- 
dence of  AB  and  CG.  The  stability  of  two  balances  is 
thus  compared.  Suppose  that  the  same  small  disturbance 
be  given  to  both,  say  the  beam  is  inclined  one  degree  in 
both.  Then  if  the  force  with  which  the  first  endeavours  to 
recover  its  position  be  double  or  triple  that  of  the  second, 
the  stability  of  the  first  is  double  or  triple  that  of  the 
second.  To  compare  these  forces,  construct  the  following 
formula  for  both. 

To  tofight  of  both  scales  x  CD  add  weight  of  beam  x 

CG. 
For  inttanoe,  suppoee  two  balances  as  follows  :— 

Flrat.  Second. 

Arm  AD            12  *  14  inches 

CD               2  .  3         .. 

CG               1  .  2         .. 

VTeight  of  beam     30  •  50  ounces 

Do.  both  scales  24  .  30 


•  • 


Then  will  the  stabilities  of  the  first  and  second  be  08  24  X  2 
-f-30Xl  to  30X3  +  50x2,  or  as  78  to  190. 

The  sensibility  is  estimated  by  comparing  the  angles 
through  which  very  small  equal  weights  would  incline  the 
balances.  If,  for  example,  a  grain  put  into  a  scale  of  each 
inclines  the  first  four  degrees,  and  the  second  only  two  de* 
grees,  the  first  is  twice  as  sensible  as  the  second.  To  com- 
pare the  sensibilities,  multiply  the  length  of  the  arm  of  each 
by  the  number  which  represents  the  stability  of  the  other  in 
the  formula  just  given.  Thus  the  sensibilities  of  the  pre- 
ceding balances  are  as  12  X 1 90  to  14  X  78,  or  as  2280  to  1092. 

It  would  not  be  Worth  while  to  work  very  accurately  by 
the  preceding  formula};  but  the  general  rules  deducible 
from  them  are  valuable. 

1.  Other  things  remaining  the  same,  the  longer  the  arm 
the  greater  the  sensibility. 

2.  The  arm  having  a  given  length,  every  increase  of  sen- 
sibility is  a  decrease  of  stability,  and  vice  versd. 

3.  Additional  weight,  cither  to  the  scale  or  beam  (the 
arm  remaining  the  same),  is  favourable  to  stabiHty,  and 
unfavourable  to  sensibility. 

4.  Whatever  does  not  alter  the  length  of  the  arm  cannot 
be  favourable  to  both. 

In  all  that  precedes,  it  must  be  recollected  that  in  the 
weight  of  the  scales  is  included  whatever  may  happen  to  be 
in  them.  Consequently  ever}'  balance  has  different  degrees 
of  sensibility  and  stability,  with  the  different  weights  which 
are  employed.  But  as,  generally  speaking,  the  quantities 
weighed  in  delicate  balances  arc  small,  a  balance  which 
is  highly  sensible  when  no  weight  is  in  the  scales,  will  be 
so  for  every  weight  with  which  it  is  intended  to  use  it.  A 
balance  made  by  Ramsden  for  the  Royal  Society,  weighing 
ten  pounds  altogether,  turned  with  the  ten-millionth  of  that 
quantity,  or  with  about  the  thousandth  part  of  a  grain. 

A  balance  should  be  made  as  much  as  possible  of  brass. 
Steel  and  iron  are  apt  to  acuuire  magnetic  properties.  It 
should  also  be  inclosed  in  a  glass  case,  with  doors  for  com- 
munication ,  and,  when  not  in  use,  a  portion  of  muriate  of 
lime,  or  any  other  strong  absorbent  of  moisture,  should  be 
placed  in  the  case.  A  needle  is  usually  attached  to  the 
Deam,  which  points  cither  exactly  upwards  or  downwards 
when  the  beam  is  horizontal.  A  graduated  scale  of  degrees 
is  attached  to  the  frame-work  of  the  instrument,  in  such 
manner  that  the  needle  may  point  to  zero  when  it  is  ver- 
tical. The  oscillations  of  the  balance,  when  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  near  to  that  of  suspension,  will  be  very  slow,  and 
by  means  of  the  needle  it  may  be  ascertained,  before  the 
balance  comes  to  rest,  whether  horizontal  equilibrium  has 
been  obtained :  for  in  that  case  it  will  describe  equal  arcs 
on  the  graduated  scale  on  each  side  of  the  zero  point ;  while, 
if  either  scale  be  overloaded,  the  needle  will  move  through 
more  degrees  on  the  side  of  that  scale  than  on  the  other. 

All  that  precedes  has  reference  to  the  theoretical  con- 
struction of  the  instrument,  and  supposes  that  a  perfect 
balance  can  be  made,  so  that  equal  weights  shall  counter- 
poise each  other.  This  is  certainly  impossible  in  practice ; 
though  one  balance  may  bo  nearer  than  another.  The  fol- 
lowing simple  method,  imagined  by  Borda,  overcomes  this 
difficulty,  provided  only  the  balance  be  sensible  and  very 
well  constructed  at  the  knife-edge.  Instead  of  weighing,  say 
a  portion  of  a  salt  against  brass  weights,  weigh  both  the  salt 
and  the  weights  against  some  third  substance,  say,  for  dis- 
tinction, iron  weights,  as  follows :— call  the  scales  A  and  B ; 
weigh  the  salt  in  A  against  iron  weights  in  B  till  there  is  a 
counterpoise :  then  remove  the  salt  and  substitute  the  brass 
weights  in  A  until  there  is  again  a  counterpoise.  It  is  now 
of  no  consequence  whether  the  weight  of  iron  was  equal  to 
that  of  the  salt  or  not ;  the  weight  of  the  salt  and  of  the 
brass  must  be  the  same,  because,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, the  two  counterpoise  the  same  weight  of  iron. 

(For  more  detail  on  this  subject,  see  the  treatises  of  Biot 
and  Pouillet  on  Physics,) 

BALANCE  OF  ROBERVAL,  an  ingenious  mecha- 
nical paradox,  which  may  be  more  usefully  described  in  the 

article  Lever.  , .  ,    . 

BALANCE  (of  a  watch),  the  circular  hoop  which  is 
made  to  vibrate  by  the  hair-spring,  and  supplies  the  place 
of  the  bob  of  the  pendulum  in  a  clock.     [See  Watch.] 

BALANCE  (JF  POWER.  The  notion  upon  which 
this  phrase  is  founded  appears  to  be  the  following.  When 
a  number  of  separate  and  sovereign  states  have  grown  up 
beside  each  other,  the  entire  system  which  they  constitute 
may  be  conceived  to  be  in  equiiibrio,  or  evenly  balanced,  eo 
^  2R2 
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long  as  no  single  one  of  them  is  in  a  eonditbn  to  interfere 
with  the  independence  of  any  of  the  rest. 

But  as  in  such  a  system  of  states  so  connected  there  are 
generally  a  few  which  may  he  considered  as  leading  powers, 
it  is  by  these  being  made  to  counternoise  each  other  that 
the  balance  is  principally  maintained.  It  is  in  this  way 
only  that  the  safety  of  the  smaller  states  can  be  secured. 
Thus»  in  die  antient  world,  after  the  destruction  of  Car- 
thage, there  was  no  power  any  where  left  strong  enough  to 
cope  with  Rome ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that,  one  after 
another,  the  countries  that  yet  remained  sovereign  powers 
fell  under  her  dominion,  until  she  became  the  mistress  of 
the  antient  world.  The  gradual  subjugation  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  India  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  late  widely-extended  empire  of  France  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  may  be  quoted  as  other  examples  of  the  effect 
that  results  from  the  destruction  of  what  is  termed  the 
balance  of  power. 

On  the  contrary,  so  long  as  the  power  of  one  great  state 
(however  far  surpassing  in  extent  of  territory,  or  other  re- 
sources of  strength  and  influence,  many  of  those  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood) can  be  kept  in  check,  or,  in  other  words,  balanced 
by  that  of  another,  the  independence  of  the  smaller  states 
is  secured  against  both.  Neither  will  be  disposed  to  allow 
its  rival  to  add  to  its  power  by  the  conquest  or  absorption  of 
any  of  these  minor  and  otherwise  defenceless  members  of 
the  svstem.  And  in  this  way  it  happens  that  each  state, 
whether  great  or  small,  has  an  interest  and  a  motive  to  exert 
itself  in  the  preservation  of  the  balance. 

This  point  of  policy  is  so  obvious,  that  it  must  have  been 
acted  upon  in  all  ages,  by  every  assemblage  of  states,  so 
connected  or  situated  as  to  influence  one  another.  There 
may  have  been  less  or  more  of  skill  or  wisdom  in  the  man- 
ner of  acting  upon  it,  or  the  attempt  to  act  upon  it  may  have 
been  more  or  less  successful,  in  different  cases ;  but  to  sup- 
pose that  its  importance  had  been  overlooked  by  any  states 
that  ever  existed  in  the  circumstances  described,  would  be 
to  suppose  such  states  to  have  been  destitute  of  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation. 

Mr.  Hume  (see  his  Essays,  part  ii.  essay  7th)  has  shown 
conclusively,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  sometimes  ex- 
pressed, that  antient  politicians  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power,  although,  as  far  as 
appears,  they  did  not  designate  it  by  that  name.  '  In  all 
the  politics  of  Greece,*  he  observes,  •  the  anxiety  with  regard 
to  the  balance  of  power  is  apparent,  and  is  expressly  pointed 
out  to  us  even  by  the  antient  historians.  Thucydides  (lib.  i.; 
represents  the  league  which  was  formed  against  Athens, 
and  which  produced  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  entirely 
owing  to  this  principle;  and  after  the  decline  of  Athens, 
when  the  Thebans  and  Lacedemonians  disputed  for  sove- 
reignty, we  find  that  the  Athenians  (as  well  as  many  other 
republics)  always  threw  themselves  into  the  lighter  scale, 
and  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  balance.  They  supported 
Thebes  against  Sparta,  till  the  great  victory  gained  by 
Epaminondas  at  Leuctra :  after  which  they  immediately 
went  over  to  the  conquered — from  generosity,  as  tliey  pre- 
tended, but,  in  reality,  from  their  jealousy  of  the  conquerors.' 

•  Whoever,'  he  adds,  *  will  read  Demosthenes'  oration  for 
the  Megalopohtans,  may  see  the  utmost  refinements  on 
this  principle  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  a  Venetian 
or  English  speculatist.'  He  afterwards  quotes  a  passage 
from  Polybius  (lib.  i.  c.  83),  in  which  that  writer  states  that 
Hiyro,  kin^  of  Syracuse,  though  the  ally  of  Rome,  yet  sent 
assistance  to  the  Carthaginians,  during  the  war  of  the 
auxiliaries,  •  esteeming  it  requisite,  both  in  order  to  retain 
his  dominions  in  Sicily,  and  to  preserve  the  Roman  friend- 
ship, that  Carthage  should  be  safe ;  lest  by  its  fall  the  re- 
maining power  should  be  able,  without  contest  or  opposition, 
to  execute  every  purpose  and  undertaking.  And  here  he 
acted  with  great  wisdom  and  prudence ;  for  that  is  never 
on  any  account  to  be  overlooked ;  nor  ought  such  a  force 
ever  to  be  thrown  into  one  hand  as  to  incapacitate  the 
neighbouring  states  from  defending  their  rights  against  it.* 

*  Here,*  remarks  Mr.  Hume, '  is  the  aim  of  modern  politics 
pointed  out  in  express  terms.' 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  preservation  of 
the  balance  of  power  was  never  so  distinctly  recognized  and 
adopted  as  a  principle  of  general  policy  in  antient  as  it  has 
been  in  modem  times.  The  systematic  observance  of  the 
principle  of  the  balance,  subsequently  to  the  subversion  of 
the  Roman  empire,  may  be  first  traced  in  the  conduct  of 
the  several  Italian  republics.    It  appears  clearly  to  have  I 


formed  part  of  what  may  be  called  the  public  law  of  these 
rival  sovereignties  from  about  the  commencement  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  From  the  commencement  of  the  next 
century  it  became  an  influencing  principle  in  the  general 
policy  of  Europe. 

The  leading  rule  by  which  it  has  ever  since  then  been 
attempted  to  maintain  the  balance  in  question,  may  be 
stated  to  be  the  opposing  of  every  new  arrangement  which 
threatens  either  materially  to  augment  the  strength  of  one 
of  the  greater  powers,  or  to  diminish  that  of  another.  Thus, 
first  Austria,  and  afterwards  France,  have  been  the  great 
objects  of  the  jealousy  and  vigilance  of  the  other  states  of 
Europe.  While  the  supremacy  of  the  Empire  was  united  in 
the  person  of  Charles  V .  to  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  that  pro- 
vince was  naturally  regarded  as  formidable  both  by  France 
and  England.  If  he  could  have  effected  a  permanent  alli- 
ance with  either  of  these  powers,  or  could  have  even  induced 
one  of  them  to  stand  aside  and  acouiesce,  there  can  be  litUe 
doubt  that  he  would  have  taken  tnat  occasion  to  attempt  to 
crush  the  other.  The  vast  possessions  of  Philip  II.  appeared 
to  call  for  the  same  watchfulness  and  opposition,  in  regard 
to  his  projects,  from  all  other  states  that  valued  their  in- 
dependence. In  later  times,  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. 
of  France,  and  the  scheme  concerted  under  his  manage- 
ment to  unite  in  one  family  the  crowns  of  France  and 
Spain,  drew  upon  him,  in  l^e  manner,  the  general  hos- 
tility of  Europe.  There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt«  that, 
if  the  designs  of  this  sovereign  had  not  been  thus  resisted, 
France  would  have  become  a  century  earlier  than  it  did 
the  mistress  of  the  continent,  and  the  independence  of  all 
other  nations  would,  for  a  time  at  least,  have  been  extin- 
guished. Our  own  hberties,  as  founded  upon  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  could,  in  such  circumstances,  certainly  not  have 
been  maintained. 

It  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  argue  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  balance  of  power  has  often  involved  the 
nations  of  Europe  in  contests  with  each  other,  which,  if  they 
had  disregarded  that  principle,  would  not  have  taken  place ; 
at  least,  not  at  the  time.  It  may  be  better  that  all  nations 
should  be  subject  to  one,  than  that  each  ^ould  preserve  its 
independence ;  but  that  is  not  the  question  here :  if  nations 
will  be  sovereign  and  independent,  they  must  fight  for  their 
sovereignty,  as  men  must  do  for  any  other  possession,  when 
it  is  attacked. 

But  sonio  persons  appear  to  think  that  we  in  this  country 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  the  so-calI(;d 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  because  we  live  not  on  the  con- 
tinent, but  in  an  island  by  ourselves.  If  the  whole  conti- 
nent were  reduced  under  subjection  to  a  single  despot,  ve 
certainly  should  not  long  remain  independent.  The  pro- 
tection which  we  now  possess  from  the  sea  with  which  \»e 
are  surrounded  would,  in  the  case  supposed,  certainly  become 
insufficient.  The  water  alone  woula  not  keep  off' an  enemy, 
if  we  had  not  a  nav^  to  ride  on  it ;  and  we  could  not  main- 
tain a  great  navy  without  our  foreign  trade ;  which,  with  all 
the  rest  of  Europe  united  under  one  head  against  us,  cer- 
tainly could  not  subsist. 

The  maintenance  of  the  principle  of  the  balance  of  pover, 
however,  although  it  has  no  doubt  given  occasion  to  some 
wars,  has  probably  prevented  more.  Its  general  recogni- 
tion has,  to  a  certain  extent,  united  all  the  states  of  Europe 
into  one  great  confederacy,  and  habituated  each  of  the 
leading  powers  to  the  expectation  of  a  most  formidable  re- 
sistance  in  case  of  its  making  any  attempt  to  encroach  upon 
the  rights  of  its  neighbours.  It  is  not  sufficient  objection  lo 
say  that  such  attempts  have  been  actually  made.  They 
would  have  been  made  much  oftener  had  there  been  no 
such  general  understanding  as  we  have  spoken  of.  It  must 
have  operated  as  a  great  discouragement  and  check  to  the 
schemes  of  ambitious  potentates  to  know  that,  from  the  first 
consolidation  of  the  modem  European  system  down  to  tlie 
partition  of  Poland  in  1772— a  period,  we  may  say,  of  three 
centuries — not  the  smallest  independent  state  bad  suflered 
extinction,  or  had  been  even  very  seriously  curtailed  of 
power  or  territory,  notwithstanding  all  the  wars  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conquest  and  aggrandizement  that  had  been  waged 
during  that  long  interval. 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE.  In  a  tract  published  in  1677, 
called  England's  Great  Happiness,  which  is  quoted  by  Mr. 
M'CuUoch  in  the  introductory  discourse  to  his  edition  of 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  is  the  following  dialogue  be- 
tween 'Complaint'  and 'Content:' — 

*  Complaint.  What  think  you  of  the  Firendi  tr»de,  which 
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draws  mvay  oar  money  by  wKoleiele  ?  Mr.  Fortrey  givei  aa 
account  thai  they  f;el  I,60O,UDDl.  a  year  from  us. 

'  Content.  Tis  b  great  Bum ;  but,  perhaps,  were  it  put  to 
a  voto  in  a  wise  council,  nhetber  fur  thut  reajion  the  trade 
should  be  led  off,  'tivould  go  in  the  Dcgotivu.  I  must 
fuss  I  had  rather  they'd  u&o  our  goods  Ihan  our  money ;  but 
if  not,  1  would  not  lose  the  fretting  of  ten  oounds  because  I 
can't  get  an  hundred.  .  ,  ,  I'll  suppose  John-a-Nokes  to  be 
ft  butcher,  Dick-a-Style«  to  be  an  exchange-man,  yourself 
a  lawyer, — will  you  buy  no  meat  or  ribands,  or  your  wife  a 
fine  Indian  gown  or  fan,  because  they  will  not  track  with 
you  for  indentures  which  Ihoy  have  need  of^  I  suppose  no; 
but  if  you  get  money  enough  of  others,  you  care  not  tbouch 
you  give  it  away  in  specie  for  these  things,    I  think,  'tis  tor 

The  year  after  this  sensible  and  conclusive  passage  wai 
wrilten.  the  French  trade  was  prohibited  for  tnreo  years; 
au<l  in  the  rei^  of  William  III.  the  legislature  voted  the 
French  trade  a  nuisance,  and  made  the  prohibition  perpe- 
tual. This  was  to  enforce  what  was  called  a  favourable 
balance  of  trade.  The  notion,  we  thus  see,  was  not  a  vague 
(boory,  but  a  miichievoui  rule  of  practice,  which  even  now 
some  people  regard  with  admiration,  and  would  eaeerly 
labour  to  make  it  a  part  of  our  commercial  code.  Tbey 
would  have  the  nation  to  bo  the  lawyer  who  wants  to  Iradi 
his  indentures  with  the  wine-merchant ;  but  because  the 
wine-merchant  will  not  have  the  indentures,  the  lawyer 
ought,  according  to  this,  to  go  without  the  wine,  although 
bo  might  tM  the  indentures  to  the  exchange-roan,  who 
would  thus  furnish  him  with  the  specie  for  buying  the 

Tlio  balance  of  trade,  as  understood  by  those  who  adopt 
the  theory,  is  the  difference  between  the  aggregate  amount 
of  a  nation's  exports  or  imparts,  or  the  balance  of  [he  parti- 
cular account  of  the  nation's  trade  with  another  nation.  If 
the  account  shows  that  the  imports  (valued  in  money) 
esLcced  the  exports  (valued  also  in  money),  ihc  balance  is 
said  to  be  against  the  nation;  if  the  exports  exceed  the 
imports,  the  halance  ii  said  to  be  in  the  nation's  favour. 
This  mode  of  estimating  the  so-called  balance  is  evidently 
founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  precious  metals  consti- 
tute theweolth  of  acountry; — when  the  imports  from  any 
country,  as  ^'alued  in  money,  exceed  the  exports  to  tho 
same,  also  valued  in  money,  the  exporting  country  must 
part  with  some  of  its  precious  metals  in  payment;  and, 
according  to  tlie  doctrine,  must  so  far  lose  by  the  trade. 
The  nation  has  not  ihe  means  of  keeping  very  clear  ac- 
eounta  of  these  matten,  fbr  it  has  an  arbitrary  standard 
of  value,  called  offleiai,  which  has  been  in  use  for  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half,  and  which  official  value  is  an  Ingenious 
device  for  perplexing  many  otherwise  simple  questions,  and 
fi>r  keeping  up  many  absurd  prejudices.  Now,  taking  these 
official  or  unreal  values  in  connexion  with  the  device  of  Iho 
balanoe  of  trade,  we  Ilnd  that  during  the  year  1833  the 
United  Kingdom  gained  some  thirty-four  millions  sterling 
by  a  favourable  bajance;  for  its  imports,  or  the  goods  it  re- 
ceived from  foreignera,  amounted  to  forty-Qve  millions, 
whilst  its  exports,  or  the  goods  it  sent  to  foreigners,  amounted 
to  seventv-nine  millions.  In  1832  the  same  sort  of  excess 
amounted  to  thirty-two  millions,  and  in  IS31  la  twcnty-lwo 
millions.  Iftlielhs-ourable  balance  of  these  three  years  were 
auytbing  but  a  fiction,  it  is  manifest  that  the  nation  would, 
in  these  three  years  only,  have  accumulated  specie  to  the 
extent  of  the  favourable  balance,  and  this  would  amount  to 
tlic  sum  of  eighty-eight  millions  sterling.  But,  further, 
the  same  favourable  balance  has  been  going  on  for  the  lost 
half  century,  or  longer;  and  the  result  would  be.  that  all 
the  specie  in  the  worid  would  at  the  present  time  be  locked 
up  in  this  island,and  that  the  balance  of  thirty-four  millions 
in  lt>33  would  only  be  a  small  addition  to  the  heap.  Such 
a  result  is  impossible,  for  bullion  is  as  much  a  commodity 
for  »«lo  as  com,  and  is  consetjuenlly  as  generally  exchanged. 
[See  Bullion.]  But  if  this  result  were  po^aible,  and  a 
nation  resolving  to  sell  only  for  specie,  as  the  Chinese  affect 
to  do  with  regard  to  tea,  could  have  the  power  of  selling 
only  for  specie,  this  power  of  turning  bU  its  goods  to  ^old, 
like  the  same  power  bestowed  upon  the  wise  king  Midos, 
would  confer  the  privilege  of  being  without  food,  and  clothes. 
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produced  cheaper  and  better  abroad.  It  is  the  power  of 
exchanging  the  surplus  produce  of  ona  country  for  the 
surplus  prwluce  of  another  country  which  constitutes  the 
ultimate  object  of  all  foreign  commerce.  The  prolit  of  tho 
individual  merchant  is  the  moving  force  which  impels  the 
machinery  of  this  commerce,  but  the  end  is,  that  each  coun- 
try may  consume  what  it  would  otherwise  go  without.  la 
this  point  of  view,  every  country  is  a  gainer  by  its  foreign 
commerce ;  and  if  this  gain  could  be  estimated  by  figures, 
every  country  which  exchanges  its  products  with  another 
country  would  have  a  favourable  balance  of  trade :  for  both 
'  idividuala  and  nations  exchange  that  which  they  do  v  ' 


twth  ore  gainers.    Which  gains  most  is  a  question  that 

cannot  be  settled,  and  would  bo  of  no  use  if  it  could  he 
settled. 

BALANl'NUS,  in  entomology,  u  genus  of  tho  order 
Colettptera,  and  family  Curculionidrc,  The  species  of  this 
genus  are  all  romarkable  in  possessing  along  slender  rostrum 
or  snout,  which  is  furnished  at  the  tip  with  a  minute  pair 
of  sharp  horizontal  jaws :  Ibis  instrument  is  used  by  the 
animal  in  depositing  its  eggs,  which  ore  generally  placed 
in  the  kernel  of  some  fruit. 


Value  to  s  country  excopt  as  it  gives  the  people  of  that 
country  the  power  of  consuming  foreign  productions,  which 
ibcy  either  cannot  produce  at  all  at  home,  or  which  are 


I.  The  UnnriliaTDitniiii  iiiiii^illcd.ahovlDiillis  juwi.  RS.  S.Ridtikirit 
iHQw.  AThel«rta.  *.  Thipupn.  Tho  l»n«,  pupt,  »nd  piTltcl  hitccl, 
9  eiuli  npETvenlnl  r&thci  lorgtr  uun  tlw  iiatmiil  fltu. 

Balamnui  nucum,  or  the  nut-weevil,  deposits  its  eggs  In 
both  the  common  nut  and  the  filbert,  havmg  bored  a  hnle 
for  that  purpose  while  the  nut  is  young  and  teniler.  When 
about  to  perform  this  operation,  the  little  animal  may  bo 
travelling  over  the  nut,  and  feeling  with  its  an(«nn(e 
MXiver  a  convenient  situation,  in  selecting  which  it 
shows  great  care:  the  spot  being  determined  on,  it  cuts  a  bold 
with  the  jaws  at  the  top  of  the  snout  until  it  reaches  tho 
kernel;  in  this  hole  the  egg  is  deposited,  which  in  a  sliurt 
is  hatched  and  becomes  a  majjgot  or  larra.  The  nut 
being  but  slightly  injured  continues  to  grow  and  ripen, 
while  the  larva  feeds  upon  its  kernel.  In  course  of  time, 
this  larva  gnaws  a  hole  in  the  shell,  through  which  it 
makes  its  escape,  and  immediately  burrows  into  the  ground, 
where  it  assumes  the  pupa  slate,  from  which,  in  the  fullaw- 
ing  summer,  the  perfect  insect  proceeds.  The  above  figure 
represents  a  nut  which  has  been  pierced  by  the  larva. 

Balaitinui  glandium,  another  species  of  the  same  genus, 
attacks  the  acorn  in  the  same  manner  as  the  one  abovo- 
montioned  does  the  nut. 

BALANOPHO'RE^,  a  natural  order  of  parasitical 
plants  belonging  to  that  one  of  the  ftve  principal  clu^ises  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  to  which  the  name  of  H/iizanthrm 
is  applied.  They  grow  upon  the  roots  of  woody  plants,  in 
tropical  countries,  rooting  into  their  wood,  Irom  which  they 
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draw  their  nutriment,  as  the  tnisletoe  from  the  branches 
of  iho  thorn.  None  of  the  species  have  fully-formed 
leaves;  hul,  in  lieu  of  them,  closely -packed  Heshy  scales 
clotlie  their  stems  and  guard  their  Howers  in  their  in- 
fancy. Succulent  in  texture,  dingy  In  colour,  and  often 
sprinmng  from  a  brown  and  shapelcEs  rootstock,  Ba- 
lanophoreffi  remind  the  observer  of  fungi  mora  than  of 
flowering  plants;  and,  in  fact,  they  appear  inlermeiiiate  in 
nature  between  the  two.  If  they  have  flowers  and  sexes, 
both  are  of  the  simplest  kind ;  and  their  ovules,  insleadof 
changing  to  seeds,  hke  those  of  other  flowering  plants, 
become,  according  to  Mr.  Bndlicher,  ba)^  of  spores,  like 
those  of  true  flowcrless  plants.  Even  their  woody  system 
ia  of  the  most  imperfect  kind,  for  it  is  either  entirely,  or 
almost  entirely,  destitute  of  spiral  vessels.  It  is  probable 
that  numerous  genera  and  species  of  this  singular  order 
stlH  remain  undiscovered  iit  the  depths  of  tropical  forests, 
where  they  lurk  among  the  herbai^e,  and  are  not  likely  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  mere  flower- gal  boring  traveller. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  only  eight  species  have  been  dis- 
covered, arranged  under  the  genera  Helosis,  Scybalium, 
Langsdorffia,  and  Balanophora. 
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The  getius  it  most  fridely  diflh«ed,  and  aboundt  upon 
almost  A\  bodies,  whether  fixed  or  moveable,  that  offer  an 
opportunity  for  it  to  attach  itself  to  them,  and  are  im- 
mersed in  the  sea.  On  rocks  left  dry  at  low  water,  on 
'  i.  on  timber,  whether  floating  or  at  rest,  on  lobilen 
other  crustaceans,  on  the  shells  of  conchifen  and 
mollusks,  colonies  of  balani  bib  to  be  fbund. 
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[B^lKtuiphorflB  ] 
(T,  a  bead  of  dowen  cat  Ihnmjh  TcrtK^llj     b.  ■  hEffhly-mmniLSed  tIch  of  h 

midilDf  wme  rcrlQeoDcli  4.  HD  CPTiryi  *,  A  lipe  fruil  ^  /  ft  trinsvAnfl  Hcliau 
or  IhD  uu»  1  ;.  a  nnkil  Kcliou  of  iLc  •uui;  A,i>aDua  luit  of  the  r- 
eeplicle. 

BALA'NTIA,  ftom  0a\ivTu>v,  a  bag  or  pouch,  the  gene- 
ric name  which  the  German  naturalist  llliger  gave  to  the 
animals  commonly  called  Pkalartgeri  (Phalangisia) :  the 
latter  name  he  reserves  for  the  Petaurista  fPetaurtu)  of 
other  Eoologists.    [See  Pralangeh  and  PETAraus.] 

BA'LANUS  (Zoology),  a  genus  of  sessile  cirrhipeds  or 
barnacles,  formed  by  BruguiSres  from  some  species  of  the 
genus  Lepas,  Linn.  Sowerby  has,  for  reasons  which  appear 
to  him  conclusive,  re-united  to  Balanat  those  species  which 
live  in  sponges,  and  which  Leach  had  separate  under  the 
name  of  jfciwta.  Batanuf  ofiers  a  great  variety  of  fonii; 
hut  the  shell  will  be  found  to  consist  of  six  valves,  four  of 
which  are  comparatively  large,  coalescing  at  the  sides,  and 
forming  altogether  a  rude  hollow  cone,  whose  aperture  is 
closed  by  an  operculum  of  four  valves  (helween  the  two 
fcreroojt  of  which  issue  the  jointed  feather-like  tentacula), 
and  its  base  by  a  testaceous  plate. 


Salanut  Psittaeut  {.Lepas  Pgillacut,  Molina)  ii 

described  in  the  1 9th  number  of  the  Zoologiatl  JourToi,  by 
Captain  Philip  Parker  King,  R,N.,  in  hU  ■  Descriplion  i>f 
the  Cirrhipeda,  Conchifera,  and  Mollusca,  in  a  colleclion 
formed  by  the  Officers  of  H.M.S.  Adventure  and  Beafile, 
employed  between  the  Years  1829  and  1830  in  sunejing 
the  southern  CoasU  of  South  America,  including  the  Slniti 
of  Magelhaena  and  the  Coast  of  Tierra  del  Pue^' 

'  This  cirrhiped,'  writes  Captain  King,  '  which  at  Con- 
cepcion  de  Chile  ie  frequently  of  a  larger  si*e  than  five 
inchn  and  a  half  Icng  and  three  inches  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  forms  a  very  common  and  highly-esteemed  fotd 
of  the  natives,  hy  whom  it  ia  called  pica,  from  the  acumi- 
nated processes  of  the  two  posterior  opercular  valves.  Tht 
anterior  and  posterior  opercular  valves,  when  in  cotitsrt, 

8 resent  some  resemblance  to  K  parrot's  beak,  wbfnce 
[ohna'a  name.  It  is  also  found  very  ebundantl}^  at  Va)- 
divia  and  at  Calbuco,  near  the  north  of  the  island  of 
Chiloe.  It  occurs  in  large  bunches,  and  presents  somewhal 
of  a  cactus-like  appearance.  The  parent  is  covered  by  iU 
progeny,  so  that  large  branches  are  found  composed  of  fom 
Bfty  to  a  hundred  distinct  indiriduals,  each  of  which  becomes 
in  its  turn  the  foundation  of  another  colony.  One  spe- 
cimen, in  the  possession  of  my  friend  W.  J.  Bmderip.  Eiq., 
consists  of  a  numerous  group  baaed  on  two  large  iuflivi- 
duals.  They  are  collected  by  being  chopped  off  wiiii  ' 
hatchet.  At  Concencion,  where  they  are  found  of  larger 
sixe  than  to  the  southward,  they  are  principally  procured  at 
the  island  of  Quiriquina,  which  lies  across  the  entrance  of 
the  bay ;  whence  they  are  exported  in  large  quanlilies  to 
Valparaiso  and  Santiago  de  Chile,  where  they  b«  ""'" 
stdered  as  a  great  delicacy,  and  indeed  with  some  mUee. 
for  the  flesh  equals  in  richness  and  delicacy  that  of  lbs 
crab,  which,  when  boiled  and  eaten  cold,  it  very  much 
resembles.' 

The  spined  and  smooth  varieKee  of  floAiFiui  MontagW. 
SowBtby,  Aeasia  Montagui,  Leacb,  afford  exanip'ei  « 
those  species  which  live  is  sponges. 
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•,  Bakmu  Hontaf{«L 

K  Variety  KritlMml  wfinM,  nA  wiUi  a  flat  bow. 

FoMil  balani  have  been  found  in  the  later  deposits,  and 
species  are  recorded  from  the  beds  at  Piacenza,  Bourdeaux, 
Paris,  Essex.  &c.    [See  Cirrhipbda.] 

BAJLARUC,  a  village  near  the  town  of  Frontignan,  in 
the  department  of  Herault,  in  France,  celebrated  for  its 
warm  baths.  It  is  near  the  border  of  the  large  pool  Utang) 
of  Thau ;  43^  28'  N.  lat.,  3°  41'  £.  bng.  The  baths  are  at 
some  distance  from  the  village :  there  are  three  of  them ; 
and  the  place  is  well  frequented.  The  waters  are  described 
as  tonic  (Malte  Brun),  and  good  for  relaxation  of  the  fibres, 
obstructions  and  pains,  whether  rheumatic  or  caused  by 
wounds :  they  are  salt  to  the  taste,  but  not  so  salt  or  so  dis- 
agreeable as  sea-water.  The  temperature  is  about  129°  of 
Fahrenheit  in  summer,  and  115°  in  winter.  In  Malte 
Brun*s  Giog,  Oast  edition)  the  temperature  is  given  at  48° 
of  Reaumur,  or  140  of  Fahrenheit.  The  spring  from  which 
the  waters  flow  is  below  the  level  both  of  the  pool  and  of 
the  sea. 

These  waters  are  taken  from  May  till  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber: they  are  much  recommended  by  the  physicians  of 
Kontpellwr,  from  which  place  Balaruc  is  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen  miles  distant  to  the  S.W.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  baths  were  known  to  the  Romans. 

Opposite  the  baths  of  Balaruc,  in  the  midst  of  the  pool  of 
Thau,  there  is  an  isolated  rock,  called  Rooairals,  or  Rocque- 
roU  the  base  of  which  is  commonly  covered  with  muscles 
and  other  shell-fish.  These  the  inhabitants  detach  from 
the  rock  by  means  of  an  iron  ring  attached  to  a  long  handle. 
The  chapel  of  Balaruc  contains  an  inscription  to  the  me- 
mory of  Montgolfier,  the  aeronaut,  who  was  buried  here 
in  1810. 

We  do  not  know  the  present  population  of  Balaruc,  In 
the  Diclionnaire  Universel  de  la  Irance  (Paris,  1 804)  it  is 
given  at  404.  (Encyc.  Methodique  ;  Reichard*s  Descriptive 
Road  Book  qf  Prance,) 

BALAS  RUBY,  a  term  used  by  lapidaries  to  designate 
the  rose-red  varieties  of  Spinel.  [See  Spinel.]  It  should 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  oriental  ruby  (the  sapphire) 
a  gem  of  much  greater  rarity  and  value. 

BALASORE,  a  large  town  in  the  province  of  Orissa,  in 
Hindustan,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Danes.  At  an 
early  period  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Europeans 
with  India,  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese  natives  bad 
also  factories  at  Balasore,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
doth!  of  the  surrounding  district.  The  different  channel 
into  which  that  trade  has  since  come  sufiiciently  accounts 
for  the  retirement  of  the  British,  and  probably  also  for  the 
declining  condition  of  the  town.  The  buildings  erected  by 
Europeans  have  for  the  most  part  fallen  into  ruins ;  and 
the  bouses  which  are  habitable  are  meanly  built.  In  1822 
the  town  was  estimated  to  contain  10,000  inhabitants.  The 
trade  now  carried  on  here  is  principally  with  the  Maldives* 
islanders,  whose  boats,  constructed  of  the  trunks  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  arrive  at  Balasore  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  daring  the  south-west  monsoon.  Their  import  cargoes 
eonsist  of  coir,  oocoa-nut  oil,  and  other  products  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  tree,  which  is  their  grand  staple ;  cowries,  tortoise-shell, 
and  salted  fish.  These  articles  they  exchange  for  rice, 
sugar,  broad-cloths,  stuffs  of  silk  and  cotton,  hardwares,  and 
cutleiy ;  and  with  these  they  return  home  during  the  month 
of  December,  favoured  by  the  north-east  monsoon.  Some 
trade  ia  likewise  carried  on  in  salt,  which  is  made  on  the 
sea-shore  a  few  miles  f^om  the  town,  by  lixiviating  the  mud 
in  the  manner  practised  in  the  Sunderbunds  of  Bengal. 

Balasore  is  still  the  principal  port  of  Cuttack,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  dry  docks,  in  which  vessels  drawing  not  more 
than  fourteen  feet  water  can  be  admitted  at  spring-tides. 
The  town  is  situated  in  81^32' N.  lat.,  and  66^  56^  £.  long. ; 
and  is  141  miles  travelling  distance  from  Calcutta. 

(Rennell's  Memoir  (^a  Map  qf  Hindustan;  Hamilton*s 
Bait  India  Qaxetteer ;  and  Reporte  qf  Committee  qf  the 
Heme  qf  Commons  on  the  Affcure  qf  India.) 

B ALASSA-GYARMUtH,  the  chief  town  of  the  Hun* 
garian  circle  of  Neogrid,  to  the  west  of  Sz^tseny,  is  situ- 
^i0imib(9  Iv^h U148'' 4'  N.lat.,  and  19'  18' S.  long.,  and 


in  the  centre  of  a  rich  expanse  of  corn-lands.  The  vicinity 
produces  much  wine  as  well  as  grain,  and  its  annual  fairs 
and  manufactures  are  of  considerable  importance.  The 
inhabitants  amount  to  about  4300,  among  whom  are  many 
Jews.  Close  to  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  celebrated 
for  its  frequent  and  successful  resistance  to  the  attacks  of 
the  Turks.  It  has  a  '  Comitats-Haus,*  where  the  principal 
authorities  of  the  circle  conduct  its  civil  affairs ;  a  Catholic, 
Lutheran,  and  Greek  church,  and  a  synagogue. 

BA'LATON,  LAKE,  or  the  •  Flatten  Sea,*  a  lake  situ- 
ated in  the  south-western  part  of  Hungary,  and  called  by 
the  native  writers  the  •  Sea'  or  •Mediterranean'  of  that 
kingdom.  Its  length,  in  a  line  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, is  estimated  at  40,000  klafters  (about  forty-six  miles) ; 
it  is  bordered  by  the  circles  of  Veszprim,  Szala,  and  Somogy 
or  Siimeg ;  in  breadth  it  is  extremely  irregular,  for  though 
it  is  not  less  than  nine  and  a  quarter  miles  near  Fok,  it  is 
not  more  than  1263  feet  (under  a  quarter  of  a  mile)  near  the 
peninsula  of  Tihany  :  on  the  average,  Csaplovics  states  the 
breadth  to  be  about  3000  klafters,  or  three  miles  and  a  half. 
Its  geographical  position,  according  to  Weiland,  is  between 
46°45'  and  47°  .V  N.  lat.,  and  Xr  14'  and  18°  10' E.  long. 
The  depth  of  this  lake  is  very  variable,  but  in  general  it 
may  be  set  down  as  ranging  from  twenty -seven  to  thirty-six 
feet,  the  latter  being  its  depth  near  Tihany ;  it  occupies  a 
surface,  according  to  Lichtenstem,  of  about  110  square 
miles,  to  which  may  be  added  an  extent  of  129,738  yochs,  or 
about  88,170  acres,  of  swamps  and  marshes,  on  the  side  of 
Somogy  in  particular,  which  its  inundations  render  unfit  for 
cultivation.  Such  portion  of  its  waters  as  are  not  briny  are 
supposed  in  part  to  be  derived  from  an  underground  com- 
munication with  the  Danube ;  at  all  events,  it  is  supplied 
with  fresh  water  by  the  Szala,  which  flows  into  it  at  iU 
southern  extremity,  as  well  as  by  nine  springs  which  rise  on 
its  margin,  and  thirty-one  rivulets  and  brooks,  independently 
of  whatever  quantities  it  receives  from  the  sources  which 
ascend  from  its  bed.  The  outlet  of  the  lake  is  through  the 
Sio.  near  the  town  of  Fok.  Its  northern  sides  are  encircled 
by  hills  and  mountains,  some  covered  with  woods  and  others 
with  vineyards;  the  surrounding  country  is  full  of  lime- 
stone, intermixed  with  red  and  yellow  clay.  The  waters  of 
the  Balaton  are  in  a  state  of  constant  motion,  and  not  a  day 
passes  without  their  foaming  and  becoming  so  violently 
agitated  as  to  drive  in  waves  against  its  banks ;  this  occurs 
mostly  in  the  evening,  and  they  have  a  gentle  ebb  and  flow 
daily  likewise,  which  some  ascribe  to  the  influence  of  the 
moop ;  at  least  it  has  been  observed  that,  when  the  moon  is 
nearest  the  full,  the  springs  which  rise  through  its  bed  flow 
with  peculiar  rapidity.  These  springs  are  supposed  to  bring 
much  carbonic  acid  mixed  with  particles  of  iron  from  the 
limestone  heights  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake.  The  water 
is  beautifully  clear  and  transparent,  excepting  when  it  be- 
comes boisterous  or  a  storm  is  at  band,  and  then  they  assume 
a  sombre,  blueish  hue,  which  those  who  navigate  its  surface 
regard  as  a  prognostic  of  the  approaching  weather.  We  are 
also  told  by  Csaplovics,  that '  so  great  an  abundance  of  ilsh 
is  found  in  the  lake,  that  the  fishermen  of  Kesztbcly  take 
at  times  from  150  to  200  cwt.  of  tliem  at  a  single  draught.' 
There  is  one  species,  the  Fogas  {Perca  lucioperca),  which 
is  found  in  no  other  spot ;  it  is  commonly  termed  the  *  tooth« 
fifth,'  or  '  teethed-mouth,*  from  four  tusk-like  teeth,  which 
protrude  even  when  its  mouth  is  shut:  in  form  it  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  the  pike,  but  in  colour  it  is  darker ;  it 
frequently  weighs  between  ten  and  fifteen,  and  sometimes 
twenty  pounds,  and  its  flesh,  which  is  of  snowy  whiteness, 
is  delicious.  Another  kind  of  fish,  the  '  whitefish  or  sword- 
ling  {Cyprinue  cultratus),  greatly  resembles  the  herring, 
and  they  appear  in  the  lake  in  such  immense  shoals  during 
the  winter  season,  that  the  fishermen  haul  from  under 
the  ice  in  a  single  day  sufficient  to  load  forty  or  fifty  carts. 
The  '  goat's  claw'  is  another  remarkable  production  peculiar 
to  lake  Balaton ;  it  is  a  small  petrifaction,  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  half  a  goat's  claw;  they  are  in  fact  nothing  but 
mussels,  rendered  undistinguishable  by  the  incrustation 
which  has  formed  around  them.  The  lake,  indeed,  is  full 
of  this  shell-fish  in  a  natural  state ;  and  amongst  them  we 
find  what  is  here  called  the  '  breeding-mussel'  {Helix 
vivipara),  which  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and 
which,  instead  of  laying  eggs  like  the  rest  of  its  kind,  brings 
forth  its  young  alive,  with  the  shell  full-formed;  neither 
is  it  hermaphrodite,  as  is  the  caso  with  others  of  the  spe- 
cies. When  kept  in  a  glass  of  pure  water  for  a  few 
days  it  will  produce  twenty  or  thirty  young.    Crabs,  cny« 
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fish,  ottei^,  tortoises,  &c.,  are  also  inhabitants  of  the  lake. 
Iron- sand  is  likewise  one  of  its  peculiarities ;  and  '  I  am 
not  aware,*  says  Csaplovics,  '  though  it  is  found  near  Mes- 
sina in  Sicily,  the  Canaries,  and  on  the  coast  of  Core- 
xnandel,  that  it  exists  in  any  other  inland  sea.  Although  full 
of  particles  of  iron  of  peculiar  brilliancy  and  purity,  it  does 
not  corrode  either  in  fresh  or  salt  water,  and  it  remains  un- 
affected by  heat.  If  the  magnet  be  applied  to  it,  about  a 
fourth  part  of  the  sand  will  be  taken  up  by  it ;  and  when 
examined  with  the  microscope,  it  exhibits  small  grains  of 
various  precious  stones,  such  as  the  garnet,  ruby,  amethyst, 
topaz,  Kc*  There  is  an  excellent  spring  of  acidulous 
water  near  Fiired,  close  upon  the  banks  of  the  lake,  which 
has  become  a  place  of  great  resort. 

BALBEC.     [See  Baalbec] 

BA'LBI,  GA'SPARO,  a  Venetian  merchant  and  tra- 
Tellcr,  who  lived  in  the  second  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  was  a  dealer  in  precious  stones,  and  the  business  of  his 
trade  led  hira  to  Aleppo,  whence  he  undertook  a  journey  to 
India,  which  lasted  several  years.  On  his  return  to  Venice 
he  published  an  account  of  this  journey,  Via^gio  air  Indie 
Oneniali,  8vo.  Venice,  1590,  which  was  reprmted  in  1600. 
Balbi*s  narrative  is  curious,  as  it  refers  to  an  epoch  when 
India  was  much  less  known  than  it  is  now,  and  was  in  a 
state  very  different  from  the  present.  The  Portuguese  were 
then  the  great,  indeed  the  only,  European  nation  trading  to 
India,  and  their  establishments  on  the  coasts  were  numerous 
and  strong.  Those  Venetian  merchants  who  ventured  so 
far  appear  to  have  been  on  good  terms  with  the  Portuguese, 
and  to  have  enjoyed  security  under  their  protection.  Balbi 
wrote  in  an  unpretending  style,  which  bears  marks  of  his 
candour  as  to  what  he  himself  saw,  and  also  of  his  credulity 
with  regard  to  matters  which  he  knew  only  from  hearsay. 
He  is  very*minute  and  exact  in  every  particular  of  mercan- 
tile information ;  but  his  statements  are  scanty  with  regai*d  to 
the  history  and  geography  of  the  countries  which  he  visited. 

Balbi  proceeded  from  Aleppo  to  Bir  on  the  Euphrates, 
and  then  embarked  on  the  river,  which  he  represents  as 
dangerous,  owing  to  rapids  and  shallows.  He  landed  on 
the  left  bank,  at  the  distance  of  one  day  and  a  half  from 
Bagdad,  which  he  calls  New  Babylon,  and  to  which  city 
he  proceeded  by  land.  From  Bagdad  he  descended  the 
Tigris  to  Bussora,  and  there  embarked  for  Ormuz,  where 
the  Portuguese  had  a  fort,  the  sovereign  of  that  baiTen 
little  island  being  tributary  to  them.  All  provisions  came 
from  the  coast  of  Persia.  Balbi  speaks  of  the  pearl  fishery 
which  was  carried  on  at  Bahrein  and  other  islands  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  From  Ormuz  he  proceeded  to  Diu,  another 
factory  of  the  Portuguese  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay,  and  thence  to  Goa,  their  chief  settlement  on  the 
Malabar  coast.  He  gives  a  full  account  of  the  trade 
in  those  places,  of  the  various  goods  brought  to  the  mar- 
kets, their  prices  in  Venetian  currency,  the  duties,  freights, 
&c.  From  Goa  he  went  to  Cochin,  and  thence  round 
Cape  Comorin  to  St.  Thomas,  or  St.  Thom6,  as  he  calls 
it,  another  Portuguese  factory.  He  gives  a  curious  sketch 
of  the  missionaries,  and  their  mode  of  converting  the 
people  at  that  time.  He  saw  the  king  of  Cochin,  and  an- 
other Indian  chief,  who  came  to  the  house  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Cochin  to  settle  amicably  certain  disputes  with  those  fathers, 
who  had  sent  numerous  missionaries  inland,  and  had  con- 
verted so  many  of  the  people,  that  one  of  the  native  kings 
was  afraid  of  losing  his  crown.  '  The  Jesuit  fathers,*  says 
Balbi, '  go  about  armed,  and  followed  by  groat  numbers  of 
the  converts  :  one  of  them  in  particular,  a  Grenoese  by  birth, 
rides  about  the  country,  he  and  his  men,  armed  with  mus- 
kets, and  carrying  before  them  a  standard  with  the  image 
of  the  Saviour,  and  converting  multitudes  of  people,  who 
follow  him  wherever  he  goes,  which  so  terrifies  the  Pagans, 
that  it  is  a  wonder  to  see  it'  At  St.  Thom£  Balbi  embarked 
with  several  Portuguese  merchants  for  the  kingdom  of  Pegu, 
where  he  arrived  in  the  year  1583.  His  account  of  that 
romote  country  is  the  most  curious  part  of  his  narrative. 
Pegu  was  then  a  powerful  kingdom ;  Ava  was  subject  to  it, 
and  even  Siam  was  its  tributary.  The  ship  in  which  Balbi 
was  having  arrived  at  Negrais,  the  goods  and  passengers 
were  transferred  into  boats,  in  which  they  ascended  the 
hvpr  Irawaddi  for  eleven  days,  at  the  end  of  which  they 
arrived  at  Meccao,  and  proceeded  by  land  to  the  capital  of 
Pegu,  whicn  was  twelve  miles  east  from  the  river.  Balbi 
represents  the  town  as  very  large,  divided  into  old  and 
new :  the  new  town  was  square,  surrounded  with  walls  and 
ditcheSi    A  number  of  large  crocodiles  were  kept  in  the 


ditches  to  prevent  any  one  from  swimming  over.  The 
streets  were  wide,  the  houses  built  of  wood,  and  dirty  inside. 
The  king's  palace  was  in  the  middle  of  the  new  town :  the 
old  town  was  occupied  by  the  trading  people.  The  town  of 
Pegu  has  been  since  destroyed  by  the  Birmans,  who  con- 
quered it  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
left  standing  only  the  great  temple  of.Shomadoo.  Balbi 
had  an  audience  of  the  king,  who  inquired  about  the  tra- 
veller's native  country,  and  being  told  it  was  a  republic  and 
had  no  king,  he  burst  into  such  violent  laughter  at  this 
novelty,  that  it  brought  on  a  fit  of  coughing  to  which 
he  was  subject.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  heard 
something  of  European  politics,  for  he  asked  Balhi  the 
name  of  the  sovereign  who  had  recently  conquered  Por- 
tugal (Philip  II.  of  Spain).  The  king,  according  to  Balbi  s 
account,  behaved  very  graciously  to  him,  and  made  him  a 
present  of  a  golden  cup  and  several  pieces  of  China  damask 
silk,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  natives.  Balbi  had  brou[;ht 
from  India  some  fine  emeralds,  which  the  king  purchased 
at  the  price  set  on  them  by  the  brokers,  and  Balbi  was  paid 
partly  in  other  precious  stones  and  partly  in  gansa,  or  lead 
pieces,  which  were  the  currency  of  the  country.  The  Italian 
traveller  observes  that  he  might  have  obtained  double  the 
price,  had  he  made  a  present  to  the  brokers,  'they  beins[ 
easily  bribed.'  He  gave  a  firelock  to  the  king's  son,  for  which 
he  w as  ne  ver  paid.  He  asked  leave  to  proceed  to  Ava,  where 
the  finest  rubies  were  to  be  obtained,  bat  was  prevented  by 
a  war  breaking  out  between  Pegu  and  Ava.  The  latter 
kingdom  had  revolted ;  and  the  king  of  Pegu  discovering 
that  many  of  his  own  ofiicers  and  governors  bad  conspired 
against  him,  found  means  to  entice  them  to  the  capital,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  and  there  burnt  them  alive,  to 
the  number  of  4000.  The  number  is  no  doubt  exaggerated, 
but  Balbi  states  that  he  saw  the  poor  wretches,  and  heard 
their  shrieks.  Of  course  he  did  not  count  them,  and  he  is 
not  very  particular  about  his  ciphers  in  these  matters,  for 
he  talks  of  armies  of  a  milUon,  or  at  the  least  half  a  million, 
of  combatants.  He,  however,  often  qualifies  his  statements 
by  saying  '  such  was  the  common  report.'  The  war  ended 
favourably  for  the  king  of  Pegu,  wno  killed  the  king  of 
Ava,  afler  which  he  returned  to  his  capital  in  triumph. 
Balbi  mentions  the  festivals  and  cerennonials  of  the  court  of 
Pegu,  in  which  the  white  elephants  of  the  king  acted  a 
conspicuous  part.  Upon  the  whole  he  gives  a  favourable 
account  of  the  people  of  Pegu,  as  being'  a  mild,  well-disposed 
race,  and  remarkably  tolerant,  as  well  as  their  talapoins,  or 
monks,  whose  conduct  seems  to  have  been  as  exemplary  as 
their  doctrines  were  charitable.  They  did  not  pE£^ent 
any  of  their  countrymen  from  becoming  Christians,  and 
said  that  men  could  be  good  in  any  religion.  Indian  cotton 
stufis  were  then  the  principal  article  of  importation  to  Pe^u ; 
silver  was  exported  to  Bengal,  and  rice  to  Malacca,  which 
was  another  Portuguese  establishment.  Balbi,  after  re- 
maining two  years  in  Pegu,  set  off  for  Martaban,  and  there 
embarked  to  return  to  Cochin.  In  this  voyage  he  was  in 
danger  of  being  cast  on  the  island  of  Camicobar,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which,  he  says,  were  cannibals.  The  wind,  how- 
ever, turned  favourable,  and  in  seventeen  days  they  saw 
the  kland  of  Ceylon,  where  the  Portuguese  had  factories. 
At  Cochin  he  was  detained  seven  months  before  he  could 
get  a  passage  for  Ormuz.  He  tells  many  curious  particu- 
lars of  the  people  of  the  Malabar  coast,  their  superstition?, 
&c.  He  also  heard  there  of  the  princes  of  Japan,  who  had 
just  returned  from  Italy,  where  they  had  been  on  a  visit 
to  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  and  were  going  home,  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  Capuchins  and  other  friars.  A 
Chinese  vessel i  which  arrived  at  Cochin,  brought  the  news 
of  the  great  progress  which  Christianity  was  making  in 
China,  where  a  Neapolitan  Jesuit,  having  learned  the  lan- 
guage, preached  with  the  etnperor's  permission.  Balbi  re* 
turned  home  by  the  way  of  Ormuz.  Bussora,  Bagdad,  and 
Aleppo.  He  had  left  Aleppo  in  1579,  and  returned  in  15SS. 

Balbi  seems  to  have  been  the  first  traveller  who  gave  an 
account  of  Transgangetic  India.  Olearius,  in  his  edition  of 
Mandelslo's  travels,  gives  an  abridgment  of  Balbi's  journey, 
as  Mandelslo  himself,  who  traveled  in  the  East  Indies 
about  half  a  century  later  than  Balbi,  did  not  visit  Pe;^ 
A  Latin  translation  of  Balbi's  narrative  is  in  De  Br)'S 
Collection  of  Voyages  and  TraveU  to  the  East  ImUes, 
Frankfort,  1590—64.  Prevost,  in  his  Hiitoire  Generate 
dee  Voyages,  gives  an  account  of  Pegu  from  Shelden,  a 
later  traveller,  in  which  he  quotes  Balbi. 

BALBrNUS,  DE'CIMUS  CA'ELIUS,  a  Roman  sena- 


tar,  afler  being  twice  eoanil,  vas  elected  emperor  by  the 

Efnate  in  oppneition  to  the  usurper  Maitirainus,  who  wns 
supported  bj  the  lefcioni  in  Oermeny.  The  two  Gordiani, 
father  and  son,  who  had  been  proclaimed  shortly  before  in 
Africa  with  the  apprabation  of  tne  senate,  were  overpowered 
and  killed  by  the  aoldiere  of  CapellianuB,  the  governor  of 
Mauritania,  who  had  taken  the  part  of  Maximinua.  [See 
GoHDiANUi.]  MaximinuB  bimwlf,  bearing  that  the  senate 
had  outlawed  him,  was  preparing  to  march  from  lUyricum 
iiil')  It^y.  Rome  wag  in  great  consternation.  The  nenatc 
ill  this  emergency  elected  two  omperora — Clodius  Pupienus 
Maximus,  ah  esperienced  officer  who  bad  risen  from  a  low 
staliun  to  the  highest  ranks,  and  Balbinua,  a  man  of  fortune 
nnd  connexion)!,  and  of  a  mild  conciliatory  character.  As 
the  two  emperors  elect  were  proceeding  to  the  Capitol  to 
ulTur  sacrilice  to  the  gods,  the  people  and  the  soldiers  stopped 
the  way,  demanding  an  emperor  from  the  family  of  the 
G.irdiaai,  who  were  popular  favourites.  A  boy  twelve  years 
of  see,  the  son  of  a  daughter  of  the  elder  Gonlianus,  being 
fi)und.  was  saluted  Cawar,  by  the  name  of  Marcus  Antonius 
Oordianus,  afterwards  known  in  history  as  the  Third  Got- 
ili jnus.  Af^r  the  tumult  was  thus  appeased,  and  the  cus- 
tumary  games  in  the  Circus  were  given  for  the  amuse- 
lot'itt  of  the  Roman  people,  Maximus  set  off  for  North 
Italy  to  oppose  Maximinus,  and  Balbinus  remained  at 
K  jmc.  A  serious  tumult  broke  out  shortly  after  in  the  city : 
two  pnulorian  soldiers,  having  entered  unarmed  the  senate- 
liouse  to  lijiten  to  the  discussions,  were  stabbed  to  death 
by  same  of  the  senators,  who  pretended  that  they  were  spies 
of  Maiiminus.  The  prslorian  guards  rose  to  avenge  the 
ili-ith  of  their  comrades ;  and  the  people,  on  the  other  side, 
e\c'iled  by  the  senators,  ran  to  attack  the  prntorians  who 
di-riTided  themselves  in  their  camp,  and  killed  many  of  the 
rilizens.  The  peoplenext  cut  off  the  conduits  that  supplied 
tile  camp  with  water ;  but  the  praetorians  sallied  out, 
repulsed  the  besiegers,  and  set  fire  to  a  district  of  the  city. 
The  greatest  disorder  prevailed,  when  Balbinus,  who  at 
Crsl  bad  remained  inactive,  came  out  to  endeavour  to  part 
tlie  rombatants,  but  he  was  assailed  with  stones,  and 
wounded.  As  a  last  expedient,  the  senators  thought  of 
exhibiting  to  the  multitude  the  boy  Gordianus,  who  was 
cbd  in  the  imperial  purple  and  lifted  upon  the  shoulders 
Ufa  tall  man.  The  veneration  which  holli  the  people  and 
tiie  soldiers  felt  for  the  name  of  Gordianus  produced  tlie 
desired  eSect,  and  the  tumult  was  appeased.  Meantime 
Kl^ximinus  had  laid  siege  to  Aquileto.  where  he  was  killed 
in  a  mutiny  by  his  own  soldiers,  who  aftemards  made  their 
eubmisaion  to  Maximus ;  and  the  latter  returned  to  Rome 
to  enjoy  a  triumph  for  having,  though  without  much 
exurtion  on  his  pnrt,  ended  the  civil  war,  a.d.  'iil.  The 
pe.>;ile  of  Rome  were  overwhelmed  with  joy,  but  the  soldiers 
nerc  dissatisfied,  seeing  their  influence  on  the  decline; 
thoy  remembered  that  Maximinus  was  an  emperor  of  their 
own  choice,  while  Maximus  and  Balbinus  wero  the  choice 
of  tbc  senate.  Provocations  on  the  part  of  the  senators 
exasperated  these  feelings.  A  body  of  Germans  whom 
Maximus  had  led  back  to  Rome,  and  in  whom  he  chiefly 
trusted,  added  to  the  jealousy  of  the  prajtorians.  A  mis- 
understanding also  appears  at  the  same  time  to  have  un- 
fortunately existed  between  the  two  emperors:  Balbinus 
w;w  jealous  of  the  military  reputation  of  his  collcaguo. 
AVhile  most  of  the  citizens  had  gone  to  witness  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Capitoline  games,  the  prottorians  sallied  out  to 
altai-k  the  palace  of  the  emperors.  Maximua,  being  in< 
fnrmed  of  this,  sent  for  bis  trusty  Germana ;  but  Balbinus, 
through  some  suspieion  of  the  designs  of  Maximus,  opposed 
the  onler ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  prajtorians  hud  lime 
to  force  the  entrance  of  the  palace,  when  rushing  into  the 
apartments,  they  seized  both  emperors,  whom  they  dragged 
ii:nominiously  towards  their  camp,  insulting  and  tormenting 
them  by  the  way.  Hearing  that  the  Germans  were  coming 
at  last,  they  killed  their  two  prisoners  and  left  the  bodies 
in  Ihc  street.  They  then  took  the  boy  Gordianus  to  their 
ramp  and  proclaimed  him  emperor.  The  people  likewise 
acknowledged  him,  and  the  senate  was  obliged  to  do  the 
same,  A.D.  242.  Tho  two  murdered  emperors  were  no 
more  talked  of.  and  no  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the 
assawins.  Balbinus  and  Maximus  reigned  litlle  more  than 
one  year ;  during  which  time  they  had  shown  assiduity  in 
their  duties,  attention  to  justice  ond  public  securily,  and 
respect  for  the  authority  of  the  laws.  Tbcy  were,  at  the 
time  of  their  death,  making  preparations  for  carrying  on  the 
war  againsi  the  Persians,  and  alw  against  the  Sarmatians 
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and  Scythians.  They  were  both  regretted  in  private. 
Maximus  for  his  flrmneis,  tempered  by  moderation ;  and 
Balbinus  for  his  affability  and  bis  elegant  manners  and 
taste.  Balbinus  was  fond  of  luxury  ond  refinement,  and  was 
also  a  lover  of  literature :  he  appears  to  have  been  a  poet  of 
no  mean  reputation  in  his  time.  His  house,  inhabited  by 
his  posterity,  was  still  existing  in  the  time  of  Diocletian. 
(Julius  Capitolinus,  Hisloria  Augusta.)  Maximus  had 
foreseen  his  fat« ;  and  he  told  Balbinus,  at  the  time  of  their 
election,  that  the  hatred  of  the  soldiers  would  prove  fatal 
to  them  both.  The  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  reign 
of  these  two  emperors  afTdrds  a  striking  picture  of  the  social 
and  political  condition  of  Rome  in  the  age  which  followed 
that  of  the  Antonines.  In  the  century  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  death  of  Commodus  and  the  accession  of  Dio- 
cletian, no  less  than  thirty  emperors,  besides  pretenders, 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession;  and  of  all  these 
only  two  died  a  natural  death.  (Herodianus,  vu.  viii.- 
Crevier,  HitUtire  dtt  Empereuri  Sommiu.)  ' ' 


BALBCA.  VA'SCO  NU'NEZ  DE,  was  bom  in  Jeret 

de  los  Caballeros,  in  Estremadura,  about  the  year  147S. 
His  family,  though  belonging  to  the  class  of  hidalgos  (or 
gentlemen),  was  not  in  very  affluent  circumstances.  Vasco 
in  his  youtli  held  some  office  in  the  house  of  Don  Pedro 
Portocarrero,  lord  of  Huclva;  and  in  ISUl  be  accompanied 
Rodrigo  do  Bnstidas  in  his  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  asw 
world.  Bostidaa  sailed  from  Cadiz  in  October,  in  two  ves- 
sels. It  is  not  known  whether  Balboa  remained  with  Bas- 
tidas  to  the  time  of  the  unfortunate  death  of  the  latter,  or 
whether  bo  left  him  before,  to  settle  in  Espanola  (St.  Do- 
inga)  ;  but  in  1510  Balboa  was  at  Salvatierra,  one  of  the 
settlements  in  that  island,  and,  far  from  having  bettered  his 
fortune,  be  was  much  in  debt.  About  that  time,  Alonso  de 
Ojeda  and  Diego  de  Nicuesa  projected  a  i-oyage  of  disco- 
very, tho  king  having  granted  them  the  privdege  of  colo- 
"lizing  and  governing  all  those  territories  which  they  might 
liscover  from  Cape  \e\a.  (or  de  la  Vela),  in  12"  S'  N.  lat.,  and 
2'  9'  W.  long,  to  Cape  Gracias-H-Dios  in  15°  N.  lat.  and 
i2°45'  W.  long,  Tlio  portion  of  territory  allotted  lo  Ojcds 
xlended  as  for  os  the  middle  of  the  gulf  of  Vniik  (or  Da- 
ien),  and  that  allotted  to  N  Icuesa,  from  that  point  to  Cape 
iracias-i-Dios.  Both  chiefs  set  sail  almost  at  the  same 
time.  Qjeda  arrived  first,  and  landed  near  the  site  of  Carta- 
gena. After  suffering  severe  losses  from  the  natives,  ho  waa 
obliged  to  re-embark,  and  proceeded  lo  the  gulf  of  Darien, 
where  he  determined  on  forming  a  settlement  on  the  east- 
iide  of  that  gulf.  With  great  difficulty  he  built  a  few 
houses,  to  which  he  gave  tlie  name  of  San  Sebastian, 
Daily  expecting  Bachlllcr  Enciso,  a  lawyer  who  belonged  to 
the  exp^ition,  and  who  had  remained  at  Espeiiola  to  load 
two  ships  with  men  and  provisions,  Ojeda  at  last  determined 
to  sail  in  (jucHt  of  him.  Entrusting  the  command  of  the 
settlement  to  Francisco  Pizarro,  he  proceeded  to  Espaiiola, 
rhere  he  died  in  extreme  poverty.  His  men,  after  waiting 
ome  time  in  vain  for  their  leader,  embarked  in  two  brigs, 
ind  sailed  for  Cartagfna.  On  entering  the  port  they  disco- 
ered  the  ves^ls  of  Enciso.  The  governor  of  Espanola  had 
made  a  low  in  that  island,  that  no  one  should  quit  it  before 
lie  had  paid  all  his  creditors.  Balboa,  who  was  in  debt,  and 
was  anxinus  to  get  away  from  the  island,  hid  himself  in  a. 
cask  in  Enciso's  ship,  and  when  the  vessel  was  far  from 
land  presented  himself  lo  Enciso,  who,  though  much  irri- 
tated at  the  trick,  was  at  last  reconciled  by  the  inlreaties  of 
Balboa  and  his  friends. 

Enciso,  on  learning  the  absence  of  Ojeda,  claimed  tho 
chief  command  ;  and  his  men,  after  some  resistance,  sub- 
mitted. He  ordered  them  to  proceed  to  tho  gulf  of  Darien ; 
on  entering  which  a  violent  slurm  overtook  them,  and 
alter  slrugglingwilh  the  elements  for  along  time,  the  vessel 
of  Enciso  was  violently  driien  against  a  rock  on  the  comC 
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and  the  men,  150  in  number,  saved  themselves  by  swim- 
ming.  The  settlement  they  found  reduced  to  ashes.  They 
next  attempted  to  penetrate  the  country,  but  met  with  such 
resistance  from  the  natives  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire  to 
the  coast.  In  this  state  of  despair  Balboa  said,  *  I  remember 
to  have  seen,  when  I  was  on  these  coasts  some  years  ago,  a 
town  situated  by  the  side  of  a  large  river  on  the  west  side  of 
the  gulf:  the  inhabitants  were  of  a  mild  character,  and  did 
not  use  poisoned  arrows.*  The  suggestion  of  Balboa  was  no 
sooner  made  than  it  was  eagerly  embraced  by  all.  He  led 
them  towards  the  place ;  and  the  event  proved  the  correct- 
ness of  his  information.  After  a  very  obstinate  combat 
with  the  Indians,  the  Spaniards  put  them  to  flight,  entered 
the  town,  and  founded  a  settlement,  which  they  called,  in 
fulfilment  of  a  vow,  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua  del  Darien, 
in  8°  20'  N.  lat.  The  Spaniards,  after  their  establishment 
there,  began  to  exchange  with  the  natives  goods  and  trinkets 
for  gold,  and  had  already  received  to  the  amount  of  12,000 
dollars,  when  Enciso,  under  pain  of  death,  forbade  the  ex- 
change of  anything  for  gold.  On  this  his  men  deposed  him, 
and  some  of  them  elected  Balboa  and  Zamudio  for  their 
leaders.  But  there  was  a  party  still  faithful  to  Enciso ;  and 
others,  again,  were  desirous  to  place  themselves  under 
Nicuesa.  In  the  midst  of  these  disputes  a  ship  arrived 
from  Spain  with  men  and  provisions  for  Nicuesa.  The 
captain  distributed  part  of  his  stores  among  the  settlers ; 
and  this  circumstance  determined  the  parties  in  favour  of 
Nicuesa.  They  accordingly  despatched  the  vessel  in  quest 
of  that  chief,  and  found  him  near  Portobello  in  great  dis- 
tress. Nicuesa,  indignant  at  the  state  of  insubordination 
in  the  colony,  sailed  towards  the  settlement,  but  he  was 
not  allowed  to  land.  After  intreating  permission,  which  was 
refused  him,  he  came  on  shore  secretly  in  spite  of  the  advice 
of  Balboa.  Here  he  was  seized  by  order  of  his  adversaries, 
and  placed  in  a  miserable  vessel,  with  seventeen  men  who 
chose  to  follow  him.  The  vessel  sailed  for  Spain,  and  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  lost  at  sea. 

The  parties  of  Enciso  and  Balboa  now  resumed  their 
dispute,  and  Balboa  gained  the  victory.  Enciso  was  placed 
under  arrest,  tried,  and  condemned  to  imprisonment  and 
the  loss  of  all  his  property,  for  having  usurped  the  command 
of  Ojeda.  By  the  entreaties  of  friends  Balboa  granted  him 
his  liberty,  on  condition  of  his  leaving  Darien.  Balboa  now 
sent  Zamudio  to  Spain  to  give  an  account  of  what  had 
taken  place,  and  having  sent  for  the  men  whom  Nicuesa 
had  left  at  Portobello,  he  made  a  successful  expedition 
into  the  country.  On  that  occasion  Balboa  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  very  powerful  cacique,  who  gave  him 
much  useful  information  about  his  own  country,  and  also 
about  a  very  powerful  and  rich  state,  which,  as  he  said, 
was  six  suns,  or  days,  to  the  south  of  his  own  country. 
This  was  the  first  information  the  Spaniards  had  of  Peru. 
Balboa  and  his  men  returned  to  Darien,  where  he  found  a 
reinforcement,  which  Columbus  had  sent  from  Espaiiola. 
The  provisions  brought  by  that  vessel  were  soon  consumed, 
and  they  had,  besides,  the  misfortune  of  losing  their  harvest 
through  a  destructive  storm  and  inundation.  Upon  this 
Balboa  sent  a  certain  Valdibia  to  Columbus,  giving  an 
^oount  of  the  country  discovered,  and  requesting  a  fresh 
supply  of  provisions  and  1000  men,  that  he  might  be  able 
to  remain  in  the  country  without  being  obliged  to  destroy 
the  natives,  and  also  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  the 
country  of  which  he  had  received  intelligence. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  1513,  Balboa  embarked 
some  of  his  men  in  one  brig  and  some  canoes,  and  sailed 
direct  to  Coiba,  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Veragua,  where 
he  left  the  vessels,  and  proceeded  into  the  interior.  By  his 
prudent  policy  he  won  several  tribes  of  Indians,  and  after 
a  painful  journey  of  about  a  month,  he  arrived  on  the  29th 
of  September  at  a  mountain,  from  the  summit  of  which 
the  immense  expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  burst  upon  his 
view.  Affected  at  the  sight,  and  falling  upon  his  knees,  he 
thanked  the  Almighty  for  having  granted  him  the  favour 
of  discovering  those  immense  regions,  and  then  addressing 
his  companions,  he  said,  '  Behold,  my  brothers,  the  object 
of  all  OUT  desires,  and  the  reward  of  all  our  toils ;  behold 
before  your  eyes  the  sea  which  was  announced  to  us,  and 
undoubtedly  its  shores  contain  the  riches  which  were  pro- 
mised to  us.  You  are  the  first  who  have  visited  these  shores ; 
yours  alone  is  the  glory  of  reducing  these  regions  under 
the  dominion  of  our  king,  and  of  leading  its  inhabitants  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion.  Be  faithful  and  obe- 
dient as  you  have  hitherto  been,  and  I  promise  you  that 


none  shall  equal  you,  either  in  glory  or  riches.'  His 
companions  all  embraced  him,  and  promised  to  be  faithful 
to  the  last  moment.  He  then  cut  aown  a  large  tree,  and 
depriving  it  of  its  branches,  erected  a  cross  upon  a  heap  of 
stones,  and  wrote  the  names  of  Fernando  and  Isabel  on  the 
trunks  of  several  trees  ronnd  about.  Descending  with 
his  companions  to  the  sea-shore,  Balboa,  in  fuU  armour, 
having  in  one  hand  his  sword  and  the  standard  of  Castile  in 
the  other,  stood  upon  the  sand  until,  the  tide  ascending, 
the  water  reached  his  knees.  He  then  said  in  a  loud  voice, 
'  Long  live  the  high  and  powerful  king  and  queen  of  Cas- 
tile. In  their  names  I  take  possession  of  these  seas  and 
regions ;  and  if  any  other  prince,  either  Christian  or  Pa^n, 
should  pretend  to  have  any  claim  or  right  to  them,  1  am 
ready  to  oppose  him,  and  to  defend  the  right  of  their  lawful 
possessors.'  A  notary  then  registered  this  act,  by  which 
the  Spaniards  considered  themselves  to  be  the  lawful  pos- 
sessors of  all  that  country.  To  that  part  of  the  sea  they 
gave  the  name  of  Golfb  de  San  Miguel,  on  account  of  its 
having  been  discovered  on  Michaelmas  day. 

Balboa,  after  visiting  some  of  the  islands  in  the  gulf,  re- 
turned to  Darien.  The  fatigues  of  the  journey  brought  upon 
Balboa  a  very  dangerous  fever,  which  obliged  him  to  be  car- 
ried part  of  the  way  on  a  hammock  to  the  settlement,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  19th  of  January,  1614.  So  prudent  and 
conciliating  had  been  the  conduct  of  Balboa  towards  the 
natives,  that  having  left  a  few  of  his  men,  who  were  unable 
to  follow  him,  in  an  Indian  village,  on  his  march  to  the 
Pacific,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  went  out  to  meet  him  on  bis 
return,  and  presenting  to  him  his  soldiers,  said, '  Receive, 
brave  man,  thy  companions  uninjured,  as  they  entered 
under  my  roof;  and  may  He  who  gives  us  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  and  causes  the  thunder  and  lightning,  preserve 
you  and  them.* 

On  arriving  at  Darien,  Balboa  gave  those  who  had  re- 
mained in  the  colony  their  proportionate  share  of  the  riches 
acquired  in  the  expedition ;  he  also  sent  a  messenger  to 
Spain,  to  give  an  account  of  his  discovery,  and  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  the  imnrovement  of  the  settlement  In  the 
mean  time  Enciso,  by  the  reports  which  he  had  spread  at  court 
of  the  misfortune  of  Nicuesa,  and  the  bad  state  of  affairs 
in  Darien,  had  so  excited  the  feelings  of  the  king  against 
Balboa,  that  Zamudio,  who  attempted  to  exculpate  his 
friend,  was  ordered  to  be  imprisoned,  and  was  obhged  to 
conceal  himself.  The  government  determined  to  appoint 
a  person  to  supersede  Balboa,  and  to  try  him  for  his  rebel- 
lion. That  commission  was  given  to  Pedrariaa  D4vila,  a 
nobleman.  The  squadron  of  Pedrarias,  consisting  of  1500 
men,  arrived  at  Darien  in  1514,  Such  were  the  reports 
of  his  ambition  which  the  enemies  of  Balboa  had  spread  in 
Spain,  that  Pedrarias  expected  to  find  him  living  in  the 
colony  in  princely  state,  but  on  his  landing  he  was  as- 
tonished to  find  him  dressed  like  the  meanest  of  his  men, 
directing  and  assisting  some  Indians  in  roofing  a  house. 

Pedrarias  communicated  to  Balboa  the  orders  which  be 
had  received  firom  the  government  to  enquire  into  hi*  con- 
duct towards  Enciso  and  also  respecting  the  death  oi 
Nicuesa,  which  his  enemies  attributed  to  him.  Balboa  was 
placed  under  arrest  and  tried.  He  was  acquitted  of  the 
latter  charge,  but  condemned  in  a  heavy  fine  as  damages 
to  Enciso,  on  paying  which  he  was  set  at  liberty.  Pedra- 
rias, however,  kept  him  without  any  employment  in  the 
colony,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that,  through  igno- 
rance of  the  country  and  mismanagement,  the  settlors 
were  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  misery,  that  in  the  space  of 
one  month  seven  hundred  men  died  of  sickness  and  hunger. 
The  new  adventurers,  expecting  to  find  gold  m  abundance 
everywhere,  ranged  about  the  country  in  search  of  it,  a"'i 

otgect  of  their  wishes,  treated  the  poor  In- 


dians with  great  cruelty.  In  all  their  excursions  into  the 
interior  they  were  repelled  with  loss  by  the  natives.  Even 
those  caciques  who  from  the  beginning  had  been  firiends  and 
allies  of  the  Spaniards  were,  through  ill  treatment,  changed 
into  their  enemies. 

In  the  meantime,  the  friends  of  Balboa  at  home  had  so 
exerted  themselves  in  his  favour,  that  they  obtained  for  mm, 
in  1515,  the  appointment  of  governor  of  Darien  and  Coiba, 
under  Pedrarias.  Balboa  haS  informed  the  govemmenr  ot 
Pedrarias*s  mismanagement :  his  letter  is  dated  Oct(ii>er 
16th,  1515  (see  Navarrete,  vol.  iii.),  but  the  appointment  o^ 
Balboa  was  not  in  consequence  of  that  letter,  for  it  ^^^^ 
at  Madrid  after.  Pedrarias  was  unwilling  to  give  Ba'i^oa 
his  authority,  at  which  the  latter,  highly  dtf  pleased,  sent  hn 
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friend  Oarabito  secreUy  to  Cuba,  to  procure  sixty  men,  with 
the  view  of  making  a  settlement  near  the  PariBc.    When 
Girabito  returned,  Pedrarias  had  given  to  Balboa  his  rank 
and  titlo.     Garabito  landed  his  men  about  twenty  miles 
from  Darien,   and   informed  Balboa.     The*  information, 
secret  as  it  was,  reached  the  ears  of  Pedrarias.  at  which 
he  waa  so  indignant,  that  he  ordered  Balboa  to  be  im- 
prisoned ;  but  ou  the  entreaties  of  the  Bishop  Quevedo,  and 
his  own  wife,  Balboa  was  released  and  reconciled  to  his 
enemy.    This  reconciliation  was  further  cetnehted  by  the 
marriage  of  Balboa  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  Pedrarias, 
then  in   Spain.     Notwithstanding  this  apparent  reconci- 
liation, Pedrarias  kept  Balboa  at  Darien,  and  was  always 
afraid  of  employing  him,    la  1517,  Pedrarias,  having  been 
unsuccessful  in  all  his  attempts  to  reduce  the  country, 
sent  Balboa  in  the  direction  of  Port  Careta,  with  orders  to 
found  a  colony  there,  and  to  build  ships,  in  order  to  visit 
some  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific.    Balboa  established  his 
colony  at  Ada,  taking  an  active  part  himself  in  the  labour 
that  was  required,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  town.    With 
his  men  he  cut  down  wood,  and  built  four  brigs ;  but  un- 
fortunately the  timber  was  so  bad,  that  they  proved  un- 
til for  service.    This  disappointment  by  no  means  deterred 
Balboa.   He  found  better  timber,  built  two  brigs,  and  taking 
in  tliem  as  many  men  as  he  could  carry,  he  sailed  for  the 
tnilf,    and  landed  on  one  of  the  islands.     Here  having 
learned  that  Lope  de  Sosa  had  been  appointed  by  the 
l^>vernment  to  supersede  Pedrarias,  he  sent  one  of  his 
captains  to  Darien,  to  procure  positive  information,  and  to 
provide  him  with  such  articles  as  were  requisite  for  build- 
ing  ships.     *  Go,*  said  he  to  Crarabito,  the  captain, '  and  if 
Pedrarias  is  still  governor,  he  will  supply  us  with  all  we 
may  want,  and  by  the  favour  of  God,  we  will  immediately 
sail  Ibr  our  destination.*      It  is  said  that  a  soldier  who,  m 
Bdlboa  uttered  the  last  words  of  his  message,  overheard 
him,  went  and  informed  Pedrarias  that  Balboa  intended  to 
£ro  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  on  his  own  account.    Others 
^uy  that  Garabito,  having  fallen  in  love  with  an  Indian 
N^oroan  kept  by  Balboa,  had  determined  to  work  his  ruin ; 
trj  effect  which,  he  gave  the  same  information  to  Pedra- 
rias.    However  this  may  be,  Pedrarias,  immediately  after 
t!.e  arrival  of  Garabito  at  Santa  Maria,  ordered  Balboa  to 
return  to  Ada.    Before  he  arrived  at  that  place,  he  was  in- 
formed by  some  friends  that  Pedrarias  had  determined  to 
dfect  his  ruin,  but  Balboa,  trusting  to  his  innocence,  went 
on  till  he  met  Francisco  Pizarro  with  an  armed  force,  who 
dt'livcred  to  him  the  order  of  arrest  from  Pedrarias.    When 
Balboa  received  this  intelligence,  he  said  to  Pizarro  in  a 
friendly  tone,  'Was  this  the  way  in  which  you  were  accus- 
tomed to  meet  me?*     Having  arrived  at  Ada,  he  was 
thrown   into  prison,   and  tried  on  the  very  charges   on 
which  he  had  before  been  acquitted.    Although  the  judge 
f>und  him  ^ilty,  he  recommended  him  to  mercy,  in  con- 
fi'leration  of  his  services,  but  the  inflexible  Pedrarias  an- 
swered thejudge,  '  If  he  is  a  criminal,  let  him  die  for  his 
crimes.*     He  was  accordingly  condemned  to  be  beheaded. 
When  Balboa  was  taken  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
t!.c  public  crier  proclaimed  that  he  was  condemned  as  a 
tmitar  and  usurper  of  the  dominions  of  the  king,  he  said 
with  a  firm  voice,  *  That  is  a  gross  falsehood ;  as  sure  as  my 
la*t  moments  are  near  at  hand,  I  never  had  even  a  thought 
e\cept  of  the  most  loyal  and  faithful  devotion  to  my  king, 
nor  had  any  other  desire  than  to  increase  his  dominions, 
with  all  my  power  and  ability/    Balboa  died  with  the  Una- 
uesH  of  a  hero,  in  his  forty-second  year.    Herrera  says  that 
Halboa  was  a  tall  and  graceful  man,  of  a  pleasing  counte- 
nance, with  flaxen  hair ;  and  that  he  had  an  acute  under- 
>tanding,  and  was  possessed  of  great  fortitude.    In  danger 
an<l  fatigue  he  always  took  the  lead,  and  was  the  last  in 
crijiying  rest  and  comfort.   *  He  was/  says  Quintana,  •  rigid 
iu  his  discipline,  hut  when  his  soldiers  were  sick  or  wounded, 
he  \i?.iled  and  consoled  them  as  a  brother,  and  he  was  on 
many  occasions  seen  to  go  in  pursuit  of  game,  and  even  to 
(!ro^«  it  himself,  for  his  sick  men.* 

(See  Herrera,  Historia  General  de  las  Indias  Occidentales, 
Ducuda  first  and  second*  Quintana ;  Vidas  de  EspuHolee 
IhiAtres,  tom.  ii. ;  Navarrete,  Colecion  de  los  Via^es  y  Des- 
cubrimientoe  de  los  Espanoles  desde  fines  del  Sigh  XV., 
\<i\.i\'\.     Madrid,  1829.) 

B  \LCASH,  THE  LAKE  OF,  called  also  BALKASH 
and  BHALKHASHI-NOR,  istho  largest  of  the  nume- 
:uu%  lakes  which  exist  on  the  lowest  terrace  by  which  the 
ii  gh  table-lauds  of  central  Asia  descend  toward  the  north- 


west. It  lies  between  43''  and  45°  N.  lat,  and  72*"  and  If? 
E.  long.,  in  the  country  of  the  Zungares,  or,  according  t9 
the  present  political  division,  in  that  province  of  the  Chinesa 
empire  which  is  called  Tbian-shan  Pelu  (Northern  Thian« 
shan),  or  the  government  of  Hi. 

The  extent  of  this  lake  is  not  known.  On  the  most  mo- 
dem  maps  it  occupies,  from  north  to  south,  about  1]  degree 
of  latitude,  which  would  give  for  its  length  about  120  miles; 
and  this  is  probably  not  too  much,  as  the  caravans  going 
from  the  banks  of  the  Irtish  to  Tashkend  and  Khasghar 
travel  for  many  days  together  on  its  shores.  Its  average 
breadth  seems  to  be  considerably  less. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  its  elevation  abova 
the  level  of  the  sea,  as  it  is  placed  nearly  in  a  straight  line 
between  the  lake  of  Zaisang,  which,  according  to  Humboldt^ 
is  more  than  1600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  lake  of 
Aral  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  of  which  the 
former  is  231  and  the  latter  378  feet  below  the  sea-level. 

On  the  east  and  on  the  west  the  lake  is  inclosed  by  moun- 
tains, which  terminate  not  far  from  its  shores.  Those  on 
the  east  separate  it  from  the  lake  of  Alak-kul,  and  those  on 
the  west  and  south-west  from  that  of  Issi-kul ;  both  ranges 
are  called  Ala-tau,  though  they  are  divided  from  one 
another  by  the  lake  and  the  wide  valley  of  the  Hi  river.  On 
the  north  and  north-west  of  it  extends  a  steppe  many  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  which,  from  the  nation  that  inhabits 
it,  is  called  the  Steppe  of  the  Khirghis  Kasaks,  and  con- 
tinues to  the  northern  parts  of  the  lake  of  Aral  and  the 
Caspian  Sea.  It  seems  to  descend  by  a  very  gentle  slope 
to  the  west,  as  the  course  of  all  its  rivers  proves.  On  tne 
south  and  south-east  of  the  lake  opens  the  wide  and  exten- 
sive valley  of  the  III,  which,  less  than  eighty  vears  ago, 
was  the  principal  seat  of  the  independent  and  powerful 
Zungares,  from  whom  this  country  was  called  Zungaria. 
Their  empire  was  destroyed  and  the  whole  nation  nearly 
annihilated  by  the  Chinese,  who,  since  that  time,  have 
settled  other  nations  there— Turks,  Mongols,  Mansbus;  and 
Chinese ;  and  have  introduce<l  agriculture.  The  hordes  of 
the  Turgut,  who  in  1771  left  the  banks  of  the  Volga  and  the 
Russian  empire,  likewise  received  from  the  Chinese  the 
countries  to  the  south  of  the  lake  of  Balcash.  The  river  Hi, 
which  traverses  this  valley  in  all  its  length,  has,  according 
to  the  Chinese  geography,  a  course  of  upwards  of  240  miles : 
it  empties  itself  into  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake, 
which  has  no  outlet,  though  it  receives,  besides  the  Hi,  the 
water  of  several  other  rivers  on  the  north  and  east,  of  which 
one  or  two  run  perhaps  a  hundred  miles  and  upwards. 
(Humboldt;  Hitter's  ^4  ft  a.) 

BA'LCONY  is  derived  from  the  Italian  word  balco,  or 
palco.  {Dizzionario  della  Crusca.)  Balcon  is  often  used  by 
Boccaccio  in  his  Novelle,  from  which  circumstance  we  may 
conclude  that  balconies  were  very  common  in  Italy  at  that 
time.  Palco  signifies,  in  Italian,  the  box  of  a  theatre ;  and 
in  the  great  theatre  at  Bologna,  built,  we  believe,  by  PaIladio» 
each  box  or  balcony  has  a  balustrade.  [See  BALUSTaADS.} 
The  balcony  is  much  employed  in  edifices  of  modem  date. 
The  object  of  balconies  is  to  give  the  inhabitants  of  a  house 
a  better  view.  They  are  formed  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
floors  of  rooms,  and  supported  on  cantilevers  or  brackets,  and 
sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  on  columns  of  wood  or  stone. 
The  floor  of  the  balcony  is  laid  on  the  cantilevers,  and  the 
sides  are  inclosed  with  a  rail  of  iron,  or  a  balustrade  of  stone. 
Where  balconies  are  formerl,  the  windows  are  for  the  most 
part  made  to  open  down  to  the  ground.  In  London  cast- 
iron  railing,  variously  designed,  is  most  commonly  used. 
There  are,  however,  balconies  with  balusters  of  stone  some- 
times placed  before  single  windows,  or  continuous  ranges  of 
them.  The  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  at  the  back  of  the  Post- 
office,  is  an  example  of  the  former :  the  balustrade  inclosing 
the  space  above  the  columns  of  the  Quadrant  at  the  end 
of  Regent-street  in  London,  and  the  Crescent  at  the  end 
of  Pordand-plac^,  are  examples  of  the  latter.  Some  balco- 
nies have  a  very  slight  projection,  and  rest  not  upon  canti- 
levers, but  upon  the  basement  wall,  as  in  the  Banqueting- 
house  at  Whitehall.     [See  Basement.] 

Since  the  introduction  of  Grecian  architecture  some  bal- 
conies have  been  inclosed  with  small  Greek  columns,  instead 
of  the  baluster  used  by  the  Italian  architects.  In  Venice 
there  are  very  maoniflcent  balconies  in  the  Gothic  taste, 
remarkable  for  their  richness.  It  is  uncertam  when  bal- 
conies were  first  introduced  into  England.  Some  of  the 
old  inns,  with  the  galleries  round  them,  are  perhaps  the 
oldest  examples  existing.    Elizabethan  architecture  shows 
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nme  Tcrj  elaborately  designed  balconies ;  but  perhaps  the 
neatest  axnmplB  to  tbo  palco  of  the  Italians  vill  be  found  in 
Bome  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford.  Magdalen  College  con- 
tains an  example  of  such  a  balcony  in  a  pulpit  supported 
en  coriwis.  [See  Cordkl.]  (MackeDEiQ  and  Pugin,  Spe- 
riment  of  Gothic  Architeclure.) 

BALD  BUZZARD  (Zoology),  one  of  the  Engliiih  names 
fortiie  Oiprrt/  or  Fiihing  Eagle;  the  Fishing-Hawk  and 
Fiih-Hawk  of  the  Americans  ;  Aquila  Peacatrice  of  the 
Jtaliana  ;  Haiiirlta  and  Morphnos  of  Aldrovandus ;  Bal- 
iutardu*  Anglorum  of  Ray ;  and  Fulco  Halieetia  of 
Ijnuceus;  forming  the  typical  if  not  the  only  species  of 
the  subgenus  Pandion  (Savigny) :  fur  Cuvicc  limits  the  sub- 
genus to  this  species ;  but  Lesson  thinks  that  the  Jokoteuru 
iFako  Ichthytelui  of  Horsfield)  dhould  be  added. 

The  Bald  Buzxard,  Pandion  haliieltu,  sppean  to  be 


IPwUcn  hiltirtiB  ] 
widely  diffused.  Temminck  observes,  that  it  is  generally 
distributed  througb  Europe,  and  that  it  abounds  in  Russia, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland.  It  ia  also  found  in  Egypt. 
In  the  British  islands  it  seems  to  he  comparatively 
nre.  Willugbby  records  one  that  was  shot  at  Ponxanct 
irith  a  mullet  in  its  claws;  and  While  mentions  anothei 
that  was  shot  at  Frinsbam  Pond,  near  Selbome,  while  ii 
iras  Bitting  on  the  handle  of  a  plough  and  devouring  flsb. 
'  It  used,'  says  Wbite, '  to  precipitate  itself  into  the  water 
and  take  its  prey  by  surprise.' 

It  has  been  seen  at  Killarne;  in  Ireland;  and  Montagu 
speaks  of  its  frequent  occurrence  in  Devonshire.  Selhy 
■ays,  '  I  have  seen  them  upon  Loch  Lomond,  wheie  they 
are  said  to  breed  j  but  they  are  far  from  beins  numt 
Scotland.'  Montagu  contihorates  this ;  for  he  sayt 
Ornithological  Dicfionarif,  '  It  is  said  to  make  i 
generally  on  the  ground  by  the  side  of  water,  composed  of 
flags  and  rushes;  but  we  once  saw  the  nest  of  this  bird  on 
the  top  of  a  chimney  of  a  ruin  in  an  island  on  Loch  Lomond 
in  Scotland :  it  was  large  and  flat,  formed  of  sticks  laid  across, 
and  resting  on  the  sides  of  the  chimney,  lined  with  tiags.' 

That  it  is  found  near  Rome  is  evident  from  Bonaparte's 
Specchio  Comparatim  delle  Ormtologie  di  Roma  e  di 
Filadeyia. 

In  America  it  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  summer  from 
Labrador  to  Florida ;  and  il  is  even  stated  to  have  been  seen 
in  Cayenne  :  indeed  Latham  gives  it  the  name  of  Cayenne 
osprey.  But  it  is  in  the  more  temperate  climate  of  the 
New  Continent  that  the  \iird  aljounds ;  and  there  its 
coming  is  eagerly  watched  by  the  fishermen  as  the  harbinger 
of  the  shoals  of  fish  that  approach  the  shores  in  the  spring. 
'  Towards  the  close  of  March,"  writes  Nuttall  in  his  inter- 
esting Manual,  '  or  beifinning  of  April,  they  arrive  in  the 
Yicinity  of  Boston  wilh  the  first  shoal  of  alewivea  or  herrings, 
but  yet  are  seldom  known  to  breed  along  the  coasts  of 
Massnchusetts.'  The  same  author  attributes  their  depar- 
ture from  New  York  and  New  Jersey,    as  early  as  the 
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close  of  September,  or  at  farthest  the  middle  of  October, 

when  they  migrate  farther  south,  to  the  going  of  the  fisli 
on  which  they  are  accustomed  to  feed  ;  for  (hey  princii^lly 
live  on  fish,  which  they  take  by  dashing  from  on  high  into 
the  water  with  such  violence,  that,  as  Pennant  observes,  Iha 
Italians  have  applied  to  the  bird  the  epithet  piombina. 

But  the  bald  buzzard  is  haunted  by  a  penwcutor  that  al\en 
snatches  from  it  the  hard-earned  prey.  Catesby  and  others 
'  sribe  its  sufi'erings  from  the  piracy  of  the  while-headal 
---■eagle,  Haliaetus  leucoeephalui ;  and  Wilson  sives  ihe 
following  vivid  description  of  such  a  scene,— a  dcscripliun 
which  those  only  who  have  devoted  themselves  lo  watching 
the  habits  of  animals  can  give.  '  Elevated,"  says  thai  ad- 
mirable ornithologist,  speaking  of  the  white-headed  eagle, 
as  he  saw  him  in  America,  '  on  the  high  dead  limb  of  sume 
gigantic  tree  thot  commands  a  wide  view  of  tlie  ocean,  he 
seems  calmly  to  contemplate  the  motions  of  the  various 
feathered  tribes  that  pursue  their  busy  avocations  belo>, 
the  snow-while  gulls  slowly  winnowing  the  air;  the  buiy 
tringte  coursing  along  the  sands  ;  trains  of  ducks  strcaoi- 
ing  over  the  surface ;  silent  and  watchful  cranes,  inleol 
and  wading  ;  clamorous  crows,  and  all  the  winged  mulli- 
tudes  that  subsist  by  the  bounty  of  this  vast  liquid  di3°i- 
zine  of  nature.  High  over  all  these  hovers  one  Bliose 
action  instantly  arrests  his  attention.  By  his  wide  r.urvBlure 
of  wing,  and  sudden  suspension  in  Ihe  air,  he  knows  Liia  lo 
be  the  fiah-hawk,  settling  over  some  devoted  victim  of  ilie 
deep.  His  eye  kindles  at  the  sight,  and  balancing  hiaiwir 
with  half-opened  wings  on  the  branch,  be  watches  ili; 
result.  Down,  rapid  as  an  arrow  from  heaven  descecJii  the 
distant  object  of  his  attention,  the  roar  of  its  wings  rencliiii;.' 
the  ear  as  it  disappears  in  the  deep,  making  the  eutEcs 
foam  around.  At  this  moment  the  eager  looks  of  ihu 
eagle  ore  all  ardour;  and  levelling  his  neck  for  tlishl,lig 
sees  the  flsh-hawk  once  more  emerge  struggling  wilh  liij 
prey,  and  mounting  in  the  oir  with  screams  of  exultaliuii. 
These  are  the  signals  for  our  hero,  who,  launchinR  into  iLc 
air,  instantly  gives  chace,  and  soon  gains  on  the  fish-havk. 
Each  exerts  his  utmost  to  mount  ahove  the  other,  dispb)!":: 
in  these  rencontres  the  most  elegant  and  sublime  ni'iiil 
evoluliona.  The  unincumbered  eagle  rapidly  advanti-s, 
and  is  just  on  the  point  of  reaching  hia  opponent,  when  «ill 
a  sudden  scream,probably  of  despair  and  nonest  cicciaiiun. 
the  latter  drops  his  fish ;  the  eagle,  poising  himself  fui  i 
moment,  as  if  to  take  a  more  certain  aim,  descends  like  » 
whirlwind,  snatches  it  in  his  grasp  ere  it  reaches  the  witi'r. 
and  bears  his  ill-gotten  booty  silently  away  to  the  nooHs.' 

The  bald  buzzard  is  a  powerful  bird,  and  the  femalw, 
which  are  the  largest,  as  indeed  they  are  among  most  uf  the 
birda  of  prey,  sometimes  weigh  five  pounds.  The  pluma^'e. 
which  is  very  like  thot  of  the  water-fowl,  and  adopkil 
to  resisting  the  fluid  into  which  it  plunges  for  its  prey, 
is  white  below,  wilh  a  few  brown  streaks  and  speckles  on 
the  throat.  There  is,  indeed,  a  patch  of  brown  on  ibe 
upper  part  of  the  breast  in  young  biid^.  The  crown  of  Ihe 
bead  is  light-brown,  edged  with  white ;  and  there  is  aMit:>k 
of  dark-brown  from  the  eye  to  the  shoulders.  The  ifholc 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  brown.  The  feathers  on 
the  thighs  are  close,  and  the  legs  short,  stout,  and  greyish: 
and  in  this  part  of  its  organisation  we  see  a  beautiful 
instance  of  adaptation  to  its  habits.  The  close  tbish-ffiil til's 
resist  the  action  of  the  water,  while  the  talon  of  Ibe  oiiler 
toe  is  much  larger  than  the  inner  one,  and  capable  of  bcin^ 
turned  backwards;  the  under  surfaces  of  all  the  toes  aa' 
also  very  rough  and  covered  wilh  protuberances,  itlii''li 
enable  it  to  secure  its  slippery  prey.  The  irides  aie  of  a 
lemon  colour. 

The  bald  buizord,  or  osprey,  lays  from  two  to  four  cgp. 
a  little  larger  than  those  of  the  common  fowl,  of  a  rcddisb. 
or  yellowish  cream-colour,  marked  with  blotches  and  dois  «' 
reddish-brown.  During  incubation  the  male  often  feeds  inc 
ftmalo.  Nutlall,  in  his  Manual,  gives  the  foUowing  account 
of  their  habits  in  the  breeding  season : — 

'  Unlike  other  rapacious  birds,  (he  osproya  may  be  alreoil 
considered  gregarious,  breeding  so  near  each  other,  ili^'. 
according  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  there  were  on  the  small  island 
on  which  he  resided,  near  to  the  eastern  extremilv  of  Lonb' 
Island,  New  York,  no  less  than  300  nests  wilh  ywini:. 
Wilson  observed  twenty  of  their  nests  wilhin  half  a  mil;'. 
I  have  seen  them  neariy  as  thick  about  Rehobolh  Bsj.  jn 
Delaware.  Here  they  live  together  at  least  as  peaceaMy 
as  rooks;  and  so  harmless  are  they  considered  bv  odirr 
birds,  that,  according  to  Wilson,  the  ctow-bluckbirJs,  or 
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grakles,  are  aometimes  alloved  refuge  by  the  oBpreys,  and 
ooastruct  their  nests  in  the  very  interstices  of  their  eyry.  It 
would  appear  sometimes,  that,  as  with  swallows,  a  general 
assistance  is  given  in  the  constructing  of  a  new  nest ;  for, 
previous  to  tlus  event,  a  flock  have  been  seen  to  assemble 
in  the  same  tree  squealing,  as  is  their  custom,  when  any- 
thing materially  agitates  them/ 

B AJ LD AChIH  ibalclachinOf  Italian),  a  kind  of  canopy, 
either  supported  on  columns,  or  suspended  from  and  used 
to  cover  an  altar  in  a  Catholic  church.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Italian  baidachino,  signifying  a  piece  of  furniture, 
which  is  carried,  or  which  is  fixed,  over  sacred  things,  or  over 
the  setits  of  princes  and  persons  of  great  distinction,  as  a  mark 
of  honour.  Tlie  form,  for  the  most  part,  is  square,  and  the 
top  covered  with  cloth  with  a  hanging  fringe :  sometimes 
the  fringe  is  formed  of  pieces  of  cloth  cut  out  after  the 
fa!»hion  of  a  banner.  The  baldachin  has  been  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  antient  ciborium  (KifiMpiov, 
a  large  cup  or  vase).  An  isolated  building,  placed  by  the 
early  Christians  over  tombs  and  altars,  was  called  a  cibo- 
num.  The  modem  baldachin  is  of  the  same  form  as  the 
riborium  erected  by  Justinian  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Sophia  at  Constantinople,  which  was  made  of  silver,  gold, 
and  precious  stones,  and  supported  by  four  silver- gilt 
columns.  The  baldachin  is  however  deprived  of  the  cur- 
tains which  in  the  ciborium  were  intended  to  inclose  what- 
ever was  deemed  sacred  within.  {Encyclovedie  MHhndique.) 
The  Mohammedans  seem  to  have  copied  tne  ciborium  in  their 
tombs.  (See  the  domed  tombs  at  Cairo,  in  the  work  of 
the  French  Institute  on  Egypt.)  The  baldachin  carried 
over  the  host  in  Catholic  countries  is  not  unfrequently  of  an 
umbrella  shape ;  a  similar  sort  of  umbrella  may  be  seen  on 
an  Etruscan  vase.    (See  Millingen's  work  on  Vases.) 

The  baldachin  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  made  by  Bernini, 
is  the  most  celebrated,  and  is  the  largest  known  work  of  the 
xind  in  bronze.  The  dais,  or  c^oveiing,  is  supported  on  four 
iir^e  twisted  columns  of  the  composite  order,  placed  upon 
puflestals  of  black  marble,  the  dies  of  which  are  ornamented 
with  bronze  escutcheons.  The  columns  are  fluted  for  one- 
third  their  height ;  the  remaining  part  is  ornamented  with 
ba3rs  and  leaves  of  laurel,  combined  something  after  the 
manner  of  the  columns  of  the  temple  designed  by  Raphael 
in  one  of  his  cartoons.  The  whole  work  is  beautifully  executed 
and  highly-finished.  Above  the  columns  are  four  figures 
of  angels  standing  upright ;  at  the  top  of  the  covering  there 
is  a  cross,  and  below  the  entablature  the  banner-like  cloth 
fringe  of  the  portable  baldachin  has  been  imitated.  The 
plan  is  square,  and  the  altar  stands  between  the  two  pedes- 
tals of  the  foremost  columns.  The  height  is  126  fl.  3  in. 
irom  the  floor  of  the  church  to  the  summit  of  the  cross,  of 
which  the  pedestal  is  11  ft  8 in.,  the  columns  50  ft.  4  in.; 
the  entablature  1 1  ft.  6  in.,  tlie  covering  40  ft.,  and  the 
cross  is  12  ft.  9  in.  There  were  186,392  lbs.  of  bronze  em- 
ployed on  this  work ;  the  chasing  alone  cost  more  than 
100,000  crowns.  The  Pantheon  was  despoiled  of  its  fine 
bronze  ornaments  to  form  this  baldachin,  and  there  being 
more  ornaments  than  were  necessary,  the  remainder  were 
afterwards  cast  into  cannon. 

The  baldachin  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  the  next  in  im- 
portance to  that  of  St.  Peter*s,  is  a  kind  of  crown  supported 
by  four  figures  standing  on  columns  of  porphyry  orna- 
mented with  bands  of  bronze.  It  was  made  by  the  Cava- 
here  Fuga.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Gothic  canopies 
(see  Gothic  Architbcture  and  Canopv),  over  figures 
or  saints  and  personages  of  distinction,  were  intended  for 
baldachins,  as  they  appear  to  be  used  as  marks  of  distinc- 
tion, and  not  for  a  covering  only  to  protect  them  from  the 
weather,  as  they  are  placed  horizontally  on  the  tombs  of 
kings  and  queens,  and  other  personages  of  high  rank  (see 
the  tombs  of  the  kings  in  Westminster  Abbey).  (Stothard's 
Monumental  Remains;  and  Blore's  Monumental  Remains 
of  Great  Britain.) 

BA'LDI,  BERNARDPNO,  was  bom  at  Urbino  in  1553, 
of  a  noble  family.  After  having  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  his  native  town  he  went  to  Padua,  where  he  studied 
mathematics,  jurisprudence,  and  the  languages,  of  which 
lasit  his  biographer  Aff6  says  he  acquired  fourteen.  11  is 
reputation  in  these  branches  of  learning  made  him  known 
to  Kerrante  Gonzaga,  Lord  of  Guastalla,  who  engaged 
hira  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics.  The  prince  was  so 
pleased  with  Baldi*s  manners  and  abilities  that  he  made 
him  Abbot  of  Guastalla,  with  the  pope's* approbation.  Baldi 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  new  office  with  great  assiduity 


and  zeal,  but  in  defending  the  prerogatives,  jurisdiction, 
and  immunities  of  his  abbey,  he  found  himself  entangled  in 
disputes  with  the  community  and  lay  authorities  of  Guas- 
talla, and  with  the  prince  himself.  Annoyed,  perhaps,  at 
these  controversies,  he  absented  himself,  and  repaired  to 
Rome,  where  Cardinal  Cintio  Aldobrandini,  nephew  of  Pope 
Clement  VIII.,  became  his  friend,  and  invited  him  to  live  in 
his  house.  Baldi  resigned  the  abbacy  of  Guastalla,  retaining 
an  annual  pension  from  its  income.  Having  left  Rome,  he 
returned  to  Urbino,  where  the  Duke  Francesco  Maria  della 
Revere  sent  him,  in  1612,  as  his  envoy  to  Venice,  to  congra- 
tulate the  new  Doge  Andrea  Memmo.  On  this  occasion  BaJdi 
pronounced  an  elegant  oration  before  the  Venetian  senate, 
which  so  pleased  the  doge  that  he  presented  the  orator  with 
a  massive  gold  chain  of  considerable  value.  Baldi  wrote  a 
vast  number  of  works  in  prose  and  verse,  the  greater  part 
of  which  have  remained  inedited.  Among  those  published 
are  a  poem  on  navigation,  and  several  eclogues,  which  are 
not  without  merit.  He  painted  the  Italian  rustics  not  as 
imaginary  Arcadian  beings,  such  as  those  of  Guarino,  Fon- 
tenelle,  and  Gesner,  but  as  rustics  really  are,  describing 
their  habits  and  employments,  and  deriving  a  moral  from 
their  contentedness  and  their  humble  ei^oyments.  Baldi 
wrote  also  a  poem  called  l)ei/obe,  purporting  to  be  a  chro- 
nicle of  the  vicissitudes  of  Rome  from  its  foundation  to  the 
epoch  in  which  he  Uved,  in  the  form  of  a  prophecy  which  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Sibyl  of  Cuma,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Cassandra  of  Lycophron.  Of  Buldi's  prose  works  we 
have  several  dialogues,  one  on  *  dignity/  in  which  he  gives 
a  definition  of  the  meaning  of  honour,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  pliilosophical  justness ;  and  another  on  the  qualities 
and  duties  recjuired  of  a  prince,  written  with  considerable 
freedom,  considering  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived. 
He  also  compiled  a  short  chronicle  of  all  the  mathema- 
ticians known  from  Euphorbius  (mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  in  his  Ltfe  of  Tholes)  down  to  his  own  time.  This 
was  but  the  outline  of  an  extensive  series  of  biographies 
which  Baldi  intended  to  write.  He  also  published  two  Latin 
works  in  illustration  of  Vitruvius  :  Scamilli  imj)aresyiiru' 
viani  a  Bernardino  Baldo  nova  ratione  explicatit  Augs- 
burg, 1612;  and  De  Verborum  Vitruvianorum  Si^nifica- 
tione,  ibid.,  with  a  life  of  Vitruvius.  Both  have  been  mserted 
by  the  Marquis  Poleni  in  his  Exercitationes  Viiruvianee, 
Padua,  1741.  Two  inedited  historical  works  of  Baldi  were 
published  only  a  few  years  since ;  Vita  e  Fatti  di  Guido- 
oaldo  1,  di  Montepeltro  Duca  d' Urbino,  2  vols.,  Milano, 
1821  ;  and  Vita  e  FUtti  di  Federico  di  Montepeltro  Duca 
d  Urbino,  3  vols.,  Roma,  1824.  These  contain  some  curious 
information  about  the  Feltre  dynasty  in  Urbino,  and  about 
the  epoch  of  Cesar  Borgia  s  rule  in  the  Romagna.  (Afl^, 
Vita  di  Bernardino  Bcudi.) 

BA'LDIVIA.     [See  Valdivia.] 

BALDRICK,  or  BAUDRICK  (Fr.  baudner),  a  mili- 
tary belt,  band,  or  girdle,  much  used  by  warriors  in  more 
antient,  as  well  as  in  the  feudal  times ;  ordinarilv  encircling 
the  waist,  but  occasionally  pendant  from  the  right  shoulder, 
and  sustaining  a  sword.  Menage  derives  this  word,  through 
the  medium  of  the  low  Latin  oaldringus,  ftrom  the  Latin 
balteus.    Ducange  derives  it  through  baldrellus. 

The  figure  of  William  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  has  a  baldrick  or  belt  finely  enamelled 
with  his  coat  of  arms.  Various  arms  are  also  enamelled  on 
the  belt  of  Edmund  Crouchback,  Earl  of  Lancaster's  figure 
in  the  same  church.  The  belt  was  an  article  of  military 
dress  which  often  marked  the  consequence  or  dignity  of  its 
wearer. 

BALDWIN,  or  BA'tJDOtTI'N,  great  forester  of  Flan- 
ders, succeeded,  a.d.  837,  his  father  Andacer  in  the  govern- 
ment of  that  province,  as  feudatory  of  the  Emperor  Louis, 
Charlemagne's  successor.  Baldwin  was  chilled  '  Iron-arm,* 
on  account  of  his  great  strength;  some  say,  on  account  ot 
his  being  constantly  in  armour.  Upon  the  death  of  Louis, 
in  840,  Baldwin,  having  token  the  part  of  Lotharius  against 
his  brothers,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Fon- 
tenai.  After  peace  was  made  among  the  brothers,  Baldwin 
appeared  unwilling  to  acknowledge  his  allegiance  to  any  of 
the  three  rival  princes — Lotharius,  Charles  the  Bald,  and 
Louis  of  Bavaria— his  territory  being  situated  on  the  boun- 
daries of  all  three.  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
King  of  Aquitania  and  of  Neustria,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
the  principal  part  of  modern  France,  having  become  a 
widow,  by  the  death  of  her  husband  Ethel  wolf,  king  of 
England,  was  returning  to  her  father  in  France,  when 
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Baldwin,  who  had  heard  of  her  great  heauty,  went  to  meet 
her  at  her  landing.  He  prevailed  on  her  to  accompany  him 
to  the  castle  of  Haerlebeck,  where  they  were  privately 
married,  as  Baldwin  could  not  expect  to  obtain  her  father's 
consent,  on  account  of  hia  former  hostility  to  him.  Charles, 
incensed  at  the  news,  sent  his  son,  Louis  the  Stammerer,  to 
make  war  upon  Baldwin,  who  defeated  him  near  Arras. 
After  the  battle,  Baldwin  caused  several  of  Charles's  barons, 
whom  he  had  taken  prisoners,  to  be  hanged,  as  the  insti- 
gators of  the  war.  The  Pope,  Nicholas  I.,  having  excom- 
municated him,  at  the  request  of  Charles  the  Bald,  for  the 
abduction  of  his  daughter  and  his  subsequent  refusal  to 
give  her  up,  he  resolved  to  journey  to  Rome  with  his  wife 
Judith;  and  there  he  not  only  obtained  absolution,  but 
prevailed  on  the  Pope  to  send  a  legate  to  Charles  of  France, 
to  settle  all  differences  between  them.  The  legate  suc- 
ceeded; and  Baldwin  and  his  wife  repaired  to  Charles's 
court.  Charles  received  them  kindly,  enlarged  the  limits  of 
Flanders,  and  erected  it  into  a  county,  in  862.  Baldwin 
built  castles  at  Bruges  and  Ghent*  to  defend  the  eountry 
against  the  Normans,  who,  under  their  chief  Hastings,  had 
landed  on  the  coast.    Baldwin  died  at  Arras,  in  877. 

BALDWIN  II.,  Count  of  Flanders,  son  of  the  above, 
married  Alfrith,  daughter  of  Alfred  of  England.  He 
made  war  against  Eudes,  count  of  Paris,  who  had  usurped 
the  French  crown,  and  defeated  him.  He  had  also  disputes 
with  Charles  the  Simple,  the  rightfiil  heir,  after  the  latter 
had  ascended  the  throne.  Baldwin  died  in  919,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Arnoul. 

BALDWIN  III.,  styled  '  of  the  handsome  beard/  suc- 
ceeded Count  Arnoul  the  younger  in  988.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Count  of  Luxemburg.  During  the  troubles 
that  followed  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Otho  III.,  the  Count 
of  Flanders  seized  upon  several  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  territories:  among  others,  upon  Valenciennes, 
which  he  afterwards  defended  against  the  united  forces  of 
the  Emperor  Henry,  King  Robert  of  France,  and  the  Duke 
of  Normandy.  It  was  agreed  at  last  that  he  should  retain 
Valenciennes,  as  an  imperial  feud,  as  well  as  the  island  of 
Walcheren  and  other  parts  of  Zealand.  These  he  retained, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Count  of  Holland, 
who  asserted  a  previous  claim  to  them.  Baldwin  then 
obtained  the  hand  of  Adele,  daughter  of  Robert  of  France, 
for  his  son  Baldwin.  It  is  recorded  in  the  chronicles,  that 
he  held  an  assembly  of  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  Flanders 
at  Oudenarde;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  first  mention 
made  of  the  states  of  Flanders.    Baldwin  III.  died  in  1034. 

BALDWIN  IV.,  called  by  some  *  of  Lisle,'  and  by  others 
'  le  D6bonnaire,*  son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his  father. 
He  conquered  several  districts  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Scheldt,  which  river  had  till  then  formed  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  territories  of  France,  of  which  Flanders  was  con- 
sidered a  part,  and  those  of  the  German  Empire.  These 
districts  he  retained  on  condition  of  doing  homage  to  the 
Emperor  for  the  same ;  and  thus  the  Counts  of  Flanders 
were  vassals  of  both  the  crowns  of  France  and  Germany. 
Baldwin  gave  his  daughter  Mathilda  to  William  of  Nor- 
mandy, afterwards  king  of  England.  Henry  I.  of  France, 
at  his  death,  appoint^  Count  Baldwin  guardian  to  his 
son  Philip,  then  a  minor.  Baldwin  fulfilled  his  trust  with 
great  honour;  and  defeated  the  Gascons,  who  bad  re- 
volted. He  then  accompanied  his  son-in-law,  William,  to 
the  conquest  of  England;  and  for  his  services  on  that 
occasion  William  assigned  him  and  his  successors  a  yearly 
pension  of  300  marks  of  silver  out  of  the  English  treasury. 
Baldwin  died  in  1067,  and  was  buried  at  Lisle. 

BALDWIN  v.,  called  •  the  Good,'  and  also  •  of  Mens,'  from 
his  having  married  the  Countess  Richilda,  of  Hainault,  who 
brought  him  the  lordship  of  Mens  before  he  became  Count 
of  Flanders,  succeeded  his  father,  Baldwin  IV.  He  died 
in  1070,  leaving  two  sons,  Arnoul  and  Baldwin.  After 
his  death,  his  brother  Robert,  called  the  Fricslander,  from 
having  conquered  the  principality  of  Friesland,  invaded 
Flanders,  and  defeated  his  nephews  and  Philip  of  France, 
who  had  come  to  their  assistance,  in  a  battle  near  St.  Omer. 
Arnoul  was  killed ;  and  Baldwin,  after  a  time,  i«nounced 
his  claims  on  the  county  of  Flanders  in  favour  of  his  uncle 
and  his  descendants,  and  kept  for  himself  the  county  of 
Hainault,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  mother.  This 
Baldwin  has  been  reckoned  in  the  series  of  the  nrinces  of 
his  familv  as  Baldwin  VI. 

BALDWIN  VII.,  grandson  of  Robert  the  Frieslander, 
succeeded  his  father,  Robert  the  younger,  as  Count  of  Flan- 


ders, in  the  year  1111.  He  was  called  Baldwin  Hapkin, 
from  the  name  of  a  kind  of  axe  used  during  his  reign  in  tba 
numerous  public  executions  of  the  outlaws  who  infested  the 
country,  among  whom  were  many  turbulent  feudal  lords.  It 
is  stated  in  an  old  chronicle,  that  one  Peter  of  Oostkamp, 
having  seized  two  cows  belonging  to  a  poor  countrywoman, 
was  arrested  and  taken  to  Bruges,  where  he  was  condemned 
by  Baldwin  to  be  pluneed,  dresfled  and  booted  as  he  was, 
into  a  large  cauldron  of  boiling  water,  in  the  market-place 
of  the  town.  Baldwin  made  war  in  Normandy  in  favour  of 
William,  son  of  Robert  Curthose,  against  Henry  I.  of  En;^- 
land ;  and  bein^^  severely  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Rouen, 
died  soon  after,  in  1 119.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  county 
of  Flanders  by  Charles  of  Denmark,  son  of  Adela,  the 
daughter  of  Robert  the  Frieslander  and  Baldwin's  aunt. 

BALDWIN  VIII.,  Count  of  Hainault,  was  descended 
from  Baldwin  VL,  and  became  Count  of  Flanders  after  the 
death  of  Count  Philip,  in  1194.  Thus  the  line  of  Baldwin 
of  Mens  was  restored,  and  the  two  counties  of  Hainault 
and  Flanders  were  re-united.  Philip  of  France,  afterwards 
Philippe  Auffuste,  married  Isabella,  Baldwin's  daughter. 
Baldwin  died  in  1195,  leaving  his  dominions  to  Baldwin 
IX.,  afterwards  Emneror  of  Constontiiiople.  (Oudegherst, 
Chroniques  et  AnnaleM  de  Flandre,) 

BALDWIN  I.,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  the  son 
of  Baldwin  of  Hainault,  and  of  Margaret  Countess  of  Flan- 
ders. He  became  Count  of  Flanders  by  the  death  of  his  mo- 
ther in  1 1 94,  and  the  following  year  succeeded  his  father  as 
Count  of  Hainault.    After  his  accession,  be  did  homage  to 
the  Emperor  Henry  VL  at  Mets,  for  the  lands  which  be  held 
of  the  Cferman  empire,  and  to  King  Philip  II.  of  France,  at 
Compiegne  for  the  county  of  Flanders.    Soon  after,  how- 
ever, he  made  war  upon  King  Philip  ft>r  the  recovery  of  the 
province  of  Artois,  which  had  been  detached  from  Flanders 
under  Count  Philip  his  uncle,  and  Countess  Margarets 
predecessor,  and  given  as  a  portion  to  Isab^a,  Baldwin's 
sister,  who  married  King  Philip,  but  died  in  1190.  Baldwin, 
having  made  an  alliance  with  Richard  of  England  against 
the  French  king,  conquered  part  of  the  Artois,  but  could 
not  take  the  strong  town  of  Arras.    By  the  treaty  of  Pe- 
ronne,  in  1 199,  the  Artois  was  divided :  8t  Omer,  Ardres, 
Aire,  &o.,  were  restored  to  Flanders,  and  Arras  and  Bethune 
remained  with  France.    In  ISOO,  Baldwin  having  resolved 
to  join  the  fourth  crusade,  which  was  formed  inconsequence 
of  the  exhortations  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  for  the  purpose 
of  reconquering  Palestine,  appointed  bis  brother  Philip, 
Count  of  Namur,  with  other  persons*  to  the  regency  of 
Flanders  and  Hainault,  while  he  and  his  brother  Henry, 
with  a  numerous  body  of  knights  and  men-at-arms,  pro- 
ceeded through  Burgundy  and  Italy  to  Venice,  which  was 
the  appointed  place  of  meeting.     His  wife,  Maiy  of  Cham- 
pagne, followed  him  afterwards.    As  the  crusaders  could 
iHit  raise  the  sum  stipulated  with  the  Venetians  for  the  ships 
and  provisions  which  the  latter  had  engaged  to  furnish, 
Baldwin  exhorted  his  brethren  in  arras  to  pait  with  their 
private  money,  their  jewels,  and  ornaments,  and  he  set  them 
the  first  example  himself.    Still  a  large  sum  being  wanting, 
Dandolo,  the  Doge  of  Venice,  propoMd  that,  on  their  way 
to  the  East,  the  crusaders  should  stop  before  Zen  in  Dal- 
matia,  and  assist  the  Venetians  in  reconquering  that  place, 
which  had  revolted,  and  given  itself  up  to  the  Kmg  of  Hun- 
gary.    Many  of  the  crusaders  refused  and  left  Venice: 
others,  and  Baldwin  among  the  rest,  agreed  to  the  proposal. 
The  fleet  sailed  in  October,  1202,  and  hsving  stopped  at 
Zara,  the  crusaders  and  the  Venetians  took  the  town,  where 
they  wintered.    At  Zara  the  cru»ders  were  applied  to  by 
messengers  from  Alexius,  son  of  Isaac  Angelus,  Emperor  of 
Constantinople,  who  had  been  deposed,  hM  his  eyes  seared 
out,  and  been  thrown  into  a  dungeon  by  his  brother  Alexius 
III.    The  young  Alexius  implored  the  crusaders  to  deliver 
his  fkther,  and  restore  him  to  the  throne,  engaging,  on  his 
part,  to  give  them  afterwards  every  assistance  for  the  re- 
covery of  Palestine,  to  pay  them  a  targe  sum  of  money,  and 
to  make  the  Greek  church  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
the  Roman  See.    A  great  consultation  being  held  by  tb^ 
chiefs  of  the  crusaders,  some  objected  to  this  second  diver 
sion  from  their  original  purpose ;  but  Boniface,  Marquis  a 
Montferrat,  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  and  the  old  Doge  pan- 
dolo,  supported  the  entreaties  of  Alexius,  and  the  expedition 
to  Constantinople  was  resdvedupon.    They  then  proceeded 
to  Corfu,  where  they  were  joined  by  young  Alexius  himself. 
In  May,  1203.  the  fleet,  consisting  of  nearly  five  hundred 
sail,  left  Corfu,  and  steered  for  the  Hellespont  j  they  entered 
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the  Propontis  without  meeting  any  opposition,  and  east 
anchor  at  Chryaopolis  opposite  to  Constantinople.   The  plan 
of  attack  being  fonnea,  Baldwin,  who  had  with  him  the 
best  archers  and  a  numerous  body  of  brave  knights,  was 
appointed  to  lead  the  van.    Having  crossed  the  S^sphorus, 
they  landed  near  Galata,  and  easily  defeated  the  Greeks, 
who  ran  away,  the  usurper  Alexius  setting  the  example. 
The  Venetian  fleet  forced  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and 
Dandolo  gained  possession  of  part  of  the  ramparts  on  that 
tide.    Meantime  a  revolution  took  place  within  the  city : 
the  usurper  Alexius  escaped  in  a  boat  with  his  treasures,  and 
Isaac  was  restored  ^3  the  throne.    The  war  was  now  at  an 
end,  and  young  Alexius  being  associated  with  his  father  in 
the  imperial  dignity,  began  to  fulfil  part  of  his  promises  to 
his  allies  the  crusaders,  who  remained  encamped  outside 
the  wails.    He  found,  however,  great  opposition  from  his 
own  subjects,  especially  with  regard  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  supremacy  of  Rome.    A  fire,  too,  which  originated 
in  the  fanaticism  of  some  Flemish  crusaders,  who  were 
scandalized  at  the  sight  of  a  mosque,  for  the  use  of  the 
Saracen  traders,  within  the  walls  of  the  imperial  city,  and 
which  raged  for  several  days,  destroying  some  of  the  most 
populous  quarters  of  the  town,  aggravated  the  hatred  of  the 
Greeks  against  the  Latin  intruders.     The  crusaders,  on 
their  part,  sent  an  insolent  message  to  the  Emperor  Isaac, 
demanding  an  immediate  fulfilment   of  the    stipulations 
agreed  upon.    Hostilities  broke  out  again  in  January,  1204, 
and  this  was  the  signal  for  a  new  revolution  in  the  city. 
Another  Alexius,  of  the  house  of  Ducas,  related  to  the  reign- 
ing family,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  young  Alexius 
Angelus,  betrayed  his  friend,  cast  him  into  a  dungeon,  and 
murdered  him.    The  old  Emperor  Isaac  died  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  said,  of  terror  and  grief.    Alexius  Ducas,  called 
Munzuflos,  on  account  of  his  shaggy  eyebrows  being  joined 
together,  usurped  the  throne. 

The  crusaders  now  invested  Constantinople,  and  at  the 
end  of  nearly  three  months*  siege  a  general  assault  was 
made,  and  the  town  was  stormed  from  the  harbour  side,  as 
before,  though  after  a  stouter  defence.    The  Greeks  at  last 
sued  for  mercy,  and  the  carnage  was  stopped  ;  but  the  city 
was  given  up  to  plunder,  attended  by  all  its  concomitant 
excesses,  although  both  Baldwin  and  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat  exerted  uiemselves  to  restrain  the  licentiousness  of 
the  soldiers.    A  great  share  of  the  mischief  was  perpetrated, 
u  usual  in  such  events,  by  the  depraved  part  of  the  popu- 
lation itself  and  by  those  Latin  inhabitants,  who,  having 
been  driven  away  by  the  Greeks  some  months  before,  now 
returned  with  their  triumphant  countrymen.    The  booty 
was  divided  between  the  crusaders  and  the  Venetians ;  the 
share  of  the  former,  after  deducting  their  debt  to  the  re- 
public, amounted  to  400,000  marks  of  silver,  or   about 
b\)0,OOOL  sterling.    Murtzuflos  had  run  away,  but  being 
overtaken,  he  was  condemned  to  be  thrown  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pillar  of  Arcadius.    The  other  usurper,  Alexius 
An^lus,  was  also  seized,  and  sent  captive  to  Italy.    The 
Latin  conquerors  appointed  twelve  electors,  six  Venetians 
and  six  crusaders,  to  choose  a  new  emperor  of  the  East 
The  crusaders  proposed,  at  first,  the  gallant  old  Doge  Dan- 
doloy  but  the  Venetians  objected  to  his  nomination,  on  the 
ground  that  the  imperial  dignity  was  incompatible  with  that 
of  first  magistrate  of  their  republic.    The  choice  then  fell 
upon  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  the  most  distinc^uished  as  well 
as  the  most  powerful  of  the  crusaders.    The  Marquis  of 
Montferrat,  the  only  candidate  who  could  be  his  rival,  was 
the  first  to  swear^  allegiance  to  the  new  emperor.    The 
authority  of  Baldwin,  however,  was  much  circumscribed : 
not  more    ban  one-fourth  part  of  the  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire was  appropriated  to  him,  one-half  of  the  remainder  being 
aHotted  to  the  Venetians,  whose  doge  was  proclaimed  Despot 
of  Romania;   the  other  half  was  distributed  among  the 
adventurers  of  France  and  Lombardy.     The  Marquis  of 
Montfemt  had,  for  his  share,  the  kingdom  of  Thessalonica 
and  the  island  of  Crete,  which  last  he  sold  to  the  Venetians. 
Others  received  fiefs  in  various  parts  of  the  empire.  Several 
piovineet,  however,  remained  in  the  possession  of  Greek 
pnnees,  the  relatives  of  the  former  emperors.     Theodore 
Laaearis  kept  part  of  Asia  Minor ;  a  descendant  of  Andro- 
nicusCommenus  held  the  duchy  of  Trebizond ;  and  Michael, 
a  bastard  of  the  house  of  AngeU,  formed  a  strong  princi- 
pality in  Bpirus.    Baldwin  was,  therefore,  rather  a  titular 
than  a  real  emperor,  and  all  his  abilities  and  good  intentions, 
for  which  faistoriana  have  generally  given  hua  credit,  could 
not  prevent  Uie  disorders  liferent  to  such  a  state  of  things. 


Meantime  the  discontent  of  the  Greeks  was  encouraged  by 
John,  or  Joannices,  King  of  the  Bulgarians  and  Walla* 
chians,  who  had  revolted  against  the  empire  under  Isaac 
Angelus.     Joannices  was  of  the  Latin  communion;  he 
boasted  of  being  of  Roman  descent,  and  he  corresponded 
with  Pope  Innocent  III.    Rejoicing  at  the  fall  of  the  Greek 
dynasty,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Latins  to  propose  an 
alliance,  but  he  was  haughtily  told  that  he  must  begin  by 
making  his  submission  as  a  vassal  of  the  new  emperor. 
Upon  this  Joannices  secretlv  intrigued  with  the  disafiected 
Greeks,  promising  them  his  support    A  vast  conspiracy 
was  formed,  and  as  soon  as  Henry,  Baldwin's  brother, 
had  crossed  over  to  Asia  on  an  expedition,  taking  with  him 
the  flower  of  his  troops,  the  Greeks  of  the  towns  of  Thrace 
rose  and  massacred  the  Latins  who  were  scattered  among 
them.    The  survivors  escaped  to  Adrianople,  but  the  insur- 
rection spread  there  also ;  the  French  and  Venetians  were 
slaughtered,  and  the  fugitives  fell  back  upon  Constanti- 
nople.    Meantime  Joannices,  having  crossed  the  moun- 
tains of  Htemus  (the  Balkan),  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force 
of  cavalry,  Baldwin  sent  orders  to  his  brother  to  return, 
but  without  waiting  for  him,  he  took  the  field  with  a  small 
force,  and  advanced  against  Adrianople.  He  was  surrounded 
by  the  multitudes  of  the  Bulgarians,  defeated,  and  taken 

grisoner  on  the  15th  of  April,  1205.  Villehardouin,  the 
larshal  of  Romania,  who  has  left  a  history  of  the  whole 
expedition,  and  the  old  Doge  Dandolo,  effected  a  gallant 
retreat  with  the  scanty  remainder  of  their  troops.  Bald- 
win died  a  prisoner  of  the  Bulgarians  in  the  following  year. 
Innocent  III.,  having  written  to  Joannices,  requesting  him 
to  give  up  the  emperor,  was  answered  that  *  Baldwin  had 
paid  the  debt  of  nature.*  The  manner  of  his  death  is  un- 
known. A  story  was  circulated  of  his  having  been  cruelly 
mutilated  by  Joannices  at  the  suggestion  of  his  wife,  who 
was  said  to  have  been  actuated  by  motives  similar  to  those 
of  Potiphar  s  wife  towards  Joseph,  as  related  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis.  Henr)*,  Baldwin's  brother,  succeeded  him  as 
Emperor  of  Constantinople.  Twenty  years  after,  a  hermit 
appeared  in  Flanders,  pretending  that  he  was  Baldwin,  but 
he  was  convicted  of  imposture,  and  put  to  death.  Mary, 
Baldwin's  wife,  died  before  her  husband,  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem.  Two  contemporary  historians,  of  the  two  oppo- 
site parties,  have  each  left  us  an  account  of  the  memorable 
events  connected  with  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
crusaders ;  one  is  Villehardouin  of  Champagne  above-men- 
tioned, and  the  other  Nicetas,  a  Greek,  who  held  a  high  rank 
in  the  imperial  court  (See  Nicetas,  books  xix.  xx.  xxi.) 
There  are  also  letters  from  Baldwin,  inserted  in  the  Gesta 
Innocentii  IIL  See  also  Lebeau,  Histoire  du  Bos  Empire, 
Ducange,  the  Venetian  historians,. and  Gibbon,  ch.  60. 

BALDWIN  II.  was  the  son  of  Peter  de  Courtenay, 
Count  of  Auxerre,  and  of  Yolande,  sister  of  Baldwin  I.,  the 
emperor.  After  the  death  of  Henry,  Baldwin's  brother 
and  successor  in  1217,  Peter  de  Courtenay  was  called  to  the 
imperial  throne ;  but  Peter  never  reached  his  destination, 
being  treacherously  arrested  in  Epirus  by  Theodore  An- 
gelus, the  despot  of  that  country.  He  died  in  captivity,  but 
the  manner  of  his  death  is  unknown.  His  second  son 
Robert  was  called  to  succeed  him  on  the  imperial  throne, 
and  having  reached  Constantinople  in  safety,  was  crowned 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia.  At  his  death  in  1228,  his 
brother  Baldwin  was  yet  a  child,  and  the  barons  of  Romania 
called  to  the  throne  John  of  Brienne,  titular  king  of  Jeru- 
salem, on  condition  that  young  Baldwin  should  marry  his 
daughter  and  become  his  colleague  and  successor.  John  of 
Brienne,  after  obtaining  a  victory  over  the  Greeks  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Bulgarians,  who  besieged  Constantinople, 
died  in  1237,  and  was  succeeded  by  Baldwin.  The  empire 
of  the  Latins  might  be  said  to  be  now  confined  to  the  walls 
of  Constantinople,  and  Baldwin  had  neither  money  nor  abili- 
ties to  retrieve  his  fortunes.  After  years  of  humiliating  re- 
verses and  fruitless  negotiations,  he  was  surprised  within 
his  capital  by  the  troops  of  Michael  PalsDologus,  who  ruled 
over  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  as  well  as  of  Thrace. 
Michael's  general,  Alexius  Strategopulus,  found  means,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  (xenoese  as  well  as  of  the  Greek  inha- 
bitants, to  introduce  a  small  body  of  men  within  the  walU 
on  the  25th  of  July,  1261.  Michael  was  immediately  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  multitude,  and  Baldwin  had  just 
time  to  escape  by  sea  to  Eubosa,  and  thence  to  Italy.  \Vith 
him  ended  the  dynasty  of  the  Latin  emperors  of  Constan- 
tinople. Baldwin  continued  to  his  death,  which  occurred 
thirteen  years  aiter,  to  assume  the  empty  title  of  Emperor, 
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which  was  transmitted  to  his  descendants  for  several  gene- 
rations, until  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it 
was  at  last  dropped.    The  last  of  these  titular  emperors  of 
Constantinople  was  James  de  Baux,  Duke  of  Andria  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  who  was  descended  from  Baldwin  II. 
by  his  mother's  side.    (Gibbon,  ch.  6 1,  and  his  authorities.) 
BALDWIN  I..  King  of  Jerusalem,    was  the  son  of 
Eustace,  Count  of  Bouillon,  a  feudal  territory  in  tlie  Ar- 
dennes, and  of  Ida  of  Lorraine.    He  accompanied  his  two 
elder  brothers,  Godfrey,  Duke  of  Lower  Lorraine  or  Bra- 
bant, and  Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne,  to  the  first  crusade 
in  1096.    [See  Crusades.]    Baldwin  distinguished  him- 
self in  several  actions  against  the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
took  Tarsus  in  CiUcia.    He  there  quarrelled  with  Tancred 
the  Norman  about  precedence,  and  was  near  coming  to  battle 
with  him.    As  the  crusaders  advanced  into  Syria,  Baldwin 
being  with  his  division  on  the  left  of  the  army  near  the 
Euphrates,  was  invited  by  the  Christian  inhabitants   of 
Edessa,  who  were  tributaries  to  the  Turks,  to  enter  Meso- 
potamia.   He  crossed  the  Euphrates,  was  well  received  by 
the  Edessans,  who  soon  after  proclaimed  him  tlieir  lord. 
Upon  this  Baldwin  assumed  the  title  of  Count  of  Edessa, 
which  county  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians  for 
about  half  a  century.  He  also  took  Samosata  and  other  places, 
and  thus  extended  the  limits  of  his  territory.      While  he 
was  thus  engaged  in  Mesopotamia,  the  rest  of  the  crusaders 
took  Antioch  in  1098;  and  Baldwin  joined  them  again  in 
attacking  the  Turks  of  Aleppo,  but  soon  after  returned  to 
Edessa,  while  the  main  army  advanced  against  Jerusalem 
in  1099,  at  the  siege  and  taking  of  which  city  Baldwin  was 
not  present.    After  his  brother  Godfrey  had  been  elected 
King  of  Jerusalem,  Baldwin  repaired,  with  a  large  retinue, 
to  the  Holy  City,  and  after  having  visited  the  sanctuaries, 
returned  to  Edessa.    In  the  following  year,  1100,  Godfrey 
died,  and  Baldwin  being  called  to  succeed  him,  resigned 
the  county  of  Edessa  to  his  cousin  Baldwin  du  Bourg,  and 
repaired  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  crowned  on  Christmas 
Day  1100.    His  reign,  which  lasted  till  1 1 1 8,  was  one  of  con- 
tin  ual  warfare  against  the  Turks,  the  Arabs,  the  Persians, 
and  the  Saracens  of  Egypt,  in  which  Baldwin  displayed  much 
bravery  and  perseverance,  and  indefatigable  activity.    He 
defeated  the  Egyptians  near  Jaffa  in  1101,  took  Acre  in 
1 1 03,  with  the  help  of  the  Pisans  and  Genoese,  besieged 
Sidon,  and  took  Tripoli  in  Syria,  which  he  gave  as  a  fief  to 
Bertrand,  son  of  Raymund  of  Toulouse.    He  next  marched 
to  the  assistance  of  his  cousin  of  Edessa,  who  was  hard 
pressed  by  the  Turks,  and  then  quickly  returned  to  Pales- 
tine, which  had  been  invaded  during  his  absence  by  the 
Arabs  and  the  Egyptians.     He  there  met  with  a  band  of 
Norwegian  pilgrims  who  had  come  by  sea  all  the  way  from 
their  distant  country  under  the  guidance  of  Magnus,  brother 
to  the  King  of  Norway.    With  their  assistance  Baldwin 
took  Sidon  in  1111.    In  1112,  Ascalon,  which  he  had  re- 
peatedly besieged,  surrendered  to  him  ;  and  the  Christians 
were  now  in  possession  of  all  the  coast  of  Syria,  from  the 
gulf  of  Issus  to  the  frontier  of  Egypt    Baldwin,  intending 
to  carry  the  war  into  Egypt,  advanced  as  far  as  Rhinocolura, 
which  ne  took,  but  proceeded  no  farther.    On  his  return 
towards  Jerusalem,  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  in  March 
1118.    Baldwin  was  a  very  different  character  from   his 
brother  Godfrey,  who  was  a  sincere  enthusiast,  pure  and 
disinterested ;  Baldwin  was  ambitious  and  worldly,  but  at 
the  same  time  brave,  clever,  and  firm.    Tasso,  in  the  first 
canto  of  his  Geruaalemme  (st.  8 — 9),  has  faithfully  por- 
trayed the  character  of  the  two  brothers.     For  the  events  of 
the  first  crusade,  and  the  reigns  of  Baldwin  and  his  suc- 
cessors, see  William  of  Tyre,  Gibbon,  and  Michaud,  His- 
toire  des  Croisades, 

BALDWIN  II.,  or  Baldwin  du  Bourg.  Count  of  Edessa, 
succeeded  his  cousin  Baldwin  I.  on  the  throne  of  Jerusalem, 
when  he  resigned  the  county  of  Edessa  to  Jocelyn  of  Cour- 
tenay.  Under  his  reign  the  military  and  religious  order  of 
the  Templars  was  instituted  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy 
Land.  [See  Templars.]  The  order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem had  been  instituted  many  yeavs  before  for  pious  and 
charitable  purposes;  but  it  also  now  assumed  a  military 
character.  Baldwin's  reign,  like  that  of  his  predecessor, 
was  one  of  almost  constant  warfare  against  the  Turks, 
Arabs,  and  Egyptian  Saracens.  In  1123  he  went  to  the 
relief  of  Edessa,  which  was  attacked  by  the  Turks,  who  had 
taken  Jocelyn  of  Courtenay  prisoner.  Baldwin  was  sur- 
prised by  the  Turks,  and  taken  also.  Jocelyn,  however, 
found  means  to  esf*9pe,  defeated  the  Turks,  and  obtained 


Baldwin's  release  on  his  paying  a  ransom.  During  Bald- 
win's captivity,  a  Venetian  armament  anived  in  the  ports 
of  Palestine,  and  most  opportunely  for  the  relief  of  the 
Christian  inhabitants.  Baldwin  abdicated  the  crown  in 
favour  of  his  son-in-law,  Foulques  of  Anjou,  in  1131,  and 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where  he 
soon  after  died. 

BALDWIN  III.,  the  son  of  Foulques  of  Anjou,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1 142.  Under  his  reign  the  Christians 
lost  Edessa,  which  was  taken  by  storm  in  1145  by  Zenghi, 
Turkish  prince  of  Aleppo,  and  father  of  the  famous  Nou- 
reddin.  Baldwin  had  to  struggle,  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  reign,  with  the  power  and  abilities  of  Noureddin,  of 
whom  he  was  sometimes  the  enemy  and  sometimes  the  ally 
against  the  Fatimite  sultans  of  Egypt,  who  were  perpetually 
at  war  with  the  Abbaside  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  to  whom  Nou- 
reddin bore  allegiance.  [See  Noureddin.]  Louis  VII., 
of  France,  and  Conrad  III.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  under- 
took the  second  ci*usade  in  1147,  at  the  exhortation  of  St 
Bernard,  for  the  object  of  supporting  their  Christian  brethren 
of  Palestine.  Their  expedition  turned  out  unfortunate. 
They  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  men  in  their  march 
through  Asia  Minor;  and  having  reached  Palestine «itb 
the  remainder,  they  joined  Baldwin's  forces  in  an  attempt 
upon  Damascus,  in  which  they  failed.  Conrad  and  \m\% 
then  returned  to  Europe.  Baldwin  married  Theodora,  the 
niece  of  Manuel  Comnenus,  Emperor  of  Constantinople. 
He  died  in  February,  1162,  with  suspicious  symptoms,  after 
having  taken  some  medicine  from  a  Jewish  physician  at 
Antioch.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Amaury,  or 
Amalric. 

BALDWIN  IV..  son  of  Amaury,  who  was  still  a  minor 
when  his  father  died  in  1174,  was  afflicted  with  leprosy  and 
was  nearly  blind.  In  this  distressed  state  he  had  to  en- 
counter the  mi^ht  of  Salaeddin,  who  had  succeeded  Nou- 
reddin, and  had  extended  his  power  over  both  Egypt  and 
Syria.  Baldwin,  however,  obtained  a  truce  from  Salaeddin. 
He  died  in  1186,  leaving  for  his  successor  his  nephew. 
Baldwin,  then  a  child,  the  son  of  his  sister  Sy bills  and  of 
her  first  husband,  the  Marquess  of  Montferrat.  This  Bald- 
win, who  has  been  styled  Baldwin  V.,  died  seven  months 
after  his  uncle,  and,  it  was  suspected,  by  poison  adminis- 
tered by  Guy  de  Lusignan,  Sybilla's  second  husband,  vrho 
next  became  king.  Soon  after  Guy*s  assumption,  the 
Christians  lost  Jerusalem,  which  was  taken  by  Salaeddin 
in  1187. 

BALDWIN,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  II.  and  Richai-d  I.    This  prelate  was  bom  of  obscure 
parents  at  Exeter,  where  he  received  a  liberal  education, 
and  in  his  younger  years  taught  school.     (Gerras,  Act. 
Pontif.  Script,  X.  Twysd.  col.  1675 ;  Bale,  De  Script,  cent. 
iii.  n.  27.)     Having  entered  into  holy  orders,  he  was  mad*' 
archdeacon  of  Exeter,  but  soon  quitted  both  his  dignity  and 
the  world,  and  became  a  monk  in  the  Cistercian  abbey  of 
Ford,  in  Devonshire,  of  which  in  a  few  years  be  was  elected 
abbot ;    and  from  thence,  in   1 1 80,  was  promoted  to  the 
bishopric  of  Worcester.     (Wharton.  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  477.) 
In  1184,  King  Henry  II.  translated  Baldwin  to  the  scerf 
Canterbury,  in  spite  of  a  very  powerful  opposition  from  the 
monks  of  the  cathedral,  where  he  was  enthroned  May  \% 
1185,  and  on  the  same  day  received  the  pall  from  PoF 
Lucius  III.    (Ger\'as,  Act.  Pontif,  col.  1676.)    Baldwin  had 
not  been  long  settled  in  the  see  when  he  began  to  build  a 
church  and  monastery  at  Heckington,  near  Canterbury,  iu 
honour  of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket,  intending  it  for  the  recep- 
tion of  secular  priests ;   but  the  opposition  of  the  monks  of 
his  cathedral,  supported  by  the  authority  of  successive  jiopes, 
caused  him  ultimately  to  desist,  and  even  to  destroy  the  build- 
ings which  he  had  erected.  (See  Qervas,  ut  supr.  and  the  sec 
tion  of  his  work  De  Discordits  inter  Monachos  Cantuar.  ft 
Baldemnum  Archiep,  Script,  X.  col.  1303-1334;  Mat.  Par- 
ker, De  Anliq.  Brit.  Eccl.  edit.  1 729,  p.  2 1 6.)  Urban  III. ailer- 
wards  made  Baldwin  his  legate  for  the  diocese  of  Canter- 
bury. (Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr,  ii.  692.)  On  September 3. 1  ll>9. 
Baldwin  performed  the  ceremony  of  crowning  Richard  I.  at 
Westminster  (Grervas,  ut  supr.  col,  1678) ;  and  in  the  same 
year,  when  that  king's  natural  brother,  Geoflfrey,  was  trani*- 
lated  from  the  see  of  Lincoln  to  York,  he  successfully  asserted 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  forbidding  the 
bishops  of  England  to  receive  consecration  from  any  other 
than  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.     (Parker,  at  supr. 
p.  2 1 9.)     In  1 1 90  he  made  a  progress  into  Wales,  to  prearh 
the  crusade ;  and  in  the  same  yeari  hanng  held  a  councu 
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at  WestminBter,  he  followed  Kin^  Richard  I.  to  the  Holy 
Land.  He  embarked  at  Dover,  March  25. 1 191,  abandoning 
the  important  duties  of  his  station,  and,  after  suffering  many 
hardships  on  his  voyage,  arrived  at  Acre  during  the  siege, 
where  he  died,  Nov.  20,  in  the  same  year,  and  where  his 
bodjr  was  interred.    (Gervas,  col.  1678.) 

Criraldos  de  Barri,or  Cambrensis,  who  accompanied  Arch- 
bishop Baldwin  not  only  in  his  progress  through  Wales,  but 
to  the  Holy  lAnd,  tells  us  he  was  of  a  dark  complexion,  an 
open  and  pleasing  aspect,  a  middling  stature,  and  a  spare 
but  healthful  constitution  of  body ;  modest  and  sober,  of 
qtesX  abstinence,  of  few  words,  and  not  easily  provoked  to 
anger.  The  only  fault  he  charges  him  with  is  a  remissness 
in  the  execution  of  his  pastoral  office,  arising  from  an  innate 
lenity  of  temper.  (GiraMus,  De  Vitis  Sex  Episc.  Coelan, ; 
Whart.  AngL  Saer,  ii.  429.) 

Bishop  Tanner  (Biblioth.  Briton.  Hib.  pp.  67,  68)  has 
given  a  list  of  a  great  many  treatises  by  Archbishop  Baldwin, 
which  remain  in  manuscript,  and  has  noticed  the  different 
librariea  in  which  they  are  deposited.  The  most  important, 
however,  were  collected  by  Bertrand  Tissier,  and  published, 
in  1662,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Scripiore»  Biblioth. 
Ciaterciensie,  The  reader  who  desires  more  minute  infor- 
mation than  is  given  here,  upon  the  life  and  labours  of 
Archbishop  Baldwin,  ms^  consult  the  Bioffr.  Brit.  edit. 
1778,  p.  530 ;  Mat.  Par.,  edit.  1640,  pp.  141,  143,  154,  157, 
161;  Henry,  Hist.  Brit.  8vo.  edit.  1 805,  vol.  v.  pp.  408, 423 ; 
Pits,  De  lUu9tr.  Angl.  Script,  an  1193.  Giraldus  Cam- 
brenbia^s  account  of  Archbishop  Baldwin's  journey  into 
Wales,  the  original  Latin  of  which  was  first  printed  in 
I'imo.  at  London,  1585,  and  afterwards  by  Camaen  in  his 
AngHcOj  NoTTnannica^  ^c,  fol.  Franoof,  1603,  has  been 
since  translated, and  successfully  compared  with  the  present 
topography  of  Wales,  by  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  Bart.  4to. 
Lond.  1806. 

BALE,  JOHN,  in  Latin  Baubus,  Bishop  of  Ossory  in 
L^land,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was 
bom,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  at  Cove,  a  small  village  in  Suf- 
fi)Ik,  about  five  mQes  from  Dunwich,  November  2ist,  1495, 
and  complains  that  his  parents,  being  encumbered  with  a 
large  family,  placed  him,  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  years,  in 
the  monastery  of  Carmelites  at  Norwich,  whence  he  was 
afterwards  sent  to  Cambridge,  and  he  adds  that  there  he  had 
neither  tutor  nor  patron.  (Bale,  de  Scrij^.  Britan.,  cent,  viii., 
c.  ult.)  He  was  entered  of  Jesus  College  in  that  uni- 
versity, where,  according  to  Baker's  manuscript  collections, 
we  find  him  as  early  as  1514  (MS.  Harl.  7031,  p.  356).  In 
1529  he  occurs  as  prior  of  the  Carmelites  of  Ipswich. 
(Str)'pe,  Annaie,  Append.,  No.  25.)  His  education,  of 
course,  was  in  the  Romish  religion ;  but  some  time  subse- 
quent to  the  last  date,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Lord  Went- 
Wijrth,  he  turned  Protestant,  and  gave  proof  of  having  re- 
nounced one,  at  least,  of  the  rules  of  the  Catholic  religion 
(the  celibacy  of  Uie  clergy)  by  immediately  marrying  his 
wife  Dorothy.  Tliis,  as  may  be  conjectured,  expwed  him 
to  the  persecution  of  the  Komish  clergy,  against  whom, 
however,  he  was  protected  by  the  Lord  (Cromwell.  An  ori- 
(;inal  letter  from  Bale  to  Lord  Cromwell  occurs  in  the  Cot- 
ton ian  volume  (Cleop.^  £.  iv.,  134),  complaining  of  poverty, 
persecution,  and  imprisonment,  and  asking  favour  and  deli- 
verance, in  which  he  styles  himself  doctor  of  divinity  and 
'  late  parysh  prest  of  Tnornden  in  Suffolk.*  After  (Jrom- 
M'oU's  death.  Bale  retired  to  the  Low  Countries,  where  he 
remained  eight  years,  busying  himself  chietly  with  his  pen. 
He  WAB  then  recalled  into  England  by  King  Edward  Vl., 
and  obtained  the  living  of  Bishop*s  Stocke,  in  the  county  of 
Southampton.  (Bale,  ae  Script,  ut  supr.)  In  the  tract  which 
he  calls  his  Vocacyorit  he  states  that  on  the  15th  of  August, 
]j52.  King  Edward  came  in  a  progress  to  Southampton, 
whence  Bale's  living  being  only  five  miles  distant,  he  mounted 
his  horse  to  get  a  sisht  of  the  king,  and  *  betwixt  two  and 
three  of  the  clock  the  same  day  he  drew  towards  the  place 
where  his  majesty  was,  and  stood  in  the  open  street  right 
a^^ainbt  the  gallery.'  The  king  having  notice  from  some 
of  the  gentlemen  of  his  privy  chamber  uat  Bale  was  in  the 
street, '  marvelled  thereof,  for  so  much  as  it  had  been  told 
bim  a  little  before  that  he  was  both  dead  and  buried.  With 
that  his  grace  came  to  the  window,  and  observed  him  with 
an  earnest  regard  :*  and,  as  Bale  learnt  from  those  who  were 
present,  immediately  proposed  to,  and  settled  with,  the 
lorchi  of  the  council,  that  Bale  should  be  immediately  nomi- 
nated to  the  bishopric  of  Ossory  in  Ireland,  at  that  time 
vacant  {Vocacyon,  fol.  16);  to  which  he  was  consecrated 


early  in  1553.  Bale*a  demand  to  have  his  coAdoCrtitidh 
performed  according  to  the  new  ceremonial  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  his  uncompromising  endeavours  to  re<luce 
the  people,  and  more  especially  the  priesthood  of  his  diocese, 
hastily  to  the  reformed  religion,  rendered  him  so  unpopular, 
that  upon  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  Edward  VI/s  death, 
his  life  was  endangered :  five  of  his  servants  were  killed  by 
the  kernes,  who  attacked  his  house  at  Holmes  Court,  near 
Kilkenny ;  and  he  himself  was  oblieed  to  be  escorted  to 
Dublin  by  a  hundred  horse  and  three  nundred  foot  soldiers. 
Here  also  he  found  himself  insecure,  and  being  assaulted  in 
Dublin  by  the  Catholics,  he  at  last  made  his  escape  on  board  a 
trading  vessel  of  Zealand  in  mariner  s  apparel.  This  vessel 
was  subsequently  captured  by  a  Dutch  man-of-war,  the  cap- 
tain of  which  not  only  made  Bale  his  prisoner,  but  deprived 
him  of  all  his  money,  apparel,  and  efiects.  The  Dutch  man- 
of-war  being  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  St.  Ives  in 
Cornwall,  the  bishop  was  there  taken  up  on  suspicion  of 
treason,  but  was  discharged;  and,  a  few  days  after,  was 
again  in  danger  through  a  false  accusation,  when  the  same 
vessel  arrived  in  Dover  roads.  He,  however,  got  at  last 
to  Holland,  where  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  three  weeks, 
and  then  obtained  his  liberty  on  the  payment  of  thirty 
pounds.  {Vocacyofiy  fol.  33-41.)  From  Holland  he  re- 
tired to  Basle  in  Switzerland  (Fuller's  Worthies,  last 
edit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  332),  and  continued  abroad  during  the  short 
reign  of  Queen  Mary.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Eliia- 
betn  he  returned  to  England,  but  not  to  his  bishopric  in 
Ireland ;  preferring  a  private  life,  and  contenting  himself 
with  a  prebend  in  Uie  cathedral  church  of  Canterbunr,  to 
which  he  was  promoted  on  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1 559-60.  {kym. 
Feed.,  tom.  xv.  p.  563.)  He  died  in  November  1563,  in  the 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  at  Canterbury,  and  was  buried 
there  in  the  cathedral.  (Waneus,  de  Script,  Hib.,  vol.  ii» 
p.  136.) 

Bishop  Bale's  fame  now  principally  rests  on  his  valuable 
collection  of  British  biography,  first  published  under  the 
title  of  Jllusirium  Majoris  Britannite  Scriptorum,  hoc  estt 
Anglitg,  Cambri<B,  et  Scoli^e,  Sumtnarium,  4 to.  1548 ;  an 
account  of  the  gradually  improved  editions  of  which  will  be 
presently  given.  He  has  himself  in  this  very  work  preserved 
a  long  list  of  his  other  writiu^s,  in  Latin,  which  Fuller  has 
translated  in  his  Abel  Redivivus.    Bale  divided  them  into, 

1.  Those    which   he   had  compiled  while    yet   a  papist; 

2.  Those  which  he  wrote  after  he  had  renounced  poperv ; 

3.  His  comedies  in  English,  in  various  kinds  of  verse ;  4.  His 
works  in  English  in  prose :  adding  that  he  had  written  and 
translated  many  others  which  he  could  not  bring  to  recollec- 
tion. The  subjects,  however,  only  of  his  writings  are  enu* 
merated  in  thb  list,  and  not  their  actual  titles,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  distinctly  fh>m  it  which  among  them 
are  his  printed  works,  and  which  were  those  remaining  in 
manuscript. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  Bale's  printed  works,  with  theur 
successive  editions,  as  far  as  they  have  been  diaoovered* 
They  are,  most  of  them,  very  rarely  met  with : — 

1.  '  A  new  Comedy  or  Interlude,  concerning  thre  Lawes, 
of  Nature,  Moises,  andChriste,'  8vo.  Lond.  1538, 4to.  Lond. 
1562.  2.  '  A  brief  Comedy  or  Enterlude,  concemynge  the 
Temptatyon  of  our  Lord,'  8vo.  1538.  3.  'A  Tragedie  or 
Enterlude  manifesting  the  chief  Promises  of  Grod  unto  Man,* 
8vo.  Lond.  1538.  4to.  1577.  4.  'Yet  a  Course  at  the  Ro- 
mysh  Foxe,'  against  Edmond  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London, 
(under  the  name  of  John  Harrison,)  16mo.  Zurich,  1543. 

5.  *  A  brcfc  Chronycle  concerning  the  Examination  and 
Death  of  Sir  John  Oldccastell,  Lord  Cobham,'  8vo.  Lond. 
1544 ;  12mo.  Lond.  W.  Seres,  n.rf.  8vo.  Lond.  1576,  and  1729. 

6.  *  A  Mystery  of  Iniquyte  contayned  within  the  Hereticall 
Genealogyo  of  Ponce   Pantolabus,'    16mo.   Crenev.   1545. 

7.  'The  Actes  of  Englysh  Votaryes,'  Ist'part,  8vo.  Wesel, 
1546,  8vo.  London,  1548 ;  first  two  part«,  12mo.  1550,  1551, 
1560.  (No  more  parts  were  published.)  8.  'The  true 
Hystorie  of  the  Christen  Departyng  of  the  Reverend  Man 
D.  Martyn  Luther,'  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Justus 
Jonas,  Michael  Celius,  and  Johannes  Aurifaber,  8vo.  Lend. 
1546.  9.  '  The  first  fixaminacion  of  Anne  Askewe,  lately 
mar^rred  in  Smithfield,'  8vo.  Marpurgin  Hesse,  1 546.  10. 
'The  lattre  Examinacion  of  Anne  Askewe,'  8vo.  Marp.  1547. 
1 1.  '  A  brifo  and  faythfuU  Declaration  of  the  true  Fayth  of 
Christ,'  16mo.  Lond.  1547.  12.  *Illustrium  Maioris  Bri- 
tannisB  Scriptorum,  &c.  Summarium,  in  quasdam  Centn- 
rias  divisum,'  4to.  Wesel,  1548,  (at  the  end,  *  Gippeuiet  in 
Anglia,*  1548/)  Five  Centuries,  fol,  Bas.  1557  ;  Nine  Cen^ 
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turies,  fol.  Bas.  1658,  with  a  second  part,  can7kig  the  work 
on  to  fourteen  centuries.  A  copy  of  the  edition  of  1548, 
corrected  by  Bale's  own  hand,  is  preserved  in  the  library  of 
the  British  Museum.  13.  *The  laboryouse  Journey  and 
Serche  of  Johan  Leylande  for  Englande's  Antiquities,' 
16  mo.  Lend.  1549,  reprinted  in  the  Life  of  Leland,  8vo. 
1 772.  14. '  A  Dialogue  or  Communycacyon  to  be  had  at  a 
Table  betwene  two  Chyldren,  gathered  out  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  by  John  Bale  for  his  two  yonge  Sonnes,  Johan 
and  Paule,*  8?o.  Lend.  1549.  15.  *  The  Confession  of  the 
Synner  after  the  Sacred  Scriptures,*  8vo.  Lend.  1549.  16. 
'  The  Apology  of  Johan  Bale  against  a  ranke  Papyst,*  8vo« 
Lend.  1550.  17.  'The  Image  of  both  Churches,*  2  parts, 
8vo.  Lond.  J.  DayO ;  3  parts,  8vo.  Lond.  T.  East  (1550),  8?o. 
Lend.  1584.  18. '  An  Expostulation  or  Complaynte  against 
the  Blasphemyes  of  a  frantic  Papyst  of  Hamshyre,*  8vo. 
Lond.  (1552);  another  edit.  1584.  19.  'TheVocacyon  of 
Johan  Bale  to  the  Bishoprick  of  Ossorie  in  Irelande,  his 
Persecucions  in  the  same,  and  finale  Delyveraunce,*  12mo. 
Lond.  1553.  20.  'A  Declaration  of  Edmonde  Bonner s 
Articles  concerning  the  Cleargye  of  London  Dyocese,*  8vo. 
Lond.  1561.  21.  'Acta  Romanorum  Pontificum  a  disper- 
sione  Diseipulorum  Christi  usque  ad  tempora  Pauli  quarti, 
ex  Joannis  Balssi  Catalogo  Anglicorum  Scriptorum  de- 
Bumpta,*  8vo.  Francof.  1567;  8vo.  Leyd.  1615.  22.  'The 
Pageant  of  Popes,*  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Bale,  by 
I.  S.  (John  Studley),  4to.  Lond.  1574.  Bale  also  himself 
translated  Baptist  Mantuan*s  'Treatise  on  Death,'  8vo. 
Lond.  1584 ;  and  in  1546  prefixed  an  epistle  dedicatory  to 
the  Princess  Elizabeth*8  translation  of  the  Meditations  of 
Margaret  Queen  of  Navarre,  published  at  London,  8yo.,  in 
that  year.  Wood  {Athen.  Oxon.  edit.  Bliss,  vol.  iii.  coL  435) 
says  Bale  translated  Polvdore  VirgiVs  work  de  Berum  In- 
ventoribus  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  but  in  old  and  rude 
English.  He  does  not  say  whether  this  translation  was  pub- 
lished. 

Fox  tells  us  {Acts  and  Monuments^  1st.  edit,  p.  574)  that 
Bale  wrote  several  books  under  the  name  of  Harrison.  One 
work  only  appears  under  that  name  in  the  preceding  list. 
Bale's  ilither's  name  was  Henry  Bale,  and  on  that  account 
perhaps  Bale  assumed  the  name  of  Harrison. 

His  Collectanea  (in  his  own  handwriting)  de  Religione 
CarmeHtanOt  et  Scriptoribus  efusdem,  4to.,  is  still  preserved 
among  the  Harleian  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum, 
No.  1819.  Hearne  writing  to  Baker,  the  Cambridge  anti- 
quary, in  1715,  says.  Dr.  Sloane  had  just  then  presented  to  the 
Bodleian  a  MS.  of  Bale*t  account  of  the  Carmelites.  Tanner, 
in  his  Bibliotheca  Britannico  Hibernica^  has  given  a  list  of 
some  other  of  Bale's  manuscripts,  with  notices  of  where  they 
aie  preserved. 

No  character  has  been  more  variously  represented  than 
Bale  s.  Gesner,  in  lus  Bibliotkecat  calls  him  a  writer  of  the 
greatest  diligence ;  and  Bishop  Godwin  gives  him  the  cha- 
racter c^a  laboriotis  inquirer  into  British  antiquities.  Simi- 
lar praise  is  also  bestowed  upon  him  by  Vogler  (Introd, 
Universale  in  Notit,  Scriptor,)  Anthony  «L  Wood,  how- 
ever, styles  him  '  the  foul-mouthed  Bale.*  Hearne  {Pre/, 
to  Hermngf.)  osaUs  him  '  Baleus  in  multis  mendax.*  And 
even  Fuller  {Worthies^  last  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  332)  says 
'  Biliosus  Baleeus  passeth  for  his  true  eharacter.*  He  in- 
veighed with  so  much  asperity  against  the  pope  and  papists 
that  his  writings  were  prohibited  by  the  church  of  Rome 
among  those  of  the  first  class  of  heretical  books ;  and  his 
intemperate  zeal,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  often  carried 
him  beyond  the  bounds  of  decency  and  candour.  Fuller,  in 
his  Church  History ^  cent.  ix.  p.  68,  pleads  for  Bale*s  railing 
against  the  papists.  '  Old  age  and  ill  usage,'  he  says, '  will 
make  any  man  angry.  When  young,  he  had  seen  their 
superstition ;  when  old,  he  felt  their  oppression.  The  best 
is,  Bale  rails  not  more  on  papists  than  PHs  (employed  on 
the  same  subject)  on  Protestant  writers ;  and  even  set  one 
against  the  other*  whilst  the  discreet  reader  of  botii,  paring 
of  the  extravagances  of  passion  on  each  side,  may  benefit 
himself  in  quietness  from  their  loud  and  clamorous  invec- 
tives.* The  greatest  fault  of  Bale*s  book  on  the  British 
writers  is  its  multiplication  of  their  works  by  frequently  giv- 
ing the  heads  of  chapters  or  sections  of  a  book  as  the  titles 
of  distinct  treatises.  He  has  likewise  put  many  persons 
down  as  authors  who  had  no  claim  to  such  distinction. 

Beside  the  references  already  given  relating  to  Bale,  the 
reader  may  ocmipare  Biogr.  Brit,  edit  1 778,  vol.  i.  p.  532 ; 
Fuller's  Abel  Bedwivus,  p.  502—511 ;  Tanner,  Bibl.  Brit 
Hib^  p.  68  9  Cole  8  MS.  Athene^  Oantabr.  lett.  B. ;  Granger, 


Biogr.  Hist,f  Vol.  i.  p.  139 ;  Strype*8  3fmoriali  of  CraH'^ 
mer,^pp.  206,  360 ;  and  Chalmers's  Biogr,  Diet* 
BALE.  [See  Basbl.] 
BALEARIC  CRANE.  [See  Crank.] 
BALEARIC  ISLANDS  {Vvfiviiffuu  (Gymnasia)),  ha- 
XiapidiCf  Strab.,  BoXXiapfcci  Diod.,  Bale&res,  Plin.)are  situated 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  east  coast 
of  Spain,  to  which  country  they  now  bebng.  These  islands 
are  three  in  number  (exclusive  of  the  two  smaller  ones  of 
Formenteraand  Cabrera),  namely,  Iviza,Mallorca  (Majorca), 
and  Minorca.  They  lie  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction, 
occupying  a  space  of  160  miles  in  length,  by  a  mean  breadth 
of  30  miles»  with  an  area  of  4800  square  miles.  Iviza,  the 
nearest  to  the  Spanish  coast,  is  distant  from  Cape  Nao  50 
miles ;  Majorca,  the  central  and  the  largest,  lies  43  miles 
to  the  N.E.  of  Iviza ;  and  Minorca  is  separated  from  Majorca 
by  a  strait  22  miles  in  width.  These  islands  are  now  gene- 
rally comprehended  under  the  term  Balearic*  as  they  are  by 
Strabo,  woo  mentions  only  four,  and  classes  them  under  the 
names  of  Gymnesia  (Majorca  and  Minorca),  and  Pityusa 
(Iviza  and  Formentera),  giving  the  name  Balearic  to  the 
whole  group.  The  name  PityusiB  is  supposed  to  be  a  Greek 
term  derived  from  the  pine  trees  with  which  the  larger 
island  abounded.  The  two  Pitvus®  were  called  by  the 
Creeks  respectively  Ebusus  and  Ophiusa  (snake  island), 
which  last  the  Romans  translated  into  Colubraria.  Cabrera 
is  the  Capraria  of  the  Roman  geographers. 
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Tho  figorea  round  the  Colombrptes  aiginify  the  drpth  in  fBthons. 
[From  th«  Sorroy  of  Don  Vicente  Toflfto.] 

The  word  Bale&res  is  generally  admitted  to  be  from  the 
Greek  /3<4XXw,  *  to  throw  :*  the  original  inhabitants  were  very 
expert  in  the  use  of  the  sling,  to  which  they  were  trained 
from  their  inftincy;  and  their  dexterity  as  slingets,  while 
serving  in  the  Carthaginian  and  Roman  armies,  is  often 
noticed  by  antient  authors. 

The  Phoenicians,  it  appears,  were  the  first  settlers  in  these 
islands,  which,  however,  had  a  race  of  original  inhabitants. 
The  Carthaginians,  under  Hanno,  having  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  whole  group,  proceeded  to  form  new  settle- 
ments, and  founded  the  towns  of  Mago  (Mahon)  and 
Jamnon  (Ciudadela).  The  islands  fVimished  them  with 
considerable  bodies  of  troops  in  their  wars  against  Sicily 
and  Rome,  and  a  large  force  of  their  slingers  accompanied 
Hannibal  in  his  passage  across  the  Alps.  When  the 
Carthaginians  were  driven  from  Spain,  the  islanders  ob- 
tained their  freedom,  which  they  made  use  of  to  ai^ply 
themselves  to  piracy  till  they  were  subdued  by  the  Roman 
consul,  Q.  Metellus,  who  founded  the  cities  of  Palma  and 
PoUentia  in  Majorca,  and  took  the  surname  of  Baleuricus. 
They  continued  attached  to  the  Republic  as  part  of  His- 
pania  Citerior,  and  subsequently  to  the  empire,  when  the 
Balearic  islands  probably  belonged  to  the  judicial  district 
{convertus  jurichcus)  of  New  Carthage,  one  of  the  se\en 
jurisdictions  of  Hispania  Citerior,  otherwise  called  Tarra- 
oonensis.  From  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great  till 
the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great  they  had  their  otrn 
government.  Spain  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Vandals  and  Huns,  a  body  passed  over  to  these  islands, 
which  became  an  easy  conquest,  and  afterwards,  with 
that  peninsula,  were  subdued  by  the  Moors.  The  depre- 
dations of  these  barbarians  induced  Charlemagne  to  under- 
take an  expedition  against  them,  and  he  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  islands :  but  he  only  kept  them  six  years,  when 
they  were  recovered  by  the  Moors,  who  continued  practising 
piratical  excesses  against  the  Christian  powers.  Instigated 
by  several  bulls  of  the  Pope,  the  Kings  of  Arragon  made 
frequent  attempts  against  them.  Majorca  fell  in  1229.  hut 
the  Moore  were  not  finally  expelled  from  the  whole  group  till 
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nearly  uxty  yean  after,  when  they  were  formally  annexed  to 
the  crown  of  Aragon.  Minorca  was  taken  by  the  English 
in  1708,  and  finauy  ceded  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht; 
but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  it  was  recaptured  by  the 
combined  force  of  France  and  Spain.  In  1798  it  again 
surrendered  to  the  British*  and  remained  in  their  possession 
till  the  peace  of  1814,  wben  it  was  restored  to  Spain. 

Relics  of  the  original  inhabitants  may  be  traced  in  large 
tumuli  of  great  rough  stones,  enclosed  in  a  fence  of  large 
flat  stones  set  on  end  close  together — erected  probably  over 
their  dead,  though,  from  their  being  always  erected  on  ele- 
vated spots,  and  havinff  a  spiral  path  contrived  outside  to 
a<rend  to  the  summit,  thiey  appear  also  to  have  served  the 
purpose  of  watch-towers.  Of  Roman  antiquities  there  are 
few  vestiges,  as  their  works  were  all  zealously  destroyed  by 
the  Vandals  and  Huns  on  their  occupying  the  islands ;  but 
several  Roman  inscriptions  remain,  and  lamps,  urns,  and 
coins,  both  consular  and  imperial,  are  often  found.  The 
buildings  of  the  Moors  may  be  known  by  their  style  of 
architecture ;  such  are  the  small  castles  and  watch-towers, 
and  much  of  the  walls  of  cities,  as  is  proved  by  the  Arabic 
inscriptions  on  them. 

These  islands  arc  hilly,  and  Majorca  may  be  termed  moun- 
tainous, but  they  are  not  of  volcanic  formation.  Granite, 
marbles,  jasper,  porphyry,  slate,  and  pit-coal  are  found;  also 
lead  and  iron.  The  soil  is  generally  good,  and  chiefly  cul- 
tivated with  vines,  olives,  and  other  fruit-trees,  but  corn  is 
not  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  for  home  consumption. 
Tliis  article  and  cattle  form  the  principal  imports  of  the 
islands,  in  exchange  for  wines  and  brandies  of  an  inferior 
quality,  coarse  woollen  cloths,  and  dried  fruits ;  the  pottery- 
ware  made  in  these  islands  is  also  much  esteemed.  The 
general  features  of  the  coasts  are  steep  and  rugged,  sur- 
r  )unded  by  rocks  and  islets,  but  affording  some  excellent 
iiarbours.  The  water  around  them  is  deep.  There  are  no 
rivers,  but  the  mountain  torrents  during  the  rains,  or  on 
the  melting  of  the  snows,  are  impetuous.  [See  Majorca, 
MixoRCA,  &cj  (Strabo,  p.  167  ;  Casaub. ;  DioUorus, 
lil>.  V.  1 7,  18 ;  Plin.  iii.  5;  P.  Mela,  ii.  9 ;  Dameto's  Hist,  of 
thf  Balearic  Kingdom ;  Armstrong's  Minorca ;  Sauveur's 
Tnwets  in  the  Balearic  Islands.) 

BALFOUR,  SIR  JAMES,  of  Pittendreich,  Lord  Pre- 
*^i>ient  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  and  the  reputed 
Mjthor  of  Balfour's  Practicks  of  the  Law,  was  son  of  Sir 
Michael  Balfour,  of  Pittendreich  and  Montquhany.  county 
r.io,  and  in  his  early  years  received  a  liberal  education 
tor  the  church,  in  the  course  of  which  he  distinguished 
hims^elf  particularly  in  the  study  of  the  canon  and  civil 
i.iws.  The  clerical  profession  in  Scotland  had  long  engrossed 
sMine  of  the  first  offices  of  the  state,  and,  by  the  establish- 
in  "nt  of  the  Court  of  Session,  had  brought  to  a  favourable 
termination  an  arduous  contest  with  the  Lord  Justiciar 
1't  the  supreme  place  of  judicature.  Just  at  this  time 
ti.L*  great  religious  revolution  which  had  overthrown  the 
)>  ipal  power  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom  began  to  extend 
v^K-lf  to  Scotland;  and  though  from  its  being  in  the 
tTmcr  directed  by  the  sovereign,  whereas  in  the  latter  it 
\^  as  altogether  popular,  the  mode  of  its  operation  in  the  two 
rotintries  must  have  been  dissimilar,  yet  there  is  little 
doubt  that  not  a  few  anticipated  here  the  same  easy  and  rich 
r  »n(4uest  which  had  been  achieved  in  England.  Among 
otiiers,  young  Balfour  left  the  antient  religion  and  joined 
tl.*«  standard  of  the  Reformation,  and  was  indeed  '  the  chief 
and  principal  Protestant  that  then  was  to  be  found  in  this 
rualm,  and  waid  have  given  his  lyf,  gif  men  micht  credite 
hi  i  wordes,  for  defence  of  the  doctrine  that  John  Knox 
taucht.' — Knox*s  Hist,  of  the  Ref,  p.  75.  He  also  joined  the 
conspiracy  led  by  Norman,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Rothes, 
:iL'<itnst  tiie  Cardinal  Beatoun;  and  being  taken  in  the 
CvUttle  of  St.  Andrews  when  that  fortress  surrendered  to 
the  French  auxiliaries  in  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1547, 
was  put  .into  the  same  galley  with  Knox,  and  carried  pri- 
soner to  France.  The  cause  of  Scottish  Protestantism 
hcemed  now  at  an  end,  and  the  partisans  of  Rome  shouted 
with  joy  through  the  streets— 

Ye  prittitt,  content  ye  nou; 
Ye  priests,  content  ye  uou ; 
For  Norraand  and  his  compaala ' 
Hae  fiU'd  the  galleys  foul 

There  wai,  however,  no  reason  for  congratulation :  the  re- 
formers were  yet  idive,  and  the  evils  inflicted  on  their  party 
proved  only  as  the  process  of  the  winnowing  floor,  which  sepa- 
ratee tbe  chaff  from  tiae  wheat.  Aeoordinglyy  on  the  peace  oC 


1549,  Knox,  Balnavis,  and  others,  returned  to  Scotland  with 
new  ardour  in  the  cause  of  the  reformation.  Balfour  also  re» 
turned,  but  professed  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  had  even 
the  effironterv  to  deny  that  he  had  been  of  the  Protestant  party ; 
though,  as  Knox  says,  his  own  conscience  and  a  thousand 
witnesses  could  testify  the  fact.  He  was  immediately  ap- 
nointed  official  of  St.  Andrews  within  the  archdeaconry  of 
Lothian,  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Creighton,  provost  of 
Dunglas,  to  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Session  ;  and  in  this 
situation,  with  the  zeal  of  a  suspected  confederate,  he  pro- 
ceeded ex  q/ficio  against  the  poor  old  priest  Walter  Mylne 
for  heresv,  because  he  had  given  up  saying  mass,  and  had 
him  condemned  to  the  flames  and  burnt. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  ci\'il  war  between  the  congre- 
gation and  the  queen- regent  in  1559  Balfour  took  the  part 
of  the  latter ;  yet  it  appears  he  knew  all  the  transactions  of 
the  former,  a  boy  of  his  being  taken  with  a  writing  *  quhilk 
did  open  the  maist  secreit  things  that  war  devysit  in 
the  counsail,  yea  those  very  things  qufailk  were  thoucht 
to  have  been  knowen  hot  to  a  very  few.' — Knox,  p.  1 88. 
He  escaped  the  search  of  the  reformers  in  Fife  in  Fe- 
bruary 1560;  and  was  about  the  same  time  appointed 
parson  of  FUsk  in  that  shire.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of 
the  yoimff  queen  in  1561  he  was  appointed  an  extraordi- 
nary lord  of  session,  and  on  the  5th  of  November,  1563, 
advanced  to  the  place  of  an  ordinary  lord  in  the  same  court. 
On  the  institution  of  the  Commissaries'  Court  of  Edinburgh, 
in  the  room  of  the  court  of  the  official  of  Lothian,  he  was 
constituted  its  chief  judge ;  and  on  the  5th  of  July,  1565, 
he  was  sworn  of  the  queen's  privy  council.  To  these  various 
employments  of  privy  councillor,  judge,  and  priest,  he  seema 
to  have  added  practice  at  the  bar,  for  in  January  1566  we 
find  him  in  the  court  of  justiciary  as  *  assister  of  the  crown 
in  the  criminal  prosecution  against  old  Andrew  BalUngall, 
of  Drumbarro,  for  wilful  absence  from  the  raid  of  Stirling. — 
Pitcairn's  Crim,  Trials.  He  was  with  the  queen  at  Holy- 
rood  on  the  night  of  Rizzio's  assassination ;  and  if  we  be- 
heve  her  statement,  his  death  also  was  in  contemplation, 
though  wo  shall  afterwards  find  Darnlcy  accusing  him  to 
her  of  being  accessary  to  the  crime.  But  however  this  may 
be,  he  not  only  effected  his  escape  from  the  palace,  but 
had  new  honours  conferred  upon  him,  the  queen  immedi- 
ately afterwards  creating  him  a  knight,  and  appointing  him 
lord  clerk  register,  in  the  room  of  M'GiU,  who  was  one  o£  the 
conspirators,  and  had  fled. 

The  same  year  a  royal  commission  was  issued  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  Lesly,  Bishop  of  Ross,  that  *  certain  learnit,  wise, 
and  expert  men  quhilk  best  knawisthe  laws  suld  be  diosen 
to  see  and  examinate  the  buikis  of  law,  and  set  them  furth 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  queenes  subjects.*  The  result  waa 
a  volume  of  acts  of  parhament  firom  1424  to  1564,  which  was 
printed  within  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  eommission, 
and  bears  abundant  marks  of  the  precipitation  with  which 
it  was  thrown  upon  the  public ;  but  in  the  compilation  of  it, 
such  as  it  was,  Lesly  and  Balfour  are  espeoially  noted  for 
their  dihecnce  and  exertions. 

From  this  hasty  yet  peaceful  work  of  a  legislator  Balfour 
was  already  hurrying  to  a  scene  of  treaohery  and  blood.  He 
saw  the  influence  of  Bothwell  in  the  royal  closet.  To  that 
nobleman,  therefore,  he  attached  himself,  and  quickly  joined 
in  the  consmraoy  against  the  youthful  Darnley,  who,  with 
something  like  a  presentiment  of  his  fate,  now  urged  the 
queen  to  accuse  Balfour  of  being  accessary  to  the  murder  of 
Rizzio,  and  to  dismiss  him  from  her  oouncila.  Balfour 
framed  the  bond  for  mutual  support  entered  into  by  the  con- 
spirators, and  prepared  the  house  in  ^e  kirk  of  Field  for  the 
execution  of  tne  deed,  but  was  not  actually  present  on  the 
occasion.  Accordingly,  he  was  distinctly  charged  as  an 
accomplice  in  the  crime,  both  in  the  Earl  of  Lennox's  dea> 
patch,  and  in  the  popular  placard  put  up  in  answer  to  the 
government  offer  of  a  reward  for  a  discovery  of  the  per- 
petrators.— *  I  have  made  inquisition  for  the  murder  of  the 
king  (says  the  anonymous  accuser),  and  do  find  the  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  Mr.  James  Balfour,  parson  of  Flisk,  Mr.  David 
Chalmers,  and  black  Mr.  John  Spens,the  principal  deviseis 
thereof.'  Bothwell  was  brought  to  an  early  trial,  which  no 
entreaty  of  Lord  Lennox,  his  prosecutor,  ooald  stay ;  but  as 
the  evidence  waa  not  ready,  his  guilt  was  not  established, 
and  he  was  acquitted.  It  woukl  appear  that  BaUbur  pro- 
fessed a  determination  to  have  himself  deaied  by  an  assize 
also;  but  he  afterwards  saw  it  expedient  not  to  ptess  this 
or  play  with  an  edged  tool. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  1567»  the  yieeB>  under  the  inlliieMt 
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of  Bothwell,  who  no  doubt  imagined  he  had  fialfour  bound 
to  him,  if  by  no  other  tie,  at  least  by  that  of  fear  of 
public  justice,  appointed  him  captain  of  Edinburgh  Castle, 
m  the  room  of  Sir  William  Cockbum  of  Skirling,  to  whom 
she  had  given  it  in  charge  only  on  the  8th  of  March 
preceding.  Both  the  queen  and  Bothwell,  however,  lived  to 
repent  of  their  confidence,  and  on  their  fortunes  falling 
sought  to  displace  Balfour,  who  now  disowned  his  lieute- 
nancy, and  holding  the  fortress  as  *  full  master  thereof,*  be- 
{;an  to  treat  with  the  associate  lords  for  its  surrender  to  them. 
On  the  defeat  of  Carberry,  Bothwell  despatched  a  special 
messenger  to  the  castle  for  Mary's  letters.  These  Balfour 
deliver^ ;  but,  as  Bothwell's  influence  was  now  entirely  gone, 
he  first  sent  notice  to  the  associate  lords,  who  watched 
the  messenger  B  return,  attacked  him,  and  carried  off  the 
famous  casket  with  its  contents,  to  which  they  ever  after 
appealed  in  proof  of  Mary*s  guilt,  and  in  justification  of 
their  conduct  towards  her.  We  afterwards  find  Balfour 
negotiating  with  the  Earl  of  Murray,  regent  for  the  infant 
James,  in  whose  favour  Mary  had  been  forced  to  resign  her 
crown,  for  the  delivery  of  the  castle,  which  was  at  length 
surrendered  on  the  following  extraordinary  conditions: — 
Ist,  a  pnu^on  for  art  and  part  in  Damley's  murder; 
2d,  a  gift  of  the  priory  of  Pittenweem ;  3rd,  an  annuity 
to  his  eldest  son  out  of  the  priory  of  St  Andrews; 
4th,  a  large  sum  (Spottiswoode  calls  it  5000/.)  in  present 
hand ;  and  5th,  delivery  of  the  castle  into  the  hands  of 
Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  an  adherent  of  the  queen's.  Mur- 
ray, on  attaining  the  regency,  pursued  in  religion  the  same 
course  of  policy  which  Bothwell  had  held,  favouring  the 
reformation ;  and  in  his  first  parliament  we  find  a  commis- 
sion issued,  and  Balfour  (now  prior  of  Pittenweem)  named 
therein,  to  ascertain  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land. In  the  same  parliament  we  find  Balfour  a  lord  of  the 
articles  on  the  spiritual  side ;  and  on  the  12th  of  September, 
1567,  he  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  He  soon  after- 
wards resigned  his  place  of  lord  clerk  register  to  please  the 
regent,  who  wished  to  restore  M'Gill.  For  this  he  i|ot  a 
pension  of  500/. ;  and  was  raised  to  the  chair  of  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Session,  in  the  room  of  Bailie  of  Pro- 
vand,  who  had  occupied  it  for  about  two  years,  but  was  now 
hastily  turned  out  on  the  pretence  of  his  not  being  a  pre- 
late, aereeably  to  the  institution  of  the  court. 

At  the  battle  of  Langside»  May  1568,  Balfour  was  in  the 
rear-guard  with  the  regent,  and  displayed  no  little  valour  on 
the  occasion  ;  yet  in  the  end  of  the  same  year,  when  the 
regent  and  his  commissioners  were  in  England  at  a  confer- 
ence called  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  consider  of  Mary's  guilt 
or  innocence  in  the  matter  of  Darnley's  murder,  he  remained 
in  Scotland,  and  endeavoured  to  agitate  there  for  her  resto- 
ration. This  conduct  so  incensed  the  Lord  Lennox,  that  he 
bad  him  apprehended  in  order  to  be  tried  for  the  murder ;  but 
by  means,  it  is  said,  of  bribes  administered  to  Wood,  the 
regent's  secretary,  Balfour  effected  his  peace  with  Murray, 
and  regained  his  liberty,  though  he  lost  his  situation  of 
President  of  the  Session,  to  which  Baihe  of  Provand  now 
returned. 

The  year  1 570  opened  with  the  murder  of  the  good  regent 
by  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugb,  an  event  which  appears 
to  have  inspired  Mary's  adherents  with  great  hopes.  Of 
those  Balfour  was  now  one ;  and  on  the  30th  of  August, 
1571,  he  and  some  others  of  that  side  were  attainted  in  a 
parliament  held  by  the  king's  men.  For  a  while  the  queen's 
party  had  some  success,  and  in  September  1571  Mary  was 
made  regent;  but  the  aspect  of  affaira  soon  changed:  an 
alliance  was  formed  between  France  and  the  Queen  of 
England,  who  also  at  length  openly  declared  for  the  kine's 
party,  and  lent  her  powerful  aid  to  place  Morton  in  the 
regency.  Morton,  on  his  becoming  regent,  endeavoured  to 
effect  a  settlement  with  the  queen's  parUr ;  but  all  his  over- 
tures were  rejected  by  Maitland  and  Kirkcaldy.  Balfour, 
however,  readily  acceded  to  the  triumphant  Morton,  whom 
he  also  endeavoured  to  conciliate  by  acts  of  vile  treachery. 
He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  concord 
called  the  Pacification  of  Perth,  in  February  1572,  whereby 
his  late  coadjutors  were  given  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  regent ;  and  on  the  brave  Kirkcaldy  he  inflicted  a  further 
blow  when  he  revealed  to  Morton  that  Kirkcaldy's  brother 
was  about  to  land  at  Blackness  with  a  supply  of  money  from 
France.  In  July  1572  Morton  brought  his  victims  to  trial 
for  Darnlev's  murder,  and  had  them  sentenced  to  the  scaf- 
fold. Balrour,  however,  not  only  escaped  a  trial,  but  the 
following  year  had  hia  forfeiture  annulled  and  himself  re- 


stored by  act  of  parliament;  and  in  1574  the  regent  oonl-i 
raitted  to  him  and  Skene  a  design  for  a  general  digest  of 
the  laws.  What  progress  was  made  in  thi«  matter,  and 
whether  Balfour  s  Practicks  was  the  result,  does  not  cer- 
tainly appear.  Balfour  did  not  remain  much  longer  in  the 
country :  dreading  the  ground  on  which  he  stood,  he  fied  to 
France,  where  he  continued  till  the  young  king  of  Scotland 
assumed  the  reins  of  government.  He  then  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and  joined  the  party  who  watched  for  the 
destruction  of  the  yet  formidable  Morton.  The  same  year 
he  was  one  of  the  arbiters  chosen  by  the  Earls  of  Argyll 
and  Athol,  in  the  attempt  then  made  to  effect  a  reconciha- 
tion.  On  the  5th  of  February,  1578,  we  find  him  at  the 
bar,  as  one  of  the  advocates,  or  as  they  were  then  frequently 
called  *pre1ocutors,*  for  the  prosecution  in  the  criminal  trial 
of  one  Thomas  Tumbull  for  murder.  The  following  year 
Morton  recovered  his  authority,  and  Balfour  again  fled  from 
before  him.  An  act  was  thereupon  passed  in  Parliament, 
renewing  the  forfeiture  which  had  been  pronounced  in  1571, 
a  proceeding  against  which  Balfour  afterwards  protested 
on  the  ground  of  his  restoration  in  1573 ;  and  his  plea, 
though  not  immediately,  was  ultimately  successful.  The 
death  of  Morton,  whose  enemies  daily  increased  both  in 
number  and  power,  was  now  to  be  accomplished ;  and  as 
Balfour  had  taken  care  to  preserve  the  bona  by  that  noble- 
man and  others  in  support  of  Bothwell  in  the  murder  of 
Damley,  a  plan  was  sp<^ily  devised :  Morton  was  accused 
of  treason,  tried,  convicted,  and  beheaded. 

This  was  Balfour's  last  public  act,  and  it  too  clearly  shows 
that  age  had  in  no  degree  dulled  his  capacity  for  intri^rue 
nor  his  thirst  for  revenge.  He  died  soon  after,  in  the  year 
1583.  After  his  death,  he  was  restored,  against  the  fur- 
feiture  of  1579,  by  act  of  parliament ;  but  acts  of  parliament 
can  wipe  off  those  taints  only  which  human  laws  have 
created:  they  cannot  remove  the  stains  of  profligacy,  nor 
wash  away  infamy  from  the  memory  of  the  corrupt.  (Se< 
Knox's  Hist,  of  the  Re/. ;  Keith's  Hi$t  of  the  Brf. , 
Goodal's  Preface  to  Balfoufe  Practicke ;  Tytler  s  Life  of 
Craig;  Historical  Account  of  the  Senators  of  the  College 
of  Justice.) 

BALFOUR,  JAMES,  of  Pilrig,  in  the  shire  of  Edin- 
burgh,  was  admitted  an  advocate  of  the  Scottish  Bar  on  the 
14th  of  November,  1730 ;  and  on  the  decease  of  Mr.  Bayne, 
professor  of  Scots  law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in 
the  beginning  of  1 737,  he  and  Mr.  John  Erskine,  of  Car- 
nock,  advocate  (afterwards  author  of  the  well-known  Prin- 
ciples and  Institutes  of  the  Scots  law),  were  presented  bv  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates  to  the  patrons  of  the  vacant  chair, 
who  made  choice  of  Mr.  Erskine.    Balfour  was  afterwards 
appointed  sheriff  substitute  of  the  county  of  Edinburgh, 
but  having   occupied   himself   much    with    philosophical 
science,  he  early  became  an  opponent  of  the  celehnteu 
David  Hume,  whose  speculations  he  attacked  in  two  ano- 
nymous treatises,  the  one  entitled  a  '  DeHneation  of  Mora- 
lity,' the  other,  *  Philosophical  Dissertations.*    It  is  seldom 
that  opposition  procures  an  antagonist's  esteem,  but  Balfour's 
had  that  rare  merit.    On  the  15th  of  March,  1755,  be 
received  from  Hume  a  letter  which  began  thus:  'When 
I  write  to  you  I  know  not  to  whom  I  am  addressing  myself : 
I  only  know  he  is  one  who  has  done  me  a  great  deal  of 
honour,  and  for  whose  civilities  I  am  obliged.    If  we  be 
strangers,  I  beg  we  may  be  acquainted  as  soon  as  you  think 
proper  to  discover  yourself;  if  we  be  acquainted  already,  I 
beg  we  may  be  friends ;  if  friends,  I  beg  we  may  be  more 
so.'     In  1754  he  resigned  his  judicial  office,  having  on  the 
death  of  Professor  Cleghom,  in  August  of  that  year,  been 
elected  his  successor  in  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy,  at 
Edinburgh.    This  he  resigned,  in  May  1 764,  for  the  chair 
of  public  law;  and  soon  afterwards  he  published  what  ap- 
pear to  have  been  his  lectures  while  in  his  former  situation, 
under  the  title  of  Philosophical  Essays.    In  the  spring  of 
1779  he  resigned  the  chair  of  public  law,  and  retired  lu 
Pilrig.  where  he  died,  6th  of  March,  1795,  at  the  age  of  9-. 
having  spent  (says  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Kamef,  vf\w 
must  have  known  him  well)  a  long  life  in  the  practice  of 
those  virtues  which  it  was  the  object  of  his  writings  to  in- 
cu  Irate. 

BALFRUSH,  BALFROOSH,  or  BALFUROSH,  s 
town  in  the  province  of  Mazenderan  in  Persia,  is  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  south  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Though  only  the  second  city  of  the  province  in  rank,  it 
is  larger  than  Saree,  the  capital.  The  city  stands  on  a 
low  and  swampy  plain,  in  and  surrounded  by  a  dense 
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hrtst  of  tall  trees,  which  so  conceal  the  buildings,  that, 
except  in  the  baxaars,  it  has  no  appearance  of  being;  a 
large  and  populous  place.    The  houses,  which  are  comfort- 
able, veil  built,  roofed  with  tiles,  and  enclosed  by  a  wail, 
stand  in  dusters,  of  which  there  are  twenty  distinct  groups. 
The  streets  or  roads  are  broad  and  neat,  though  chieHy  un- 
paved ;  they  are  free  from  rubbish,  and  kept  in  good  order. 
The  bazaars  extend  full  a  mile  in  length ;  they  are  covered 
in  from  the  sun  and  rain  by  a  roofing  of  tiles  and  wood,  and 
arc  kept  in  excellent  repair.    The  £splay  of  merchandixe 
ii  better  than  in  almost  any  town  in  Persia,  except  Ispahan. 
Balfrush  is  peopled  almost  entirely  by  merchants,  mecha- 
nics, and  their  dependants.    It  is  governed  by  a  native,  also 
ft  merchant,  who  aares  not  oppress  them  or  extort  exorbitant 
levies  :  it  is  moderately  taxed,  and  not  required  to  fhmish 
any  oontingent  of  troops.    Its  greatest  happiness  and  pros- 
perity consist  in  not  being  burdened  with  the  weight  of  an 
aristoeratical  or  military  government    The  town  does  not 
lay  claim  to  any  antiquity,  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  choice  of  such  a  site,  but  it  owes  its  present 
state  of  prosperity  chiefly  to  its  commerce,  though  that  has 
of  late  years  much  diminished,  and  likewise  to  the  richness 
and  productiveness  of  the  plun  in  which  it  stands.    This 
plain  extends  southward  from  the  Caspian  thirty  miles  to 
the  first  range  of  low  hills,  and  its  principal  products  are 
rice,  cotton,  and  sugar.    Wheat  is  little  grown,  and  what  is 
used  is  imported  fh)m  other  provinces.    Rice,  buttermilk, 
butter,  an  inferior  sort  of  cheese,  sour  oranges,  and  the  wild 
pomegranate  are  the  principal  food  of  all  classes.    The  roads 
around  are  frequently  impassable,  owing  to  their  being  cut 
up  by  the  numerous  watercourses ;  eveu  the  great  causeway 
of  Shah  Abbas,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Balfrush,  is  quite 
destroyed.   There  are  no  public  buildings  of  any  importance 
in  the  town,  those  erected  by  Shah  Abbas  having  fallen  to 
decay.    There  are,  however,  about  ten  principal  caravansa- 
ries, and  thirty  colleges,  or  medrasses,  the  place  being  almost 
as  much  celebrated  for  its  moollahs  and  learning  as  for  its 
merchants  and  commerce.    The  plain  abounds  with  numer- 
ous reservoirs  for  irrigation ;  and  near  the  city  is  an  artificial 
lake  of  considerable  depth,  two  miles  in  circumference,  with 
an  island  in  the  centre  laid  out  as  a  beautiful  garden,  and 
mnnected  by  a  bridge  with  the  border  of  the  lake.    The 
Bawul  river  runs  through  this  lake,  and  empties  itself  into 
the  Caspian  at  Mushed-Sir.    A  bridge  of  nine  arches  has 
lately  been  thrown  over  it.    The  trade  is  carried  on  by 
horses  and  mules,  which  travel  in  caravans.     The  place 
is  unhealthy,  and  subject  to  those  diseases  which  may  be 
expected  from  its  low  and  damp  situation  —  acute  and 
intermittent  fevers,  afflictions  of  the  eyes,  putrid  sore  throat, 
and  rheumatisms.    Its  population  is  estimated  at  20,000. 
It  lies  about  30  miles  west  of  Saree,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, in  35°  55'  N.  lat..  32°  40'  E.  long.    (J.  B.  Fraser's 
TrtiveU  and  Adventures,) 

BAL6UY,  JOHN,  an  eminent  divine  of  the  church  of 
England,  was  bom  August  12th,  1686,  at  Sheffield;  and 
was  educated  in  the  Grammar  School  of  that  place,  partly 
under  his  father,  and  partly  under  the  instruction  of  a  Mr. 
Daubuz,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  as  master  there.  He 
became  a  member  of  St  John*s  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1 702,  and  in  1706  was  admitted  to  the  deg^ree  of  B.A.,  soon 
after  which  he  ceased  to  reside  in  the  Universitv,  and  for 
awhile  taught  in  the  grammar  school  at  which  he  was 
brought  up,  but  whether  as  master,  or  during  a  viacancv  of 
the  mastership  only,  is  uncertain.  In  1708  he  was  taken 
into  the  fiiroily  of  Mr.  Banks  of  Revesby,  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  where  he  became  private  tutor  to  his  son  Joseph 
Banks,  Esq.,  grandfather  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Society.  Mr.  Balguy  took  orders  in 
1710 ;  in  1711  he  became  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir 
Henry  Liddell,  of  Ravensworth  Castle  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, who  afterwards  bestowed  upon  him  the  donative  of 
Lamesly  and  Tanfield  in  that  county ;  and  he  married  in 
1715. 

The  first  occasion  of  Mr.  Balguy's  appearance  as  an 
author  was  afforded  by  the  Bangorian  controversy.  In  1718 
he  published,  without  his  name,  Silvius's  Examination  of 
certain  Doclrinee  lately  taught  and  drfended  by  the  Rev, 
Mr,  Stebbing ;  and  in  the  following  year,  Silvius's  Letter  to 
the  Rev,  Dr.  Sherioek.  Both  of  these  performances  were 
written  in  vindication  of  Bishop  Hoadly.  Mr.  Stebbing 
baving  written  against  these  pamphlets,  Mr.  Balguy,  in 
1720,  again  app^red  in  the  cause  of  the  bishop,  in  a  tract 
entitled  Siivias's  Di/ence  qf  a  Dialogue  between  a  Papist 


and  a  Protestant^  in  answer  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stebbing;  t9 
which  are  added  several  Remarks  upon  that  Author's  man- 
ner of  Writing.    This  also  being  answered  by  Mr.  Steb* 
bing,  Mr.  Balguy  had  prepared  a  further  defence ;  but  Dr. 
Hoadley  prevailed  upon  him  to  suppress  it,  the  public  having 
grown  weary  of  the  controversy,  and  the  booksellers  being 
unwilling  to  publish  any  new  works  relating  to  it  at  their 
own  risk.    In  1726  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  in  the 
same  year  published  A  Letter  to  a  Deist  concerning  the 
Beauty  and  Excellence  of  Moral  Virtue^  and  the  Support 
and  Imj^ovement  which  it  receives  from  the  Christian 
Revelation.    In  1 728  Mr.  Balguy  was  collated,  by  Bishop 
Hoadly,  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Salisbury.    In  1727 
or  1 728  he  preached  an  assize  sermon,  on  the  subject  of 
'  Party  Spirit,*  which  was  printed  by  order  of  the  judges  ; 
and  in  the  latter  year  published  a  tract  entitled  The  Founda- 
tion of  Moral  Goodness^  in  answer  to  Mr.  Hut9heson*s  In^ 
quiry  into  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue  ; 
its  design  was  to  snow  that  moral  goodness  does  not  depend 
solely  upon  instincts  and  affections,  but  is  grounded  on  the 
unalterable  reason  of  things.     In  1729  he  became  viear 
of  North  Alierton  in  Yorkshire,  in  which  preferment  he 
continued  to  his  death.    In  1729  he  also  published  The 
Second  Part  of  the  Foundation  of  Moral  Goodness,  illus* 
trating  and  enforcing  the  principles  contained  in  the  former 
part,  which  had  been  answered  in  some  remarks  written 
by  Lonl  Darcy.    His  next  publication  was  Divme  Recti- 
ttfde;  or  a  Inief  Inquiry  concerning  the  Moral  Perfect 
tions  of  the  Deity ^  particularly  in  respect  to  Creation  ami 
Providence.    It  was  followed  by  A  Second  Letter  to  a  Deisfi 
concerning  a  late  Book,  entitled  '  Christianity  as  old  q» 
the  Creation^  more  particularly  that  Chapter  which  m^ 
lates  to  Dr,  Clarke,    To  this  succeeded  The  Law  of  Truth, 
or  the  Obligations  of  Reason  essential  to  all  Religion  ;  to 
which  are  prefixed  some  Remarks  supplemental  to  a  late 
Tract  entitled  '  Divine  Rectitude:    All  the  treatises  which* 
have  been  mentioned  (excepting  the  assize  sermon,  and 
those  on  the  Bangorian  controversy)  were  collected,  after 
having  gone  through  several  separate  editions,    by  Mr. 
Balguv,  into  one  volume,  and  published  with  a  dedication, 
to  Bishop  Hoadly,  8vo.,  London,  1734.    In  1741  appeared' 
Mr.  Balguy* s  Essay  on  Redemption,  in  which  he  explains 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of 
Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich,  but  Hoadley  was  of  opinion  that  he  had' 
not  succeeded.    This  and  his  volume  of  sermons,  including^ 
six  which  had  been  published  before,  were  the  last  pieces- 
committed  by  him  to  the  press.    A  posthumous  volume  wa» 
afterwards  printed,  which  contained  almost  the  whole  of  the 
sermons  he  left  behind  him.    While  in  possession  of  the 
donative  of  Lamesly  and  Tanfield,  for  the  first  four  years  he 
never  intermitted  one  week  without  composing  a  sermon ;. 
but  fearing  that  his  son,  who  was  afterwards  in  orders  also» 
might  not  follow  his  example,  he  destroyed  almost  his* 
whole  stock,  and  committed,  at  one  time,  two  hundred  and) 
fifty^  sermons  to  the  flames.    The  third  edition  of  Mr.  Bal- 
guy s  Sermons  (twenty  in  number)  was  published  in  2  vols* 
8vo.,  London,  1790.    He  died  at  Harrowgate,  September 
21st,  1748.    The  account  of  Mr.  Balguy  here  given  has 
been  chiefly  abridged  from  the  life  of  him  communicated 
by  his  son  to  the  editorB  of  the  Biographia  Britannia,  edit. 
1778,vol.  L,p.  548— 552. 

BALGUY,  THOMAS,  D.D.,  only  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  at  Lamesly,  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  September 
27th,  1716,  and  was  educated  at  the  free  school  of  Kipon  in 
Yorkshire.  In  1734  he  was  admitted  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge;  took  the  degree  of  B.A.,  1738 ;  M.A.,  1741 ; 
D.D.,  1758.  In  March,  1740,  he  had  been  elected  Fellow^ 
of  his  college,  upon  Mr.  Piatt's  foundation,  which  he  vacated 
in  1 748,  upon  being  presented  by  his  father  (under  the  right 
of  his  prebend  of  Salisbury)  to  the  living  of  Stoke,  near 
Grantham  in  Lincolnshire.  He  was  also  for  a  time  joint 
tutor  of  St.  John*s  College.  By  the  interest  of  Bishop 
Hoadly  he  obtained  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Win- 
chester in  1757 ;  became  archdeacon  of  Salisbury  in  1759 ; 
and  afterwards  archdeacon  of  Winchester.  In  1769  he 
published  a  sermon  preached  at  Lambeth  at  the  consecra* 
tion  of  Jonathan  Shipley,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Llandaff",  which 
was  attacked  by  Dr.  Priestley.  In  1771  he  was  presented 
by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Winchester  to  the  vicarage  of 
Alton  in  Hampshire,  upon  which  he  resigned  his  former 
living  of  Stoke.  In  1772  he  published  A  D^ence  of  Sub- 
scription to  Articles  in  Religion,  in  a  charge  delivered  to 
the  clergy  of  his  archdeaconry,  wbich  produ^  a  reply  fron^ 
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a  dissenting  minister  of  the  name  of  Fiolmar.  His  sermon 
at  the  consecration  of  Bishops  Hurd  and  Moore,  also  pub- 
lished in  1775,  produced  some  Remarks  by  One  of  the  Pe- 
iitionin^  Clergy,  In  1775  he  edited  the  sermons  of  Dr. 
Powell,  master  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  with  a  life 
of  that  divine  prefixed.  In  1781  the  declining  state  of  his 
health,  and  particularly  the  decay  of  his  sight,  which  ended 
at  last  in  total  bhndness,  prevented  his  acceptance  of  the 
bishopric  of  Gloucester,  to  which  his  Majesty,  without  any 
solicitation,  had  nominated  him  upon  the  death  of  Bishop 
Warburton.  In  1782  he  published  Divine  Benevolence 
asserted  and  vindicated  from  the  BeJIectione  qfAntient  and 
Modem  Sceptics,  8vo.,  thought  to  be  b)r  far  the  ablest  of  his 
performances,  though  only  part  of  a  large  dissertation  on 
natural  religion,  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  It  was 
reprinted  in  12mo.,  London,  1803.  In  1785  he  republished 
his  father's  Essay  on  Redemption,  with  a  preface,  seemingly 
intended  to  bring  his  father  s  sentiments  nearer  to  the  or- 
thodox belief.  A  collection  of  his  sermons  and  charges 
appeared  the  same  year,  under  the  title  of  Discourses  on 
Vmious  Subjects^  8vo.  These  were  again  printed  in  1822 
at  Cambridge,  with  additions,  in  two  vdumes,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  James  Drake.  Dr.  Balguy  died  January  19th,  1795, 
in  his  79th  year,  at  his  prebendal  house  at  Winchester,  and 
was  buried  in  that  cathedral.  Jn  1831  a  small  portion  of  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  feudal  laws  and  the  English  con- 
stitution, which  Dr.  Balguy  had  composed  while  resident  at 
Cambridge  as  tutor  of  his  college,  was  published  under  the 
title  of— I.  Connected  View  of  the  several  Steps  by  which 
the  Parliament  qf  England  obtained  its  present  Form ; 
2.  The  Maxim  that  Power  follows  Property  applied  to  the 
History  of  the  English  Constitution,  8vo.  The  chief  ma- 
terials of  this  account  are  derived  from  Nichols's  Life 
qf  Bowyer ;  Chalmers's  Biogr,  Diet,  vol.  iii*  P*  383 ;  and 
the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Balguy,  prefixed  by  Mr.  Drake  to  his 
edition  of  the  Discourses,  8vo.  1 822. 

BAU  ISLAND.    [See  Bally.] 

BALIOL.    [See  Balliol.] 

BAtlSTiE.    [See  Artillery.] 

BALISTES  (in  Zoology),  an  extensive  genus  of  fishes, 
belonging  to  the  Cuvierian  order  Plectognathes,  and  family 
Sclerodermes.  The  groups  thus  denominated  by  Baron 
Cuvier  are  intermediate  in  point  of  structure  between  the 
common,  or  osseous,  and  the  cartilaginous  tribes ;  for  though 
the  skeleton  is  in  reality  of  a  fibrous  or  bony  texture,  it 
ossifies  very  slowly,  and  is  never  entirely  complete;  the 
ribs,  in  particular,  usually  remain  imperfect  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  the  animal's  life.  The  maxillary  and  inter- 
maxillary bones,  again,  form  but  a  simple  piece,  distin- 
guished only  by  a  slight  suture  or  furrow  at  the  point  of 
Junction,  and  the  palatal  arch  is  soldered  firmly  to  the  skull, 
and  consequently  devoid  of  individual  motion.  The  oper- 
cula  and  gill-rays  are  concealed  beneath  the  skin,  which 
gave  origin  to  an  opinion,  at  one  time  common  even  among 
professed  naturalists,  that  these  fishes  wanted  the  bronchiad 
apparatus  altogether ;  an  error,  which,  like  many  others  of 
a  similar  nature,  had  its  origin  in  hasty  and  defective  obser- 
yation^  and  which  a  more  extensive  cultivation  of  compara- 
tive anatomy,  the  only  true  basis  of  zoology,  has  long  since 
porrected. 

The  balistes  are  narticularly  distinguished  by  the  vertical 
compression  of  the  body,  by  having  eight  teeth  arranged  in 
a  single  row  in  each  jaw,  and  a  scaly  or  granulated  skin. 
They  have  two  dorsals ;  the  first  composed  of  numerous 
powerful  spines,  articulated  to  a  peculiar  bone,  itself  arti- 
culated to  the  skull,  and  furnisned  with  a  longitudinal 
furrow  for  the  reception  of  the  spines,  which  can  be  erected 
or  depressed  at  the  will  of  the  animal ;  the  second  large, 
soft,  or  without  spines,  and  placed  opposite  to  an  anal  fin  of 
similar  structure.  Like  other  genera  of  the  same  onler,  the 
balistes  have  no  ventral  fins ;  notwithstanding  wliich,  how- 
ever, their  skeleton  is  furnished  with  a  complete  pelvis, 
suspended  from  the  bones  of  the  shoulder.  The  intestinal 
canal  is  large,  but  witliout  cseca,  and  the  air-bladder  of  con- 
siderable suce.  These  fish  abound  in  all  the  seas  of  the 
torrid  zone,  where  they  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rocky  coasts  and  coral 
reefs,  feeding  with  avidity  upon  the  polypi  of  the  latter,  and 
shining  with  the  roost  brilliant  and  varied  colours.  Their 
Hesh  Is  at  all  times  a  very  indifferent  food,  and  is  said  to  be 
actually  poisonous  during  the  period  that  the  coral  worms 
nro  in  season.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  but  possess 
pQ  f»eciili3ritiffl  cr  imM  ^nalito  which  yould  ejiM£b  them 


to  a  detailed  notice.  Thay  are  ea^y  diatinguisbed  by  the 
rhomboidal  form  of  their  large  and  hard  scales,  which  are 
disposed  in  regular  row8»  not  overlapping  one  ano^er  as  in 
the  generaUty  of  fishes,  but  merely  touching  at  their  edges, 
and  thus  giving  the  whole  body  the  appearance  of  being 
divided  into  so  many  regular  compartments.  Though,  as 
already  observed,  they  have  no  real  abdominal  fins,  yet 
a  few  isolated  spines  are  often  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
pelvis,  which  have  been  generally  considered  as  represent- 
ing these  organs  ^  and  the  greater  number  have  the  sides 
of  the  tail  armed  with  one  or  more  rows  of  strong  spines 
curved  forwards.  The  species,  upwards  of  thirty  in  num- 
ber, are  enumerated  in  the  notes  to  the  second  edition  of  the 
Rcgne  Animal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  372»  373. 

BALIZE,  or  BELIZE,  the  chief  town  of  BritiBh  Hon- 
duras, is  situated  at  the  southern  mouth  of  tbie  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  divides  the  town  into  two  parts,  and  is 
crossed  by  a  substantial  wooden  bridge  of  320  feet  span,  and 
20  in  width.  The  number  of  houses  amounts  to  nearly  500 ; 
many  of  them  are  convenient,  well-built,  spacious,  and  even 
elegant,  constructed  entirely  of  wood,  and  raised  eight  or 
ten  feet  from  the  ground,  on  pillars  of  mahogany-  The 
town  is  immediately  open  to  the  sea*  standing  on  a  low  flat 
shore,  guarded  by  numerous  keys,  or  small  islands,  which 
are  densely  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs,  and  so  very  similar 
as  to  render  the  navigation  extremely  difficult.  The  groups 
of  lofty  cocoa-nut  trees,  interspersed  with  the  lively  foliage  of 
the  tamarind,  give  a  pleasing  and  picturesque  appearance 
to  the  dwellings,  independent  of  the  agreeable  shade  they 
afford.  The  streets  are  regular  and  parallel,  intersecting 
each  other  at  right  angles :  there  are  a  government  bouse ; 
a  church,  with  a  school,  on  the  Madras  system,  attached  to 
it,  in  which  133  boys  and  91  girls  are  educated ;  an  hospital, 
barracks,  and  other  public  buildings.  Balize  is  attached  to 
the  see  of  Jamaica ;  there  are  also-  Wesleyan  and  Bapti^it 
establishments. 

The  word  Balize  is  ^,  corrupt  spelling  of  Wali2,  the  name 
given  to  this  spot  by  the  Spaniards  in  consequence  of  the 
harbour  and  river  having  been  discovered  and  much  resort<^ 
to  by  a  piratical  Englishmai>  named  lyallice. 

Besides  several  batteries,  the  town  is  defended  by  a  regu- 
lar fort,  called  Fort  Greorge,  situated  on  a  small  islet  at  the 
entrance  of  the  river,  wliich  has  been  principally  formed  of 
the  ballast  firom  shipping,  every  vessel  being  obUged  to 
leave  a  portion ;  it  is  only  600  feet  long*  and  200  broad. 

The  first  settlement  of  Balize  is  uncertain,  as  the  early 
visiters  were  merely  the  mahogany  and  logwood  cutters, 
whose  residences  were  but  temporary.  The  first  establi^- 
ment  of  the  English  in  this  quarter  was  made  shortly  after 
the  treaty  with  Spain  in  1667.  The  first  settlers  were  ad- 
venturers from  Jamaica,  who  fixed  themselves  at  Cape 
Catoche,  and  gradually  extended  their  location  to  Balize, 
Great  hostility  was  shown  to  this  settlement  by  the  Spaniards 
residing  in  and  about  Campeachy,  by  whom  expeditions 
were  at  diff'erent  times  fitted  out  with  the  object  of  diriving 
away  our  countrymen.  These  attempts  did  not  succeed,  but 
on  the  contrary  the  English  settlers  and  seamen  on  two 
occasions  (in  1669  and  1678)  attacked  and  took  possession 
of  the  town  of  Campechy. 

Our  i-ight  to  mamtam  a  settlement  in  this  place  having 
been  recognized  by  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  a  treaty  concluded 
in  July,  1670,  the  English  establishments  increased  ^eatly, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  the  residents  (all  free  white  per- 
sons) amounted  to  1700  people. 

In  1718  a  Spanish  force  was  collected  at  the  head  of  the 
river  Balize,  with  the  object  of  dispossessing  the  British; 
but  after  remaining  there  inactive  for  a  time  sufficient  to 
admit  of  reinforcements  being  sent  from  our  provinces  in 
North  America,  the  Spaniards  withdrew  without  striking  a 
blow.  In  1 754  the  desire  of  the  Spaniards  in  this  respect 
was,  however,  fully  executed,  and  the  English  colony  was 
broken  up.  At  the  restoration  of  peace  between  England 
and  Spain,  permission  was  given  to  fbrm  the  settlement 
anew;  and  in  April.  1763,  the  British  logwood  cutters  re- 
turned to  their  former  station.  It  was  nOt  till  this  re- occu- 
pation that  their  attention  was  directed  to  the  cutting  of 
mahogany,  which  at  present  forms  almost  the  only  branch 
of  indust]^  carried  on  by  the  settlers.  In  September,  1 779, 
the  English  were  again  expelled,  and  their  settlements  de- 
stroyed ;  but  the  treaty  of  1783  put  them  once  more  in  pos- 
session, which,  with  the  exception  of  an  unsuccesafhl  attack 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1798,  has  since  been  undisturbed. 

Fiom  the  tot  ibnnatioa  pf  iw  JESfl^^  f^ftfOTflttfinfly 
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Baj  of  HonduvBB  to  the  vear  1 74\,  the  magistrates  were 
elected  by  the  inhabitants ;  but  in  the  year  just  mentioned  two 
commissions  were  appointed  by  George  II.  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  oolony.  The  chief  authority  in  the  settlement 
is  at  present  held  by  a  superintendent  nominated  bv  the 
crown.  Seven  magistrates  are  annually  elected  by  the  in- 
habitants to  act  as  a  council,  at  which  the  superintendent 
presides.  The  magistrates  act  gratuitously,  and  as  they 
manage  the  public  funds  of  the  colony,  they  form  a  body  of 
importance. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Balize  aboiuids  in  lakes,  and 
stamps  quite  oversowed  during  the  rains.  An  extensive 
mui^ss  to  the  northward  is  now  being  drained.  The  inter*- 
cuurse  with  the  interior  by  land  is  extremely  difficult,  and 
travelling  is  only  conveniently  perfonned  by  the  river.  The 
commerce  of  Balize  is  very  eonfined,  consisting  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  exportation  of  mahogany  and  other  woods ; 
but  within  the  last  few  years  the  interior  has  opened 
a  new  market  for  the  consumption  of  articles  of  British 
m  mufacture.  The  climate  is  generally  moist,  but  is  con- 
sidered healthy ;  the  place  is  constantly  refreshed  by  the 
sea-breeze  (except  for  a  few  months)  tempering  the  heat, 
which,  however,  is  not  excessive,  as  the  thermometer  seldom 
rises  above  83""  in  the  hottest  time,  and  during  the  wet 
siuv)n  sinks  to  60^  The  variation  of  temperature  dtiring 
the  twenty-four  hours  is  very  great,  frequently  25°.  [See 
Honduras.] 

The  river  Balize  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  which 
bound  the  Honduras  territory  at  the  distance  of  about  one 
hundred  miles  direct  from  the  sea* shore.  Its  course  is  in 
au  east-north-east  direction,  very  tortuous:  it  discharges 
it:»elf  into  the  Bay  of  Hondtiras  by  two  mouths,  one,  as 
already  mentioned,  at  the  town,  the  other  about  three  miles 
and  a  half  to  the  north-west ;  the  latter  is,  however,  not 
accessible.  The  falls  in  dt&rent  parts  of  the  river,  and  the 
Kenery  along  the  banks,  are  extremely  grand.  Eight  or 
ten  miles  above  the  lakes  at  the  back  of  the  town,  the  rapids 
be<;tn  ;  and  farther  on  is  a  rapid,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length,  and  with  a  considerable  fall.  Above  that,  the  river 
i(in<ld  its  way,  by  a  natural  tunnel  through  a  ridge  of  hills 
«hich  crosses  its  course,  in  singular  and  magnificent  sub- 
terranean excavations.  During  the  floods,  the  mouths  of 
these  caverns  are  filled  with  water,  which  boils  up  with 
pmdi^ous  iiiry. 

Gold  has  been  found  in  a  branch  of  this  river  called 
Ili>ariii^  Creek;  and  another  branch,  called  Labouring 
CncHsk,  18  remarkable  for  the  petrifying  properties  it  pos- 
M*i»!»es  :  its  waters  have  a  powerfully  cathartic  effect,  and  a 
healing  property  when  applied  to  ulcers. 

The  population,  in  1833,  consisted  of  3794  persons,  inde- 
pendent of  743  soldien  and  military  pensioners.  Of  the 
first- mentioned  number,  223  were  whites,  1788  free  coloured 
IM*ople,  and  1783  slaves.  In  the  same  year  the  exports  from 
the  settlement  consisted  of  4,500,000  superficial  feet  of 
mahogany,  1800  tons  logwood,  2200  serons  of  indigo,  1200 
s^Tons  cochineal,  and  730  beles  of  sarsaparilla  root,  besides 
iiome  inconsiderable  quantities  of  tortoise-shell,  hides,  cocoa- 
nuu,  and  balsam.  About  five-eighths  of  the  whole  were 
sent  to  this  country,  and  employed  9000  tons  of  British 
shipping. 

Maize,  rice,  yams,  and  plantains,  are  cultivated  for  the 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  a  considerable  number 
of  homed  cattle  are  bred,  and  employed  in  the  mahogany 
worlis 

Balixe  lies  in  17"  29'N.lat,  88^  8'*W.  long. 

BALKAN  MOUNTAINS,  or  GREAT  BALKAS,  is 
a  name  which  properly  belongs  to  that  range  of  moun- 
tains in  Turkey  in  Europe,  which,  lying  between  the  42nd 
and  43rd  parallel  and  the  23rd  and  28th  meridian,  divides 
the  plains  on  the  Lower  Danube  from  the  rivers  running 
Muthward  to  the  Archipelago.     But  as  in  geography  the 
name  of  a  portion  of  a  range  is  frequently  used  to  indicate 
a  larger  mass,  so  this  name  also  has  been  applied  to  its 
we<9tem    continuation,  and  even  to  the  whole  mountain 
system,  which  covers  with  its  ranges  and  branches  the 
exstem  peninsula  of  southern  Europe.    But  this  application 
\^  not  generally  admitted,  and  has  nothing  to  recommend  it. 
The  most  considerable  mountain-chain,  and  that  which, 
by  an  extension  of  the  term,  may  be  called  Balkan,  runs 

from  the  Adriatic  Gulf  to  the  Black   Sea,  between  the 

parallels  of  42  and  43.    It  begins  on  the  shores  of  the 

Adriatic  Gulf  with  the  rocky  peninsula  of  Sabioncella, 

opposite  tiM  bbmd  of  Carzola,  and  soon  tisstimes  .an  ex- 


tremely wild  and  alpine  character  in  the  monntains  of 
Czerna  (pronounced  Cherna),  Gora,  or  Montenegro,  which 
are  inhabited  by  the  Montenegrins.  Proceeding  farther 
east,  between  the  provinces  of  Servia  and  Albania,  it  seems 
to  increase  in  height,  in  the  mountains  of  Perserim,  which 
join  the  Shard  Dagh,  or  Kara  Dagh,  the  Mens  Scaidus  of 
the  antients.  The  highest  part  of  the  range  lies  still 
farther  to  the  east,  where  it  receives  the  names  of  Gliu- 
bolin,  Argentaro,  and  Egrisu.  Here  it  is  supposed  that 
some  summits  attain  the  point  of  eternal  snow.  To  the 
west  of  the  town  of  S6phia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Isker, 
a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  and  those  of  the  Struma  (Strymon), 
is  Mount  Orbelus,  9000  ibet  above  the  sea,  as  it  is  conjec- 
tured, which  is  the  highest  known  summit  of  the  whole 
system.  From  Mount  Orbelus  the  range  declines  to  the 
south-east,  and  is  called  Dupinaha  Dagh,  but  it  resumes  its 
eastern  direction  again  at  the  sources  of  the  Maritsa  (the 
Hebrus),  and  from  this  point,  to  its  termination  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  it  is  called  Balkan,  or  Emineh 
Dagh ;  the  latter  name  is  derived  from  Cape  Emineh,  with 
which  it  terminates  on  the  Black  Sea.  This  portion  of  the 
range  is  considerably  lower  than  that  farther  to  the  west, 
and  it  is  thought  that  its  mean  height  does  not  exceed  3000 
or  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  forms  the  Hoemus  of  the 
Greek  geographers,  probably  so  called  from  its  cold  and 
snowy  climate. 

This  range,  like  the  whole  mountain-system,  is  distin- 
guished by  craggy  summits  and  steep  sides,  which  render 
travellmg  in  many  parts  impossible,  and  everywhere  very 
difficult.  Most  of  the  narrow  roads,  of  which  only  a  few  are 
passed  in  carriages,  are  made  in  the  dry  beds  of  torrents, 
and  the  traveller  runs  the  risk  of  being  drowned  in  them, 
when  thev  are  suddenly  filled  by  heavy  rains.  The  most 
frequented,  or  rather  the  only  passable  roads  over  it,  are  six 
in  number,  which,  from  east  to  west,  succeed  one  another  in 
the  following  order.  The  road  leading  from  Shumla,  or 
Shumna  in  Bulgaria,  to  Aides,  or  Haidos  in  Rum-Ut,  offera 
less  difficulties  than  the  others,  as  it  traverses  the  lowest 
portion  of  the  range,  and  is  therefore  the  most  frequented. 
By  this  road  the  Russian  army  passed  the  Balkan  in  1829. 
The  second,  leading  from  Shumla  to  Karnabad,  is  much 
more  difficult :  it  unites  with  the  former  to  the  south  of 
Karnabad,  and  then  passes  through  Wisa  and  leads  directly 
to  Constantinople.  The  third  road  unites  Tirnava  on  the 
Yantra,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  with  Selimnia  or  Se- 
limno,.a  commercial  town,  situated  on  abranch  of  the  Maritza 
in  a  narrow  valley  near  the  principal  range,  and  is  also  much 
used.  The  fourth  road  begins,  likewise,  at  Tirnava  and  ter- 
minates at  Kasanlik,  a  commercial  town  situated  on  the 
Tundja,  a  tributary  of  the  Maritza.  Passing  over  a  very 
elevated  part  of  the  range  it  presents  numerous  difficulties, 
and  is  the  least  frequented.  The  fifth  road  leads  from 
S6phta,  on  the  Isker,  to  Tatar  Basardshick,  on  the  Maritza. 
It  passes  through  the  Kapult  Derbend  (the  Gate  of  the 
Grorge),  which  is  exceedingly  narrow,  between  steep  moun- 
tains and  deep  abysses,  and  is  thought  to  be  the  work  of 
the  Emperor  Trajan.  The  last  three  roads  lead  to  Adrian- 
ople,  and  hence  to  Constantinople.  These  five  roads  traverse 
the  Proper  Balkan.  The  higher  portion  of  the  range,  farther 
to  the  west,  is  only  traversed  by  one  road,  which  leads  from 
Piristina,  or  Pristina,  in  Servia,  to  Uskup,  or  Skopia,  in 
Macedonia.  It  is  only",  passable  by  mules  and  asses,  but 
much  frequented,  being  the  only  road  by  which  the  produce 
of  Macedonia  is  carried  to  the  north. 

The  Balkan  is  united  to  the  mountains  of  Middle  Europe 
by  two  ranges.  The  Dinaric  Alps,  which  separate  the  Low- 
lands of  Hungary  from  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  join  it  to  the 
mountain  system  of  the  Alps.  This  range  has  ite  name 
from  the  highest  of  its  mountains.  Mount  Dinara,  which 
rises  to  nearly  6000  feet,  and  is  very  steep  on  its  western 
descent.  It  contains  two  great  mountain  masses,  the  Great 
Capella  on  the  east  of  Zengh,  and  the  Wellebit  Mountains, 
south  of  the  same  town .  The  Great  Capella  joins  the  Julian 
Alps  near  Zengh.     [See  Dalmatia.] 

By  another  range  the  Balkan  is  united  to  the  Carpathians. 
This  chain,  which  as  yet  has  received  no  name,  we  shall 
call  the  Bulgarian  Mountains.  It  detaches  itself  from  the 
Balkan  to  the  north  of  the  sources  of  the  Maritza,  runs 
north-west,  parallel  to  the  Dupinsha  Dagh,  and  terminates 
in  numerous  branches  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  by  which 
river  it  Is  separated  from  the  Carpathians.  The  majestic 
Danube  is  here,  for  upwards  of  60  miles  between  Golubacz 
and  Klodowa,  narrowed  by  the  two  chains  of  mountains 
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vhich  extend  along  its  course,  and  forms  numerons  rapids 
and  whirlpools.  At  one  place,  called  Deminkapi  (the  Iron 
Crate),  it  is  only  400  feet  broad. 

The  country  between  the  Dinaric  Alps  and  the  Bulgarian 

Mountains,  which  comprehends  the  Turkish  provinces  of 

Bosnia  and  Servia,  is  a  truly  alpine  region,  presenting  only 

high,  steep  mountains,  and  narrow,  deep  valleys.  Its  valleys 

in  the  southern  districts  run  parallel  to  the  Balkan  chain, 

but  in  the  northern  they  are  transverse  valleys.     None  of 

:  the  numerous  chains  of  this  tract  are  remarkable  except  the 

.  Rudnick  Mountains,  which  run  along  the  river  Morava  on 

its  western  bank,  from  south  to  north,  and  have  always 

served  as  a  stronghold  to  the  Servians  in  their  wars  with 

the  Turks.    The  most  remarkable  rivers  of  this  region  are 

.  the  Bosna,  the  Drina,  and  the  Morava,  all  affluents  of  the 

.  Danube.    The  Morava  may  have  a  course  of  200  miles,  and 

drains  an  extensive  country,  more  than  one-half  of  this 

.alpine  region. 

The  country  to  the  east  of  the  Bulgarian  Mountains, 
and  extending  between  the  Balkan  and  the  Danube  at  an 
average  breadth  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  is  not  mountainous, 
but  only  hilly,  with  many  little  plains  between  the  hills. 
Near  the  Danube  it  is  quite  a  plain.  No  considerable  rivers 
.traverse  it,  except  the  laker  (the  Skiosof  Herodotus,  iv.,  49 ; 
and  Oskios  of  lliucyd.  ii.,  96),  whose  source  is  between  the 
Dupinsha  Dagh  and  the  Bulgarian  Mountains,  and  which 
.breaks  through  the  latter  range  before  it  enters  the  hilly 
plain  of  Bulgaria  (Herod,  iv.,  49). 

Three  extensive  and  continuous  chains  branch  oif  from 
the  southern  side  of  the  Balkan.  The  most  eastern  de- 
taches itself  from  the  principal  range  at  a  distance  of  rather 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  Cape  Emineh,  and  run- 
ning in  a  south-eastern  direction,  gradually  approaches  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  it  forms  the  high  and  rocky 
coast  to  the  south  of  the  Bay  of  Burgas,  and  terminates 
with  the  rocky  hills  on  the  Straits  of  Constantinople.  It 
bears  the  name  of  Strandshea  Mountains,  and,  though  not 
of  great  height,  is  difficult  to  pass,  being  very  rocky.  Near 
Wisa  it  is  traversed  by  a  road  already  described.  The  Tekir 
Dagh,  or  Tekiri  Mountains^  may.  be  considered  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  chain.  This  range  branches  off  firom  the 
Strandshea  Dagh  at  a  distance  of  about  seventy  miles  west  of 
Constantinople,  and  running  in  a  south-western  direction, 
and  approaching  very  near  the  Sea  of  Marmora  (Propontis), 
it  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  northern  termi- 
nates at  Cape  Paxi,  north  of  the  Bay  of  Saros,  and  the 
southern  in  the  peninsula  of  Gallipoli  (Cnersonesus  Thracia). 
This  chain  merely  consists  of  hiUs. 

.  The  second  great  range  issuing  firom  the  Balkan  branches 
off  at  the  sources  of  the  Maritza,  between  23°  and  24°  £. 
•  long.,  and  runs  likewise  to  the  south-east ;  but  before  it 
reaches  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago,  it  turns  to  the  eastt 
and  in  this  direction,  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  sea- 
coast,  it  advances  to  the  very  banks  of  the  Maritza,  where 
it  terminates  opposite  a  branch  of  the  Tekir  Dagh.  One  of 
its  lateral  branches  forms  the  Cape  of  Maronea.  This  chain 
rises  to  a  considerable  height,  and  is  called  Despoto  Dagh : 
part  of  it  is  the  Rhodope  of  the  antients. 
.  The  tract  of  country  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Strand- 
shea, and  to  the  east  of  the  Despoto  Dagh,  and  has  for  its 
northern  boundary  the  Balkan,  and  for  its  southern  the 
Tekir  Dagh,  is  a  spacious  close  valley,  and  may,  in  this 
respect,  be  compared  with  Transsylvania  and  with  Bohemia. 
Like  these  last  named  countries,  it  is  traversed  by  numerous 
ranges  of  hills ;  between  wliich  ranges  there  are  long  and 
wide  valleys  and  some  extensive  plains,  rich  in  the  produc- 
tions of  southern  Europe.  This  country  is  drainea  by  the 
Maritza  (Hebrus)  and  its  tributaries,  among  which  the 
Tundja  and  the  Arda  are  the  largest.    [See  Maritza.] 

The  mo^t  western  of  the  three  chains  which  branch  off 
ifrom  the  Balkan  is  by  far  the  most  extensive,  and  must  be 
considered  as  a  separate  mountain  system.  It  separates 
Albania  from  Maceaonia  and  Thessalia,  and  its  most  south- 
ern branches  extend  through  the.  northern  part  of  Greece, 
terminating  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  and  at 
Cape  Colonna  (Sunium  of  the  antients) :  not  having  a 
proper  name,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  that  of  the  Alba- 
nian and  Macedonian  range.  [See  Macbooxia  and 
Greece.] 

The  country  which  extends  between  the  Albanian-Mace- 
donian Mountains  and  the  Adriatic  Sea  from  Cape  Sabion- 
cello  to  Cape  Linguetta,  comprehending  Albania  Proper, 
or  the  antient  lUyricum,  is  the  most  mountainous  country  in 


Europe.  The  mountains*  though  probably  none  of  their 
summits  attain  the  line  of  eternal  snow,  are  high,  their 
ascent  very  steep,  often  perpendicular,  and  the  valleys 
between  them  very  narrow  and  winding.  There  arc  do 
plains;  and  the  shores  themselves  are  everywhere  hi<?h 
and  rocky.  Those  valleys  which  lie  near  the  principal  cham 
run  parallel  to  it,  as  those  in  which  the  two  principal 
branches  of  the  Drin  descend ;  but  along  the  coast  they 
are  transverse,  extending  east  and  west.  The  principal 
rivers  which  drain  this  mountain  region  are  the  l)rin,  the 
Scombi,  and  the  Volutza.    [See  ALSiCNiA.] 

The  extensive  region  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  great 
chain  of  the  Albanian-Macedonian  range  and  to  the  north 
of  the  Volutza  Mountains  (the  latter  of  which  extend  from 
this  range  eastward,  in  about  40°  lat.,  and  terminate  with 
Mount  Olympus),  extending  to  the  Despoto  Dagh  and 
the  great  chain  of  the  Balkan,  comprehends  the  antient 
Macedonia  and  great  part  of  Thrace,  and  is  only  mouD- 
tainous  near  the  great  ranges  which  enclose  it.  The  other 
parts,  though  extremely  uneven,  rise  only  into  hilU,  vitb 
the  exception  of  Kastagnatz  Dagh  or  Mount  Pangaius, 
which  traverses  nearly  the  middle  of  the  country,  and  ter- 
minates on  the  peni.nsula  called  by  the  Greeks  Chalcidice: 
Mount  Athos  may  oe  considered  as  the  south-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  this  chain. 

The  natural  riches  of  this  extensive  mountain  system  are 
very  imperfectly  known.  The  silver  and  gold  mines  worked 
by  the  antients  are  not  now  known.  'Yet,  in  some  purls, 
mines  of  this  description  are  worked,  as  at  Kostendil  or 
Giustendil,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Karasa  Strums, 
in  the  Egrisu  Dagh.  In  the  same  rang:e,  farther  to  the 
west,  are  consider^Ie  mines  of  copper,  which  are  olsofouDd 
in  the  Emineh  Dagh,  near  Shumla,  and  probably  in  other 
places.  Iron  seems  also  to  be  abundant,  and  is  got  from 
the  Dupinsha  Dagh,  near  the  place  which  has  given  to  this 
range  its  name.  In  many  parts  there  are  mines  of  lead, 
and  in  others  rock-salt  in  great  abimdance.  Marble  is 
abundant  in  the  southern  ranges. 

BALKH,  a  town  in'the  kingdom  of  Bokhara,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  south  of  the  Oxus,  and  1800  feet  above  the  sea; 
the  town  stands  on  a  gentle  declivity,  sloping  towards  the 
river.  The  remains  of  its  former  magnificence  cover  a  space 
of  about  twenty  miles  in  circuit.  They  consist  of  fallen 
mosques  and  decayed  tombs,  which  have  been  built  of  sun- 
dried  bricks  :  there  are  no  ruins  prior  to  the  age  of  Moham* 
medanism. 

By  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  countries,  Baikh 
is  called  '  Mother  of  Cities,*  and  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Kyamoors,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy  After 
the  conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great,  it  flourished  under  the 
name  of  Zariaspa  or  Bactra  (Strabo,  p.  516),  with  a  dynasty 
of  Grecian  kings.  In  the  third  century  of  the  Christian 
rora,  Artaxerxes  the  Persian  had  his  authority  acknov- 
lodged  in  a  great  assembly  held  at  Balkh.  It  continued 
subject  to  the  Persian  empire,  and  the  residence  of  the 
head  of  the  Magi,  till  the  followers  of  Zoroaster  were  over- 
thrown by  the  conquests  of  the  Caliphs.  Its  inhabitants 
were  butchered  in  cold  blood  by  Jenghis  Khan;  Timur, 
who  took  Balkh,  attached  it  to  his  empire.  (Cberefeddin 
Ali,  by  P.  de  la  Croix,  chap,  i.,  p.  26.)  It  formed  ilie 
^vemment  of  Aurungzebe  in  his  youth,  and  was  at  lut 
mvaded  by  the  great  Nadir.  On  the  establishment  of 
the  Dooranee  monarchy,  after  his  death,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Afghans ;  and  within  the  last  ten  years  has 
been  seized  by  the  king  of  Bokhara,  whose  deputy  now 
governs  it.  The  present  population  does  not  amount  to 
2000  souls,  who  are  chiefly  natives  of  Caubul,  and  tlie 
remnant  of  the  Kara  noukur,  a  description  of  mihtia 
established  here  by  the  Afghans :  there  are  also  a  few 
Arabs.  The  Koonaooz  chief,  who  possessed  the  city  prior 
to  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Bokharees,  marched  off  a 
great  portion  of  its  population ;  and  by  still  threateniog  an 
attack  on  it,  has  caused  most  of  those  left  behind  to  Hy  to 
the  neighbouring  villages. 

The  circuit  of  Balkh  appears  to  have  contained  numerous 
gardens,  which  increased  its  size  without  adding  to  its 
population ;  and  from  the  frail  material  of  which  the  build- 
ings are  constructed,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  ever  was  a 
substantial  city .  There  are  three  large  colleges  of  handsome 
structure,  now  in  a  state  of  decay.  A  mud  wall  surrounds 
the  present  town  ;  outside  of  which  are  ruins  on  evcr>'  sio^' 
to  the  extent  of  about  two  miles.  The  citadel  or  or A,on  the 
northern  side,  has  been  constructed  in  a  more  solid  style,  yet 
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it  it  a  plflBM  of  DO  strength.  Then  is  a  stone  of  white  marble 
in  it  which  is  pointed  out  as  the  throne  of  Kyamoors,  or 
C]rrus. 

The  river  of  Balkh,  Adirsiah  or  Dehas  (the  antient  Bac- 
trus),  which  gvfe  name  to  the  city  and  provincOt  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  enters  the  plain  of 
Toorkistan  about  six  miles  south  of  Balkh.  Aeconiing  to 
Quintus  Cortius  (vii.  4)  it  formerly  washed  the  wslls  of 
the  town,  or,  according  to  Strabo,  ran  through  it;  but 
this  is  not  the  case  at  present;  for  at  the  point  where 
it  leaves  the  mountains  it  is  distributed  with  great  labour 
over  the  whole  district  by  numerous  canals  (said  to  be 
eighteen  in  number),  and  conducted  to  the  city,  and  also  to 
Masar  and  Akhchu  on  each  side  of  it  Akhchu  is  about 
flity  miles  from  Balkh*  but  none  of  the  other  canals  extend 
so  hr,  though  the  waters  of  some  trickle  halfway  down  to 
the  Ozns,  and  afford  a  supplv  of  water  to  the  roving  Toork- 
mans.  The  gentle  slope  of  the  land  towards  the  Oxus 
affords  great  faciUties  for  irrigating  the  country,  the  soil  of 
whieh  is  rich  and  productive,  and  will  account  for  the  great 
population  and  vast  fertility  that  once  existed  in  this  pro- 
vince. Many  of  the  canals  are  scarcely  now  discoverable, 
being  nearly  choked  up.  They  frequently  overilow  and 
leave  marshes,- which  may  acoount  for  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  country :  intermittent  fevers  and 'rheumatism  are  verv 
prevalent.  In  June  the  thermometer  did  not  rise  above  80  . 
Wheat  ripens  in  that  month,  and  the  stalks  grow  as  high 
u  in  England.  The  fruit  of  Balkh  is  most  luscious,  par- 
ticolarly  the  apricots,  whieh  are  nearly  as  larse  as  apples  ; 
a  shilling  will  purchase  a  thousand,  and  wiSi  iced  water 
they  are  great  luxuries,  though  dangerous  ones.  Snow  is 
brought  in  quantities  from  the  mountains  south  of  Balkh. 
Peruaneoins,  as  well  as  those  of  the  emperors  of  Hindustan, 
are  found  among  the  ruins ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in 
the  countries  north  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  the  current 
coinage  of  the  present  time  is  that  of  the  emperors  of  Delhi, 
who  niled  prior  to  the  age  of  Nadir.  The  trees,  fruit,  and 
com  of  Balkh  have  a  great  celebrity ;  and  its  horses  are 
equally  frmed.  Balkh  yields  no  revenue  to  the  crown  of 
Bokhara ;  the  scanty  returns  from  it,  amounting  to  about 
13.000/.,  are  granted  to  the  chief  who  protects  it. 

Balkh  is  in  36®  48'  N.  lat.,  and  67''  18'  £.  long. 

(Bumes's  T^aoeis  into  Bokhara,  4^.) 

BAJXAD,  in  poetry,  a  popular  song  or  roundelay,  gene- 
rally sung  in  the  streets.  jSishop  Percy  says,  the  English 
word  ballad  is  evidently  from  the  French  baiade,  as  Uie 
latter  is  from  the  Italian  baliata;  which  the  Crusca  dic- 
tionary defines  '  Canzone  che  si  canta  bailando,*  a  song 
which  is  sung  during  a  dance.  But  he  adds  that  the  word 
appears  to  Iwve  had  an  earlier  origin :  for  in  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  empire,  these  trivial  songs  were  called  balliiiea 
and  9aliatwM$,    *  Ballisteum,*  Salmasius  says, '  is  properly 

balUHium^  6r.  /SaXXiffricov,  iixb  rov  paXXLCm PaXXtaria 

saltatio, BallUtium  igitur  est  quod  vulgo  vocamus 

baUeti  nam  inde  deducta  vox  nostra.'  (Percy,  Rel.  qf 
Ane,  Bng,  Post  Svo.,  1 794,  voL  I,  p.  xcviiL  Salmas.  Not, 
in  Hist  Aug.  Script,  vi.,  p.  439.) 

Ballads  and  rune  poetry  have  been,  in  all  countries,  the 
earliest  memorials  of  public  transactions ;  and  in  the  savage 
state  of  each  were  invariably  used  to  rouse  and  perpetuate 
a  martial  spirit.  Tacitus  telU  us  that  Arminius,  long  after  his 
death,  was  remembered  in  the  rude  songs  of  his  country  (^n- 
noL  iL  88) ;  and  the  same  writer  informs  us  that  ballads  were 
the  only  annals  known  among  the  antient  GSermans.  They 
have  a  tradition,  he  adds,  that  Hercules  visited  those  parts, 
and  they  sing  his  praises,  when  rushing  to  battle,  in  pre- 
ference to  all  other  heroes.  (Do  Mono.  Germ.,  sect.  ii. 
iii.)  Saxo  Grammaticus,  speaking  of  the  Northern  writers 
of  a  somewhat  later  period  than  this,  says  they  drew  the 
materials  of  their  history  from  Runic  sonf^.  The  Scandi- 
navians had  their  Scalds,  whose  business  it  was  to  compose 
ballads,  in  which  they  also  celebrated  the  warlike  achieve- 
ments ik  their  ancestors.  Similar  panegvrists  of  warrior- 
merit  existed  in  Glaul,  Britain,  Wales,  and  Ireland ;  and  it 
must  not  be  fbrgotten  that  when  Edward  I.  formed  the  plan 
of  reducing  Wales  to  subjection,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
destroy  the  bards.  Their  compositions,  however,  survived ; 
and  a  writer  as  late  as  Queen  Blixabeth*s  time,  describing 
North  Wdes,  says,  '  Upon  the  Sundays  and  holidays  the 
multitude  of  all  sorts  of  men,  women,  and  children  of  every 
parish  do  use  to  meet  in  sundry  places,  either  on  some  hill 
or  on  the  side  of  some  mountain,  where  their  harpers  and 
erowthers  sing  them  songs  of  the  doings  of  their  ancestors.' 


(BUis's  Ofig.  Lett.  qfEng.  Hist.,  2nd  ser..  voL  iiL,  p.  49.) 
Even  in  the  New  Worldt  the  American  savages  had  theilr 
war-songs  and  rude  poetry,  in  which  they  sung  the  praise* 
of  those  who  had  fimght  and  died  for  their  country.  Crar- 
cilasso  de  la  Vega  says,  that  in  writing  his  history  of  Peru 
he  availed  himself  of  old  songs  and  ballads,  which  a  prin- 
cess of  Uie  race  of  their  Incas  taught  him  to  get  by  heart  in 
his  infancy. 

In  process  of  time,  as  mannen  refined,  the  ballad  in  every 
country  by  degrees  included  a  wider  range  of  subjects; 
it  was  no  longer  solely  employed  in  rehearsing  vuorous 
deeds,  but  included  in  its  rhymes  the  marvellous  tale  or  the 
wild  adventure,  occasionally  becoming  the  vehicle  of  senti- 
ment and  passion ;  and  no  festivity  was  esteemed  complete 
among  our  anceittors  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  which  was  not  set  off  with  the  exercise  of  the 
minstrel's  talents,  who  usually  sang  his  ballad  to  his  own 
or  some  other  harp,  and  was  every  where  received  with 
respect 

As  intellectual  gratification  advanced,  however,  these 
rude  performances  gradually  lost  their  attraction  with  the 
superior  ranks  in  society. 

'  When  language  became  refined,*  says  Dr.  Aikin, '  and 
poetical  taste  elevated  by  an  acquaintance  vrith  the  Grreek 
and  Latin  authors,  the  subjects  of  the  epic  muse  were  no 
longer  drest  in  the  homely  garb  of  the  popular  ballad,  but 
assumed  the  borrowed  ornament  and  stately  air  of  heroic 
jioetry,  and  every  poetical  attempt  in  the  sublime  and  hesu- 
tifUl  cast  was  an  imitation  of  the  classic  models.  The 
native  poetry  of  the  country  was  reserved  merely  for  the 
humorous  and  burlesque,  and  the  term  ballad  was  brousht. 
by  custom,  to  signify  a  comic  story,  told  in  low  familiar  lan- 
guagei  and  accompanied  by  a  dioU  trivial  tune.  It  was 
much  used  by  the  wits  of  the  time  as  a  vehicle  for  laughable 
ridicule  and  mirthAil  satire ;  and  a  great  variety  of  the  most 
pleasing  specimens  of  this  kind  of  writins  is  to  be  found  in 
the  witty  ora  of  English  genius,  which  I  take  to  be  com« 
prehended  between  the  beginning  of  Charles  II.'s  reign 
and  the  times  of  Swilt  and  Prior.  Since  that  period,  the 
genius  of  the  age  has  chiefly  been  characterised  bv  the  oor- 
rect,  elegant,  and  tender ;  and  a  real  or  affected  taste  for 
beautiful  simplicity  has  almost  universally  prevailed/ 
{Essays  on  Song  Writing,    8vo.    London,  1770.) 

In  the  further  progress  of  literary  taste,  these  compo- 
sitions came  to  be  considered  as  objects  of  curiosity,  on 
account  of  the  insight  they  afforded  into  the  manners  and 
modes  of  thinking  of  remote  times ;  while  the  strokes  of 
nature  with  which  they  abounded,  and  the  artless  simplicity 
and  strength  of  their  language  excited  the  admiration  of 
liberal  critics.  When,  therefore,  they  had  long  ceased  to 
be  current  in  popular  song  or  recitation,  they  were  carefully 
collected  bv  poetical  antiquaries,  and  elucidated  by  liistorical 
notes ;  and  thus  a  secondary  importance  was  attached  to 
them  scarcely  inferior  to  that  which  they  possessed  when 
chanted  to  the  harp  of  the  minstrel.  (See  Ai kin's  Essay 
preyed  to  his  Vocal  poetry.    Svo.  London,  ISIO.) 

Among  numerous  other  collections  of  our  own  national 
ballads,  Percy's  Reiiques,  Evans's  Oid  Ballads,  Hiitorioal 
and  Narrative,  and  Ritson's  Antient  Songs  from  the  tims 
of  Henry  IlLt  stand  conspicuous.  Pinkerton,  Jamieson« 
and  Finlay  have  collected  the  Scottish  Ballads;  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott  the  particular  Minstrelsy  qf  the  Scottish 
Border,  Of  those  of  other  countries  we  cannot  omit  the 
Spanish  ballads  so  frequently  quoted  by  Percy  from  Hist 
de  las  Civiles  Guerras  de  Oranadot  Madr.,  1694 ;  and  the 
CoUeccion  de  Poesiat  Castellanas  anteriores  al  Siglo  XV^ 
by  D.  Tomas  Antonio  Sanches,  3  vols.  8vo.,  Madr.,  1779; 
among  the  Italians  the  Canti  Camasdaleschi  of  the  time 
of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  8vo.,  1559 ;  and  among  the  antient 
ballads  of  the  North,  the  Altdanische  Heldenlieder,  Hal- 
laden  und  Marchen,  iibersetzt  von  Wilhelm  Carl  Grimm. 
8vo.,  Heidelb.,  181 1.  St.  Csssari  and  the  monks  of  Hierea 
collected  the  remains  and  biographies  of  the  minstrels  of 
Provence ;  and  the  canon  Manesse  those  of  the  Swabian 
poets. 

Ritson  says  the  number  of  our  own  antient  printed  songs 
and  ballads  which  have  perished  must  be  considerable.  Very 
few  exist  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  rei^  of  James,  or  even 
of  Charles  I.  Being  printed  only  on  single  sheets,  which 
would  fall  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the  vulgar,  who  had  no 
better  method  of  preserving  their  favourite  compositions 
than  by  pasting  them  upon  the  wall,  their  destruction  is 
easily  accounted  for.    The  practice  of  collecting  them  into 
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books  did  not  take  place  till  after  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
and  is  probably  owinp  to  Johnson  and  Dclaney  (jrreot  bal- 
!ad-rpont;ers),  who  when  they  were  advanced  in  years,  and 
incapable,  perhaps,  of  producing  anything  of  merit,  seem 
to  have  contented  themselves  with  collecting  their  more 
juvenile  or  happier  compositions  into  little  penny  books, 
entitled  Garlands;  of  these,  being  popular,  and  often  re- 
printed, many  are  still  extant,  particularly  in  the  Pepysian 
library.     {Diss,  on  Ant.  Songs  and  Music^  p.  Ixxii.) 

The  earliest  ballad  now  remaining  in  the  English  lan- 
guage is  believed  to  be  a  *  Cuckow  Song'  of  the  lattdr 
partof  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  song  will  speak  for 
itself. 

Sumer  is  Icumcn  in, 

Lhud^  sing  cuccu ; 

Groweth  sm  and  blowetli  med 

And  ■priugth  the  wde  nu. 

SiD^  cuccu. 

Awe  betuth  after  Inmb, 

I.houth  after  calv£  en, 

Bulluc  Btertcth, 

Bucki  vortelh, 

Mutii'  tin^  cuoeu ; 

CuceUf  cuccu; 

Wei  Binges  thu  cuccu, 

Ne  Bwik  tha  narer  nu. 

^.  e.  Summer  is  come  in ;  loud  sings  the  cuckoo ;  now  the 

seed  grows,  and  the  meaid  blows  (i.e.  is  in  ttowct),  attd  the 

wood  springs.    The  ewe  bleats  after  the  lamb ;  the  calf 

lows  after  the  cow ;  the  bullock  starts  the  buck  vefte  {i.e. 

■goes  to  harbour  in  the  fern) ;  merrily  sings  the  cuckoo. 

"Well  singest  thou,  cuckoo.    Mayest  thou  never  oeate.  (See 

•Ritson's  Hist,  Essay  on  Naiianal  Son^,  pref.  to  his  Select 
Coll.  of  Eng\  Songs,  8vo.  London,  1783,  vol.  i.  p.  xlvii. 
The  earliest  specimen  of  Scottish  song,  after  the  Scots 

spoke  the  English  language,  is  preserved  in  the  Khyming 
Chronicle  of  Andrew  Wyntown,  prior  of  Lochleven,  written, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  about  the  year  1420,  in  which 
he  relates  the  song  which  was  made  on  Alexander  III. 
who  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  1286.     Ritson  has 

*  given  it  in  the  Hist.  Essay  pref.  to  his  Scottish  Songs, 
vol.  i.,  p.  xxiv.    (See  Alexander  III.,  vol.  i.»  p.  306.) 

;  The  earliest  English  song,  separately  printed  upon  a 
single  sheet,  is  believed  to  be  one  upon  the  downfall  of 
Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  a.d.  1540. 

An  ingenious  Frenchman,  M.  Meusnier  de  Querlon,  pro- 
jected writing  the  history  of  his  country  by  a  chronological 

'  series  of  songs  and  ballads. 

The  effect  of  the  ballad  in  raising  the  passions  has  been 
known,  and  felt  even  in  late  times.  The  *  Marseillois 
Hymn,'  and  Burns's  song  of  •  Scots  wha  hae  wi*  Wallace 
bled,*  are  sufficient  proo»  of  this.  Andrew  Fletcher,  of 
Saltoun,  speaks  of  a  wise  person  whom  he  knew,  *  who  be- 
lieved tliat  if  a  man  were  permitted  to  make  all  the  ballads, 
he  need  not  care  who  should  make  the  laws  of  a  nation.' 
{Polit.  TVorks,  Svo.  p.  266.  Glasg.  1749.) 
BALLAD,  in  music,  a  short  air,  repeated  to  two  or  more 

.  stanzas,  simple  in  construction,  therefore  confined  in  modu- 
lation, and  having  an  accompaniment  of  a  strictly  subordi- 
nate kind.  When  an  air,  or  its  accompaniment,  is  florid,  or 
modulates  into  unrelated  keys, — when,  in  short,  either 
assumes  a  more  elaborate  form,  the  composition  generally 
takes  the  name  of  song,  or  canzonet,  even  when  several 
stanzas  are  repeated  to  the  same  melody.  [See  Song,  and 
Canzonet.] 

BALLAST  (Danish,  Baglast  ^  German,  Dutch,  and 
Swedish, /?a//(M/;  French,!.^*/;  Italian,  Savorra;   Spa- 

'  nish,  Lastre ;  Portuguese,  Lastro;  Russian,  Balast),  a 
term  used  to  denote  any  heavy  material  placed  in  a  ship^a 
hold  with  the  object  of  sinking  her  deeper  in  the  water, 
and  of  thereby  rendering  her  capable  of  carrying  sail 
without  danger  of  being  overset.  Ships  are  said  to  be  in 
ballast  when  they  sail  without  a  cargo,  having  on  board 
only  the  stores  and  other  articles  requisite  for  the  use  of  the 
vessel  and  crew,  as  well  as  of  any  passengers  who  may  be 
proceeding  with  her  upon  the  voyage.  In  favour  of  vessels 
thus-  circumstanced  it  is  usual  to  dispense  with  many 
formalities  at  the  custom-houses  of  the  ports  of  departure 
and  entry,  and  to  remit  the  payment  of  certain  dues  and 

]  port  charges  which  are  levied  upon  ships  having  cargoes  on 
board. 

By  a  recent  regulation,  a  foreign  vessel  proceeding  fVom  a 
British  port  may  tuke  on  board  chalk  as  ballast ;  and  shall 
not  be  considered  as  other  than  a  ship  in  ballast  in  consc- 
Quence  of  her  having  on  board  a  Small  quantity  of  goods  of 


British  manufacture  for  the  private  use  lyf  the  master  and 
crew,  and  not  by  way  of  merchandise,  but  such  goods  xawt 
not  ejLceed  in  value  20/.  for  the  master,  10/.  for  the  mate^ 
and  5/.  for  each  of  the  crew. 

Regulations  have  nt  various  times  been  made  in  different 
ports  and  countries  determining  the  modes  in  which  ships 
may  be  supplied  with  ballast,  and  in  what  manner  they 
may  discharge  the  same ;  such  regulations  being  neces- 
sary to  prevent  injury  to  harbours.  It  has  likewise  been 
sometimes  attempted  to  convert  the  sufiply  of  mfttenals  for 
ballast  into  a  monopoly.  In  vol  xx.  of  Rymer*s  Foedera, 
p.  98,  of  the  year  1636,  we  find  a  proclamation  by  King 
Charles  I.,  ordering  *  that  none  shall  buy  any  ballast  out  of 
the  river  Thames  but  a  person  appointed  by  bim  for  that 
purpose,*  and  this  appointment  was  sold  for  the  king's  profit 
Since  that  time,  the  soil  of  the  river  Thames  from  London 
Bridge  to  the  sea  has  b^n  vested  in  thB  Corporation  of  the 
Trinity  House,  and  a  fine  of  1 0/.  may  be  teeovered  from  any 
person  for  every  ton  of  ballast  which  he  may  take  ont  of  the 
river,  within  those  limits,  without  the  authority  of  thtt  oor- 
potration.  Ships  xkiay  take  on  board  ^  land  baUast '  ftom  any 
quarries  or  pits  east  of  Woolwich,  upon  {>aying  one  penny 
per  ton  to  the  Trinity  House.  For  river  baUast,  the  eor|Rw 
ration  are  authorised  by  Act  of  Parliament  (3  Gee.  i  Y.  c.  tii.) 
to  charge  according  to  the  ibllo^ibg  ratea:-^ 

For  every  ton  (20  cwt.)  of  ballast^  not  being  washed  bol- 
last,  carried  to  any  ship  or  vesfltel  empleyed  in  Sie  eoal  tttde, 
the  sum  of  U. 

For  every  such  ton,  carried  ta  any  tther  Britilh  shi^or 
vessel,  the  sum  of  U.  Sd, 

For  every  such  ton,  earned  to  any  foreign  sh^  or  vessel, 
the  sum  of  \s.  7d. 

For  every  ton  of  washed  ballast,  douMe  the  above  rates  aie 
chargeable,  in  each  case  respectively. 

Further  sums  are  chat-geable:— For  every  ton  delivered 
in,  or  unladen  from,  the  inward  East  or  West  India  Dock, 
\0d. ;  if  in  or  fi-om  the  outward  East  or  West  India  Dock, 
the  London  Dock,  the  Commercial  IXwk,  the  East  Country 
Dock,  the  City  Canal,  the  Surry  Canal,  or  the  Regents 
Canal,  Ad 

The  receipts  of  the  Trinity  Corporation  firom  this  sount. 
in  1832,  were  25,000/.,  and  their  ext>enseS  23,000^.,  but  this 
revenue  is  necessarily  tiuctuating.  In  the  preceding  year 
(1831)  it  produced,  afteir  payment  of  alt  cheigea,  649fw. )«. 
lOd. 

The  ballast  of  all  ships  or  vesaeh  coming  into  the  Thanes 
must  be  unladen  into  a  lighter,  and  if  any  ballast  be  thrcmu 
into  the  river,  the  master  of  the  vessel  whenea  it  is  thrash 
is  liable  to  a  fine  of  20^.  Some  tegulatieii  similar  to  this  is 
usually  enforced  in  every  poftw 

Some  art  is  required  in  properly  ballasting  a  ship.  The 
quantity  required  by  different  vessels  Of  the  same  lonni^ 
varies  according  to  their  shape  o^  build.  It  any  great  quan- 
tity of  heavy  ballast,  such  as  lead  er  ifen«  is  deposited  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hold,  the  centi«  bf  mvity  Will  he  placed  9o 
low  that  the  vessel  will  labour  ana  roll  violently  ili  the  ses, 
and  in  bad  weather  will  be  ih  danger  of  beia^  dismasted : 
it  will  besides  impair  her  sailing  qualities.  A  ship  thus 
ballasted  is  said  to  be  too  stiff.  On  the  colittary,  V'bei)  a 
ship  has  too  Uttle  ballast,  or  this  is  so  disposlsd  as  to  nisi 
the  centre  of  gravity  too  hig:h,  equal  ilanger  Will  arise :  she 
is  then  said  to  be  too  orank.  The  art  of  ^roperiy  btllastin? 
ships  consists  in  placing  the  centre  ef  rravitv  so  as  to  be 
neither  too  high  nok*  too  loW,  ahd  as  this  wfil  in  a  great 
measure  depend  upon  the  shape  of  the  vessel,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  give  any  particular  directions  eonceraiag  it,  but  the 
task  should  be  confided  to  experletoced  hands. 

Ships  that  take  on  board  cargoes  Of  light  glsods  require 
also  some  portion  of  ballast,  in  ot^r  to  fewer  them  suffi- 
ciently in  the  water,  and  by  adjusting  ttie  centre  of  g^a^^ty 
to  enable  them  to  carry  with  safety  the  neeessaiy  press  of 
sail. 

(Hume*s  Laws  of  the  Customs:  Report  of  tommiijtf  of 
House  of  Lords  on  Lights  and  Harbour  Dues;  Mortimer'^ 
Dictionary ;  M'CuUoch's  Dictionary.) 

BALLAST-OFFICE  CORPORATION.  DUBLIN, 
or,  more  correctly,  the  Corporation  for  Preserving  ^^^  I?" 
proving  the  Port  of  DubHn.  This  Board  was  created,  m 
1 786,  by  the  Act  26  Geo.  III.  c.  19  of  the  Irish  parliaraenl, 
and  consists  of  twenty-tht-ee  noembcrs,  viz. :  ^The  lord  mayor 
and  sheriflTs,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  three 
aldermen,  chosen  by  the  B^avd  of  Aldemiert  firom  tbeir  own 
body,  and  seven  teen  members  who  wcTO  appointed,  in  "*® 
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flnt  mtiamw,  by  ih^  Aot  of  tnoorpoT«tiont  wA  who  ai0,  on 

a!]  Aiture  vacancies,  empowered  to  elect  new  members,  but 
leaviDg  the  ci^  maqibeis  as  members  of  the  Board.'  Among 
the  seventeen  membera  of  tbe  Board  are  two  peers ;  the  re- 
mainder  are  prinoipally  merchants  of  Dublin. 

This  self-elected  body  is  endowed  with  extensive  powers 
to  enable  it  to  carry  on  tbo  works  and  to  improve  tbe  port 
of  Dublin  i  besides  which,  it  has  an  exclusive  right,  similar 
to  thai  exercised  by  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  in 
I^mdon,  of  supplying  with  ballast  aU  vessels  sailing  from 
the  port  of  Dublin.  In  1810  the  management  of  all  the 
U^ht-houses  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  was  transferred  from 
the  Commissioners  of  Customs  to  the  Ballast-Olfice  Corpo- 
ration in  Dublin,  which,  however,  exercises  this  part  of  its 
daty  subject  to  the  control  and  direction  of  the  elder 
brethren  of  the  Trinity  House  in  London.  The  examina- 
tion and  licensing  of  pilots  for  the  port  of  Dublin  is  also  per- 
formed, according  to^the  provisions  of  the  before-mentioned 
act  of  parliament,  under  the  direction  of  the  Ballast-Office 
Corporation. 

The  Board  ia  empowered  to  demand  and  receive  1«.  per 
ton  from  all  foreign  vessels,  ^d,  per  ton  from  national  ves- 
sels employed  in  foreign  trade,  and  5d.  per  ton  from  all 
coasting  vessels  and  colliers,  which  enter  the  harbour  of 
Dublin,  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  preserving  and  im- 
proving the  pert  Powcf  is  Itkew  ise  given  to  charge  to  British 
veaseU  1#.  par  ton,  and  to  foreign  vessels  U.  4d.  per  ton, 
for  all  the  ballast  supplied.  The  Board  likewise  collects  the 
light  dues  from  all  vessels  sailing  to  or  from  ports  in  Ire- 
land. The  revenue  from  this  source  amounted  in  1833  to 
45,028/.  St.  4d. 

The  Ballast-Board  has  greatly  improved  the  port  of  Dub-^ 
ltn«  by  rebuilding  tbe  walls  of  the  river  Lifl^y,  and  by  deep- 
ening ita  ehannel.  In  the  beginning  of  1 834  a  very  exten- 
sive work  of  the  latter  kind  was  undertaken,  in  the  execution 
of  wliieh  powarfhl  steam  machinery  is  employed.  Since 
1 1^30  tbe  Board  has  expended,  for  the  erection  of  light- 
bouses  and  the  building  of  tfoating  lights,  the  sum  of 
1^,970/.,  whioh  has  been  defrayed  out  of  the  suiplus  dues, 
as  tboM  is  no  debt  owing  by  the  Board  for  light-houses. 
There  are  now  thirty-ilve  lights  supported  by  the  Ballast- 
Boaid,  three  of  which  are  floating  lights.  Vessels  engaged 
in  foroign  trade,  or  on  what  are  called  over-sea  voyages, 
pay  towaids  the  expense  of  these  lights  one  farthing  per 
ton  for  each  light-house  passed :  the  same  charge  is  made  on 
i^uasting- vessels  when  loaded,  but  if  proceeding  in  ballast, 
only  one-half  the  rate  ia  demanded  firom  the  latter  class  of 
vessels. 

BALLRT,  a  theatrical  representation,  in  which  a  story  is 
told  by  gesture  accompanied  by  characteristic  or  illustrative 
music,  and  to  which  dancing  (as  mere  saltation),  scenery, 
decorations,  &c.,  are  the  accessories. 

We  are  indebted  fbr  the  word,  and  even  for  its  pronun- 
ciation, to  the  French,  who  had  it  from  the  Italian,  ballare, 
to  dance ,  the  latter  having  been  derived  from  jSoXXi^ccv, 
which  has  the  same  meaning. 

The  French  enumerate  three  kinds  of  halleU  namely,  the 
Mlet  d" action,  or  ballet-vantomime ;  the  opera-ballet; 
and  the  eomidie-ballet.  Tlic  two  last  are  not  now  in  use : 
the  first  is  that  above  described,  and  the  only  true  ballet ; 
tor  those  which  consist  of  little  else  than  steps,  leaps, 
pirouettes,  and  entrechats,  are  unworthy  of  the  name,  and, 
in  fact,  are  dtvertissemens  ;  in  which,  as  Rousseau  remarks, 
there  is  no  subject,  no  connexion,  and  the  best  performers 
tell  you  nothing,  but  that  they  dance  well.  These,  however, 
under  the  name  of  ballet,  are  what  are  now  most  commonly 
produced  at  the  Kine's  Theatre ;  where  distortion  of  the 
person  and  unnatural  action  being  more  applauded  than 
expression  and  true  {gracefulness,  have  almost  superseded 
both. 

•  A  ballet,*  says  M.  Noverre,  who  by  Garrick  was  called 
The  Shakspeare  of  Dance, '  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  is  a 
picture,  drawn  from  life,  of  tbe  manners,  dresses,  cere- 
monies, and  customs  of  all  nations :  it  must,  therefore,  be  a 
complete  pantomime,  and  through  the  eyes  speak  to  the 
\ery  soul  of  the  spectator ;  and  being  a  regular  represen- 
tation, ought,  as  far  us  is  possible,  to  be  under  the  general 
rules  of  the  drama.  If  it  does  not  point  out  with  perspi- 
cuity, and  without  the  aid  of  a  program,  the  pasaions  and 
incidents  it  is  intended  to  describe,  it  is  a  divertissement,  a 
Buccession  of  dances,  and  nothing  better.'  (Lettres  sur  la 
Danse.) 

Appropriate  music  is  a  constituent  part  of  a  good  ballet ; 


it  supphea  the  language  which  action  alone  cannot  Bpeak» 
and  la  grave  or  lively,  energetic  or  tender,  according  to  the 

Sission  or  sentiment  meant  to  be  pourtrayed  on  the  stage. 
y  its  rhythm  it  also  regulates  the  motion  of  the  dancer 
(for  all  the  performers  in  the  ballet  are  indiscriminately, 
called  dancers),  whose  every  action  and  step  ought  to  be 
more  or  less  measured.  Aristotle,  in  his  Poetics  (cap.  iii.), 
goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  there  are  dancers  who  by  rhythm 
applied  to  gesture  express  manners,  passions,  and  actions* 
A  composer  of  good  ballet-music  is  carefully  attentive  to 
locality  and  to  nationality.  Almost  every  civilized  nation  has, 
in  addition  to  a  general  style  of  melody,  a  style  peculiarly  its 
own ;  and  by  a  judicious  adoption  of  this,  an  incalculable 
addition  is  made  to  the  interest  and  tbe  reality  of  the  scene, 
through  the  powerful  medium  of  association.  Gliick  did 
not  hesitate  to  introduce,-  in  his  Iphigenie  en  Tauride,  the 
real  air  of  a  cannibal  nation,  to  which  he  made  certain 
barbarians  dance.  The  occasional  and  cautious  use,  too» 
of  melodies  which  recall  to  mind  any  thing,  whether  in  the 
shape  of  narrative  or  sentiment,  analogous  to  what  is  re^ 
presenting  on  the  stage,  is  practic^iUy^  found  to  heighten 
the  eflfcct  of  the  action.  But  in  having  recourse  to  such 
means  great  judgment  must  be  shown  ;  for  if  the  composer 
be  not  sensible  and  experienced,  he  runs  considerable  danger 
of  exciting  ideas  very  foreign  to  those  which  he  intended  to 
raise. 

To  the  antients,  what  we  call  the  pantomime-ballet  waa 
well  known.  The  Rev.  Robert  Nares,  author  of  Remarks  on 
the  Ballet  (\f  Cupid  and  Psyche,  written  when  he  was  young, 
and  beibre  he  had  arrived  at  those  dignities  in  the  church  to 
which  his  great  learning  and  high  character  entitled  him» 
sa^a,  speaking  of  what  he  calls  the  dance,  meaning  the 
mimetic  part  of  it,  '  Being  in  its  origin  used  in  the  service 
of  religion,  it  thereby  acquired  a  dignity  which  in  modern 
times  it  never  possessed.  Tbe  most  sacred  mysteries  of 
heathenism  were  thus  accompanied.  Apollo,  in  a  passage 
of  Pindar,  is  called  the  Dancer  (^pxn^'/c) ;  and  there  is  a 
Greek  line  extant  which  represents  Jupiter  himself  in  the 
very  act  of  dancing.  Even  at  Rome,  where  the  dance  was 
on  the  whole  much  less  respected,  the  priests  of  Mars,  to 
whom  the  care  of  the  sacred  and  Ha  was  committed,  were» 
from  their  customary  and  solemn  dances,  denominated 
Sahi  (from  salio).  Of  the  imitative  dance  both  Plato  and 
Xenophon,  in  the  person  of  their  master,  Socrates,  speak 
very  favourably;  and  Aristotle  ranks  it  with  the  art  of 
poetry.  Plutarch,  in  the  last  book  of  Symposiac  Quest innsi 
considered  it  worthy  of  distinct  discussion.  And  Lucia n, 
an  author  certainly  not  deficient  in  genius  or  sagacity,  haa 
left  an  express  eulogium,  in  which  he  scruples  not  to  prefer 
the  orchestic  to  the  speaking  dramas.  "  The  Greeks,"  says 
AthensBus,  **  had  brought  their  dance  to  such  perfection, 
in  the  art  of  imitating  the  passions,  that  tlie  most  eminent 
sculptors  thought  their  time  not  ill-einployed  in  studying 
and  designing  tho  attitudes  of  the  public  dancers.  And  to 
this  study  (he  adds)  they  owed,  undoubtedly,  some  of  the 
transcendent  beauties  of  their  works.*'  ' 

M.  Noverre,  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  operated  a 
great  chan<Te  in  the  ballet,  and  restored  it  to  nearly  the 
dignity,  considered  as  a  public  amusement,  which  it  sup-r 
ported  among  the  antients.  His  Meciep,  his  Deserteur,  and 
his  Psyche,  are  still  spoken  of  with  enthusiasm  by  the  few 
who  remember  them.  The  influence  of  these  works  lasted 
many  years  ;  but  at  length  fashion,  almost  always  opposed 
to  good  sense  and  good  taste,  would  view  with  favouring 
eyes  nothing  but  that  which  passes  under  the  name  of 
dancing ;  and  what  ought  to  be  the  ballet,  is  now,  with  occa- 
sionally an  exception,  reduced  to  a  divertissement,  in  which 
even  good  grouping  is  generally  neglected ;  and  vaulting, 
spinning,  and  distoKion  of  limb  threatening  dislocation,  are 
the  only  exhibitions  that  gain  any  applause,  and  conse- 
quently the  only  attainmenU  to  which  a  performer's  labours 

are  directed.  ,  ^  ^  , 

B  ALLINASLOE,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Galway,  in 
Ireland,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Suck,  a  tributary  to 
the  Shannon.  Though  a  small  place,  Ballinasloe  is  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  towns  in  the  county.  (Dr.  Beaufort's 
Memoir  of  Ireland.)  It  is  celebrated  for  its  great  wool 
fkir  which  is  held  on  the  13th  of  July.  This  fair  was 
established  by  Mr.  Trench,  in  the  year  1757,  and  the 
town  i«  now  the  property  of  his  grandson.  Viscount  Dunlo. 
In  consequence  of  the  great  convenience  of  its  situation, 
being  in  the  c*»ntre  of  the  wool  country,  and  the  etlorts 
made  by  Mr.  Treiirh  and  hia  auccc^sora  to  afTnrd  every 
'  2  U  'i 
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•eeominodatioii  to  those  vbo  fVeqaented  it,  Ballinasloe 
•ventuidly  became  a  place  of  greater  resort  and  more  ex- 
tensive business  than  the  fkir  of  Mullingar.  For  some 
time  past  the  number  of  bags  of  wool,  each  weighing  eight 
ewt,  brougfht  to  this  market,  has  averaged  from  1400  to 
1800 ;  but  it  is  calculated  thot  four  or  five  times  this  quan- 
tity is  sold  there  without  being  brought  to  the  fair  at  all. 

Ballinasloe  has  also  a  large  cattle  markei,  which  is  held 
in  October ;  it  begins  on  the  5th  and  ends  on  the  9th.  At 
the  commencement  of  tiie  present  century  the  number  of 
oxen  annually  sold  at  this  fair  was  10,000,  and  of  sheep 
100,000.  Owing,  however,  to  the  increased  cultivation  of 
the  soil  and  other  causes,  the  number  of  sheep  brought  to 
Ballinasloe  market  is  supposed  to  have  diminished  of  late 
years.  The  cattle  tolls  bring  600/.  a  year.  Ballinasloe  is 
a  handsome  town.  It  has  two  breweries,  and  a  barracks 
for  cavalry  and  infantry.  There  are  several  public  schools, 
two  of  wmch  are  supported  by  voluntarv  contributions.  A 
canal  was  formed  a  few  years  ago,  which  makes  a  commu- 
nication between  the  town  and  the  river  Shannon.  It  is 
sixteen  miles  in  length,  and  drains  nearly  12,000  acres  of 
bog.  This  canal  was  opened  for  the  purposes  of  commerce 
in  1828.  Ballinasloe  is  eighty  miles  west  from  Dublin  in 
a  straight  line :  by  the  roi^  the  distance  is-  ninety  miles. 
The  population,  in  1831,  was  4140;  in  1821  it  was  only 
1811.  (Camden's  Britannia ;  Dr.  Beaufort's  Memoir  of  a 
Map  of  Ireland;  Youngs  Tbtir  in  Ireland,  vol.  L;  Se- 
ward's TOpograpMa  Hxbemica;  Carlisle's  Topogrcqphical 
Dictionary ;  Parliamentary  Papere,  &c.) 

BALLIOL,  or  BALIOL,  JOHN,  the  sucoessfiil  compe- 
titor with  Bruce  for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  was  descended 
from  an  antient  Anglo-Norman  family  that  held  large 
possessions  in  England,  Normandy,  and  Scotland.  lie 
was  the  only  son  of  John  Baliol,  lord  of  Galloway,  and  was 
born  about  the  year  1259.  In  1290  he  first  becomes  an 
object  of  historical  notice,  as  one  of  the  claimants  to  the 
then  vacant  Scottish  throne;    claiming  in  right  of  his 

frandmother,  the  eldest  co-heiress  of  the  only  son  of  David  I., 
ing  of  Scotland,  that  had  issue  living.  A  short  explanap 
tion  of  the  circumstance  under  which  the  Scottish  throne 
became  vacant  will  make  the  validity  of  Baliol's  claim 
evident. 

The  late  king  of  Scotland,  Alexander  III.,  was  married 
to  the  daughter  of  Henry  III.  (father  of  Edward  I.),  then 
king  of  England.  In  1281  Alexander  gave  his  only  daugh- 
ter Margaret  (who  bore  her  mother's  name)  in  marriage 
to  Eric,  the  vouthfUi  sovereign  of  Norway ;  and,  by  the  six- 
teenth article  of  the  treaty  of  marriage,  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  issue  should  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  in 
the  event  of  failure  in  the  male  line.  This  failure  shortly 
after  took  place  by  the  death,  in  12S4,  of  Alexander*s  only 
surviving  son  without  issue ;  by  which  circumstance,  the 
only  child  of  Eric  and  the  Scottish  princess,  a  daughter  also 
ealled  Margaret,  and  known  in  Scottish  history  and  an- 
tient ballads  by  the  appellation  of  the  '  Maid  of  Norwav,* 
became  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne  of  Scotland.  By  the 
death  of  Alexander  himself  two  years  after  by  a  fall  fh>m 
his  horse,  the  Maiden  of  Norway  became  rightful  queen  of 
Scotland.  She  was  at  this  time  but  three  years  old,  and 
a  council  of  regency  was  appointed  to  execute  the  duties  of 
the  sovereign. 

Edward  I.,  the  ablest  and  most  ambitious  monarch  of 
that  age,  had  long  regarded  Scotland  with  the  eyes  of  a 
feudal  superior,  and  only  waited  an  op|X>rtunity  to  assert  his 
claim.  Such  an  opportunity  now  presented  itself.  He  was 
the  nearest  male  relative  on  the  mother*s  side  of  the  infant 
princess,  who  was  his  grand-niec«;  and  Eric,  naturally 
anxious  for  the  interest  of  his  daughter,  solicited  in  her  favour 
the  protection  of  the  king  of  England.  Edward  having  al- 
ready formed  the  design  of  uniting  Scotland  to  the  English 
throne,  by  marrying  the  royal  heiress  to  his  eldest  son, 
the  prince  of  Wales,  prompdy  interfered  and  commanded 
obedience  to  the  government  of  the  regents.  Every  thing 
went  on  prosperously  in  favour  of  this  great  object  of 
his  ambition.  He  managed  it  so  adroitly,  that  the  first 
official  proposal  for  the  marriage  emanated  from  the  Scottish 
parliament;  the  consent  of  the  infiint's  father  was  soon 
obtained;  the  pope  granted  the  necessary  dispensation, 
and  a  treaty  of  marriage  was  agreed  to,  which  nominally 
secured  the  Uberties  and  independence,  but  in  reality  left 
the  claim  to  feudal  superiority,  precisely  as  it  stood  before 
the  marriage  was  projected.  But  all  these  flattering  hopes 
were  suddmily  doatioyed  by  the  untimely  death  of  the  young 


queen  in  1290,  wbieh  opened  a  new  teene  of  strife  and 
calamity  to  Scotland. 

By  the  death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway,  the  posterity  of 
the  three  last  kings  of  Scotland  became  extinct,  and  the 
throne  became  the  possession  of  the  next  in  kin  or  lav. 
Thirteen  candidates  presented  themselves,  each  assertir^ 
the  claims  of  birth  and  consanguinity ;  but  Uie  pretensions 
of  the  majority  were  so  utteriy  groundless,  that  the  contest 
was  soon  reduced  to  two  oompmtora,  John  Baliol,  lord  of 
Galloway,  and  Robert  Bruce,  lord  of  Annandale.  The 
claims,  relative  and  direct,  of  these  two  noblemen  will  be 
seen  in  the  following  table  :-* 


Malcolm  IV.,  King, 
eldest  bretlier 
(bo  brae). 


WniUm.  King, 
SndbroUwr. 

Akzaader  II^  King. 


Alesaoder 


il. 


Owld.EarlorBi». 

tiBfdoo.  aid  brother, 

vhohadtlinB 

daagklen: 


I 


King. 


HwipHiel,  BUtfiled  Bris, 
UngofNomy, 

M argarat,  the  Maid  of 
Monrajr  (no  iMoe). 


1.  MaiganI,  mairied  Alan 
•fOalknray. 


I 


Dermgeld,  or  DervorgUle^  marriid 
JofanBaUoL 


9.lMlMlk.«iaCTfadEdicit    a.AAi. 


Robert 


L 


John  Baliol. 


This  table  shows  that  Baliol  was  the  grandson  of  the 
eldest  daughter;  Bruce  the  son  of  the  second  daughter: 
the  point  at  issue  therefore  was,  whether  the  epown  belonged 
of  right  to  the  representative  of  the  eldest  daughter,  thoueh 
more  remote  by  one  degree,  or  to  the  representative  of  tee 
second,  who  was  nearer  by  one  degree,— that  is,  in  &ct, 
whether  the  crown  descended  in  the  order  of  birth,  sooord- 
ing  to  the  modem  system  of  primogeniture,  or  was  here- 
ditary in  the  order  of  proximity  of  blood.  At  the  present 
day,  the  question  would  not  admit  of  any  dispute ;  hut  in 
the  unsettled  jurisprudence  of  a  barbarous  age  andcounlrjF, 
the  claims  appeared  to  be  so  equally  bahmeed,  that  a  deci- 
sion in  favour  of  Bruce  would  by  no  means  warrant  the 
imputation  of  deliberate  injustice.  The  claim  of  Edward  III. 
to  the  throne  of  France,  and  of  Ferdinand  of  Castile  to  the 
sovereigntjr  of  Aragon,  jar  much  more  violendy  with  our 
modem  principles  of  inheritance.  The  estates  of  Scotland 
were  either  afraid  or  unwilling  to  decide  between  the  com- 

Setitors,  and  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  dril  war,  very  pru- 
ently  determined  to  refer  tne  decision  of  the  controversy 
to  one  who  was  able  to  enforce  it— namely,  the  king  of 
England. 

It  does  not  belong  to  our  present  purpose  to  detail  the 
proceedings  by  means  of  which  Edwaird  I.  made  this  office 
of  arbiter  instramental  in  imposing  the  chains  of  feudal 
subjection  upon  Scotland.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present 
to  state  that,  though  Edward  deli|^hted  in  war,  and  consi- 
dered the  enlargement  of  his  dominiona  as  the  great  huainess 
of  a  sovereign,  he  was  extremely  partial  to  the  fomnlities 
—the  letter,  if  not  the  spirit— of  judicial  proceedings. 
Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  employed  bis 
alleged  feudal  superiori^  as  a  mere  means  towaids  suhju- 
gating  Scotland,  he  laboured  to  invest  the  proooedingi 
with  the  garb  of  judicial  deliberation  and  iiee  agency. 
The  declaration  which  he  compelled  tlie  esUtes  ef  Scotland 
to  subscribe  of  their  acts  (by  which  his  claim  as  lord  para- 
mount of  his  vassal  kingdom  of  ScoUand  was  acknowledged 
without  qualification)  being  whdllv  uninfluenced  hy  fear  or 
force— a  declaration  which  bears  tne  stamp  of  falsehood  on 
the  face  of  it — is  a  striking  instance  of  his  respect  for  the 
ibrms  and  external  observance  of  justice. 

After  a  tedious  inauiry  of  nearly  two  years*  duiation^the 
delegates  to  whom  the  English  king  referred  the  consider- 
ation, as  a  point  of  the  law  of  inheritance,  of  the  clainas  of  the 
several  competitors  to  the  vacant  throne,  made  their  report 
unanimously  in  favour  of  the  heir  of  the  eldest  daughter,  that 
is,  in  favour  of  primogeniture ;  and  accordingly  E<nrardgaY« 
judgment,  not  as  arbiter,  but  as  feudal  superior,  that  John 
Baliol,  as  the  heir  of  the  eldest  daughter,  should  reoeire  and 
have  seisin  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  and  all  iU  apper- 
tonenoef.    T|ii^  occurred  on  the  19t)i  of  ^ovemher,  1^2. 
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Nut  day  Baliol  twora  ibalty  to  the  king  of  England  in  these 
words — *  Hear  you  this,  my  lord  Edwwd,  king  of  England, 
and  sQfvereign  lord  of  the  realm  of  Scotland,  that  I,  John 
Baliol,  king  of  Sootlaad,  do  fealty  to  you  for  the  realm  of 
Scotland,  wliich  I  hold  and  claim  to  hold  of  you ;  that  I 
will  be  fkithfiil  and  loyal  to  you,  and  faith  and  loyalty  will 
bear  you  of  life  and  limb  and  worldly  honour  against  all  men 
that  may  hve  and  die ;  and  loyally  I  will  acknowledge  and 
loyally  perform  the  serrioes  that  are  due  to  you  for  the  afore- 
said kinj^om  of  Scotland,  so  help  me  God  and  these  holy 
gospels.  The  new  king  was  crowned  at  Scone  on  the  30th 
November,  and  again  went  through  the  ignominious  cere- 
mony of  vassalage  within  less  than  a  month  after  at  New- 
castle. It  is  but  right  to  add  that  the  estates  of  Scotland 
and  the  other  competitors,  with  Bruce  (the  namesake  and 
pnuidfether  of  the  hero  of  Bannockburn)  at  their  head,  had, 
m  the  first  stage  of  the  inquiry,  iuUy  acknowledged  Ed- 
ward's claim  as  lord  paramount;  so  that  BalioVs  oath  of 
fealty  afker  the  decision  in  his  favour  was  only  in  keeping 
with  the  whole  prooeedings.  In  point  of  fact,  Edward  in- 
terfered solely  with  a  view  to  asserting  his  feudal  supre- 
macy, and  would  have  asserted  it  by  force  if  necessary. 
For  this  he  has  been  fiercely  denounced  by  the  Scottish 
historians;  but  in  truth  with  more  patriotic  zeal  than 
soundness  of  reasoning.  The  claim  of  the  king  of  England's 
leudal  superiority  over  Scotland  was  of  long  standing,  fre- 
quently acknowledged,  and  though  oonstanuy  evaded,  very 
seldom  openly  denied ;  the  assertion  or  evasion  being  wholly 
an  affair  of  temporary  expediency,  depending  on  the  per- 
sonal influence  and  courage  of  the  king,  and  the  internal 
condition  of  either  kingdom  for  the  time. 

Edward's  object  in  causing  the  ceremony  of  homag^  to 
be  repeated  was  soon  seen.  A  number  of  petty  indignities 
soon  taught  the  new  vassal  king  of  Scotland  that  his  lord 
paramount  only  waited  a  pretext  to  seiiee  the  fief  into  his 
own  hands.  To  his  subjects  he  dared  not  look  for  the  means 
of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  feudal  subjection  thus  ignomi- 
niously  imposed  upon  him ;  for  the  mass  of  the  Scottish 
people  were  indignant  at  the  humiliating  position  to  which 
the  sordid  ambition  of  the  competitors  for  the  crown  had  re- 
duced their  oountry.  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Scot- 
tish king  to  his  superior  lord  were  eneouraged.  Every  suitor 
in  the  courts  of  Baliol  who  was  dissatisfied  with  his  judgment, 
found  in  Edward  a  willing  hearer ;  and  within  the  first  year 
of  his  reign  he  was  served  with  no  less  than  four  citations  to 
prove  the  legality  of  his  decisions  in  the  courts  of  the  lord 
paramount  It  was  in  vain  that  Baliol  reminded  the  Eng- 
lish monaieh  that  he  had  distinctly  covenanted  on  oath  at 
Bingham,  that  no  Scottish  subject  should  be  called  into  an 
English  court  to  answer  for  acts  done  in  Scotland.  Edward 
haughtily  replied,  that  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  at  Bing- 
ham applied  solely  to  his  son*s  projected  marriage  with  the 
Scottisn  princess,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  administer  even- 
handed  justice  to  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  of  his 
vassals.  Baliol  was  timid  and  weak  but  not  mean  in  spirit 
These  indignities  bitterly  mortified  him,  and  he  could  not 
bear  the  reproaches  of  his  people.  He  was  summoned  to 
answer  the  complaint  of  the  Earl  of  Fife  before  the  king 
of  England.  He  attended,  but  maintained  that  he  was  not 
bound  to  answer  the  appellant ;  that  it  was  a  matter  which 
regarded  the  rights  of  the  crown ;  and  that  he  dared  not 
answer  without  the  advioe  of  the  good  men  of  his  realm. 
He  was  reminded  of  his  oath  of  fealty,  but  told  that  he 
might  have  time  to  consult  his  council.  He  replied  that 
he  would  not  ask  for  either  time  or  adjournment.  Judg- 
ment for  contempt  and  disobedience  to  the  authority  of  his 
feudal  superior  was  formally  given  against  him  by  the 
English  court,  which  he,  however,  continued  to  ward  off  by 
requesting  permission  to  consult  his  suhjects.  War  en- 
sued, and  he  lost  his  kingdom  before  the  judgment  was 
acted  upon. 

In  1295  war  broke  out  between  France  and  England. 
The  estates  of  Scotland  eagerly  caught  at  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  of  asserting  the  independence  of  their  country, 
and  prevailed  upon  Baliol  to  conclude  an  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive  witn  the  French  monarch.  The  management 
of  this  was  intrusted  to  a  committee  of  nobles,  the  nation 
having  no  confidence  either  in  Baliol's  patriotism  or  wisdom. 
Edwara  made  extensive  preparations  for  chastising  his  re- 
bellious vassals.  He  first  cited  Baliol  to  aopear  before  him 
at  Newcastle.  The  summons  was  unattended  to,  the  Scot- 
tish barons  detaining  their  king  in  a  kind  of  honourable 
captiri^  in  the  highlands.    This  was  in  March,    On  tl^e 


5th  of  April  Baliol  sent  to  the  English  monarch  a  formal 
renunciation  of  homage  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his 
barons.  '  Felon  fool !'  exclaimed  Edward,  in  a  tone  of 
scornful  pity,  *  but  since  he  will  not  come  to  us,  we  will  go 
to  him.'  The  usual  fortune  of  the  English  arms  prevailed : 
the  Scotch  were  everywhere  defeated ;  and  the  unfortunate 
Baliol  was  compelled  to  perform  the  most  humiliating  acts 
of  feudal  penance.  Mounted  on  a  galloway,  and  bearing  a 
white  wand,  the  emblem  of  vassalage,  he  met  his  offended 
sovereign,  and  after  expressing  his  sorrow  for  his  alliance 
with  the  French  king  and  rebellion  against  his  liege  lord,  he 
was  compelled  to  sign  an  instrument,  in  which  he  acknow- 
ledged the  right  of  the  superior  lord  to  enter  into  possession 
of  his  fee  after  the  renunciation  of  honrage,  and  transferred 
to  him  the  fealty  which  the  Scottish  barons  and  freeholders 
had  sworn  to  himself.  This  formal  surrender  of  his  king- 
dom of  Scotland  took  place  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1296,  jus'c 
four  years  after  his  accession. 

Edward  8  treatment  of  the  deposed  monarch  was  indul- 
gent, and  showed  that  he  regarded  him  as  a  mere  puppet  of 
royalty  in  the  hands  of  the  lords  of  his  council,  who  ori- 
ginated and  conducted  the  war.  From  Kincardine,  where 
he  signed  the  act  of  abdication,  he  was  transferred,  with  his 
son  Edward  Baliol,  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he  re- 
sided for  three  years,  with  some  state,  and  the  liberty  of  a 
circle  of  twenty  m^les.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  serious  in  saying  that  he  parted  with  his  crown  without 
regret,  and  that  he  lonc^ed  to  lead  a  private  life  on  his  patri- 
monial estates  in  Normandy.  His  wishes  were  gratified  in 
1299,  three  years  after  his  abdication.  He  solemnly  pledged 
himself  never  more  to  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland  ; 
and  the  pope  having  become  surety  for  the  performance  of 
his  promise,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to.  Normandy, 
where  he  lived  in  obscurity,  and  apparently  forgotten,  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  1314,  just  after  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn. 

Baliol  is  usually  held  up  to  scorn  by  Scottish  nistorians 
as  a  mean-spirited  prince*  who  purchased  the  empty  honours 
of  a  throne  at  the  expense  of  his  country  and  independence. 
But  it  required  much  more  firmness  and  ability  than  he 
possessed,  and  a  much  more  favourable  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances than  attended  his  elevation,  to  defeat  the  ambi- 
tious designs  of  his  powerful  neighbour,  and  wield  the 
sceptre  of  Scotland  in  the  unsettled  times  in  which  he  lived. 
'  To  me,*  says  Dr.  Lingard,  '  he  appears  as .  deserving  of 
pity  as  of  blame.*  The  contemptuous  epithet  Toom  Tabard, 
*  Empty  Jacket,*  bears  significant  testimony  to  the  estima- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  by  his  countrymen. 

(Hemingford's  Hist,  and  Ry  mer's  Foedera;  Lord  Hailes's 
AnnaU;  Ty tier's  History  of  Scotland;  and  Lingard's /fi>- 
tory  ^f  England,  The  article  ' Baliol*  in  the  Biographia 
Briiannica^  compiled  with  unusual  care  and  researcn,  is 
worth  consulting.) 

B.^LLIOL,  01  BALIOL,  EDWARD,  shared  his  father's 
captivity  in  the  Tower,  and  accompanied  him  to  his  paternal 
residence  in  Normandy.  With  the  exception  of  his  visits  to 
the  English  court  in  1324  (when  he  Was  invited  over  by 
Edward  II.  with  a  view  to  intimidate  Robert  Bruce),  and  in 
1327,  it  would  appear  that  he  led  a  life  of  retirement  in 
Normandy  till  the  year  1332,  when  we  find  him  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  enterprise  of  the  Lords  Wake,  Beaumont, 
and  other '  querellours'  (as  the  disinherited  lords  were  called), 
to  take  forcible  possession  of  their  forfeited  estates  in  Scot- 
land. Many  of  the  Anglo-Norman  barons  possessed  estates 
both  in  Scotland  and  England ;  and  during  the  war  between 
the  Bruce  and  the  English  kings,  which  ended  in  favour 
of  the  former,  their  estates  were  seized  by  both  the  belli- 
((crents.  An  express  clause,  however,  in  the  treaty  of 
Northampton  in  1327,  restored  the  forfeited  Scottish  estates 
of  the  English  Lords  Percy,  Wake,  and  Beaumont ;  and 
under  the  sanction  of  this  clamie,  the  last  two  noblemen,  alter 
having  in  vain  claimed  its  fulfilment  from  the  regent  and 
parliament  of  Scotland,  determined  to  assert  their  rights  by 
force  of  arms.  Edward  Baliol  was  readily  induced  to  join 
the  enterprise, — ur^red  by  an  adventurous  spirit,  and  the 
recollection  that  his  interests  were  most  afiected  by  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  in  Scotland. 

The  force  collected  by  these  adventurers  for  the  invasion 
of  a  kingdom  flushed  with  the  recollection  of  the  victory  of 
Bannockburn  and  with  newly-won  independence,  did  not 
exceed  300  horse  and  a  few  foot  soldiers.  With  this  small 
body  Baliol  and  his  associates  set  sail  from  Jlavenspur  on  the 
Huo^ber — then  a  port  of  consequence,  now  a  range  of  bands. 
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dry  St  low  water— having  been  ]iiohibited  by  Edward  III. 
(who,  however*  covertly  sanctioned  the  enterprise)  from 
marohing  armed  men  through  the  northern  counties,  or  per* 
petrating  any  act  which  could  be  deemed  a  violation  of  tbii 

Eeaoe  between  the  two  kingdoms.  The  progress  of  this 
andfbl  of  invaders  reads  like  romance.  They  entered  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  landed  at  Kinghorn  in  Fifeshire,  defeated 
the  Earl  of  Fife,  and,  with  an  increased  force  not  ex- 
ceeding altogether  3U00  men,  marched  boldly  across  the 
country  to  meet  an  enemy  at  least  ten  times  more  nu- 
merous than  themselves.  The  army  of  Baliol  encamped 
near  Forteviot,  with  the  river  Earn  in  its  front.  On  the 
opposite  bank  the  Earl  of  Mar  lay  encamped  with  a  force  of 
from  30,000  to  40,000  men ;  while  a  second  army  lay  within 
eight  miles  of  Baliors  flank.  His  situation  was  desperate ; 
and  he  relieved  himself  from  it  by  a  resolution  as  d^nserate. 
In  the  dead  of  night  the  English  force  crossed  the  Earn  at 
a  point  where  it  was  fordable,  and  attacked  the  sleeping  and 
defenceless  Scots  before  they  were  aware  of  their  anproach. 
The  carnage  was  dreadful:  13,000  Scots,  including  the  Earls 
of  Mar  and  Moray,  and  many  knights  and  barons,  lay  dead 
on  Dufftin  Moor,  the  scene  of  battle ;  while  the  loss  of  the 
English,  as  at  the  memorable  field  of  Cressy,  did  not  exceed 
a  few  gentlemen  and  foot  soldiers.  From  Dufilin  Moor 
Baliul  and  his  cx)nfederate  barons  hastened  to  Perth,  where 
he  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  £arl  of  March,  the 
commander  of  the  army  that  lay  on  bis  left  flank  when 
encamped  at  the  Earn.  This  force  having  been  dispersed, 
the  antient  followers  of  his  family,  and  all  persons  disaf- 
fected to  the  family  of  Bruce,  crowded  to  his  standard,  and 
he  was  crowned  king  of  Scotland  at  Scone,  on  the  34th  of 
September,  only  seven  weeks  from  the  day  of  his  landing 
Ht  Kinghorn. 

i»o  rapid  a  conquest,  with  means  so  disproportionate  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  result,  was  only  equalled  by  the  sud- 
denness with  which  it  was  overturned.  Baliol  having  pri- 
vately renewed  to  Edward  III.  all  the  forms  df  &udal 
subjugation  imposed  on  his  father  by  the  first  Edward, 
and  concluded  an  armistice  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
kingdom  by  a  convention  of  the  states,  lay  carelessly  en- 
camped at  Annan,  where  he  was  surprised  by  a  body  of 
horse  commanded  by  the  young  Earl  of  Moray,  brother  to 
the  Earl  who  fell  at  Dufflin,  and  with  difficulty  escaped 
half  naked  to  the  English  Marches,  once  more  an  exile 
and  a  fugitive.  This  event  occurred  on  the  1 6th  December, 
wilhin  less  than  three  months  from  the  date  of  his  coro- 
nation. 

Edward  III.  promptly  interfered  in  favour  of  bis  vassal ; 
and  the  battle  pf  Halidon  Hill,  July  10, 1833,  again  placed 
Edward  Baliol  on  the  throne  of  Scotland.  The  loss  of 
the  Scots  in  this  action  was  so  great  as  to  be  deemed  irre- 
coverable, and  probably  Baliol's  seat  would  have  been  firm 
bad  he  not  outraged  the  national  feelings  by  the  extent 
of  his  concessions  to  his  royal  benefactor.  Tlie  obligation 
of  homage  and  feudal  service  to  the  king  of  England  was 
undertaken  in  the  fullest  terms.  The  town  of  Berwick  was 
given  up  to  him,  and  Baliol  by  a  solemn  instrument  made 
an  absolute  surrender  of  the  fertile  provinces  of  Berwick- 
shire, Roxburghshire,  Selkirkshire,  Peeblesbire,  and  Dum- 
frieshire,  together  with  the  Lothians.  The  price  which  he 
thus  paid  for  a  mutilated  sovereignty  proved  his  un worthi- 
ness to  hold  it.  The  nation  turned  with  disgust  from  him 
to  David,  the  infant  son  of  Robert  Bruce. 

It  would  be  a  tedious  and  unprofitable  task  to  detail  the 
various  fbrtunes  of  Edward  Baliol  till  his  final  expulsion 
from  the  throne  of  Scotland.  So  long  as  he  was  supported 
by  the  king  of  England  he  exercised  a  nominal  sovereignty, 
but  the  moment  the  pressure  of  that  monarch* s  iron  hand 
was  withdrawn,  the  deep-rooted  hatred  of  the  Scots  against 
their  vassal  king  broke  out  into  fresh  acts  of  resistance. 
Baliol  himself  placed  so  little  reliance  on  his  subjects,  that 
he  fled  to  England  at  every  reverse  of  fortune.  The  feel- 
ings of  the  bulk  of  the  Scottish  nation  towards  his  person 
are  forcibly  portrayed  by  an  old  historian  quoted  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  {Hist.  Scotland,  Cab.  Cycl.)  *  If  you  asked 
h  grown-up  person  who  was  his  king,  he  dared  make  no 
other  answer  save  by  naming  Edward  Baliol,  while  the 
undissembling  frankness  of  childhood  answered  the  same 
question  with  the  name  of  David  Bruce.* 

In  this  manner  Baliol  contrived  for  some  years  to 
struggle  against  the  obstinacy  of  his  opponents,  and  the 
lukewarmness  and  perfidy  of  his  adherents.  In  1334  he 
was  compelled  to  fly.  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  between 


the  moat  powerfiil  of  hia  confederate  bawna.  He  wu  uoa 
after  restored  by  the  arms  of  hia  feudal  master.  Next 
year  Edward  III.  again  marched  an  army  into  Scotland, 
fbr  the  double  purpose  of  sustaining  his  Vassal  aad  se- 
curing the  territories  which  had  been  ceded  to  him.  For 
tunately  for  Scotland,  the  power  and  ambition  of  this  war- 
like and  abla  monarch  were  soon  after  allured  by  a  mora 
splendid  priie,  the  conquest  of  France,  which  mainly  en- 
grossed his  attention  and  resources  fbr  several  years;  duriof^ 
which,  fortress  after  fortress  fell  fVom  the  hands  of  Balid, 
and  the  cause  of  King  David,  the  heir  of  Bruce,  daily  ac- 
quired strength. 

In  1355  Edward  III.  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  in 
terruptions  which  the  Scottish  wars  had  constantly  offered 
to  his  operations  in  Franoe.    He  marched  an  immense 
army,  composed,  in  great  part,  of  the  victorious  veterans  in 
the  French  wars,  with  a  view  of  effecting  a  final  conquest  of 
the  kingdom,  and  annexing  it,  as  Edward  I.  had  annexed 
Wales,  to  the  larger  and  richer  portion  of  the  island.    At  a 
preliminsurv  step  he  purchased  Baliol's  rights  to  the  Scottish 
throne.    This  was  easily  arranged.    In  point  of  fact  Baliol 
had  ceased  to  exercise  the  functions  of  royalty  since  1S41, 
when  King  David  ventured  to  visit  his  kingdom ;  and,  ad* 
vanced  in  years,  and  without  ohildren  or  near  of  kin  to  in- 
herit, he  gladly  exchanged  tlie  phantom  of  sovereignty  for  the 
retirement  and  calm  suitable  to  the  evening  of  hfe.    He 
appeared  before  Edward  attined  in  all  the  symbols  of  royalty, 
and  fbrmally  divesting  himself  of  them,  and  laying  his  golden 
crown  at  the  feet  of  the  English  king,  ceded  to  him  all  ri((ht, 
title,  and  interest  which  he  had  or  might  claim  to  the  sove* 
reignty  of  Scotland.     For  the  surrender  of  a  barren  and 
disputed  title  he  received  a  present  of  5000  marks,  and  an 
yearly  annuity  of  2000/.  sterling.    *  With  this  splendid  in- 
oomo  (we  quote  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Hist.  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p. 
206)  Edward  Baliol  retired  into  privacy  and  obscurity,  and 
is  never  again  mentioned  in  history.    The  spirit  of  enter- 
prise which  dictated  the  invasion  of  Scotland  in  1332,  and 
the  adventurous  attack  upon  the  Scottish  encampment  at 
DufHin  Moor,  shows  itself  in  no  other  part  of  his  condurt, 
which  may  lead  us  to  think  that  an  attempt  so  daring  was 
no  suggestion  of  his  own  mind,  but  breathed  into  it  by  the 
oounsels  of  some  master  spirit  amons  hia  counsellors.    In 
battle  he  showed  the  bravery  of  a  soldier,  but  in  other  re- 
spects he  never  seems  to  have  disnlayed  talents,  whether  in 
war  or  peace.*    He  died  childless  at  Doneaster,  in  the  year 
1363 ;  and  with  him  ended  the  line  of  Baliol. 

BALLIOL  COLLEGE,  Oxford.  The  founder  of  ihi« 
college  was  John  Balliol,  or  de  6alliol,  of  Barnard*s  Castle, 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  a  man  of  great  opulence  and  power 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  a  steady  adherent  to  Kin;; 
Henry  III.  in  all  his  wars  and  contests.  The  wealth  and 
political  consequence  of  John  de  Balliol  were  dignified  by 
a  love  of  learning  and  a  benevolence  of  disposition  ^hirh, 
about  the  year  1263  (or  1268,  as  Wood  thinks),  induced 
him  to  maintain  certain  poor  scholars  of  Oxford,  in  number 
sixteen,  by  exhibitions,  probably  with  a  view  to  a  more 
permanent  establishment.  On  his  death,  in  1 269,  he  recom- 
mended the  objects  of  his  bounty  to  his  lady  and  his  ex* 
ecutors  only,  leaving  no  written  deed  or  authority  fbr  their 
support.  As  what  he  had  previously  given  was  from  his 
personal  estate,  now  in  other  hands,  the  care  of  them  vould, 
in  all  probability,  have  ceased,  had  not  his  widow,  who  is 
styled  the  Lady  Dervorgille,  been  persuaded  to  fulfil  bis 
intention  in  the  most  honourable  manner  by  taking  u|x>n 
herself  their  future  maintenance.  Her  principal  adnser  in 
this  business  is  said  to  have  been  Richard  Slickbui}',  a 
minoritc  friar,  her  confessor. 

The  first  step  which  the  Lady  Dervorgille  took  was  to 
hire  a  house  in  what  was  then  Horsemen ger  Lane,  al^r- 
wards  called  Canditch,  in  St.  Mary  Magdalen's  parish,  and 
on  the  site  where  part  of  the  present  college  stands;  and 
being  aided  in  the  design  by  her  husband's  executors,  she 
continued  the  provision  which  he  had  allotted.  In  12d2  she 
gave  them  statutes  under  her  seal,  and  appointed  Hugh  de 
HartipoU  and  William  de  Menyle  their  procurators  or 
governors ;  beside  whom  they  were  also  allowed  to  choo»e 
a  Principal,  subordinate  to  the  procurators.  In  12S4  she 
purchased  a  tenement  of  a  citizen  of  Oxford,  called  Mary's 
Hall,  as  a  perpetual  settlement  for  the  principal  and  scholars 
of  the  house  of  Balliol.  This  edifice,  after  receiving  suitable 
.repairs  and  additions,  was  called  New  Balliol  Hall;  the 
former  residence  of  the  scholars  then  beginning  to  receive  the 
name  of  Old  BalUol  Hall.    In  the  same  year  ihe  made  orer 
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wrtom  lands  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  the  greater 
part  of  which  were  afterwards  lost.  The  fbundation,  how- 
vwr,  wan,  about  this  time,  confirmed  by  Oliver,  Bishop  of 
Liiiroln,  and  by  John  Balliol,  the  founder's  son,  afterwards 
the  ill  fated  King  of  Scotland. 

The  revenues  of  this  college  were  at  first  Tery  small, 
yielding  only  eight-pence  per  week  to  each  scholar,  or 
'Hi.  98.  4d.  for  the  whole  per  annum,  which  was  soon  found 
insufficient.  A  number  of  benefactors,  however,  promoted 
tbf  purposes  of  the  founder  by  enriching  the  establishment 
vitb  gifts  of  land,  money,  and  church  livings.  In  1294 
Hugh  de  Wychen broke  or  de  Wyer  gave  the  advowson  of  St. 
Lawrence  Jewry,  London,  and  some  other  property  in  that 
I^arish.  In  1310  Hugh  de  Warkenby,  principal,  and  William 
de  Gotham,  a  fellow  of  the  college,  gave  four  messuages 
iu  School  Street,  Oxford,  for  the  suppcnt  of  a  chaplain  to 
officiate  in  the  oratort,  which  had  been  provided  a  few  years 
before.  In  1320  Ricnard  de  Hunsingore  gave  a*  tenement 
in  Oxford,  in  6%.  John's  parish,  trfaich  is  now  part  of  Alban 
Hall,  and  some  lands.  But  as  with  all  these  he\p%  the 
scholars  had  ho  mote,  weekly,  ^n  the  eight-penoe  before 
mentioned,  and  that  no  longer  than  until  they  became  Mas- 
ters of  Arts,  many  of  them  were  obliged  to  relinquish  their 
studies,  and  even  to  follow  mechanic^  tMdes  for  a  main- 
tenance. 

The  first  benefiictor  who  istepned  forward  to  relieve  them 
in  this  distress,  and  to  support  the  college,  was  Bur  William 
Felton,  knight,  who,  about,  the  year  1340,  gave  them  the 
rectory  and  manor  of  Alboldesly,  or  Abbotsley,  in  Hunting- 
donshire ;  and  Pope  Clement,  who  confirmed  Sir  William 
Felton's  gift,  joined  with  him  likewise  in  introducing  a  Tegu- 
lation,  that  the  fellows  might  keep  their  place,  even  after 
becoming  masters  or  doctors,  until  they  succeeded  to  a 
living.  About  the  same  time,  both  their  humbers  and  re- 
venues were  augmented  by  the  bountv  of  Sir  Philin  Somer- 
yyk,  of  Wykenore,  in  Staffordshire,  who  gave  the  church  of 
Long  Benton,  with  lands  in  the  county  of  Northumberland, 
for  the  maintenance  of  six  scholars,  who  were  to  be  chosen 
by  the  sixteen  fellows  already  belonging  to  the  college,  and 
to  be  natives  of  the  places  nearest  to  the  estates  he  made 
over  to  them,  and  such  as  were  the  poorest  and  of  the  most 
promising  abilities.  This  benefaction  was  accounted  so 
considerable  as  to  givis  Sir  Philip  the  privilege  of  intro- 
ducing a  new  body  of  statutes,  the  principal  articles  of  which 
were,  that  the  society  should  choose  out  of  their  number 
one  who  should  govern  all  the  house,  he  and  his  successors 
to  be  always  called  by  the  name  of  Master;  that  after 
the  election  be  should  be  presented  first  to  the  lords  of 
the  manor  of  Wykenore,  if  of  the  posterity  of  Sir  Philip 
Somervyle ;  secondly,  to  the  chancellor  of  the  university  ; 
thirdly,  to  the  guardian  or  warden  of  Durham  College,  Ox- 
ford ;  and  lastly,  to  the  extrinsic  masters  of  this  college,  who 
were  to  confirm  the  election,  and  make  him  swear  to  main- 
tain the  statutes,  &c.,  of  Sir  Philip  Somervyle.  Other 
regulations  were  introduced  respecting  their  studies,  and  the 
weekly  allowance  Of  the  fellows  and  scholars  was  raised  to 
11(/.,  which,  in  case  of  deamess  of  victuals,  might  be  in- 
creased to  If.  3^.  These  new  statutes  were  dated  October 
18,  1340,  and  were  confirmed  by  Aungerville,  bishop  of 
Durham,  and  by  Edward  Balliol,  king  of  Scotland. 

Two  years  after,  Thomas  Cave,  rector  of  Welwykfe,  in 
Yorkshire,  left  1 00/.  for  the  purchase  of  benefices  in  Lin- 
colnshire, out  of  the  profits  of  ^hich  the  number  of  scholars 
was  to  be  increased.  William  Brocklesby,  clerk,  to  whose 
care  this  money  was  entrusted,  purchased,  in  1343,  the 
livings  of  Fillingham,  Riseholme,  and  Brockleby  or  Brat- 
tleby,  which  were  settled  on  the  college ;  but  it  does  not 
sppear  what  number  of  scholars  was  added.  Their  number, 
ftt  all  times,  seems  to  have  been  regulated  by  the  state  of 
their  revenues,  and  to  have  fluctuate  accordingly ;  and  it 
was  wisely  provided  that  the  number  of  scholars  on  an  v  par- 
ticular foundation  should  be  reduced,  if  that  foundation 
proved  ir»adequate  to  their  maintenance,  and  thus  any  in- 
frLno;einent  on  tbe  general  revenues  or  other  foundations  of 
the  college  was  prevented. 

In  J  364,  Simon  de  Sudburv,  then  bishop  of  London,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Canterbury,  gave  this  society  a  new 
body  of  statutes,  which  continued  in  force  till  1507;  when, 
in  consequence  of  an  application  of  the  masters  and  scho- 
lars to  Pope  Julius  II.,  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and 
Carliale,  Fox  and  Sever,  drew  up  another  body  of  statutes, 
limiting  the  number  of  fellows  to  ten,  who  were  all  to  study 
divinity,  and  enter  into  holy  orders  after  some  years'  stand- 


ing in  the  degree  of  master.  Each  fbllow  waa  to  hav«  th« 
presentation  of  one  scholar,  and  the  master  two,  who  were 
to  serve  the  master  and  feUows  consistently  with  the  pro- 
secution of  their  studies.  Of  the  fellows,  two  were  to  be 
priests  perpetually  ofitciating  in  the  chapel,  and  two  were 
to  be  deans,  and  two  bursars,  annually  chosen.  The  eiuct 
number  therefore,  at  thia  time^  was  one  master,  ten  feiiowa, 
and  twelve  scholars. 

This  number  was  atterwoirda  increased  by  lands  be- 
queathed  in  1522  by  Thomas  Harrope,  or  Harrowe,  rector  of 
Hasely,  in  Oxfordshire ;  and  in  1566,  Dr.  John  Bell,  bishop 
of  Worcester,  who  died  in  that  year,  founded  two  exhibiltona 
for  youths  bom  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  on  certain 
lands  in  the  parish  of  Clerkenwell,  London.  William  Ham- 
mond, esq.,  of  Guildford,  in  Surrey,  and  some  time  mayor 
of  that  place,  who  died  in  1575,  bequeathed  100/.  per  an- 
num ;  but  no  more  of  that  legacy  was  recovered  than  the 
principal  sum  of  200f ,  with  which  the  society  purchased 
Hammond  Hall,  afterwards  called  Hammond's  Lodginga, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  college. 

At  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Elixabeth*8  reign,  Peter 
Blundell,  of  Tiverton,  in  Devonshire,  clothier,  who  died  in 
1601,  gave  two-thirds  of  2000/.  for  founding  six  scholar- 
ships in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  be  filled  by  youths  from 
the  grammar-school  of  Tiverton,  which  he  had  endowed  ; 
and  a  third  part  of  this  money  was  laid  out  on  lands  in  Ox- 
fordshire for  the  maintenance  of  one  fellow  and  one  scholar 
in  this  college.  One  fellow  and  one  scholar  were  appointed 
in  1615,  and  another  fellowship  and  scholarship  added  by 
the  representatives  of  Blundell's  executors  in  1676.  In  1605, 
Mrs.  Mary  Dunch,  wife  of  William  Dunch,  of  Brightwell,  in 
Berkshire,  gave  an  annuity  of  10/.  charged  upon  North 
Morton,  in  Berkshire,  for  the  maintenance  of  one  scholar. 
John  Browne,  B.D.,  vicar  of  Basingstoke,  founded  an  exhi- 
bition here,  for  youths  fVom  that  place.  In  1620,  Lady 
Elizabeth  Periam,  of  Greenland,  in  Berkshire,  widow  of  Sir 
William  Periam,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  (and 
sister  of  Lord  Bacon),  founded  a  fellowship  and  two  scholar- 
ships, the  scholars  to  enjoy  their  places  three  years  after 
they  had  proceeded  B.A.  Dr.  John  Warner,  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, gave,  in  1666,  part  of  the  profits  of  his  manor  of 
Swavton,  in  Lincolnshire,  for  the  maintenance  here  of  four 
scholars  of  the  Scotch  nation,  to  be  chosen  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Ro- 
Chester.  Each  was  to  have  20/.  yearly  until  M.A.,  when 
they  were  to  return  to  their  own  country,  in  holy  orders. 
Owing  to  some  demur  on  the  part  of  the  college,  these 
scholars  were  first  placed  in  Gloucester  Hall  (now  Worcester 
College),  and  there  was  a  design  to  have  made  that  a  college 
for  their  use ;  but  in  the  mastership  of  Dr.  Tnomas  (^od, 
in  1672,  they  were  removed  hither ;  and  the  futid  tor  Scotch 
scholars  was  soon  increased  by  the  liberahty  of  John  Snell, 
esq.,  who  gave  the  manor  of  Ufflon,  in  Warwickshire,  fot 
that  purpose.  Mr.  Snell  was  a  native  of  the  county  of  Ayr, 
in  Scotland,  and  educated  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
He  died  in  1679,  and  left  the  estate  at  Uffton  for  the  main- 
tenance Of  Certain  Scotch  scholars  in  such  college  or  hall  of 
Oxford  as  should  be  chosen  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the 
Provost  of  Queen's,  the  Master  of  Balliol,  and  the  President 
of  St.  John's,  and  their  choice  fell  upon  Balliol.  The  estate 
was  then  valued  at  450/.  per  annum,  which,  after  a  certain 
number  of  Years,  and  money  expended  thence,  was  to  be 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  not  more  than  twelve,  nor  under 
five  scholars,  to  be  chosen  ttom  Glasgow  College,  from  such 
as  had  passed  three  years  there,  or  two  at  the  least,  and  one 
or  two  in  some  other  college. 

The  latest  considerable  benefkction  to  this  college  is  that 
of  Mrs.  Jane  Williams,  who,  in  accoidance  with  the  bene- 
volent design  of  her  husband,  formerly  a  fellow  of  the 
college,  bequeathed,  in  1B30,  an  estate,  of  which  the  annual 
proceeds  are  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  advowsons,  or 
the  augmentations  of  small  livings  already  belonging  to  the 
society. 

The  actual  society  of  Balliol  College  at  present  consists 
of  a  master,  twelve  fellows,  and  fourteen  scholars.  Of  these, 
nine  fellows  and  ten  scholars  are  on  the  old  foundation ; 
and  their  fellowships  and  scholarships,  together  with  the 
fellowship  and  two  scholarships  of  Lady  Periam's  founda- 
tion, are  all  open  to  candidates,  without  regard  to  the  place 
of  their  birth,  residence,  or  education.  The  nomination  to 
the  two  fellowships  and  two  scholarships  supplied  from 
Tiverton  school  is  vested  in  the  feofiees  of  Blundeirs  lands. 
The  number  of  members,  resident  and  non-resident,  upon 
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tile  college  books,  according  to  tbe  Oxford  Calendar  for 
1834,  is  277. 

The  master  and  fellows  of  this  college,  by  their  statutes, 
enjoy  the  singular  privilege  of  electing  their  own  visitor. 
The  present  visitor  is  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Since  its  foundation,  Balliol  College  has  been  governed  by 
two  procuratoTi,  eight  principals  or  wardens,  and  forty-two 
masteri.  Among  the  last,  John  Wickliife,  the  reformer,  is 
perhaps  tbe  most  eminent.  He  is  mentioned  as  master  in 
A.D.  1361.  Another  was  Brookes,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  one 
of  Cranmer*s  judges.  Dr.  Henry  Savage,  who  was  chosen 
master  during  the  usurpation,  but  conformed  afterwards, 
published  a  work  entitled  BaUiofergus,  or  a  Commentary 
upon  the  Foundation,  Founders,  and  Affairs  of  Balliol 
College,  4to.,  1668.  It  is  a  work  in  no  great  estimation. 
The  present  master  is  Richard  Jenkyns,  I>.D.,  elected  in 
1819. 

Among  tbe  more  eminent  members  of  tbis  college  are 
enumerated  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  first  founder 
of  a  public  library  at  Oxford;  John  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester, /.  Edward  IV. ;  Ross  of  Warwick,  the  historian ; 
Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  favourite  of  Henry 
VII. ;  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  Durham ;  Lord  Keeper  Coventry ; 
Parsons,  the  celebrated  Jesuit ;  Tobias  Crisp,  rq;>uted  founder 
of  tbe  sect  of  Antinomians ;  John  Evelyn ;  Gregory,  Keil, 
and  Bradley,  mathematicians  and  astronomers;  James 
West,  President  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  Douglas,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury. 

The  Church  livings  in  the  patronage  of  tbis  Society  are, 
the  rectory  and  the  vicarage  of  Duloe,  in  Cornwall ;  the 
vicarage  of  Beere  Regis,  in  Dorsetshire;  the  rectories  of 
All  Saints,  St.  Leonard,  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  the  curacv  of  St.  Botolpb,  at  Colchester,  in  Essex ;  the 
vicarage  of  Marks  Tey,  and  tbe  rectory  of  Tendrins,  in 
Essex ;  the  vicarage  of  Abbotesley,  in  Huntingdonshire ; 
the  rectories  of  Brattleby,  Fillingham,  and  Rysolme,  in 
Lincolnshire ;  the  alternate  presentation,  with  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Lawrence 
Jewiy,  and  the  rectory  of  St,  Marv  Magdalen,  Milk-street, 
in  London;  the  vicarage  of  Mickle  or  Ii)ng  Benton,  in 
Northumberland ;  and  the  rectories  of  Culfe  or  Kilve  cum 
Stringston,  Huntspill,  and  Timbsbury,  in  Northumberland. 

The  more  antient  parts  of  the  buildings  of  this  college 
have  been  so  completely  changed  by  successive  alterations, 
made  in  the  course  of  dve  centurieSt  that  it  would  be  idle 
now  to  attempt  to  identify  the  original  '  refectory,  kitchen, 
nuthouses,  and  walks,*  ascribed  by  Wood  to  the  lady  Denor- 
^ille,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  appears, 
liowever.  that  old  Balliol  Hall  stood  westward  on  the  ground 
afterwards  occupied  by  Hammond's  Lodgings ;  and  that 
Mary's  Hall,  to  which  the  society  soon  removed,  called  for 
some  time  New  Balliol  Hall,  was  situated  at  the  S.W.  corner 
of  the  present  quadrangle. 

The  oldest  part  of  the  quadranele,  as  it  stood  in  Wood's 
time,  was  supposed  by  him  to  be  mo  east  side,  having  been 
partly  rebuilt  about  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  The  whole  of 
this,  together  with  the  south  side  as  far  as  the  tower,  was 
«ither  rebuilt  or  recased  about  a  century  ago,  by  the  aid  of 
contributions  from  several  benefactors,  among  the  principal 
of  whom  were  Dr.  Henry  Compton,  Bishop  of  London, 
Visitor  of  the  College ;  John  RadcUfie.  M.D. ;  and  Sir  E. 
Turner.  Nearly  about  the  same  period  was  erected,  in  the 
western  extremity  of  the  college,  facing  Magdalen  parish 
church,  a  building  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Bristol  Building,  &ing  intended  for  the  accommodation  of 
certain  exhibitioners  from  that  city  :  the  plan,  however,  for 
that  purpose,  then  in  contemplation,  was  never  carried  into 
effect.  The  front  of  this  building  was  cased  with  Bath 
atone  in  1826,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  adjoining  new 
building  then  just  finished  on  the  north  side ;  that  on  the 
south  was  erected  in  1769,  from  a  design  of  Henry  Keene, 
architect,  upon  the  site  of  some  old  buildings,  supposed  to 
liave  been  formerly  St  Margaret's  Hall.  This  was  done 
chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  Kev.  Henry  Fisher,  who  con- 
tributed 3000/.  toward  the  work:  he  had  been  formerly 
fellow  of  tbe  college,  and  vicar  of  Beere  Regis,  Dorset, 
where  an  inscription  is  to  be  found  over  his  grave,  similar 
to  that  which,  by  his  own  order,  was  placed  on  the  build- 
ing raised  by  his  benefaction :  vbrbw,  NOif  am^livs — 
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In  1825,  several  sets  of  rooms  contiguous  to  the  Bristol 
Building  were  pulled  down  ;  and  upon  their  site  was 
erected,  by  the  masters  and  fellows,  an  edifice  containing 


twelve  sets  of  commodious  roomfl :  the  eleyition  and  plan 
by  Greorge  Basevi,  architect 

The  College  Hall,  which  is  on  the  west  side  of  tbe  quad- 
rangle, was  originally  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YI. ;  but 
the  present  interior  is  modem. 

The  interior  of  the  Library  was  rebuilt  about  tbe  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  by  Wyat,  in  imitation  of  the 
Gothic  style. 

The  Chapel  was  built  between  1^21  and  1529.  In  one  of 
the  windows  on  the  south  side  is  the  story  of  Hezekiah's 
sickness  and  recovery,  by  Bernard  Van  Linge,  dated  1637. 

(See  Wood's  Hist  of  the  Colleges  and  Halls  qf  Oxford, 
by  Gutch,  4to..  Oxf.  1786,  pp.  70-103  ;  Chahnerss Hist.of 
t/ie  Univ.  of  Oxford,  Svo.,  Oxf.  1810,  vol  L  pp.  43-61; 
Memorials  of  Oj^ord,  by  I^.  Ingram,  4to. ;  and  the  Osford 
Univ,  Calendar,  12mo.,  1834.) 

BALLISTIC  PENDULUM,  a  heavr  wooden  pendu- 
lum, in  section  like  a  gardeners  snade ;  the  lower  nort  is  a 
heavy  cubical  block  of  wood,  plated  with  iron  at  the  back :  it 
was  mvented  and  used  by  Mr.  Robins,  the  celebrated  writer 
on  gunnerv,  for  tbe  purpose  of  measuring  the  velocity  of 
cannon  and  musket  biuls.  It  must  be  of  such  a  weight  that 
the  ball  fired  into  it  mav  not  cause  a  vibration  of  very  great 
extent.  It  is  described  at  great  length  in  Robins  a  Pm- 
ciples  of  Gunnery  (we  recommend  Hutton's  edition,  London* 
1805),  prop,  viii.,  and  in  Hutton*8  Mathematical  TracU, 
voL  ii.  tract  34.  Those  who  attempt  any  experiments  with 
such  an  instrument  should  particularly  attend  to  the  cautions 
given  by  Mr.  Robins,  who  learnt  them  at  the  risk  of  hii  life. 

The  principle  is  as  follows : — The  pendulum  in  its  8tata 
of  rest  all  but  touches  with  its  lower  end  a  horixontal  bar. 
To  the  lower  end  of  the  pendulum  is  attached  a  ribbon, 
which  passes  through  an  orifice  in  the  bar,  moving  almost 
freely.  When,  therefore,  the  pendulum  is  raised,  a  quantity 
of  ribbon  is  drawn  out,  which,  if  the  radius  be  the  whole 
length  of  the  pendulum,  is  the  chord  of  the  angle  through 
which  the  pendulum  is  inclined  by  the  shock.  When  a  shot 
is  fired  into  tbe  pendulum,  no  more  ribbon  is  disengaged, 
during  the  oscillations  which  follow,  than  was  drawn  out  by 
the  first  rise  of  the  pendulum;  because  friction  and  the 
resistance  of  the  air  will  continually  diminish  the  extent  of 
the  oscillation.  The  extent  of  the  first  oscillation  is  greater 
or  less,  acccNrding  as  the  momentum  of  tbe  shot  is  greater 
GT  less ;  and  the  mechanical  problem  to  be  solved  is  as  fol- 
lows : — Given  tbe  weight  of  the  shot,  the  place  at  which  it 
strikes,  the  weight,  form,  &c.  of  the  pendulum,  and  the 
effect  produced  upon  it  by  the  shot ;  required  the  velocity  of 
tbe  shot.  The  formula  which  answers  this  question  is  as 
follows : 

b  is  the  weight  of  the  ball. 

p  that  of  the  whole  pendulum, 

g  distance  from  the  pivot  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 

whole  (after  the  ball). 
t  distance  firom  the  pivot  to  the  point  atniek. 
c  length  of  ribbon  disengaged, 
r  distance  from  the  pivot  to  the  ribbon, 
n  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  minute  after  reoeinng 

the  shot. 

b  and  p  must  be  measured  in  the  same  unit  of  weight,  and 
g,  t,  c,  r,  in  the  same  imit  of  length.  Then  wfll  tne  velo- 
city of  the  ball  at  the  moment  of  striking,  in  feet,  be 

614-68  g  e  X  ^j^ 

The  value  of  g  may  be  determined  by  mechanical  methods 
(see  Gravity,  Csntrs  of)  :  but  if  it  be  determined,  as 
usual,  before  the  shot,  then  the  value  of  g  alter  the  shot  is 

^  +  *^^x* 
P 

The  ballistic  pendulum,  in  the  hands  of  Robins  and 
Hutton,  has  given  almost  all  the  information  we  ha^o 
obtained  respecting  the  velocity  of  cannon-balls,  and  tbe 
resistance  of  tbe  air  to  rapid  motions.  [See  Axro-dyna- 
Mxcs.]  It  has  also  tested  the  correctness  of  the  theory 
propounded  on  that  subject  by  Robins.  [See  Guifvia^O 
We  give  in  the  following  page  the  results  of  that  set  of  expe- 
riments, in  which  the  greatest  difference  was  found  between 
the  prediction  from  theory  and  the  experiment,  omitting  all 
th3  circumstances  of  each  charge,  as  no  oonnexion  can  be 
traced  between  them  and  the  discordances.  In  the  fourth 
and  fifth  of  our  list,  the  barrel  had  previously  lain  by  in  a 
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noitt  place.  CotiBiderinR  the  very  gnat  diffleulty  tnd 
uiirertHinty  of  the  subject,  the  accordance  iu  remarkable. 
Xhe  iwo  Bnt  voluniiu  represent  the  length  of  ribbon  dis- 
rnpagcd  (in  inchea  and  tenths),  the  first  from  espeHment, 
tlic  seirond  from  theory ;  the  third  i«  ibe  difference  between 
ilie  two : 

Eifidiuiit.  TbtBrj.  Diarnua. 

171  172  +      l 
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Average  discordance     +  'IS 
When  a  heaTier  pendulum  was  used,  the  discordances 
Bete  considerably  less.    The  friction  of  the  pivoli  was  not 
taken  into  account  in  the  theory. 

Il  hu  been  proposed  to  make  the  ^n  itself  a  pendulum, 
by  hanging  il  as  auch,  Rndobservini;,by  means  of  a  ribbon, 
the  arc  of  recoil.  This  instrument  vas  also  used  by  Robins 
ai  an  iproucette  for  gunpowder,  by  firing  Ibe  same  gun 
vitfa  Buccenive  chances  of  ponder  of  different  qualities,  and 
uiin;;  no  ball.  By  first  mcasurinfc  the  recoi)  without  ball 
tnd  aflerwoida  with  it,  it  is  preaunied  that  the  additional 
tDomentum  gii^n  to  the  gun  in  one  direction  U  also  that 
Riven  to  the  hall  in  the  other.  This  there  appean  no  reason 
to  dispute ;  but  the  comparison  between  the  gun-pendulum 
and  the  baUiatio  pendulum  cannot  be  very  satisfactorily 
made,  because  between  the  two  comes  another  unknown 
outntity,  namely,  the  effect  of  the  air  on  the  ball  between 
tn«  iit-itant  of  leaving  the  gun  and  striking  the  pendulum. 
But  various  circumstances,  particularly  uescribed  by  Dr. 
Hutlon  in  the  tract  alluded  to,  rendrrthe  principle  assumed 
in  the  use  of  the  gun -pendulum  very  doubtful. 

BAl-LIUM.  This  term,  aecoiding  to  Dufresne,antienity 
niesiit  an  outer  bulwark  ;  but  was  afterwards  adopted  for 
the  area  or  oourt-yard  ctintained  within  one.  It  appears 
clfai  from  the  word,  and  its  original  use,  that  it  ii  a  cor- 
rupted form  of  the  Latin  Vailium. 

Gmse  {Antiq.  nf  Engl,  and  Waiet,  vol.  i.  pref.  p.  7)  sa)'s, 
the  ditch  of  a  royal  cssile  was  sometimes  celled  the  Ditch 
M  Bayle,  or  of  the  Ballium— to  distinguish  it  from  the 
diichesof  the  interior  works.  Over  it  was  either  aslanding 
Drdraw  bridge,  leading  to  the  ball ium.  Within  the  ditch 
Ttre  the  walls  of  the  balhum,  or  outworks.  In  towns,  the 
•ppellatian  of  ballium  was  given  to  a  work  fenced  with 
ralitade*,  and  aometimes  maionry.  covering  the  suburbs; 
but  m  castles  it  was  the  apace  immediately  within  the  outer 
vail.  When  there  was  a  double  enclosure  of  walls,  the 
■reat  next  each  wall  were  styled  the  oulfr  and  inner  ballia, 
The  manner  in  which  these  are  mentioned  byCamden,  from 
Ihe  Chronicle  of  Dunitaple,  in  the  siege  of  Bedford  Caatle, 
A.D.  1224,  sufficiently  justifies  this  position.  The  castle 
>a>  taken  by  four  assaults.  In  the  fint  was  taken  the 
barbican ;  in  tbe  second,  the  outef  ballia ;  in  the  third,  the 
will  by  the  old  tower  was  thrown  down  by  the  miners,  when 
with  gnat  danger  they  possessed  themselves  of  the  inner 
ballia  through  a  chink ;  at  the  fburth  assault  the  miners 
HI  Ore  to  the  tower,  so  that  the  smoke  bunt  out.  and 
the  tower  itself  was  cloven  to  that  degree  as  to  show 
>i*ildy  some  broad  chinks,  whereupon  the  enemy  surren- 
dered. 

The  wall  of  the  ballium  in  castles  waa  commonly  high, 
Banked  with  towers,  and  had  a  parapet,  embattled,  crenel- 
lated, or  garretted  for  the  mounting  of  it  There  were 
Bi<;hu  of  atepa  at  convenient  distances;  and  the  mrapet 
onen  had  Ihe  merlons  pierced  with  long  chinks,  enaing  in 
round  holes,  called  oillets. 

Wjihin  Ihe  ballium  were  the  lodgings  and  barracks  fbr 
Ibe  garrison  and  artificers,  the  stable,  hospital,  wells,  chapel, 
and  ei-en  sometimes  a  monastery.  Large  mounts  were  also 
thrown  up  in  this  place :  these  served,  like  modem  cava^ 
li<ni,  to  command  the  adjacent  country;  these  last  being 
e«iieraUf  raited  witbiv  the  body  of  the  place  ten  or  twelve 
rL-«t  hiirher  than  Ibe  rest  of  the  works,  bikI  commonly  within 
the  baiiion 
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The  entranra  into  the  ballium  was  commonly  through  a 
strong  tnachicolated  and  embattled  gate,  between  two 
towers,  secured  by  a  herse  or  portcuUia.  Over  this  gate 
were  rooms,  originally  intended  for  the  porter  of  the  castle ; 
the  towers  served  for  the  rorpi  dt  garde.  Compare  the. 
representation  of  the  works  of  Dover  Castle,  in  Grosea 
Anliq.,-m\.  i.  p.  10. 

The  church  ofSL  Peter  in  the  Bailey,  at  Oxford,  derivea 
its  appellation  from  having  formerlv  stood  within  the  outer 
ballium  of  Oxford  Castle.  The  Old  Bailey,  or  outer  spaca 
near  Ludgate,  in  London,  received  its  name  fVom  its  relative 
position  in  r^ard  of  the  antl^tnt  wall  of  the  city. 

Froissart.  in  his  account  of  the  siege  of  Amand  by  the 
Earl  of  Hainault,  (.  Edward  III.,  says,  the  attack  was  sa 
furious  that  the  baiUiet  were  instantly  won.  Johnes,  in  his 
English  Frmftart  lAio.  eAiu  vol.  i.  p.  IGI),  translates  this 
word  barriers. 

Besides  Grose's  work  already  referred  to,  see  Dufrcsne's 
Gloigar.  ad  Script,  med.  et  inf.  jElalis.  fol.  Francof.  1681, 
tom.  i.e.  447;  King's  Observ.  on  Anc.  Caitles.  Archnol. 
vol.  vi. pp.  249,,'iU8  ;  Munim.  Anliqua. yaX.'n. ■p. iS  ;  Henrys 
Hitt.  of  Great  Brit.,  Bvo.  edit  180S,  vol.  vi.  p.  189  ;  Ellis's 
Pableaux,  edit.  18 IS,  vol,  i.  p.  1S3,  Notes. 

BALLOON,  from  the  French  ballon,  a  little  ball,  is  ap- 
plied, in  our  language,  only  to  the  well-known  machine 
which,  consisting  of  an  envelope  of  linen  or  other  stuff  filled 
with  hvdrogcn  or  other  gas  specifically  hghter  than  the 
atmosphere,  is  employed  to  raise  those  who  dare  trustthem- 
selves  to  a  voyage  in  the  air. 

We  have  preferred  placing  what  we  have  to  say  on  Ihe 
subject  of  Aeronautics  under  this  word,  because  the  art 
,has  not  arrived  at  a  degree  of  approach  towards  perfection 
which  makes  such  a  name  of  any  use,  or  even  meaning. 
Our  air  uaiigation.  compared  with  that  of  the  tea,  is  little 
more  than  on  a  level  with  the  essay  of  the  Qrst  rude  men 
who  discovered  that  a  hollow  wooden  vessel  might  b*  made 
large  enough  to  float  a  body  heavier  than  water.  The  first 
Step  towards  guiding  Ibe  machine  is  yet  to  be  made ;  and 
some  little  |H>wer  of  ascending  and  descending  ia  all  that 
has  been  gained. 


a,  I^til  Vi>y>|>,  Not.  1^83.      ),  Biiciiiid  Voyiff,  DiB.  JTSS. 

we  consider  that  the  first  ae'rial  voysi^e  was  made  in  the 

1 7B3,  and  that  minds  of  every  variety  of  power  have 

«  been  employed  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  air  navigation  to 


analogy  there  is  between  the  motion  of  a  ship  and  that  of  a 
balloon.  The  former  sails  in  two  elements,  arid  the  action 
of  the  water  upon  the  rudder  is  a  guide  to  the  impelling 
power  derived  from  the  air.  But  no  such  regulator  can  be 
applied  to  the  halloon,  which  is  sustained,  as  well  as  impelled, 
by  the  air ;  and  the  apparent  cause  of  surprise  ceases  when 
we  begin  to  see  that  the  circumstances  of  the  two  kinds  of 
'motion  present  totally  different  problems. 

We  shall  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  history  of 
the  invention.  Our  principal  authorities  are,  I.  Cavallo, 
Hiitnry  and  Practice  of  AtroitaHon.  London,  17)^S; 
2.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  Degcription  dei  Exjtirienceii  A'ertt- 
etatiqaen,  &c.  Paris,  1784;  3.  Bourgeois,  Rachtrchet  tur 
CAtI  de  VoUi:  &c.  Paris,  1784. 

The  notion  of  imitating  the  flying  of  birds  is  very  antient. 
We  pass  over  the  winged  gods,  the  stories  of  Abaris.  Dm- 
dalus,  and  the  hke,  as  Actions  which,  like  many  others, 
might  have  been  purely  imaginative,  and  not  traditions  of 
any  previous  reality.  But  Strabo  (p.  29G)  mentions  tfaeCap- 
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nobatco  (or  Capniol,  as  has  been  conjectured),  a  Scythian 
people,  who  (so  the  word  haa  been  very  foolishly  interpreted) 
raised  themselves  by  smoke,  as  the  vulgar  at  first  imagined 
Montgolfier  did.  The  Carolinians  are  also  mentioned  by 
the  Jesuit  Cantova  as  having  a  fable  about  a  female  deity 
who  raised  herself  to  heaven  by  the  smoke  of  a  great  fire. 
We  may  also  mention  the  pigeon  of  Archytas,  the  oracle  of 
Hierapolis,  which  Lucian  professes  to  have  seen  raise  itself 
in  the  air ;  the  fable,  in  British  mythology,  of  Bladud  or 
Baldud,  the  father  of  the  well-known  Lear,  which  resem- 
bles that  of  Doedalus  ;  and  many  others,  all  of  which  serve 
to  show  that  the  notion  of  the  possibility  of  raising  a  man  or 
a  machine  was  very  widely  extended  m  the  antient  world. 
Roger  Bacon  {De  Mirabili  Potestaie,  &c.)  says  that  there 
certainly  is  a  flying  machine,  of  which  he  knows  the  name 
of  the  inventor,  but  which  he  has  neither  seen  himself,  nor 
any  one  whom  he  knows.  Van  Helmont  and  others  proved 
the  possibility  of 'flying,  by  very  eloquent  discourses,  which 
Convinced  all  hearers.  Bishop  Wilkins,  in  bis  Mathemati' 
cat  Ma*ric,  a.d.  1680,  proposes  a  carriage,  with  sails  like 
those  of  a  windmill,  to  be  uriven  by  the  air;  and  the  same 
thing,  according  to  custom  in  the  case  of  all  inventions,  has 
been  attributed  to  the  Chinese.  We  shall  only  mention 
Schott,  Baptista  Porta,  Cardan,  and  Fabri,  as  havinj;  main- 
tained the  possibility  of  flying.  The  Jesuit  Francis  Lana 
(a.d.  1670),  among  many  other  projects,  has  eiven  per- 
haps the  first  idea  of  a  real  balloon,  as  we  have  defined  it. 
He  proposes  to  raise  a  vessel  by  means  of  metal  balls, 
strong  enough,  when  exhausted,  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
the  external  air,  but  at  the  same  time  so  thin  as,  in  the 
same  circumstances,  to  be  lighter  than  their  bulk  of  air. 
To  the  possibility  of  this  he  asserts  that  he  sees  no  objection 
except  that  the  Almighty  would  never  allow  an  invention  to 
succeed,  by  means  of  which  civil  government  could  so  easily 
be  disturbed.  A  reason  of  this  sort  was  all-powerful  in  his 
age,  which  abounded  in  the  knowledge  of  the  minutest 
secrets  of  Providence :  had  the  good  father  tried  the  experi- 
ment, he  would  have  found  that  strength  to  resist  the  ex- 
ternal air  is  incompatible  with  the  necessary  degree  of  thin- 
ness in  the  material,  as  was  observed  by  Leibnitz.  The 
work  of  Lana,  Prodromo  delP  Arte  maestra,  was  published 
in  1670^  and  a  full  account  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Col- 
legium Curiosum  of  Sturmius,  a.d.  1701  (Tentamen  X.), 
and  in  the  work  cited  of  M.  Bourgeois.  As  a  warning  not 
to  trust  implicitly  the  relations  of  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
ind  preceding  centuries,  we  cite  the  following  cases. 

In  the  Ars  Magnetica  of  Kircher,  that  author  describes 
a  method  of  imitating  the  dove  of  Archytas,  by  attaching 
the  bird  by  a  string  to  the  hand  of  a  statue,  over  which  is  a 
large  dial.  A  magnet  revolving  behind  the  dial  causes  the 
dove  to  fly  round  the  head  of  the  statue,  and  point  to  the 
hour  of  the  day.  Schott  (Magia  Universalis^  part  iii.,  book 
3)  expressly  says  that  Kircher  carried  this  notion  into  effect, 
and  that  when  he  thereupon  refused  to  satisfy  inquirers  who 
wished  to  know  from  him  whether  he  understood  the  art  of 
flying,  it  was  believed  that  he  had  been  prohibited  by  the 
pope.  But  Kircher  himself  does  not  say  he  had  constructed 
such  a  machine  ;  but  only  *  you  may  arrange  it  thus  by  help 
of  workmen.*  And  in  speaking  of  the  power  of  the  magnet 
required,  which  he  says  must  be  very  great,  he  does  not 
state  what  the  power  of  his  own  was,  but  only  that  he 
had  seen  a  magnet  which,  &c.  &c.,  (page  379,  edition  of 
1641.) 

The  second  instance  is  as  follows : — Sextus  of  Ratisbon, 
Kircher,  Porta,  Schott,  Gassendi,  Lana,  Ramus,  Bishop 
Wilkins,  all  unite  in  stating  that  Regiomontanus  con- 
structed an  eagle  which  flew  out  from  Nuremberg  to  meet 
the  emperor  ((Charles  V.,  expressly  stated  by  some  of  them), 
and  on  meeting  him  flew  back  again  over  his  head  to  the 
town.  If  there  be  any  who  can  believe  this,  they  will  probably 
not  reject  it,  accompanied  by  the  additional  fact,  that  Regio- 
montanus died  twenty-five  years  before  Charles  V.  was  l>om, 
which  has  been  overlooked  by  seme  of  the  authorities  above 
cited.  After  such  an  instance,  we  may  pass  over  the  car  of 
Stevinus,  and  numerous  other  flying  machines,  and  be 
contented  with  this  single  result  only,  that  though  the  art 
of  flying  had  been  diligently  studied,  or  at  least  discussed, 
for  centuries,  the  exceedingly  simple  contrivance  of  Mont- 
golfler  had  not  been  tried,  or  even  mentioned,  by  any  of  the 
projectors,  some  of  whom  were  men  of  ingenuity. 

Nothing  can  set  in  a  stronger  light  the  antipathy  of  the 
earlier  modems  to  experimental  research.  And  it  is  no 
•mall  honour  to  the  Montgolflers,  that  the  hint  given  by 


Lana,  the  every-day  experiment  of  soap-bubbles,  and  tlie 
like,  should  have  remained  without  results  till  their  time. 

We  consider  him  the  inventor  of  the  balloon  who  raised 
a  mass  of  solid  substance  to  some  considerable  height 
in  the  atmosphere.  But  if  we  were  to  take  the  licence 
which  is  so  common,  of  disputing  the  right  of  an  inventor  on 
account  of  some  experiments  containing  a  principle  common 
with  his  own,  we  might  either  say  that  this  marhiiie  has 
been  invented  from  time  immemorial,  in  the  ascent  of  soap- 
bubbles,  or  we  might  cite  Candido  Buono,  who  maile  one 
scale  of  a  balance  ascend,  by  rarefying  with  a  red-hot  iron 
the  air  underneath  it.  After  Cavendish  had  ascertained  bow 
much  hydrogen  weighs  less  than  air,  it  immediately  occurred 
to  Dr.  Black,  that  a  light  substance,  filled  with  the  above- 
mentioned  gas,  would  rise  of  itself.  But  he  (hd  not  pursue 
the  idea  farther ;  and  Cavallo,  who  tried  to  put  it  in  practice 
in  the  year  1 782,  could  not  succeed  in  raising,  by  means  of 
hydrogen,  anything  heavier  than  a  soap-bubble.  We  sbail 
see  that,  natural  as  it  might  appear  to  use  hydrogen  for 
the  purpose,  the  experiment  succeeded  only  with  a  very 
different  agent. 

Stephen  and  Joseph  de  Montgolfier  were  paper-manufac- 
turers at  Annonay,  not  far  fVom  Lyons.  They  had  both 
studied  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  and  their  business 
gave  tiiem  facilities  for  procuring  large  masses  of  light 
envelopes :  so  that  we  owe  the  invention  of  balloons  to  one 
of  two  accidents ;  either  to  that  of  philosophers  being  paper- 
makers,  or  to  that  of  paper-makers  being  philosophers.  We 
are  quite  in  earnest,  oecause  it  is  stated  that  the  brothers 
were  not  brought  up  to  the  above-mentioned  business,  but 
entered  upon  it  on  the  death  of  a  third  and  elder  brother. 
Struck  with  the  notion  of  confining  something  lighter  than 
air  in  a  recipient,  as  the  means  of  making  the  latter  ascend, 
they  tried  this  method  at  about  the  same  period  as  M. 
Cavallo,  by  confining  hydrogen  in  paper.  They  succeeded 
to  some  extent ;  but  the  gas  so  soon  escaped  through  the 
paper,  that  they  abandoned  the  idea  of  anything  like  per- 
manent elevation  by  means  of  it.  The  next  thought  vhich 
struck  them  was,  that  as  it  was  supposed  the  elevation  of 
the  clouds  was  caused  by  the  presence  of  electric  matter, 
and  as  it  seemed  to  them  from  some  experiments  that  elec- 
trified bodies  were  diminished  in  weight,  it  might  be  possible 
to  raise  a  surface,  of  great  extent  in  proportion  to  its  specific 
gravity,  by  means  of  electricity.  After  trving  vacious 
methods,  they  applied  fire  underneath  a  balloon,  not  to 
rare/u  the  inclosed  air,  but  '  as  well  to  increase  the  layer 
icoucke)  of  electric  fluid  upon  the  vapour  in  the  vessel,  as 
to  divide  the  vapours  into  smaller  molecules,  and  dilate  the 
gas  in  which  they  are  suspended.*  {Memoir  qf  J.  Montgol- 
fier to  the  Academy  qf  Lyons.)  It  appears  then,  though 
their  expressions  are  somewhat  obscure,  that  they  thought 
they  were  imitating  a  cloud,  by  electrifying  the  gases  and 
vapours  contained  in  the  atmosphere.  Tne  experiment 
succeeded ;  and  a  balloon  of  23,000  cubic  feet  (French)  was 
raised  with  considerable  force.  All  this  took  place  early  in 
1782 ;  and  at  that  time  the  electric  theory  was  sUteU  as 
above.  But  in  the  report  made  to  the  Academv  of  Sciences 
(December,  1 783)  by  the  commission  appointea  to  examine 
Montgolfier*8  invention,  Uie  inventors  are  spoken  of  as 
simply  rarefying  the  air  contained  in  the  balloon ;  probably 
by  that  time  further  consideration  had  led  them  to  the 
correct  view  of  the  subject.  Except  a  very  slight  notice 
by  Dr.  Hutton  (Math.  Diet.),  preceded  by  '  it  is  said,'  we 
have  not  found  in  any  English  work  an  account  of  the  first 
ideas  of  the  Montgolfiers ;  we  shall  thereibre  make  a  further 
citation  from  their  first  memoir. 

'  An  organized  body  in  a  state  of  ignition  decomposes  aift 
and  furnishes  chalky  (craieux),  mephitic,  and  inllammahl^ 
gases.  The  state  of  ignition  faciliutes  the  unioQ  of  the 
electric  fluid  with  this  body  of  vapour ;  the  heat  arising  frotn 
combustion  is  concentrated,  so  as  by  itself  to  dilate  the 
heaviest  of  the  gases,  and  make  it  specifically  lighter  than 
common  air :  therefore  the  balloon  rises,  &c.  It  afterwards 
falls  to  the  earth,  because  the  heat  is  dissipated,  the  vapours 
are  concentrated,  and  have  lost  a  part  of  their  electricity. 

The  ideas  of  J.  Montgolfier,  as  to  the  possible  use  of  his 
invention,  have  that  character  of  simplicity  and  soundnea 
which  distinguish  the  philosopher  from  the  projector  on  sucb 
points.  •  Large  balloons  might  be  employed  for  victualling 
a  besieged  town,  for  raising  wrecked  vessels,  perhaps  c*«" 
for  voyages,  and  certainly,  in  particukur  caseSf  for  obsena- 
tious  of  different  kinds ;  for  reconnoitring  the  position  of  an 
army,  or  the  course  of  Teasels  at  twenty-five  or  even  thu'v 
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leag:aes  distant,  &e/  One  of  these  ideas  was  put  in  practice 
at  the  battle  of  Fleunis,  where  the  French  made  a  rccon- 
noissance  and  prevented  a  surprise,  by  means  of  a  balloon. 

The  first  public  experiment  was  made  at  Annonay, 
June  5,  1783.  The  presence  of  the  '  Etats  Particuliers  * 
of  Vivarois  at  that  place,  tempted  the  brothers  to  request 
their  attendance  at  an  expenment  which  they  proposed 
to  make,  without  stating  its  nature.  At  the  appointed 
time,  nothing  was  seen  in  the  public  place  of  the  town 
but  immense  folds  of  paper  110  feet  in  circumference, 
fixed  to  a  frame,  the  whole  weighing  about  500  pounds, 
and  containing  22,000  cubic  feet  (French  measures).  To 
the  great  astonishment  of  all,  it  was  announced  that 
this  balloon  would  be  filled  with  gas,  and  would  rise  to 
the  clouds,  which  very  few  could  believe.  On  the  appli- 
cation of  fire  underneath,  the  mass  gradually  unfolded  and 
assumed  the  form  of  a  large  globe,  striving  at  the  same 
time  to  burst  from  the  arms  which  held  it.  At  length  it 
rose  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  was 
at  1000  toises  of  elevation.  It  then  described  a  horizontal 
line  of  7200  feet,  and  gradually  sank.  This  balloon  con- 
tained nothing  but  heated  air,  maintained  in  a  state  of 
rarefaction  bv  a  fire,  the  receptacle  of  which  was  attached 
underneath  tne  globe  of  paper,  which  had  an  orifice  opening 
dovrnwards.  Machines  on  this  principle  were  called  Mont- 
goljiers,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  hydrogen  balloons 
which  were  made  immediately  afterwards. 

The  news  of  this  phenomenon  fiew  to  Paris,  where  it 
immediately  produced  ail  excitement  almost  unheard-of 
before.  That  hydrogen  could  not  have  been  used  was 
evident  frona  the  description  given,  namely,  that  it  was  half 
SB  heavy  as  air.  It  was  immediately  resolved  to  repeat  the 
experiment  with  hydrogen  inclosed  in  lutestring,  which  had 
been  dipped  in  the  solution  of  Indian  rubber.  A  subscrip- 
tion was  opened,  and  the  balloon  was  ready  for  filling  on  the 
23rd  of  August  The  gas  was  obtained  in  the  usual 
manner,  b^  Uie  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  iron  filings. 
But  the  difficulty  of  filling  the  machine  was  very  consider- 
able :  common  air  got  in,  no  one  knew  how.  (t  was  at  last 
discovered  that  a  stop-oock  had  been  left  open ;  the  machine 
was  again  filled,  and  on  the  26th  was  allowed  to  rise  100 
feet,  to  which  height  it  was  confined  by  ropes.  On  the  27th, 
it  was  transported  to  the  Champs  de  Mars,  where  it  was 
abandoned  in  the  presence  of  an  enormous  crowd.  It  fell 
five  leagues  from  raris,  after  being  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  the  sir. 

J.  Montgolfier  had  by  this  time  arrived  in  Paris,  where 
he  exhibit^  one  of  his  balloons  on  the  12th  of  September 
and  again  on  the  19th. 

The  interest  attached  to  the  mere  ascent  of  the  balloon 
alone  here  ceases.  We  pass  over  therefore  the  various 
repetitions  of  the  experiment  which  were  made  at  Paris, 
previously  to  the  time  when  men  trusted  themselves  to  this 
conveyance.  The  first  agrial  voyagers  were  a  sheep,  a  cock, 
and  a  duck,  who  were  sent  up,  without  leave  asked,  in 
Montgolfier's  experiment  of  the  19th.  All  came  down 
Mife  with  the  exception  of  the  second,  whose  wing  was 
hurt ;  '  but  this,*  says  M.  de  St  Fond,  sealous  for  the 
honour  of  the  balloon,  *  was  done  by  a  kick  of  the  sheep, 
half  an  hour  before  the  ascent  in  presence  of  more  than 
ten  witnesses.*  He  also  assures  his  readers  that  they  uay 
safely  discredit  the  rumour  that  the  cock  had  broken  his 
head ;  and  he  adds, '  It  is  vexatious  to  see  the  public  papers 
thus  assert  facts  without  proof,  which  in  men  cases  ought 
always  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  signatures  of  those  who 
send  them.* 

It  was  judged  prudent  not  to  trust  human  life  to  a  firee 
balloon  till  Uie  experiment  of  holding  the  machine  with 
ropes  had  been  tried.  In  this  manner  M.  PilfLtre  de  Rozier 
SAcended  100  feet  on  the  15th  of  October,  and  324  feet  on 
the  19th.  The  first  persons  who  offered  to  leave  the  earth 
entirely  were  the  Marquis  d'Arlandes  and  M.  Pilfttre  de 
Roster ;  and  they  performed  this  feat  at  the  ChUteau  de  la 
Muette,  near  Passy,  November  21,  1783,  in  a  tnontgolfler. 
We  prelbr  to  give  the  original  documents  connect^  with 
this  most  interesting  of  ul  voyages,  namely,  the  Frocks 
VsrM,  and  the  letter  (in  part)  of  the  Marquis  d*  Ariandes : 

*  Proems  Vtrbal.  To-day,  November  21,  1783,  at  the 
^hiieau  de  la  Muette,  took  place  an  experiment  with  the 
aerostatic  mtt^ne  of  M.  de  Montgolfier.  The  sky  was 
partly  clouded,  wind  north-west  At  eight  minutes  after 
noon,  a  mortar  gave  notice  that  the  machine  was  about  to 
^  filled.   In  eigbt  minutes*  notwithstanding  the  wind,  it  | 


was  ready  to  set  off.  the  Marquis  d'Arlandes  and  M.  Pil^tre 
de  Rozier  being  in  the  car.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  retain 
the  machine  awhile  with  ropes,  to  judge  what  weight  it 
would  bear  and  see  that  all  was  rignt.  But  the  wind  pre- 
vented it  IVom  rising  vertically,  and  directed  it  towards  one 
of  the  garden  walks :  the  ropes  made  several  rents  in  it, 
one  of  six  feet  long.  It  was  brought  down  again,  and  in 
two  hours  was  set  right.  Having  been  filled  again,  it  set 
off  at  fifty-four  minutes  past  one,  carrying  the  same  persons. 
It  rose  in  the  most  majestic  manner,  and  when  it  was  about 
270  feet  high,  the  intreoid  voyagers  took  off  their  hats  and 
saluted  the  spectators.  No  one  could  help  feeling  a  mingled 
sentiment  of  fear  and  admiration.  The  voyagers  were  soon 
undistinguishable,  but  the  machine,  hovenng  upon  the 
horizon,  and  displaying  the  most  beautiful  figure,  rose  at 
least  3000  feet  high,  and  remained  visible  all  tne  time.  It 
crossed  the  Seine  below  the  barrier  of  La  Conference ;  and 
passing  thence  between  the  Eoole  Militaire  and  the  Hotel 
des  Invalides,  was  in  view  of  all  Paris.  The  voyagers, 
satisfied  with  their  experiment,  and  not  wishing  to  travel 
fiirther,  agreed  to  descend ;  but  seeing  that  the  wind  was 
carrying  them  upon  the  houses  of  the  Rue  de  Sdve,  Faub. 
St.  Germain,  they  preserved  their  presence  of  mind,  in- 
creased the  fire,  and  continued  their  course  through  the  air 
till  they  had  crossed  Paris.  They  then  descend^  quietly 
on  the  plain,  beyond  the  new  boulevard,  opposite  the  mill  of 
Croulebarbe,  without  having  felt  the  slightest  inconvenience, 
and  having  in  the  car  two-thirds  of  their  fuel.  They  could 
then,  if  they  had  wished,  have  gone  three  times  as  far  as 
they  did  go,  which  was  5000  toises,  done  in  from  20  to  25 
minutes.  The  machine  was  70  feet  high,  46  feet  in  diame- 
ter, it  contained  60,000  cubic  feet,  and  carried  a  weight  of 
fh)m  1600  to  1700  pounds.  Given  at  the  chfiteau  of  La 
Muette,  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  Signed,  Due  de  Polignac, 
Due  de  Guisnes,  Comte  de  Polastron,  Comte  de  Vaudreuil, 
D'Hunaud,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Fai^as  de  St  Fond,  do 
Lisle,  le  Roy,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.* 

Extracts  of  a  Letter  from  the  Marquis  dArlandes  to  M,  de 
St.  Fond,  dated  November  28,  1783 :— After  stating  that  he 
had  obtained  permission  from  M.  Montgolfier  to  ascend 
alone,  but  that  b^  the  advice  of  the  latter  M.  de  Rozier  was 
associated  with  him  the  evening  before  the  ascent,  he  pro- 
ceeds thus :  '  We  set  off  at  54  minutes  past  one.  The  bal- 
loon was  so  placed  that  M.  de  Rozier  was  on  the  west  and  I 
on  the  east.  The  machine,  sayi  the  public,  rose  with  ma- 
jesty :  I  think  few  of  them  saw  that,  at  the  moment  when 
it  passed  the  hedge,  it  made  a  half  turn,  and  we  changed  our 
positions,  which,  thus  altered,  we  retained  to  the  end.  1 
was  astonished  at  the  smallness  of  the  noise  or  motion 
occasioned  by  our  departure  among  the  spectators :  I 
thought  they  might  be  astonished  and  frightened,  and 
might  stand  in  need  of  encouragement*  (a  beautiful  trait 
of  coolness  from  the  man  in  the  balloon  to  those  on  terra 
firma).  '  I  waved  my  arm  with  little  success ;  I  then  drew 
out  and  shook  my  handkerchief,  and  immediately  per- 
ceived a  great  movement  in  the  garden.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
spectators  all  formed  one  mass,  which  rushed,  by  an  involun- 
tary motion,  towards  the  wall,  which  it  seemed  to  consider  as 
the  only  obstacle  between  us.  At  this  moment  M.  de  Rozier 
called  out,  "  You  are  doing  nothing,  and  we  do  not  rise.'* 
I  begged  his  pardon,  took  some  straw,  moved  the  fire,  and 
turned  again  quickly,  but  I  could  not  find  La  Muette.  In 
astonishment,!  followed  the  river  with  my  eye,  and  at  last 
found  where  the  Oise  joined  it  Here,  then,  was  Con  flans ; 
and  naming  the  principal  bends  of  the  river  by  the  places 
nearest  to  them,  I  repeated  Poissy,  St.  Germtdn,  St.  Denis, 
SSve,  then  I  am  still  at  Poissy  or  at  Chaillot.  Accordinglv, 
looking  down  through  the  car,  I  saw  the  Visitation  de 
Chaillot.  M.  Pildtre  said  to  me  at  this  moment,  *'  Here  is 
the  river,  and  we  are  descending.**  '*  Well,  my  friend,*' 
said  I,  "  more  fire  '^^  and  we  set  to  work.  But  instead  of 
crossing  the  river,  as  our  course  towards  the  Invalides  seemed 
to  indicate,  we  went  along  the  He  des  Cygnes,  entered  tho 
principal  bed  again,  and  went  up  the  stream  till  we  were 
above  the  barrier  La  Conference.  I  said  to  my  brave  asso 
date,  "  Here  is  a  river  which  is  very  difficult  to  cross.*'  "  I 
think  so,"  said  he ;  **  you  are  doing  nothing.**  '*  I  am  not 
so  strong  as  you,**  I  answered ;  **  and  we  are  well  as  we 
are.**  I  stirred  the  fire,  and  seized  a  bundle  of  straw,  which 
being  too  much  pressed,  did  not  light  well.  I  shook  it  over 
the  flame,  and  the  instant  after  I  lelt  as  if  I  had  been  seized 
under  the  arms,  and  I  said  to  mjr  friend,  "We  are  rising 
now»  however.**    '*  Yes*  we  are  riang/'  he  answered,  coming 
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from  the  interior,  where  he  had  heen  seeing  all  was  right. 
At  this  moment  I  heard  a  noise,  high  up  in  the  balloon,  which 
made  me  fear  it  had  burst.  I  looked  up  and  saw  nothing ; 
hut  as  I  had  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  machine,  I  felt  a  shock* 
the  first  I  had  experienced.  The  shock  was  upwards,  and  I 
cried  out  "  What  are  you  doing — are  you  dancing  ?'*  "  I  am 
not  stirring.*'  '*  So  much  the  better,*'  I  said ;  *'  this  must  be 
a  new  current,  which  will,  I  hope,  take  us  off  the  river.*' 
Accordingly,  I  turned  to  see  where  we  were,  and  found  my- 
self between  the  Ecole  Militaire  and  the  Invalides,  which  we 
had  passed  by  about  400  toises.  M.  Pildtre  said,  "We  are 
in  the  plain.  "  Yes,"  I  said,  "  we  are  getting  on."  "  Let 
us  set  to  work,**  he  replied.  I  heard  a  new  noise  in  the 
machine,  which  I  thought  came  from  the  breaking  of  a  cord. 
I  looked  in  and  saw  that  the  southern  part  was  full  of  round 
holes,  several  of  them  large.  I  said,  "  We  must  get  down.** 
"Why?*  "Look,**  said  I.  At  the  same  time,  I  took  my 
sponge*  (pyrotechnicai  term,)  '  and  easily  extinguished  the 
fire,  which  was  enlarging  such  of  the  holes  as  I  could  reach ; 
but  on  trying  if  the  balloon  was  fast  to  the  lower  circle,  I 
found  it  easily  came  off.  I  repeated  to  my  companion, 
"  We  must  descend.'*  He  looked  round  him  and  said, "  We 
are  over  Paris.**  Having  looked  to  the  safety  of  the  cords, 
I  said,  "We  can  cross  Paris."  We  were  now  coming  near 
the  roofs ;  we  raised  the  fire  and  rose  again  with  great  ease. 
I  looked  under  me,  and  saw  the  Missions  Etrangers,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  we  were  going  towards  the  towers  of  St.  Sul- 
pice,  which  I  could  see.  Raising  ourselves,  a  current  turned 
us  south.  I  saw  on  my  left  a  wood,  which  I  thought  was 
the  Luxembourg.  Wepassed  the  Boulevard,  and  I  called 
out,  "  Pied  k  terre.**  We  stopped  the  fire ;  but  the  brave 
Pilitre,  who  did  not  lose  his  self-possession,  thought  we  were 
coming  upon  mills,  and  warned  me.  .  .  We  alighted  at 
the  Butte  aux  Cailles,  between  the  mill  Des  Merveilles  and 
the  Moulin  Vieux.  The  moment  we  touched  land  I  held 
by  the  car  with  my  two  hands ;  I  felt  the  balloon  press  my 
head  lishUy.  I  pushed  it  off;  and  leaped  out.  Turning  to- 
wards the  balloon,  which  I  expected  to  find  full,  to  my  great 
astonishment  it  was  perfectly  empty  and  flattened.* 

On  firm  land  we  leave  our  voyagers.  The  curious,  who 
would  know  how  the  populace,  not  so  alive  to  the  scientific 
fame  of  their  country  as  they  have  become  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, established  a  claim  to  M.  de  Rozier's  great  coat  par 
voie  de  fait,  must  consult  the  work  of  M.  de  St.  Fond. 
We  need  hardly  observe,  that  all  the  measures  mentioned 
in  the  French  voyages  are  French. 

The  second  voyage  was  that  of  MM.  Charles  and  Robert, 
just  at  sunset,  D^ec.  1, 1783,  from  the  Tuileries,  in  a  hydro- 
gen balloon  of  26  feet  diameter.  After  coming  down, 
M.  Charles  re-ascended  alone,  and  was  soon  1500  toises 
high,  or  nearly  two  miles.  He  saw  the  sun  rise  again«  and 
as  he  says,  '  1  was  the  only  illuminated  object,  all  the  rest 
of  nature  being  plunged  in  shadow.*  A  small  balloon, 
launched  by  Montgolner  just  before  the  ascent,  was  found 
to  have  run  a  totally  different  course ;  which  first  gave  rise 
to  the  suspicion  of  different  directions  in  the  ciur^nts  of 
air,  at  different  heights. 

The  third  voyage,  from  Lyons,  January  ]  9,  1 784,  was 
made  in  the  largest  mofi/£'o^^  yet  constructed  (102  feet 
diameter,  126  feet  high)  by  seven  persons,  among  whom 
were  J.  Montgolfier  and  M.  de  Rozier.  It  had  been  intended 
for  six  only,  and  these  were  found  too  many,  but  noper- 
suasion  could  induce  any  one  to  abandon  his  place.  The 
instant  after  the  ropes  had  been  cut,  a  seventh  person 
jumped  in.  A  rent  in  the  balloon  caused  it  to  descend  with 
great  velocity,  but  no  one  was  hurt. 

February  22,  1 784,  a  small  balloon,  launched  by  itself 
from  Sandwich,  crossed  the  Channel,  and  was  found  nine 
miles  from  Lisle :  it  went  above  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

March  2,  1784,  M.  Blanchard  made  his  first  ascent  from 
Paris  in  a  hydrogen  balloon.  He  added  wings  and  a  rudder, 
but  found  they  were  useless.  He  first  carried  a  parachute 
or  open  umbrella,  attached  above  the  car,  to  break  the  fall 
in  case  it  separated  from  the  balloon. 

April  25,  1784,  MM.  de  Morveau  and  Bertrand  ascended 
13,000  feet  (English)  at  Dijon.  Some  effect  was  found,  they 
thought,  to  be  produced  by  the  use  of  oars. 

May  20, 1 784.  Confidence  in  the  balloon  so  far  established 
that  M.  Montgolfier,  two  other  gentlemen,  and  four  ladies, 
ascended,  the  balloon  being  confined  by  ropes.  A  lady, 
Madame  Thible,  ascended  with  onh*  one  other  person  in  a 
free  balloon,  at  Lyons,  on  the  4th  of'^  June. 

Deoember  26,  1784,  Mr.  Boulton  (well  known  as  the 


psrtner  of  Watt)  constructed  a  balloon,  to  which  a  match 
and  serpent  were  attached,  that  the  gas  might  explode  ia 
the  air.  The  object  was  to  see  whether  the  reverberating 
growl  of  thunder  is  caused  by  echo  or  by  successive  explo- 
sions. The  point  remained  unsettled  owing  to  the  shouting 
of  the  people ;  but  those  who  did  hear  it  thought  it  growled 
like  thunder. 

November  25, 1783,  the  first  balloon  launched  in  England, 
from  the  Artillery  Ground,  London,  by  Count  Zambeccari. 
It  was  filled  with  hydrogen,  and  was  ten  feet  in  diameter: 
it  was  found  forty-eight  miles  from  London,  near  PetwortL. 

September  15,  1784,  the  first  voyage  made  in  England, 
by  Vincentio  Lunardi,  accompanied  by  a  cat,  a  dog,  and  a 
pigeon.  He  started  at  the  Artillery  Ground,  and  landed  at 
btandon,  near  Ware. 

January  7,  1 785>  M.  Blanchard  and  Dr.  Jeffries  crossed 
the  Channel,  it  being  the  fifth  voyage  of  the  former  in  the 
same  balloon.  They  set  out  from  C^ver,  and  landed  in  the 
forest  of  Guiennes,  having  been  obliged  to  throw  out  all 
their  stock  to  prevent  the  balloon  falling  into  the  sea. 

June  15,  1785,  M.  Pildtre  de  Rozier  and  M.  Remain 
ascended  from  Boulogne  in  a  montgolfier  of  thirty-seven 
feet  in  diameter,  with  the  intention  of  crossing  the  Channel. 
They  had  not  been  twenty  minutes  in  the  air  when  the 
balloon  took  fire:  both  fell  from  a  height  of  1000  yards,  and 
were  killed  on  the  spot.  July  22,  General  Money  ascended 
at  Norwich  ;  the  balloon  dropped  into  the  water,  in  which 
the  traveller  remained  six  hours  before  he  was  rescued.  In 
1807  M.  Garnerin  ascended  from  Paris,  and  landed  at,  or 
rather  was  dashed  against.  Mount  Tonnerre,  300  miles  iiom 
that  place,  after  running  very  great  risks. 

September  21, 1802,  M.  Garnerin  descended  successfully 
from  a  balloon  by  means  of  a  parachute,  near  the  Small- 

Eox  Hospital,  St.  Pancras,  London.  The  height  from  which 
e  descended  was  so  great  that  he  could  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished. '  At  first,  namely,  before  the  parachute  opened, 
he  fell  with  a  great  velocity ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  ex- 
panded, Uie  descent  became  very  gentle  and  gradual* 
(Hutton*s  Did,,  article  '  Aerostation,'  in  which  much  infor- 
mation may  be  found.) 

Three  voyages  have  been  undertaken,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  this  centuiT,  for  purposes  professedly  scien- 
tific. In  1804,  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Biot  ascended  at  Paris 
to  a  height  of  13,000  feet,  provided  with  apparatus.  The 
same  year  M.  Gay  Lussac  ascended  alone  to  a  height  of 
23,000  feet.  This  is  not  the  proper  place  to  state  the  ex- 
perimental results  of  these  ascents  [see  Air,  METSOROLOGyt 
and  similar  articles] ;  neither  voyage  offers  any  remarkable 
circumstances,  except  the  well-known  talents  and  experi- 
mental successes  of  the  two  gentlemen  named,  who  are 
both  alive  to  enjoy  a  reputation,  of  whicli  their  ascents  foim 
but  a  small  part 

In  1806,  Carlo  Brioschi  (died  1833),  astronomer  royal  at 
Naples,  ascended  with  Signer  Andreani,  who  bad  previ- 
ously been  the  first  Italian  aeronaut.  Trying  to  rise  higher 
than  M.  Gay  Lussac  had  done,  they  got  into  an  atmosphere 
so  rarefied  as  to  burst  the  balloon.  Its  remnants  checked 
the  velocity  of  their  descent ;  and  this,  with  their  falling 
on  an  open  space,  saved  Uieir  lives :  but  Brioschi  contracted 
a  complaint  which  brought  him  to  his  grave. 

We  say  nothing  of  the  various  methods  which  have  been 
proposed  for  gui£ng  the  balloon,  because  none  have  suc- 
ceeded. It  is  now  a  toy,  in  which  ascents  are  somctinies 
made  to  amuse  a  crowd.  That  which  was  honourable  risk, 
so  long  as  anything  could  be  gained  to  science,  is  now  mere 
fool-hardiness,  and  wHl  continue  to  be  so  until  some  definite 
object  be  proposed,  and  some  probable  means  suggested  of 
attaining  it. 

BALLOT,  a  word  taken  from  the  French  balotte,  or 
ballotte,  signifying  a  little  ball,  and  used  to  designate  a 
mode  of  voting  employed  upon  occasions  where  it  is  con- 
sidered desirable  to  presene  secrecy  in  regard  to  the  opinion 
of  each  voter.  In  many  cases  where  any  matter  is  decided 
by  votes,  there  are  good  reasons  why  it  should  be  generall) 
known  how  each  person  has  voted ;  but  there  are  other  ca»es 
in  which  there  may  be  equally  good  reasons  for  allowing  tbe 
voters  to  vote  by  ballot.  Voting  by  ballot,  therefore,  cannot 
be  called  either  a  good  or  a  bad  system  of  voting*  without 
considering  the  particular  cases  in  which  it  is  exercised. 

The  modes  of  performing  this  kind  of  voting  vary,  jn 
some  respects,  according  to  the  object  to  be  attained :  s^^ 
instance,  in  the  case  of  an  election  to  an  office  where  tne 
choice  can  fall  upon  only  one  candidate,  or  vpoa  a  vaam 
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number  of  candiiUtes  than  are  put  in  nomination,  it  is  usual 
IP  deliver  lisU  which  are  folded  so  as  to  conceal  the  name  or 
names  «rliich  they  bear,  and  which,  in  that  condition,  are 
pinccd  in  a  glass,  or  urn,  from  which,  after  the  votes  are  all 
collected,  they  are  taken  and  examined,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine in  wliose  favour  the  greatest  number  of  votes  has  been 
given.  In  cases  where  a  simple  affirmative  or  negative  is 
alone  required,  the  same  method  is  sometimes  employed, 
and  then  the  papers  deposited  in  the  urn  bear  only  the 
«onl  '  Ves  or  '  No.*  Sometimes  the  original  mode  of 
voting  by  ballot  is  more  strictly  adhered  to,  and  balls  are 
iibeU  in  one  of  two  ways.  One  of  these  ways  is  to  choose 
in  which  of  two  compartments  into  which  the  urn  is 
divided,  the  voter  will  deposit  the  ball ;  the  otlier  method 
ii  to  Mlect  the  colour  of  the  ball  to  be  employed.  In 
rases  where  the  last-mentioned  method  is  resorted  to, 
earh  voter  is  furnished  with  two  balls,  one  white  and  the 
otlier  black ;  the  black  ball  is  used  to  express  a  negative, 
wbenre  comes  the  expression  'to  blackball,'  signifying 
the  rejection  of  a  candidate.  In  determining  this  point  of 
rejection,  no  uniform  rule  is  preserved  by  different  bodies. 
In  some  societies,  or  bodies,  one  ball  is  made  sufficient  to 
net^tive  the  election ;  sometimes  a  larger  number  of  adverse 
votes  is  necessary  for  this  purpose.  Other  bodies  adopt  as  a 
regulation  some  definite  proportion  between  the  rejecting 
and  accepting  votes,  such  as  one  in  three,  five,  ten,  &c, 
whereby  to  £termine  upon  the  admission  of  the  candidate. 

This  mode  of  election  is  now  almost  universally  resorted 
to  in  England  by  clubs  and  scientific  societies,  as  well  as  in 
hospitals  for  the  election  of  medical  officers,  and  by  in- 
surance offices  and  commercial  associations  for  choosing 
their  managers  or  directors.  The  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  and  of  the  East  India  Company  are  thus  chosen. 
The  ballot  is  now  used  in  many  English  parishes  in  the 
annual  election  of  the  officers  called  vestrymen. 

In  France,  voting  by  ballot  is  used  in  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  same  mode  of 
voting  ii  frequently  resorted  to  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
le<n:»Iative  chambers.  In  determining  the  acceptance  or 
rtjection  of  the  separate  clauses  of  any  law,  the  votes  of 
the  members  present  are  taken  by  the  approving  party  rising 
up  while  their  opponents  remain  seated.  If,  however, 
t^renty  members  should  concur  in  demanding  a  ballot,  that 
course  must  then  be  resorted  to ;  in  every  case  the  ultimate 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  entire  law,  with  all  its  clauses, 
ii  determined  bv  the  ballot 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  almost  all  public  elec- 
tions are  Uius  conducted.  Some  of  the  states  (Connecticut, 
Kentuckv,  and  Louisiana),  in  which  a  vivB  voce  mode  of 
election  formerly  prevailed,  have  within  the  last  few  years 
adopted  the  use  of  the  ballot ;  in  Virginia  the^  still  use 
open  voting.  It  is  usual  to  appoint  the  same  time  of  the 
year  for  the  election  of  various  office-bearers  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America;  and  we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
>Stuart,  that  when  he  was  at  Ballston  Spa,  the  capital  of 
the  county  of  Saratoga,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  in 
November,  1828,  an  election  was  held  at  the  same  time 
'for  electors  of  a  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
United  States ;  for  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  state  of  New  York ;  for  a  senator  and  representa- 
tive to  the  congress  of  the  United  States ;  for  three  mem- 
hen  of  Assembly  of  the  state  of  New  York ;  fbr  a  sheriff, 
for  four  coroners,  and  for  the  county  cleric/  The  votes 
are  taken  in  each  township  of  every  county  separately, 
and  the  mode  of  doing  this,  on  the  occasion  just  men- 
tioned, is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Stuart,  who  was  present. 
'The  ballot  boxes  were  placed  on  a  long  table,  at  which  half 
adoien  of  the  inspectors  or  canvassers  of  voters  were  seated. 
The  voters  approached  the  table  bv  single  files.  Not  a  word 
was  spoken.  Each  voter  delivered  his  list  when  he  got  next 
to  the  table,  to  the  officers,  who  called  out  his  name.  Any 
person  might  object,  but  the  objection  was  instantly  decided 
on,  the  officers  having  no  difficulty,  firom  their  knowledge  of 
the  township,  of  the  persons  residing  in  it,  and  to  whose 
testimony  reference  was  instantly  mme,  in  determining  on 
the  spot  whether  the  qualification  of  the  voter  was  or  was 
not  sufficient.  The  county  canvassers  for  the  different 
lowDttlups  of  the  county  afterwards  met  and  made  up  their 
returns  for  the  county,  and  thus,  in  a  state  far  exceeding 
iicotland  in  extent,  and  almost  equalling  it  in  population, 
the  votes  fur  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States  and 
his  substitute*  for  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  state,  for  a  senator  and  represeutativo  to  congress,  for 


three  representatives  to  the  state  of  New  York,  fot  fotit 
coroners,  a  sheriff,  and  a  clerk  to  the  county,  were  taken, 
and  the  business  of  the  election  finished  with  ease,  and  with 
the  most  perfect  order  and  decorum,  in  three  dayH.' 

BALLSTON  SPA,  a  town  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
about  ]  67  miles  north  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  23  miles 
north  of  Albany.  This  town  was  formerly  in  Albany  county, 
but  is  now  in  Saratoga  county.  It  is  much  frcf|uentcil  on 
account  of  some  medicinal  springs,  the  waters  of  which 
are  found  to  be  sen'iceable  in  dyspeptic  cases,  for  obstruc- 
tions, stone  and  gravel,  and  in  cutaneous  diseases.  The 
springs  are  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  which  forms  a  kind 
of  basin,  fifty  acres  in  extent.  The  water  is  remarkably 
limpid.  It  contains  iron,  common  salt,  and  lime.  When 
fresn  from  the  springs  it  is  brisk  and  sparkling,  and  when 
drunk  has  a  slightly  exhilarating  effect :  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  cathartic,  diuretic,  and  sudorific.  The  water,  as  it 
flows  from  the  springs,  is  remarkablv  cool,  so  that  when 
the  thermometer  nas  stood  at  86^  in  tne  open  air,  and  the 
water  of  a  running  brook  near  has  indicated  79°,  it  stood 
at  51°  in  one  of  the  springs  which  was  exposed ;  and  in  an- 
other, from  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  excluded, 
at  49^ 

The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  springs  is  sandy  and  unpro 
ductive ;  almost  the  only  vegetation  being  pine-trees,  scrub- 
oaks,  and  fern.  Ferruginous  and  cupreous  pyrites  have 
been  found  in  the  surrounding  hills.  The  Kayaderosaeras 
river,  a  stream  thirty  feet  wide,  runs  through  the  town,  and 
adds  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the  spot.  In  1 830  the  per- 
manent population  of  the  town  was  2113  inhabitants 
CTliompson's  Alpedo ;  Stuart's  Three  Yean  in  North  Anu' 
rica ;  and  Companion  to  the  North  American  Almanac.) 

BALLY,  BALI,  or  LITILE  JAVA,  an  inland  sepa- 
rated fVom  the  eastern  extremity  of  Java  by  a  strait  called 
the  Strait  of  Bally :  it  is  situated  between  the  8th  and  9th 
degrees  of  S.  latitude,  its  southern  promontory  being  in 
8°  40'  S.  lat  and  US'*  20'  £.  long.  The  island  is  70  miles 
long  from  east  to  west,  and  its  average  breadth  is  35  miles. 
No  bottom  is  found  with  480  feet  of  line  in  the  nairowest 
part  of  the  strait  which  separates  Bally  from  Java. 

The  geological  features  of  Bally  are  the  same  as  those  of 
Java.  The  strait  which  divides  them  is  very  narrow  in 
some  parts,  and  the  spring  tides  pass  through  it  at  the  rate 
of  six  miles  an  hour.  The  coast  throughout  is  difficult  of 
approach,  and  has  not  a  single  harbour  or  even  g(X)d  an- 
choring ground.  The  country  is  mountainous,  and  .rises 
gradually  from  the  north  and  south  coasts  towards  the  inte- 
rior for  the  distance  of  about  ten  miles,  where  a  ridge  of 
mountains  occupies  the  centre,  and  extends  through  the 
island  from  east  to  west :  at  the  eastern  extremity  is  a  vol- 
canic mountain  called  the  Peak  of  Bally. 

There  are  numerous  small  streams  and  rivulets  running 
from  the  mountains  to  the  coast  on  all  sides,  and  offonling 
abundant  opportunity  for  irrigation,  by  which  means  the 
lands  are  renaered  highly  productive. 

The  chief  vegetable  proauctions  of  Bally  are  rice,  maize, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  cotton.  Cocoa-nuts,  oranges,  and 
citrons  are  also  very  abundant,  but  are  not  cultivated.  No 
part  of  the  rice  produced  is  allowed  to  be  exported,  but  in 
yean  of  abundance  the  Surplus  produce  is  stored  in  grana- 
ries on  the  tops  of  mountains,  against  a  time  of  scarcity. 
Great  numbers  of  cattle  and  swine  are  maintained,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  the  Hindu  religion,  form 
a  large  part  of  the  food  of  the  common  people.  Oxen  are 
sold  at  a  very  low  price ;  a  pair  of  them,  broke  in  to  tho 
yoke,  may  be  bought  at  from  six  to  eight  dollars.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  cotton  grown  on  the  island,  a  further  quantity  is 
imported  from  Sumbawa,  and  the  whole  is  spun  and  a  great 
part  woven  by  the  females.  Cotton  yam  and  cbths  are 
purchased  by  the  Chinese  traders  who  ^isit  the  island. 

The  external  trade  of  the  island  is  almost  entirely  carried 
on  by  Chinese  and  by  prows  from  tho  island  of  Celebes.  Be- 
sides the  cloths  and  cotton  yam  already  mentioned,  the 
traders  of  Bally  fUraish  cocoa-nut  oil,  edible  birds'- nests, 
hides,  and  a  few  other  trifling  articles,  receiving  in  exchange 
opium,  betel-nuts,  ivory,  gold,  and  silver. 

A  considerable  export  trade  in  slaves  was  also  carried  on 
formerlv,  nor  has  it  yet  entirely  ceased,  although  it  is  much 
diminisned :  as  many  as  1 000  have  been  sent  off  the  island 
in  one  year.  These  have  consisted  of  prisoners  made  in 
war,  persons  who  have  attempted  to  emigrate  contrary  to 
the  laws,  insolvent  debtors,  and  thieves.  Tlie  prices  for 
which  these  slaves  have  usually  been  sold  arc,  for  males,  from 
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10  to  30  dollars  each,  and  for  females  from  50  to  1 00  dollars. 
The  Chinese  traders  have  heen  the  buyers. 

The  entire  island  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  under  one 
chief.  It  is  now  divided  into  eipht  independent  states,  each 
governed  by  a  despotic  rajah.  The  population  of  the  whole 
island  has  been  variously  stated  at  600,000  and  800,000.  No 
computation  has  been  made  by  actual  enumeration,  but  only 
an  estimate  founded  on  the  number  of  males  whose  teeth 
have  been  filed,  a  ceremony  which  is  performed  on  their 
arrivin^^  at  puberty.  This  number  is  stated  roundly  as  being 
250,000  in  the  aggregate,  according  to  which  the  whole 
population  should  amount  to  somewhat  more  than  the  largest 
number  here  mentioned.  The  Balinese  are  a  finer  race  of 
men  than  the  Javans,  and  indeed  are  superior  in  stature  and 
muscular  strength  to  the  generality  of  Eastern  islanders. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  Bally  was  originally  peopled  from 
difierent  parts  of  Celebes. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Hindus, 
subdivided  into  the  fbur  great  castes  of  Brahmins,  Kshatrees, 
Vaisyas,  and  Sudras:  there  are  a  few  Buddhists.  The 
Brahmins  are  said  to  retain  the>r  faith  in  its  purity,  but  the 
remaining  three  castes  of  Hindus  have  a  mixture  of  idolatry 
with  "their  worship,  and  have  set  up  tutelary  divinities,  the 
personifiimtion  of  the  elements  or  of  some  striking  natural 
object,  so  that  every  village  or  mountain  has  its  peculiar  god. 
The  Brahmins  are  viewed  with  great  respect  by  the  other 
castes,  and  are  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  civil 
and  criminal  justice.  Women  are  held  to  be  on  an  equality 
with  men,  and  are  treated  with  consideration,  so  that  they 
are  not  called  upon,  as  among  many  other  half-civilized 
people,  to  perform  degrading  offices  of  labour.  The  people 
are  also,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  tree  from  the  vices  of 
drunkenness  and  libertinism,  but  are  much  addicted  to 
gaming  and  cock-fighting. 

The  practice  of  women  sacrificing  themselves  at  the  obse- 
quies of  their  husbands  or  chiefs  is  very  common  in  Bally ; 
but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  female  Brahmins  do  not  fol- 
low this  custom,  which  is  most  frequently  observed  among 
the  Kshatrees  and  Vaisyas.  Sir  Stamford  Rafiies  mentions 
that  when  one  of  the  late  rajahs  died,  seventy-four  women 
mounted  the  funeral  pile  with  the  body. 

The  revenues  of  the  princes,  or  rajahs,  are  derived  in  only 
a  very  small  part  from  landed  possessions,  the  greater  por- 
tion being  made  up  of  a  share  in  the  produce  of  the  lanas  of 
their  subjects.  The  demand  for  this  tribute  is  made  on  the 
ground  that  being  the  owners  of  the  streams  on  which  the 
farmers  greatly  depend  for  the  productiveness  of  their  crops, 
the  rajahs  may,  if  they  please,  prevent  the  irrigation  of  the 
fields :  accoi-ding  to  Mr.  Crawford,  the  share  exacted  by  the 
rajah  is  usually  about  fivefold  for  the  seed  sown. 

No  European  power  has  ever  made  any  permanent  settle- 
ment on  the  island.  In  1814,  in  consequence  of  an  insult 
offifrred  by  the  brother  of  one  of  the  rajahs  to  the  British  post 
at  Blambangan  in  Java,  some  English  troops  were  sent  to 
Bally,  and  during  some  time  occupied  the  town  of  Blelling. 
(Rafiles's  History  of  Java  ;  Crawford's  Indian  Archi- 
pelago.) 

B  ALLYSH  ANNON,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Donegal, 
in  Ireland,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Erne,  over  which 
there  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  fourteen  arches,  con- 
necting Bally  shannon  with  that  part  of  it  called  the  Purt. 
It  is  the  principal  town  in  the  county,  and  had  the  right, 
before  the  Union,  of  returning  two  members  to  the  Irish 
parliament  It  was  made  a  corporation  in  1611,  and  pos- 
sessed various  peculiar  privileges.  It  has  been  gradually 
rising  in  importance  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  would,  firom  the  advantages  of  its  situation, 
and  other  causes,  have  done  so  more  rapidly,  but  for 
the  badness  of  its  harbour.  When  the  wind  blows  off 
Teeling  Head,  which  it  does  a  considerable  part  of  the 
year,  it  is  highly  dangerous  for  vessels  to  attempt  to  enter 
the  harbour.  The  danger  chiefly  arises  fW>m  two  banks, 
which  are  called  the  Summer  and  Winter  Bars.  A  little 
below  the  bridge  is  a  beautiful  and  most  picturesque  cascade. 
(See  Seward's  Topographia  Hibemica.)  The  fall  is  down 
a  ridge  of  rocks,  twelve  feet  high  at  low  water.  This 
Is  considered  one  of  the  prineipal  salmon  leaps  in  Ireland. 
The  great  quantity  of  water  adds  much  to  the  effect  of  the 
fall.  Below  the  cascade  the  river  is  navigable  at  the  flow 
of  the  tide  by  vessels  of  forty  or  fifty  tons  burthen.  The 
number  of  salmon  taken  at  the  ikll  is  so  great,  tliat  the 
fishery  brings  in  1000/.  a  year.  The  salmon  ai^e  exported 
by  the  persou  who  rents  the  fishery  to  the  Londoa  and 


Liverpool  markets.  There  is  also  an  eel  fishery  at  the 
same  place,  which  lets  at  from  350/L  to  400/.  a  year. 
There  are  several  good  houses  in  the  town,  and  two  com- 
fortable inns.  The  parish  church,  a  handsome  edifici!, 
which  is  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  is 
built,  was  erected  in  1 720.  The  market-house  is  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  above  it  is  the  assembly- 
room,  in  which  the  petty  sessions  are  held.  Ballyshannon 
is  a  military  station.  There  is  an  extensive  distillery  in 
the  place ;  and  several  other  branches  of  industry,  whicli 
were  not  formerly  attempted  in  it,  have  of  late  years  been 
engaged  in,  and,  on  the  whole,  with  fair  success.  Tliere  is  a 
school  in  the  town  which  is  partly  supported  by  Colonel 
Robinson's  fund.  In  the  Purt  there  is  another,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Hibernian  Society.  There  is,  besides,  a  ph\'ate 
classical  school,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  Presby- 
terian meeting-house.  About  a  mile  from  the  town  are  the 
ruins  of  the  antient  abbey  of  Asheroe,  which  stand  on  a 
very  curious  rock  of  secondary  limestone.  The  antiquity 
of  the  abbey  is  not  known.  The  town  has  four  annual  fairs 
which  are  held  on  the  4th  of  April,  the  Tuesday  before  the 
1 1th  of  June,  1 8th  September,  and  the  Tuesday  after  the  1  iih 
November.  The  distance  from  Dublin  is  108  miles  N.W. 
in  a  straight  line.  By  the  road  the  distance  is  127  milcfi. 
In  1821  the  population  was  2482;  in  1831,3775.  (Cam- 
den's Britannia ;  Wakefield's  Account  of  Ireland,  voLii.; 
Beaufort's  Af«?ywotr  of  a  Map  of  Ireland;  Seward's  7Vif/•^ 

fraphia  Hibemica;  Carlisle s  Topographical Diciionarn : 
Parliamentary  Papers.) 

BALME,  LA.  This  name,  which  is  given  to  several 
caverns  supposed  to  have  served  as  sepulchres,  is  derived 
from  a  wonl,  balma,  used  by  the  Latin  writers  of  the  mi(Ll!e 
ages  to  denote  a  sepulchral  stone,  a  tomb,  or  an  excavation 
in  a  rock  ;  as  also  '  a  hill  stretching  from  >'alley  to  valley 
in  mountainous  countries.*  (Du  Cange,  Glossarium  ad 
Scriptores  mediae  et  inflmes  Latinitalis^ 

One  of  the  caverns  which  bears  this  name  is  in  Dau- 
phin^ (now  in  the  department  of  Isdre) ;  it  is  accounte<l<>ne 
of  the  wonders  of  that  country,  and  draws  the  attention  of 
all  travellers.  It  is  in  the  arrondissement  of  La  Tour-du- 
Pin,  and  near  a  village  (on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone, 
about  the  junction  of  the  Ain  with  that  river),  which  has 
derived  from  it  the  name  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Balme,  It 
is  in  a  very  lofty  mountain.  The  first  apartment  is  well 
lighted,  owing  to  the  entrance  being  large,  and  has  been 
formed  into  a  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  once  much  resorted  to 
by  pilgrims.  From  the  first  apartment  an  inconvenient 
passage  leads  to  a  large  apartment,  from  which  two  (ral* 
leries  proceed,  ornamented  with  stalactites  of  various  forms. 
In  one  of  these  apartments  or  galleries  leading  to  the  ri^bt 
(called  the  Bats*  Gallery,  La  dalerie  des  Chauvesioum), 
is  a  reservoir  formed  of  the  same  substance  as  the  stalac- 
tites, filled  with  very  clear  water,  which  trickles  alone  a 
mass  of  similar  stalactic  matter.  In  an  apartment  leadin^^ 
to  the  left  is  a  stream  which  flows  from  an  opening  or 
passage,  the  length  of  which  is  not  known.  The  stream 
disappears  as  soon  as  it  issues  from  this  opening,  and  pass- 
ing by  a  subterraneous  channel  under  the  grotto,  re- 
appearis  near  the  entrance,  and  takes  its  course  to  tlie 
Rhone,  which  is  not  fAr  off.  A  clergyman  of  La  Balmc, 
with  some  of  his  fi-iends,  traced  this  stream  three  miles 
up  the  narrow  passage  from  which  it  comes  forth  into  the 
grotto,  and  ascertained  that  it  had  its  rise  in  a  round  and 
spacious  opening,  from  which  the  water  gushed  out  co- 
piously. A  previous  attempt  to  discover  the  source  of  this 
stream  had  been  made  without  success  by  order  of  Fran- 
cis I.  when  in  Dauphin^.  The  rock  into  which  the  grotto 
of  La  Balme  penetrates  is  calcareous,  hard,  striking  ^ 
with  steel,  ana  of  a  grey  colour.  It  incloses  in  some  of 
its  strata  the  relics  of  shells  and  other  marine  produc- 
tions. 

There  is  a  mountain,  La  Balme,  in  the  department  of 
IsSre,  about  eight  miles  east  by  south  of  Grenoble ;  and 
one  near  the  town  of  Cruseille,  in  the  duchy  of  Savoy.  ^ 
the  latter  is  a  deep,  narrow,  and  winding  cavern,  supposed 
to  have  been  formed  by  the  passage  of  water  through  a 
crevice  which  it  has  enlatgea  to  its  piesent  dimensions. 
Another  mountain  in  the  Savoyard  Alps  bears  the  same 
name.  It  is  in  the  canton  of  Yenne,  a  town  on  the  Savoyai^l 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  where  that  river  separates  Savoy  fr«n 
France. 

The  same  name  La  Balme  is  incorporated  with  those  of 
Beyeral  places  i&  the  neighbourhood  of  tiie  Alps  and  the 
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ran?e  of  the  Jnra ;  the  apparently  kindred  names  of  Banme 
anrl  Beaume  prevail  chiefly  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of 
France. 

BALNAVIS.  HENRY,  of  Halhill,  an  individual  who, 
by  Lis  talents  and  probity,  raised  himself  from  obscurity  to 
a  situation  of  the  first  importance  in  the  state  in  Scotland. 
He  was  bom  of  poor  parents  in  the  town  of  Kirkaldy,  county 
of  Fife,  whence,  after  obtaining  a  little  learning  at  one  of 
the  schools  at  St.  Andrew's  in  the  same  county,  he  pro- 
ceeded abroad,  and  when  at  Cologne  got  admission  into  a 
fnc  school  there,  where  he  received  a  liberal  education, 
ir»trether  with  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  Protestant 
fiith.  He  returned  to  his  native  nlace  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  King  James  V.,  and  having  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  for 
some  time  acted  as  a  procurator  in  the  courts  of  the  then 
metropolitan  city  of  St.  Andrew's.  About  the  same  time  he 
married  Christian  Scheves  (a  relation  perhaps  of  the  eccle- 
siastic of  that  name),  and  on  the  10th  August,  1539,  he  had 
a  cbartec  to  himself  and  his  said  spouse  of  the  lands  of 
Eabter  Cullessay,  now  called  Halhill,  county  of  Fife,  from 
which  he  thereafter  took  his  designation,  according  to  the 
Scottish  custom.  From  St.  Andrew*s  he  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  friends  of  the  Re- 
formation ;  and  notwithstanding  the  jealousy  of  the  papal 
cler^,  who  hated  him  for  his  religious  sentiments,  his  repu- 
tation introduced  him  to  the  court.  On  the  31st  of  July, 
1  j38,  he  was  appointed  a  Lord  of  Session.  Whether  he  had 
previously  practised  in  any  of  the  courts  of  Edinburgh,  or 
was  an  advocate  of  the  College  of  Justice,  does  not  appear,  the 
records  of  that  period  being  defective :  the  Court  of  Session, 
it  will  be  recollected,  was  instituted  only  a  few  years  before, 
and  at  ite  institution  the  only  literary  qualification  for  the 
bench  was  a  knowledge  of  the  Roman  laws,  in  which  Bal- 
navis  was  skilled.  He  sat  in  the  parliament  of  4th  Novem- 
ber. 1538.  by  special  commission ;  and  in  the  subsequent 
parliaments  his  name  often  occurs.  In  January,  1541,  he 
va.<t  joined  in  a  commission  to  adjust  one  of  the  firequently- 
recurrine  disputes  about  the  Borders. 

On  Mary's  accession  to  the  Scottish  throne,  in  1543,  the 
Earl  of  Arran  was  made  Regent  of  the  realm.  Balnavis, 
who  is  said  to  have  powerfully  contributed  to  Arran  *s  ap- 
p  >introent,  was  then  also  promoted  to  the  situation  of  Secre- 
tary of  State.  In  raising  the  timid  and  yielding  Arran  to 
power,  however,  Balnavis  and  his  party  erected  a  support 
which  transfixed  them  when  they  leant  upon  it:  a  surer 
stay  they  found  in  the  public  press.  He  was  instrumental 
to  the  passing  of  the  important  act,  introduced  into  the 
parliament  by  the  Lord  Maxwell,  axkl  passed,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  all  the 
5 relates,  for  allowing  the  Holy  Scriptures, '  baith  the  New 
estament  and  the  Auld,'  to  be  translated  and  read  by  the 
people  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  In  May  of  the  same  year  he 
wa&  one  of  the  commissioners  despatched  by  the  parliament 
to  the  English  court  to  treat  of  a  peace  with  England,  and 
of  a  marriage  between  Prince  Edward  and  the  young 
Queen  of  S«)tlBnd,  both  of  which  were  quickly  agreed  to, 
except  as  to  the  time  of  Mary's  passage  into  England,  on 
which  point  new  instructions  were  given  and  additional 
commissioners  appointed.  We  learn  from  the  Scottish 
n^lormer  (Knox,  Hist,  35)  how  fondly  those  treaties  were 
iv^arded  by  the  Protestants,  and  that  by  such  as  desired  tran- 
Huillity  to  their  country  they  were  viewed  as  the  special 
favour  of  heaven  towards  ScoUand.  Cardinal  Beaton,  how- 
ever, who  had  just  succeeded  to  the  Chancellorate,  saw  in 
them  the  ruin  of  the  religion  to  which  he  clung :  he  was 
opposed  to  the  match,  and  his  zeal  and  influence  drew 
all  the  Romish  clergy  to  prefer  an  alliance  with  Papal 
France  rather  than  with  Protestant  England.  '  They  raged 
in  furte  as  if  thev  had  been  bye  their  minds,*  says  Pits- 
fottie,  '  and  restea  never  till  the  contracts  were  dissolved 
in  plein  parliament.'  Balnavis  also  was  dismissed  from 
his  office  by  Arran,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Regent's  base 
brother,  John,  Abbot  of  Paisley,  a  bigoted  CaUiolic,  just 
returned  from  France,  and  on  whom  the  Cardinal,  siu%  of 
hii  influence  over  the  timorous  Regent,  immediately  con- 
ferred the  privy  seal,  and  soon  afterwards  the  post  of  Lord 
Treasurer.  The  same  year  Balnavis,  toother  with  the 
Karl  of  Rothes  and  the  Lord  Gray,  was  seiied  at  Dundee, 
and  conveyed  to  the  castle  at  Blackness,  on  the  Forth, 
«here  they  in  all  probability  lay  immured,  till  the  arrival  of 
the  English  fleet  in  the  river,  in  the  month  of  May  follow- 
ing, set  them. at  Uberty.    It  has  been  insinuated  that  Bal- 


navis entered  into  the  conspiracy'  at  the  court  of  King 
Henry  for  the  murder  of  Beaton ;  but  of  this  there  is  no 
evidence,  though  unquestionably  he  took  refuge  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Andrew's,  like  Knox  and  several  others  who 
were*  not  engaged  in  the  conspiracy ;  and  in  all  likelihood 
he  participateoalso  in  the  reformer's  sentiments  on  the  fall 
of  '  the  bludie  boucher.'  (Knox,  Hist.  4.) 

On  the  accession  of  Edward  to  the  English  throne,  in 
January,  1547,  the  conferences  for  a  peace  and  marriage  were 
renewed  ;  and  on  the  9th  of  March  following,  Balnavis  and 
others  bound  themselves  to  endeavour  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  to  bring  about  the  union,  and  also,  for  the  moreeffec^ 
tually  securing  that  object,  to  keep  possession  of  the  castle  of 
St.  Andrew's :  Edward,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  them  pecui- 
niary  assistance  and  a  military  force  to  defend  the  place— 
supplies  susceptible  no  doubt  of  the  construction  which 
some  writers  have  put  upon  them,  but  certainly  received  by 
Balnavis  in  the  best  faith,  and  not  for  private  or  personal 
aggrandisement,  but  for  the  public  weaL  On  the  15th  of 
the  same  month  also,  the  parties  first  above-mentioned 
bound  themselves  to  Edward  to  endeavour  to  get  Mary  into 
England  to  be  educated  and  brought  up  there  until  her 
marriage,  and  on  the  latter  event  taking  place,  to  deUver 
up  the  castle  of  St  Andrew's  to  the  English  monarch.  In 
August,  however,  a  fleet  and  land  forces  from  the  King  of 
France  appeared  before  St.  Andrew's,  in  support  of  the 
Regent  and  the  papal  faction;  and  those  within  the 
castle  were,  after  a  vigorous  defence,  at  length  obliged  to 
siurender.  They  were  conveyed  to  France,  and,  in  direct 
violation  of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  thrust  into  the 
castle  of  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  as  prisoners  of  war.  Here, 
as  we  are  expressly  assured  by  Knox,  who  was  one  of  the 
captives,  solicitations,  threats,  and  even  violence,  were  em- 
ployed to  make  them  recant  their  Protestant  opinions,  but 
to  no  purpose.  Knox  narrates  a  humorous  incident  which 
took  place  on  one  of  those  occasions,  which,  as  it  illustrates 
the  courageous  spirit  that  animated  the  little  band,  may  be 
here  related,  though  we  are  not  certain  who  was  the  hero  of 
the  piece.  One  day  an  image  of  the  Virgin  was  brought 
into  one  of  the  galleys  and  presented  to  a  Scots  prisoner 
that  he  might  kiss  it.  He  desired  the  bearer  to  be  off,  for 
that  such  idols  were  accursed,  and  that  he  would  not  touch  it. 
'  But  you  shall .''  said  the  fellow,  thrusting  the  image  into 
his  arms.  The  Scotsman  took  hold  of  the  Virgin,  and 
then  dashed  her  into  the  river,  saying,  '  Let  our  ladye  now 
save  hirself;  she  is  light  eneuch;  let  her  learn  to  swim.* 
While  in  prison  Balnavis  employed  himself  in  writing  a 
treatise  on  justification,  and  the  works  and  conversation  of 
a  justified  man.  Knox  was  so  pleased  with  the  performance 
that  he  divided  it  into  chapters,  added  some  marginal  notes 
and  an  epitome  of  its  contents,  and  to  the  whole  prefixed  a 
recommendatory  preface.  The  manuscript  disappeared,  how- 
ever, for  some  time ;  but  after  Knox's  death,  it  was  discovered 
by  his  servant  Richard  Bannatyne,  at  the  house  of  Cock- 
burn  of  Ormiston,  and  printed,  anno  )584,  under  the  title  of 
Confession  of  FaiiK  containing  how  the  troubled  man 
should  seek  refuf^e  at  his  God :  compiled  by  Jf.  Henry  Bal- 
navis,  of  Halhill,  one  of  the  Lords  qf  Council  and  Session 
of  Scotland,  being  a  prisoner  within  the  walls  qf  the  old 
pallaice  of  Roan  {Rouen)  in  the  year  1548,  T.  Vautrollier, 
Edin.,  1584. 

In  1 554  Arran  resigned  the  regency,  to  which  the  Queen 
Dowager,  Mary  of  Quise,  was  then  raised ;  and  she.  Id 
soothe  her  Protestant  supporters,  recalled  the  laird  of 
Grange  and  the  other  conspirators  from  their  banishment ; 
and  the  forfeiture  which  haa  been  pronounced  against  Bal- 
navis was  also  rescinded.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  people 
of  Scotland  which  soon  afterwards  followed,  Balnavis  took 
a  leading  part  for  the  reformers;  and  in  September,  1559, 
he  was  secretly  despatched  bv  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation 
to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  the  English  plenipotentiary  at  Ber 
wick,  from  whom  he  obtained  an  aid  of  2000/.  sterling  for 
the  Protestant  party  It  seems  to  have  been  contemplated 
to  send  him  to  England  again  for  assistance ;  but  Randolph, 
the  English  resident,  discouraged  the  mission,  and  he  was 
not  appointed.  It  appears,  however,  that  Cockburn  of 
Ormiston  was  sent,  and  that  he  received  an  aid  of  4000 
crowns ;  but  the  Earl  of  Both  well,  at  the  queen's  instiga- 
tion, lay  in  wait  for  his  return,  attacked  him,  dispersed  his 
followers,  and  carried  off  the  money.  Destitute  of  funds, 
the  ruin  of  the  Protestant  party  seemed  to  be  at  hand ; 
and,  indeed,  their  resistance  was  for  some  lime  spiritless  and 
unsuccessful.    But  the  tide  of  prosperity  again  flowed  ii 
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tlmr  ravouT.'snd  in  the  parliunent  of  1560  the  reformed 

telii^an  was  established  b;  luiv. 

On  the  11th  February,  1563.  Balnaviawaa  re-sppointed 
a  Lord,  of  Session,  in  the  room  of  Sir  John  Campbell,  of 
Lundy,  deceased  ;  and  on  the  29th  December,  sama  year, 
he  was  named  by  the  Geneml  AsseiEbly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotltind  one  of  the  commissionera  appomted  by  that  vece- 
rable  body  to  revise  the  Book  qf  Dtsctpline.  He  is  said 
by  Keith  (Hiil.  375)  to  have  been  one  of  the  asseasors  to 
-  the  Lord  Justice  Genecil  on  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Both- 
well  for  the  murder  of  Darnley ;  but  this  is  extremely 
doubtrul.  The  next  year  he  attended  the  Regent  Murray  as 
one  of  the  comraiMioners  from  Scotland  to  Yorlc  in  relation 
to  the  charges  against  Mary  for  the  same  murder;  and  he 
was  one  of  the  two  afterwards  sent  to  London  on  the  part 
of  the  Regent  in  the  same  matter. 

According  to  Mackenzie  (Liiiw,  vol.  iii.  p.  H7),  Balnavis 
died  in  1379  j  yet  in  the  Piimedilen  MS.  we  find  it  stated 
that  on  the  SDUi  October.  I57U,  Macalzean.  of  Clifton  Hall, 
was  appointed  a  Lord  of  Session  in  the  room  of  Henry 
Balnavis,  deceased. 

Besides  the  treatise  shove  mentioned,  Balnavis  wrote  a 
short  poetical  piece,  entitled  Advice  to  a  Headttrong  Youth, 
which  the  Scottish  poet,  Allan  Ramsay,  has  transcribed 
into  his  Evergreen. 

(See  Rymer'B  Ptedera,  vol.  aiv.  pp.  781,  783,  786,  792; 
Tol.xv.  pp.  142, 141;  Sadler's  Sro(o  PaoCT-j,  vol.  i.  pp.  83, 
430 ;  Bajf  Ann.  vol.  i.  p.  305 ;  Hist,  of  King  James  VI.. 
p.  35 ;  Knox.  Hitt.  pp.  33. 4 1 ;  Keith,  Hist.  p.  5'i9 ;  M'Crie'i 
L\fe  of  Ktiox.  p.  39,  note;  Catalogue  iff  Senalort  of  the 

Coll.  qf  Ja»1.  p.  60,  seq.) 

BALSAMrFLU^,  a  natural  order  of  plants  first  indi- 
cated by  Theodore  Nees  v.  Esenbeck,  defined  by  Dr.  Blume 
in  his  FJora  Java,  and  adopted  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  his  Nixut. 
It  is  intermediate  between  the  Willaie  and  Plane  tribe*. 
ftom  the  former  of  which  it  differs  in  having  a  two-celled 
fruit  and  downless  seed;  and  from  the  latter  in  having 
numerous  seeds.  It  consiBta  of  lofty  trees,  flowing  with 
balsamic  juice,  hearing  the  flowers  in  small  scaly  heads, 
without  either  calyx  or  corolla,  and  having  the  stamens  in 
one  kind  of  head  and  the  pistils  in  another.  The  different 
Species  yield  the  resinous  fragrant  substance  called  hquid 
storax,  which  is  so  much  prized  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
East.  The  whole  order  consists  of  but  a  single  genus, 
called  Li  QUID  AMU  All  [which  see], 

BALSA'MINA,  one  of  the  only  two  genera  of  which  the 
natural  order  Baltamineee  consists.  It  differs  from  Impa- 
tient in  having  all  its  anthers  two-celled,  its  stigmas  dis- 
tinct, end  the  valves  of  its  fruit  curling  inwards  when 
bursting.  There  are  numerous  species,  several  of  which 
have  very  handsome  flowers :  they  are  chiefly  fbund  in  the 
damper  partti  of  the  East  Indies ;  hut  the  only  one  that  is 
much  known  in  Europe  is  the  common  garden  balsam,  Btd- 
tamina  horlentit,  which,  in  its  double  state,  has  been  an 
object  of  cultivation  since  the  earliest  records  of  modem  hor- 
ticulture. This  plant,  which  is  supposed  to  be  found  wild  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Silhet,  in  the  form  of  what  botanists 
call  BaUamina  Iripelala,  is  one  of  those  species  which  not 
only  has  a  tendency  to  vary  with  double  flowers,  hut  has  also 
thepowerof  continuing  to  produce  them  when  renewed  frot" 
seeds.  On  this  account  it  particularly  deserves  the  attentio 
of  the  cultivator,  eapecially  as  it  may  be  brought  by  art  to 
state  of  beauty  equalled  by  few  plants.  All  thatis  necessarv 
in  order  to  secure  fine  balMuns  is,  first,  to  save  the  seed  witn 
great  cere  from  the  finest  and  most  double  flowers  only, 
throwing  away  all  whole-coloured  and  single  blossoms ;  and, 
secondly,  to  cultivate  the  plants  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
natural  hsbils  of  the  species.  A  native  of  the  hot.  damp, 
shady  woods  of  Silhet,  it  is  incapable  of  bearing  much 
drought  or  bright  sunshine.  It  should,  therefore,  be  raised 
in  a  hot-bed,  treated  with  great  care  as  a  tender  annual, 
grown  in  rich  soil,  sheltered  fhnn  excessive  sunlight,  and 
kept  constantly  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  but  freely  and  fully 
ventilated.  It  should  not,  however,  be  stimulated  int~  ~ 
tremely  rapid  growth  until  the  plants  have  become 
bushes  and  the  flowers  have  grown  to  the  size  of  ipniall 
At  that  time  the  plants  should  have  all  the  heat  and 
they  can  bear,  and  the  most  brilliant  ttoweis  the  plant  ii 
capable  of  priiducing  will  be  the  result :  in  the  latter  stag< 
of  growth  great  care  is  still  to  be  taken  to  espose  the  plant 
fully  to  air., 

BALSAMI'NEjG,  a  small,  natural  order  of  planU 
bahjnging  to  the  Gynohaiic  alliance  of  Dicotyledotis,  and 
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priiKlpally  distinguished  from  Genniaeett  by  their  nany. 
seeded  fVuit  and  uosymmetrical  flowers.  They  are  laccu- 
lent  herbs,  most  abundant  in  hot  countries,  with  simple, 
opposite,  or  alternate  leaves,  and  showy  flowers,  with  a  spur 
"  "'leir  calyx.  They  have  no  sensible  properties  ot  im- 
Luce,  but  are  the  ornament  of  the  damp  or  iwinipj 
places  in  which  they  grow  wild.  The  order  is  lemarluble 
for  the  elastic  force  with  which  the  valves  of  its  fruit  can- 
tract  and  reject  the  seeds. 


a.  ■  cdnniaitiiilM.vilhoae  of  Ihe  petal! ;  I,  tha  n»Iataiiulbrr;i,Lba 
k«rkot  IhTitin*;  A"  gMiy  cnl  unw:  •.  Uw  rip  ftnll;/,  111!  mi« '« 

letwly. 

BALSAMODEN'DRON,  a  genus  of  Oriental  treci  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Amyridese,  and  remarkslile  bi 
their  powerfid  balsamic  juice.  They  ha\'e  small  green  a^l- 
lary  diosceous  flowers,  a  minute  four-toothed  persiatent  nilyi. 
four  narrow  inflected  petals,  eight  stamens  inserted  below  in 
annular  disk,  from  which  eight  tittle  exctescencei  arlM 
alternating  with  the  stamens,  and  a  small  oval  druitenili 
four  sutures,  and  either  one  or  two  cells,  in  each  nf  rtiicb 
is  lodged  a  single  seed.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  niih  cnt 
or  two  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one.  Five  species  ii> 
mentioned  hy  botanists,  the  best  account  of  which  ii  1^ 
Professor  Fet,  from  whom  ve  gather  the  foiloving  pirU- 

BaUamodendron  opobaliomum,  the  Balesssn  of  Bnire. 
has  a  trunk  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  furniifaed  nilb  i 
number  of  slender  branches  ending  in  a  sharp  (pine.  Tb' 
leaves  consist  of  from  five  to  seven  sessile,  oWate,  enlin, 
and  shining  leaflets,  within  which  are  placed  the  Bmill 
flowers,  which  grow  in  pairs  on  short  slender  stalks,  wd  "' 
succeeded  by  small  oval  plums.  From  this  is  distingniihed 
the 

Babamodendnn  Oileademe,  supposed  to  he  the/5a*<"(«" 
livBpaii  of  Tbeophrastus,  which  is  described  as  s  "iMf 
sized  tree,  with  the  leaflets  growing  in  threes,  and  the  floven 
singly.  But  it  is  probable  that,  as  these  balssm  Ireo  "* 
found  in  the  same  places,  and  produce  the  same  eub)I>i>^> 
they  are,  in  fact,  nothing  but  varieties  of  the  soine  jperifs- 
Thcy  both  produce  three  different  substances ;  1 .  Baim  "/ 
Mecca,  or  q/  Gilead.  or  OpobaUamum :  1.  XyhbalsamBm; 
and,  3.  Carjiobaliatnum ;  the  first  obtained  ftoto  the  iniiw 
of  the  balsam  trees  by  simple  incision  ;  the  second  by  bail- 
ing the  branches  and  skimming  off'  the  resin  as  il  riwi  " 
the  surface  of  the  water;  and  Uie  third,  by  simple  prW"" 
of  the  fruit.  Thev  are  no  longer  met  with,  even  in  gwdeo*. 
about  Gilead  in  Palestine. 
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Myrrh,  a  gum-resin,  celebrated  from  all  antiquity  for  its 
aromatic  and  fragrant  properties,  is  yielded  by  two  other 
species  of  this  genus. 

BaUamadendron  Myrrha  is  a  small  scrubby  tree  found 
in  Arabia  Felix,  near  Gison,  scattered  among  species  of 
Bcacia,  euphorbia,  and  moringa.  Both  its  wo^  and  bark 
have  a  strong  and  remarkable  odour.  The  branches  are 
stiff,  short,  and  spiny ;  the  leaves  composed  of  three  obovate, 
unequal  leaflets,  with  distinct  crenatures,  and  the  fruit  a 
narrow,  oval,  iWrowed  plum,  surrounded  at  the  base  by  the 
persistent  calyx.    Its  flowers  are  unknown  to  botanists. 

BiiUamodendron  Koto/  has  fewer  spines,  and  downy  and 
mora  distinctly  serrated  leaves.  Its  wood,  which  is  red  and 
resinous,  is  a  common  article  of  sale  in  Egypt. 

Whatever  may  be  the  product  of  the  last  species,  which 
Forskahl  states  to  produce  the  myrrh  of  commerce,  it  is 
now  certain  that  this  substance  is  yielded  by  Balsamoden- 
dron  Myrrha,  which  Ehrenberg  found  on  the  frontiers  of 
Nubia  and  Arabia,  bearing  a  substance  identical  with  the 
myrrh  of  the  shops.  It  is,  therefore,  no  longer  to  bo  doubted 
that  the  suggestion  of  Bruce,  that  it  is  the  produce  of  a 
kind  of  mimosa,  a  most  improbable  circumstance,  by  the 
way,  originated  in  some  incorrect  obser\  ation. 

BaUamodendron  zeylanicum  is  mentioned  as  a  fifth 
species,  producing  oriental  elemi,  which  is  very  different 
from  the  American  kind ;  but  of  this  too  little  is  known  to 
enable  us  to  do  more  than  advert  to  its  existence. 

Myrrh,  a  natural  gum-resin,  the  source  of  which  was 
long  doubtful,  ^as  observed  by  Ehrenberg  to  exude  from 
the  bark  of  the  above-mentioned  species  of  balm,  much  in 
the  same  way  as  gum  tragacanth  exudes  from  the  astraga- 
lu*  Venn,  It  is  at  first  soft,  oily,  and  of  a  yellowish- white 
colour,  then  acquires  the  consistence  of  butter,  and  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air  becomes  harder,  and  changes  to  a  reddish 
hue.  As  met  with  in  commerce,  it  is  of  two  kinds,  that 
which  is  called  myrrh  in  tears,  and  that  called  myrrh  in 
sorts.  The  former,  called  also  myrrha  electa,  occurs  in  dif- 
ferent-shaped pieces,  often  of  a  roundish  or  angular  form, 
and  variable  size,  but  generally  small,  of  a  reddish  yellow 
or  brownish  hue,  externally  rough,  and  often  covered  with 
a  fine  powder.  In  other  pieces,  the  surface  has  a  shining 
Aspect,  which  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  action  of  alcohol. 
The  fracture  is  vitreous  or  conchoidal.  It  is  in  general  only 
partially  transparent  at  the  edges ;  when  perfectly  trans- 
parent, it  is  of  suspicious  quality.  The  smell  is  peculiar 
and  rather  disagreeable,  the  taste  is  bitter  and  very  un- 
pleasant 

Myrrh  in  sorts  is  the  term  applied  to  various  inferior  and 
adulterated  kinds.  These  are  generally  in  much  larger 
pieces  than  that  described  above,  from  which  they  differ  in 
physical  appearance  as  well  as  chemical  qualities. 

The  alcoholic  tincture  of  the  best  myrrh,  mixed  with  equal 
?<ut8  of  nitric  acid,  becomes  red  or  violet.    The  tincture  of 


the  false  myrrh  (of  Bonastre)  so  treated  beoomes  turbid  and 
yellow,  but  not  red.  The  taste  of  this  false  myrrh  is  very 
bitter,  but  the  smell  is  that  of  turpentine.  Another  false 
kind  is  in  its  inner  portion  almost  without  bitterness,  but 
the  outer  portion  is  often  moistened  with  tincture  of  myrrh, 
or  entirely  covered  over  with  some  of  the  genuine.  Dr.  Von 
Martius  mentions  a  white  myrrh,  which  has  a  very  bitter 
taste  like  colocynth,  and  an  external  appearance  like  am- 
moniacum  ;  it  is  probably  ammoniacum,  treated  wiUi  tine- 
tm*e  of  colocynth.  Another  false  myrrh  may  be  distin* 
guished  by  its  transparency  and  less  bitter  taste. 

Bdellium  is  often  substituted  for  myrrh«  from  which  it 
may  be  distinguished  by  being  generally  in  larger  angular 
pieces,  of  a  dark-brown  hue,  scarcely  transparent  at  the 
edges ;  the  odour  fainter  and  more  agreeable  than  myrrh. 
It  softens  slightly  with  the  heat  of  the  hand,  while  myrrh  be- 
comes drier.  It  contains  more  bassorine,  and  possesses  some 
degree  of  acidity.  It  melts  almost  entirely  m  the  mouth, 
while  genuine  myrrh,  when  chewed,  adheres  to  the  teeth, 
and  imparts  to  the  saUva  a  milky  colour. 

East  Indian  myrrh  is  in  large  pieces,  altogether  opaque, 
frequently  covered  with  a  brownish- white  powder.  The 
source  of  this  is  unknown,  but  it  is  conjectured  by  Louriero 
that  a  tree  called  laurus  myrrha,  a  native  of  Cochin  China, 
yields  it.  The  so-called  myrrh  of  Abyssinia,  which  is  gum 
opocalpasum,  is  yielded  bv  the  acacia  gummi/era  CWild.), 
called  also  Inga  Sassa,  and  is  probably  a  variety  of  the  gum 
of  Bassora  or  Bagdad. 

A  portion  of  myrrh  brought  from  Arabia  by  Ehrenberg, 
analysed  by  Brandes,  yielded 

Resin,  soluble  in  ether        .         .         22 
Resin,  insoluble  in  ether  .  5 

Gum       •         •         .         •         •         54 
Bassorin'  ....  9 

Volatile  oil  (myrrh  oil),  which  is  heavier 
than  water    ....  2 

Traces  of  salts,  malates,  benzoates  and  sulphates. 

Its  specific  gravity  is  1*360.  Water  dissolves  about  G6 
parts,  one- third  of  which  is  deposited  upon  standing.  Alco- 
hol dissolves  the  remaining  34  parts ;  but  on  the  addition  of 
water,  it  becomes  opaque  and  milky,  but  without  any  pre- 
cipitate.   Acetic  aciu  and  milk  also  dissolve  it. 

Myrrh,  though  containing  a  volatile  oil,  seems  to  act  more 
from  its  bitter  qualities,  which  approach  to  the  character  of 
a  stimulant  tonic.  It  increases  the  energy  of  the  whole 
frame,  giving  solidity  to  the  solids,  and  greater  consistency 
to  the  11  aids.  The  secretions  of  the  mucous  membranes 
particularly  are  improved  by  it,  and  diminished  in  quantity 
when  excessive.  Its  introduction  into  the  stomach  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  sense  of  warmth,  which  diffhses  itself  over  the 
whole  abdomen.  The  appetite  is  increased,  and  the  diges- 
tive process  is  much  facilitated,  especially  where  there  is 
weakness  and  torpidity  of  the  intestinal  canal,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  too  copious  mucous  secretion,  (constituting 
what  is  termed  diarrhoea  mucosa.) 

The  mucous  membmne  of  the  lungs  is  acted  upon  in  the 
same  way ;  hence  myrrh  is  very  useful  in  affections  of  lan- 
guid and  feeble  persons,  who  are  unable  to  expectorate  the 
abundant  fluid  secreted  by  the  air-tubes  (bronchia.)  For  the 
humid  and  chronic  cough  of  old  people  it  is  very  serviceable, 
especially  if  given  along  with  sulphate  of  zinc.  For  the 
cure  of  a  cough  which  often  occurs  during  pregnancy,  and 
even  continues  after  abortion,  along  with  oxide  of  zino,  it  is 
well-suited ;  as  well  as  for  hysterical  coughs,  in  which  last 
it  may  be  given  along  with  cinchona  bark,  or  preparations 
of  iron. 

From  its  cleansing  power  in  the  case  of  external  ulcers, 
it  has  been  recommended  in  consumption  {phthisis  pulmo^ 
nalis) ;  but  in  the  early  stages,  or  even  the  later,  if  there 
be  much  hectic  fever,  it  is  quite  inadmissible ;  and  when 
allowable,  it  is  only  useftil  by  imparting  strength  to  expec- 
torate, having  no  power  to  cure  the  disease. 

In  aDnenorrhoea  occurring  in  feeble  persons,  it  is  of  great 
use,  along  with  aloetic  medicines  and  preparations  of  iron. 

It  is  best  given  in  substance  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases  in  which  it  can  be  employed ;  but  as  a  means  of 
cleansing  ulcers,  as  well  as  a  wash  to  parts  in  danger  of 
ulcerating  from  pressure  (as  in  patients  long  confined  to 
bed,  from  fever,  fractured  limbs,  or  other  causes),  the  tinc- 
ture is  preferable. 

Myrrh  is  an  ingredient  in  a  great  many  tooth-powders. 

The  produce  of  the  BaUamodendron  Gileadense,  though 
called  a  balsam,  and  denominated  balsam  of  Mecca,  balsam 
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of  Gileftd»  18  not  entitled,  chemically,  to  rank  as  such,  being 
an  oleo-resin.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  that  obtained  by  spon- 
taneous exudation,  and  that  which  is  obtained  by  boiling 
the  branches.  The  former  is  so  highly  prized  in  the  East, 
and  so  expensive,  that  it  is  never  brought  to  Europe.  That 
which  is  obtained  by  boiling  is  of  different  qualities  and 
value,  according  as  the  boiling  is  continued  for  a  short  or 
longtime.  When  for  a  short  time  only,  the  substance 
which  floats  on  the  surface  is  highly  esteemed,  and  almost 
all  of  this  quality  is  consumed  in  Asiatic  Turkey  and 
Egypt.  The  variety  procured  by  long-continued  boiling  is 
sent  to  Europe  in  small  conical,  leaden  bottles,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  closed  with  a  leaden  stopper,  and  covered  over 
with  bladder.  The  fresh  balsam  is  of  moderate  consistence, 
of  a  light  yellow  colour,  odour  agreeable,  the  taste  bitterish, 
aromatic  and  heating ;  specific  grav.  0*950.  When  dropped 
upon  water  it  spreads  out  into  a  thin  film,  which  may  be 
skimmed  off  the  surface  with  a  spoon.  When  exposed  to 
the  air  for  some  days,  it  loses  this  property,  as  well  as  its 
fine  smell.  It  has  been  described  by  Strabo  (b.  xvi.  p.  763) : 
•  The  balsam  is  a  shrub  of  a  brambly  appearance  or  kind, 
like  the  cytisus  and  tcrebinthus,  and  possesses  aromatic 
properties.  They  cut  the  bark,  and  catch  the  juice  that 
exudes  in  vessels  :  the  juice  resembles  oily  milk.  When 
put  into  shells  it  hardens,  or  assumes  consistence.  It  has 
wonderful  powers  in  curing  headaches,  incipient  defluxions 
(he  means  catarrhs),  and  dimness  of  the  eyes :  it  is  accord- 
ingly high  priced.  The  xylobalsamum  is  also  used  as  an 
aromatic* 

Numerous  fabulous  statements  are  recorded  in  writers 
on  medical  substances  respecting  this  article:  such,  for 
example,  as  the  mode  of  judging  of  its  purity  by  dipping 
the  finger  in  it,  and  then  setting  fire  to  it,  when,  if  it 
burns  without  causing  pain,  it  is  considered  pure.  From 
its  high  price  it  is  often  adulterated  with  sesamum  oil,  the 
produce  of  the  Pinus  bdUamea,  and^P.  Canadensis,  Chian 
turpentine,  and  even  tar.  A  portion  of  the  purest  kind,  ana- 
lysed by  TVommsdorff,  yielded 

Volatile  oil  .  .  30  per  cent. 

Resin  (with  some  extractive)        64        „ 
Resin,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  a  small  quantity. 

It  burns  without  leaving  any  residuum. 

Though  formerly  considered  a  cure  for  many  diseases,  it 
has  now  fallen  into  disuse.  Any  benefit  which  might  be 
derived  from  it  can  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  finer  tur- 
pentines. Its  heating  quaUties  render  it  very  unfit  for  cases 
where  any  inflammatory  action  exists,  whether  internal,  as 
consumption,  or  extemid,  as  wounds.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  many  of  the  cordials  sold  under  the  name  of  balms 
contain  no  portion  of  Mecca  balsam ;  Init  that  the  most 
celebrated  of  these  medicines,  called  Solomon's  Balm  of 
Gilead,  consists  of  cardamums  and  brandy,  which  must  be 
even  more  hurtful  than  any  balsam. 

BALSAMS.  The  substances  commonly  included  under 
this  title  are  Of  various  natures :  first,  there  are  natural  bal- 
sams, exuding  from  trees,  as  those  of  Peru  and  Tolu,  &c., 
which  contain  benzoic  acid  and  resin,  and  these  only 
will  be  considered  at  present.  There  are,  besides,  the 
balsams  of  Copaiba,  Gilead,  &c. ;  these  contain  no  ben- 
zoic acid,  but  are  turpentines  containing  a  volatile  oil  and 
resin ;  these  will  be  described  as  turpentines.  Lastly,  there 
were  in  former  pharmacopoeias  sundry  very  different  prepa- 
rations ranked  together  as  balsams.  For  example,  balsam 
of  sulphur,  traumatic  balsam,  &c. :  these,  when  retained  in 
modem  pharmaoopoBias,  are  arranged  under  other  forms. 

Balsams  are  obtained  from  certain  vegetables,  chiefly 
of  the  Le^minosis  or  pea  tribe,  the  Styracets  or  storax 
tribe,  and  that  section  of  Amentacees  called  Salicinea, 
Numerous  substances  of  a  resinous  nature  were  formerly 
designated  balsams^  and  turpentines  and  balsams  are  still 
popularly  confounded  with  each  other.  The  term  balsam, 
however,  should  be  limited  to  such  articles  as  contain  ben- 
Koic  acid  along  with  a  volatile  oil  and  resin.  The  others, 
which  contain  only  volatile  oil  and  resin,  should  be  called 
turpentines,  or  oleo-resins.  The  true  balsams  appear  to  be 
only  five,  viz.,  balsam  of  Peru  and  balsam  of  Tolu  (yielded 
by  the  Myrospermum  perui/erum  and  M.  Toluiferum  te- 
guminosce),  and  benzoin,  from  Siyrax  benzoin  {Dryander\ 
and  Storax,  ftom  Styrax  qfficinahs  iStyraceai),  and  liquid- 
amber,  from  the  Liquidambar  Styraciflua,  and  L.  imberbis 
(SalicineiP), 

The  observations  upon  the  medical  uses  of  balsams  are 
therefore  to  be  understood  to  apply  only  to  those  specified 


above.  To  produce  their  characteristic  effects  they  must  be 
digested  and  assimilated  ;  on  which  account  they  are  chicflv 
administered  internally,  their  external  appUcation  bving 
followed  by  very  limited  action.  They  are  with  ditiiculty 
soluble  in  the  animal  juices,  so  that  it  is  not  till  after  they 
have  been  used  for  some  time  that  the  secretions  acquire 
their  peculiar  odour.  These  facts,  taken  into  consideratiun 
along  with  the  enduring  nature  of  their  action,  point  out 
their  greater  fitness  for  chronic  than  acute  diseases. 

They  may  be  regarded  as  stimulants  of  the  secretory  and 
excretory  systems,  which  they  rouse  to  continued  action. 
Their  influence  is  greatest  over  mucous  membranes,  the 
secretions  from  which  they  render  more  abundant  when 
deficient,  and  more  consistent  when  too  liquid  and  of  im- 
perfect quality.  The  mucous  membranes  of  the  lungs  and 
of  the  urinary  passages  seem  to  be  more  under  their  in- 
fluence than  that  of  the  intestinal  canal.  They  possess  a 
similar  power  over  the  skin,  the  secretion  of  which  they 
regulate  according  to  its  condition :  when  cool,  pale,  dry, 
and  in  a  state  of  atony,  they  promote  the  perspiration ;  but 
if  the  weakness  be  so  great  that  the  skin  is  covered  with  a 
cold  clammy  sweat,  or  of  a  colliquative  kind,  the  balsamic 
medicines  frequently  check  its  flow. 

When  given  in  large  and  long-continued  doses,  they  art 
upon  the  vascular  system,  and  quicken  the  heart's  action, 
as  well  as  the  extreme  or  capillary  vessels,  which  last  they 
excite  when  brought  into  direct  contact  with  them,  as  in  the 
case  of  wounds  or  ulcers. 

They  possess  some  power  over  the  nervous  system,  but 
less  over  the  nerves  of  animal  than  of  organic  life.  It  is  in 
diseases  referable  to  morbid  states  of  the  nerves  of  organic 
life  that  balsamic  medicines  are  most  useful,  especially 
when  they  are  in  a  state  of  weakness,  torpor,  and  imperfect 
action.  They  act  also  on  the  nervous  system  when  over- 
excited, calming  it,  and  approaching,  in  this  respect,  to  the 
character  of  antispasmodics.  Under  this  head  benzoin  is 
the  most  powerful,  and  most  frequently  employed,  geneially 
in  the  form  called  paregoric  elixir. 

From  what  is  stated  above,  it  is  clear  that  they  are  un- 
suited  to  the  beginning  or  early  stages  of  the  diseases  in 
which  they  are  most  commonly  employed  by  uninformed 
persons.  So  long  as  any  acute  inflammatory  action  exists 
they  are  decidedly  hurtful ;  but  after  this  has  subsided  they 
are  frequently  very  beneficial  in  common  colds,  to  lessen 
the  cough  and  facilitate  the  expectoration,  in  the  later  stages 
of  hooping-cough,  and  in  the  humid  cough  of  old  or  weak 
persons,  t.  e.  in  one  of  the  morbid  states  popularly  called 
asthma.  Balsamic  medicines  are,  howeyer,  totally  inad- 
missible when  the  asthmatic  symptoms  are  connected  with 
any  organic  change  of  the  heart  or  lungs.  They  may  be 
advantageously  employed  in  the  later  stages  of  influenza 
and  suffocative  catarrh.  The  early  use  of  paregoric  in 
common  colds  is  frequently  productive  of  much  injury. 

The  external  employment  of  balsams  is  almost  com- 
pletely banished  from  modern  surgery.  The  evil  of  their 
employment  was  obvious  to  the  eyes.  Friars  balsam^  teound 
balsam/  balsam  for  cuts,  ^c,  as  certain  combinations  or 
solutions  of  balsam  ef  Tolu,  storax,  and  benzoin  in  rectified 
spirit  were  called,  had,  when  applied  to  recent  wounds, 
the  manifest  bad  effect  of  stimulating  the  edges,  and  inter- 
posing a  mechanical  impediment  to  their  union  by  thefir$i 
intention,  as  the  direct  reunion  of  divided  surfaces  is  termed 
by  surgeons.  In  this  way  they  were  healed  by  suppuration 
and  granulation,  which  is  a  much  more  tedious  process. 
To  some  indolent  wounds  and  sores,  especially  in  parts  not 
possessed  of  much  vascularity,  their  application  is  some- 
times beneficial.  Internal  wounds  and  ulcers  are  in  general 
equally  injured  by  them :  their  vaunted  power  of  curing 
consumption  is  only  maintained  by  ignorant  and  unprin- 
cipled persons,  who  vend  their  pernicious  compounds  to  the 
weak  and  credulous  among  their  suffering  fellow-creatures, 
whom  they  delude  both  of  health  and  money. 

[For  balsam  of  Canada,  see  Pinus  Balsamba;  for  bal- 
sam of  Copaiba,  see  Copaifbra  ;  and  for  balsams  of  Peru 
and  Tolu,  see  Mtkospermum.] 

BAXTIC  sea  is  a  close  sea,  which  occupies,  as  it  were, 
the  centre  of  northern  Europe,  separating  Sweden  and  the 
Danish  islands  from  Germany,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  It 
extends  from  54^  to  BB"*  N.  lat.,  and  fiom  lO""  to  30"*  £.lon^. 

Its  great  length  and  comparatively  small  breadth  pi^e 
it  the  form  of  an  extensive  gulf,  and  such  it  would  be 
considered,  if  it  were  not  separated  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
by  the  low  and  comparatively  narrow  tract  of  laitd  which 
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ibrms  the  southern  part  of  the  Danish  ))eninsula  called 
Scbleswig.  tt  is  connected  with  the  ocean  hy  means  of  a 
large  gulf  called  Kattegat,  which  separates  Denmark  from 
Norway  and  Sweden,  and  by  three  straits,  the  Sound,  the 
Great  Belt,  and  the  Little  Belt,  which  may  be  considered 
as  three  gates  by  which  the  Baltic  Sea  is  entered. 

The  main  body  of  the  Baltic  Sea  does  not  lie  in  one 
direction.  Between  Denmark  and  Prussia  it  extends  from 
west  to  east,  but  between  Cape  Torhamsudde  in  Sweden 
and  Cape  Brusterort  in  Prussia  it  bends  to  the  north,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  main  body  lies  nearly  due  north  and 
south.  The  56th  parallel  divides  this  main  body  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts,  but  the  northern  adds  considerably  to  its 
extent  by  branching  off  into  three  large  gulfs,  those  of 
Bothnia,  Finland,  and  Livonia. 

A  line  drawn  fVom  Swinemunde  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Stettiner  Haff,  about  the  most  southern  point  of  the  Baltic, 
to  Torneo,  is  little  less  than  900  miles  long.  The  breadth 
of  this  sea  is  not  great ;  and  the  most  western  part  is  the  nar- 
rowest Between  the  Danish  islands  and  the  coast  of  Hoi- 
steiQ«  and  Mecjilenburg,  it  is  nowhere  more  than  thirty  miles 
in  width,  and  frequently  less.  Farther  to  the  east  it  is  wider. 
The  island  of  Riigen  is  upwards  of  fifty  miles  from  the 
southern  shores  of  Sweden.  Gradually  increasing  towards 
the  cast,  its  greatest  width  is  at  its  bend  northward,  between 
Torhamsudde  and  Brusterort,  where  it  may  measure  about 
150  miles.  The  main  body  narrows  very  little  farther  to  the 
north,  its  mean  width  being  always  between  120  and  130 
miles.  But  the  far-extended  limbs  of  this  part  are  much 
narrower.  The  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  which  extends  to  the  north 
fur  about  400  miles,  is  only  from  30  to  100  miles  wide; 
and  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  which  runs  about  280  miles 
tu  the  cast,  is  not  more  than  from  forty  to  seventy  miles 
in  bi-eadth.  The  smallest  of  the  three  gulfs,  that  of  Livonia 
or  Ki^a,  is  from  twenty  to  sixty  miles  wide  ;  but  it  extends 
only  about  a  hundred  miles  to  the  south-east  between  Li- 
voiiia  and  Coorland. 

The  surface  of  the  whole  sea,  according  to  the  calculations 
or  German  geographers,  is  upwards  of  160,000  square  miles. 
The  southern  coast  of  the  Baltic,  from  the  Little  Belt  to 
Cape  Demesnes,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Livonia,  is 
low  and  sandy,  and  lined  by  numerous  sand -banks.  The 
beuch  is  covered  with  small  pebbles  of  granite  and  por- 
phyry, which,  in  some  places,  as  at  Dobberan  in  Mecklen- 
burg, have  formed  walls  uf  considerable  height  and  extent ; 
in  many  other  parts  there  are  downs,  or  sand-hills.  This 
part  of  the  coast  is  characterized  by  fresh- water  lakes 
called  Haffs,  which  are  separated  from  the  sea  by  very  nar- 
row and  sandy  but  somewhat  elevated  tracts  of  land  called 
Nehrungs.  Cliffs  and  rocks  begin  to  appear  near  Cape 
Domcsnes,  but  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Livonia  are  low, 
and  commonly  sandy,  though  in  a  few  places  interrupted 
by  a  rocky  beach.  The  rocky  coast  becomes  general 
at  Cape  Spmtbambre,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land ;  and  it  preserves  this  character  along  this  gulf  and 
that  of  Bothnia,  and  even  to  the  south  of  the  latter  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Sound  of  Calmar,  which  separates  the 
inland  of  CEIand  from  the  continent.  With  the  exception 
of  the  innermost  recesses  of  both  gulfs,  which  are  low  and 
^ndy,  the  whole  of  this  extensive  coast  is  rocky,  though 
commonly  low,  rising  in  very  few  places  to  more  than 
thy  feet  Along  this  coast  there  are  numerous  cliffs 
and  rocky  islands  of  small  extent,  called  by  the  Swedes 
skdr  (pronounced  share),  which  render  access  to  its  ports  as 
ditGcult  as  it  is  rendered  on  the  southern  shore  by  the 
numerous  sand-banks.  The  shores  of  the  Sound  of  Calmar 
arc  sandy  and  lo\7,  but  at  Cape  Torhamsudde  rocks  appear 
a^ain,  and  continue  westward  to  Solfvitsborg,  with  a  ^ on- 
biderable  elevation.  The  remainder,  or  the  coasts  of  Scania, 
are  of  moderate  height,  but  not  rocky. 

The  basin  of  the  Baltic  Sea  is  of  considerable  extent. 
On  the  south  it  receives,  by  the  Oder  and  Vistula,  the 
drainage  of  countries  which  lie  300  miles  and  upwards  from 
it^  shores.    On  the  east  it  does  not  extend  quite  so  far ;  yet 
the  Nieroen  and  the  Diina,  near  their  sources,  drain  countries 
^hich  are  from  250  to  300  miles  from  the  sea.  To  the  north 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  the  basin  of  the  Baltic  becomes 
uiore  contracted,  though  round  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and 
^'Uthwards  to  ike  parallel  of  Stockholm,  it  generally  ex- 
tends 160  miles  from  the  coast.    It  is  only  at  its  western 
extremity,  where  it  approaches  the  North  Sea,  that  the  watera 
tailing  into  it  have  a  short  course,  frequently  onlv  a  few 
Qulcs.    Comparing  the  extent  of  country  drained  by  the 


rivers  which  empt^  themselves  into  the  Baltic,  with  that 
drained  by  the  rivers  which  fall  in  other  parts  of  the 
ocean,  it  appears  that  the  basin  of  the  Baltic  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  in  Europe,  and  is  only  exceeded  by  that  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  even  by  the  latter  not  to  any  large 
amount.  The  drainage  of  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  sur- 
face of  Europe  goes  to  the  Baltic. 

The  basin  of  close  seas  is  generally  bounded  bv  moun- 
tains or  high  table-lands,  as  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Gulfs 
of  Persia  and  of  Arabia ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  countries 
lying  within  the  basin  are  not  subject  to  have  their  climate 
materially  influenced  by  that  of  the  countries  situated  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  basin.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
Baltic.  Only  a  comparatively  small  part,  not  one-fourth  of 
the  boundary  of  its  basin,  is  formed  by  high  mountains ; 
the  remainder  rises  to  no  great  elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  sinks  with  a  very  gradual  and  often  imper- 
ceptible descent  towards  the  sea.  By  this  singular  position 
some  of  the  most  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  the  sea, 
as  well  as  of  the  country  about  it,  may  be  explained. 

Perhaps  in  no  inhabited  country  on  the  globe  such  a 
quantity  of  snow  falls  as  in  the  countries  round  the 
Baltic.  This  phenomenon  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Baltic  being  alternately  filled  with 
warm  moisture,  and  subjected  to  a  dry  piercing  cold ;  and 
by  the  frequent  and  rapid  transition  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  warm  moisture  is  brought  by  the  south- 
western and  western  winds  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  over 
the  low  peninsula  of  Jutland,  and  the  equally  low  plains  of 
northern  Germany,  as  far  as  Petersburgh  and  the  forest  of 
Wolkhonsk,  where  the  Volga  rises.  Upon  a  sudden  change 
of  the  wind  to  the  north-east,  east,  or  south-east,  the  cold 
dry  air  from  the  frozen  shores  of  the  Icy  Sea,  the  elevated 
countries  along  the  Ural  Mountains,  or  the  cold  steppes  ex- 
tending to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  moisture,  which  being  suddenly  con- 
densed, covers,  in  the  form  of  snow,  the  countries  round  the 
Baltic.  In  summer  the  same  causes  produce  an  alternation 
of  rainy  and  fair  weather.  To  this  peculiar  character  of 
their  climate  these  countries  owe  their  wealth.  Though 
not  endowed  with  great  fertility,  the  soil  being,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  sandy  and  light,  they  abound  in  timber  of 
the  best  quality  ;  support,  in  their  green  pastures,  innume- 
rable herds  of  cattle  ;  and  produce  abundant  crops  of  grain, 
which  have  made  these  districts  the  richest  granary  of  the 
globe.  No  other  portion  of  the  earth  approaching  so  near  the 
Polar  Circle  can  be  compared  with  them  in  natural  wealth. 

Some  of  the  peculiar  qualities  by  which  the  Baltic  is  dis- 
tinguished are  intimately  connected  with  the  climate  of  its 
basin.  By  experiments  it  has  been  found  that  three  pounds 
of  water  taken  from  the  North  Sea  contain  747  grains  of 
salt,  but  the  same  quantity  from  the  Baltic  does  not  yield 
more  than  389  grains.  In  general,  it  is  calculated  that  salt 
constitutes  only  from  ^qUi  to  ^^^th  part  of  the  watei's  of  the 
Baltic ;  but  here  also  some  variations  exist.  The  northern 
parts,  especially  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  contain  less  than  the 
otliers ;  and  the  amount  varies  greatly  according  to  the  sea- 
sons. At  midsummer  only  a  ton  of  salt  can  he  obtained 
from  about  300  tons  of  sea- water  taken  from  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia, while  at  Christmas  60  tons  give  the  same  quantity.  The 
weight  of  the  water,  taken  from  the  centre  of  the  Bailie,  is 
to  that  of  fresh  water  as  1*038  or  r041  to  I'OOO ;  that  of  the 
Atlantic  is  1'288.  This  small  degree  of  saltness  is  doubt- 
less to  be  attributed  to  the  immense  quantity  of  fresh  water 
which  in  spring-time  and  the  early  part  of  the  summer, 
when  the  snow  is  melting,  is  brought  down  bv  the  numer- 
ous swollen  and  rapid  rivers.  The  streams  wnich  fall  into 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  are  more  numerous  and  rapid  than 
the  rest;  accordingly  this  portion  of  the  Baltic  contains 
less  salt  than  other  parts. 

The  comparatively  small  depth  of  the  Baltic  may  per- 
haps in  some  degree  be  attributed  to  the  numerous  rivers 
which  flow  into  it.  In  this  respect  the  Baltic  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  vast  sestuary  of  a  great  number  of  streams  ; 
and  the  greatest  part  of  its  surface  is  filled  up  by  the  bars 
formed  by  rivers,  which  in  spring-time  are  exceedin;^ly 
turbid,  and  carry  down  vast  quantities  of  earthy  mutter. 
This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  its  depth  being  greatest 
where  no  great  rivers  enter,  as  near  the  island  of  Born- 
holm,  and  between  it  and  the  coast  of  Sweden,  where  it  is 
110  and  even  115  fathoms  deep,  while  in  general  it  only 
attains  from  forty  to  sixty  fathoms.  The  common  depth  of 
the  North  Sea  is  from  120  to  150  fathoms, 
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To  thofle  two  circumstanceB— the  small  degree  of  saltness 
and  the  little  depth  of  its  waters — it  is  to  be  attributed  that 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  nearly  every  year  are  covered  with 
ice»  which  in  general,  from  the  end  of  December  to  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  shuts  up  the  harbours,  straits,  and  bays, 
and  interrupts  navigation.  In  the  Gulfs  of  Finland  and  of 
Bothnia  the  freezing  begins  sooner  and  ends  later.  In  the 
first  months  of  the  year  great  pieces  of  ice  are  sometimes 
met  with  between  Stockholm  and  the  islands  of  Dagoe  and 
OeseL  It  even  happens,  though  rarely,  that  extensive  por- 
tions of  the  Baltic  are  frozen  over.  According  to  tradition, 
a  communication  over  the  ice  was  established  in  1333  be- 
tween the  town  of  Lubeck  and  the  Danish  islands  and  the 
coast  of  Prussia,  and  public-houses  were  erected  along  the 
road.  In  1658  Charles  X.  of  Sweden  marched  an  army 
over  both  Belts  to  the  conquest  of  Zealand ;  and  in  our 
days,  in  1809,  a  Russian  corps  passed  from  Finland  to 
Sweden  over  the  ice,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  called  the  ^uarken. 

The  waves  of  the  Baltic  do  not  rise  to  such  a  height  as  in 
the  North  Sea,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  Atlantic,  but 
they  break  much  more  abruptly.  The  first  circumstance  is 
probably  caused  by  the  narrowness  of  the  sea,  and  the  se- 
cond by  its  inconsiderable  depth. 

The  current  of  the  Baltic  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
a  wide  river  or  a  large  cestuary.  It  commences  at  the  re- 
motest extremities,  and  its  course  is  towards  the  outlets  of 
the  sea.  The  greatest  volume  of  fresh  water  is  discharged 
by  numerous  rivers  into  the  northern  part  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  whose  united  waters  form  a  current  which  is 
very  rapid  in  the  strait  of  the  Quarken.  It  becomes  less 
rapid  where  the  gulf  enlarges,  and  divides  afterwards  at  the 
Aland  Islands  into  different  branches,  which  however  again 
unite,  and  the  stream  is  felt  over  the  whole  surface  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  sea,  until  it  makes  its  exit  through  the 
three  straits,  being  most  sensible  in  the  Little  Belt.  What 
is  commonly  observed  in  wide  estuaries  happens  here  also. 
When  a  strong  wind  has  blown  directly  into  the  entrance 
for  some  time,  it  changes  the  current,  and  causes  an  influx 
of  water  from  the  open  sea.  Such  a  temporary  current  is 
said  to  exist  sometimes  even  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  after  a  long  prevalence  of  north-west  winds. 

The  tides,  which  rise  to  a  greater  height  in  the  North 
Sea  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  ocean,  especially  along 
the  shores  of  Germany  and  Jutland,  decrease  rapidly  in  the 
Kattegat,  so  that  in  some  places  they  produce  only  weak 
and  irregular  oscillations  of  the  water.  Their  feeble  efforts 
may  still  be  traced  in  the  three  straits,  but  farther  south- 
ward they  disappear  entirely.  At  Copenhagen  the  average 
tide  is  about  one  foot. 

The  Swedish  naturalists  have  observed  a  rise  of  the  waters 
in  the  Baltic,  which  seems  to  proceed  from  another  cause. 
The  surface  sometimes  rises  to  t^ree  feet  and  upwards  above 
the  ordinary  level,  and  maintains  itself  at  that  height  some- 
times only  for  a  few  days,  but  occasionally  for  several  weeks 
altogether.  This  change  occurs  in  all  seasons,  but  is  most 
frequent  in  autumn.  This  phenomenon  has  not  yet  been 
explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  Baltic  does  not  abound  in  fish  either  as  to  species  or 
numbers.  The  herring  once  visited  it  in  shoals,  and  this 
fishery  was  considerable  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  along 
the  coasts  of  Scania  or  southern  Sweden ;  but  since  that 
time  only  individuals  have  been  caught.  It  would  even 
seem  that  it  has  abandoned  the  Kattegat.  But  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Sweden,  especially  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
a  fish  is  caught  in  great  numbers,  which  is  only  distinguished 
from  the  herring  by  its  being  smaller.  It  is  called  straem- 
ling,  and  is  the  only  fish  of  the  Baltic  which  is  not  con- 
sumed in  its  fresh  state,  but  dried,  salted,  and  otherivise 
prepared  for  a  distant  market.  The  greatest  quantity  is 
taken  between  the  Quarken  and  the  Aland  Islands,  and 
many  families  on  this  coast  gain  their  subsistence  by  this 
fishery.  The  next  m'ost  important  fishery  is  that  in  the 
straits  between  the  Danish  Islands.  Many  species,  which 
are  not  found  farther  to  the  east,  especially  those  of  the 
cod  kind,  enter  these  straits  from  the  Kattegat,  and  afford 
an  abundant  supply  of  food  to  the  inhabitants  of  some 
of  the  smaller  islands.  On  the  east  coa«t  of  the  Baltic 
only  a  few  families  subsist  by  fishing  alone,  if  we  except 
the  island  of  Gothland  and  the  Aland  Islands,  on  which 
a  considerable  number  of  seals  are  killed  at  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice  which  in  winter  attaches  itself  to  these 
islands.    The  most  abundant  species  of  fish,  next  to  those 


already  named,  are  salmon,  storgeon,  torbot,  and  flounder, 
and  the  sword-fish.  Whales  are  sometimes,  but  rarely,  cast 
upon  the  shore  in  a  dead  state.  The  Delphinus  Fhocaena 
is  frequently  caught  along  the  shores  of  Scania. 

Among  the  productions  of  the  Baltic  we  must  notioe 
amber.  Though  met  with  sometimes  in  a  few  other  coun- 
tries, as  in  Sicily,  it  is  only  on  the  southern  coast  of  this 
sea,  and  especially  in  Prussia,  between  Konigsberg  and 
Memel,  that  it  is  procured  in  considerable  quantities.  Part 
is  dug  up  in  a  few  places  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  feet 
from  the  beaoh ;  and  part  is  thrown  upon  it  by  the  waves 
after  a  prevalence  of  north-westerly  and  westerly  winds. 
[See  Amber.] 

The  countries  surrounding  the  Baltic  supply  timber, 
grain  of  different  kinds,  hides,  tallow,  &c.,  in  the  greatest 
abundance  and  of  the  first  quality.  If  we  except  tbc 
seas  contiguous  to  the  British  islands,  and  that  which 
encloses  the  maritime  tracts  of  the  Chinese  empire,  no 
portion  of  the  ocean  is  so  much  frequented  by  ships  aa 
the  Baltic.  To  support  this  assertion  we  shall  only  state, 
that  in  1829,  13,486  vessels  passed  through  the  Sound,  and 
several  hundred  more  through  the  canal  of  Kiel ;  and  all 
this  in  spite  of  the  difiiculties  and  disadvantages  to  which 
the  navigation  of  this  sea  is  subject  These  difficulties  arise 
partly  from  the  narrowmess  of  the  sea,  and  partly  from  its 
numerous  sand-banks  along  the  southern  and  eastern  shores, 
where  shipwrecks  are  more  frequent  than  in  any  other  part. 
It  is  thought  that  two  per  cent,  of  the  vessels  which  visit 
the  Baltic  are  annually  lost,  while  the  commerce  between 
Great  Britain  and  America  is  carried  on  with  the  loss  of 
one  per  cent.  Besides  this,  the  harbours  of  the  Baltic  are 
shut  up  for  three  or  four  months  by  the  ice,  and  thus  the 
navigation  is  interrupted  for  nearly  one-third  of  the  year. 
Another  disadvantage  is  the  shallowness  of  the  harbours  en 
the  southern  coast,  and  the  complete  want  of  tides.  No 
vessel  drawing  twenty  feet  of  water  cun  enter  any  harbour 
as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  most  of  them  admit  only 
such  as  draw  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet.  Consequently  the  vessels 
which  visit  these  ports  average  only  between  200  and  300 
tons.  This  circumstance  places  these  countries  under  great 
disadvantages  in  carrying  on  a  commerce  with  remote 
parts.  In  long  voyages  the  profit  arising  from  the  em- 
ployment of  large  vessels  is  much  greater  than  when  small 
ships  are  used ;  and  countries  which  are  Umited  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  latter  cannot  enter  into  competition  with 
those  which  use  large  vessels.  The  navigation  of  the  coun- 
tries about  the  Baltic  consequently  extends  only  to  their 
own  sea  and  the  neighbouring  ports  of  tlie  Atlantic.  This 
shows  the  great  advantages  Britain  derives  from  its  geo- 
graphical situation,  which  makes  it  the  natural  deposi- 
tory of  the  commodities  exported  from  the  Baltic,  w-bich 
from  the  ports  of  Britain  are  afterwards  carried  in  other 
vessels  to  the  remote  countries  where  they  are  consumed. 
The  harbours  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  are  much 
deeper,  and  admit  vessels  of  600  tons  and  upwards ;  but  as 
these  countries  are  less  productive,  their  trade  is  in  conse- 
quence comparatively  inconsiderable. 

The  Swedes  who  inhabit  the  coasts  long  since  obs^rcd 
that  some  places  formerly  covered  by  the  sea  had  be- 
come dry  land  in  the  course  of  time.  This  induced  some 
Swedish  naturalists  to  suppose  that  the  surface  of  the  Baltic 
was  lowering.  But  as  that  opinion  could  not  be  adopted 
without  supposing  that  the  surface  of  the  whole  ocean  un- 
derwent a  similar  change,  others  thought  that  the  whole 
of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  was  slowly  rising.  Celsius 
even  calculated,  about  eighty  years  ago,  from  some  tradi- 
tional data,  that  this  rise  amounted  to  about  forty- fi^e 
inches  in  a  century ;  but  other  investigations  were  not 
favodrable  to  his  opinion.  He  as  well  as  Ltnnieus  put 
marks  on  a  few  rocks,  that  this  matter  might  be  decided  on 
safer  evidence ;  but  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject 
still  prevails.  It  is  certain  that,  especially  along  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  and  still  more  to  the  north  of  the  Quarken, 
several  tracts  are  now  dry  land  which  were  formerly  co- 
vered by  the  sea ;  as  for  instance  near  Torneo»  some  places 
which  were  passed  over  in  boats  by  the  French  astronomers 
when  they  measured  a  degree,  are  now  changed  into  mea- 
dows. As,  however,  this  portion  of  the  gulf  receives  very 
numerous,  large  and  rapid  rivers,  which  oring  down  great 
quantities  of  stones  and  earthy  matter,  it  seems  not  impro- 
bable that  these  changes  have  been  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  rivers. 

The  Baltic  is  called  by  the  Germans,  Danes,  and  Swedes 
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tbe  Eastern  Sea.  It  is  uncertain  whence  the  name  of  Baltic 
\s  derived.  It  was  first  used  bv  Adam  of  Bremen,  a  monk 
of  the  twelfth  century,  in  his  description  of  the  BaUic  and 
the  countries  about  it.  Several  etymologies  have  beon  pro- 
posed :  some  derive  it  from  the  IHinish  Baelt,  which  signi- 
fies a  eirdle  ;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  language  of  the  antient  Prussians,  which  is  now 
extinct  and  entirely  unknown.  In  the  Lithuanian  language, 
which  probably  had  some  affinity  with  that  of  the  aiitient 
Prussians,  balta  signifies  white ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
seas  which  in  winter  are  partly  covered  with  ice  have  fre- 
(juently  been  called  White  Seas.  (Catteau,  TcUfleau  de  la 
Mer  Baltique ;  Travels  of  Von  Buch,  Thompson,  Schubert.) 

BALTIMORE,  a  considerable  city  in  the  county  of  the 
same  name  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  Baltimore  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  Patapsco,  and  between  it  and  Gunpowder  River,  both 
of  which  streams  empty  themselves  into  Chesapeake  Bay  on 
the  west  side  near  its  head.  The  county  is  separated  from 
Ann  Arundel  county  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  the 
Patapsco,  and  from  Harford  county  on  the  east  and  north- 
east by  the  Gunpowder.  On  the  west  and  north-west  it 
joins  Frederick  county,  has  Pennsylvania  on  the  north,  and 
is  bounded  by  Chesapeake  Bay  on  the  south-east 

In  1 729  an  act  was  passed  by  the  proprietary  government 
of  Maryland  for  erecting  a  town  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Patapsco,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  laid  out  and 
i-alied  BaUimorOi  from  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  colony 
of  Maryland.  For  many  years  it  did  not  flourish,  and 
in  1  r65  it  contained  only  about  fifty  houses.  Captain  Hall 
tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Carroll,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  declaration  of  independence,  whom  the  captain 
saw  in  his  visit  to  America,  in  1823,  that  Baltimore,  which 
then  contained  7000  houses,  was  a  village  of  only  seven 
houses  within  Mr.  Carroll's  memory.  The  rapid  extension 
of  the  place  is  no  doubt  to  be  ascribed  to  its  position,  which 
ii  io  favourable  for  foreign  trade,  and  which  has  been  suf- 
licient  to  overbalance  the  disadvantage  of  unhealthiness.  to 
which  it  has  always  been  exposed,  though  in  a  less  degree 
now  than  formerly. 

The  town  of  Baltimore  is  built  round  a  basin  which  forms 
one  of  the  securest  harbours  in  the  United  States,  and  is 
cnpaUle  of  containing  2000  sail  of  merchant-ships.  The 
ciurance  to  this  harbour,  which  is  little  more  than  a  pistol- 
^liot  in  width,  is  defended  by  a  fort.  At  common  tides  the 
water  rises  five  or  six  feet,  and  the  harbour  is  at  all  times 
docp  enough,  through  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  to  re- 
(el^p  ships  of  large  burthen,  but  only  small  vessels  can  go 
quite  up  to  the  town.  As,  from  its  formation,  vessels  can 
only  depart  from  this  harbour  with  the  wind  in  a  particular 
quarter,  it  is  usual  for  large  ships  to  load  and  unload  in  a 
liurbour  near  the  mouth  of  the  basin,  which  is  formed  by 
a  neck  of  land  called  Fell's  Point.  For  the  convenience 
of  being  near  to  the  shipping,  many  stores  and  houses  have 
b'on  built  on  this  point,  and  these  are  now  so  numerous  as 
to  be  joined  to,  and  to  form  a  part  of,  the  city  of  Balti- 
more. 

TliQ  exports  of  Baltimore  consist  prlncipallv  of  tobacco, 
wheat,  wheat-dour,  maize,  hemp  and  flax ;  and  its  imports, 
o>' colonial  produce  and  the  principal  European  products  and 
manufactures.     Much  of  tho  export  trade  that  was  carried 
u:i  dt  this  port  has  of  late  been  transferred  to  New  York, 
ou  ing  to  the  great  improvements  in  water  communication 
^iih  the  interior  effected  by  tho  latter  city.    In  consequence 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  revive  the  commercial  activity 
of  Baltimore  by  the  construction  of  railroads  to  facilitate  the 
conveyance  of  produce  to  and  from  the  interior.    One  of 
these  railroads,  as  originally  projected,  was  to  extend  from 
Baltimore  to  Pittsburg  on  the  Ohio,  by  a  route  which  would 
make  its  length  325  miles.     The  proposed  capital  for  this 
unciertaking  was  five  millions  of  dollars,  to  which  the  state 
ftubsrribcd  lilierally.    This  railroad  is  partially  constructed 
and  in  operation,  but  great  obstacles  to  its  completion  have 
he-.'n  presented.  Another  railway,  to  extend  from  Baltimore 
to  York,  Pennsylvania,  a  distance  of  76  miles,  was  com- 
menced in  1830.    A  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad,  to  connect  the  city  with  Washington,  has  also  been 
undertaken.    In  addition  to  these,  several  canals  have  been 
projected,  one  of  them  to  extend  from  the  tide-water  of  the 
Potomac  river  above  Georgetown,  in  the  district  of  (yolumbia, 
to  Pittsburg.    The  length  of  this  canal  would  be  340  miles, 
and  its  esUmated  cost  22,375,000  dollars,  one  million  of 
vhich  was  subscribed  by  the  United  States.    A  charter  of 


incorporation  was  granted  by  the  state  of  Virginia  in  1824 
to  the  company  by  whom  this  canal  was  undertaken,  and 
it  was  confirmed  by  the  legislature  of  Maryland»  and  by  the 
Congress  in  1825.    The  work  was  commenced  in  1828. 

Baltimore  is  laid  out  with  regularity ;  the  streets,  some 
of  which  are  of  considerable  width,  are  for  the  most  part 
placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  town  contains 
several  large  and  handsome  churches;  those  particularly 
which  are  appropriated  1o  Roman  Catholic  and  Unitarian 
worship.  The  cathedral  contains  a  fine  organ.  The  citisens 
have  erected  a  monument  to  General  Washington:  the 
statue,  which  is  15  feet  high,  is  placed  on  a  circular  pedestal 
which  stands  on  a  base  50  feet  square;  the  summit  is  160 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  as  a  spot  has  been  chosen  for  the 
erection  of  the  monument,  which  is  100  feet  above  high- 
water  mark,  the  statue  is  a  very  conspicuous  object :  it  was 
sculptured  in  Italy. 

The  progress  of  the  town  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
statement  of  its  population  at  various  periods  :— 


1775,  5,934 
1790,  13.503 
1800,  26,614 


1810,  46.555 
1820,  62,738 
1830,  80,625 


The  city  contained,  in  1 830,  ten  banking  companies  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  nearly  seven  millions  of  dollars,  four 
marine  insurance  and  two  fire  insurance  companies.  The 
tonnage  belonging  to  the  port  at  the  end  of  1831  amounted 
to  43,263  tons,  of  which  two-fifths  were  employed  in  the  coast- 
ing trade.  The  ship-builders  of  Baltimore  are  celebrated 
for  the  construction  of  very  fast-sailing  vessels,  and  were 
much  employed  during  the  war  in  building  privateers.  The 
total  value  of  imports  into  the  state  of  Maryland,  in  1832, 
almost  the  whole  of  which  were  received  at  Baltimore, 
amounted  to  4,499,918  dollars.  The  average  quantity  of 
Hour  exported  during  each  of  the  five  years  ending  With 
1830,  was  557,409  barrels.  During  the  last  war  between 
England  and  America  (in  September,  1814),  an  attack  was 
made  upon  this  city  by  the  British  troops  under  General 
Ross.  The  assailants  were  repulsed  by  the  citizens  with 
considerable  loss  on  both  sides.  To  comipemorate  this 
event,  the  inhabitants  have  erected  a  monument  of  marble, 
thirty-five  feet  in  height,  which  they  call  the  battle  monu- 
ment, and  upon  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  their 
fellow-citizens  who  fell  on  the  occasion. 

The  University  of  Maryland,  which  was  incorporated  by 
the  state  in  1812,  is  situated  in  Baltimore,  and  is  in  part 
supported  by  an  annual  grant  from  the  state  of  5000  dollars. 
It  was  intended  that  all  the  usual  branches  of  education 
should  be  taught  in  this  University,  but,  up  to  a  recent  date» 
the  only  classes  in  actual  upcration  were  those  of  medicine 
and  law.  The  Washington  Medical  College,  which  was  in- 
corporated in  1833,  is  also  opened  in  Baltimore.  Two  other 
institutions,  for  more  general  education,  St  Mary's  College, 
and  Mount  Saint  Mary's  College,  are  under  the  direction 
of  Roman  Catholics,  which  sect  is  very  numerous  in  Mary- 
land. The  first-named  of  these  colleges,  which  was  founded 
in  1791,  has  a  library  of  10,000  volumes,  and  a  good  phi- 
losophical and  chemical  apparatus.  Mount  Saint  Mail's 
College,  which  was  established  in  1809,  has  also  a  consider- 
able library.  There  were  besides,  in  January,  1831,  about 
1 75  male  and  female  schools  in  the  city. 

Baltimore  sends  two  members  to  the  House  of  Delegates, 
and  one  member  to  the  senate  of  the  state  of  Maryland. 

The  city  is  about  34  miles  N.E.  of  Washington,  and  S3 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  situated  in  39^  19' 
N.  lat.  and  76° 44'  W. long.  (Thompson's Alfedo ;  Halls 
Travels  in  America;  American  Almanac;  Papers  pre- 
sented to  Congress.) 

BALTIMORE,  LORD,  founder  of  the  colony  of  Mary- 
land in  North  America.  The  family  name  of  the  Lords 
Baltimore  was'Galvert,  who  were  originally  of  Flemish  ex- 
traction, but  for  a  long  time  were  settled  in  Yorkshire,  where 
they  were  large  landholders.  George  Calvert,  the  first  Lord 
Baltimore,  held  several  lucrative  situations,  and  obtained 
extensive  grants  of  land  in  Ireland  and  Newfoundland  under 
James  I. ;  but  having,  in  the  year  1624,  become  a  Roman 
Cathohc,  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  ofiice  of  secretary 
of  state,  and  to  abstain  altogether  from  interfering  in  public 
affairs,  the  intolerant  spirit  of  that  age  prohibiting  the  open 
exercise  of  the  Catholic  worship.  It  was  an  age,  however, 
of  great  enterprise  as  well  as  of  religious  intolerance.  The 
impulse  towards  maritime  discovery  given  by  the  discovery 
of  America,  and  the  ))assage  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies,  had 
not  yet  spent  its  force ;  and  the  founding  of  settlements,  or 
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]^lantation8,  as  they  were  then  called,  in  distant  colonies  was 
pursued  with  great  ardour,  no  less  by  the  adventurous  spirits 
who,  in  a  less  pacific  reign,  would  have  employed  their  ener- 
gies in  war,  than  by  those  who  in  vain  sought  for  freedom  of 
conscience  at  home<  or  who,  abhorring  the  civil  and  religious 
tyranny  of  the  Stuarts,  became  voluntary  exiles  from  the 
land  of  their  birth.  The  Catholics  were  not,  it  is  true,  as  poli- 
tically obnoxious  to  the  court  of  James  I.  and  his  successor, 
as  those  numerous  Protestant  sectaries  who  are  known  to  us 
by  the  common  appellation  of  '  Puritans ;'  but  by  the  great 
bulk  of  the  nation  they  were  regarded  with  feelings  of  fana- 
tical hatred.  Though  the  plantation  of  Maryland  was 
onginally  what,  in  modem  phraseology,  might  be  termed  a 
commercial  speculation,  the  religion  of  its  founder  and  the 
political  events  of  the  time  invested  it  with  the  character  of 
a  purely  Catholic  settlement 

The  French  having  taken  possession  of  a  settlement  in 
Newfoundland,  upon  which  Lord  Baltimore  had  expended  a 
very  large  sum  of  money,  Charles  I.  made  him  a  grant  of 
all  that  tract  of  country  which  constitutes  the  present  state 
of  Maryland,  but  he  died  before  the  grant  was  legalised ; 
and  the  patent  or  charter  was  accordingly  made  out  in  the 
name  of  his  son  Cecil,  the  second  Lord  Baltitnore.  This 
charter  is  dated  June  20th,  1632,  and  states  in  the  preamble 
that  *  Whereas  our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Cecil  Cal- 
vert, Baron  of  Baltimore,  of  Longford  in  Ireland,  pursuing 
his  father  s  intent,  and  being  excited  with  a  laudable  Chris- 
tian zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the 
enlargement  of  our  empire  and  dominions,  hath  humbly 
besought  leave  of  us,  by  his  own  industry  and  charge,  to 
transfer  an  ample  colony  of  the  English  nation  into  a  cer- 
tain country,  hereafter  to  be  described,  in  part  of  America 
not  yet  cultivated  or  planted,  though  in  some  parts  thereof 
inhabited  by  certain  barbarous  people,  having  no  knowledge 
of  Almighty  God,*  &c.  &c.  The  charter  goes  on  to  invest 
Lord  Baltimore  and  his  heirs  with  full  powers  over  the  new 
colony, '  to  be  holders  of  us  and  our  heirs  and  successors  as 
of  our  castle  of  Windsor,  and  in  fee  and  common  soccage, 
by  fealty  only,  for  all  services,  and  not  tn  capites  or  by 
knight's  service ;  yielding  and  paying  therefore  to  us  two 
Indian  arrows  of  those  parts  every  year,  on  Easter  Tuesday, 
and  also  the  fifth  part  of  all  gold  and  silver  mines  which 
shall  hereafter  be  discovered.* 

Under  this  charter,  about  two  hundred  persons,  of 
respectable  ftimily,  and  mostly  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
persuasion,  entered  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  February,  1634. 
Having  purchased  a  village  from  the  native  Indians,  thev 
proceeded  to  organize  the  new  colony,  called  Maryland, 
in  honour  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  wife  of  Charles  I. 
The  experiment  was  most  successful  [see  Maryland]; 
a  representative  form  of  government  was  established;  all 
persons  professing  a  belief  in  the  divinity  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation  were  declared  eligible  to  the  civil  ad- 
vantages of  the  state,  without  distinction ;  and  as  long- 
continued  persecution  had  taught  the  Catholics  the  whole- 
some lesson  of  religious  tolerance,  the  constitution  of  Mary- 
land stood  alone  in  not  sanctioning  laws  directed  against 
liberty  ®f  conscience.  This  most  honourable  exception, 
which,  however,  did  not  extend  to  the  Jews,  soon  made 
Maryland  an  asylum  to  the  persecuted  for  conscience  sake 
in  the  mother  country  and  the  adjacent  settlements. 

The  inhabitants  of  Virginia  all  along  viewed  with  a  jea- 
lous eye  the  rapid  progress  which  the  •  papist  idolatei-s'  of 
the  neighbouring  state  were  making  in  population,  wealth, 
and  prosperity ;  and  as  Maryland  originally  formed  part  of 
Virginia  (taking  that  term  in  its  extensive  sense),  they  were 
with  difficulty  restrained  from  treating  Lord  Baltimore  as  a 
usurper  of  their  rights  and  privileges.  When  the  civil  war 
had  extended  itself  to  the  colonies,  the  triumph  of  the  anti- 
Catholics  was  soon  felt  in  the  harsh  measures  which  were 
directed  against  the  Catholics  by  the  legislature  of  Mary- 
land. But  at  the  restoration  the  more  liberal  policy  by 
which  the  affairs  of  that  settlement  had  been  regulated 
before  the  Commonwealth  was  again  adopted;  and  Lord 
Baltimore  lived  long  enough  to  see  his  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations with  regard  to  its  welfare  realized.  He  died  in  1676, 
at  an  advanced  age.  Though  proprietor  of  Maryland,  Lord 
Baltimore  never  resided  in  it,  nor,  as  it  should  seem,  ever 
even  visited  it. 

(Peerage  of  Ireland^  *  Extinct  Peers ;'  Art.  •Baltimore.' 
Hiatory  of  the  British  Possesftions  in  North  America,  from 
the  First  Discovery  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  to  the  Peace  of 
•1763.    London,  1773.     The  British  Empire  in  America; 


containing  a  History  of  the  Diicovery,  Settlement,  and 
Progress  of  each  Colony.  London,  1708.  A  Relation  of 
Maryland,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  London,  1635.  The  Case  of  Lord 
Baltimore,  with  a  Reply,  1654.) 

BALTIMORE   BIRD,   or   BALTIMORE  HANG- 
NEST.     [See  Cassicus.] 

BALTINGLASS,  a  parish  and  town  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  in  Ireland:  the  town  is  on  the  south  Bide  of  the 
river  Slaney.    It  was  once  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance, a  parliament  having  been  held  in  it.    (See  Additions 
to  Camden*s  Britannia,  art.  'County  of  Wicklow,'  p.  551.) 
The  assizes  for  the  county  were  also  formerly  held  in 
Baltinglass,  at  which  time  it  returned  two  members  to  par- 
liament.     (Dr.  Beaufort's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Ireland.) 
The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  firom  Beal-tinne-glajjs, 
which  signified  the  Fire  of  the  Mysteries  of  Beal :  it  is  also 
conjectured  to  have  been  the  grand  Beal-tinne  of  the 
southern  states  of  Leinster.     In  the  neighbourhood  are 
the  remains  of  several  Druidical  altars.     In  1787  many 
graves  or  tombs  were  discovered  at  Saunder's  Grove,  which 
is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town :  they  were  composed  of  larjre 
flag-stones,  set  edgeways,  without  a  bottom,  and  covered  on 
the  top  with  other  shapeless  stones.    Within  the  tombs 
were  urns,   made  of  baked   earth,  of  a  pale  colour,  and 
formed  in  such  a  way  as  showed  that  they  were  intended 
to  be  ornamental.     The  interior  of  the  tombs  was  full 
of  burnt   bones  and   ashes.     (See  Dublin   Chronicle  of 
October  2,  of  the  same  year,  quoted  in  Additions  to  Cam- 
den's Britannia.)     Not  far  from  the  town  is  Baltingh^s 
Castle,  which  is  a  venerable  and  spacious  structure :  the 
age  of  the  building  is  not  recorded.    In  Baltinglass  there 
is  an  abbey,  which  is  still  in  good  condition,  though  built 
between  the  years   1148   and   1151  :    it  belonged  to  the 
Cistertian  order  of  friars,    and  was  founded  by  Denn.Ml 
Mac  Murrogh,  king  of  Leinster.    He  was  interred  in  the 
abbey.     (Archdall's  Monasttcon  Hibernicum.)    Upon  the 
authority  of  Ware,  the  abbot  sat  as  a  baron  in  some  of  the 
Irish  parliaments.    King  John  confirmed  the  lands  of  the 
abbey,  and  granted  others,  among  which  were  the  lands  of 
Arklow,  containing  a  salt-pit  of  considerable  value.    The 
name  of  the  last  abbot  was  John  Galbally,  who  surrcndord 
on  the  15th  December,  1537,  in  consideration  of  which  be 
received  a  pension.    In  the  thirty-third  year  of  the  rei^^n  of 
Henry  VIII.  (1 541)  a  grant  of  the  abbey  and  its  possesM^iJ 
was  made  to  Thomas  Eustace,  Viscount  Baltinglass.  In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  another  grant  was  made  to  Sir 
Henry  Harrington.    (Grose's  Antiquities  of  Ireland.) 

Baltinglass  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Aldborough,  whose 
father  did  a  great  deal  for  the  enlargement  and  improve- 
ment of  the  town.  Wilson,  in  his  Post-chaise  Companion. 
says  that  he  had  nearly  doubled  the  houses  in  the  eight  years 
ending  1786.  He  also  established  manufactories  of  linen, 
woollen,  and  diaper,  which  still  exist,  and  give  employment 
to  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

Baltinglass  has  six  annual  fairs,  on  the  2nd  of  February, 
17th  of  March,  l2th  of  May,  1st  of  July,  12th  of  Septeml)cr, 
and  the  8th  of  December.  The  magistrates  are  a  sovereijjn, 
deputy,  recorder,  and  town-clerk.  The  town  has  a  church, 
but  no  glebe.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  diocese  uf 
Leighlin. 

About  seven  miles  north-east  of  Baltinglass  is  SVulh 
Guth,  or  Church  Mountain.  On  the  summit  of  this  moun- 
tain is  a  large  pile  of  rough  atones,  inclosing  an  an>i. 
within  which  is  a  well,  which  has  from  time  imnuraorbl 
been  much  frequented  by  pilgrims.  According  to  the  cur- 
rent traditions  of  the  district,  these  stones  were  collecteil  in 
the  twelfth  century,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  chunh. 
and  afterwards  making  a  paved  pathway  over  the  rouun- 
tain  from  old  Kilcullen,  in  the  county  of'  Kildare,  to  Glen- 
daloch.  Part  of  the  project  was  carried  into  executiin, 
and  is  still  to  be  seen  in  a  wonderfully  perfect  state.  (Cam- 
den's Britannia.) 

Baltinglass  is  38  miles  S.W.  of  Dublin  ;  the  distance  hv 
the  road  is  49  miles.  Tlie  parish  contained  a  population  ui 
2303  in  1821  ;  and  the  town  a  population  of  1500.  By  the 
census  of  1831,  the  population  of  this  parish  was  4110.  au^l 
of  the  town  1670.  (See  Camden's  J9rr'/a»^f a;  Hcauforts 
Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Ireland;  Carlisle's  Topographical  Dic- 
tionary;  Wilson**  Post-chaise  Companion  to  Mami: 
Groses  Antiquities  of  Ireland;  Archdall's  Mona^tu^^^ 
Hibernicum  ;  Population  Reports. 

BALUSTER,  or  BALLISTER.  is  said,  we  think  erro 
neously,  to  be  derived  from  '  baluatrum/  or  '  balustrium,*  a 
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plftce  railed  off  in  the  antient  baths.    (Nicholson's  Archi- 

Ucturd  Dictionary.)    It  is  also  conjectured  to  be  derived 

from  'balaustiuin     (pcLkavarwv),  the   Uower  of  the  wild 

poiuc^raDSte,  which  it  is  said  to  resemble.     {Encyclopedie 

Mithodique  d Architecture,)    Balustrum  appears  to  bo  only 

a  modification  of  the  word  balaustium.    It  is  difficult  to 

iiua^ine  how  the  word  *  baluster*  is  derived  from  the  Greek 

name  of  the  flower  of  the  pomegranate,  when  we  do  not  even 

kiiotv  the  form  of  the  antient  baluster,  or  whether  it  bore 

aijy  resemblance  to  that  of  the  modems.    We  think  it  more 

probable  that  the  word  was   derived    from   'balista/  an 

engine  used  by  the  Romans  for  throwing  stones,  &c.    (Vi* 

rruvius.)    Balista  was  the  engine,  and  balistarium  the  place 

when  the  balista  was  put ;  and  it  is  possible  the  balistarium 

was  railed  in.    The  baUstarium  was,  according  to  Lipsius, 

the  engine  itself.     (Plautus,  PcenuLf  i.  1,  73;   Lipsius, 

PfJiorcet.  c.  iii.  dial.  2  ;  see  Facciolati.)    The  baUsta,  or 

balistarium,  was  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  and  the  profile  of 

the  baluster  or  ballister  is  also  in  the  form  of  a  bow.    The 

Norman-French  word  for  a  crossbow  is  '  arbalastre,*  and  the 

modem  French  word  for  baluster  is '  balustre.'    There  is 

so  much  resemblance  in  the  form  of  the  two  objects,  and  in 

the  words  by  which  they  are  expressed,  that  we  are  of 

cpinion  that  the  word  baluster,  or  balUster,  is  derived  from 

tiic  Roman  engine  of  war  balista,  or  balistarium.     The 

baluAter  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  column,  of  the  form  of  an 

antient  bow  in  its  profile ;  it  is  employed  in  balustrades. 

[See  Balustrade.]    The  baluster  has  also  of  late  years 

1  een  formed  after  the  model  of  Greek  and  Roman  columns. 

Balusters  are  placed  on  a  plinth,  and  are  surmounted  with 

a  cornice.    (See  the  publiished  works  of  Palladio,  Vignola, 

Stamozzi,  and  others.)    The  proportions  of  balusters  are 

"'M-n  in  the  work  of  Sir  William  Chambers  on  ^rcAitec/iir^, 

Miere  they  are  proportioned  to  the  orders,  and  are  made 

iea n'er    or    lighter  according  to  their  destination :    the 

t-  a\ic'st  balusters  are  given  to  the  Tuscan,  and  the  Ughtest 

tube  Corinthian  and  Composite  orders. 

BALUSTRADE,  the  termination  of  a  modem  edifice. 
Tiiere  does  not  appear  to  be  any  example  of  a  balustrade  in 
the  remains  of  antiquity  now  existing;  although  there  are 
•samples  of  railing  or  fencing.  [See  Pompkii.]  Balus- 
trides  are  most  commonly  placed  over  the  cornices  of  large 

<  lifices,  after  the  manner  of  a  parapet,  as  at  the  Banqueting- 
H.>u^e  at  Whitehall,  St.  Paul's  church,  London,  and  Black- 
•  >>irs  and  Westminster  bridges :  the  two  last  present  very 
'  le  examples  of  the  balustrade.  Balustrades  are  not  only 
'  :filoyed  in  large  edifices,  above  the  orders  of  architecture 

^•t>  Baskmknt],  but  also  to  inclose  stairs,  terraces,  altars, 
!>[it^,  and  the  balconies  of  houses.  XSee  Balcony.]  The 
'  'utters  forming  a  balustrade  are  placed  on  a  plinth,  at 
*'iual  distances  from  one  another,  with  a  small  opening 
^•^  tween  them :  they  support  a  cornice,  and  are  divided  at  in- 
tervals by  a  pedestal.     (For  the  proportions  of  a  balustrade 

<  'T  an  order  of  columns,  see  Chambers's  Architecture.) 
\Nhcn  a  balustrade  is  placed  over  an  order  of  columns,  it  is 
^Mial  to  set  the  die  of  the  pedestal  over  the  column s»  making 
Uio  breadth  of  the  die  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  shaft. 
I'ilustrades  are  made  of  iron  and  wood,  as  well  as  stone. 
In  Italy  balustrades  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and 

<  •  pn^ligious  extent  At  Frascati  there  is  a  balustrade  in 
I  '•>  Villa  Conti,  more  than  2000  feet  in  length.  The  colon- 
^•I'ie  of  St.  Peter's,  by  Bernini,  is  surmounted  with  a 
■•liustrade.  But  perhaps  the  most  elegant  balustrade  in 
H  'me  is  at  the  Villa  Albani ;  the  form  of  the  baluster  in 
t  ^  differs  from  the  old  and  bow-shaped  baluster  commonly 
^niployed.. 
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bow  above-mentioned,  the  others  as  if  the  bow-like  baluste( 
had  been  cut  in  two  horizontally  to  form  two  balusters. 
The  latter  is  the  baluster  most  commonly  used ;  but  the 
former  appears  to  be  the  oldest  and  earliest  form :  an 
example  of  it  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  galleries  of  old 
wooden  buildings  in  England  and  other  countries  of  Europe. 
The  court-yard  at  Chillingham  Castle,  and  the  gate  of  honour 
leading  into  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  present  examples 
of  the  bow-like  baluster.  There  are  examples  also  in  the 
works  of  Palladio,  Vignola,  Scamozzi,  and  other  architects 
of  Italy. 

BALZA'C,  JEAN  LOUIS  GUEZ,  Seigneur  of  Balzac, 
was  born  at  Angouldme,  in  1594.  His  father,  Guillaume 
Guez,  was  attached  to  the  service  of  the  Duke  d'Epcmon ; 
and  young  Balzac  went  early  to  Rome  as  secretary  to 
Cardinal  La  Valette.  His  residence  of  some  years  in  Italy 
led  him  to  compare  the  high  polish  which  the  language  of 
that  country  had  attained,  and  the  rich  literature  which  it 
had  produced,  with  the  rude  and  barren  condition  of  the 
language  and  literature  of  his  native  land.  On  his  return 
to  France  he  fixed  himself  at  Paris,  and  then  Ixgan 
writing.  With  the  assistance  of  a  cultivated  taste,  an 
extensive  reading  of  the  Latin  classics,  and  a  good  ear, 
he  contrived  to  introduce  a  harmony,  a  precision,  and  a 
correctness  of  stvle  which  were  before  unknown  in  French 
prose,  and  which  acquired  him  the  name  of  the  most  elo- 
quent writer  of  his  time,  and  the  reformer  of  the  French 
language.  His  contemporary,  Malherbe,  effected  a  similar 
improvement  in  French  poetry.  They  were  both  the  fore- 
runners of  the  great  writers  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIY. 
Balzac's  merit  mme  him  known  to  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu, 
who  obtained  him  a  pension  of  2000  francs,  with  the  hono- 
rary rank  of  Councillor  of  State.  His  works,  in  his  own 
time,  had  many  admirers  and  also  many  detractors;  the 
most  violent  among  the  last  was  Father  Goulu,  a  monk, 
who  attacked  Balzac  with  bitter  invective.  Balzac  replie<| 
with  great  temper  in  several  pamphlets,  bearing  the 
fictitious  name  of  Ogier ;  but  at  last,  aisgusted  with  these 
polemics,  he  quitted  Paris,  and  went  to  live  at  his  estate  on 
the  banks  of  the  Charente,  near  Angoul^me.  He  there 
continued  to  write,  and  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with 
his  friends.  He  died  in  1655,  and  was  buried,  according  to 
his  own  directions,  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Hospital  of  Angou- 
leme,  to  which  institution  he  left  a  legacy  of  12,000  francs. 
He  also  left  a  gift  of  2000  francs  to  the  French  Academy 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  prize  for  eloquence  in 
prose  writing.  In  course  of  time  most  of  Balzac's  works  fell 
into  neglect,  except  his  'Familiar  Letters,'  which  have 
been  repeatedly  printed.  There  are  some  of  his  other  works 
which  do  not  deserve  to  be  buried  in  obscurity.  His 
Aristippe,  ou  de  la  Cour,  which  he  dedicated  to  Christina, 
queen  of  Sweden,  is  a  series  of  discourses  on  the  duties  of 
princes,  ministers,  and  men  in  office ;  on  good  and  on  false 
pohtics,  and  on  moral  principles,  with  references  to  antient 
and  modern  history,  interspersed  with  some  curious  anecdotes. 
It  shows  much  sound  judgment  and  honest  principle,  and  is 
a  book  worth  reading  even  now.  He  also  wrote  Le  Prince  ; 
the  title  of  which  he  probably  took  from  Machiavelli's  celO" 
brated  work  of  the  same  name,  with  which,  however,  it  has 
little  in  common  but  tlie  title.  It  is  a  sort  of  commentary  op  the 
politics  and  events  of  his  time,  and  a  eulogy  of  Louis  XII L, 
who  is  represented  as  the  model  of  a  good  king :  it  con- 
tains much  invective  against  that  king*s  enemies,  and  chiefly 
against  Spain,  the  old  rival  of  France.  It  is  curious  to  ol)- 
serve,  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  under  circumstances  so 
much  altered,  the  mixture  of  dread  and  hatred  shown  by 
French  and  Italian  writers  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries 
towards  Spain,  then  the  niost  formidable  power  in  Europe. 
Balzac  compares  it  to  the  beast  with  seven  heads  and  ten 
horns,  which  aspires  to  the  dominion  of  all  the  world ;  and 
he  calls  the  Spaniards  brigands  of  all  the  lands,  and  pirates 
on  all  the  seas.  He  depicts  in  vivid  colours  the  ambition 
and  the  remorseless  cruelty  of  Philip  II. ;  and  accuses  the 
Spanish  cabinet  of  still  pursuing  the  same  inaxims  of  dark, 
crooked,  and  sanguinary  policy.  There  is  considerable 
power  and  some  historical  truth  in  the  whole  of  this  invective. 
The  work  is  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who,  the 
author  observes  in  his  letter  of  address,  *  will  be  amused  at 
the  vehemence  of  some  of  his  periods,  and  will  enjoy  the 
sight  of  a  philosopher  in  a  passion/  The  other  work  of 
Balzac  which  deserves  mention  is  Le  Socrate  Chretien^ 
a  series  of  discourses  on  the  Christian  reUgion  and  morality 
in  vhidi  the  author  repiobatet  fanaticiiin,  hypocrisy,  par> 
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Mcution,  as  well  as  a  too  prying  inquisitiveness  into  the 
mysteries  of  faith.  But  while  treating  of  such  serious  topics, 
Balzac  does  not  overlook  opportunities  of  correcting  errors 
and  improprieties  of  language.  '  The  word  religionnaire," 
be  says  in  one  place,  '  is  not  French ;  it  oomes  from  the 
same  country  as  tlie  word  doctrinaire,  and  it  was  no  douht 
a  Gascon  preacher  who  first  uttered  it  ftom  the  pulpits  of 
Paris.*  He  censures  the  use  of  such  appellations  as 
'  heretics,*  '  schismatics,* '  enemies  of  the  Church,*  applied 
to  the  Protestants  in  his  time ;  '  they  are  fearful  words, 
calculated  to  exasperate  those  whom  we  ought  to  endeavour 
to  tame.* 

A  selection  of  the  most  important  thoughts  contained 
in  the  Aristippe,  the  Prince,  and  the  Socrate  Chretien, 
was  made  hy  M.  Mersan,  and  published  under  the  title 
of  Pensees  de  Balzac,  1  vol.  8vo.,  Paris,  1808.  Balzac 
wrote  also  Le  Barban,  an  amusing  satire  on  pedants, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Mdnage.  He  wrote  Latin  verses, 
epistles,  elegies,  &c.,  which  were  published  in  one  volume 
by  Manage  after  Balzac's  death.  An  edition  of  Balzac*s 
works  in  2  vols.  fol.  was  published  by  VAbb^  Cassagne. 
{Dictionnaire  de  Mor6ri ;  Biographie  tJniverseUe  ;  and  the 
works  of  Balzac  above  quoted.) 

BAMBARRA  is  an  extensive  country  in  the  interior  of 
Northern  Africa,  the  exact  boundaries  of  which  are  not 
known.  On  the  west  it  extends  to  5°  W.  long.,  and  on  the 
east  probably  at  least  to  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 
Towards  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  great  desert  of 
the  Sahara,  about  16°  N.  lat.,  and  to  the  south  it  extends 
perhaps  to  about  9°  N.  lat  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
mmbarras,  a  numerous  tribe  of  negroes,  who  are  the  native 
occupants  of  this  part  of  Africa. 

The  eastern  and  greater  part  of  the  country  is  a  plain, 
slightly  undulating,  and  intersected  by  rivers  of  considerable 
size,  which  in  the  rainy  season  overflow  their  banks,  and 
inundate  considerable  tracts  of  land.  Along  the  banks  of 
the  principal  river  of  the  country  (the  Joliba)  a  dead  fiat  of 
great  extent  Uos  on  both  sides,  which  likewise  is  annually 
inundated.  A  considerable  part  of  this  division  has  been 
changed  into  marshes  by  the  annual  inundations  of  the 
rivers.  The  western,  or  less  extensive  half,  is  hilly  and 
even  mountainous,  comprehending  the  eastern  declivities  of 
that  extensive  mountain  system  which  extends  between  the 
Vieridians  of  Ferro  and  Greenwich,  or  even  farther  eastward, 
f^nd  between  5°  and  15^  N.  lat.,  and  is  called  Kong  Moun- 
tains.   [See  KoNO  Mountains.] 

The  climate  of  course  is  various.  It  is  sultry  and  oppres- 
sive in  the  plains,  especially  on  the  boundary  of  the  great 
desert,  but  where  the  country  rises  into  hills  the  air  is  at  all 
times  comparatively  cool.  About  the  middle  of  June  the 
hot  and  sultry  atmosphere  is  agitated  by  \iolent  gusts  of 
wind,  accompanied  by  thunder  and  rain.  These  usher  in 
fhe  rain/  season,  which  continues  till  the  month  of  No- 
vember. During  this  time  the  diurnal  rains  are  very  heavy, 
»iid  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  south-west,  llie 
Xerminatian  of  the  rainy  season  is  likewise  attended  with 
violent  tornadoes,  after  which  the  wind  shifts  to  the  north- 
east, and  continues  to  blow  from  that  quarter  for  the  rest  of 
the  year^  The  north-east  wind  changes  the  face  of  the 
country:  the  grass  soon  becomes  dry  and  withered;  the 
rivers  subside  very  rapidly,  and  many  of  the  trees  shed  their 
leaves.  About  this  period  the  harmattan  is  commonly  felt, 
a  dry  and  parching  wind,  blowing  from  the  north-east,  and 
ficcompanied  by  a  thick  smoky  haze,  through  which  the  sun 
appears  of  a  dull  red  colour.  This  wind,  in  passing  over 
^ne  great  desert,  becomes  hot  and  dry,  and  parciies  up  every 
ihing  exposed  to  its  current.  It  is,  however,  reckoned  very 
y^holesome,  particularly  to  Europeans,  who  generally  recover 
iheir  health  during  its  continuance.  It  causes  chaps  in  the 
lips  and  sore  eyes  among  the  natives. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Niger,  here  called  Joliba,  or 
D'joliba,  that  is,  *  the  great  water,*  or  '  the  great  river.*  It 
is  not  yet  exactly  known  in  what  part  of  the  Kong  Moun- 
tains it  has  its  origin.  [See  Niokr.]  Where  the  river 
descends  from  the  mountain-region  it  forms  some  cataracts, 
which  interrupt  the  navigation  near  Bamroakoo,  not  far  from 
the  western  boundary  of  Bambarra.  From  this  point  it  runs 
through  the  hilly  country  and  the  plain,  commonly  between 
extremely  low  banks,  towards  the  east,  north-east,  and 
north-north-east.  Numerous  villages  and  some  considerable 
places,  as  Sego,  Sancanding,  Silla,  and  Jennee,  stand  upon 
this  stream.  Below  Sego  the  river  divides  into  two  branches, 
which  again  unite  at  mca,  a  village  situated  at  a  consider- 


able distance  below  Jentieo.  AlUrwaids  it  Mis  into  ^ 
eastern  part  of  a  large  lake  called  D'ebbee  or  D'ebo,  and 
issuing  from  it  on  Uie  northern  side  passes  to  Timboctu. 
In  this  tract  the  river  is  navigated  by  vessels  of  from  «i\ty 
to  eighty  tons  burden,  and  drawing  six  or  seven  feet  water. 
No  considerable  river  joins  it  in  its  course  thioiigh  Bam- 
barra  from  the  north ;  but  from  the  south  it  receives  many 
tributaries,  as  the  Bagoe  and  the  Koraba,  of  wbteh  the 
latter  is  navigated  by  vessels  of  sixty  or  eighty  Urns  burden. 

The  mineral  riches  of  Bambarra  are  little  known.  The 
mountainous  nart  probably  contains  gold,  but  tliosedistrirtj 
of  the  Kong  Mountains  in  which  great  quantities  of  ^M 
are  collected  lie  farther  to  the  west  Iron  seems  to  abound 
in  many  districts,  and  the  inhabitants  make  utensfls  of  this 
metal,  which  are  exported  to  the  neighbouring  nations. 
Salt  is  not  found,  but  is  imported  in  large  quantities  from 
the  Sahara  and  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

A  considerable  number  of  vegetables  are  cultivated, 
especially  rice,  maize,  millet,  yams,  cotton,  and  water- 
melons :  also,  French  beans,  and  onions.  In  the  rainy 
season  cabbages,  carrots,  and  turnips  are  raised.  Tobaccu 
is  planted  in  some  districts ;  and  in  others  the  indigo  plant 
grows  spontaneously.  It  is  remarkable  that  very  few  fruit- 
trees  exist,  except  the  pistachio.  Among  the  trees  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  butter-tree,  called  by  Park  shea-tree,  and 
by  Cailii^  ce.  From  the  kernel  of  this  tree  an  asb-urey 
butter  is  extracted,  which  is  a  considerable  object  of  agn 
cultural  industry  and  trade. 

In  the  southern  district,  the  enormous  baobab  is  very 
common,  and  its  fruit  much  esteemed.  After  the  shell  has 
been  broken,  the  pulp  is  taken  out,  dried  well  in  the  sun, 
and  then  slightly  pounded,  to  extract  the  feeuh,  which  is 
used  for  sauces,  and  as  a  substitute  for  honey.  Among 
other  trees  are  bambacea,  of  great  size,  and  taniarind-trees. 
Ropes  are  made  of  Hibiscus  Cannibinus  ;  and  the  Rham- 
nu8  Lotus  bears  a  fruit  of  a  pleasant  taste,  rather  acid,  and 
in  colour  resembling  gingerbread.  Many  districts  to  tie 
north  as  well  as  to  the  south  of  the  Joliba  are  covered  witli 
extensive  forests. 

The  pastures,  both  in  the  wooded  tracts  and  in  the  open 
plains,  being  extensive  and  excellent,  the  domestic  animals 
are  numerous,  as  horned  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  horses  «f 
a  fine  breed.  Poultry  abounds  in  every  district,  and  vild 
Guinea-fowls  are  very  common.  Dogs  are  reared  anl 
fattened  for  food.  In  the  rivers  there  are  allif^tor^  and 
turtles,  besides  fish  in  great  abundance,  which  afford  sub- 
sistence to  a  great  number  of  families  along  the  Joliba. 
Dried  fish  is  a  considerable  article  of  commerce.  The 
marshes,  which  in  many  parts  are  of  very  great  extent,  ai« 
frequented  by  numbers  of  aquatic  birds,  as  pelicans,  e^ts, 
trumpet-birds,  puffins,  Barbary  ducks,  teals,  and  various 
other  species.  A  large  quantity  of  honey  is  collected  frum 
bee- hives  placed  in  trees.  The  termite  hills  are  here  as 
numerous  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal ;  but  they  are 
only  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  in  height,  whilst  on  tbe 
coast  they  commonly  attain  eight  or  nine  feet 

The  aborigines  of  Bambarra  are  a  tribe  of  negroes,  frum 
whom  the  countrv  has  received  its  name.  They  do  not  »eem 
to  have  advancea  much  in  civilization.  They  compose  tbe 
peasantry,  but  the  soil  is  ill  cultivated,  and  their  villa<:es 
disgustingly  dirty.  Their  food  is  very  bad  :  they  eat  all  mtIs 
of  animals,  dogs,  cats,  rats,  mice,  aerpents,  and  lizanis. 
Nearly  all  that  they  cultivate  for  the  market  is  a  little  coUua, 
which  they  exchange  for  salt.  They  display  the  vivacity 
and  merriness  of  the  negroes,  and  get  intoxicated  by  the  use 
of  a  kind  of  beer  or  hydromel. 

Among  them  two  other  tribes  of  negroes  have  formed 
establishments,  the  Mandingoes  and  the  Foulahs  ^^ 
have  descended  from  the  Kong-Mountains,  compose  tbe 
population  of  the  towns,  and  are  the  mechanics  and  nle^ 
chants.  Having  embraced  Islamism*  they  are  much  inore 
advanced  in  civilization ;  and  Cailli^  observes,  that  in  s<>i9^ 
places  public  schools  are  erected,  in  which  reading  ^ 
writing  are  taught. 

The  Moors,  who  are  dispersed  over  the  western  parts  m 
the  great  desert,  have  also  established  themselves  in  tbi 
towns,  especially  along  the  Joliba,  where  they  occupy  them- 
selves with  trade.  Having  introduced  Idamism,  they  bavt 
obtained  a  great  degree  of  authority  with  the  petty  so\*e' 
I'eigns  of  the  country,  and  the  Mandingoes  and  Foulah^. 

The  language  of  the  Bambarras  has  a  great  afiinit)  U 
that  of  the  Mandingoes,  according  to  Mungo  Park ,  ba 
CaiUie  states  that  they  have  also  a  pecoluK  dialect,   TH 
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MaodiiigoiAd  Bunbtmltnguaget,  according  to  the  former, 
are  spoken  ill  over  the  countries  extending  from  the  Senegal 
river  to  the  town  of  Jennde  on  the  Niger.  Between  J  en  nee 
and  Timhoctu  a  different  language  is  spoken,  which  CaiUi6 
calU  Kiiiour:  but  according  to  Mungo  Park,  it  is  called 
Jennie  Kummo  by  the  negroes,  and  Kilam  Soudan  by  the 
Moork  ,.^ 

Bambaira  carries  on  a  very  active  oommeroe,  though  it  is 
limited  to  a  small  number  of  commodities.  The  Manmngoes 
export  ivory  and  perhaps  still  slaves  to  the  European  esta- 
blishments on  the  Senegal,  Gambia,  and  the  western  coast  of 
Africa.  But  this  branch  is  very  inconsiderable  when  com- 
pared with  that  carried  on  by  the  Moors  established  in  the 
tuwns  along  the  Niger,  through  the  Sahara,  with  the  coun- 
tries along  ue  Mediterranean.  The  principal  trading  places 
are,  from  east  to  west,  Jenn^,  Sansanding,  Sego,  Yamina, 
Bammaku,  and  Bour^.  The  last,  which  Ties  to  the  south- 
west of  Bammaku,  is  the  principal  market  for  gold.  Small 
caiioes  go  from  Jennee  to  this  place,  and  return  laden 
with  that  metal.  Besides  gold,  the  principal  articles  of 
exchange  are  slaves,  ivory,  and  coarse  cotton  cloth  made 
by  the  natives :  they  are  exchanged  for  salt  brought  from 
the  desert,  for  tohaoco,  and  European  merchandise.  In  their 
way  to  the  northern  countries  they  pass  through  Timboctu, 
which  is  the  general  dlspdt  for  them.  There  seems  also  to 
exMt  some  trade  with  the  coast  of  Guinea,  from  which  sidt 
ii  imported. 

Bambarra  is  governed  by  a  multitude  of  petty  indepen- 
dcot  chiefs,  who  often  go  to  war  with  one  another.  The 
towns  inhabited  by  the  Foulahs,  Mandingoes,  and  Moors, 
beem  to  be  independent  of  the  sovereigns  in  whose  countries 
they  are  situated.  (Mungo  Park ;  Rennell ;  Cailli^ ;  maps 
in  Muni^o  Park's  and  Cailli6's  Travels.) 

BAMBERG  was  formerly  a  principality,  which  contained 
above  200,000  inhabitants,  and  had  a  revenue  of  75,000/. ; 
but  at  present  it  forms  part  of  the  province  of  the  Upper 
Main,  in  the  north  of  Bavaria.  It  was  once  an  independent 
biAhopric,  formed  out  of  the  possessions  of  the  Counts  of 
Babeoberg,  whose  line  became  extinct  in  908 ;  this  bishopric 
was  instituted  at  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and  existed  until  1801,  when  it  was  secularised.  In 
February,  1803»  it  was  assigned  to  Bavaria  by  a  decree  of 
the  deputation  of  the  Germanic  empire,  of  which  a  new 
settlement  was  then  made  under  the  aictation  of  Bonanarte. 
Fractions  of  it  have  been  formed  into  two  bailiwicks  or 
justiceships  Oftndgerichte),  which  bear  the  names  of  Bam- 
berg I.  and  II.,  and  occupy  an  area  of  164  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  about  31,000  souls,  one  town,  and  43 
Tiili^es  and  hamlets.  The  two  bailiwicks  are  separated  by 
thu  Regnitz ;  they  are  thickly  wooded,  produce  corn,  hops, 
and  vegetables  in  large  quantities,  as  well  as  wine,  and  rear 
Considerable  numbers  of  cattle. 

BAMBERG,  the  chief  town  of  the  bailiwick  of  Bam- 
^r^  II.,  and  the  seat  of  the  former  prince- bishops,  is  situ- 
ated in  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  delightful  districts  in 
central  German  jr.  It  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Regnilz, 
which  here  divides  into  four  branches,  about  three  miles 
above  the  influx  of  that  river  into  the  Main,  about  130 
miles  north-west  of  Munich,  and  30  west  of  Baireutb. 
The  three  quarters  into  which  the  Regnitz  divides  the 
t  jwn  are  united  by  two  bridges ;  the  four  districts  into  which 
they  are  divided  contain  about  2000  houses,  13  churches, 
1^  placet  of  instruction  and  public  charities,  and  9  military 
(edifices.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  including  the  mili- 
tdr}',  if  about  21,000,  of  whom  not  more  than  1600  are 
Protestants,  and  560  Jews,  the  remainder  being  Roman 
Catholics.  Bamberg,  one  half  of  which  is  built  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  seven  eminences,  is  generally 
^'Jpposed  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony  of  Saxons,  who 
H>ttled  in  these  parts  in  the  year  804,  and  it  was  embel- 
li>hed  by  Charlemagne  with  the  church  of  St.  Martin.  The 
five  main  streets  are  of  handsome  breadth  and  length; 
the  suburb  called  the  '  Steinweg,*  and  in  former  days 
(he  Teuerstadt,  presents  the  longest  Une  of  dwellings, 
and  is  the  moat  populous  quarter  of  the  town ;  the  deep 
ilitches  bordering  its  ramparts,  which  have  been  partially 
razed,  are  laid  out  in  walks  and  gardens;  the  whole 
place  is  well  paved  and  lighted.  Amongst  the  buildings 
^•M  deserving  of  notice  are  a  handsome  cathedral  with 
four  towers,  r&uilt  by  Bishop  Otho  in  1080:  it  contains 
fine  monuments  in  memory  of  the  Emperor  Henry  the 
Pi'ius  and  his  virgin  consort,  Cuni^unda,  Pope  Clement  II., 
&ud  several  Bamberg  prelates ;  besides  a  *  Rc^iurrection' 


by  Tintoretto,  which  adorns  the  high  altar,  and  othelr 
pieces  by  Van  Dyck,  Sandrart,  Merian,  &c.  The  high 
altar,  which  is  in  an  elaborate  Greek  style,  is  so  entirely 
out  of  character  with  this  splendid  edifice,  that  it  has 
passed  into  a  proverb  as  being  *  for  all  the  world  like  a 
clenched  fist  thrust  into  a  man*s  eye.*  One  of  the  nails 
from  the  holy  cross,  set  in  diamonds  and  precious  stones,  is 
exhibited  in  the  sacristy ;  and  in  a  porch  adjoining  are 
monumental  statues  in  bronze  of  the  heads  of  the  chapter 
ranged  along  the  walls ;  near  this  fine  structure,  too,  is  the 
old  but  humble  tenement  in  which  Henry  the  Pious  resided. 
This  edifice,  as  well  as  the  venerable  palace  close  to  it, 
crown  St.  Peter's  Mount ;  the  palace,  once  an  imperial  and 
episcopal  residence,  has  been  degraded  into  a  guard-house, 
stables,  coach-houses,  &c.  Opposite  to  these  buildings 
stands  the  prince-episcopal  palace,  of  three  stories,  and  in 
the  Italian  style:  it  was  begun  in  1702,  but  not  more 
than  one-half  has  been  completed ;  there  are  some  fres- 
coes and  paintings  of  much  merit  in  the  apartments.  The 
church  of  St.  James  is  remarkable  for  its  handsome  portal, 
a  cupola  painted  in  fresco,  and  several  good  altar-pieces ) 
and  the  Benedictine  monastery  on  St.  Michael's  Mount^ 
which  overlooks  the  town,  has  been  transformed  into  an 
asylum  for  the  reception  of  aged  burgesses  and  their  wivesi 
while  the  ac^acent  provostry  is  now  made  an  hospital  for 
lunatics.  Other  religious  edifices  have  changed  their  uses 
in  like  manner :  the  Carmelite  convent,  for  instance,  is  be- 
come an  institution  for  forming  nurses ;  the  collegiate  church 
of  St.  Stephen  is  now  a  Protestant  place  of  worship ;  and 
the  Franciscan  monastery  is  the  seat  of  local  government 
and  justice,  and  its  former  yard  and  grounds  have  been 
appropriated  to  a  fruit-market. 

There  is  no  church  in  Bamberg,  however,  comparable  for 
grandeur,  simplicity,  and  internal  beauty  and  embellish- 
ments, with  that  of  St.  Martin,  which  was  erected  by  the 
Jesuits  between  the  years  1690  and  1693.  The  Jesuits'  Col- 
lege attached  to  it  has  a  library  well  furnished  with  printed 
books,  and  containing  upwards  of  1 SOO  manuscripts  written 
on  vellum,  belonging  to  periods  between  the  eighth  and  six- 
teenth centuries ;  close  adjoining  to  it  are  a  cabinet  of  natu- 
ral history,  particularly  rich  in  conchology  and  entomology, 
a  collection  of  instruments  and  apparatus  for  experimental 
^ilosophv,  lecture-rooms  for  divinity  and  philosophy,  &c. 
The  buildings  of  the  G)mnasium  are  in  the  same  street. 
TheMaxplatz  (Maximiliau  Square),  a  spacious  market- 
place, forms  a  prominent  embellishment  of  the  town ;  and 
the  Emestinian  Institution  for  educating  young  ecclesiastics 
stands  on  one  side  of  it.  A  Capuchin  monastery  and  the 
convent  of  the  English  Sisters  still  subsist.  No  place  of 
worship  is  in  such  bad  repute  for  cleanliness  as  the  syna- 
gogue, in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  which  is  the 
handsome  theatre  and  its  ball-room. 

The  Geiersworth,  a  winter  residence  of  the  late  prince- 
bishops,  built  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Regnitz,  has 
its  iMisement  occupied  as  a  magazine  for  salt,  and  its 
first  floor  by  the  offices  attached  to  the  Court  of  Appeal ;  its 
gardens,  also,  are  at  present  laid  out  in  kitchen  grounds, 
and  contain  a  bathing  establishment,  as  well  as  an  open 
street.  On  an  island  united  to  the  upper  or  western 
quarter  and  lower  town  by  a  stone  bridge,  stands  the  Town- 
hall. 

The  Infirmary,  erected  by  Bishop  Erthal,  with  its  anato- 
mical, surgical,  and  clinical  schools,  laboratory,  and  botanic 
garden,  is  another  of  those  institutions  of  which  the  Bam- 
bergers  have  reason  to  be  proud.  %Till  the  vear  1585,  they 
had  a  university,  which  was  then  changed  into  a  Gym- 
nasium Academicum,  but  this  seminary,  in  1804,  was  re- 
placed by  a  Lyceum,  where  a  complete  course  of  divinity  and 
philosophy  is  given,  and  the  former  medical  faculty  has  been 
retained.  The  studies  pursued  in  the  modern  Gymnasium 
too  are  of  a  very  comprehensive  kind,  and  directed  by  8  pro- 
fessors and  5  teachers ;  this  seminary  and  the  Lyceum  are 
at  present  attended  by  about  700  pupils,  besides  between 
100  and  150  who  frequent  the  preparatory  classes.  There 
is  an  establishment  also  for  educating  teachers,  in  which 
there  are  generally  about  50  pupils;  horticulture  is  one 
of  the  branches  of  instruction  taught.  Besides  elementary 
schools  for  the  lower  classes,  Bamberg  possesses  a  school 
for  mechanics,  a  Jews'  school,  an  academy  for  drawing,  a 
society  for  *  promoting  genuine  piety  with  brotherly  love, 
founded  in  1618,  another  for  aiding  the  sick  and  neces- 
sitous, and  a  third  for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.    The  number  of  libraries  and  collections,  publio 
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and  private,  is  considerable ;  among  tbem  are  the  Royal 
Library,  with  about  56,000  volumes,  and  many  scarce  ma- 
nuscripts, a  chapter  library,  and  three  school  libraries ;  the 
Town  Museum  of  Natural  History,  rich  in  specimens, 
and  placed  under  a  handsome  roof,  and  the  Cabinet  of 
Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  attached  to  the 
Lyceum;  various  private  collections  in  the  town,  among 
which  we  may  mention  Von  Stengel's,  which  contains 
above  13,000  wood  and  copper-plate  engravings;  and  here 
we  may  notice  that  Bamberg  claims  the  honour  of  having 
printed  the  first  German  work,  namely,  Bonner's  Fables^ 
which  bears  the  date  of  1461,  and  of  which  a  copy  is  ex- 
tant in  the  library  at  Brunswick.  The  present  number  of 
printing  estabhshments  is  five.  Bamberg  was  the  birth-place 
of  Clavius,  the  mathematician,  who  was  the  author  of  the  Gre- 
gorian Calendar,  and  of  Joach.  Camcrarius,  the  philologist, 
who  died  in  1574.  Among  the  numerous  incorporations  in 
this  town  is  that  of  the  gardeners,  which  consists  of  508 
masters,  70  apprentices,  and  upwards  of  250  workmen.  The 
highest  prize  which  it  gives — and  it  is  given  but  once  in  three 
years — is  for  the  cuidvation  of  officinal  plants,  particularly 
the  liquorice  root,  of  which  above  50,000lb9.  are  annually 
sent  abroad.  Very  considerable  quantities  of  vegetable 
seeds  are  also  raised  and  exported  by  the  Bamberg  growers. 
There  are  sixty  brewers  here,  whose  beer  is  in  much  demand 
in  some  of  the  German  states.  The  other  manufactures 
consist  of  tobacco,  porcelain,  musical  instruments, '  marble 
wares,  starch,  sealing-wax,  gold  and  silver  plate,  gloves,  &c. 
Two  annual  fairs  give  life  to  the  trade  of  the  town,  the  situa- 
tion of  which  enables  it  to  participate  largely  in  the  trafiic  car- 
ried on  between  the  north  and  south  of  central  Germany. 
The  navigation  of  the  Regnitz  for  the  larger-sized  class  of 
vessels,  which  commences  at  Forkheim,  about  fourteen  miles 
higher  up,  is  however  much  impeded  by  mills  and  water 
wheels.  The  environs  of  Bamberg  abound  in  picturesque 
sites  and  varied  attractions  for  the  visiter.  49°  53'  N.  lat, 
1 0  59'  E.  long. 

BAMBO'CCIO,  more  frequently  known  by  his  proper 
name,  Peter  de  Laer,  was  born  at  Laeren,  in  Holland,  in 
1613.  His  disposition  for  art  manifested  itself  in  early  child- 
Qood,  and  was  encouraged  by  his  parents,  who  procured  for 
him  the  requisite  instruction  in  the  elements  of  design,  and 
afterwards  sent  him  to  Rome.  De  Laer*s  genius  was  not 
of  that  kind  which  contents  itself  with  the  imitation  of  esta- 
blished models;  he  gave  little  attention  to  works  of  antient 
art,  nor  did  he  enrdl  himself  among  the  disciples  of  Michael 
An*;elo,  Ratfaelle,  or  the  Carracci.  He  neglected  classical 
art,  which  was  ill-suited  to  his  temperament,  but  found  a 
surer  reputation  in  the  freshness,  novelty,  and  animation 
which  the  scenes  of  every -day  life  presented  to  his  pencil, 
and  which  he  has  exhibited  with  wonderful  truth  and  viva- 
city. It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  De  Laer  drew 
no  advantages  fi-om  his  residence  at  Rome,  or  that  he  was 
wholly  insensible  to  the  influences  which  surrounded  him. 
He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  N.  Poussin  and  Claude, 
and  frequently  made  excursions  to  the  environs  of  Rome  in 
company  with  those  great  artists ;  and  there  he  found  those 
beautiful  studies  of  ruins,  tombs,  temples,  and  aqueducts,  with 
which  he  has  so  finely  embellished  his  back-grounds.  It  is 
true  that  De  Laer*s  imaginative  capacity  was  seldom  capable 
of  furnishing  principals  to  those  noble  acconipaniments,  of 
selecting  a  story,  or  introducing  actors  corresponding  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  scenery ;  his  poetic  invention  rarely 
went  beyond  a  nymph  or  piping  shepherd.  It  was  amidst 
the  realities  of  active  life  that  his  genius  found  its  proper 
subjects.  He  delighted  in  fairs,  hunting  parties,  the  exploits 
of  banditti,  rustic  festivals,  harvest-homes,  and  drolleries  of 
all  sorts,  subjects  which  the  Italians  comprise  under  the 
general  name  of  Bambocciate,  and  fVom  which  the  name 
given  him  in  Italy  was  derived,  not,  as  some  have  asserted, 
fVom  the  deformity  of  his  person.  De  Laer  was  profoundly 
skilled  in  the  art  of  graduating  his  objects,  whether  through 
the  medium  of  lines  or  colours.  His  effects  of  aerial  per- 
spective are  surprisingly  just,  and  his  skies  are  touched 
with  a  depth,  delicacy,  and  transparency  which  has  rarely 
been  excelled.  It  is  justly  observed  by  Sandrart  that,  in 
the  works  of  painters  whose  pictures  are  on  a  small  scale 
the  figures  are  usually  slurred  and  indistinct,  but  that 
in  the  productions  of  De  Laer  they  are  marked  with  all 
the  precision,  energy,  and  distinctness  which  might  be 
expected  in  the  largest  performances.  His  memory  was 
prodigiously  riHentive,  and  anything  which  he  had  once 
marked  as  a  fit  subject  for  bis  pencil  he  could  paint,  at 


any  distance  of  time,  with  as  much  faeQity  ss  if  it  was  stIU 
before  him. 

De  Laer's  moral  qualities  entitle  him  to  no  less  respect 
than  his  genius.    His  person  was  extremely  deformed,  but 
this  misfortune  did  not  affect  in  the  slightest  degree  the  na- 
tural kindliness  of  his  feelings,  or  the  cheerfulness  of  his 
temper.    His  amiable  character  was  well  appreciated,  and 
co-operated  with  his  talents  in  procuring  him  the  patroDa(?e 
and  friendship  of  the  most  eminent  persons  in  Rome.    He 
protracted  his  residence  in  that  city  to  sixteen  years,  and  at 
length,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  friends  in  Holland,  left 
it  with  regret  ibr  his  native  country.  He  occasionally  visited 
Amsterdam,  but  his  principal  residence  was  at  Haarlem. 
Houbraken  asserts  that  the  rising  reputation  of  Wouvermans, 
who  began  to  distinguish  himself  about  this. time,  affected 
De  Laer  with  such  jealousy  as  to  injure  his  health  and  im- 
pair his  talents,  an  imputation  not  very  consistent  either 
with  the  natural  generosity  of  his  temper,  or  with  the  high 
estimation  in  which  his  works  were  unquestionably  held 
to  the  close  of  his  life.    It  is  certain,  however,  that  many 
circumstances  tended  to  embitter  his  latter  years.    He  had 
always  been  improvident,  and  he  became  afflicted  with  an 
asthma  so  insupportably  severe  as  to  c^iuse  habitual  fits  of 
despondency,  in  one  of  which,  it  is  stated,  he  threw  himself 
into  a  canal,  and  was  drown'ed.    This  is  said  to  ha\e  hap- 
pened in  1675 ;   but  as  other  authorities  state  his  death  to 
nave  happened  in  1673,  and  make  no  mention  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, it  is  possible  that  the  story  of  his  drowning  him- 
self is  unfounded. 

'  De  Laer  made  several  admirable  etchings  from  his  owu 
designs,  which  usually  bear  his  signature.  The  following 
may  be  enumerated : — 

A  set  of  eight  plates  of  animals  and  rural  subjects,  in- 
scribed P,  de  Laer,  Roma,  1636 ;  a  set  of  six  burses,  same 
inscription;  a  blacksmith  shoeing  a  mule,  P. v. Lo^,/.; 
a  blacksmith's  shop,  P,  D,  Laer,/.,  Roma. 

BAMBOROUGH,  or  BAMBUR6H,  an  antient  town  on 
the  coast  of  Noi*thumberland.  Bede  says  it  was  called  Bebh-i 
from  a  queen  of  that  name,  and  Alfred,  translating  him,  ca!l^ 
it '  tho  kingly  burgh  which  men  nameth  Bebbanburgh.'  The 
Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the  year  547,  says  that  Ida  then 
began  to  reign,  .and  was  twelve  years  king  of  Northumber- 
land, and  built  Bcbbanburgh,  which  be  first  inclosed  witii 
a  hedge,  and  after  with  a  wull.    Though  now  only  a  small 
village,  it  was  once  a  royal  burgh  of  considerable  import- 
ance, with  the  privilege  of  returning  two  members  to  rar- 
hament.    It  is  five  miles  east  from  Belford  and  329  from 
London.     The  castle,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  tho 
kingdom,  stands  on  a  perpendicular  rock  close  to  the  sia, 
above  the  level  of  which  it  is  150  feet.     The  castle  is  only 
accessible  on  the  south-east  side.    Some  antiquaries  aru  ^f 
opinion  that  the  remains  of  Ida's  castle  are  part  of  the  pre- 
sent structure.    Within  the  keep  is  an  antient  draw-wtll, 
145  feet  deep,  and  cut  through  the  solid  basaltic  rock  upon 
which  it  stands  into  the  sandstone  below:    it  was  llrst 
known  to  modern  times  in  1770,  when  the  sand  and  rubhish 
were  cleared  out  of  its  vaulted  cellar  or  dungeon.    In  tht' 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  after  the  memorable  Battle  uf 
Musselburgh,  Sir  John  Forster,  warden  of  the  marshes. 
was  made  governor  of  Bamburgh  Castle.    Sir  John's  grand- 
son obtained  a  grant  of  it,  and  also  of  the  manor,  from 
James  I.   His  descendant,  Thomas,  fortified  both  in  1715 : 
but  his  relative  (not  uncle)  Nathaniel  Lord  Crewe,  Bii^hop 
of  Durham,  purchased,  and  by  his  will,  dated  24Ch  June. 
1720,  bequeathed  them  to  charitable  purposes.    In  17n7 
the  trustees  for  Bishop  Crewe's  charity  commenced  the 
work  of  repair  which  was  wanted,  on  the  keep  or  great 
tower  of  the  castle.    Tho  superintendence  of  these  repairs 
being  committed  to  Dr.  Sh^rpe,  one  of  the  trustees,  and 
afterwards  Archdeacon  of  Northumberland,  he  converted 
the  upper  parts  of  the  building  into  eranaries,  whence, 
in  times  of  scarcity,  com  might  be  aold  to  the  poor  at  a 
cheap  rate.    He  also  reserved  to  himself  certain  apartment^ 
for  occasional  residence,  that  he  might  see  his  charitahie 
objects  carried  into  effect ;  and  the  trustees  still  continue  tJ 
reside  here  in  turn.  Dr.  Sharpe  expended  considerable  sums 
of  his  own  in  these  repairs,  and  in  1 778  gave  property,  wbieh 
was  of  the  annual  value  of  109/.  17 s.  in  1630,  to  tru5tee«^ 
for  the  repair  of  the  great  tower.    Much  has  been  done 
since  his  time,  and  it  is  matter  of  just  exultation  to  see  tiits 
venerable  fortress  gradually  reclaimed  from  ruin,  and  con- 
verted into  apartments  for  the  most  wise  and  benevolent 
purposes.    A  large  room  is  fitted  up  for  edacating  boys  ufl 
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the  Madras  system.    A  suite  of  rooms  are  also  allotted  to 
two  mistresses  and  twenty  poor  girls,  who  from  their  ninth 
year  ai*e  lodged,  clothed,  and  educated  here  till  fit  for  ser- 
>i(e.     Various  signals  are  made  use  of  to  warn  vessels 
in  thick  and  stormy  weather  from  that  most  dangerous 
cluster  of  rocks  called  the  Fern  Islands.      A  life-hoat, 
and  all  kmds  of  implements  useful  in  saving  crews  and 
ve»sel$  in  distress,  are  always  in  readiness,  and  all  means 
to  prevent  wrecks  from  being  plundered  and  for  restoring 
tliem  to  their  owners.    This  charity  has  also  been  judi- 
ciously extended  to  the  relief  of  seamen  who  may  suffer 
either  by  shipwreck  or  otherwise  in  navigating  this  dan- 
^^erous  coast.    A  constant  watch  is  kept  at  the  top  of  the 
tower,  whence  signals  ait)  made  to  the  fishermen  of  Holy 
Island  as  soon  as  any  vessel  is  discovered  to  be  in  distress, 
when  the  fishermen  immediately  put  off  to  its  assistance. 
The  signals  are  so  regulated  as  to  point  out  the  particular 
direction  in  which  the  vessel  lies.    Owing  to  the  size  and 
fury  of  the  breakers  it  is  generally  impossible  for  boats  to 
put  off  from  the  mainland  in  a  severe  storm ;  but  such 
<iitticulty  occurs  but  rarely  in  putting  off  from  Holy  Island. 
In  addition  to  these  arrangements  for  mariners  in  distress, 
two  men  on  horseback  constantly  patrole  the  coast  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles,  from  sunset  to  sunrise  every  stormy 
ni^ht.    Whenever  any  case  of  shipwreck  occurs  it  is  their 
duty  to  forward  intelligence  to  the  castle  without  delay. 
As  a  Airther  inducement  to  this,  premiums  are  often  given 
for  the  earliest  notice  of  such  distress.    By  these  means 
many  lives  are  saved,  and  an  asylum  is  offered  to  ship- 
wtecked  persons  in  the  castle  for  a^  week,  or  longer  if  neces- 
sary.   The  bodies  of  those  who  are  lost  are  decently  interred 
at  the  expense  of  this  charity.    There  are  likewise  the  ne- 
ci'^sury  instruments  and  tackle  for  raising  vessels  which 
huve  sunk,  and  whatever  goods  may  be  saved  are  deposited 
in  the  castle.     The  castle  contiins  an  extensive  library,  an 
infirmary,  and  dispensary.   In  the  infirmary,  on  an  average, 
I^'OU  persona  are  received  in  the  course  of  a  year.    In  addi- 
tion to  what  has  been  mentioned,  the  funds  of  the  charity 
are  also  applied  to  the  augmentation  of  small  benefices, 
contributions    towards    the    building    and    enlarging    of 
r^iiurches,  and  the  foundation  and  support  of  schools,  exhi- 
1  itions  to  young  men  going  to  either  of  the  universities,  the 
Itinding  out  apprentices,  annuities  and  casual  donations  to 
d.^trobsed  individuals,  and  subscriptions  to  different  cha- 
r.iaUc  institutions.      In  1830  the  total  income  of  Lord 
Crewe's  estates  was  8126/.  8^.  8d    In  1801  the  population 
ct  Hamburgh  was  295  ;  in  1811,298;  in  1821,342;  and 
III  1 8.n ,  417.     (Communication  from  a  Correspondent.) 

BAMBOUK  is  a  country  in  Africa,  extending  between 
W  and  14°  N.  lat.,  and  8^  and  1 1°  W.  long.  It  occupies  a 
}urt  of  the  declivities  with  which  the  extensive  system  of 
the  Kong  Mountains  descends  towards  the  northern  plain 
and  the  great  desert  of  the  Sahara.  It  is  very  mountainous. 
It  A  whulc  surface  being  cx>vered  by  extensive  ranges  and 
Hitervening  valleys ;  only  towards  the  western  bound- 
ary, along  the  river  Ba-Fing,  the  valleys  pass  into  plains  of 
m  'derate  extent.  Yet  it  is  not  a  sterile  countrv.  The 
luoun tains  afford  excellent  pasture  to  numerous  herds  of 
horned  cattle,  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  valleys  produce 
iiiaize  and  rice  in  abundance.  The  mines  yield  silver  and 
iron  of  excellent  quality,  and  also  a  great  quantity  of  gold. 
liio  French  have  compared  it  in  this  respect,  and  not 
^v  ithout  some  reason,  to  Peru.  It  would  indeed  seem  that 
that  portion  of  the  Kong  Mountains  which  lies  to  the  west 
of  the  meridian  of  Greenwichi  is  one  of  the  most  auriferous 
rL<:ions  of  the  globe;  and  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
L'old  which  is  exported  to  Europe  and  A^ia  from  Africa  is 
ollecled  in  Bambouk  and  the  countries  adjacent,  to  the 
cast  and  south.  The  principal  gold  mines  of  Bambouk 
are  situated  to  the  south  of  the  city  of  Bambouk,  in  the 
Rjountaina  of  Tambaoura ;  but  a  greater  quantity  seems 
to  be  obtained  by  washing  the  sand  which  the  rivers 
have  carried  down  from  Uie  mountains  and  imbedded 
along  their  courses  in  the  alluvial  soil.  For  this  purpose 
holes  are  made  in  the  alluvial  soil  during  the  dry  season 
i'rum  twenty  to  twenty -five  feet  deep,  in  which  the  small 
particles  of  gold  are  generally  found  mixed  up  in  a  stratum 
of  fine  reddish  sand,  with  small  black  specks  Uxerein.  The 
dii>per  this  stratum  lies,  the  richer  it  is  in  gold.  The 
sand  is  brought  out  in  baskets,  and  then  washed  by  the 
women  in  calabashes.  Higher  up  the  rivers  in  some  places 
the  sand  and  elav  have  been  canned  ofi^  and  notlung  left 
but  small  pebblesy  ftinoDg  which  pieces  of  native  gold 


arc  found;  these  are  called  sanoo  birro,  *  gold  stones,* 
while  the  small  particles  obtained  by  washing  are  called 
fa/200  koo,  '  gold  washing.* 

Part  of  the  gold  is  converted  into  ornaments  for  the 
women.  When  a  lady  of  consequence  is  in  full  dress,  her 
gold  ornaments  may  be  worth  altogether  from  50/.  to  SO/, 
sterling.  A  small  quantity  is  employed  by  the  merchants 
in  defi^ying  their  expenses  to  and  from  the  European  esta- 
blishments on  the  Senegal  and  Gambia ;  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  is  annually  carried  away  by  the  Moors,  who 
take  it  to  Timboctu,  whence  it  finds  its  way  to  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  to  Egypt,  and  to  Asia.  It  is  exchanged  for 
other  commodities*  but  chiefly  for  salt,  the  value  or  which 
article  is  very  great  in  these  mountainous  countries  of  Africa. 
One  slab,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  fourteen 
inches  in  breadth,  and  two  inches  in  thickness,  will  some- 
times sell  for  2/.  lOs,  sterling ;  and  from  l/.  \5s.  to  2/.  may 
be  considered  as  the  common  price.  This  salt  is  brought 
from  the  Desert  of  Sahara.  The  European  merchandiso, 
brought  from  the  coast,  has  till  lately  been  generally  paid 
with  slaves. 

Among  the  wild  animals  of  the  woods,  with  which  a 
great  part  of  the  country  is  covered,  lions,  leopards,  and 
elephants  are  mentioned;  ivory  is  brought  hence  to  the 
western  coast. 

The  Ba-Fing,  which  traverses  the  eastern  districts  of 
Bambouk  and  divides  it  from  Broqko,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
tributaries  of  the  Senegal ;  and  by  Mungo  Park,  perhaps 
with  reason,  considered  as  the  principal  branch  of  the  river. 
It  rises,  according  to  that  traveller,  near  1 1^  N.  lat.,  runs 
in  a  general  direction  from  south  to  north,  and  after  uniting 
its  flood  with  that  of  numerous  tributaries,  it  waters  Bam- 
bouk, and  then  joins  another  large  river  coming  from  the 
west,  called  Kokoro.  After  this  junction  that  river  receives 
the  name  of  Senegal,  and  runs  to  the  west-north-west. 

The  whole  mountainous  tract  which  forms  the  northern 
declivity  of  the  Kong  Mountains  is  inhabited  by  the  Man- 
dingoes,  a  race  of  negroes  praised  by  Mungo  Park  for  their 
industry,  sagacity,  and  integrity,  and  compared  by  Rennell 
with  the  Hindoos.  The  Frenchman,  Cailli6,  does  not  give  so 
favomable  a  picture  of  them.  [See  Mandinoobs.]  (Mungo 
Park;  Ritter s 4^^*) 

BAMBU'SA,  or  BA'MBOS,  a  genus  of  grasses,  well 
known  for  its  great  economical  importance,  but  consisting 
of  species  which  are  very  imperfectly  understood  by  bota- 
nists. It  is  remarkable  in  structure,  among  other  things* 
for  having  only  one  style,  which  is  more  or  less  deeply  two 
or  three-parted,  three  minute  scales  at  the  base  of  its  ovary, 
and  six  stamens. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  nature  has  conferred  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  hot  countries  any  boon  more  valuable  than 
the  bamboo,  unless  it  is  the  cocoa-nut ;  to  such  a  multitude 
of  useful  purposes  are  its  light,  strong,  and  graceful  stems 
applicable.  These  are  universally  pushed  forth  by  a  strong, 
jointed,  subterranean,  creeping,  rootstock,  whioh  is  the  true 
trunk  of  the  bamboo,  the  shoots  being  the  branches.  The 
latter  are  hard  externally  and  coated  with  flint;  in  the 
inside  they  are  hollow,  except  at  the  nodes,  where  strong 
partitions  stretch  across  the  inside,  and  cut  off  the  interior 
into  a  number  of  closed-up  cylinders.  In  the  cavity  of 
these  cylinders  water  is  sometimes  secreted,  or,  less  com- 
monly, an  opaque  white  substance,  becoming  opaline  when 
wetted,  consisting  of  a  flinty  secretion,  of  wnich  the  plant 
divests  itself,  called  tabasheer,  concerning  the  optical  pro- 
perties of  which  Sir  David  Brewster  has  made  some  cunoua 
discoveries. 

In  their  manner  of  growth  they  exhibit  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  a  contrivance  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  grow 
into  the  dense  tufts  which  they  usually  form.  When  full 
grown,  a  bamboo  is  a  straight  rod,  beating  a  number  of  stiff 
branches,  which  shoot  at  nearly  right  angles  from  the  main' 
stem ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  by  what  arrangement 
such  a  stem  elevates  itself  through  the  dense  mass  of  rieid 
branches  which  cross  each  other  in  every  direction.  Tnis 
is,  however,  contrived  by  nature  in  a  very  simple  manner. 
The  young  shoot  of  a  bamboo,  whatever  its  length  may  be» 
when  it  is  first  produced,  is  a  perfectly  simple  sucker,  like  a 
shoot  of  asparagus,  but  having  a  sharp  {Mint,  and  in  this 
state  it  pierces  readily  the  dense  overhanging  branches ;  it 
is  only  when  it  has  arrived  at  its  full  length  and  has  pene- 
trated through  all  obstacles,  that  it  begins  to  form  its  lateral 
shoots ;  and  ^eso,  which  are  emitted  horiiontally,  readily 
i&terpoee  themselves  between  the  horixoDtal  laterals  of  tfao 
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bamboo  stfettis,'  among  ^liich  they  grow.  In  tlie  words  of 
Dr.  Roxburgh,  the  shoota,  on  their  first  appearance,  rc- 
Bemble  a  large  straight  elephant's  tusk  invested  in  stout 
leathery  ftheaths. 

The  purposes  to  which  different  species  of  bamboo  are 
applied  are  so  numerous  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  point 
out  an  object  in  which  strength  and  elasticity  are  requisite, 
and  for  which  lightness  is  no  objection,  to  which  the  stems 
are  not  adapted  in  the  countries  where  they  grow.    The 
young  shoots  of  some  species  are  cut  when  tender,  and  eaten 
like  asparagus.    The  full-grown  stems,  while  green,  form 
elegant  cases,  exhaling  a  perpetual  moisture,  and  capable 
of  transporting  fresh  flowers  for  hundreds  of  miles:  when 
ripe  and  hard,  they  are  converted  into  bows,  arrows,  and 
quivers,  lance-shafls,  the  masts  of  vessels,  bed-posts,  walk- 
ing-sticks, the  poles  of  palanquins,  the  floors  and  supporters 
of  rustic  bridges,  and  a  variety  of  similar  purposes.    In 
a  growing  state  the  spiny  kinds  are  formed  into  stockades, 
which  are  impenetrable  to  any  but  regular  infantry,  aided 
by  artillery.    By  notching  their  sides,  the  Malays  make 
wonderMly  light  scaling-ladders,  which  can  be  conveyed 
with  facility  where  heavier  machines  could  not  be  trans- 
ported.    Bruised  and  crushed  in  water,  the  leaves  and 
stems  form  Chinese  paper,  the  finer  qualities  of  which  are 
only  improved  by  a  mixture  of  raw  cotton  and  by  more 
careful  pounding.    The  leaves  of  a  small  species  are  the 
material  used    by  the  Chinese  for  the  lining   of   their 
tea  chests.    Cut  into  lengths  and  the  partitions  knocked 
out,  they  form  durable  water-pipes,  or,  by  a  little  con- 
trivance, are  made  into  excellent  cases  for  holding  rolls  of 
papers.     SHt  into  strips  they  afford  a  most  durable  mate- 
rial for  weaving  into  mats,  baskets,  window-blinds,  and 
even  the  sails  of  boats.     Finally,  the  larger  and  thicker 
truncheons    are  exquisitely  carved  by  the  Chinese  into 
beautiftil  ornaments.    It  is,  however,  more  especially  for 
building  purposes  that  the  bamboo  is  important.    Accord- 
ing to  Marsden,  in  Sumatra  the  firame-work  of  the  houses 
of  the  natives  is  chiefly  composed  of  this  material.    In  the 
floorings,  whole  stems,  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  are 
laid  close  to  each  other,  and  across  these  laths  of  split 
bamboo  about  an  inch  wide  are  fastened  down  with  filaments 
of  the  rattan-cane.  The  sides  of  the  houses  are  closed  in  with 
the  bamboo  opened,  and  rendered  flat  by  splitting  or  notch- 
ing the  circular  joints  on  the  outside,  chipping  away  the 
corresponding  divisions  within,  and  laying  it  in  the  sun  to 
drv,  pressed  down  with  weights.    Whole  bamboos  often 
form  the  upright  timbers,  and  the  house  is  generally  roofed 
in  with  a  thatch  of  narrow  split  bamboos,  six  feet  long, 
placed  in  regular  layers,  each  reaching  within  two  feet  of 
the  extremity  of  that  beneath  it,  by  which  a  treble  covering 
is  formed.    Another  and  most  ingenious  roof  is  also  formed 
by  cutting  large  straight  bamboos  of  suflScient  length  to 
reach  from  the  ridge  to  the  eaves,  then  splitting  them  ex- 
actly in  two,  knocking  out  the  partitions,  and  arranging 
them  in  close  order  with  the  hollow  or  inner  sides  upper- 
most ;  after  which  a  second  layer,  with  the  outer  or  convex 
sides  up,  is  placed  upon  the  other  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  of  the  convex  foils  into  the  two  contiguous  concave 
pieces,  covering  their  edges ;  the  latter  serving  as  gutters 
to  carry  off  the  rain  that  falls  upon  the  upper  or  convex 
layer. 

Such  being  the  utility  of  the  different  species  of  this 
plant,  we  shall  give  a  brief  and  popular  account  of  all  with 
which  botanists  are  acquainted,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
the  means  of  causing  new  varieties  to  be  introduced  into 
countries  where  they  are  still  unknown ;  an  object  which 
seems  to  be  of  the  more  importance,  because  they  generally 
grow  in  dry  and  stony  places,  where  little  or  nothing  of 
equal  utility  can  be  made  to  thrive.  That  some  of  them 
would  grow  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  or  the  south  of  Europe, 
seems  to  be  almost  certain. 

In  Reee's  CychptBdia,  Sir  James  Smith  noticed  only  four 
species,  under  the  name  of  Nastus ;  Dr.  Roxburgh  speaks  of 
but  six  ^eies  as  known  in  continental  India ;  Roroer  and 
Schultes  enumerate  twenty,  to  which  we  have  added  indi- 
cations of  several  more. 

They  may  be  oonveniently  distributed  in  three  sections. 

§  L    Asiatic  Bamboos,  with  the  flowers  either  in 

spikes  or  panicles. 

1.  B.  arundinacea^  Roxb.  Spiny.  Leaves  very  narrow, 
covered  with  asperities  on  the  margin  and  upper  surface. 
(BofMy  in  Bengal;  Mulkas,  Vedroo,  of  the  Telingaa ;  Mun- 


^U,  or  Mimkil,  of  the  Tamuls ;  Bula  Jaffa,  in  Ambopa.)^ 
Common  in  rich,  moist  soil,  among  the  mountains  of  India. 
The  stems  grow  in  clusters,  from  10  to  100,  fitmi  the  same 
root-stock,  and  are  straight  for  16  or  20  feet  When  in 
flower  it  is  Ubually  destitute  of  leaves,  and  as  the  extre- 
mity of  every  ramification  is  covered  with  blossom,  the  whole 
tree  seems  one  entire  immense  panicle.  Its  seeds  are 
used  as  rice.    Tabasheer  is  found  in  its  joints. 

2.  B.  strieta,  Roxb.  Somewhat  spiny.  Flowers  in  ex- 
tremely compact  whorls  (Sadanapa  vedroo  of  theTelingas). 
Said  to  be  a  smaller  species  than  the  last :  it  grows  in  a  drier 
situation,  has  a  much  smaller  cavity,  and  Is  very  straight. 
Its  great  stength,  soliditv,  and  straightness,  render  it  much 
fitter  for  many  uses,  l^rom  this  the  shafts  of  lances  are 
made  in  India. 

S.  B.  vulgariSt  Wendl.  Not  spiny ;  leaves  very  narrow, 
eovered  at  the  edge  and  on  the  upper  surfoce  with  asperi- 
ties.— Found  in  tne  East  Indies,  whence  it  is  thought  to 
have  been  carried  to  the  West.  Its  stems  are  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  child's  arm. 

4.  B.  spinosa,  Roxb,  Strongly  armed  with  both  single 
and  compound  spines;  leaves  very  narrow,  rarely  more 
than  six  inches  long.  (Behor  bans  in  Ben^.)— Common 
about  Calcutta,  and  in  the  south  of  India,  forming  an  im- 
penetrable jungle  ;  also  ofi»n  cultivated  round  Indian  villages. 
It  has  a  smaller  hollow  than  most  of  the  others,  and  is  con- 
sequently stronger  than  many  of  them.  Dr.  Roxburgh 
describes  it  as  rising  in  such  dense  tufts  as  to  appear  like  a 
single  trunk  at  some  distance ;  and  by  help  of  tneir  spiny 
branches  so  bound  together  that  it  is  a  most  arduous  task 
to  cut  down  an  old  clump  of  them.  The  stems  are  from 
thirty  to  fifty  feet  long. 

5.  B.  TuldOj  Roxb.  Not  spiny;  leaves  broad,  rounded 
or  heart-shaped  at  the  base.  {Tulda  bans  in  Bengal; 
Peka  bans  of  the  Hindus.)— Common  all  over  Bengal ;  its 
growth  is  so  rapid  that  the  stems,  which  are  sometimes  as 
much  as  seventy  feet  long  and  twelve  inches  in  circum- 
ference, rise  to  their  foil  height  in  about  thirty  days ;  before 
their  lateral  shoots  are  formed,  they  are  described  as  re- 
sembling fishing-rods  of  immense  size.  The  young  thick 
shoots,  when  about  two  feet  high,  are  tender,  and  form  an 
excellent  pickle.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  scaffolding,  and  for 
covering  the  houses  of  natives  ;  it  is  found  to  last  much 
longer  if  steeped  in  water  some  time  before  being  used.  Of 
this  species  Dr.  Roxburgh  mentions  several  varieties.  Joita 
bans  is  a  larger  variety,  with  longer  and  thicker  joints ; 
Basini  bans  has  a  larger  cavity,  and  is  chiefly  used  to  make 
baskets.  Behoor  b£is  is  of  a  small  size,  very  solid  and 
strong,  much  bent  to  one  side,  and  armed  with  numerous 
strong  thorns.  A  staff"  of  it  must  be  placed  in  the  hand  of 
every  young  Brahmin  when  invested  with  ti^e  sacerdotal 
robe.    It  is  probably  a  distinct  species. 

6.  B.  Balcooay  Roxb.  Not  spiny ;  leaves  narrow,  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base.  (Balcoobans  in  Bengal.)— A  native  of 
Bengal,  and  even  more  gigantic  than  the  last  It  is 
reckoned  by  the  workers  in  bamboo  the  very  best  lor 
building  purposes ;  previously  to  being  used,  it  is  immersed 
in  water  for  a  considerable  time.  Two  varieties  are  distin- 
guished: Dhooli  bcdcoo,  the  larger,  and  Bakoo  bans,  which 
is  smaller  and  stronger,  with  a  less  cavity. 

7.  B,  Blumeana,  Bchultes.  Armed  with  triple  recurved 
spines ;  leaves  very  narrow,  quite  smooth,  suddenly  tapering 
into  a  short  stalk.  (Hauer  tjutjuk,  or  Bambu  durie,  in  Jax-a.) 
— A  native  of  Java.    Stems  about  as  thick  as  a  child's  arm. 

8.  B.  agrestis,  Poir.  Stems  crooked,  at  the  lower  part 
very  spiny ;  leaves  narrow,  small,  smooth.  (Bulu  baduri, 
and  Teba  teba  in  Amboyna.) — On  mountains,  and  fn  dry 
and  desert  places  in  all  China  and  Cochin  China ;  common, 
also,  in  various  islands  in  the  Malay  Archipelago.  Its 
crooked,  sometimes  creeping  stems,  and  rugged  aspect, 
distinguish  it.  The  trunk  is  a  foot  tliick,  and  the  joints 
(we  presume  near  the  base)  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and 
often  nearly  solid. 

9.  B.  Thouarsii,  Kunth.  Stems  vety  much  branched. 
— Found  wild  in  Madagascar,  where,  however,  it  is  not 
believed  to  be  indigenous. 

10.  B,  mitts,  Poir.  Stems  perfectly  unarmed;  leaves 
very  narrow,  and  clasping  the  stems  at  their  base.—Culti- 
vated  in  the  fields  ana  hedges  of  Cochin  China,  and  found 
wild  in  Amboyna,  where  several  supposed  varieties  exist. 
Its  stems  grow  thirty  feet  long,  and  are  said  by  Rumphius 
to  be  the  strongest  of  all  the  species,  although  its  sides  are 
thin.    It  is  sometimes  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg. 
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}\»  B,  maxima,  Poir.  Stems  very  stiaigbt,  branohing 
only  near  tlie  summit,  and  densely  covered  with  spines. — 
The  most  gigantic  of  all  the  species,  from  eighty  to  a  hun- 
dred feet  high,  and  sometimes  as  thick  as  a  man's  body. 
Its  wood  is,  however,  very  thin.  It  is  found  wild  in  Cam- 
bodia, Bally,  Java,  and  various  islands  of  the  Malayan 
Archipelago. 

12.  B,  agpera,  Sohultes.  Stems  covered  all  over  with  a 
sort  of  white  mealy  down.  (Bulu  potong  of  Amboyna.)— 
Found  at  the  foot  of  mountains  in  Amboyna,  with  stems 
from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  high,  and  as  thick  as  a  man*8 
tliigb.  It  does  not  branch,  but  emits  little,  hard,  spine-like 
roots  at  its  nodes. 

13.  B.  apiis,  Sohultes.  Leaves  very  large,  taper-pointed, 
and  gradually  narrowing  to  the  base,  extremely  scabrous  at 
the  edge.— Another  gigantic  species,  with  the  dimensions 
of  the  last,  growing  on  Mount  Salak,  in  Java. 

14.  ^.  Bitung,  Schultes.  Leaves  very  large,  taper-pointed, 
narrowed  at  the  base  into  a  sort  of  bristly  ver}'  short  stalk, 
very  scabrous  at  the  edge  and  on  the  upper  surface. — Found 
in  Java  with  the  last,  and  remarkable  for  its  extremely 
broad  and  scabrous  leaves.    Its  dimensions  are  not  stated. 

15.  B,  nigra,  Loddiges.  Not  spiny.  Stems  slender, 
swelled  at  the  nodes,  dark-brown,  and  polished,  not  more 
than  a  raan*a  height.  Leaves  narrow,  veiy  smooth,  rounded 
and  narrowed  at  the  base  into  a  short  stalk ;  ligule  with 
lon^  stiif  fringes. — A  native  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton, 
where  its  beautiful  slender  stems  are  cut  for  the  handles  of 
parasols,  walking-sticks,  &c.  It  is  by  far  the  most  patient 
of  cold,  having  been  living  for  several  years  without  pro- 
tection in  a  morass  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society,  and  is  no  doubt  capable  of  being  acclimated  in 
the  south-west  of  England,  or  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland. 

16.  B,  aristata,  Loddiges.  Stems  slender,  smooth,  not 
^piny.  Leaves  very  smooth,  narrowed  gradually  at  the  base 
into  a  short  stalk ;  with  downy  fringed  sheaths.  Ligules 
divided  into  very  long  coarse  fringes.  Nodes  mealy  when 
yoong.^-Native  of  the  East  Indies.  A  very  elegant  species, 
related  to  the  last. 

17.  B,  nana,  Roxb. — Keu/a  of  the  Chinese,  of  whose  coun- 
try it  is  a  native.    It  makes  most  beautiful  close  hedges. 

18.  B,  pubescens,  Loddiges,  Not  spiny.  Young  shoots, 
leaf-sheaths  and  leaves  on  the  under  side,  covered  with 
short  down.  A  very  remarkable  species,  obtained  by  the 
English  from  the  collections  of  France.  Its  native  country 
^  unknown.  The  stems  are  thirty  feet  long,  and  an  inch 
uid  a  half  in  diameter. 

19.  B,  stria/a,  Loddiges.  Not  spiny.  Stems  slender, 
polished,  yellow  with  green  stripes.  Leaves  narrow,  rather 
glaucous  on  the  underside,  tapering  into  a  short  stalk  at 
the  base,  quite  smooth,  except  a  few  short  black  hairs  on 
the  sheaths. — A  native  of  China.  Often  cultivated  in  the 
hot-houses  of  England,  on  account  of  its  beautiful  variegated 
stems.    Grows  about  twenty  feet  high. 

20.  B.  glauca,  Loddiges.  Not  spiny.  Stems  very  slender, 
pale  green.  Leaves  very  small,  not  downy,  taper-pointed, 
almost  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  covered  on  the  undeV- 
surface  with  very  close  bright  glaucous  bloom.  Leaves 
scarcely  above  an  inch  long,  and  not  more  than  two  lines 
broad. — A  native  of  India,  whence  it  was  procured  by  the 
Messrs.  Loddiges.  A  very  remai-kable  species,  not  growing 
above  two  feet  high,  with  entangled  branches. 

i  2.  Asiatic  Bamboos,  with  the  flowers  not  panicled,  but 
in  simple  terminal  whorled  spikes, 

21.  B.  verticillata,  Willd.  Leaf-sheaths  covered  with 
slinging  hairs.  Stems  whitish. — Fifteen  or  sixteen  feet 
hi^b,  and  when  full-grown  of  a  pale  colour,  which  becomes 
nearly  white  in  drying.  The  hairs  of  the  leaves  occasion  so 
much  itching,  that  this  kind  is  troublesome  to  collect.  It  is 
the  Leleba  alba  of  Rumphius,  who  says  the  edges  of  its  leaves 
are  so  sharp  as  to  wound  the  gatherers.    In  Amboyna. 

22.  B.  atra.  Leaf-stalks  covered  with  stinging  hairs. 
Stems  black  and  shining. — Very  like  the  last,  and  found 
also  in  i^  mboyna.  It  chiefly  differs  in  the  colour  of  the 
stems.    It  is  the  Leleba  nigra  of  Rumphius. 

23.  B.  prava.  Leaves  very  large,  stiflf,  and  broad,  ex- 
tremely hispid  with  stinging  hairs. — The  most  common  in 
Amboyna,  forming  large  woods,  which  come  down  to  the 
coast;  it  flourishes  equally  in  dry  and  moist  situations, 
and  is  readily  known  from  the  others  of  this  section  by  its 
yery  large  leaves,  which  are  as  much  as  eighteen  inches 
^ng  and  three  or  four  inches  broad. 


34.  B.picta.   Joints  veiy  long,  variegated  with  white  and 

Ssen.  Leaves  narrow  and  not  very  hairy  ^Common  in 
rama,  KeUtnga,  Celebes,  and  some  other  Malayan  islands. 
Its  joints  are  as  much  as  four  feet  long  and  about  two  inches 
thick :  the  wood  is  thin*  and  it  is  consequently  used  princi- 
pally for  light  walking-sticks ;  it  is  however  extremely  strong. 

25.  B,  Am^ihussana.  Joints  short.  Leaves  with  stinging 
hairs  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  but  smooth  near  the 
ground. — Leas  straight,  and  more  short-jointed  than  any 
of  the  preceding  species  of  this  section.  Its  wood  is  very 
thick.    In  Amboyna  and  Manipa. 

26.  B,  multiplex.  Lour.  Stems  long-jointed,  not  spiny. 
Leaves  stingless,  narrow,  and  clasping  the  stems  at  their 
base. — Cultivated  in  the  North  of  Cochin  China  for  hedf^es. 
Its  leaves  are  very  narrow  and  of  a  brownish-^reen.  The 
stems  are  about  twelve  feet  long  and  an  inch  thick 

27.  B,  tabacaria,  Poir.  Stems  slender,  very  straight,  of 
nearly  equal  thickness,  branched  ;  with  very  long  rough 
joints. — Wild  in  the  black  and  argillaceous  soil  of  Amboyna, 
Manipa,  and  Java,  in  the  plains  and  moister  parts  of  the 
mountains.  Its  stems  are  nearly  solid,  and  excessively 
lough  and  hard.  The  joints  aro  three  or  four  feet  long, 
and  not  thicker  than  the  little  finger ;  when  polished  they 
make  the  finest  pipe-sticks.  The  outside  is  so  hard,  that 
it  emits  sparks  of  fire  when  struck  by  the  hatchet.  The 
species  runs  very  much  at  the  root 

$  3.  American  Bamboos, 

28.  B.  Guadua,  Humb.  Leaves  very  narrow,  covered 
with  asperities  at  the  edge  and  on  the  under-surface. — Found 
in  warm  and  temperate  places,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Cordilleras  of  New  Grenada  and  Quito,  growing  like  a  tree 
thirty  or  forty  feet  highi  with  a  knotted,  shining  trunk, 
sixteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  leaves,  which  are  six  or 
seven  inches  lon^,  are  not  more  than  five  lines  broad. 

29.  B.  latifoha,  Humb.  Leaves  narrow,  but  oblong ; 
extremely  smooth. — About  twenty-five  feet  high,  drooping 
at  the  point,  with  shining  joints,  two  feet  long,  and  aoout 
four  inches  thick.  The  leaves  are  the  same  length  as  in  the 
last,  but  thrice  as  broad.  It  is  found  in  the  damp  shady 
woods  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cassiquiare,  in  tropical 
America. 

30.  B,  Tagoara,  Nees*  Leaves  ohlong-lanceolate,  rounded 
at  the  base,  and  then  narrowed  into  a  very  short  stalk. — 
Stems  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long,  and  four  to  six  inches  in 
diameter,  with  joints  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  long ;  the 
leaves  are  nine  or  ten  inches  long  and  full  two  inches  wide. 
Found  by  Dr.  Von  Martins  in  woods  1 800  feet  above  the 
sea,  on  the  mountain  called  Serra  do  Mar,  towards  Guaran- 
tinqueta,  in  the  province  of  St.  Paul's. 

31.  B,  parviflara,  Schultes.  An  obscure  species,  found 
on  the  mountains  of  Peru,  in  Huanoco,  by  Hsenke.  The 
stem  is  said  to  be  branched,  and  the  leaves  lance-shaped, 
taper-pointed,  with  a  scabrous  edge. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  other  species  of  this 
curious  genus  are  to  be  found  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia 
and  America :  it  is  also  not  improbable  that  some  of  the 
foregoing  may  be  repetitions.  Travellers  who  have  oppor- 
tunities of  procuring  wild  specimens  of  bamboos  should  dry 
a  small  branch  with  the  leaves,  and  if  possible  the  flowers ; 
and  should,  at  the  same  time,  put  by  a  portion  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  stem,  six  or  seven  feet  long,  marked  so  as  to 
correspond  with  the  dried  specimen. 

(See  Roxburgh's  Flora  Indica,  vol.  ii. ;  Rumphius's 
Herbarium  Amboinense,  vol.  iv. ;  Romer  and  Schultes's  Sys- 
tema  Vegetabilium,  vol.  vii.) 

BAMEEAN.    [See  Ghoolghoola.] 

BAMPTON,  or  BAMPTON  IN  THE  BUSH,  a  mar- 
ket town  and  parish  in  the  county  of  Oxford  and  the  hun- 
dred of  Bampton.  The  population  in  1801  was  1003;  in 
1811,  1232;  in  1821,  1460;  and  in  1831,  1605.     [See  Ox- 

FOROSHtRB.I 

BAMPTON,  a  market  town  and  parish  in  the  county  of 
Devon  and  the  hundred  of  Bampton.  It  is  160  miles  from 
London,  about  half  way  between  Minehead  and  Exeter. 
The  weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  two 
fairs  in  the  year,  one  of  which  is  held  on  Whit-Tuesday,  and 
the  other  on  the  last  Thursday  in  October.  At  these  half- 
yearly  fairs  some  of  the  finest  sheep  in  England  are  sold. 
Its  population  in  1801  was  1364;  in  1811,  1422;  in  1821, 
1633 ;  and  in  1831.  1961.    [See  Dkyonshirk.I 

BAMPTON  LECTURE,  an  endowment  &r  ever  of  a 
course  of  Eight  Sermonsi  to  be  annually  pre^diod  in  th« 
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University  of  Oxford,  between  the  commencement  of  tho 
last  month  in  Lent  Term  and  the  end  of  the  third  week  in 
Act  Term,  at  St.  Mary's  Church.  This  lecture  was  founded 
in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  the  Rev.  John  Bampton,  canon- 
residentiary  of  the  cathedral  of  Salisbur)',  who  ordered  that 
the  lecturer  should  be  yearly  chosen,  upon  tlie  first  Tuesday 
in  Easter  Term,  by  the  heads  of  colleges  only,  and  no 
others :  no  person  to  he  qualified  to  preach  the  sermons 
unless  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  least,  in  one  of 
the  two  universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  the  same 
person  never  to  preach  the  lecture  twice.  The  sermons  to 
be  upon  some  one  or  other  of  the  following  subjects :  '  to 
confirm  and  establish  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  confute  all 
heretics  and  bchismatics  ;  upon  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures;  upon  the  authority  of  the  writings  of  tho 
primitive  fathers,  as  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  primi- 
tive church ;  u))on  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ ;  upon  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  upon 
the  Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith,  as  comprehended  in 
the  Apostles*  and  Niccne  Creeds.*  Thirty  copies  of  these 
lecture-sermons  are.to  be  always  printed  within  two  months 
after  they  are  preached ;  one  copy  to  be  given  tn  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University,  one  to  the  head  of  every  college, 
one  copy  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  and  one  copy 
to  be  put  into  the  Bodleian  Libraiy ;  and  the  expense  of 
printing  them  to  be  paid  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  lands  or 
estates  given  for  establishing  the  lecture  ;  the  preacher  not 
to  be  paid,  nor  to  be  entitled  to  the  revenue,  before  they  are 
printed. 

Tho  names  and  dates  of  the  successive  preachers  from 
1780,  when  the  series  was  begun,  will  be  found  in  the 
Oa;ford  University  Calendar.  The  greater  part  of  the 
sermons  preached  have  been  published,  but  a  few  of  the 
eourses  have  been  printed  only,  in  accordance  with  the  limit 
already  expressed  from  the  founder's  will,  and  are  rarely 
met  with.  Among  the  names  of  the  preachers,  those  of 
Joseph  White,  D.D.,  Edward  Tatham,  D.D.,  George  Stanley 
FAier,  M.A.,  William  Van  Mildert,  D.D.  (now  Bishop  of 
Durham),  and  Reginald  Heber  M.A,  are  perhaps  ihd 
most  eminent. 

The  clear  income  of  Mr.  Bampton's  estate,  in  1>80, 
amounted  to  120/.  per  annum, 

BAN,  a  word  found  in  many  of  the  modem  languages  of 
Europe  in  various  senses.  But  as  the  idea  of  *  publication* 
or  *  proclamation'  runs  through  them  all,  it  is  probable  that 
it  is  the  antient  word  ban  still  preserved  in  the  Gaelic  and 
the  modern  Welsh  in  the  simple  sense  of  *  proclaiming.* 

As  a  part  of  the  common  speech  of  the  English  nation, 
the  woni  is  now  so  rarely  used  that  it  is  put  into  some 
glossaries  of  provincial  or  archaical  words,  as  if  it  were 
obsolete,  or  confined  to  some  particular  districts  or  parti- 
cular classes.  Yet,  both  as  a  substantive  and  a  verb,  it 
is  found  in  some  of  our  best  writers ;  among  the  poets, 
Spenser,  Marlowe,  and  Shakspeare;  and  among  proso- 
writers,  Knolies  and  Hooker.  By  these  writers,  however, 
it  is  not  used  in  its  original  sense  of  *  proclamation,*  but  in 
a  sense  which  it  has  acquired  by  its  use  in  proclamations  of 
a  particular  kind ;  and  it  is  in  this  secondary  sense  only  that 
it  now  occurs  in  common  language,  to  denote  cursing,  de- 
nouncing woe  and  mischief  against  one  who  has  offended* 
A  single  ouotation  from  Shakspeare's  tale  of  Venus  and 
Adonis  will  show  precisely  how  it  is  used  by  writers  who 
have  employed  it,  and  by  the  people  from  whose  lips  it 
may  still  sometimes  be  heard :       r' 

All  iwollrii  with  chafing  down  AdonU  sUs, 
Bamming  Uie  bobteroiu  and  uuruly  b«asL 

Tlie  improvement  of  English  manners  having  driven  out 
the  practice,  the  word  has  nearly  disappeared.  But  in  the 
midale  ages  the  practice  was  countenanced  by  such  high 
authority,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  its  having  prevailed  in 
the  more  ordinary  ranks  and  affairs  of  life. 

When  churches  and  monasteries  were  founded,  writings 
were  usually  drawn  up.  specifying  with  what  lands  the 
founder  and  other  early  benefactors  endowed  them;  and 
these  instruments  often  conclude  with  imprecatory  sen- 
tences in  which  torments  here  and  hereafter  are  invoked 
on  any  one  wlio  should  attempt  to  divert  the  lands  from  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  bestowed.  It  seems  that  what 
we  now  read  in  these  instruments  was  openly  pronounced 
in  the  face  of  the  church  and  the  world  by  the  donors,  with 
certain  accompanving  ceremonies.  Matthew  Paris,  a  monk 
of  St.  Albans,  wLo  has  left  ono  of  the  beat  of  the  early  , 


chronicles  of  English  afiairs,  relates  that  when  Kiii<; 
Henry  III.  had  rcjbunded  the  chuixrh  of  Wesimiubier,  he 
went  into  the  chapel  of  St.  Catherine,  where  a  W^c  a&bein- 
bly  of  prelates  and  nobles  was  collected  to  recei\e  him. 
The  prelates  were  dressed  in  full  i^ontificaU,  and  each  hcM 
a  candle  in  his  hand.  The  king  advanced  to  the  alljir,  and 
laying  his  hand  on  the  Holy  Evangelists,  prunuunced  a 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  all  who  sliouUl  de- 
prive the  church  of  anything  which  he  had  given  it,  or  of 
any  of  its  rights.  When  the  king  had  finished,  the  pr'tbtes 
cast  down  Uie  candles  which  they  held,  and  while  tbcy  lay 
upon  the  pavement,  smoking  and  stinking  (we  um^  the 
words  of  the  author  who  relates  the  transaction),  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  said  aloud :  'Thus,  thus  may  the  con- 
demned souls  of  those  who  shall  violate  or  unfavourably 
interpret  these  rights  be  extinguished,  smoke,  and  stiuk:' 
when  all  present,  but  the  king  especially,  shouted  out 
*  Amen,  Amen.* 

This,  in  the  English  phrase,  was  the  banning  of  the  tnidJe 
ages.  Nor  was  it  confined  to  ecclesiastical  afiairs.  Km;; 
Henry  IIL,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  renewed  the 
grant  of  Magna  Charta.  In  the  course  of  the  stru}:gle  whirh 
was  going  on  in  the  former  half  of  the  thirteenth  century 
between  the  kin*;  and  the  barons,  other  charters  of  liberties 
were  granted.  But  for  the  preservation  of  that  which  the 
barons  knew  was  only  extorted,  the  strongest  guarantee  Mas 
required  :  and  the  king  was  induced  to  preside  at  a  threat 
assembly  of  nobles  and  prelates,  when  the  archbishop  pro- 
nounced a  solemn  sentence  of  excoiumunication  against  all 
persons  of  whatever  degree  who  should  violate  the  charters. 
This  was  done  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  3rd  day  of  Muy, 
1253.  The  transaction  was  made  matter  of  public  record, 
and  is  preserved  in  the  great  collection  of  national  docu- 
ments called  Rymer's  Fa^era» 

But  besides  these  general  bannings,  particular  persons 
who  escaped  from  justice  or  who  opposed  themselves  to  the 
sentence  of  the  church,  were  sometimes  banned  or  placed 
under  a  ban.  In  the  history  of  English  affairs  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  this  kind  is  the  case  uf 
Guide  de  Montfort.  This  Guide  was  the  son  of  Simon  de 
Montfort,  earl  of  l^icester,  and  grandson  of  King  John. 
In  the  troubles  in  England,  in  which  his  father  lust  bii 
life,  no  one  had  been  more  active  in  the  king's  service  than 
Henry  of  Almaine,  imother  grandson  of  King  John,  and 
the  eldest  son  of  Richard,  that  king's  younger  sou,  \\bo 
had  been  elected  King  of  the  Almaius.  This  young  prince 
being  at  Viterbo  in  Italy,  and  present  at  a  religious  ser\ice 
in  one  of  the  churches  of  that  city,  was  suddenly  assaulted 
by  Guide  de  Montfort,  and  slain  upon  the  spot.  A  general 
detestation  of  the  crime  was  felt  throughout  Europe.  Dai:tc 
has  placed  the  murderer  in  the  Inferno  .* 

lie  in  God*s  botoin  tmolA 
The  heart  etill  reverenced  on  the  banka  of  Thamei. 

The  murderer  escaped.  Among  the  rumours  of  the  time, 
one  was  that  he  was  wandering  in  Norway.  This  man  the 
pope  placed  under  a  ban  ;  that  is,  he  issued  a  proclanialiun 
requiring  that  no  person  should  protect,  counsel,  or  assist 
him ;  that  no  person  should  hold  any  intercourse  with  him 
of  any  kind,  except,  perhaps,  somo  little  might  be  allowed 
for  the  good  of  his  soul ;  that  all  who  harboured  him  should 
fall  under  an  interdict ;  and  that  if  any  person  were  hound 
to  him  by  any  oath  of  fidelity,  he  was  absolved  of  the  oa(h. 
This  was  promulgated  throughout  Europe.  A  papal  bull 
in  which  the  proclamation  is  set  forth  still  exists  among  thu 
public  records  in  the  chapter-house  at  Westminster.  A 
copy  of  it  is  in  Rymcr  s  Foedera,  The  pope  uses  the  vury 
expression /or^anntiRiM;  *Guidonem  etiam  forbanuimua.' 

This  species  of  banning  is  what  is  meant  when  we  read 
of  persons  or  cities  being  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire, 
a  phrase  not  unfrequently  occurring  in  writers  on  the  affairs 
of  Germany.  Persons  or  cities  who  opposed  themselves  to 
the  general  voice  of  the  confederation  were  by  some  pubhc 
act,  like  those  which  have  been  described,  cut  off  fiom 
society,  and  deprived  of  rank,  title,  privileges,  aud  pro- 
perty. 

It  is  manifest  that  out  of  this  use  of  the  word  has  sprung 
that  popular  sense  in  which  now  only  the  word  is  c%'er  heard 
among  us,  as  well  as  the  Italian  bandire,  French  bannir  aud 
tlie  English  banish. 

In  some  parts  of  England,  before  the  Reformation,  an  in- 
ferior  species  of  banning  was  practised  by  the  pariUi  pricats. 
'  In  the  Marches  of  Wales,'  says  T}  udul  in  his  work  against 
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the  Romish  Church,  entitled  77ie  Ohedyence  of  a  Christ^ 
Man,  1534,  'it  is  the  manner,  if  any  man  have  an  ox  or  a 
cow  stolen,  he  cometh  to  the  curate  and  desketh  him  to  curse 
the  stealer ;  and  ho  coraniandd  the  parish  to  give  him,  every 
man,  God's  curse,  and  his ;  **  God's  curse  and  mine  have  he,*' 
saycth  every  man  in  the  parish/  Stowe  relates  that,  in 
12')9,  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's  accursed  at  Paul's  Cross  all 
those  who  had  searched  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin  in  the 
Fields  for  a  hoard  of  gold.  {London^  p.  333.)  Tyndal  argues 
against  the  practice,  as  he  does  a^amst  the  excommunica- 
tory  power  in  general.  Yet  something  like  it  seems  to  he 
still  retained  in  the  Cotnmination  Service  of  the  English 
Church. 

In  France  the  popular  language  has  not  heen  influenced 
^by  this  application  of  the  woS  ban  to  the  same  extent  with 
the  English.  With  them  the  idea  of  publication  prevails 
o\or  that  of  denouncement^  and  they  call  the  public  cry  by 
which  men  are  called  to  a  sale  of  merchandise,  especially 
when  it  is  done  by  beat  of  'drum,  a  ban.  In  time  of  war 
a  proclamation  through  the  ranks  of  an  army  is  the  ban. 
Jn  Artois  and  some  parts  of  Picardy  the  public  bell  is  called 
the  ban-cloque,  or  the  cloche  d  ban,  as  being  nmg  to  sum- 
mon people  to  their  assemblies.  When  those  who  held  of 
the  king  were  summoned  to  attend  him  in  his  wars,  they 
Mere  the  ban,  and  tenants  of  the  secondary  rank  ihearriere- 
f'iifi ;  and  out  of  this  feudal  use  of  the  term  arose  the  ex- 
ITLssions  fourd  ban,  and  mouHn  d  ban,  for  a  lord's  bake- 
house, or  a  lord's  mill,  at  which  the  tenants  of  a  manor  (as 
is  the  case  in  some  parts  of  England)  were  bound  to  bake 
their  bread,  or  to  grind  their  corn.  The  banlieue  of  a  city 
i<  a  district  around  it,  usually,  but  not  alwa)  s,  a  league  on 
all  sides,  through  which  the  proclamation  of  the  principal 
jiulge  of  the  place  has  authority.  A  person  submitting  to 
i\ile  is  said  to  keep  his  ban,  and  he  who  returns  home 
\vithout  a  recall  breaks  his  ban. 

The  French  use  the  word  as  the  English  do,  when  they 
<^]>oak  of  the  ban,  or,  as  we  speak  and  write  it,  the  banns  of 
inurria<re.  This  is  the  public  proclamation  which  the  law 
requires  of  the  intention  of  the  parties  named  to  enter  into 
ih'^  marriage  covenant  The  law  of  the  antient  French 
ni  'I  of  the  English  church  is  in  this  respect  the  same. 
The  proclamation  must  be  made  on  three  successive  Sun- 
<1  IN  s  in  the  church,  during  the  time  of  the  celebration  of 
rinlic  worship,  when  it  is  presumed  that  the  whole  parish  is 
prt-sent. 

The  intent  of  this  provision  is  two-fold:  1.  To  prevent 
<  biidestine  marriages,  and  marriages  between  parties  not  free 
r.  nu  the  marriage  contract,  parties  within  the  prohibited  de- 
urcL':)  of  kindred,  minors,  or  excommunicates ;  and,  2.  to  save 
*  I*  contracting  parties  from  precipitancy,  who  by  this  provi- 
.^i  Ml  arc  compelled  to  suffer  some  weeks  to  pass  between  the 
I  i:^cnt  privately  given  and  received  between  themselves 
ri'l  the  marriage.  Both  these  objects  are  of  importance, 
111  ouj^rht  to  be  secured  by  law.  The  ban,  or  banns,  may, 
i. ) vivur,  be  dispensed  with.  In  that  case  a  license  is  ob- 
t  ni'cil  fruni  some  person  who  is  authorized  by  the  bishop 
'  :'ihe  diocese  to  jjrant  it,  by  which  license  the  parties  are 
•! '>uud  to  marry  m  the  church  or  chapel  of  the  parish  or 
\'  i: 'X'liial  chapelry  in  which  either  of  them  resides,  m  which 
:.Mrria-:es  are  wont  to  be  celebrated,  without  the  publica- 
i;"ii  of  banuB.  The  law,  however,  takes  care  to  ensure  the 
'j!  jcvis  for  which  the  publication  of  banns  was  devised,  by 
i''  [uiring  oaths  to  be  taken  by  the  party  applying  for  the 
hi  ('Use,  and  certificates  of  consent  of  parents  or  guardians 
in  the  case  of  minors.  Special  licejises  not  only  dispense 
^  itli  the  publication  of  banns,  but  allow  the  parties  to  marry 
'^t  any  convenient  time  or  place.  These  are  granted  only 
hy  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  virtue  of  a  statute 
made  in  the  twentv-ftfth  year  of  King  Henry  Vlll.,  entitled 
an  act  concerning  Peter-Fence  and  dispensations. 

It  is  not  known  when  this  practice  began,  but  it  is  un- 
'loubtedly  very  antient  Some  have  supposed  that  it  is 
alluded  to  in  a  passage  of  Tertullian.  Among  ^he  inno- 
vations introduced  in  France  during  the  time  of  the  first 
Kevolution,  one  was  to  substitute  for  this  oral  publication 
a  written  announcement  of  the  intention,  aflfixed  to  the  door 
of  the  town-hall|  or  in*  some  public  place,  during  a  certain 
time.  But  when  it  is  considered  how  liable  these  bills  are 
to  be  torn  down  or  defaced,  and  the  questions  which  may 
arise  in  consequence,  it  would  seem  that  it  is  not  a  mode 
which  there  is  much  reason  to  prefer  to  that  which  has 
M  lon^  been  established  in  Christian  nations. 

B.\N.  BANUS.  or  BANNUS,  derived  from  the  Scla-. 


vonian  ban,  a  chief,  is  the  name  given  to  the  govenior  of 
certain  military  districts  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  in 
Sclavonia,  and  Croatia,  who  is  the  representative  of  the 
sovereign,  and  in  virtue  of  his  office,  takes  the  command  for 
the  defence  of  those  districts  in  time  of  War.  A  district,  over 
which  such  a  ban  or  ruler  is  set,  is  hence  termed  a  Banate  or 
Banal.  There  are  two  of  these  banates  in  Hungary ;  the 
one,  lying  between  44°  10'  and  46°  15'  N.  lat.,  and  20°  2' 
and  22^  32'  E.  long.,  is  called  the  Hungarian  Banate,  which 
comprehends  the  three  south-eastern  circles  of  Torontal, 
Temesh,  and  Krashova,  which  lie  between  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss.  It  contains 
a  surface  of  about  1200  square  miles ;  165  towns  and  inha- 
bited places ;  two  districts  where  the  Banate  regiments 
are  raised;  and  a  population  which  has  increased  since 
the  year  1799,  from  129,222  to  upwards  of  180,000.  The 
military  head-quarters  are  established  at  Temesvar.  Between 
the  south-western  borders  of  the  Hungarian  Banate  and 
the  Danube  lies  the  other  banate,  or  the  Grerman  Banate 
(Teutsch-Hanat),  which  forms  part  of  the  military  frontiers 
of  Austria,  and  has  an  area  of  about  1570  square  miles;  it 
is  therefore  termed  the  Banate  Frontier  also.  A  whole 
regiment  is  raised  and  recruited  from  this  district;  the 
population  of  which  has  risen  from  61,988,  in  the  year  1799, 
to  nearly  94,000  in  the  present  day :  the  regimental  staff  is 
stationed  at  Pancsova  in  the  Temes.  Besides  this  town,  it 
contains  about  fifty  larger  or  smaller  villages,  some  of  which 
have  1500  and  2000  inhabitants.  [See  Hunoaai an  Ba- 
nate and  German  Banate.] 

Banal  Frontier  (Banal-Generalat,  or  Banal-^antze)  is 
part  of  the  Austrian  military  fi-ontiers,  which  is  situated 
m  that  sub-division  of  them  called  the  Croatian  Frontier, 
between  45**  and  45**  32'  N.  lat.,  and  15°  50'  and  16°  55'  E. 
long. :  it  consists  of  two  circles,  the  First  and  Second  Banal 
Regiments,  which  lie  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Save,  and 
extend  between  that  river,  the  Kulpa,  and  the  Unna ;  the 
confluence  of  the  last  river  with  the  Save  forms  their  most 
easterly  point.  They  occupy  an  area  of  1 003  square  miles, 
which  have  a  population  of  about  126,300  souls,  and  contain 
543  towns  and  villages.  The  staff  of  the  first  Banal  has  its 
head-quarters  at  61  in  a,  on  the  river  of  that  name ;  and  that 
of  the  second,  at  Pctrinia  and  Castainicza,  the  former  a 
large  and  delightfully-situated  town  on  the  Kulpa.  The 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Croatians,  consisting  of  about 
40,000  adherents  of  the  Greek  and  86,000  of  the  Armenian 
persuasion.  The  face  of  the  country  presents  a  succession 
of  gentle  acclivities  and  spacious  plains:  the  former  are 
constituted  of  the  Petrova-Gora  and  Zrin  ranges.  The 
kulpa  forms  its  northern,  the  Save  its  north-eastern,  and 
the  Unna  its  south-eastern  boundaries.  The  country  con- 
tains several  morasses ;  the  extent  of  surface  turned  to 
account  is  about  582,000  acres,  of  which  204,000  consist  of 
woods,  and  223,000  of  arable  land.  Nearly  5000  acres  are 
cultivated  as  vineyards,  and  produce  about  57,000  gallons  of 
wine.  The  pasture-lands  occupy  about  15,500  acres,  which 
support  about  8000  horses,  aud  considerable  numbers  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  Iron  is  raised  in  small  quantities  ; 
but  mechanical  industry  is  represented  as  being  yet  in  its 
infancy.  Some  trade  with  Turkey  is  carried  on  through 
Costainicza  and  Radasnitsa,  in  the  first  Banal  Regiment. 

The  Banal  Frontier  was  formed  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1695,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  I. 

BANA'NA.    [SeeMusA.] 

BANBURY,  an  antient  borough  and  market-town,  situ- 
ated on  the  west  side  of  tue  river  Cherwell,  near  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  county  of  Oxford.  The  limits  of  the  old 
borough  are  not  co-extensive  with  those  of  the  parish,  which 
comprises  also  the  township  of  Neithrop,  with  its  hamlets  of 
Calthorp,  Wickham,  Hardwick,  and  Easington,  all  situated 
in  the  hundred  of  Banburv  and  county  of  Oxford ;  and  the 
hamlets  of  Grimsbury  and  Nethercot  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Cherwell,  in  Sutton  hundred  and  in  the  county  of  North- 
ampton. All  these  members  of  the  parish  have  been 
added  to  the  parliamentary  borough  by  the  Reform 
Boundary  Act.  Banbury  is  sixty -four  miles  N.W.  of 
I^ndon,  and  twenty-two  miles  N.  of  Oxford.  The  Saxon 
name  of  the  place,  according  to  Camden,  was  Banesbyrig : 
it  stands  in  Domesday-book  Banesberie.  The  name  has 
led  to  the  supposition  that  the  great  battle  between  the 
West  Saxon  king  Cynric  and  the  Britons,  a.d.  556,  was 
fought  at  Banbury ;  but  Barbury,  in  Wiltshire,  also  lays 
claim  to  being  the  site  of  the  same  event.  Roman  coins 
were  frequently  found  at  Banbury  before  the  time  of  Cam- 
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den ;  and  a  Roman  altar,  discovered  long  ago»  was  pre- 
served under  an  arch  in  the  street,  near  the  present  Old 
George  Inn,  thence  called  in  old  writings  the  Ueorge  and 
Altar  Stone  Inn.  This  huilding  was  standing  within  the 
memory  of  a  few  persons  now  living,  and  is  described  as 
a  piece  of  stone-work  eight  feet  long,  supporting  an  arch 
about  ten  feet  high,  within  which  arch  was  placed  the 
Roman  relic.  These  circumstances  led  Dr.  Stukelev  and 
others  to  place  the  Roman  station,  Brinavse,  at  6anbur)r : 
but  that  station  was  on  the  Portway,  which  led  from  JEUa, 
Castra  (Alcester,  near  Bicester)  to  Isannavaria  (Burnt 
Walls,  near  Daventry) ;  and  the  line  of  this  road  has  been 
recently  clearly  traced  by  Mr.  Baker  about  three  miles  to 
the  eastward  of  Banbury.  Brinavee  is  therefore  placed  with 
great  probability  at  Black  Grounds,  near  Chipping  Wardon, 
six  miles  distant.  Roman  remains  have,  however,  been 
discovered,  not  only  at  Banbury,  hut  at  several  places  in 
the  vicinity. 

In  the  year  1125,  or  soon  after,  this  town  was  strength- 
ened with  a  castle,  erected  by  Alexander,  the  famous 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  whom  the  manor  belonged.  In 
1 139  this  prelate)  beine  taken  prisoner  bv  King  Stephen 
at  Oxford,  was  compelled  to  resign  Banbury  and  some 
other  fortresses ;  but  it  was  shortly  afterwards  restored  to 
the  see,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  as  the  occasional 
residence  of  the  bishops.  In  the  year  1469,  a  battle  was 
fought  at  Danesmore,  near  Banbury,  between  the  forces 
of  Edward  IV.,  under  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  a 
great  body  of  insurgents  from  the  north  of  England, 
whose  rebellion  had  heen  fomented  by  the  king-making 
Earl  of  Warwick.  After  the  battle,  a  quarrel  took  place 
at  Banbury  between  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  another 
nobleman,  Lord  Stafford,  who  held  a  high  command  in  the 
royal  army ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  latter  lord  quitted 
the  town  with  hta  numerous  archers,  and  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, weakened  in  his  resources,  was  defeated  the  next  day 
with  immense  loss,  and  he  and  his  brother,  with  ten  other 
gentlemen,  being  taken  prisoners,  were  beheaded  at  Ban- 
bury. In  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.,  Bishop  Holbech 
resigned  the  manor,  &c.,  of  Banhury  to  the  crown.  Queen 
Elixabeth  pranted  the  castle  to  the  Saye  and  Sele  family, 
who  resided  at  their  neighbouring  castellated  mansion  at 
Brouffhton.  In  the  same  reign,  Banbury  Cross,  so  cele- 
brated in  nurserv  rhymes,  was  destroyed  by  the  puritans, 
who  then  formed  a  predominant  party  at  Banbury.  The 
zeal  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  cause  of  the  commonwealth  has 
been  often  mentioned ;  but  although  the  eastle  was  defended 
by  600  infantry  and  a  troop  of  hone,  it  surrendered  a  few  days 
after  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  in  1642.  Being  garrisoned  by  the 
king,  it  afterwards  stood  several  attacks,  including  two  des* 
perate  sieges  in  1644  and  1646.  On  the  former  occasion  it 
resisted  every  attack  for  fourteen  weeks,  when  at  length  it 
was  opportunely  relieved  by  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  but 
not  before  the  garrison  had  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
eating  their  horses,  of  which  only  two  remained.  On  the 
other  occasion  the  castle  was  besieged  by  the  famous  Colonel 
Whalley  for  ten  weeks,  and  only  capitulated  on  honourable 
conditions  after  Charles  I.  had  surrendered  himself  to  the 
Scottish  army.  For  this  service  Colonel  Whalley  was  re- 
warded by  the  parliament  Not  many  years  after  this  the 
castle  was  taken  down  by  the  parhament,  to  prevent  its 
again  becoming  a  strong  bold  for  the  royalists  in  a  puritan 
district.  Nothing  now  remains  of  it  except  the  name,  and 
small  portions  of  the  moat  and  of  one  of  the  walls,  upon 
which  last  a  cottage  has  been  erected.  The  rest  of  the 
site  is  occupied  as  garden  ground. 

Banbury  was  a  borough  by  prescription ;  but  in  the  first 
year  of  Queen  liary  a  charter  was  conferi«d,  as  a  reward 
for  the  services  of  the  inhabitants  against  John,  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  who  maintained  the  claims  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey.  James  I.  confirmed  and  extended  the  charter ;  and 
a  new  one  was  granted  by  George  I.,  whieh  vested  the  mu- 
nicipal government  in  a  high  steward,  lecorder,  twelve 
aldermen,  six  capital  burgesses,  and  thirty  assistants,  with 
other  officers.  All  vacancies  were  to  be  filled  up  by  the. 
twelve  aldermen  and  six  capital  hurgesses  in  common 
council  assembled,  except  in  tlie  case  of  the  mayor,  in  the 
election  of  whom  the  votes  of  the  assistants  were  also  to  be 
taken.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  return  of  a  member  of 
parliament  previous  to  the  date  of  the  first  charter;  but 
since  that  time  one  member  has  been  returned.  For  a  long 
time,  if  not  during  tlie  whole  of  this  period,  the  member 
appears  to  have  been  returned  by  the  select  body  of  the 


corporation,  nameily,  the  xa^yoK,  the  twelve  aldermen,  and 
the  six  capital  burgesses  only.  The  names  of  Sir  Francis 
Walsingbam,  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  and  Lord  North,  appear 
on  the  list  of  members  for  Banbury.  The  influeuoe  of 
the  North  family,  who  resided  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Banbury,  long  prevailed  at  elections;  but  by 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  under  the  Reform  Act  that 
influence,  which  practically  amounted  to  a  nomination, 
was  abolished.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  register 
completed  in  1834  is  370. 

Banbury  has  long  been  noted  as  a  thriving  place  of  trade, 
and  was  so  recorded  by  Leland  in  the  reign  ox  Heni^'  VIII. 
This  is  chiefly  owing  to  its  being  the  centre  of  that  dL^trict 
of  rich  red  land  which  Arthur  Young  describes  as  the  glory 
of  the  county  of  Oxford,  and  as  some  of  the  most  fertile  in 
the  kingdom.  The  line  of  the  Oxford  canal  runnini;  by 
Banbury,  and  communicating  through  other  canals  ^ith  ail 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  has  been  the  means  of  continuing 
and  improving  (he  trade  of  the  town.  The  neiglibourhoixl 
is  very  thickly  covered  with  villages.  There  is  a  considerable 
manufacture  of  plush,  shag,  and  girth  and  other  webbing, 
carried  on  at  Banbury,  which  employs  within  the  parish  Vli 
men,  besides  women  add  children,  in  some  branches  of 
the  manufacture;  and  many  others  are  engaged  in  tho 
same  manufacture  in  some  of  the  adjacent  villages.  A 
manufacture  of  linen-weaving  formerly  carried  on  at  Ban- 
bury has  been  abandoned.  The  weekly  market,  wliicli 
is  on  Thursday,  is  considered  to  be  the  best  within  many 
miles  round.  There  are  nine  chartered  fairs  and  two  an- 
nual great  markets.  Banbury  cakes  have  been  celebrated 
firom  before  the  time  of  Fuller,  and  are  still  in  high  repute : 
but  the  B&nbury  cheese,  which  Shakspeare  mentions,  is 
no  longer  made. 

Banbury  is  situated  in  a  valley  almost  entirely  surrounded 
with  rising  ground ;  most  of  the  streets  are  very  wide  and 
airy.  Several  of  the  principal  streets  run  in  a  line  from 
north  to  south,  and  another  line,  nmning  from  west  to  east, 
crosses  the  fbnher  one.  There  were  formerly  bars  or 
gates  at  the  terminations.  This  was  the  description  given 
of  the  streets  hy  Leland.  In  1628  more  than  one-third 
of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Banbury,  long  pro- 
verbial fbr  its  dirt,  has  heen  made  perfectly  clean  under 
the  opemiiou  of  an  aet  passed  in  1825,  for  paving,  lighting, 
&c.  The  footpaths  are  trell  paved  with  Yorkshire  flagstones ; 
and  the  town  is  amply  lighted  hy  the  recently  erected  ga^i- 
works.  The  town-hall  is  a  mean  and  insufficient  modern 
building ;  the  town  gael,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  old  and 
rather  a  handsome  one,  in  which  a  tread-wheel  has  been 
recently  ereeted.  The  old  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mar}*, 
and  said  to  hwn  bo^n  erected  by  Alexander,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  was  taken  down  by  Aet  of  Parliament  in  1790,  and 
the  antient  monumetitB  wholly  destroyed.  But  the  parish 
has  had  to  bear  a  heavy  charge  fur  the  erection  of  a  new 
building.  In  addition  to  the  ftums  arising  from  the  sale 
of  the  church  lands  and  houses,  and  the  materials  of  the 
old  fabric,  together  with  two  large  subscriptions,  an  annual 
rate  amounting  to  550/.  3«.,  has  been  made  since  1790; 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  debt  being  still  unliqui- 
dated, the  same  rate  is  likely  to  remain  for  some  time. 
The  present  church  is  spacious,  the  part  used  for  divine  ser- 
vice being  90  feet  square  within,  and  capable  of  aocommo' 
dating  2300  persons.  There  are  in  Banhary  meeting- 
houses belonging  to  the  Presbyterians,  Friends.  Inde- 
pendents, Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Calvinists.  Formerly 
an  hospital,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  stood  near  the  southern 
entrance  to  the  town ;  the  remains  of  this  buflding  were 
long  used  as  a  barn,  hut  have  lately  been  converted  into 
a  private  residence.  Another  hospital,  dedicated  to  St. 
Leonard,  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cherwell,  in  the 
hamlet  of  Neiheroot ;  and  there  was  in  Babbury  a  reli^ous 
foundation,  called  St.  Mary's,  the  particulars  concerning 
which  are  not  well  known.  In  a  field  84iaoeni  to  the  southern 
entrance  to  the  lown  is  an  earthen  ^M>rk>  or  amphitheatre, 
called  the  Bear  Gasdcn,  wh«e  the  antient  Engtisb  sports 
were  practised. 

Banbury  Blue  Ck>at  Sohool  was  esliblislied  in  1705,  for 
boys  and  girls.  In  1817  it  was  incorpOTated  with  the 
newly-estaUished  national  schools  for  boys  and  girls;  but 
the  funds  are  kept  separately,  and  are  paitly  applied  to 
clothing  the  chiklren  elected  on  the  Kne  Coat  foundation, 
namely,  sixteen  boys  and  twelve  girls.  Including;  these, 
the  national  scheola  at  Banbury  now  educate  about  1^0 
boys  and  75  girls,  bei&ides  occastenal  soholarit  on  Sundays. 
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The  Dissenters  have  several  lar^  and  efficient  Sunday  aud 
evenlDf?  schools  at  their  respective  chapels ;  and  altoj^ether 
the  different  schools  aflbrd  instruction  to  nearly  800  children. 
There  are  hesides  in  the  town  two  excellent  charitable  so- 
cieties, a  savings*  hank,  a  subscription  library,  and  other 
usefiil  and  benevolent  institutions.  The  excellent  old 
grammai^school  kept  in  a  building  adjoining  the  church- 
yard was  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse  a  long  time  ago.  The 
building  remains,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation, 
who  let  it  for  4/.  a-year,  and  apply  that  amount  towards 
the  support  of  the  national  schools.  Of  land  or  dther  en- 
dowment from  which  funds  were  supplied  for  the  support  of 
the  school,  no  traces  are  now  to  be  found, 

Tho  population  of  the  old  borough  has  gone  on  increasing 
m  the  following  manner : — ^in  1801,  2755;  in  1811,2841; 
in  1 821,  3396 ;  and  in  1831.  3737.  But  these  numbers  do 
not  g;ive  the  population  of  the  connected  town,  which  in- 
clu'les  most  of  the  houses  contained  in  the  hamlets.  The 
population  of  the  parish  was,  in  1821,  66.73  ;  and  in  1831, 
6422. 

The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  borough  extends  to  capi- 
tal offences,  but  no  instance  of  an  execution  has  occurred 
since  1747.  Tlie  magistrates  hold  a  petty  session  every 
Monday ;  and  general  sessions,  at  which  the  recorder  or  his 
deputy  must  preside,  are  held  twice  in  ever)*  year.  The 
rorporation  have  also  the  privilege  of  holding  a  court  of  re- 
cord, in  which  all  manner  of  pleas,  whcreiu  the  debt  or 
(lainajre  does  not  exceed  40/.,  may  be  determined.  Although 
the  old  borough,  and  all  the  hamlets,  jointly  support  the 
rhurch,  there  are  three  separate  districts  for  the  mauilenance 
ufthc  poor:  viz.,  the  borough  of  Banbury;  the  township 
and  hamlets  of  Neithrop,  &c.,  in  Oxfordshire  ;  and  the  two 
Nurthamptonshire  hamlets,  which  are  connected  for  this 
purpohe  with  the  adjoining  pari:sh  of  Warkwortb.  The  rood 
ntes  are  similarly  collected.  The  poor-rates  of  the  borough 
arc  extremely  heavy,  the  expenditure  on  account  of  the 
pjor  averaging  for  the  five  years  ending  in  March,  1833, 
upwards  of  3400/.  per  annum,  in  a  gross  population  of  less 
tbmi  6500.  The  church  and  paving-rates  are  also  a 
serious  weight ;  and  these  with  the  high  rents  neutrahze, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  advantages  derived  from  the  trade 
uf  Banbury.  The  living  Is  a  discharged  vicaragjo,  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford ;  but  the  endowmfnt  is 
^)  poor,  that  a  subscription  has  been  made  to  iiioreaae  it. 
Tiie  ccclcsiastiosi  jurisdiction  of  the  parish  is  a  pecvliar  one, 
belonging  to  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln, 

AUliough  Banbury  has  witnessed  so  many  important 
events  connected  with  o«r  English  annals,  no  local  or 
ruunty  writer  has  yet  taken  the  pains  to  publish  its  history. 
{From  a  Correspondent  ut  Banbury.) 

BANCA,  aa  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean  lying  off  the 
n'>rth  coast  of  Sumatra,  near  to  its  eastern  extremity,  from 
^hich  it  is  separated  by  tlie  Straits  of  Bsnca.  The  island 
measures  in  its  greatest  length  from  N.W.  to  SK.  135 
niiles,  and  in  its  broadest  part  is  65  miles ;  the  mean  breadth 
i^  3  j  miles.  It  lies  between  1°  30'  and  3P  H'  S.  lat.,  and 
ktween  105^  9^  and  106^  51'  £.  long. 

Hanca  had  always  formed  a  dependency  of  the  sultans  of 
Pulembang,  in  Sumatra,  but  in  1812  it  was  formally  ceded 
ti  the  government  of  the  British  East  India  Company.  On 
tlio  2d  of  December,  1816,  the  island  was  made  over  to  the 
r  tvemment  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  in  exchange 
for  the  settlement  of  Cochin  on  the  Malabar  coast. 

This  island  does  not  contain  any  continued  chain  of 
mountains,  but  in  every  part  are  found  short  ran>;es  of  lof^y 
hilU.  The  highest  mountain  is  situated  about  two  miles 
f:om  the  bottom  of  Klabat  Bav,  a  considerable  inlet  on 
the  north  side.  The  height  of  this  mountain,  which  is 
called  GoonooDg  Maras,  is  estimated  at  3000  feet  above  the 
Itivel  of  the  sea.  Manopin  Hill,  called  by  the  natives 
Goonoong  ManumbUng,  which  is  situated  at  the  western 
t'Xtremity  of  the  island,  has  been  found  by  measurement  to 
be  1600  feet  ftom  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  forms  an  excellent 
Iindmark  to  navigators  for  the  entrance  to  the  straits. 
Many  of  the  bills  on  Banca  have  conical  summits ;  but  no 
trace  of  any  volcanic  eruption  has  yet  been  discovered  on 
any  part  of  the  island.  The  whole  of  Banca  is  abundantly 
i»upplied  with  water  of  good  quality.  Tlie  principal  rivers 
are  thoee of  Jeboos  and  Jenng  on  the  west  coast;  Mara- 
^un{^  river  on  the  east  coast;  and  Antun  and  Lviyang 
rners,  which  discharge  themselves  into  Klabat  Buy  on  the 
nurih.  There  are  several  smaller  streams  on  both  the  east 
snd  west  coasts;  but  none  of  these,  nor  indeed  of  the 


larger  rivers,  are  navigatde  for  any  but  very  ^malt  vessels, 
in  consequence  of  the  sand-banks  by  which  their  enlfances 
are  obstructed.  ,  .   . 

Klabat  Bay,  which  would  otherwise  form  an  exoellent 
harbour  for  shipping,  and  would  besides  afford  means  of 
access  to  some  dbtance  inland  from  the  north  coasl^  oannoi 
be  used  for  these  purposes  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
rocks  and  shallows  which  occur  in  evety  part. 

It  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  dread  of  puates,  from  whose 
ravages  the  population  formerly  suffered  greatly,  that  no 
habitations  are  to  be  seen  on  any  part  of  U^e  coast.  The 
villages  are  all  situated  several  miles  up  the  rivers.  The 
pirates  here  mentioned  have  their  haunts  in  the  islands 
of  Linj^en  and  Billiton,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Borneo. 
The  pnncipal  settlement,  which  indeed  is  the  only  place 
that  can  be  called  a  town  on  the  island,  is  near  the  west- 
ern entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Banca :  it  stands  on  the 
bank  of  a  small  river  which  takes  its  rise  from  Manopin 
Hill.  Previous  to  the  cession  of  the  island  to  the  English, 
this  town  was  called  Mintok;  which  name  was  on  tliat 
occasion  changed  to  Minto,  in  compliment  to  the  then 
governor-general  of  India.  This  town  was  originally  peopled 
from  Lingen  and  the  adjacent  islands ;  the  principal  object 
of  the  settlers  was  to  caiTy  on  a  smuggling  trade  in  tea. 
A  few  months  after  the  cession  of  Banca  to  the  East  India 
Company,  a  census  was  taken  of  the  population  of  Minto, 
which  was  then  found  to  contain  (exclusive  of  Europeans) 
1498  souls;  of  whom  107  were  Chinese,  1220  Malays,  and 
171  slaves.  Shortly  before  the  transfer  of  the  islana  to  the 
Dutc:h  another  census  was  taken,  when  the  numbers  were 
found  to  have  increased  to  1 955 ;  of  whom  266  were  Chinese, 
1563  were  Malays,  and  126  only  were  slaves.  •  This  rapid 
increase  was  no  doubt  principally  owing  to  the  greater 
security  offered  by  the  European  government,  but  was  also 
in  some  part  occasioned  by  a  regulation  made  for  the  pre- 
vention of  smuggling,  which  confined  the  Ibieign  tracw  of 
the  island  to  this  the  principal  port. 

Banca  derives  all  its  importance,  in  a  oommereial  point  of 
view,  from  its  tin-raines«  which  were  first  discovered  m  1710 
or  17X1,  and  have  since  yielded  immense  quantities  of  ore: 
they  appear,  in  fact,  to  be  inexhaustible.  The  geological 
formation  of  the  island  is  a  prissitive  rock,  the  principal 
mountains  being  granite»  and  those  of  inferior  elevation 
being  formed  of  red  iron-stone :  it  is  in  the  level  ground 
between  these  rocks  tluit  the  tin  is  generally  found  in  allu- 
vial deposits,  seldom  lower  than  twenty-five  feet  from  the 
surface.  Only  a  small  part,  comparatively,  in  the  north- 
west quarter,  has  yet  been  surveyed  with  a  view  to  the 
opening  of  mines ;  but  the  existence  of  tin  has  been  ascer- 
tained in  all  the  alluvial  tracts,  f^om  one  extremity  of  the 
ibland  to  the  other. 

The  ore  is  Ibund  in  horizontal  strata  in  the  form  of  an 
oxide,  and  is  generally  intermixed  with  white  sand  and 
clay.  After  being  washed  in  the  nearest  mountain-stream 
it  is  smelted,  and  yields  in  various  proportions  from  thirty 
to  seventy  pounds  of  tin  for  every  hundred  pounds  of  ore ; 
the  more  usual  proportion  is  about  sixty  of  metal  to  one 
hundred  of  ore.  If  the  ore  should  yield  less  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  metal,  the  mine  is  abandoned  as  unprofit- 
able. The  proportion  of  metal  partly  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  charcoal  used  in  smelting. 

From  the  time  of  their  first  discovery,  the  tin-mines  of 
Banca  have  been  worked  bv  Chinese,  whose  numbers 
have  been  annually  recruited.  The  vacancies  occasioned 
by  casualties  or  deaths,  or  \^  the  return  of  any  of  tbc 
miners  to  their  native  country  enriched  by  their  successful 
industry,  have  always  been  carefully  supplied  by  tlie  admi- 
nistrators of  the  mines,  who  were  accustomed  to  send  con- 
fidential  Chinese  agents  (Vom  Palemban^  to  select  and 
engage  efficient  recruits.  When  the  island  was  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  of  Palembang,  the  administrators 
of  the  mines  were  hound  to  deliver  to  him  all  the  tin  pro- 
duced, at  the  rate  of  five  rix-dollars  per  pecul  of  125  pounds, 
which  quantity  was  sold  by  him  to  the  Dutch  resident  for 
fifteen  rix-dollars.  This  officer,  who  was  subordinate  to  the 
authorities  at  Batavia,  used  in  this  way  to  receive  from 
20»000  to  30,000  peculs  annually.  The  Dutch  were  accus- 
tomed to  keep  vessels  continually  cruising  along  the  shore 
to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  tin*  but  the  temptation  to  this 
illicit  trade  was  too  strong  to  be  conquered  by  such  means, 
and  private  adventurers  at  all  times  participated  largely  in 
the  trade.  A  small  part  of  the  tin,  pmctired  in  the  way 
described,  by  the  Dutch  East  India  C'JU'pany,  was  sent 
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to  Holland ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  their  purchase  was 
sent  to  China,  where  Banea  tin  is  preferred  to  that  of 
Europe. 

The  collections  of  tin,  made  subsequently  to  the  cession 
of  the  island  to  the  East  India  Company,  were — 
In  1813        •        7,299  peculs. 

1814  •   19,149 

1815  .   25,190 

1816  .   26,670 

being  an  average  of  somewhat  less  than  three  millions  of 
pounds  annually.  The  profit  derived  from  the  sale  of  tin  in 
those  years  more  than  provided  for  all  the  charges  of 
government  on  the  island ;  and,  in  fact,  left  a  surplus,  or 
net  revenue,  of  more  than  30,000/.  sterling  per  annum. 
Since  the  transfer  of  the  island  to  Holland,  the  supply  of 
tin  from  its  mines  has  been  greatly  augmented  ;  and  after 
fully  supplying  the  markets  of  China  and  India,  a  large 
quantity  is  annually  brought  to  Europe,  where  it  has  con- 
sequently lessened  the  demand  for  the  tin  of  Cornwall. 

Except  during  the  four  months,  from  May  to  August 
inclusive,  when  the  south-east  monsoon  blows,  rains  are 
very  frequent  on  the  island,  especially  from  November 
to  February  inclusive,  which  is  the  season  of  the  north- 
west monsoon.  In  the  other  four  months  of  the  year,  the 
weatiier  is  unsettled  and  squally.  Thunder-storms  are 
frequent,  and  lightning  is  observable  on  half  the  evenings 
during  the  year. 

The  climate  of  Banca  is  generally  healthy;  but  some 
spots  are  of  a  different  character.  When  the  English  first 
took  possession  of  the  island,  an  attempt  was  made  to  form 
a  settlement  at  Tanjong  Kalcang,  a  beautiful  and  desirable 
spot  on  the  western  point,  and  only  three  miles  from  Minto ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  place,  the 
intention  was  necessarily  abandoned.  In  the  interior  parts, 
the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  gravelly  soil  renders  the 
beat  oppressive  during  the  day,  but  the  nights  are  usually 
cool.  1  lie  thermometer  varies  from  78°  to  84° ;  and  scarcely 
ever  exceeds  88°  in  the  shade. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  fine  timber  in  the  woods, 
some  of  which  are  employed  in  building.  Ebony  is  abun- 
dant on  the  north  coast.  Large  quantities  of  this  wood 
are  sent  to  Palembang  for  sale  to  Chinese  traders. 

The  only  quadrupeds  found  in  a  state  of  nature  are  deer 
and  wild  hogs ;  and  these  are  not  numerous.  Insects  are 
very  numerous,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  snakes ; 
some  of  these  are  small  and  venomous.  Fish  and  pork  are 
pretty  abundant  on  the  island ;  other  kinds  of  animal  food, 
and  some  fruits,  are  conveyed  from  the  opposite  coast  of 
Sumatra.  Some  rice  is  grown  in  the  interior,  but  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  island  consumption ;  and  large  quantities  are 
imported  every  year  by  the  government 

The  population  of  Banca  is  made  up  of  Malays,  Chinese, 
and  inoigenous  islanders.  By  a  census  taken  when  under 
the  Biitish  flag,  the  total  number  of  inhabitants,  exclusive 
of  the  few  Europeans  connected  with  the  government,  was 
13,413;  of  whom 

2711  were  Malays^  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes. 

4651  Chinese. 

6051   native  islanders,  called  Orang  Goonoongs. 

13,413 
Almost  all  the  laborious  occupations  are  performed  by  the 
Chinese;  the  Malays  being  extremely  indolent,  and  the 
Orang  Goonoongs  living  dispersed  over  large  tracts  of 
country  in  the  mterior,  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature,  and 
averse  to  all  restraint  or  habits  of  settled  industry. 

(See  Marsden's  Sumatra;  Raffles*  Java ;  Stavorinus*s 
Voyages;  Court's  Exposition  of  the  Relations  of  the 
British  Government  with  the  Sultan  of  Palembang,) 

BANCHUS,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  the  order  Hy- 
menoptera.    [See  Ichnbumonioa.] 

BANCO.    [See  Bank.] 

BANCROFT,  RICHARD,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  was  born  at  Farnworth,  in  Lanca- 
shire, in  September,  1544.  His  father  was  John  Bancroft ; 
his  mother,  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Curwyn,  and  niece  of 
Hugh  Curwyn,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  He  was  first  a 
student  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where,  in  1567,  he 
took  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  thence  removed  to  Jesus 
College,  where  he  commenced  M.A.  in  1570.  In  1575  he 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Tcversham,  in  Cambridge- 
shire, by  Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely;  and  instituted,  in  1584,  at 
the  presentation  of  the  executors  of  Henry  Earl  of  South- 


ampton, to  the  rectory  of  St.  Andrew*s,  Holbom.  In  1383 
he  was  made  treasurer  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  prebendary 
of  Brounsbury  in  St.  PauVs  in  1589,  of  Westminster  in 
1592,  and  of  Canterbury  in  1594,  about  which  lime  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  sermon  preached  at  St.  Paul  a  Cross 
against  the  ambition  of  the  Puritans.  On  May  8, 1597,  be 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  London.  From  this  time  be 
had  in  efiect  the  archiepiscopal  power ;  for  the  archbishop 
being  advanced  in  years,  and  unfit  for  business,  committed 
the  sole  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  to  Bishop 
Bancroft  In  1600  Queen  Elizabeth  joined  him\titbDr. 
Parkins  and  Dr.  Swale,  in  an  embassy  to  Embden,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  difierences  between  the  English  and  Danes ; 
but  the  embassy  had  no  effect.  In  the  beginning  of  Kin;^ 
James's  reign  he  was  present  at  the  conference  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  between  the  bishops  and  the  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters. In  1604,  upon  Whitgift*s  death,  ho  was  promoted  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterburv;  and  in  1608  was  elected 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the  room  of  the 
Earl  of  Dorset.  He  died  Nov.  2, 1610,  of  the  stone,  in  lis 
palace  at  Lambeth. 

Bancroft  filled  the  see  of  Canterbury  with  great  reputa- 
tion :  he  was  a  learned  controversialist,  an  excellent 
preacher,  a  great  statesman,  and  a  vigilant  goTcmor  of  the 
Church.  He  was,  however,  rigid  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Puritans,  and  on  that  account  has  been  spoken  of  with 
some  severity.  He  was  the  chief  overseer  of  tlie  last  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  his  body  to 
be  buried  in  Lambeth  Chapel;  and  all  the  books  in  his 
study  to  the  archbishops  for  ever.  His  remains  were,  how- 
ever, interred  in  Lambeth  Church.  (See  the  BiograiJiia 
Britannica,  edit.  1778,  vol.  i.  p.  577;  Wood's  Fasti  Oxnn., 
Bishop  Kennett's  MS.  Collections^  MS.  Lansd.  Brit.  Miis. 
983,  fol.  155, 157  ;  Chalmers's  Biogr.  Djc/.,  vol.  iii.  p.  400.) 

BAND,  in  architecture,  a  flat  moulding,  with  a  vertical 
face  slightly  projecting  beyond  the  vertical  or  curved  fjux^ 
of  any  moulding  or  parts  of  an  edifice  to  which  it  is 
attached.  It  is  very  extensively  employed  in  edifices, 
and  is  used  apparently  to  bind  parts  of  buildings  together, 
as  in  the  bands  which  are  employed  to  bind  the  Ur 
glyphs  of  a  Doric  architrave.  [See  Triolyphs.]  This 
moulding  is  most  frequently  used  in  the  basement  story  of 
a  building  [see  Basement],  where  it  becomes  a  bold  and 
striking  feature :  (see  the  published  designs  of  Palladio, 
Vi^^nola,  Scamozzi,  and  others.)  It  is  for  the  most  part 
plam,  though  sometimes  enriched.  The  term  band  and 
bandelet,  little  band,  is  often  applied  to  what  is  more  pro- 
perly speaking  a  fillet.  [See  Fillet.]  Tlie  band  is,  however, 
broader  in  proportion  than  the  fillet.  This  moulding  is  aUo 
employed  to  encircle  the  shafts  of  columns  [see  Column 
and  Rusticated  Work]  ;  the  palace  of  the  Luxembour;; 
at  Paris,  and  the  Pitti  palace  at  Florence,  present  very  re- 
markable examples  of  banded  columns.  Vitruvius  calls  the 
band  tcenia  2Lna  fascia;  fascia  is  a  term  applied  also  to  the 
flat  faces  of  the  architrave.  A  plain  band  is  often  placed 
in  both  public  and  private  buildings,  either  on  or  nearly 
on  the  same  level  with  the  floors,  as  if  the  original  inten- 
tion had  been  to  finish  the  projecting  ends  of  the  floors  with 
a  fiat  board. 

BAND,  also  written  BUND,  or  BEND,  the  Persian 
word  for  a  dyke  or  artificial  embankment,  is  frequently 
met  with  as  a  component  part  of  names  in  eastern  pw- 
graphy :  for  instance,  in  the  name  of  the  Persian  river 
Band-Emir,  a  branch  of  which  passes  near  the  niins  of  Pcr- 
sepolis.  This  river  received  its  appellation  in  honour  uf 
the  Emir  Azadaddaula,  a  governor  of  the  provinee  of  Far- 
sistan,  or  Persia  Proper,  who,  about  the  year  1000  of  our 
era,  raised  a  dyke  on  the  river  near  the  ruins  of  Persepolis, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  supply  of  water  to  fertilize 
the  land.  (Ker  Porter's  Travels,  i.  684  ;  Sir  W.  Ouselcv's 
Travels,  il  181.) 

BAND  A  ISLANDS  are  a  group  of  small  islands  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  which  lie  about  forty-five  miles  to  the 
south  of  Coram,  and  are  contained  between  the  parallels  of 
4°  22'  and  4°  33'  S.  lat.,  and  the  meridians  of  1 29"  4  T  and  1 30' 
8'  E.  They  are  nine  in  number,  viz.,  Banda,  Nera,  Gonon?, 
Way,  Rossi n gen,  Rohun,  Swanjee,  Pisang,  and  Capcl,Trith 
several  rocky  islets.  The  group  takes  its  name  from  the 
first  of  these,  which  is  the  largest  island.  There  are  doubt- 
ful accounts  of  these  islands  having  been  visited  by  one 
Verthema  as  early  as  1504,  in  company  with  some  Persian 
merchants,  to  whom  they  were  well  known,  and  who,  with 
other  Asiatic  nations,  had  long  traded  to  them.    But  the 
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first  authenticated  visit   made  by  Europeans  was   by  a 
squadron  of  Portuguese,  sent  by  Albuquerque  from  Ma- 
lacca in  1511.    That  nation  did  not,  however,  appear  in 
force  to  take  possession  till  1521,  from  which  time  they 
maintained  a  precarious  footing  for  above  sixty  years— a 
lon^  period  of  anarchy  and  hostility.    The  hatred  of  the 
Ditives  to  the  Portuguese  readily  induced  them  to  join  the 
Dutch  in  their  expulsion ;  but  they  soon  found  they  had  but 
changed  masters.    The  islands  were  then  occupied  by  the 
Dutob,  who  built  a  fort  on  Nera,  called  Nassau,  in  1608,  at 
which  time  the  first  English  vessel  had  arrived  from  Bantam 
under  Captain  Keeling.    The  Dutch,  however,  claiming 
the  monopoly  of  trade,  and  being  greatly  superior  in  force, 
annoyed  the  English  so  much  that  they  could  scarcely 
obtain  a  cargo ;  but  as  this  monopoly  was  never  acknow- 
liMl^red  by  Enfflund,  their  ships  continued  to  trade  with  the 
natives,  thougn  under  very  disadvantageous  circumstances. 
In  1GI6  Rohun  Island,  the  most  barren  of  them  all,  having 
beeti  made  over  to  the  English,  an  expedition  was  sent  from 
Bantam,  which  established  a  fort  and  factory  there.    This 
rivalry  naturally  led  to  many  quarrels,  in  all  which  the 
Djtch,  being  the  stronger,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  advan- 
ta^^c;  but  in  1619  it  was  agreed  by  treaty  that  England 
should  er\joy  one-third  of  the  trade,  a  privilege,  however, 
from  which  the  Dutch  contrived  entirely  to  exclude  the 
English.    The  Bandanese  made  various  attempts  to  resist 
the  bard  terms  imposed  on  them,  as  well  as  other  islands  in 
these  seas,  by  the  Dutch,  who,  by  dint  of  coercion,  retained 
their  monopoly  till  1 796,  when  the  Bandas  were  captured 
hy  the  English  without  resistance,  but  were  restored  to 
liulland  by  the  treaty  of  1801.    In  September,  1811,  they 
were  again  taken  by  the  Englishi  and  once  more  restored  in 
August,  1816. 

These  islands  produce  the  nutmeg  almost  exclusively, 
whence  they  are  frequently  termed  the  Nutmeg  Islands  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Amboynas,  which  yield  the  clove ; 
from  the  nutmeg  and  mace  the  natives  extract  an  oil  as  an 
article  of  trade.  Their  imports  consist  chiefly  of  rice,  cloth, 
!>alt,  pepper,  and  molasses.  At  the  time  of  their  being  first 
visited  by  Europeans,  these  islands  were  governed  by  an 
aristocracy  of  their  own  chiefs  or  Sabandars. 

The  Bandas  are  subject  to  earthquakes :  on  Gonong,  the 
h)<;hest  of  the  group,  there  is  a  volcano  1940  feet  high,  con- 
stantly emitting  smoke  and  frequently  llame.  On  Nera  is 
the  chief  settlement  of  the  Dutch,  which  was  their  second 
(;orcraaient  in  these  seas,  and  the  governor  of  the  islands 
Qow  resides  on  it ;  this  locality  was  selected  on  account  of  its 
spacious  and  commodious  harbour,  which  is,  however,  dif- 
ficult of  access.  The  anchorage  is  protected  by  two  forts 
called  Belgica  and  Nassau;  and  on  Banda,  the  opposite 
shore,  are  a  fort  and  redoubts.  All  the  islands  are  more 
or  kiA  fortified.  Way  Island  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
picturesque ;  but  there  is  no  water  on  it ;  the  inhabitants 
depend  on  rain  or  obtain  supplies  from  the  other  islands. 
RoHsingen  is  used  as  a  state  prison.  The  nutmeg  grows  on 
Banda,  Nera,  Way,  and  Gonong,  not  only  in  the  rich  soil  of 
Banda,  but  also  amidst  the  lavas  of  Gonong ;  the  smaller 
inlands  chiefly  raise  provisions.  The  area  of  the  whole 
group  only  occupies  a  space  of  190  square  miles. 

Banda  Island  forms  a  right  angle  five  miles  north  and 
^uth,  and  six  miles  east  and  west,  and  about  two  miles 
average  breadth. 

The  tides  about  these  islands  are  strong,  but  not  regular ; 
Wiey  rise  between  nine  and  ten  feet. 

(Mandelslo's  Travels,  i.  p.  412,  Leyden,  1719;  Barros; 
Craufurd's  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago;  Horsburgh's 
Ihrecioryffyr  the  East  Indies.) 

BANDA  ORIENTAL  was  the  name  of  that  portion 
of  the  vice- royalty  of  Buenos  Ay  res  which  was  situated  to 
the  east  of  the  river  Uruguay,  and  comprehended  the  pre- 
«nt  Republica  del  Urugtiay  Oriental  and  the  country  called 
u)e  Seven  Missions.  Lying  between  the  great  body  of  the 
Spanbh  possessions  and  Brazil,  it  was,  at  the  commence- 
"ient  of  nearly  every  war  between  the  Spaniards  and  Pi*- 
tu^ese,  occupied  by  the  latter,  but  at  the  conclusion  of 
P^ce  entirely,  or  in  port,  restored  to  the  former.  When 
Buenos  Ayres  declared  itself  independent  of  Spain,  the 
»uole  country  belonged  to  the  then  viceroy alty  of  Buenos 
Ayres ;  but  the  continual  civil  wars  by  which  the  declara- 
^»»Jn  of  independence  was  followed  in  Buenos  Ayres,  in- 
duced the  government  of  Brazil  to  take  possession  of  the 
B^<la  Oriental  in  1615.  The  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres 
ptutested  against  this  step,  and,  as  no  amicable  settlement 


could  be  made,  a  war  began  between  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Brazil  in  1825,  which  was  terminated  by  a  U-eaty  of  peace 
in  1828.  By  the  articles  of  this  treaty  the  northern  district 
of  the  Banda  Oriental,  or  the  Seven  Missions,  was  incor- 
porated with  the  empire  of  Brazil,  and  the  larger  southern 
part  declared  an  independent  republic,  which  took  the  name 
of  Republira  del  Uruguay  Oriental.  As,  however,  this 
country  is  less  known  by  its  present  name  than  that  of 
Banda  Oriental,  we  shall  here  insert  the  geographical  de- 
scription of  this  region. 

On  the  north  it  extends  to  29°  30'  S.  lat,  and  is  here 
divided  from  the  Seven  Missions,  which  now  constitute  a 
part  of  the  Brazilian  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  by  the 
river  Ibecuy-guaf  u.  Its  southern  extremity,  which  extends  to 
about  35°  S»  Tat.,  is  inclosed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the 
wide  embouchure  of  the  Plata  river.  Its  western  boundary, 
which  nearly  reaches  58°  W.  long.,  is  formed  by  the  river 
Uruguay,  which  divides  it  from  the  republics  of  Entrc  Rios 
and  Corrientes,  which  belong  to  the  United  States  of  Bucuo$ 
Ayres.  Thus  it  is  inclosed  by  natural  boundaries  on  three 
sides.  On  the  east,  where  it  joins  the  Brazilian  pro>inoe 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  its  boundary  is  also  partly  natural, 
being  formed  by  a  chain  of  mountains  runnmg  north  and 
south  to  nearly  32°  S.  lat. ;  but  from  this  point  the  boundary- 
line  extends  to  the  south-east,  and  terminates  on  the  coast 
after  cutting  lakes  Mirim  and  Mangueira.  The  most  eastern 
point  falls  somewhat  to  the  west  of  the  fifty-second  me- 
ridian. 

The  whole  length  of  the  country,  from  the  most  northern 
bend  of  the  Ibecuy-gua^u  to  the  Pao  de  Assucar  (Sugar- 
loaO,  near  Maldonado>  is  about  380  miles.  In  the  northern 
part  the  breadth  may  extend  180  miles  from  east  to  west, 
and  in  the  southern  part,  which  is  much  wider,  about  300 
miles.  Its  mean  breadth  may  be  estimated  at  240  miles. 
This  would  give  a  surface  of  91,200  square  miles,  or  nearly 
the  area  of  Great  Britain.  Scbaffer,  in  his  description  of 
Brazil,  assigns  to  it  an  area  of  10575  German  square  miles, 
equal  to  227,362  English,  or  more  extensive  than  the  sur- 
face of  France ;  but  tliat  is  doubtless  a  gross  exaggeration, 
even  if  the  Seven  Missions  are  included. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  country  is  hilly  and  ele- 
vated. It  forms,  as  it  were,  the  most  southern  prolongation 
of  the  Serra  do  Mar  (the  sea  mountain -range  of  Brazil), 
which  extends  northward  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de 
St.  Francisco  (9""  S.  lat).  In  the  Banda  Oriental  it  rises 
rather  abruptly  on  the  southern  coast,  where  it  forms  the 
hill  of  Cape  de  St.  Maria,  the  Pao  de  Assucar  (Sugar-loaf) 
some  miles  to  the  west  of  Maldonado,  the  Monte  Video  on 
the  west  side  of  the  bay  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  and  the 
hiU  of  St.  Lucia,  farther  to  the  west,  near  the  mouth  of  a 
small  river  bearing  that  name.  At  no  great  distance,  how- 
ever, from  the  shore,  it  takes  the  shape  of  an  extensive 
table-land,  whose  surface  in  many  places  presents  hanlly 
any  perceptible  irregularitv,  and  in  others  is  covered  with 
extensive  ranges  of  low  hills;  both  the  plains  and  the 
hills  are  without  trees,  and  afford  only  pasture  for  cattle. 
The  hills  are  called  Cochilhas,  and  the  highest  range,  which 
forms  the  water-shed  between  the  ocean  and  the  river 
Uruguay,  is  named  the  Grand  Cochilha.  It  extends  into 
the  Brazilian  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  where  it  is 
called  Serra  de  Herval.  The  eastern  declivities  of  the 
Grand  Cochilha,  which  terminate  abruptly  in  the  plains 
about  the  lakes  Mirim  and  dos  Patos  at  about  twelve  or 
twenty  miles  from  their  banks,  are  called  Serra  de  los 
Tappes.  On  the  west  the  table-land  seems  to  extend  to 
the  banks  of  the  river  Uruguay,  but  here  it  is  cut  by  nume- 
rous valleys,  and  presents  the  aspect  of  an  extremely  hilly 
country.  In  these  valleys,  as  well  as  in  those  which  lie 
along  the  southern  coast,  west  of  Cape  de  S.  Maria,  many  fer- 
tile tracts  occur  in  which  the  grains  and  fruits  of  Southern 
Europe  succeed  very  well ;  but  the  remainder  is  only  fit  for 
pasture. 

That  portion  of  the  Banda  Oriental  which  extends  along 
tho  coast  to  the  north  of  Cape  S.  Maria,  and  about  sixty  or 
eighty  miles  inland,  is  low,  and  is  a  part  of  a  very  remark- 
able tract  which  occupies  the  eastern  coatt  of  South 
America  from  28°  to  34"  S.  lat,  or  ttom  the  island  of  St. 
Catherine  to  Cape  de  S.  Maria.  Nearly  through  its  whole 
extent  it  is  covered  with  sand,  and  intersected  by  innume- 
rable lakes  of  different  sizes.  The  greatest  part  of  this  low 
plain  belongs  to  tlie  Brazilian  province  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  where  further  particulars  will  be  given.  It  is  of  very 
indiiferent  fertility. 
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This  country,  being  situated  without  the  tropics,  enjoys  a 
temperate  dimate,  resembling  that  of  Spain  or  Italy ;  the 
air  ia  pure  and  healthy.  In  the  valleys  and  oa  the  low  plains 
the  winter,  which  loats  from  May  to  October*  is  less  aialin- 
guished  by  frost  than  by  rain,  which  is  carried  to  the  land 
by  the  then  prevailing  south-eastern  winds.  Frost  is  oeca- 
sbnally  feH  in  July  and  August.  The  high  table-land  is 
annually  exposed  to  it,  sometimes  for  one  or  two  months 
together ;  but  as  very  little  snow  falls,  the  cattle  find  pasture 
in  these  districts  all  the  year  round. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Uruguay*  which  originates  in 
that  portion  of  the  Serra  do  Mar  which  stretches  along  the 
ocean  opposite  the  island  of  S.  Catherina,  and  runs  for  a 
oonsidemble  distance  under  the  name  of  Pellotas  westward* 
between  banks  consisting  principally  of  pointed  and  massy 
rocks.  It  takes  the  name  of  Uruguay  not  ihr  from  the 
p<Hnt  where  it  begins  to  separate  the  province  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  from  the  republic  of  Ck)rrientes.  Here  it  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  large  river,  and  soon  begins  to  bend  its 
course  to  the  south-west.  Numerous  small  streams  increase 
its  waters  in  this  part  of  its  course.  In  lat  29i**  it  reoeivee  the 
Ibecuy,  and  then  begins  to  flow  in  a  southern  direction, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Banda  Oriental  and  the  re* 
publics  of  Corrientes  and  Entm  Rios.  Not  far  from  the  place 
where  it  enters  the  great  cestuary  called  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  its 
waters  are  increased  by  those  of  the  Rio  Negro,  which  joins 
it  on  the  left  bank.  The  Uruguay  is  navigable  for  large 
boats  to  the  first  great  fall,  called  Salto  Grande,  situated 
nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ibecuy 
and  Rio  Negro.  About  forty  miles  below  the  former  there 
is  the  Salto  Cbico,  or  IJttle  Fall,  which  again  intemtpts 
the  navigation  of  the  smaller  boats  or  canoes.  The  whole 
course  of  this  river  may  amount  to  about  a  thousand  miles. 

The  Ibecuy  rises  in  the  Grand  Cochilhas,  and  first  runs 
to  the  west,  but  soon  turns  northwanl,  and  flows  in  that 
direction  for  upwards  of  sixty  miles,  after  which,  having 
joined  the  Ibecuy  Mirim  (Little  Ibecuy),  it  again  turns  to 
the  west  and  bc<^omes  a  considerable  river,  separating  part 
of  the  Banda  Oricntul  from  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul.  Its  current  is  almost  always  tranquil,  and  the  stream 
is  navigable  nearly  to  its  head.  The  whole  course  of  the 
Ibocuy  amonnts  probably  to  upwards  of  250  miles. 

The  Rio  Negro  has  its  origin  near  tliat  of  the  Ibecuy, 
and  its  general  direction  is  to  the  south-west.  It  joins  the 
Uruguay  about  twelve  miles  before  that  river  enters  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  after  having  run  upwards  of  250  miles. 

Two  considerable  lakes,  lying  in  the  eastern  plain,  belong 
in  part  to  Banda  Oriental :  the  largest  is  the  lake  Mirim, 
which  signifies  '  small,'  having  received  this  name  from 
comparison  witli  the  lake  Los  Pos,  which  is  not  far  distant  to 
the  north,  but  belongs  to  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
Tho  lake  Mirim  is  ninety  miles  in  length  and  twen]^«flve 
at  its  greatest  width.  It  lies  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the 
ocean  and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  lake  of  Los  Patos 
by  a  channel  flflly  miles  long,  wide  and  navigable,  which 
is  called  Rio  de  S.  Gon^alo.  About  the  southern  half  of 
this  lake  belongs  to  Banda  Oriental.  The  other  large  lake, 
the  Mangueira,  by  Henderson  called  Man^heira,  extends 
between  the  coast  and  the  lake  Mirim.  It  is  eighty  miles 
long  and  about  four  broad,  and  empties  itself  into  the  ocean 
at  its  northern  extremity  by  a  short  channel  called  Arroio 
Tahim.  The  greatest  part  of  this  lake  belongs  to  Banda 
Oriental. 

It  is  not  ascertained  whether  gold  and  silver  are  found  in 
this  country ;  but  at  San  Carlos,  to  the  west  of  Cape  de 
S.  Maria,  a  rich  copper-mine  is  worked.  From  the  banks 
of  toe  Uruguay  great  quantities  of  lime  are  exported  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  the  same  districts  potter's  earth  and 
umber,  or  terra-sombra,  are  found. 

The  valleys,  on  the  west  and  south,  are  well  adapted  to  a 
great  diveiBity  of  production.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  Indian 
corn,  rice,  peas,  beans,  water-melons,  and  other  kinds  of 
melons,  with  onions,  are  cultivated ;  also  some  cotton,  man* 
dioea,  and  the  sugar-cane.  Hemp  and  different  qualitieB  of 
flax  grow  in  great  abundance.  The  fruit-trees  of  the  eoath 
of  Europe  succeed  here  better  than  farther  to  the  north, 
and  none  so  well  as  the  peach.  The  vine  grows  well, 
and  produces  abundantly,  but  hitherto  no  wine  has  been 
made. 

Timber  is  by  no  means  abundant ;  for  Axmi  30^  sonth- 
ward  It  is  only  on  the  banks  of  the  principal  rivers  that 
any  forests  of  fine  full-grown  timber  occur,  the  table-land 
being  either  quite  bare  or  only  covered  with  shrubs.    In 


some  of  the  latter  districts,  bones  and  the  excrements  of 
oatUe  are  bumrt  lev  fuel. 

More  than  four^Hfths  of  the  eountry  being  onlv  fit  for 
pasture,  cattle  of  dourse  eonifeitwto  the  chief  wealtL  The 
richest  proprteteM  ofMiipesBesa  thirty  or  forty  squire  miles 
of  land,  and  tod  from  five  to  ten  tbooaand  head  of  rattle 
and  upwards.  By  fhr  the  greatest  number  are  those  called 
brtwo,  because  they  live  in  »  state  of  wildnesa.  Some  cattle 
are  consumed  in  Che  country,  and  others  sent  to  the  slaughter- 
honses  of  Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Ayies;  but  by  for  the 
greatest  proportion  is  manufketored  into  jerked  beef,  which 
is  salted  without  the  bones,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  exported 
to  diiierent  parts  of  America,  espectally  Brazil.  Every 
great  proprietor  breeds  also  a  certain  number  of  horses  and 
mules,  and  some  of  them  a  great  number  of  sheep,  which 
have  a  fine  wool.    Neither  goats  nor  pigs  are  numerous. 

Game  is  very  abundant,  mit  the  people  generally  arc  not 
very  fond  of  hunting  or  shooting.  Among  other  species  of 
wild  quadrupeds,  there  are  the  anta  or  tapir,  the  deer,  the 
ounce,  the  monkey,  the  paca,  the  rabbit,  the  armadillo,  the 
squash,  the  boa,  the  fox,  and  some  others  peculiar  to  the 
country.  The  European  species  of  dog  have  multiplied  so 
excessively  that  they  live  wild  in  the  plains,  without  uver 
entering  any  village  or  dwelling.  They  are  called  chim- 
marroe  dogs.  I  mmediately  on  tho  slaughter  of  cattle  rcasinir, 
or  when  they  want  provisions,  they  assemble  in  large  hand^ 
and  encircle  an  ox,  which  they  pursue  with  unceasing  obsti- 
nacy until  the  animal  falls  with  fatigue,  when  he  is  soon 
devoured.  Even  a  horseman  runs  some  risk  in  the  plains 
when  the  dogH  are  in  a  state  of  famine. 

Birds  aro  very  numerous.  In  the  lakes  of  the  eastern 
plain  there  are  wild  ducks  and  large  wild  geese,  some  brown, 
some  white,  and  others  with  black  necks,  which  have  a  fine 
long  down  under  their  feathers,  similar  to  the  Armenian 
fur.  A  few  other  birds  of  the  species  found  in  Europe  arc 
also  met  with,  as  the  heron,  the  quail,  and  partridp ;  hut 
thero  are  other  species  not  known  in  Europe,  as  different 
kinds  of  parrots,  the  Macuco  partridge,  the  tucan,and  m&ny 
others. 

When  the  Europeans  flrM  arrived,  several  native  nations 
were  in  possession  of  this  country,  some  of  whom  are  still 
found  in  the  interior,  as  the  Gharrtias,  Mhnuanos,  Tupis,  and 
Guaycanons,  but  in  small  humbera;  by  far  the  grvatea 
number  of  the  inhabitants  arethedeseendanteof  Euroneans. 
The  population  is  dilTerently  stated.  Schiiffer  makes  it 
1 75,960 ;  but  others  lower  it  to  80,000,  and  even  to  55,000. 

The  metropolis  of  the  republic  will  bo  described  under 
I  he  head  of  Mozvtb  Vidso.  Between  it  and  Cape  S.  Maria 
stands  the  town  of  Muldonado,  with  a  fine  harbour,  ^ood 
fortifications,  and  about  2000  inhabitants:  it  exports  hides 
and  copper.  Oolonia  del  Sknto  Sacramento  is  a  small  town, 
with  a  harbour,  opposite  Buenos  Ayres. 

Along  the  southern  coast  there  are  a  few  islands,  hut 
none  of  great  extent  The  largest,  called  Doe  Lopot  (of  the 
wolves),  is  not  fhr  firom  the  harbour  of  Maldonado  *  it  is 
two  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  good  water,  hut 
is  almost  all  rock  an4  stones. 

The  constitution  of  the  Republica  del  Uruguay  Oriental 
was  published  in  the  month  of  August,  1830  ;  according  to 
which  the  legislative  power  is  divided  between  a  senate  con- 
sisting of  nine  members,  and  a  house  of  representatives  con- 
sisting of  twenty-nine  members.  The  Code  Napoleon  is 
the  law  of  the  conn  try.  The  taxes  amounted,  in  1830,  t* 
800,323  Spanish  dollars,  and  the  expenses  of  government 
to  1,013,484.  The  country  was  then  divided  into  nine  de- 
partments. 

(Henderson  ;  Sehaflbr ;  Alcedo;  Map  In  Splx  and  Mar- 
tius's  Travels.) 

BANDAGE  is  a  term  employed  in  surgery  to  dcsignalc 
the  bands  or  strips  of  cloth  by  which  dressings  are  kept  to 
wounds,  separated  parts  are  brought  together,  blood-vessels 
compressed,  and  weak  and  protruding  parts  of  the  body  are 
supported  and  retained  in  their  natural  position.  Banda^ 
are  commonly  composed  of  flannel,  calico,  and  Hnen  cut 
into  different  shapes,  according  to  the  parts  to  which  ther 
are  apphed,  and  tne  purposes  for  which  they  are  required. 
Thus  tho  bandage  ofben  employed  in  fractures  of  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities,  and  called  eighteen  or  many-tsiled 
bandage,  is  composed  of  a  longitudinal  piece  of  calico  or 
linen,  with  transverse  pieces,  or  tails,  to  fold  over  tlie  injured 
part.  Another  bandage  resembles  in  shape  the  letter  T. 
and  is  called  the  T  bandage.  But  the  most  common  form 
of  bandage,  and  one  avaihble  in  almost  every  cue,  is  a  long* 
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Strip  or  ribbon  of  calico  or  flannel,  varying  in  width  from 
two  to  six  inches.  Previous  to  its  oppliifadion  it  is  rolled 
together,  and  honoe  in  sureieal  language  is  loalled  raiier, 
and  the  application  of  a  haadage  is  odled  rolling.  Of  late 
years,  ribbons  of  stocking-^iel.  oomvonly  eaHed  elastic  web 
bandages,  have  been  much  used*  and  they  appear  pcculiariy 
adapted  for  the  pnrpoee»  as  their  elasticity  prevents  injurious 
consequences  on  any  staiden  increase  of  toe  aiae  of  the  part 
to  which  they  ans  applied.  On  the  same  principle  caoutchouc 
or  India*nibber,  interwoven  with  silk  and  ooilon»  is  now  fro- 
quently  employed  in  the  construction  of  bandages. 

The  pmper  employment  and  management  of  bandages  is 
an  extremely  important  part  of  surgical  knowledge,  ibr  after 
most  operations  and  accidents,  and  in  many  serious  local 
diseases  and  deformities,  the  assistance  of  bandages  is  re- 
quired, and  on  their  proper  application  the  successful  issue 
of  the  case  A»quently  depends.  The  great  object  in  the 
common  use  of  the  bandage  is  to  give  equal  and  uniform 
support  to  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  it  is  of  course 
essential  that  it  should  not  be  easily  displaced  or  deranged 
by  any  movement  of  the  patient.  The  bandage  should  be 
put  on  firmly,  so  as  not  to  produce  pain,  but  to  afford  gentle 
and  easy  support ;  and  above  all  it  should  never  be  tight  in 
some  parts  and  loose  in  others,  as  by  partial  compression  of 
a  limb  mortification  is  easily  produced.  An  idea  of  the  or- 
dinary manner  of  applying  bandages  may  be  collected  from 
tLe  following  passage  of  Mr.  John  Bells  Principles qf  Sur- 
gery,  vol.  i.  p.  1 74 : — '  The  firmness  and  neatness  of  a 
bandaf^^e  depend  altogether  on  these  two  points :  first,  on 
the  turns  succeeding  each  other  in  a  regular  proportion ; 
and.  secondly,  upon  making  reverses  (a  term  afterwards  ex- 
plained) wherever  you  find  any  slackness  likely  to  arise 
from  the  varying  form  of  the  limb.  Thus  in  rolling  firom 
the  foot  to  the  ancle,  leg,  and  knee,  you  must  take  care- 
first,  that  the  turns  lie  over  one  another  by  just  one-third  of 
the  breadth  of  the  bandage ;  and,  secondly,  that  at  every 
(lilticult  part,  aa  over  a  joint,  you  turn  the  roller  in  your 
band,  make  an  angle,  and  lay  the  roller  upon  the  limb, 
with  the  opposite  flat  side  towards  it.'  Mr.  Bell  deeply  la- 
mented the  little  attention  bestowed  on  this  sul^ct  in  his 
time  by  medical  students ;  and  we  fear  that  the  same  cause 
fur  regret  still  exists,  as  extraordinary  cases  and  great  ope- 
rations present  stronger  attractions  than  the  common 
(very-day  duties  of  the  profession.  In  many  of  the  conti- 
nental schools*  particularly  in  Germany,  distinct  courses  of 
instruction  have  long  been  given  on  bandages,  and  students 
are  required  to  practise  their  application  in  the  presence  of 
the  teacher.  'Within  the  last  year  or  two»  courses  of  leo- 
tures  on  bandaging  haye,  we  are  happy  to  say,  been  given 
in  I^ndon. 

BANDALEES,  or  BANDOLKES.    [See  Arms.] 

BANDAR,  also  spelt  BUNDUR,  BUNDER,  or  BEN- 
DER, the  Persian  word  for  a  harbour*  is  in  eastern  geo- 
(?raphy  frequently  met  with  as  the  component  part  of  proper 
names,  especially  of  matiy  sea-ports :  for  instance.  Bandar 
Ahhasi,  otnerwise  called  Gombroon. 

BANDEXLO,  MATTEO,  was  bom  at  Castelnuovo  di 
Scrivia,  in  the  province  of  Tortona,  in  North  Italy,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  entered  the  order 
of  St.  Dominic,  in  which  he  had  an  uncle,  and  was  an  in- 
mate of  the  Convent  delle  Grazio  at  Milan  at  the  time  that 
lieonardo  da  Vinci  was  painting  his  ISsmous  *  Last  Supper* 
in  the  refectory  of  that  house.  He  there  Leani  Leonardo 
relate  a  story  wnioh  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  Bandelb  s 
novels.  In  1501  his  uncle,  being  elected  general  of  the 
whole  Dominican  order,  took  Bandello  with  him  in  the 
travels  which  he  was  obliged  to  undertake  in  the  discharge 
of  his  new  duties.  They  visited  Florence,  Naples,  and 
other  parts  of  Italy.  Having  returned  to  his  convent  at 
Milan,  Bandello  was  obliged  to  run  away  when  the  Spaniards 
entered  that  city  in  1525,  his  father  having  taken  part  with 
the  French.  His  apartments  were  plundered,  and  ho  lost  all 
hii  books  and  pimers ;  but  he  found  an  asylum  with  Cesare 
Frcgoso,  an  Italmn  officer  in  the  French  service,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  several  courts  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  to 
France,  where  he  obtained,  in  1550,  from  Henry  II.,  the 
Bishopric  of  Agen.  Bandelb  left  the  care  of  his  flock  to 
the  Bishop  of  Grasse*  reserving  to  himself  part  of  the  in- 
come of  his  see.  He  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  but  the 
year  of  his  death  is  not  known.  Bandello  holds  a  rank 
in  Italian  literature  on  account  of  his  Novelle  or  tales, 
written  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  those  of  Boccaccio, 
though  in  less  puco  Italian.    But  in  ftuency  of  narrative, 


and  vividness  of  description,   Bandello  rivals  and  even 
surpasses,  at  times,  tlie  Tuscan  novelist.    On  ibe  score 
of  morality,  most  of  his  tales  are  as  exceptionable  as 
those  of  Boecacoio.    One  of  his  pathetic  tales  is  on  the 
subject  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  which,  however,  had  been 
already  treated  by  Luigi  da  Porto,  a  contemporary  writer, 
from  whom  it  would  seem  Bandello  took  it.    Da  Porto  wrote 
this  novel  in  1524,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  Bembo  of  the 
same  year,  while  Bandello  acknowledges  himself  that  he 
heard  the  subject  first  talked  of  at  the  baths  of  Caldiero, 
where  he  was  with  his  patron  Frdgoso  several  years  after. 
Da  Porto's  novel  wtis  first  published  at  Venice  by  Bendoni, 
without  date,  and  a  second  edition  was  issued  by  the  same 
publisher  in  1535.    The  first  edition  of  Bandello*s  novels  is 
that  of  Lucca,  1554,  in  3  vols.  8vo.    A  fine  edition  of  Ban* 
dello*s  novels  was  published  in  I^ondon,  1740,  3  vols.  4 to. 
Bandello  was  well  acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  and  made 
an  Italian  tmnslation  of  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides.     He 
also  wrote  a  vast  quantity  of  Italian  verses  on  various  sub- 
jects.   Bandello  was,  for  some  time,  preceptor  to  Lucrexia 
Gonsaga,  a  lady  who  became  illustrious  for  her  nrtues  as 
well  as  for  her  learning.    A  letter  is  extant,  written  by  her 
many  years  after,  to  Bandello,  who  was  then  in  France,  in 
which  she  expresses  her  gratitude  for  the  instruction  and 
the  wise  principles  which  he  had  instilled  into  her  mind ; 
an  acknowledgment  which  seems  to  indicate  that  Bandello 
was  not  so  loose  in  his  character  and  principles  as  one 
might  hastily  conclude  from  the  perusal  of  his  novels.  (Let" 
tare  di  Lucrezia  Gonzaga ;  Aflfft,  Memorie  di  Lucrexia  Otm- 
xaga ;  Mazzuchelli,  Scrittori  d  Italics) 
BANDERMASSIN.  RIVER.    [See  Bohnho.] 
BANDES  NOIRES.    This  appellation  was  first  given 
to  a  body  of  Grerman  foot-soldiers,  who  were  employed  in  the 
Italian  wars  by  Louis  XII.  of  France.    Robertson  alludes 
to  them  in  his  History  of  Charles  V.  (edit  4to.  1 769,  vol. 
i.  p.  113.)    They  received  their  name  from  carrying  black 
ensigns  after  the  death  of  a  favourite  commander.    (Pi^re 
Daniel,  Hist,  de  la  Milice  Fhmfoue,  4to.  Par.  1721,  tom.  ii. 
p.  383.) 

Another  body  of  troops,  formed  of  Italians,  afterwards 
took  the  same  name  from  the  same  cause,  Le  Bande  Ncre, 
or,  as  Pere  Daniel  calls  them,  Les  Bandes  Noires  J  tali" 
ennes^  to  distin<;uish  them  from  the  Grermans.  These,  3000 
in  number,  had  been  commanded  by  Giovanni  de*  Medici, 
and  fought  before  Pavia.  Their  commander  having  been 
previously  wounded  by  a  harquebus  shot  in  an  afiair  near 
Governo  sul  Mantovano,  the  sul)sequent  amputation  of  his 
leg  at  Placentia,  whither  he  had  been  removed,  caused  his 
death  in  November,  15*^6,  when  only  twenty-eight  years  of 
age.  Out  of  grief  for  bis  loss,  the  soldiers  whom  ho  had 
commanded  changed  the  white  ensigns  by  which  they  were 
distinguished,  for  one  of  uniform  black,  which  obtained  for 
them  the  appellation  of  Le  Bande  Nere,  or  the  Black  Bands. 
(See  Montluc,  CommenUiirea,  edit.  12mo.  Par.  1661,  tom.  i. 
pp.  50,  51 ;  Vita  de  Benvenuto  Cellini^  edit.  Fir.  1829, 
tom.  i.  p.  28,  note.)  Alter  Giovanni  de  Medici's  death,  thehr 
number  was  increased  to  4000:  they  subsequently  asso- 
ciated themselves  to  the  Marquis  of  Saluzzo.  (Montluc, 
ut  supra.) 

Pdre  Daniel  says,  the  French  regiment  of  Piedmont, 
which  had  served  for  a  long  while  in  Italy,  also  took  the 
appellation  of  Batid^  Noires,  after  the  death  of  their  colonel, 
the  Comte  de  Brisiiac,  in  1569.  The  colours  of  that  regi- 
ment, he  adds,  continued  to  his  tiroo  to  be  black,  with  a 
white  cross,     if  list,  de  la  Milice  Franp.)  > 

BANDICOOT  {Perameles,  Geoff.  St.  Hilaire),  in  zoology, 
a  genus  of  marsupial  mammals,  which  appears  to  occupy, 
in  Australia,  tlie  situation  which  tlie  shrews,  tenrecs,  and 
other  insectivora  fill  in  the  Old  World.  As  this  is  the  first 
time  that  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  particularly  any  of 
the  animals  belonging  to  the  singular  order  Mareupiaiia^  it 
will  be  necessary,  in  accordance  with  our  usual  plan,  briefly 
to  state  the  principal  characters  which  distinguish  this 
from  the  other  primary  groups  of  mammals,  and  the  leading 
analogies  which  it  exhibits,  either  among  its  own  subordi- 
nate divisions,  or  when  compared  with  surrounding  groups. 
At  the  time  of  Captain  Cook's  first  voyago,  the  only  marsu- 
pial animals  known  were  tho  opossums  of  America,  and 
these  formed  a  very  natural  and  unique  genus,  which  Lin- 
naus  placed  amone  his  Feres  or  Camivora  ;  denominating 
it  DiMphys  tdouble-wombed),  from  the  peculiarity  of  con-, 
formation  which  we  shall  presently  notice.  The  discovery 
of  Aus^ian  mammals»  however,  which  attended  the  viat 
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of  the  illustrious  navigator  above-named  to  the  eastern 
shores  of  that  new  continent,  and  which  was  completed  by 
the  subsequent  settlement  of  the  colony  at  Port  Jaclcson, 
brought  to  light  many  new  forms  of  marsupial  mammals, 
which  differed  widely  from  the  genuine  opossums,  but  which 
were  nevertheless  associated*  by  the  zoologists  of  the  day, 
with  the  Didelphyes  of  LinnsDus,  from  the  single  character 
of  their  agreement  with  these  animals  in  the  possession  of 
the  abdominal  pouch.    Thus  it  happened  that  tne  Linnsean 
genue,  which  the  Swedish  philosopner  had  himself  left  in  a 
complete  and  natural  state,  soon  became  confused  and  over* 
burtiiened  by  the  association  of  numerous  species,  differing 
as  widely  in  their  habits  and  conformation  as  in  their  geo- 
gj-aphical  distribution,  and  no  longer  presented  that  sim- 
plicity  and  uniformity  of  character  which  form  the  most 
unfailing  tests  of  a  natural  group.    At  length  it  became 
evident  that  the  only  mode  of  restoring  it  to  its  original 
unity  of  character  was  to  remodel  the  entire  group.    This 
task  was  undertaken  by  Illiger,  Geoffrey,  and  other  natu- 
ralists, and  under  their  hands  the  genus  Didelphya  of 
Gmelin's  edition  of  the  Systema  Natuns  was  itself  divided 
into  distinct  genera,  definitely  limited,  and  correctly  defined. 
Zoologists  still  differed,  however,  with  regard  to  the  situation 
which  these  beings  should  occupy  in  the  scale  of  animals. 
Some  distributed  the  different  genera  into  which  the  genus 
Dide/phyg  of  Gmelin  had  been  thus  broken  up,  throughout 
the  various  orders  of  mammals  to  which  they  seemed  most 
nearly  allied  by  the  modifications  of  their  dentition :  others 
kept  them  all  united  together  in  a  group,  to  which  they  save 
the  name  of  Marsupialia,  or  pouched  animals ;  and  these 
latter  were  again  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  rank  which 
this  new  group  should  occupy  among  the  other  primary 
divisions  of  mammals,  whether  it  should  be  considered, 
namely,  as  an  order  of  itself,  or  merely  as  a  family,  or  pri- 
mary subdivision  of  the  order  Carnivora,    Of  these  latter 
sentiments  was  Baron  Cuvier  when  he  first  pubhshed  his 
Regfie  Animai,  but  he  subsequently  changed  his  opinion 
upon  this  subject,  and  in  the  second  edition  of  the  same 
work  adopts  the  notion  of  De  Blainville,  who  is  almost  dis- 
posed to  consider  the  marsupials  as  forming  a  class  of  them- 
selves, equivalent,  in  point  of  rank  or  degree,  to  mammals, 
birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes.    '  In  a  word,'  says  M.  Cuvier, '  it 
may  be  said  that  the  marsupials  form  a  distinct  class  parallel 
to  that  of  the  ordinary  quadrupeds,  and  similarly  divisible 
into  orders ;   so  that  if  both  these  classes  were  to  be  placed 
in  two  parallel  columns,  the  opossums,  the  dasyures,  and 
the  bandicoots  of  the  one  would  represent  the  Insectivora 
with  long  c&nines,  such  as  the  tenrecs  and  moles  of  the 
other;   the  phalangers  and  potoroos  would  represent  the 
shrews  and  hedgehogs ;  the  kangaroos,  properly  so  called, 
can  scarcely  be  compared  with  any  other  animals,  but  the 
wombats  would  form  very  good  substitutes  for  the  Eodentia  ; 
and,  in  fine,  if  we  were  to  attend  only  to  the  character  of 
the  marsupial  bones,  and  regard  as  marsupials  all  the 
animals  which    possess    them,   the    OrnitKorhynchi   and 
Echidna  would  form  a  group  parallel  to  that  of  the  Eden- 
tata.^   Neither  Baron  Cuvier,  nor,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
any  other  zoologist,  has  adopted  these  sentiments,  to  the  full 
extent  here  expressed ;   but  most,  if  not  all,  are  agreed  in 
regarding  the  marsupials  as  forming  an  order  of  themselves, 
which  is  usually  placed  between  the  Carnivora  and  Ro- 
deniia. 

The  leading  character  of  this  order,  and  indeed  the  only 
one  which  is  common  to  all  the  species  that  it  contains,  but 
vvhich  is  the  more  marked  and  valuable  from  being  abso- 
lutely peculiar  to  this  group  of  animals,  consists  in  the  ab- 
dominal pouch  or  marsupium,  from  which  the  name  of  the 
order  is  derived,  and  in  which,  as  in  a  second  womb,  the 
young  are  deposited  upon  their  exclusion  from  the  real 
uterus.  The  period  of  actual  gestation  in  these  animals  is 
of  very  short  duration.  The  production  of  the  young,  as 
compared  with  other  mammals,  may  be  said  to  be  always 
premature  ;  they  are  brought  forth  in  an  almost  fcetal  state, 
but  are  preserved  and  nurtured  by  being  deposited  in  the 
marsupium  or  abdominal  pouch,  with  which  nature  has 
provided  the  female  parqnt  for  their  reception,  and  in  which 
they  continue  to  reside  till  they  have  acquired  sufficient  size 
and  strength  to  go  abroad  and  shift  for  themselves.  Many 
other  singularities  of  form  and  habits  necessarily  result  from 
this  |)ecuUarity  of  physical  structure.    [See  Marsupials.] 

The  animals  which  more  properly  form  the  subject  of  the 
present  article,  the  Perameles  of  naturalists,  and  bandicoots 
of  the  colonists  (a  name  which  properly  belongs  to  the  great 


rat  of  India,  Mus  giganieus^  but  which,  from  a  vague  re- 
semblance in  size  and  appearance,  the  early  coloni&ts  of 
Sydney  applied  to  the  animals  at  present  under  coDsi- 
deration),  tnough  they  agree  in  the  most  prominent  cha- 
racters of  their  dentition  with  some  of  the  marsupials,  and 
in  the  form  of  their  extremities  and  the  number  of  their  toes 
with  others,  yet  differ  essentially  from  all  in  their  habits  and 
economy.  In  the  number,  form,  and  arrangement  of  their 
canine  and  molar  teeth  they  a^ree  in  all  respects  with  the 
opossums  of  America  and  the  dasyures  of  Australia ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  thev  have  two  canines  and  fourteen  molars  in 
each  jaw ;  but  they  differ  widely  in  the  number  of  their 
incisors,  and  in  this  respect  offer  a  unique  combination  which 
is  found  in  no  other  known  genus  of  mammals.  Of  the  in- 
cisor teeth  there  are  ten  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  only  sL\  ia 
the  lower ;  and  the  external  on  each  side,  particularly  in 
the  upper  jaw,  is  insulated,  and  stands  apart  both  from  the 
canine  and  from  the  other  incisors:  it  is  likewise  muih 
larger  than  the  intermediate  incisors,  and  its  form  is  that  of 
an  orrlinary  canine  tooth,  of  which,  indeed,  it  appears  to 
exercise  all  the  functions. 

The  hind  legs  are  considerably  longer  than  the  fore,  and 
the  number  and  form  of  the  toes  are  in  all  respects  similar 
to  those  of  the  kangaroos.  It  was  this  similarity  that  in- 
duced M.  Geoffrey  St  Hilaire  to  suppose  that  the  pace  of  the 
bandicoots  also  resembled  that  of  the  kangaroos.  This,  how- 
ever,  is  far  from  being  the  case ;  the  disproportion  betwet*a 
their  anterior  and  posterior  extremities  is  by  no  means  so 
great  as  to  compel  tne  bandicoots  to  bop  upon  the  bind  Ie<;s 
onlf,  like  the  kangaroos,  though  it  is  certainly  sufllciently 
so  to  prevent  them  from  walking  like  ordinary  quadru})e(ls. 
Their  actual  pace  resembles  that  of  the  hare,  and  consist!)  of 
a  succession  of  leaps  from  the  hind  to  the  fore  feet,  but  it  b 
not  very  rapid«  nor  can  they  maintain  it  for  any  great  length 
of  time.  On  the  fore  feet  there  are  five  toes,  of  which  the 
three  middle  are  long  and  stout,  but  the  lateral  ones  arc  so 
short  that  they  do  not  touch  the  ground,  and  arc  conse- 
quently useless  in  walking,  though  they  may  be  of  great 
s&rvice  in  burrowing.  The  hind  feet  have  but  four  toes 
each,  and  of  these  the  third  is  the  largest  of  all,  whilst  the 
two  internal  are  united  under  the  same  skin,  and  apjiear, 
externally,  like  a  single  toe  armed  with  two  claws,  l^is  is 
precisely  the  arrangement  and  form  which  we  find  in  the 
kangaroos ;   but  the  feet  of  the  bandicoots  differ,  in  bein;; 

Erovided  with  broad  powerful  claws,  which  enable  them  to 
urrow  with  astonishing  facility,  and  to  scratch  up  the 
ground  in  search  of  roots.  They  likewise  differ  from  the 
kangaroos  in  having  a  small  fleshy  tubercle,  in  lieu  of  a 
thumb,  upon  the  hind  feet,  and  in  having  the  last,  or 
ungual  phalange  of  all  the  toes  divided  in  front  by  a  small 
incision,  as  in  the  pangolins  and  ant-eaters,  a  structure 
which  gives  u  much  firmer  attachment  to  the  claw,  and 
vastly  increases  their  power  of  burrowing.  In  other  re- 
spects the  bandicoots  are  chiefly  characterised  by  their  long 
attenuated  muzzles,  short  upright  ears,  lengthened  bodies, 
and  moderate  rat-hke  tails,  which  are  not  prehensile,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  genera  of  this  order,  nor  have  these 
animals  the  power  of  ascending  trees.  With  regard  to  the 
period  of  gestation,  the  number  of  young,  and  the  mode  of 
theur  intrc^uction  into  the  abdominal  pouch  of  the  female 
parent,  we  have  no  observations  particularly  applicable  to 
the  bandicoots.  It  is  only  known  that  they  resemble  the 
other  marsupials  in  the  premature  production  of  their  youn^. 
and  in  nourishing  them  for  some  time  afterwards  in  the 
abdominal  pouch  of  the  mother,  and  that  this  pouch  con- 
tains the  mammary  organs  for  that  purpose. 

Two  species  oqly  have  been  hitherto  satisfactorily  described. 
but  there  are  various  indioations  of  others,  wliich  it  ia  to  be 
hoped  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  observing  these  inte* 
resting  animals  in  their  native  climates  will  soon  make  known. 
The  pretended  species,  described  by  MM*  Quoy  and  Gaimord 
in  the  zoological  part  of  Freycinet's  Voyage^  under  tito 
name  of  Perameles  Bougaintnlliit  is  but  the  young  of  the 
common  bandicoot  {Perameies  nasuia).  Of  the  large  species 
mentioned  bv  the  same  naturalists  aa  having  been  obtained 
in  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  whieh  is  said  to  have  measured 
upwards  of  two  feet  in  length,  we  know  nothing  more  than 
what  is  reported  in  this  scanty  notice;  the  snip^rerk  of 
their  vessel,  the  Uranie,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  the  spe- 
cimen having  prevental  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  fniu 
giving  a  more  detailed  description  of  it.  The  follow  lug 
are  the  only  two  Bpociea  of  wlueh  ve  possess  authentic  dc^ 
scriptions. 


«'!  BiDdlcHil.] 

I.  T't?  long-noted  Bandicoot  {P.  nuMula.  GeolT.  St.  Hi' 
Uirp),  niewured  about  a  foot  and  a.  half  in  length  from  l\w 
cibVDiity  or  the  muizlo  to  tlio  origin  of  the  tail ;  tlie  hcuil 
U  four  inches  lonur,  the  tail  six,  the  hind  legs  also  six,  and 
tlio  fore  lout  only  throe.  The  ear*  are  erect,  poinied,  mid 
•Wf  Mil  wilii  short  bnir ;  Ihe  eyes  are  particularly  small ; 
■lip  Tuui:  nroarkabty  long,  pointed,  and  naked  at  the  exlio- 
Uiilyj  unit  ths  tad  attenuated,  and,  thou i;h  belter  noi end 
viih  hair,  bearing  some  teeerablance  lo  that  or  a  large  rot. 
Tfaii  BTiran  ic  not  used  by  the  bandii-'Wl  lo  support  llic  boily 
in  1  silling  posture,  like  that  of  the  kaniJttnw,  as  has  lieiii 
iun^nod  by  M.  Geoffroy  8l.  Hilnire.  lo  whom  we  owe  ilu.' 
Oil  dearriplion  of  ibis  spcdes  as  well  as  the  eBlnljliahmciil 
of  ihe  preient  genus;  neither  are  the  progreesivo  move- 
nentt  of  tliose  tiniraals  iiuilar  to  those  of  ilie  kangarui}s. 
M  thii  samQ  vroinent  zoologist  conceived,  lh>m  the  runn 
Uut  pTDportions  of  the  cxlreroitics,  thai  ihi'y  might  b>>. 
TW  pace  of  the  Imndii^wl,  as  already  observed,  resemhUs 
UiM  of  our  hares  and  rabbits,  which  certainly  approximati'* 
BuiTBQijncly  to  the  saltigrade  pace  of  (lie  kangaroos,  gerboa-, 
ftiut  liclsray*.  than  any  other  species  of  locomolian  wiili 
Clinch  «c  are  nnquainted :  bo  far  M.  Geoffroy  »  cDnjecIurm 
Wm  well  founded,  and  ha  hee  certainly  good  reasun  in  hi$ 
tiWr^'Btion  tliat  nnalogoUB  structures  rarely  deceive  us  in 
nautiing  upon  Iheir Tunctiona.  The  external  toot  of  the 
fcnt-iiQ*al  bandicoot  is  composed  of  course  hrislly  hair.  \ii 
toluur  very  nevly  resembling  that  of  the  common  rat  f3/"  v 
^■iifliunuil,  vxocpt  that  it  is  of  a  mora  sandy  shade  on  ilic 
I'rpcr  parts  of  Ihe  body,  nndofa  more  door  silvery  while 
t«uwtti;  under  thin  lone  outer  hair  there  is  an  interior  no  r 
of  kifl.  Bsh-ooloured  wool  or  fur,  which  protects  the  nniniiil 
1^*0  llw  cold  and  variations  of  temperature,  for  it  appciu,- 
lu  be  ui  iobabitBOt  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Auslnii;:i. 
pnocipnlly  if  not  exclueively.  The  tail  is  of  a  rather  darker 
«liiuf  than  the  body,  and  the  whole  animal,  except  in  ilu- 
pvultDtth  nnd  poinied  form  of  the  nose,  has  much  iln' 
ffPHrann  of  kn  oMrgrown  rat.  The  form  and  charanci-., 
BlUttoclh  Toulil  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  fed  upon  in- 
MCtstiul other  similar  animal  substances;  and  M. GcolTn'V 
*na  luiaii'inM  that  it  may  use  its  long  snout  for  the  purposi' 
«f  Dolmg  up  ibeenrlh  like  a  pig  in  search  of  worms  and 
KRib*:  iKe  colonists,  however,  alBrm  that  the  handicoiiis 
awBurely  herbivorous  animals,  and  that  the  principal  pari 
w  Uidir  food  consists  of  roots,  which  they  dig  up  with  ilic 
l»»aful  and  sharp  claws  of  their  fura  feet.  In  the  neigli- 
Uiirhuiid  of  human  habitations  tliey  frequently  enter  into 
'w  gnnariee,  and  do  as  much  mischitif  to  the  corn  as  thi- 
ll* and  mice  of  our  own  country.  The  Australians  have, 
tuBTvor,  one  ailvantago  over  the  European  farmora  in  llii~ 
f'tj-wt.— the  b&ndieoot  is  more  easily  excluded  than  iln' 
■U.  liiT  it  cannot,  like  that  destructive  species  of  vermin,  iwi 
"•  irij  Ihroui^h  the  planks  and  limbers,  or  even  lhrou[,'|[ 
iMbnck  Wftlhi  ofthe  buildiu^.  It  is  probably  ftom  this 
Mtnlof  eommittingpc-ttyil^redBtions  upouthe  farra-yard- 
Mid  tfMtiariM,  as  veil  as  mim  iho  general  similarity  of 
ilivlr  (Xtemal  appearance,  that  Ibc  coloniats  of  Nciv  Soutli 
"  «1m  soioeiimas  cmfound  the  hamliconts  with  varion-. 
•IVdisuf  murine  animals  originally  found  in  the  country 
^^i|«i  the  omninon  denomination  of  native  rats  ""■'  "■"■- 
"^  it  it  11  all  inijrobable.  notvithstfuiding  the 
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the  colonists  lo  the  contrarv.  that  M.  Geoffroy'a  conjecture 
as  to  the  insectivorous  habits  of  this  animal  may  be  at 
least  partly  if  not  entirely  true.  The  common  rat.  with 
teeth  much  less  adapted  for  living  upon  flesh  than  those  of 
the  bandicoots,  is  well  known  to  have  decidedly  carnivorous 
propensities ;  and,  as  M.  Geoffroy  very  correctly  observes. 
It  is  seldom  that  Bimloi>ous  forms  of  dentition  fail  to  indicate 
analogous  appetites. 

2.  The  btunt-nnted  Bandicoot  (P.  obcmla,  Geoff.),  first 
described  by  Dr.  Shaw  under  the  names  of  the  jiorcapint 
Opotsum  and  dideljihyi  Obesula,  is  readily  distinguished 
from  the  last  species  by  the  shoriness  and  blunincss  of  its 
anoul,  and  by  the  broad  round  furm  of  iis  cars.  The 
arrangement  of  the  teeth  also  dilTcrs  in  some  degree  from 
that  of  the  long-nosed  bandicoot.  Tho  external  incisors 
are  more  nearly  in  contact  with  Ihe  canines  and  central  in- 
cisors on  each  side  of  them ;  the  molars  immediately  sut^ 
ceeding  the  canines,  and  answering  to  the  false  molars  of 
the  camivora,  are  contiguous  to  one  another  and  of  a  trian- 
gular form  ;  and  tlio  posterior  molars  are  more  llattened  on 
the  crowns.  This  latlcr  character  would  seem  to  intimate 
that  the  preseni  species  was  more  purely  herbivorous  tliati 
the  last,  and  future  observation  may  probably  confirm  this 
conjecture.  The  colour  and  quatily  of  the  hair  and  fur  are 
the  same  as  in  the  long-nosed  bandicoot  The  specimen 
described  and  figured  by  Dr.  Shaw  was  a  young  individual 
about  the  siie  of  a  halfgrown  rat;  that  noticed  by  M. 
Geoffroy,  and  which  the  state  of  its  teeth  sboweil  lo  be  an 
old  animal,  was  more  than  as  large  again,  or  a  little  less  than 
tho  long-nosed  bandicoot.  These  animals  aro  found  both 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  on  the  Australian  continent : 
whether  the  same  species  inhabit  both  these  localities  we 
have  not,  at  present,  the  means  of  determining. 

BANDINELLI,BA'CC10,an  eminent  sculptor,  created 
Bcavaher  hyClement'Vn.andCharle5V.,waa  bom  in  NS7, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- two,  in  15i9.  Benvenuto 
Cellini  speaks  several  limes  of  Bandinclti,  who,  io  bis  age^ 
approached  very  near  to  the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo. 
Michael  Angelo  himself,  though  personally  no  friend  to 
Bandinelli,  spoke  in  praise  of  his  desipis,  adding,  that  his 
execution  of  them  would  have  been,  m  all  probability,  of 
equal  merit,  had  not  avarice  induced  him  lo  aaopt  too  hasty 
and  loose  a  manner.  According  lo  Cellini,  Bandinelli  s 
temper  was  arrogant  and  overbearing.  (Vasari,  torn.  viii. 
p.  65 ;  Benvenuto  Cellini's  Memoirs  ^Himself,  chapters  L 
and  ix.) 

BANDITTI.  This  word,  though  seldom  used  bv  the 
Italians  in  our  sense,  for  '  bands  of  rubbers.*  is  derived  fnim 
the  Italian  verb  bandire,  to  banish  or  put  to  tho  ban, 
whence  the  participle  bandito,  banished  or  outlawed,  and 
the  substantive  bandito,  an  outlawed  man  (plural  banditi), 
or  outlawed  men.  Correctly,  therefore,  the  word  should  not 
be  bandiffi,  but  bandiri.  Tho  term  seems  to  have  been  in- 
troduced into  our  language  at  least  as  early  as  tho  time  of 
Shakspoare,  but  whoever  first  imported  it  and  confined  its 
signiScation  to  robbers,  departed  from  the  original  extensive 
sense  of  the  word,  which  means  a  man  banished  on  any 
account,  as  for  political  delinquencicsor  opinions,  plots,  reli- 
gious notions,  partisanship,  &c.  &c.  Thus,  alter  Danl^  and 
the  GUibellines  were  expelled  from  Florence  by  the  Guelphs, 
they  might  be  called  banditi,  though  they  were  honourable 
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il  writers,  who  form  authority  on  the  subject  of  Italian 
iom.  employ  the  term  banditi  almost  exclusively  in  spcak- 
ig  of  political  exiles.  The  great  Tuscan  dictionary  Delia 
'rusea  gives  esUialo  as  the  synonym  of  6onrfi/o,  and  exitio 
damnalut  as  the  Latin  for  both.  Some  Italion  writers  of 
the  present  day  apply  the  word  as  we  do  to  robbers;  but 
until  recently,  we  do  not  oRen  Qnd  the  term  bandili  so  used 
by  Italian  authors  of  high  authority.  Giannone.  who  at 
the  historian  of  Naples  (the  country  in  which  these  troops 
of  robbers  have  most  abounded  in  all  ages)  had  to  make 
frequent  mention  of  them,  generally,  however,  called  them 
banditi.  But  Giannone  was  neither  a  Tuscan,  nor  a  purist 
in  language.  In  the  south  of  Italy,  the  only  part  of  the 
peninsula  where  such  lawless  associations  have  existed  for 
many  years,  the  robbers  are  popularly  called  briganli,  snd 
never,  by  any  chance,  banditi.  The  French,  during  their 
long  and  sanguinary  warfare  for  the  subjugalion  ofCivIa- 
bria,  called  by  the  name  of  brigands  both  lba?e  who  were 
irofessional  robbers,  and  those  who  were  partisans  of  the 
kturbon  King  of  Naples,  Ferdinand,  whom  the  arms  of  the 
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French  had  driven  out  of  his  continental  dominions  to 
Sicily. 

These  organized  bands  of  robbers  have  been  fostered  in 
Italy  by  the  mountainous  nature  of  e  great  part  of  the 
peninsula,  by  the  division  of  the  country  into  numerous 
small  states,  which  too  often  enabled  the  robbers,  by  crossing 
a  frontier,  to  put  themselves  in  safety,  by  frequent  revo- 
lutions, and  by  weak  governments.    In  modern  days,  how- 
ever, their  excesses  have  almost  been  confined  to  lower 
Italy,  and  the  States  of  the  Church  and  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  regular  or  numerous  bands  of  robbers  have 
been  unknown  in  Upper  Italy,  in  Lombardy,  Piedmont, 
and  Tuscany,  for  many  years.    Their  principal  haunts  in 
recent  times  have  been  the  country  about  the  frontiers  of 
the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  states,  from  the  southern  end  of 
the  Pontine  marshes  to  the  districts  of  Terracina,  Itri,  and 
Fondi ;  and  the  valley  of  the  Ponte  di  Bovino,  a  narrow 
mountain-pass,  through  which  runs  the  high  road  from 
Naples,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  vast  plains  of 
Apulia,  and  the  rich  provinces  of  Bari,  Lecce,  and  the 
Terra  d'Otranto.    In  the  first  of  these  positions  they  were 
beaten  up  and  almost  exterminated  by  the  Austrian  troops 
in  1 823 ;  and  a  little  later  the  valley  of  Bovino  was  wholly 
cleared  of  them.    There  have  been  occasionally  highway 
robberies  since  then,  but  organized  societies  with  their  cap- 
tains, their  lieutenants,  and  chaplains,  have  never  been 
again  formed,  nor  have  we  since  heard  of  any  band  at  all 
like  those  which,  from  1812  to  1823,  exercised  their  calling 
on  a  grand  sc^le,  and  caused  universal  consternation  to 
such  as  had  to  travel  through  the  districts  which  they  fre- 
quented.   The  most  remarkable  Italian  bandit  chiefs  of 
our  times  were  the  three  brothers  Vardnrelli,  and  Don  Giro 
Anicchiarico.    They  were  all  Neapolitans,  and  the  last  of 
them  (Don  Giro)  a  priest,  an  abb6,  and  a  man  of  consider- 
able education,  who  was  accustomed  to  celebrate  mass  to 
his  band,  on  solemn  occasions,  and  who  quoted  Latin  and 
Virgil  in  defences  that  he  sent  in  to  the  judicial  authorities. 
The  history  of  this  priest- robber,  who,  not  contented  with 
being  a  successful  leader  of  banditti,  which  he  was  for  many 
years,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  secret  political  society, 
or  rather  a  series  of  secret  societies,  that  aimed  at  nothing 
less  than  entirely  revolutionizing  the  whole  of  Italy  from 
the  extremity  of  Galabria  to  the  Alps,  and  establishing  a 
federal  republic,  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  authenti- 
cated records  of  modem  times.    It  presents  the  picture  of  a 
state  of  things  which,  were  it  not  supported  by  legal  docu- 
ments, and  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  would  scarcely 
be  credited  to  have  existed  in  a  European  country,  and  only 
a  few  years  ago. 

Those  who  are  curious  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
Don  Giro,  in  particular,  may  refer  to  an  Essay  on  the  Car- 
bonari^ by  the  late  Baron  Bertholdi.  Details  of  other  chiefs 
and  robbers,  with  general  views  of  their  systems,  may  be 
found  in  Travels  in  the  Southern  Provinces  of  the  King- 
dom of  Naples,  by  the  Honourable  Keppel  Craven  ;  Three 
Months  Residence  in  the  Mountains  North-east  of  Rome, 
by  Maria  Graham ;  and  in  the  Lives  of  Celebrated  Banditti, 
by  C.  MacFarlane. 

BANE  or  BENN,  DR.  JAMES,  archdeacon,  afterwards 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews.  In  the  former  station  we  find  him 
A.D,  1319,  when  the  pope  appointed  him  and  certain  other 
ecclesiastics  to  determine  a  aispute  between  the  monastery 
of  Dunfermline  and  the  Bishop  of  Dunblane  respecting 
tithes.  (Connel  On  Tithes,  vol.  i.  p.  82.)  In  1325  he  was 
joined  in  an  embassy  to  France  to  renew  the  league  with 
that  crown,  and  is  then  called  *  Jacobus  Bene,  archidiacouus 
Sli.  AndresB,  et  legum  professor,* 

We  are  told  that  the  canon  law  was  not  introduced  into 
Scotland  till  the  year  1242 ;  and  the  learned  author  of  the 
Life  of  Melville  (vol  i.  p.  211)  says,  that  '  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  century  no  university  existed  in 
Scotland,  and  the  youth  who  were  desirous  of  obtaining  a  libe- 
ral education  were  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  it  abroad.* 
We  are  disposed  to  question  the  accuracy  of  both  these 
opinions.  The  mere  probabilities  of  the  case  appear  to  be 
against  them ;  and  the  facts  we  shall  now  mention  raise 
the  e^idence  to  a  higher  degree  than  probability.  Hector 
Boethius  states  expressly  that  a  university  was  founded  at 
Aberdeen  for  theology  and  the  laws,  by  Edward,  bishop  of 
that  see,  a.d.  1167.  Keith*s  Catalogue  of  Bishops  is  incom- 
plete at  that  date,  and  does  not  clearly  show  the  existence 
of  Bishop  Edward ;  but  had  Keith,  as  he  promised  to  do, 
annexed  to  his  work  the  bull  of  confirmation  by  Pope  Adrian 


IV.,  on  the  translation  of  the  see  of  Mortlicfa  to  Aberdeen, 
in  1157,  it  would  have  been  seen  that  the  buU  was  granted 
to  Bishop  Edward.   (See  Connel  On  Tithes,  vol.  i.  p.  59.) 
And  in  the  decretal  letters  from  Pope  Innocent  IIL,  which 
appear  Decret.  Greg.  lib.  liL  tit  49,  c.  6,  to  the  Kin^  uf 
Scots,  and  lib.  iii.  tit.  24,  c  9,  lib.  iv.  tit.  SO,  c,  6,  snd  lib.  v. 
tiL  39,  c.  28,  to  the  bishop,  arcbdeaoon,  and  abbot  of  St. 
Andrews  respectively,  there  are  distinct  references  to  the 
canons.    Wo  find  also  that  Bishop  Alexander  de  Kynyn- 
mond,  who  ruled  the  see  of  Aberdeen  firom  1357,  did,  sj^ree- 
ably  to  what  seems  to  have  been  the  common  practice  of  the 
place,  teach  the  civil  and  canon  laws  on  ferial  days ;  and, 
as  above  noticed,  we  have  Archdeacon  Bane  *  legum  pro-' 
fessor*  nearly  a  century  prior  to  Bishop  Wardlaw's  foun- 
dation at  St.  Andrews,  which  yet  Dr.  M'Crie  re^nls  u 
the  earliest  academical  institution  in  Scotland.    The  truth, 
however,  seems  to  be,  that  Bishop  Wardlaw  of  St.  An- 
drews, and  Bishop  Elphinstone  of  Aberdeen,  only  enlarged 
the  circle  of  the  sciences  taught  in  those  cities,  and,  by  the 
regal  and  papal  grants  which  they  obtained,  gave  unity  and 
influence  to  the  university  labours.     Accor£ngly,  thou{;h 
the  papal  confirmation  of  the  university  of  St.'Andiewi 
was  obtained  only  in  1413,  yet  that  same  year  no  less  than 
thirteen  persons  were  made  Bachelors  of  Arts  (M*Crie  s 
Melville,  vol.  i.  p.  212),  though  an  interval  of  but  two  yean 
had  passed  since  Wardlaw's  first  foundation ;  and  in  UM 
seven  of  the  above  bachelors  were  made  Masters  of  Art«. 
{!d.  ib.)    For  upwards  of  a  century  after  that  time  the  con- 
gregations of  the  university  were  held,  as  they  probably  bad 
previously  been,  in  the  Augustine  priory  of  St.  Andrews,  no 
college  buildings  having  been  at  first  contemplated  for  tt.c 
university  of  St.  Andrews,  any  more  than  fi>r  that  of  Glasgow, 
or  indeed  many  other  universities,  not  excepting  that  uf 
Paris,  the  great  prototype  of  those  institutions. 

In  1 328  Bane  was  chosen  Bishop  of  St  Andrews  by  free 
election  of  the  canons ;  but  being  himself  at  the  court  if 
Rome  at  the  time,  he  obtained  the  episcopate  by  the  colla- 
tion of  Pope  John  XXIL,  before  an  account  of  the  election 
arrived.  He  was  bishop  in  1329,  and  that  year,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  sum  of  200  marks,  he  granted  a  charter 
of  favour  and  protection,  with  a  general  acknowledgment 
of  existing  immunities,  to  the  priory  of  Coldingham.  (Chal- 
mers's Caledotda,  vol.  ii.  p.  326.)  In  1331  he  »et  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  Kin^  David  II.,  and  was  soon  affter 
constituted  Lord  Chamberlam  of  Scotland, —then  an  officer 
of  ^at  importance,  and  vested  with  large  powers  both 
ministerial  and  judicial.  He  died  22nd  September,  1332, 
at  Bruges,  whither  he  had  fled  ou  the  success  of  Edward 
Baliol,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of  Eckshot. 

BANFF,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  and  always  pro- 
nounced, BAMFF,  a  royal  burgh  and  the  chief  town  of  the 
county  of  BanflT,  in  Scotland,  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Deveron,  near  the  entrance  of  that 
river  into  the  Morav  Frith.  It  is  125  miles  nearly  due  north 
of  Edinburgh,  and  39  N.W.  of  Aberdeen.  The  distance 
from  Edinburgh  by  the  road  is  165  miles,  and  from  Aber- 
deen 45.  With  the  latter  town  it  carnes  on  an  extensive 
Jitercourse.  Banff  is  generally  admired  by  strangers  for  tlie 
neatness  of  its  appearance.  It  has  several  well-built  streets, 
which,  though  somewhat  antiquated  in  their  style  of  building. 
are  remarkable  for  their  cleanness.  It  vras  erected  into  a  royal 
burgh  in  the  year  13  72  by  Robert  II.  The  priviteges  which 
were  granted  to  it  by  that  Kin^  were  confirmed  by  James  VI. 
and  Charles  II.  The  tradition  that  the  place  was  made  a 
royal  burgh  by  Canmore,  being  unsupported  by  evidence  of 
any  kind,  is  discredited  by  the  more  intelligent  inhabitants. 
It  had  once  a  castle  of  considerable  importance,  the  remains 
of  which  still  exist  It  was  a  oonstabular}*,  long  under  the 
hereditary  government  of  the  family  of  Buchan.  There 
was  also  in  the  town  a  convent  of  Carmelites,  or  White 
Friars;  the  rents,  place,  and  lands  whereof  were  annext'd 
to  the  old  college  of  Aberdeen  by  King  James  VI.  in  161 7. 

Over  the  Deveron  there  is  a  beautiful  stone  bridge  of 
seven  arches.  The  bridge  commands  a  somewhat  exten>ivc 
and  most  delightful  view,  embracing  Duff  House,  tiie  si  at 
of  the  Eari  of  Fife,  which  rises  out  of  a  beautiful  green 
park  surrounded  by  a  forest  of  trees.  Banff  has  a  very 
handsome  church,  built  in  1790,  which  accommodates  from 
1500  to  1800  persons.  The  Episcopalians,  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  Secedera  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  tb' 
Wesloyan  Methodists,  and  tlie  Independents,  have  se^e 
rally  places  of  worship,  but  none  of  tnese  sects  are  nume 
rous.    The  town  house,  which  was  built  in  1 798,  has  a  band 
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some  spire.  In  the  same  year  a  new  prison  was  erected, 
agiieeably  to  the  principles  of  Howard.  There  is  an  ex- 
eeilent  academy  in  Banff,  supported  by  the  fiinds  of  the 
bur^h,  in  whioh  e%iery  elementary  bfaneh  of  edneation  is 
taught.  There  are  also'  s^ve^al'prlva^  sdiools,  among 
vhich  are  two  female  boapdin»-8ohoold;  • '  Some  years  since 
a  scientifie  institaiion  was  ^mked,  n^ii^h,  oonsidering  the 
extent  of  the  place,  has  be^n-  remarkab^  prosperous.  The 
harbour  of  Baiiff  is  so  bail  as  to  prevent  many  vessels  from 
entering  it,  and  this  cirtiumstaAee;  consequently,  is  much 
a^inst  the  prospority  of  the  place.  The  principal  exports 
consist  of  com,  oaltle^  salmon,  and  henings.  The  heiting- 
fishing  for  Ihe  last  few  years  has  been  carried  on  to  a  great 
exten  t,  and  on  the  w  hole  with  success.  The  manufUotures  of 
BanlF  are  odnftned  to  tbnead,  linen,  stockings,  soap,  and 
leatlier.  There  are  also  fbnr  branch  banking  establish- 
ments. It  has  scvortil  libraries,  of  some  extent  and  Taiue, 
belonging  to  various  societies.  Banff  has  a  \veekly  mar* 
ket  on  Friday,  and  fotir  annual  fairs.  Like  mosit  other 
towns  in  the  noith  of  Scotland,  it  suffered  severely  from  the 
destructive  floods  of  Augtist,  1820.  Part  of  the  town,  by 
the  overflowing  of  the  Deveron,  was  ftlled  with  water  to  the 
height  of  fonr  or  five  feet.  Several  of  tlie  houses  were 
undermined  and  carried  away,  and  serious  damage  was 
done  to  various  descriptions  of  property.  In  one  of  the 
streets,  three  of  the  horses  Which  were  running  in  the 
royal  mail  were  drowned  wtiite  aftempthig  to  got  through 
the  water.  The  lower  gromids  around  the- mansion  of  the 
£arl  of  Fife  were  covert  with  crater  to  the  depth  of  four- 
teen feet. 

Like  all  other  Scottish  royal  burghs,  the  town  council, 
which  consists  of  seventeen  individuals,  wa^  formerly  self- 
elected,  and  they,  in  conjtinction  ^th  tlie  town  councils 
of  Elgin,  Cullen,  Inverury,  and  Kintom,  had  the  right  of 
electing  a  member  to  serve  in  parilamerrt  The  election 
took  place  in  each  of  the  towns  in  rotation.  Since  the 
passing  of  tho  Burgh  Reform  Bill,  the  town  coanoil,  a^  in 
the  other  royal  burghs  included  in  that  act,  are  elected  by 
the  10/.  electors,  quali^d  under  tho  statute,  and  the  pro- 
vost and  four  magistrafes  by  ti\e  council.  By  the  Reform 
Act,  the  neighlwuring  toxtn  of  Macduff  has  been  incor- 
porated with  Banff,  and  both  mndfr  one  burgh,  in  the  election 
of  a  member  of  parliament.  Their  tmited  constituencv  is 
under  200.  Peterhead,  by  the  same  act,  has  been  added 
to  the  Banff  d1strk*t  of  burghs.  Itt  1831  the  population  of 
the  town  and  parish  was  97 1 1 . 

The  number  of  vessels  registered  at  Banff  is  twenty-four, 
of  which  seven  aie  schooners,  antl  the  rest  sloops  or  smacks. 
The  tonnage  varies  from  16  to  105.  (See  Innes's  TVrftf 
Tabieg  for  1834.)  The  Banff  and  I^ndon  Shipping  Com- 
pany have  three  smacks,  with  excel  lent  acconrmodation  for 
passengers,  which  sail  regularly  between  Banff  and  London. 
(Pennants  Tour  thrau^h  Scdtlattdf  Cordtner's  Anti- 
qttities  of  North  Britain;  Sir  John  Sinclair s  General 
Repryrt  qf  Scotland;  Buchanan's  History  of  Scotlattd ; 
Population  Reports ;  Boundary  Reports.) 

BANFFSHIRE,  a  county  hi  the  north  of  Scotland,  com- 
prehending the  districts  of  Strathdovem,  Boynie,  Enzie, 
Strathaven,  Balvenie,  and  part  of  Buchan.    It  was  a  sheriff- 
dom at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  King  David  I.     It  lies 
on  a  long  slope  between  a  range  of  the  Grampian  Hills  and 
the  Moray  Frith.    It  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  south-east 
by  Aberdeenshhe,  on  the  west  by  Morayshire,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  Moray  Frith.    Its  len  gth ,  from  east  to  west,  has 
been  variously  stated.    According  to  the  latest  and  most 
accurate  measurement,  that  part  of  the  county  which  is 
bounded  by  the  sea  is  thirty-four  miles  m  length ;  from  its 
northern  boundary  to  the  head  of  Glen  Avon,  where  the 
county  is  sharpened  to  a  point,  it  measures  fifty  miles. 
Banffshire  contains  647  square  miles,  or,  exclusive  of  a  small 
space  covered  with  water,  412,800  English  acres.    The  face 
of  the  country  is  agreeably  diversified  with  hills  and  dales, 
woods  and  rivers.    For  about  thirty  miles  along  the  coast, 
the  soil,  which  chiefly  consists  of  sand  and  loam,  is  excel- 
lent, and  produces  heavy  crops.    The  coast  is  mostly  rocky, 
but  not  high.    It  is  impossible,  from  the  irregularity  of 
the  hills  and  mountains,  to  say  how  far  inland  the  good 
soil  aloug  the  coast  generally  runs.    It  varies-  from  two 
or  three  to  seven  or  eight  miles.    Here  the  land  is  in  a  state 
of  the  highest  cultivation.    The  southern  part  of  the  country 
is  mostly  mountainous,  and  is  consequently  pastoral  rather 
than  agricultural.    Even  here,  however,  there  are  many 
beautiful  and  fertile  valleys.    In  the  upper  or  hilly  districts 


there  are  large  tracts  of  land  peculiarly  adapted  for  grazing. 
These  are  for  tho  most  part  well  sheltered  with  natural 
wood,  and  abundantly  watered  by  the  rivers  and  streams 
with  which  the  county  abounds.  The  Spey,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  rivers  in  Scotland,  and  the  most  rapid,  runs  along 
its  western  boundaries,  and  the  Deveron  waters  its  eastcm 
confines.  The  Avon,  a  branch  of  the  Spey,  rises  in  Loch 
Avon,  in  the  extreme  south-western  angle  of  this  county. 
[See  Avon.]  In  some  parts  of  Bani&hire,  particularly  in  the 
mountainous  districts,  the  seenery  is  remarkably  picturesque. 

Some  of  the  mountains  in  Banffshire  are  among  the  high- 
est in  Great  Britain.  Of  these  the  principal  are  Cairn* 
gorm,  which  is  4080  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  Bel- 
rinnes,  which  is  2747  feet  high ;  and  Knockhill,  the  Buck  of 
Cabrach,  and  Corryhabie,  wnich  are  severally  about  2500. 
Several  of  the  mountains  are  covered  on  theu*  tops  with  re- 
gular beds  of  moss,  containing  the  remains  of  trees,  plants, 
and  vegetables.  There  are  others  whose  summits  of  granito 
pn>tru(&  through  thick  beds  of  gneiss,  which  passes  into  mica- 
slate.  The  most  common  rocks  in  the  county  are  granite, 
gneiss,  graywacke,  graywacke-slate,  quartz,  sienite,  old  red 
sandstone,  mica-slate,  clay-slate,  freestone,  and  limestone  of 
recent  formation.  At  Portsoy,  near  tlie  coast,  is  a  bed  of 
serpentine,  generally  called  Portsoy  marble.  There  is  also  a 
species  of  granite  in  the  same  place,  which,  when  polished, 
exhibits  various  figures,  some  of  them  fancifully  supposed  to 
rcjiemble  Arabic  and  Hebrew  characters.  In  several  parts 
of  the  county,  lead,  iron,  and  other  minerals  have  been  dis- 
covered, but  in  no  instance  have  they  been  worked.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ketth  there  is  a  vein  of  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony imbedded  in  fluor  spar ;  and  about  a  mile  westward  of 
Banff  is  a  bed  of  blue  clay  containing  various  organic  remains. 
Fossil  fish,  or  ichthyolites,  imbedd^  in  nodules,  have  lately 
been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Banff.  Rock  crys* 
tals  and  topazes  are  found  on  Cairngorm.  They  were  for- 
merly much  sought  after,  and  brought  a  high  price ;  but  of 
late  years  similar  stones  have  been  imported  from  Brazil, 
where  they  are  so  abundant  as  to  enable  the  merchants  who 
import  them  to  sell  them  at  a  hundredth  part  of  the  price 
often  given  by  lapidaries  for  those  found  on  Cairngorm. 
Hones  or  whetstones  are  procured  in  Balvenie.  • 

Tlie  principal  towns  in  the  coimty  are  Banff,  the  capital ; 
Cullen,  a  royal  burgh ;  Keith,  Newmill,  Dufftown,  Gar- 
denstown,  Portsoy,  Buckie,  and  Macduff.  The  population 
of  these  places  varies  from  1000  to  3000.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  county  in  Scotland,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  that  has  so 
many  towns  and  villages.  Hence  the  10/.  voters  in  the 
election  of  a  county  member  arc  very  numerous. 

The  manufactures  in  Banffshire  are  incvonsiderable.  The 
principal  are  weaving,  bleaching,  flax-dressing,  tanning, 
and  distilling.  The  last  branch  of  industry  has,  for  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years,  been  carried  on  to  a  veryconsider- 
able  extent,  and  on  the  whole  with  fair  profits.  The  00080* 
quence  has  been  the  almost  entire  suppression  of  smuggling, 
which  had  been  previously  very  general  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  the  country. 

The  salmon-fishing  is  carried  on  successfully  in  the  rivers 
Deveron  and  Spey,  but  especially  in  the  latter.  The  revenue 
derived  from  the  salmon-fishing  in  the  Spey  is  8000/.  per 
annum ;  that  derived  from  the  fishing  in  the  Deveron  is 
2000/.  For  many  years  past  considerable  quantities  have 
been  exported,  chiefly  to  the  London  market.  The  herring- 
fishing  is  now  carried  on  along  the  coast  on  a  large  scale. 
In  1815  there  were  only  two  boats,  of  fifteen  tons  each, 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  business ;  but  for  some  yeara 
past  the  number  of  boats  of  the  above  tonnage  has  \'aried 
from  400  to  500.  Perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  Wick, 
none  of  the  stations  in  the  north  of  Soolland  have  proved  so 
favourable  for  the  herring-fisliing  as  those  in  the  county  o« 
Banff.  In  several  instances,  along  the  coast  of  Banffshire, 
this  branch  of  industry  has  been  prosecuted  with  great  suc- 
cess ;  while  at  every  other  statiou  farther  north  there  haa 
been  a  complete  failure.  The  quantity  of  herrings  taken 
in  this  county  in  1826  was  computed  to  be  wwth  100,000/. 

The  shipping  trade  is  considerable  for  the  extent  of  tho 
county.  It  is  chiefly  carried  on  at  the  ports  of  Banff;  Mac- 
duff, Portsoy,  and  Gardenston.  The  exports  principally 
consist  of  grain,  meal,  black  cattle*  swine,  and  other  live 
stock.  The  imports  are,  for  the  most  part,  timber,  coals, 
iron,  &c.  The  exporU  of  grain  have  of  late  years  been 
considerable.  In  the  year  ending  June,  1831,  the  quan- 
tity shipped  for  the  London  market  alone  was  66,000 
quarters. 
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Agriculture  is,  in  general,  conducted  on  the  most  approved 
principles  in  Banffiihire.  The  Farmers*  Society,  which  has 
now  been  in  existence  for  many  years,  has  contributed  much 
to  the  improved  system  of  farming.  In  the  lower  districts 
of  the  county  the  fields  are  well  laid  out,  and  abundantly 
manured.  Some  years  ago  the  favourite  manure  was  a  mix- 
ture of  lime  and  bone-dust ;  but  the  latter  commodity  having 
of  late  become  scarce  and  dear,  the  farmers  were  led  to  re- 
sort to  some  other  kinds  of  manure.  From  the  success  of 
some  experiments  which  have  just  been  made,  it  is  believed 
that  kelp,  after  undergoing  a  certain  preparatory  process, 
will  be  found  an  excellent  substitute.  The  fields,  on  most 
of  the  large  farms,  are  enclosed  either  with  hedges  or  stone 
dykes,  but  generally  the  latter.  Wheat,  barley,  bear,  and 
oats  are  the  kinds  of  grain  chiefly  grown.  The  quantity  of 
land  which  yet  remains  to  be  brought  under  culture  is  very 
considerable :  its  proportion  to  the  cultivated  land  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Some  of  those  best  acquainted 
with  the  county  are  of  opinion  that  one-half  of  it  has  not  vet 
been  brousht  under  the  plough.  A  very  large  portion  of  this 
waste  land  could  never,  owing  to  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  be 
cultivated  with  profit ;  but  there  are  very  large  tracts  which 
would  amply  repay  the  capital  embarked  in  bringing  them 
into  cultivation.  The  spirit  of  agricultural  enterprise  has 
extended  itself  so  rapidly  of  late,  wat  the  quantity  of  arable 
land  is  nearly  double  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  All 
the  farms  which  are  of  any  extent  are  under  a  regular 
notation  of  cropping.  The  average  size  is  from  100  to  200 
arable  acres,  with  a  certain  Quantity  of  moorland  or  pasture, 
which  varies  according  to  the  part  of  the  county  in  which 
the  farms  are  situated.  In  the  district  along  the  sea-ooast 
there  is  very  little  moorland  or  pasture ;  but  on  a  farm  in 
the  mountainous  parts*  the  uncultivated  land  which  is 
capable  of  cultivation  is  often  nearly  as  large  as  the  arable 
land  itself.  The  rent  per  acre  is,  on  an  average,  about 
twenty-two  shillings.  The  leases  are  generally,  as  is  the 
case  throughout  the  north  of  Scotland,  for  a  term  of  nineteen 
years.  A  few  individuals  hold  their  leases  for  life.  The 
cattle  and  stock  of  every  kind  are  of  the  best  breeds  that  can 
be  procured. 
.  The  lands  in  the  county  are  almost  all  under  entail,  which 
greatly  interferes  with  its  improvement.  The  principal 
proprietors  are  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  the  Karl  of  Seafield, 
and  the  Earl  of  Fife. 

The  climate  is  variable.  Along  the  coast  it  is  dry  and 
genial,  and  the  crops  consequently  ripen  well;  but  in 
8ie  mountainous  disUicts  the  climate  is  cold  and  humid, 
and  the  harvest  in  those  parts  is  therefore  late.  It  is  con- 
sidered an  early  season  when  the  harvest  is  completed  in 
the  upper  districts  by  the  middle  of  October. 

In  the  Enzie,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  county,  the 
great  body  of  the  population  are  Roman  Catholics;  but 
taking  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  generally,  perhaps  a 
fourth  part  of  them  do  not  belong  to  that  persuasion.  In 
some  of  the  upper  districts  the  Gaelic  language  is  spoken, 
but  not  generally. 

Along  the  sea-coast,  which  is  much  indented,  and  has 
generally  a  bold  and  precipitous  character,  the  inhabitants 
are  well  supplied  with  coals ;  but  the  expense  of  inland 
carriage  puts  it  beyond  the  means  of  the  population  in  the 
higher  districts  to  procure  this  species  oi  fuel:  they  are 
consequently  obliged  to  use  peat 

In  Banffshire  there  are  numerous  noblemen's  and  gentle- 
men's seats.  The  principal  are,  Gordon  Castle,  andGlen- 
flddich,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon ;  Duff  House, 
Rothiemay,  and  Balvenie  Castle,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Fife  (this  last  belonged  to  a  family  of  Douglas) ;  Banff 
Castle,  Cullen  House,  and  Raunas,  the  property  of  the 
Earl  of  Seafield ;  Birkenbog  and  Forglen  Castle,  belong- 
ing to  Sir  George  Abercromby,  Bart. ;  and  the  Castle  of 
Boharm,  one  of  the  castles  of  the  powerful  familv  of  De 
Moravia ;  the  elder  branch,  having  conquered  Sutherland, 
became  earls  of  that  name,  from  whom  the  present  Duchess- 
Countess  of  Sutherland  is  lineally  descended  :  it  is  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  Maodonald  Grant.  Some  of  these  are  mag- 
nificent mansions,  and  their  appearance  is  greatly  improv^ 
by  the  beautiful  parks  and  plantations  with  which  they  are 
surrounded. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  are  very  numerous  in  Banff- 
shire. Near  Cullen  are  the  ruins  of  the  antient  Castle  of 
Findlater,  which  stood  on  a  high  rock  projecting  intr  the 
sea.  It  was  seized,  some  time  in  the  fifteenth  centu  y,  by 
the  Gordon  family,  but  was  restored,  in  1562,  to  its  rightful 


proprietors,  by  Queen  Mary,  There  are  trteei  of  othec 
castles  at  Deskford,  Galval,  Balvenie,  &c.  The  cburcbet 
of  Mortlioh  and  of  Gramrie  are  also  remarkable  on  sccoont 
of  their  antiquity,  Mortlich  was,  for  about  a  century,  the 
seat  of  a  bishop ;  but  King  David  I.  translated  the  episooinl 
see  to  Old  Aberdeen,  and,  as  it  was  formerly  poor  and  ill 
provided,  conferred  on  it  manv  lands.  The  church  of  Gamrio 
is  called '  the  Kirk  of  Skulls,  from  the  oircumitance  of  Uie 
bones  of  the  Norsemen  who  fell  in  battle  on  an  adjoining 
field,  called  *  Bloody  Pots,'  having  been  buUt  into  its  walk 
Though  this  church  was  erected  in  the  year  1010,  it  con- 
tinued to  be  used  as  the  parish  place  of  worship  till  1830,  a 
period  of  820  years. 

There  are  several  cairns  or  tumuli  in  the  county.  These 
were  the  places  of  interment  of  the  antient  Caledonian&, 
and  also  of  the  Norsemen ;  for  they  were  common  to  both 
nations.  *  About  seventy  years  since  a  very  remarkable 
cairn  was  destroyed  at  Kilhillock.  It  was  sixty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  sixteen  in  height.  On  breaking  open  the 
cairn,  a  stone  coffin  was  found,  which  contained  me  skeleton 
of  a  human  body,  quite  complete,  lying  at  full  length. 
Beside  the  skeleton  was  a  deer*s  horn,  which  Pennant 
conjectures  to  have  been  svmbolical  of  the  favourite  amuse- 
ment of  the  deceased.  There  is  a  number  of  cairns  on 
the  Cotton  Hill,  which  some  antiquarians  think  were  erected 
in  memory  of  the  Scots  who  were  slain  in  the  battle  vith 
the  Danes  which,  according  to  Kuchanan,  was  fought 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  which  the  Norsemen  were 
completely  defeated  by  Indulf,  King  of  Scotland.  Many 
other  places  in  the  county  are  pointed  out  at  which  im- 
portant battles  were  fought  between  the  Scoiii  and  N<^m> 
men  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries ;  at  which  period 
the  shores  of  the  Moray  Frith  were  constantly  infested  by 
these  northern  adventurers. 

Banfishire  has  given  birth  to  a  number  of  distinguished 
men.  Archbishop  Sharp  was  born  within  a  mile  of  the 
capital  of  the  county,  where  his  ancestors  had  resided  for 
some  centuries.  George  Baird  of  Auchmeddan,  who,  as 
sheriff  of  the  county,  distinguished  himself  in  the  time  of 
the  Covenanters ;  Thomas  Huddiman,  the  grammarian ; 
Walter  Goodall,  the  welUknown  defendier  of  Queen  Mar) ; 
and  James  Ferguson,  the  astronomer*  were  all  bom  in  the 
county  of  Banff. 

Banffshire  is  divided  into  twenty-four  parishes,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  schoolmaster,  church,  and  clergyman. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  county  formerly  bebnged  to  the 
rich  and  extensive  province  of  Moray.  Part  of  it  is  now  in 
the  synod  of  Moray,  and  the  remainder  belongs  to  the  synod 
of  Aberdeen. 

The  parochial  schoolmasters  of  Banffshire,  with  those  of 
the  adjoining  counties  of  Elgin  and  Aberdeen,  have  lately 
had  an  unexpected  addition  of  nearly  30/.  per  annum  made 
to  their  incomes  by  the  bequest  of  the  late  James  Dick,  of 
London.  This  gentleman,  having  been  born  in  the  county 
of  Elgin,  partly  educated  in  the  county  of  Banff,  and  partly 
in  that  of  Aberdeen,  and  having,  entirely  through  the  means 
of  his  education,  raised  himself  from  the  most  humble  cur- 
cumstances  to  opulence,  left  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  at  his 
death  in  1827,  to  the  parochial  schoolmasters  of  these  three 
counties.  The  amount  of  the  bequest  was  1 30,000/.,  which, 
in  terms  of  the  deceased's  will,  has  been  invested  in  the 
funds  for  the  purposes  mentioned.  The  parochial  school- 
masters of  these  counties  are  consequently  better  provided 
for  than  those  of  any  other  county  in  Scotland.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  this  bequest  will»  in  its  consequencest 
be  advantageous  or  otherwise. 

The  gross  rent  of  Banffshire,  according  to  the  assessment 
in  1811  for  the  property-tax,  was,  for  land.  79,396/.  St.  4(i., 
and  for  houses,  5514/.  2s.  The  county  sends  a  menaber  to 
Parliament  Previous  to  the  Reform  BiU,  the  right  of 
election  was  vested  in  51  freeholders.  The  constituency  i« 
now  about  400.  In  1831  the  population  was  48,604,  of 
whom  22,743  were  males,  and  25,816  were  females.  This 
population  was  an  increase  of  5000  since  1821,  and  of  nearly 
12,000  since  1811.  Previous  to  this  last  date,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  county  was,  for  many  years,  almost  stationary 
in  amount. 

The  county  of  Banff  was  one  of  the  few  Scottish  shirei^ 
the  sheriffship  of  which  had  not  become  wholly  hereditary 
at  the  date  of  the  Jurisdiction  Act  The  first  sberilTancr 
hat  time  was  Mr.  Robert  Pringle  of  Edgefield.  He  con- 
tinued in  office  till  1 754.  when,  l^ing  made  a  lord  of  session. 
he  was  succeeded  by  Mr,  David  Ross  of  AnkerviUei  who 
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also  Wfts  ultimately  raited  to  the  bench  of  the  same  court 
For  the  last  seventy  yean  the  sheriffship  of  the  county  has 
been  in  the  family  of  Urquhart  of  Meldrum,  the  present 
sheriff  hnving,  in  1784,  succeeded  his  father,  who  was 
twenty  years  in  the  office. 

(Buchanan's  History  qf  Scotland ;  Guthrie^s  History  qf 
Scotland;  Pennants  Tour;  Doujglas's  Journey  through 
the  North  of  Scotland;  Sbaw*s  History  of  the  Province  of 
Mijray ;  Sir  John  Sinclair's  General  Report  of  Scotland; 
Rev.  Charles  Cordiner's  Antiquities  of  North  Britain; 
Beauties  qf  Scotland;  Parliamentary  Returns,  &c.) 

BANGALORE,  or  BANGALURA,  an  important  forti- 
fi«l  town  in  the  territory  of  the  Rajah  of  Mysore,  situated 
in  12°  57'  N.  lat.,  77°  38^  E.  long.  This  city  was  founded 
during  the  reign  of  Hyder  Ali,  the  Mohammedan  sovereign 
of  Mysore,  and  during  the  continuance  of  his  judicious  go- 
vernment it  became  a  place  of  considerable  importance, 
enjoying  an  extensive  trade  and  containing  numerous 
manufactures.  As  a  fortress,  Bangalore  was  a  place  of 
Mine  strength.  The  fortifications  were  regular,  and  con- 
structed of  solid  materials,  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch  cut 
in  the  solid  rock,  and  by  a  spacious  glacis.  The  fort  is  now 
in  ruins,  having  been  destroyed  by  Tippoo  Sultan  after  he 
found  it  incapable  of  resistingthe  scientific  and  impetuous 
attacks  of  European  troops.  The  only  good  building  within 
the  walls  of  the  fortress  was  the  palace,  or  mahal.  This, 
although  built  of  mud,  was  not  witliout  some  degree  oi  mag- 
nificence. It  has  lately  served  as  quarters  for  the  officers  of 
an  European  regiment.  The  ruins  of  the  mud  wall  that 
enclosed  the  small  village  which  occupied  the  place  before 
Hyder  founded  the  city  of  Bangalore  are  still  visible  in  the 
centre  of  the  fort.  The  town  is  built  about  two  miles  from 
the  fortifieationB. 

The  decline  of  its  prosperity  began  during  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Tippoo,  who,  being  unfriendly  to  the  govern* 
raonts  at  Arcot  and  Hyderabad,  prohibited  his  subjects  at 
Bnnsalore  |fh>m  mainlining  any  commercial  intercourse 
with  those' places.  He  afterwards  sent  large  quantities  of 
ff>A§  to  Bangalore,  and  these  he  forced  the  merchants  to 
purchase  at  high  prices,  by  which  oppressions  he  caused 
iinny  of  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants  to  leave  the  city.  In 
1791  l^rd  Comwallis  took  the  fort  of  Bangalore  by  assault, 
Rt)(l  the  town  was  on  that  occasion  plundered  by  the  soldiers. 
AVhen«  shortly  after,  the  English  withdrew,  Tippoo  encou- 
need  many  of  those  inhabitants  to  return,  whom,  by  his 
oppessions,  he  had  previously  driven  away,  promising  them 
privileges  and  protection ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  succeeded 
in  this  object  than  he  surrounded  the  town  with  his  troops, 
nn«l,  under  the  pretence  that  the  inhabitants  had  been 
fni'ndly  to  tho  English,  he  laid  them  under  such  heavy 
contributions,  that  even  the  women  were  obliged  to  part 
with  their  moat  trifling  ornaments. 

After  the  death  of  Tippoo,  when  the  territory  of  Mysore 
was  placed,  by  the  East  India  Company,  uncler  the  now 
n  iiming  Hindu  Rajah  or  Curtur,  Krishna,  then  a  minor, 
and  with  whoee  government  the  Company  entered  into  a 
Ki>i>sidiary  treaty,  the  population  again  increased,  merchants 
t1  )oked  to  it  ftom  all  quarters,  and  its  manufactures  revived 
through  the  confidence  inspired  by  the  protection  of  the 
British  government. 

The  town  contains  a  large  proportion  of  good- sized  houses. 
The  whole  of  the  buildings  are  composed  of  the  red  earth  of 
the  country,  and  covered  with  tiles.  Adjoining  the  town  are 
extensive  gardens,  made  by  Hyder  and  Tippoo.  These 
smlens  are  divided  into  square  plots  separated  by  walks, 
the  sides  of  which  are  ornamented  by  fine  cypress  trees. 
The  plots  are  mostly  filled  with  herbs  and  fruit  trees,  a  se- 
parate square  being  allotted  for  each  kind  of  plant.  Thus, 
one  plot  is  filled  wiUi  rose-trees,  another  with  pomegranates, 
Aiid  so  forth.  In  some  partn  of  the  garden  laid  out  under 
the  orders  of  Tippoo,  tne  surface  is  nearly  covered  with 
tnnonry,  leaving  only  spaces  through  which  the  trees  are 
a.uived  to  grow.  The  cypress  and  vine  grow  luxuriantly  in 
^ht"  climate  of  Bangalore,  and  the  apple  and  peach  both  bear 
I^'Uit.  It  is  thought  that  the  olive,  and  other  plants  of  the 
I'^^iint,  would  succeed  in  this  spot,  which,  from  its  elevated 
r  '^itign  (nearly  3000  fiset  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  enjoys 
^  temperate  climate.  For  the  same  reason,  invalids  are 
A'^rustomed  to  repair  to  Bangalore  from  other  parts  of  the 
^>uth  of  Hindustan,  and,  except  in  very  severe  cases,  derive 
T.\mi>st  certain  benefit  from  the  change. 

The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Hindus ;  but  many  Moham* 
^<!<ians,  some  members  of  whose  families  were  attached  to 


the  service  of  the  late  sultans,  continue  to  reside  in  the 
town,  where  they  are  one  after  another  betaking  themselves 
to  commercial  pursuits. 

From  its  central  position.  Bangalore  has  routes  passing 
through  it  in  every  direction,  which  circumstance  gives  to  it 
considerable  importance,  both  politically  and  as  a  trading 
station.  Its  merchants  carry  on  commercial  dealings  with 
every  part  of  the  south  of  India.  The  principal  articles 
which  enter  into  this  commerce  are  salt,  sugar,  betel-nut, 
spices,  metals,  dyeing-stuffs,  raw  silk,  and  cotton  wool. 
Many  of  these  articles  are  imported  for  Uie  use  of  its  manu- 
facturers. The  tissues  woven  here,  both  of  silk  and  cotton, 
are  almost  entirely  retained  for  the  use  of  the  district.  The 
silk  goods  are  mostly  of  a  rich  texture.  The  spinning  of 
cotton  is  all  performed  by  women,  who  carry  their  yarn  to 
a  weekly  market  for  sale  to  the  weavers. 

The  population  of  the  city] was  estimated,  in  1805,  to 
amount  to  60.000  souls.  The  travelling  distances  are,  fVom 
Bangalore  to  Seringapatam,  74  miles;  to  Madras,  215  miles; 
to  Hyderabad,  352 ;  and  to  Poonah,  521  miles. 

(Hamilton's  Journey  through  Mysore^  Canara^  and  Ma- 
labar; Rennell's  Af?mair  qfa  Map  of  Hindustan;  Mill's 
History  qf  British  India;  Report  of  Committee  of  House 
of  Commons,  in  1832,  on  the  Affairs  of  India,) 

BANG-KOK,  the  present  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Siam,  on  the  peninsula  beyond  tne  Ganpes,  is  situated  on 
both  banks  of  the  river  Me  nam,  about  thirty  miles  from  its 
mouth,  near  the  14th  parallel,  and  somewhat  more  than  ten 
minutes  to  the  east  of  the  100th  meridian. 

It  is  a  place  of  considerable  extent,  and  consists  properly 
of  three  parts,  the  floating  town,  the  town  itself,  and  the 
royal  palace.    The  first  presents  the  most  curious  view  to 
Europeans ;  both  banks  of  the  river  are  lined  by  eight,  ten, 
or  more  rows  of  floating  houses,  which  occupy  the  whole 
length  of  the  town,  amounting  to  three  or  four  miles.  These 
houses  arc  built  of  boards  only,  and  are  of  a  neat  oblong 
form.    Towards  the  river  they  are  provided  with  covered 
platforms,  on  which  numerous  articles  of  merchandise  are 
displayed,  as  fhiit,  rice,  meat,  &c.,  so  that  this  portion  of 
Bang-kok  may  be  called  a  floating  bazaar,  in  which  all  the 
various  products  of  China  and  of  the  country  are  expo8ed 
for  sale.    The  houses  rest  on  bamboo-rafts,  which  at  each 
end  are  fastened  to  long  bamboos  driven  into  the  bottom  of 
the  river.    The  inhabitants  are  thus  enabled  to  move  from 
place  to  place  as  convenience  may  command.    The  houses 
themselves  are,  in  general,  very  small,  consisting  of  one 
floor,  with  a  principal  centre  room,  and  one  or  two  small 
ones  ;  the  centre  is  open  in  front  for  the  display  of  their 
merchandise.    The  houses  are  from  twenty  to  tnirty  feet  in 
length,  and  about  half  that  space  in  breadth.    They  are 
raised  about  a  foot  above  the  water,  and  the  roof  is  thatched 
with  palm-leaves.     Every  house  is  furnished  with  a  small 
canoe,  in  which  the  occupants  pay  visits,  and  go  from  place 
to  place  to  transact  their  business.    Almost  all  the  houses 
seem  to  be  occupied  by  merchants  and  tradespeople,  as  shoe- 
makers, tailors,  &c.    At  all  hours  of  the  day  boats  are  seen 
passing  and  repassing  between  the  rows  of  houses  and  on 
the  open  part  of  the  river,  which  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
width.    These  small  boats  are  so  light  and  sharp  in  their 
form  that  they  asoend  with  ease  against  the  stream.    The 
form  of  the  houses  in  this  part  of  the  town  is  chiefly  Chinese, 
and  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  them  are  occupied  by  that 
nation. 

The  land  portion  of  the  city  extends  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  to  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  but  especially  on 
the  left  bank.  It  is  entirely  built  of  wood,  except  the  palaces 
of  the  king,  the  temples,  and  the  houses  of  some  of  tho 
ministers,  which  are  constructed  of  bricks  or  with  mud  walls. 
The  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  cheapness  of  the  materiaU 
used  in  building,  and  the  little  property  which  the  natives 
possess,  render  them  indifferent  to  the  destructive  ravages 
of  fire.  From  the  great  length  which  the  city  occupies,  it 
might  be  supposed  to  be  a  place  of  vast  extent ;  but  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  houses  rarely  extend  more  than  one  or 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  river,  and  much  of  this  space 
is  occupied  by  fruit-trees.  The  houses  are  built  on  posts 
driven  into  the  earth  and  raised  above  the  bank— a  precau* 
tion  rendered  necessary  by  the  daily  tides,  and  the  annual 
inundations  to  which  tho  town  is  exposed.  These  houses 
are  not  disposed  in  regular  streets,  for  in  this  country  there 
are  few  or  scarcely  any  roads  or  even  pathways,  the  river 
and  canals  forming  the  common  highways,  not  only  for 
goods  but  for  passengers  of  every  d<^8cription.     A  boat, 
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SeneraSly  a  small  one,  is  attached  to  each  house,  whether 
oating  or  not,  for  the  use  of  the  family.  The  few  streets 
that  Bang-kok  has  are  passable  only  on  foot,  and  in  dry 
weather.  The  houses  themselves  contain  several  small 
apartments,  of  which  the  Chinese  always  allot  the  central 
one  for  the  reception  of  their  household  gods.  The  shops, 
forming  one  side  of  the  house,  being  shut  up  at  night,  are 
converted  into  sleeping  apartments. 

The  palace  of  the  king  is  contiguous  to  the  town,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  but  higher  up  the  stream.  It  is  situ- 
ated upon  an  island  from  two  to  three  miles  in  length,  but 
of  inconsiderable  breadth,  which  is  separated  from  the  con- 
tinent by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  river.  The  palace,  and  in- 
deed almost  the  whole  of  the  island,  is  surrounded  by  a 
Wall,  in  some  parts  of  considerable  height,  here  and  there 
furnished  with  indifferent-looking  bastions,  and  provided 
^ith  numerous  gates.  The  king,  several  of  his  ministers, 
and  the  numerous  persons  attached  to  the  court,  reside  within 
this  space,  most  of  them  in  wretched  huts  made  of  palm 
leaves.  There  is,  in  fact,  but  little  distinction  between  this 
place  and  other  parts  of  the  town,  except  it  be  that  fewer 
Chinese  live  here,  and  that  the  shops  are  of  inferior  quality. 
The  greater  part  of  the  space  included  by  the  wall  Consists 
of  waste  ground,  swamps,  and  fruit-gardens. 

The  town  derives  but  little  architectural  ornament  from 
the  public  buildings,  if  we  except  the  temples  and  their 
numerous  spires.  The  palaces  are  buildings  of  incon- 
siderable size,  in  the  Chinese  style,  covered  with  a  dimi- 
nishing series  of  three  or  four  tiled  roofs,  sometimes 
ornamented  by  a  small  spire  more  remarkable  for  singu- 
larity than  for  beauty.  The  greatest  ornaments  are  the 
temples:  they  cover  a  large  extent  of  ^ound,  and  arc 
placed  in  the  most  elevated  and  best  situations,  siurrounded 
by  brick  walls  or  bamboo  hedges ;  their  indosure  contains 
numerous  rows  of  buildings  disposed  in  straight  lines.  The 
temples  consist  of  one  spacious,  and,  in  general,  lofty  hall, 
with  numerous  doors  and  windows.  Both  the  exterior  and 
interior  are  studded  with  a  profusion  of  minute  and  singular 
ornaments  of  the  most  varied  description.  It  is  on  the  ends 
of  the  buildings,  and  not  on  the  sides,  that  the  greatest  care 
nas  been  bestowed  in  the  disposition  of  the  ornaments.  A 
profusion  of  gilding,  bits  of  looking-glass,  Chinese  basins  of 
various  colours,  stuck  into  the  plaster,  are  among  the  most 
common  materials.  The  floor  of  the  temple  is  elevated  seve- 
ral feet  above  the  ground,  and  generally  boarded  or  paved, 
and  covered  with  coarse  mats.  In  the  central  temple,  which 
has  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  is  a  sitting  figure  of  Buddha 
of  gigantic  proportions.  An  area  incloses  this  central  temple, 
and  at  a  certain  distance  from  it  smaller  temples  are  dis- 
posed in  straight  lines,  filled  likewise  with  gilded  figures  of 
buddha,  for  the  most  part  considerably  larger  than  life. 
Of  these  statues  the  greater  number  are  made  of  cast  iron, 
others  of  brass,  others  of  wood  or  clay,  and  all  with  studied 
uniformity.  -.  In  a  separate  apartment  the  sacred  library  is 
preserved.  Without  the  inclosure  are  the  cells  of  the  tala- 
poins,  or  priests,  which  are  wooden  structures  raised  on 
pillars,  and  extending,  in  a  regular  range,  along  the  whole 
face  of  the  square.  Crawfurd,  in  his  Journal  of  an  Embassy 
to  the  Courts  of  Siam  and  Cochin  China,  gives  a  minute 
description  of  the  most  extensive  of  these  temples,  the  Prah- 
chet-tap-pon,  or  Temple  of  the  People. 
"  One  or  more  spires  would  appear  to  be  a  necessary  part 
of  every  Siamese  temple.  The  great  temple  described  by 
Crawfurd  had  twenty-one.  The  most  remarkable  are  those 
called  Prah-cha-di,  or  the  Roof  of  the  Prah,  or  Lord,  which 
in  Ceylon  are  named  Dagoba.  They  are  a  solid  building  of 
masonry,  without  aperture  or  inlet  of  any  sort,  generally 
built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  temple ;  but  they  are 
not  themselves  a  place  or  object  of  worship,  and  are  always 
distinct  from  the  temple  itself.  In  their  origin  they  would 
appear  to  have  been  sepulchral  monuments,  and  destined 
to  commemorate  either  the  death  of  Buddha  or  his  trans- 
lation to  heaven.  The  Prah-cha-di  of  the  large  temple  has 
a  light  and  handsome  appearance.  The  lower  part  consists 
of  a  series  of  dodecahedral  terraces,  diminishing  gradually 
to  nearly  one- half  of  the  whole  height,  where  they  are 
succeeded  by  a  handsome  spire,  fluted  longitudinally,  and 
ornamented  with  numerous  circular  mouldings.  The  minor 
ornaments  are  numerous,  and  towards  the  summit  there 
is  a  globe  of  glass.  The  height  of  this  singular  monument 
is  stated  to  be  162  feet. 

Bang-kok  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  Chinese  colony 
than  as  a  Siamese  town ;  for  by  far  the  greatest  number 


of  inhabitants  are  Chinese  and  their  descendants.  Tliis  is 
partly  to  be  attributed  to  its  being  a  sea-port  situated  on 
a  large  river  in  a  low  country,  but  still  more  to  its  origin, 
which  is  of  modem  date.  When  the  antient  capital  of  the 
empire  was  taken  by  the  Burmese  in  1 760,  and  the  royal 
family  was  nearly  destroyed,  a  merchant  of  the  name  of 
Pia-tac,  either  himself  a  Chinese,  or  of  Chinese  extraction, 
put  an  end  to  the  existing  anarchy,  and  ascended  the 
throne.  He  chose  Bang-kok  for  his  residence.  Pre\iou8  to 
Pia-tac's  time  it  had  been  of  Uttle  importance,  and  noted 
chiefly  for  the  excellence  of  its  fruits,  which  were  sent  in 
great  abundance  to  Yuthia,  or  Judia,  at  that  time  the  capi- 
tal of  Siam,  and  situated  considerably  higher  up  the  river 
Menam.  Pia-tac  favoured  his  countrymen,  who  settled  in 
great  numbers  in  Bang-kok;  and  though  Pia-tac  vas 
afterwards  killed,  and  a  Siamese  dynasty  followed  on  the 
throne,  they  maintained  themselves  at  this  place.  Finlaj- 
Bon,  in  1822,  Uiought  that  their  number  exceeded  three- 
fuurths  of  the  population ;  and  a  more  modem  account, 
which  is  said  to  be  founded  on  a  census,  gives  to  this  town 
a  population  of  401,300  inhabitants,  of  whom  310,000  arc 
Chinese,  and  50,000  more  of  Chinese  extraction,  while  the 
Siamese  amount  only  to  8000.  Besides,  there  are  lOOU 
Cochin  Chinese,  2500  natives  of  Camboja,  6000  of  Pegu, 
1 6,000  of  Laos,  2000  Birmans,  3000  Tavoyese,  3000  Malavii. 
and  1000  Christians.  The  Christians  are  natives  converted 
by  the  Roman  Catholics,  or  the  descendants  of  some  Portu- 
guese settled  in  these  parts. 

The  settlement  of  the  Chinese  has  been  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  empire,  and  to  Bang-kok  in  particular,  ^here 
they  have  established  iron  manumctories,  in  which  the  pro- 
duce of  the  mines,  which  are  also  worked  by  them,  is  formed 
into  utensils  of  different  kinds,  which  are  exported  to  the 
countries  inhabited  by  the  Malays.  Besides  this,  the  manu- 
facture of  tin  vessels  is  very  considerable,  as  well  as  the 
tanning  of  leather.  The  latter  is  not  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  shoes,  which  are  scarcely  used,  but  for  cover- 
ing mattresses  and  for  exportation  to  China.  After  tanning, 
the  leather  is  dyed  red  with  the  bark  of  a  species  of  mimosa. 
Deer-skins  are  chiefly  used,  which  are  procured  in  great 
abundance,  and  also  those  of  the  ox  and  buffalo.  The  other 
manufactures  are  of  little  importance. 

Bang-kok  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  The  Menam 
river  is  deep  up  to  the  town,  and  even  to  the  antient  capita!, 
Yuthia,  to  which  the  largest  vessels  might  ascend,  but  fur 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  has  only  ax  feit 
water  upon  it  at  low  tides ;  and  from  February  to  September 
tliirteen  feet  and  a  half,  and  the  remainder  of  the  year,  i.e. 
in  the  seasons  of  the  south-western  monsoons  and  of  the 
rains,  fourteen  feet,  at  high  tides.  Consequently  only  vc>>ols 
of  from  200  to  250  tons  can  enter  the  river.  The  most  acii\e 
commerce  is  carried  on  with  the  ports  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
especially  with  Shanghae  and  the  island  of  Hainan;  but 
the  trade  between  Singapore  and  other  places  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  rapidly  increasing.  The  internal  commerce 
with  the  extensive  countries  drained  by  the  river  Menam, 
which  is  navigable  for  boats  to  a  great  distance  from  the 
capital,  is  also  very  important.  [See  Siam.]  (Finlaysou ; 
Crawfurd ;  Asiatic  Journal,) 

BANGOR,  a  city  and  parish  in  the  hundred  of  Uwrh- 
Gwyrfai,  in  the  county  of  Carnarvon,  in  North  Wales.  The 
city  is  situated  at  the  base  of  a  steep  rock,  in  a  narrow  fer- 
tile vale,  near  the  river  Ogwen,  and  not  far  from  the 
northern  entrance  of  the  Menai  Strait.  It  consists  of  one 
narrow  crooked  street,  about  a  mile  in  length,  with  seveial 
openings  from  the  water-side.  According  to  the  Rev.  J. 
Evans  (Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  xvii.)  it  derive* 
its  name  from  ban,  superior,  and  cor,  a  society,  which  means 
the  chief  choir.  It  afterwards  received  the  additional  appt'l- 
lation  of  vawr,  great,  to  distinguish  it  fi-om  a  small  rilU^'e 
of  the  same  name  in  the  county  of  Flint.  The  place  is  one 
of  very  great  antiquity,  Leland,  following  the  authority  of 
the  Chronicle  of  John  Harding,  says  that  Conduce,  a 
British  prince,  here  erected  a  temple  and  dedicated  it  to 
Minerva.  Tlie  first  authentic  records,  however,  respecting 
Bangor  relate  to  the  sixth  century.  In  525  Deiniol,  or, 
according  to  Pennant,  Daniel,  here  founded  a  college.  The 
building  was  dedicated  to  the  founder,  whose  name  the  pre- 
sent rectory  still  bears.  What  the  original  extent  of  the 
college  was  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The  coUe^  was 
raised  about  the  year  550  to  the  dignity  of  a  bishopric,  and 
the  founder  was  appointed  bishop.  The  present  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishopric  embraces  the  whole  of  Anglesea,  with  the 
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whole  of  Carnarvonshire,  except  four  parishes;  fourteen 
parishes  in  Denbighshire,  seven  in  Montgomeryshire,  and  a 
part  of  Merionethshire.  It  has  three  archdeaconries — An- 
glesea.  Banewort  and  Merioneth.  The  two  former  are  held 
with  the  bishopric.  Merioneth  is  the  only  archdeaconry  in 
which  officialties  occur:  this  archdeaconry  only  includes 
fourteen  parishes,  and  the  archdeacon  appears  to  have  no 
further  powers  than  *  to  visit  and  receive  the  annual  procu- 
rations.' (See  WiUis's  Survey  qf  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Bangor.)  In  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  the 
revenues  of  the  See  of  Bangor  were  valued  at  151/.  38.  per 
annum,  or  131/.  16«.  4d.  clear ;  but  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  they  are  now  worth  at  least  1-200/.  a  year.  The  officers 
belonging  to  the  cathedral  are  a  bishop,  a  dean,  three  arch- 
deacons, a  treasurer,  two  endowed  prebendaries,  a  precentor, 
a  rhancellor,  and  three  canons,  with  several  others  of  in- 
ferior rank. 

The  cathedral  founded  by  St.  Deiniol  was  destroyed  by 
the  Saxons  in  1071 ;  but  was  rebuilt  from  fiinds  collected 
by  a  synod  held  in  1102  at  Westminster,  for  reforming  the 
riiurch.  King  John,  in  1212,  took  the  then  bishop  prisoner 
while  officiating  at  the  altar,  but  released  him  on  receiving 
a  handsome  ransom.  It  suffered  severely  in  the  wars  which 
toi)k  place  between  Uie  Welsh  and  Henry  III.  in  1247, 
and  was  again  completely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1402,  during 
the  war  which  followed  the  revolt  of  Owen  Glendwr.  For 
about  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  the  insurgents  of  Anglesea 
kept  possession  of  the  bishopric.  Between  H96  and  1500 
the  choir  was  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Dean  at  his  own  expense. 
In  1332  the  tower  and  nave  were  erected  by  Bishop  Skef- 
fin::^on,  which  fact  is  commemorated  by  an  inscription  over 
the  west  door.  The  dimensions  of  the  cathedral,  as  thus 
rebuilt  a  second  time,  are  given  by  Mr.  Rickman  {Essays 
on  Gothic  Architecture)  as  follows : — 

Fiet. 

length  of  the  cathedral  from  cast  to  west  ,            214 

Length  of  the  tower  at  the  west  end            «  ,         19 

Length  of  the  nave  or  body        ,             .  .             141 

length  of  the  choir,  which  extends  entirely  to  tiic  cast 

end  and  begins  beyond  the  transepts  .               63 

Length  of  the  cross  aisles  from  north  to  south  .       96 

Breadth  of  the  body  and  side  aisles         .  •              60 

llei<;ht  of  the  body  to  the  top  of  the  roof     •  .         34 

ileiirlit  of  the  tower      ,             •             •  •              60 

^iijuare  of  the  tower            •             .             .  .24 

Bishop  Bulkelcy,  instead  of  following  the  example  of  his 
t^o  predecessors,  and  improving  the  cathedral,  alienated,  in 
lj<7,  much  of  its  property.  Ho  applied  to  his  own  use  a 
c  nbiderable  part  of  the  lands  which  belonged  to  the  see,  and 
c\en  sold  the  bells  of  the  cathedral.  For  this  sacrilege  he 
was,  according  to  Grodwin,  struck  blind  soon  afler  committing 
it.  (See  Godwin,  De  Presulibus.)  The  statement  of  the 
lliu'lnoss  is,  however,  generally  discredited,  as  there  are 
receipts  extant  which  were  written  immediately  before  Bulke- 
loys  death,  which  happened  on  March  14,  1552.  The 
cathedral  ia  at  present  in  a  state  of  very  good  repair,  for 
which  it  is  indebted  to  the  late  Dr.  Warren,  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  This  prelate,  early  in  the  present  century,  ex- 
pended a  large  sum  in  repairing  and  beautifying  the  cathe- 
dral He  also  built  the  harbour,  which  has  prove<l  of  so 
much  benefit  to  the  city.  The  remains  of  several  Welsh 
pn noes,  with  those  of  a  number  of  bishops  and  other  dis- 
tin^'uished  ecclesiastics,  lie  within  this  cathedral.  The  tomb 
of  Prince  Owen  Gryffydd  is  still  in  a  perfect  state  beneath 
an  arched  recess. 

Tlie  bishop,  as  lord  of  the  manor,  has  the  immediate  ju- 
risiliction  of  the  city.  The  living  is  not  in  charge,  but  is  a 
Mcarage,  the  patronage  of  which  is  vested  in  the  bishop. 
T!:c  bishopric  is  one  of  the  poorest  in  the  country,  but  the 
hiNuops  are  allowed  to  hold  some  good  benefices  in  com" 

The  bishop's  palace  stands  in  a  low  situation  below  the 
cathedral.  In  Pennant's  time  it  was  but  a  very  indifferent 
r«-i.1ence;  early  in  the  present  century,  however,  it  was 
'J  f*aily  improved  by  Bishop  Warren. 

Hanger  has  a  free  grammar  school,  which  stands  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  city.  It  is  a  handsome  brick  building, 
ui.d  was  erected  and  endowed  by  Dr.  Jeffi-y  Glynn,  brother 
0*^  Bishop  Glynn,  about  the  year  1557.  The  endowment  ori- 
u'lr-illy  was  only  equal  to  about  60/.  per  annum  to  the  mas- 
l- r.  and  35/.  to  the  usher  ;  but  owing  to  the  improvement 
^hieh  has  since  taken  place  in  land,  and  the  number  of 
boarders  which  tbo  master  usually  has,  the  situation  is  now 


worth  from  350/.  to  400/.  per  annum.  There  are  three 
national  schools  in  the  parish  of  Bangor,  and  an  infant 
school  in  the  town. 

Bangor  has  also  an  hospital  or  almshouse,  which  was 
founded  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Dr.  Rowland, 
one  of  the  bishops  of  the  place.  By  that  prelate's  will,  dated 
July  1,  1616,  he  bequeathed  an  estate  in  lands  for  the  erec- 
tion and  endowment  of  an  almshouse,  '  to  accommodate  six 
poor  old  impotent  single  men,  each  of  whom  shall  receive 
two  shillings  per  week,  and  annually  six  yards  of  frieze  for 
their  clothing.* 

In  the  year  1809  a  public  dispensary  was  established 
by  voluntary  subscription,  called  *  The  Carnarvonshire 
and  Anglesea  Loyal  Dispensary.*  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  committee  appointed  to  superintend  the  erection 
of  the  building,  the  dispensary  was  determined  on  by  the 
gentlemen  assembled  in  Bangor  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  Their  object  was  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  occasion  to  give  a  decided  proof  of 
lovalty  to  the  king,  and  humanity  to  their  most  destitute 
fellow-subjects.  The  subscription  list  was  soon  filled  up, 
and  a  small  neat  building  was  erected  close  to  the  London 
road.  The  dispensary  supplies  the  poor  with  medicine  and 
medical  advice  gratis. 

The  trade  of  the  city  consists  almost  entirely  in  slates, 
which  are  taken  to  Port  Penrhyn  from  the  quarries  of 
Llandegai,  a  place  about  eight  miles  distant,  by  means  of 
a  railway  made  for  the  purpose.  These  quarries  give  con- 
stant employment  to  upwards  of  a  thousand  workmen,  end 
they  produce  a  large  revenue  to  the  proprietor.  Near  Gaith 
Ferry,  in  the  Menai  Strait,  there  is  a  fishery  of  some  extent. 

The  city  has  three  excellent  inns,  a  market-place,  and 
assembly-rooms.  The  large  inn  called  the  Penrhyn  Arms, 
near  the  city,  was  built  by  Mr.  D.  Pennant,  the  present  pro- 
prietor of  Penrhyn  Castle,  near  Bangor.  The  Independents, 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Baptists,  have  severally  places 
of  worship  in  it.  The  appearance  of  the  town  altogether  is 
neat.  It  was  a  place  of  great  importance  in  antient  times,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  whole  of  the  rising  ground 
between  the  present  city  and  Bangor  Ferry,  a  distance  of  two 
miles.  Of  late  the  place  has  been  rapidly  increasing,  both 
in  population  and  importance,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  con- 
tributory boroughs  in  the  Carnarvon  district  for  returning 
a  member  to  parliament,  having  been  added  to  the  other 
five  by  the  late  Reform  Act.  Its  vicinity  to  the  sea,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  situation  and  surrounding  scenery,  have 
brought  it  into  some  note  as  a  fashionable  bathing-place ; 
and  since  the  erection  of  the  Menai  Suspension  Bridge 
many  thousand  persons  have  annually  visited  Bangor.  A 
number  of  houses  have  recently  been  built  for  the  visiters 
in  the  summer  season,  and  many  tasteful  villas  have  sprung 
up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place.  The  rides  and 
walks  around  the  city  are  numerous  and  pleasant.  The 
great  road  from  Dublin  to  London  passes  through  Bangor. 
It  has  four  annual  fairs,  on  the  5th  of  April,  the  25th  of 
June,  the  16th  of  September,  and  the  28th  of  October.  It 
has  also  a  weekly  market,  on  Friday,  which  is  remarkable 
for  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  its  provisions :  indeed, 
it  is  generally  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  cheapest  towns 
in  the  kingdom.  (See  Warner's  H^'alk  through  JVales) 
Bangor  is  distinguished  as  the  place  in  which  arose  the 
well-known  Bangorian  Controversy,  which  caused  so  much 
excitement  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  That 
memorable  controversy  had  its  origin  in  the  circumstance 
of  Dr.  Hoadly,  then  bishop  of  Bangor,  advancing  some  no- 
tions contrary  to  those  entertained  by  the  Church  respect- 
ing the  spirituality  of  Christ's  kingdom.  [See  Hoadly.] 
Eastward  of  the  city  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  are  the 
remains  of  a  castle,  which  was  erected  by  Hugh,  Earl  of 
Chester,  in  the  reign  of  William  II. 

Among  the  interesting  objects  which  are  seen  from 
Bangor  is  Snowdon.  The  parish  of  Bangor  is  five  miles 
in  length  and  four  in  breadth.  The  city  is  198  miles 
north-west  of  London,  and  nine  miles  north-east  of  Carnar- 
von. By  the  road  it  is  236  miles  from  London.  The  popu- 
lation in  1831  was  4751,  of  whom  1983  were  males,  and 
2768  females.  (See  History  of  IVales,  edition  of  1697; 
Willis's  Survey  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Bangor ; 
Carlisle's  Dictionary  of  JVales ;  Pennant's  Tour  through 
Hales ;  Camden's  Britannia,  by  Gough ;  Benutits  oj 
England  and  JVales,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Evans ;  Godwin,  De 
Presulibus;  Warner's  JValk  through  JVales;  Rickraan's 
Essays  on  Gothic  Architecture;  Fopulatton  Rej.orts.) 
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<  BANGOR,  orBENCHOR,  signifying  the  White  Choir. 
%  borough  and  sea-port  town  in  the  county  of  Down  in  Ire- 
land. It  is  partly  in  the  barony  of  Aides  and  partly  in  that 
of  Castlereagh,  and  situated  on  the  bay  of  Carrickfergus. 
It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  though  the  date  of  its  founda- 
tion is  not  known.  It  was  at  one  time  famous  for  its  abbey 
of  canons,  which  was  founded  by  St.  Comgall,  a  person  of 
noble  family,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  it  is  said 
that  there  were  3000  resident  monks  in  it  at  the  time  of  its 
greatest  prosperity.  Cormac,  King  of  Leinster,  is  reported 
to  have  closed  his  life  in  the  abbey,  in  the  year  567.  It  was 
restored  in  1120  by  St.  Malachv,  having  previously  gone  to 
ruins ;  some  remains  of  the  abbey  still  exist.  The  town 
was  originally  governed  by  a  provost  and  twelve  burgesses, 
who,  before  the  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
had  the  right  of  returning  two  members  to  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment. Bangor  has  lately  had  a  pier  erected,  with  a  view  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  deep- sea  fishery,  for  which  the 
place  is  said  to  be  well  adapted.  In  the  parish,  which  is 
called  by  the  same  name,  there  is  a  lead-mine  of  some 
value,  which  is  worked  by  the  Mining  Company  of  Ireland, 
Lord  Bangor,  the  proprietor  of  the  place,  supports  a  school 
in  the  borough,  out  of  his  own  private  purse,  in  which  fifly- 
six  girls  are  educated;  and  Lady  Duffien  maintains  a 
school,  in  the  parish,  which  gives  a  good  education  to  forty 
girls.  Bangor  is  75  miles  north-east  of  Dublin,  or  114 
miles  by  the  road.  It  has  three  annual  fairs,  one  on  January 
20th,  another  on  May  1st,  and  the  third  on  November  22na. 
The  population  of  the  town  is  1520,  and  of  the  parish  9355. 

BANGOR-ISCOED,  or  B  ANGORIS-Y-COED,  which 
means  Bangor-below-the-Wood,  a  village  and  parish,  partlv 
in  the  county  of  Flint  and  partly  in  the  county  of  Denbigh 
in  North  Wales.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  eastern 
banks  of  the  Dee,  in  an  open  and  fertile  country.  Bangor 
was  once  the  seat  of  one  of  the  largest  monasteries  in  Britain ; 
and  according  to  Bede,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  this  mo- 
nastery, which  stood  for  many  centuries,  was  the  first  erected 
in  this  island.  At  one  time  it  contained  2400  monks,  who, 
dividing  themselves  into  seven  bands  or  companies,  passed 
their  time  alternately  in  prayer  and  labour.  They  were 
not  only  able  by  their  own  industry  to  support  themselves, 
but  to  give  large  supplies  of  food  and  clotning  to  the  poor 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Many  thousands  of  religious  per- 
sons wore  sent  out  from  this  monastery  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Pelagius.  In  the 
days  of  St.  Augustine  the  monks  of  this  monastery  were  dis- 
tinguished fbr  their  zealous  opposition  to  the  usurpations  of 
the  church  of  Rome ;  and  they  aeputed  seven  bishops  to  meet 
that  distinguished  missionary  from  the  pope,  for  the  purpose 
of  remonstrating  against  the  undue  power  which  his  holiness 
was  beginning  to  assume  over  them  and  the  churches  of 
Britain.  On  finding  St.  Augustine  both  obstinate  and  in- 
solent, they  abruptly  left  him,  and  for  some  centuries  after- 
wards the  monks  of  Bangor  and  their  successors  maintained 
a  purer  system  of  doctrine  and  discipline  than  existed  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe.  If  Bede  may  be  credited,  St. 
Augustine  was  so  enraged  at  the  noble  and  resolute  stand 
which  the  bishops  made  against  the  encroachments  on  their 
rights  by  the  pope,  as  to  instigate  Ethelfrid  to  commit  the 
massacre  of  the  monks  which  followed  soon  after.  The 
place  is  fhll  of  the  traces  of  this  antient  monastery ;  and 
many  curious  fragments  of  architecture  and  other  antt- 

?uities  are  fh)m  time  to  time  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood, 
'be  population  of  the  village  is  about  1000  :  it  is  160  miles 
N.  W.  of  London. 

(Camden's  Britannia;  Pennant's  Tour;  Carlisle's 
Topographical  Dictionary  qf  Wales ;  several  volumes  of 
Travels  through  Wales ;  Population  Reports  for  1 831,  &c.) 
BANGOR,  a  post*town  in  the  United  States,  and  capital 
of  the  county  of  Penobscot  in  the  state  of  Maine,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  620  miles  N.E.  of  Washington.  Its  situation  is  plea- 
sant, and  very  advantageous  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
being  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Penobscot  river,  which 
is  navigable  to  the  town  for  vessels  of  300  or  400  tons 
burden.  It  is  a  small  but  increasing  town,  and  contains  a 
theological  seminary,  a  court-house,  and  other  public  build- 
ings. The  theological  seminary  was  incorporated  in  1814, 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  young  men  of  the  Congrega- 
tional denomination  for  the  ministry.  The  number  which 
had  been  educated  since  the  foundation  was  62  in  the  year 
1 833,  when  there  were  two  professors  and  six  students.  It 
has  a  library  of  2000  volumes.  The  population  of  the  town 
was  1221  in  1820,  2)02  in  1885,  and  2868  in  1630. 


BANIA'NS.     The  word  Banian  is  a  coiruption  of  the 
Sanscrit  banij  or  hanikt  *  a  merchant,  a  trader,'  and  is  the 
term  by  which  Hindoos  visiting  foreign  countries  for  mer- 
cantile purposes  are  generally  designated.  We  find  Hindoo 
merchants  noticed  at  an  early  period  during  the  middle  ages 
in  several  of  the  most  distinguished  trading  towns  of  the 
East.    Marco  Polo  mentions  Hindoos  among  the  foreign 
traders  who  visited  tbe  feiir  of  Tabriz  ;  and  in  speaking  of 
Aden  he  describes  it  as  '  an  excellent  port,  frequented  by 
ships  arriving  from  India  with  spices  and  drugs.     He  was 
acquainted  with  the  mode  in  wbich  these  commodities  vcre 
transported  from  Aden  to  Lower  Egypt,  viz.,   first  on 
Arabian  vessels  up  the  Red  Sea,  to  an  Egyptian  seaport 
(Kosseir) ;  thence,  by  camels,  to  a  place  on  the  Nile  (Kus; 
afterwards  to  Kene),  and  from  thence,  on  boats,  down  the 
river  to  Cairo,  and  finally  to  Alexandria.  Indian  merchants 
appear  also  to  have  settled,  during  the  middle  ages,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa :  Vasco  de  Gam  a,  on  his  first  voyage, 
met  with  several  Indian  trading-vessels  in  the  port  of 
Melinde  (De  Barros,  Asiat  Dec.  I.,  liv.  iv.,  c.  5) ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  information  which  they  afforded  niay 
have  been  of  material  utility  to  the  early  Portuguese  navi- 
gators in  discovering  the  passage  by  sea  to  India.    In  some 
of  the  principal  towns  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  the  Banians 
appear  to  have  sometimes  formed  a  considerable  class  in 
society,  and  to  have  possessed  much  political  infiuence.   It 
is  said  that  the  Portuguese  were  driven  from  their  posses- 
sions at  Muscat  through  the  treachery  of  a  Banian,  who 
thus  resented  an  insult  offered  to  his  family.    (Niebuhr. 
Beschreibung  von  Arabien,  p.  297.)     In  1765  there  were 
no  more  than  twenty  Hindoo  merchants  settled  at  Shinu; 
but  a  new  caravanserai  was  at  that  time  built  on  purpose 
to  be  appropriated  to  their  accommodation,  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  visit  Shiraz  in  greater  numbers.    Some  Hindus 
are  settled  as  far  to  the  north  and  west  as  Astrakhan.    [See 
Astrakhan.]    (Niebuhr's  Reisebeschreibung,  &e.,  vol.  iL, 
p.  270.)    The  Banians  do  not  at  the  present  day  form  a 
distinct  class  or  caste  in  India,  nor  are  they  accounted  as 
such  in  the  antient  Hindu  law-codes.     Some  travellers,  e.  g. 
Tavemier  (Voyages  des  Indes^  liv.  iii.  o.  3),  have  used  the 
name  Banian  as  synonymous  with  Vatsya,  the  designation 
of  the  whole  caste  of  merchants,  husbandmen,  and  mecha- 
nics ;  but  this  seems  unsupported  by  Oriental  authority. 

BA'NIAS  (nawdff,  Stephan.  Byzant.),  a  town  of  Pales- 
tine, situated  at  the  foot  of  a  branch  of  Anti-Llbanus,  nov 
called  Jebel  Heish,  the  Mount  Hermon  of  Scripture,  which 
was  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Children  of  Israel,  and 
the  Paneium  of  the  Romans.  Banias  is  supposed  to  be  on 
or  near  the  site  of  the  Dan  of  the  Jews.  Its  name  waj 
changed  to  Csesarca  Philippi,  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  K)n 
of  Herod ;  the  former  part  of  the  name  was  in  honour  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  to  which  Philip  added  his  own  by  way 
of  distinguishing  it  from  the  CsBsarea  on  the  sea-coast 

The  modem  village  contains  only  about  150  houses, 
mostly  inhabited  by  Turks,  but  there  are  aUo  Greeks. 
Druzes,  and  Arabs;  it  is  a  dependency  on  the  town  of 
Hasbeya,  about  twenty  miles  to  tne  northward,  whose  Emir 
nominates  the  Sheikh.  It  stands  on  a  tri angular-shaped 
piece  of  ground  enclosed  by  the  river  of  Banias  and  the 
Jordan,  and  backed  by  the  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which, 
to  the  N.E.  of  the  village,  the  river  of  Banias  takes  its  rise 
in  a  spacious  cavern  neneath  a  precipitous  rock.  Thii 
precipice  has  several  niches,  in  one  of  which  the  base  of  a 
statue  still  remains ;  and  each  of  them  had  an  inscription  in 
Greek  characters,  which  are  now  so  nearly  efiaced  as  to  be 
unintelligible.  The  largest  of  these  is  wiUiin  the  cavern  over 
the  source  of  the  river,  and  probably  contained  a  statue  of 
Pan,  as  the  others  may  have  contained  similar  dedications 
to  that  or  other  deities.  The  cavern  and  Paneium  {UavCwv), 
or  sanctuary  of  Pan,  are  described  by  Josephus  {Je\cuh 
War,  iii.,  10,  7),  from  whom  it  appears  that  the  fountain  or 
spring  was  considered  as  the  source  of  l^e  Jordan,  and  the 
outlet  of  the  small  lake  Phiala.  He  says  that  Philip  the 
Tetrarch  made  the  experiment,  by  throwing  choif  into  the 
lake,  which  came  out  at  the  springs  of  Banias.  Around  this 
spring  are  great  quantities  of  large  hewn  stones,  which 
probably  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Augustus,  built  by 
Herod.  Philip  also  added  greatly  to  the  town :  indet'd 
Josephus  (Jewish  War,  ii.,  9,  1)  calls  him  the  founder  of 
CoBsarea  in  Bancas. 

Although  these  springs  are  by  far  the  most  copious,  they 
are  not  the  most  distant  from  the  Dead  Sea,  and  cannot  l)e 
considered  as  the  true  source  of  the  Jardan*  w^ch  may  be 
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placed  at  about  four  miles  N.£.  of  Banias,  near  tbe  foot  of  a 
bill  called  Tel-el-Kadi,  where  there  are  two  springs,  the 
larger  of  which  forms  at  once  a  river  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
yards  broad,  which  rushes  rapidly  over  a  stony  bed,  and 
pusing  south  of  Banias,  forms  a  junction  a  little  below 
that  village  with  the  river  of  Banias.  There  are  no  ruins 
about  these  springs,  but  near  them  is  a  small  village  called 
Eakeil.  This  stream  is  still  called  Dhan ;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  river  of  Banias  was  formerly  called  Djour,  whence 
the  name  Jordan.  But  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  word  is 
Yard8n,  not  Jordan.    [See  Jordan.] 

The  river  of  Banias  Uows  on  the  north  side^of  the  village, 
where  there  is  a  well-built  bridge,  and  some  remains  of  the 
antient  town ;  but  the  principal  part  of  the  old  town  appears 
to  have  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where  the 
ruins  extend  nearly  a  mile  &om  the  bridge.  No  walls  remain, 
but  great  quantities  of  stone  and  architectural  fragments 
are  scattered  about ;  there  are  also  some  granite  columns 
entire.  On  the  south  side  of  the  village  are  the  ruins  of  a 
very  strong  castle,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  wall ;  several 
of  the  towers  are  still  standing,  and  there  are  five  or  six 
granite  columns  built  in  the  doorway.  From  an  Arabic 
inscription,  it  appears  to  have  been  built  about  the  middle 
of  the  13th  century,  during  the  crusades.  About  four 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  village,  on  an  eminence,  are 
tbe  ruins  of  another  castle,  once  evidently  a  strong  fortress, 
and  apparently  coeval  with  that  in  the  village.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  ten  feet  thick,  and  Hanked  with  numerous 
round  towers  built  with  equal  blocks  of  stone  about  two  feet 
:^uare,  and  has  only  one  gate  on  the  south  side.  This 
cattle,  which  is  called  the  Castle  of  Banias,  contains  the 
ruins  of  many  private  habitations ;  and  at  both  western  cor- 
ners there  is  a  succession  of  strongly-built  low  apartments 
like  cells,  dark,  vaulted,  and  provided  with  loop-holes  for 
musquetj7 ;  there  are  also  four  wells  in  this  castle  full  of 
water.  The  view  from  this  spot  is  magnificent,  commanding 
0)6  beautiful  and  richly-wooded  plain  of  the  Houle,  with  a 
part  of  its  lake  in  front,  and  an  extensive  range  of  barren 
mountains  (the  branches  of  Anti-Libanus)  to  the  northward. 
The  country  is  well-cultivated,  and  abounds  in  game. 
Traces  of  an  antient  paved  way  may  still  be  seen ;  pr(n)ably 
Ihe  Roman  road  to  Damascus. 

Banias  is  about  23  miles  £.  by  N.  of  Tyre. 

(Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria;  Pococke's  Description 
f>f  the  East;  Seetzens  Travels;  Mangles  and  Irby; 
Pliny,  v.,  16.) 

BANISHMENT,  expulsion  from  any  country  or  place 
by  tbe  judgment  of  some  court  or  other  competent  authority. 

The  term  has  its  root  in  the  word  6aii,  a  word  of  frequent 
u&e  in  the  middle  ages,  having  the  various  significations  of 
s  public  edict  or  interdict,  a  proclamation,  a  jurisdiction  and 
the  district  within  it,  and  a  judicial  punishment  Hence  a 
pt'rson  excluded  from  any  territory  bv  public  authority  was 
»uid  to  be  banished—^mitViM,  in  oannum  missus,  (See 
Ducange,  voc,  Banmre,  Bannum;  Pasquier,  Recherc/ies, 
pp.  127,  73%.} 

As  a  punishment  for  crimes,  compulsory  banishment  is 
unknown  to  the  antient  unwritten  law  of  EngUud,  although 
voluntary  exile,  in  order  to  escape  other  punishment,  was 
sometimes  permitted.  [See  Abjuratioit.}  The  crown  has 
always  exercised,  in  certain  emergencies,  the  prerogative  of 
restraining  a  aulnect  from  leaving  the  realm ;  but  it  is  a 
linown  maxim  of  the  common  law,  that  no  subject,  how- 
ever cr'uninal,  shall  be  sent  out  of  it  without  his  own  con- 
f^TiU  or  by  authority  of  parliament.  It  is  accordingly 
declared  by  the  Great  Charter,  that '  no  freeman  shall  be 
exiled  unless  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law  of 
the  land.* 

There  are,  however,  not  wanting  instances  in  our  history 
of  an  irregular  exercise  of  the  power  of  banishing  an  ob- 
noxious subject  by  the  mere  authority  of  the  crown ;  and 
in  the  case  of  parliamentary  impeachment  for  a  misde- 
meanor, perpetual  exile  has  been  made  part  of  the  sen» 
tence  of  tbe  Housa  of  Lords  with  the  assent  of  the  king. 
(See  Sir  Giles  Mompesson's  ease,  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
reported  by  Rushworth  and  Selden,  and  cited  in  Comyn*s 
Digest,  title  '  Parliament,*  1.  44.)  It  may  be  noticed  alw, 
that  aliens  and  Jews  (formerly  regarded  as  aliens)  have,  in 
many  instances,  been  buiished  by  royal  proclamation.  [See 
Aliin.] 

Banishment  is  udd  to  have  been  first  introduced  as  a 
punishment  in  the  ordiiwry  courts  by  a  statute  in  the  thirty- 
tmh,  year  of  the  reign  of  Elixabeth,  by  which  it  was 


enacted,  that '  such  rogues  as  were  dangerous  to  the  inferior 
people  should  be  banished  the  realm;*  but  an  instance 
occurs  in  an  early  statute  of  uncertain  date  (usually  printed 
immediately  after  one  of  tbe  eighteenth  year  of  Edward  II.), 
by  which  butchers  who  sell  unsound  meat  are  compelled  to 
abjure  the  village  or  town  in  which  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted. At  a  much  later  period  the  punishment  now  called 
transportation  was  sanctioned  by  the  legislature,  and  has 
in  other  cases  been  made  the  condition  on  which  the  crown 
has  consented  to  pardon  a  canital  offence.  In  the  latter 
case,  transportation  to  Port  JacKson  may  be  truly  described 
in  the  language  of  Cicero,  '  Exilium,  non  supplicium,  sed 
perfligium  portusque  supplicii.'   [See  TRANSpoRTiiTiON.] 

Banishment,  in  some  form,  has  been  prevalent  in  the 
criminal  law  of  most  nations,  antient  as  well  as  modem. 
Among  the  Greeks  two  kinds  were  in  use: — 1.  Perpetual 
exile  (^vyi}),  attended  with  confiscation  of  property,  and 
employed  as  a  punishment  for  crimes;  2.  Ostracism,  as 
it  was  called  at  Athens,  or  Petalism,  the  term  in  use  at 
Syracuse,  a  temporary  expulsion,  unaccompanied  by  loss  of 
property,  and  infiiicted  sometimes  upon  persons  whose  in- 
iiuence,  arising  either  from  great  wealth  or  eminent  merit, 
made  them  the  objects  of  popular  suspicion  or  jealousy. 

Among  the  Romans  there  were  three  forms  of  banish- 
ment:— 1.  Relegation^  which  was  the  mildest  form,  ol^iged 
the  offender  to  reside  in  some  assigned  place  abroad,  either 
for  a  fixed  time  or  for  life,  but  subjected  him  to  no  other 
civil  disability  or  loss.  Of  this  nature  was  the  banishment 
to  which  we  owe  the  plaintive  poetry  of  Ovid.  2.  Exile, 
or  the  '  interdiction  of  fire  and  water,'  was  a  severer 
penalty.  It  prescribed  no  particular  place  of  abode,  nor 
did  it  directly  or  expressly  sentence  the  culprit  to  expa- 
triation ;  but  by  depriving  him  of  every  possible  means 
of  living  in  his  own  country,  it  indirectly  compelled  him  to 
seek  another,  and  eventually  stripped  him  of  the  rights  of 
a  Roman  citizen.  3.  The  last  kina  of  banishment  was  De- 
portation.  It  was  introduced  in  place  of  the  interdiction, 
and  by  it  the  criminal  incurred  all  the  civil  forfeitures  of  exile, 
«and  was  usually  conveyed  to  some  remote  island  (see  Tacit. 
Hist.  L  2),  in  which  his  life  was  rendered  painful  by  fetters, 
by  forced  labour,  or  by  the  natural  effects  of  the  climate. 
Deportation  therefore  differed  little  from  the  modem  punish- 
ment of  transportation,  except  as  far  as  regards  the  nealth- 
iness  of  the  spot  selected ;  and  it  was  further  attended  by 
tbe  same  consequences  of  civil  death  during  the  continuance 
of  the  term  of  punishment.  Hence  it  was  that  the  day  of 
his  return  from  exile  was  caUed  his  second  birth-day. 
(Heinecc.,  Antiq,  Bom,  Syntagma,  lib.  L  tit  16 ;  Digesia, 
lib.  xlviii.  tit.  22.) 

BANISTER  is  a  conrupt  term  for  Baluster  [see  Balus- 
txr].  It  is  used  to  express  the  wooden  railings  inclosing 
the  stairs  of  a  house. 

BANJARMASSIN,  a  district  and  town  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  situated  in  3^  N.  lat,  and 
114?  55'  E.  long.  The  town  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Banjarmassin,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  a  bar  which 
prevents  the  entrance  of  all  vessels  except  small  boats,  and 
even  these  can  only  pass  in  or  out  at  certain  states  of  the 
tide.  Beyond  this  bar  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  river 
is  navigable  for  at  least  fifty  miles  from  the  sea.  It  docs 
not  appear  that  any  European  has  ever  proceeded  higher 
up  the  stream.  Vessels  trading  to  the  town  anchor  in  the 
harbour  of  Toinba^jou  or  Tomboraeo,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river. 

In  1614  the  East  India  Ck>mpany  opened  a  trade  with  this 
place,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  persevered  in  at 
that  time.  In  1 703,  after  some  previous  negotiations,  the 
(Company  sent  Mr.  Allen  Catohpole,  with  several  other  of 
their  servants,  to  settle  a  factory ;  but  in  1707  the  English 
were  driven  away  by  the  natives.  At  this  time  the  placo 
appears  to  have  been  subject  to  the  king  of  Cochin  China. 
The  next  trading  with  Banjarmassin  on  the  part  of  Euro- 
peans was  in  the  year  1 736,  when  the  English  East  India 
Company  sent  a  ship  with  presents,  and  asked  permission 
to  purchase  a  cargo  of  pepper.  The  facilities  given  by  the 
native  authorities  on  this  occasion  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  great,  for  it  was  not  until  1738  that  the  ship  was 
enabl^  to  leave  tbe  island  with  a  cargo,  and  the  prices 
demanded  for  the  pepper  were  so  high  as  to  afford  no  in- 
ducement for  a  speedy  repetition  of  the  adventure.  An 
attempt  at  commercial  intercourse  was  again  made  in  1746, 
when  the  sultan  caused  the  captain  of  the  ship  to  be  kept 
for  some  time  a  prisoner,  and  took  possessioii  of  bis  vessel 
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as  a  gnard-sbip.  In  the  following  year  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  sultan  for 
the  monopoly  of  pepper  in  his  dominions,  and  from  that 
time  until  the  conquest  of  Java,  in  1811,  the  English  had 
no  inteiTourse  with  the  place. 

The  Dutch  settlement  at  Banjarmassin  was  maintained 
from  1747  to  1810,  but  does  not  appear  at  any  time  during 
that  period  to  have  been  in  a  flourishing  state.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  year  it  was  abandoned  by  Mar^chal  Daendels 
in  favour  of  the  Malay  sultan,  upon  payment  by  him  of 
50,000  Spanish  dollars  to  the  Dutch  government. 

In  1811  Banjarmassin  Av as  considered  as  a  dependency 
of  Java,  and  a  British  garrison  was  sent  there,  together 
with  a  resident  on  the  part  of  the  East  India  Company. 
The  settlement  thus  made  was  retained  by  the  Company 
until  1817,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  Dutch,  who,  it  is  un- 
derstood, continue  to  the  present  time  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  sultan. 

Many  Chinese  reside  constantly  at  Banjarmassin,  whence 
they  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  China.  The  im- 
ports of  the  town  are  principally  of  piece  goods,  cutlery, 
opium,  gunpowder,  and  fire-arms;  the  produce  exported  in 
return  consists  of  pepper,  gold  dust,  wax,  camphor,  spices, 
rattans,  beche-de-mer,  and  edible  birds' -nests.  Some  steel 
of  very  superior  quality  is  also  procured  at  this  place. 

(Stavorinus's  Voyages;  Raffles's  Java;  Report  of  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Foreign  Trade  of 
the  Kingdmn,  1820  and  1821.) 

BANK,  in  barbarous  Latin  bancust  literally  signifies  a 
bench  or  high  seat ;  but  as  a  legal  term  it  denotes  a  seat  of 
judgment,  or  tribunal  for  the  administration  of  justice.  In 
a  rude  state  of  society,  justice  is  usually  administered  in  the 
open  air,  and  the  judges  are  placed  in  an  elevated  situation 
both  for  convenience  and  dignity.  Thus  it  appeal's  that  the 
antient  Britons  were  accustomed  to  construct  mounds  or 
benches  of  turf  for  the  accommodation  of  their  superior 
judges.  (See  Spelman,  ad  verbum.)  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  in  very  early  times  in  this  country  there  was  a  distinc- 
tion between  those  superior  judicial  oflUccrs  who,  for  the 
sake  of  eminence,  sat  upon  a  bench  or  tribunal,  and  the 
judges  of  inferior  courts,  such  as  hundred  courts  and  courts 
baron,  the  latter  being  analogous  to  the  judices  pedanei  of 
the  Roman  law — a  kind  of  inferior  judges,  whose  duties  are 
not  very  clearly  defined,  but  who  are  expressly  stated  to 
have  derived  their  denomination  a  pedious,  quod  pede 
piano  judicarentnon  pro  tribunali.  (See  Calvin's  Leodcon 
Juridicum,  ad  vocem  Pedanei.) 

In  consequence  of  this  distinction,  the  kings  judges, 
or  those  who  were  immediately  appointed  by  the  crown  to 
administer  justice  in  the  superior  courts  of  common  lawi 
were  in  process  of  time  called  justices  of  the  bench,  or, 
as  they  are  always  styled  in  records,  justiciarii  de  banco. 
This  term,  in  former  times,  denoted  the  judges  of  a 
peculiar  court  held  at  Westminster,  which  is  mentioned  in 
records  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  and  roust  therefore  have 
made  its  appearance,  under  the  name  of  bancum  or  bench, 
not  long  after  the  Conquest.  This  court  no  doubt  derived 
its  name  from  its  stationary  character,  being  permanently 
held  at  Westminster,  whereas  the  curia  or  aula  regis  followed 
the  person  of  the  king.  (See  Maddox's  History  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, p.  539.)  This  institution  was  the  origin  of  the 
modern  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  judges  of  that 
court  retain  the  technical  title  of  '  Justices  of  the  Bench  at 
Westminster '  to  the  present  day ;  whereas  the  formal  titie 
of  the  King's  Bench  judges  is  '  the  justices  assigned  to  hold 
pleas  in  the  court  of  the  king  before  the  king  himself/  For 
many  centuries,  however,  the  latter  court  has  been  popu- 
larly called  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  the  judges  of 
both  these  courts  have  been  described  in  acts  of  parliament 
and  records  in  general  terms  as  '  the  judges  of  either  bench' 
(judices  utriusque  band) ;  but  the  barons  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  have  never  been  denominated  judges  of  the 
bench,  though,  in  popular  language,  a  new  baron,  on  his 
creation,  is,  like  the  other  judges,  said  to  be  raised  to  the 
bench. 

The  phrase  of  sitting  in  banco,  or  in  bank,  merely  denotes 
the  sessions  during  the  law  terms,  when  the  judges  of  each 
court  sit  together  upon  their  several  benches.  In  this  sense 
it  is  used  by  Glanville,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
and  who  enumerates  certain  acts  to  be  done  by  justices  in 
banco  sedeniibus.  Days  in  bank  arc  days  particdlarly  ap- 
pointed by  the  courts,  or  imposed  upon  them  by  various 
statutes,  when  process  must  be  returnedi  or  when  parties 


served  with  writs  are  to  make  their  appearance  \\\  fuH 
court  The  day  in  bank  is  so  called  in  opposition  to  the 
day  at  Nisi  Prius,  when  a  trial  by  a  jury  takes  place  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  Nisi  Prius.    [Sec 

BANK-BANKER— BANKINGS.  These  three  ob- 
jects are  so  intimately  connected,  that  it  would  hardly  be 
possible  to  give  any  clear  description  of  them  separately. 
By  the  term  *bank'  is  understood  the  establishment  foi 
carrying  on  the  business  to  be  described ;  the '  banker'  is 
the  person  by  whom  the  business  is  conducted ;  and  the 
expression  '  banking'  is  commonly  used  to  denote  the  sys- 
tem upon  which  that  business  is  managed,  and  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  it  should  be  governed  or  regulated. 

In  all  populous  and  civilized  communities,  and  espe- 
cially in  such  as  are  to  any  great  extent  commercial,  the 
business  of  banking  is  one  in  the  proper  understanding  and 
right  conducting  of  which  the  public  generally  is,  beyond  at! 
outer  businesses,  interested.  Errors,  however  grave,  com- 
mitted by  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  im- 
porting and  exporting,  or  in  manufacturing  and  dealing  in 
goods,  are  for  the  most  part  mischievous  only  to  the  parties 
immediately  concerned,  and  to  those  with  whom  they  may 
individually  hold  commei*cial  relations.  But  errors  with 
regard  to  the  principles  or  practice  which  should  govern  Ibc 
trade  of  banking,  extend  their  evil  consequences  to  o  far 
wider  field,  and  in  such  cases  the  mischief  cannot  fail  to  be 
felt  in  some  degree  by  almost  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity. 

This  fact  appears  so  obvious  upon  the  slightest  reflection, 
that  it  must  afford  matter  for  surprise  when  we  consider  in 
how  trifling  a  degree  the  better  informed  among  the  mer- 
cantile hotly,  and  even  the  greater  part  of  those  who  are 
actually  engaged  in  the  business,  have  attempted  to  jrain 
any  knowledge  of  the  true  theory  of  banking ;  while  ihc 
remaining  portions  of  the  community,  as  well  those  whose 
station  in  life  renders  attention  to  matters  of  business  un- 
necessary, as  those  whose  humble  rank  affords  them  no 
opportunity  of  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  extensive 
money  transactions,  with  but  very  few  exceptions  appear  to 
have  considered  the  question  as  one  with  which  they  have 
no  concern.  It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enter  at  large 
upon  the  discussion  of  any  of  those  controverted  points  con- 
nected with  the  theory  of  banking,  which  a  few  years  sinre 
were  agitated  in  a  manner  which  demonstrated  how  little 
the  subject  must  have  previously  been  understood,  sinre 
practical,  and,  in  other  respects,  well-informed  men  differel 
most  essentially  upon  some  of  the  most  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  that  'theoi7.  In  the -few  remarks  of  a  general 
nature  that  may  be  here  offered,  our  design  will  principally 
be  to  awaken  attention  to  the  subject,  while  by  bringing  for- 
ward some  of  the  more  promfnent  facts  and  cirourastanccs 
as  they  have  arisen  and  exist,  we  may  be  able  to  afford  tliat 
degree  of  knowledge  which  will  form  the  best  and  most 
practical  groundwork  for  speculative  investigations,  and  at 
the  same  time  prove  a  preservative  against  the  miscbfefs 
which  are  hkely  to  result  from  plausible  fallacies. 

We  propose  to  consider  the  subject  of  banks  and  hanking 
under  the  following  heads : — 

I.  A  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  origin  and  progress 

of  banking. 
II.  An  explanation  of  the  objects  and  general  principU's 
of  banking,  including  a  description  of  the  various 
kinds  of  banks. 

III.  The  history  and  constitution  of  the  Bank  of  England 

IV,  The  art  of  banking,  as  carried  on  by  private  esta- 

blishments and  joint-stock  associations  in  Londoa 
and  other  parts  of  England,  and  in  Ireland. 
y .  A  description  of  the  Scotch  system  of  banking. 
VI.  Some  notices  of  the  banking  system  followed  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I.  Historical  sketch  of  the  origin  and  progress  cf  Bank- 
ing.— The  vague  notices  which  are  found  in  antient  history, 
both  sacred  and  profane,  connected  with  dealings  in  money 
as  a  separate  business,  appear  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
banking,  in  the  sense  wherein  it  is  now  understood,  was 
but  little  known  or  practised  in  very  remote  periods.  In 
times  when  nations  were  chiefly  engaged  in  pastoral  or  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  the  trade  of  banking  would  hardly  sussest 
itself  to  anybody  as  a  profitable  calling ;  and  until,  in  J^Jp 
progress  of  a  community  towards  civilization!  the  extent  ot 
its  commercial  dealings  had  become  very  considerable,  uono 
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would  bo  led  to  give  tbeir  attention^  to  tbe  oocupation  of 
facilitating  the  money  operations  of  the'rest  of  the  mercantile 
community.  At  first  this  office  would  doubtless  be  under* 
taken  for  others  by  the  more  considerable  traders,  and  a 
further  period  would  elapse  before  it  would  become  a  sepa- 
nte  business. 

It  is  probable  that  the  necessity  for  some  such  arrange- 
ment would  be  first  experienced  in  consequence  of  the  dif- 
ferent weights  and  degrees  of  fineness  of  the  coined  monies 
and  bullion  which  would  pass  in  the  course  of  business  be- 
tween merchants  of  different  nations.  The  principal  occu- 
jKition  of  the  money  changers  mentioned  by  St  Matthew, 
by  whom  the  sacredness  of  the  Jewish  Temple  was  invaded, 
was  doubtless  that  of  purchasing  the  coins  of  one  country, 
and  paying  for  them  in  those  of  their  own  or  of  any  other 
people,  according  to  the  wants  and  convenience  of  their  cus- 
tumen.  It  is  likewise  probable  that  they  exercised  other 
functions  proper  to  the  character  of  bankers,  by  taking  in 
and  lending  out  money,  for  which  they  either  allowed  or 
charged  interest  (Matthew  xxv.  27). 

The  bankers  of  Athens  appear  to  have  fulfilled  most  of 
the  functions  belonging  to  the  trade.  (See  Demosthenes 
afiattist  Aphobus,  Or,  1.)  They  received  money  in  de- 
pu^it  at  one  rate  of  interest,  and  lent  it  out  at  another ; 
they  advanced  money  upon  the  security  of  goods,  and  lent 
>unis  in  one  place  to  be  repaid  in  another.  They  likewise 
dealt  in  foreign  coins,  and  appear  to  have  occasionally  ad- 
vanced money  to  the  state  for  public  purposes.  Some  of 
fhein,  as  we  are  told,  acquired  great  wealth.  In  the  treatise 
written  by  Xenophon  on  the  revenues  of  Attica,  we  find  a 
riinarkable  project  for  the  formation  of  a  bank,  the  sub- 
^onption  to  which  should  be  open  to  all  the  Athenians. 
The  object  of  this  project  was  to  raise  a  great  revenue,  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  high  rate  of  interest  then  currently 
paid  by  commercial  adventurers,  and  which  sometimes 
reached  the  exorbitant  rate  of  twenty-five  per  cent  The 
LT^ndeur  of  this  scheme  of  Xenophon,  whicn  was  intended 
to  combine  the  whole  free  population  of  Athens  into  one 
irreat  banking  company,  could  hardly  have  been  in  agree- 
ment with  the  condition  of  a  society  in  which  the  element  of 
niutual  confidence  was  but  scantily  infused.  To  afford  a 
hetter  chance  of  success  to  his  proposal,  Xenophon  endea- 
voured to  engage  the  public  spirit  of  his  countiymen  in  its 
favour,  by  suggesting  that  a  part  of  the  great  gains  which  it 
(ould  not  fail  to  produce  might  be  employed '  to  improve  the 
port  of  Athens,  to  form  wharfs  and  docks,  to  erect  halls, 
eirhanges,  warehouses,  market-places,  and  inns,  for  all 
tthich  tolls  and  rents  should  be  paid,  and  to  build  ships  to 
^^  let  to  merchants.*    (Mitford*s  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iv. 

The  successive  conquests  of  the  Romans  having  caused  a 
?reat  mass  of  wealth  to  be  accumulated  in  the  imperial 
I  ity.  a  necessity  arose  for  the  establishment  of  bankers. 
The$e  traders  were  called  indifferently  by  the  name  of 
'iraimtarii,  mensarii^  numularii^  and  their  establishments 
renewed  the  name  of  taberrus  argentariiff,  or  mensce  nu- 
'nuluriie.  The  Roman  government  was  accustomed  to 
^tppoint  bankers  for  the  receipt  of  taxes,  who  in  so  far  acted 
"  'ly  as  public  officers  and  were  of  no  further  utility  to 
ttte  community.  Other  private  bankers  conducted  money 
^'Ubiness  in  Rome  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  now  in 
UM'in  Europe.  They  were  the  depositaries  of  the  revenues 
"t  the  wealthy,  who  through  them  made  their  payments  by 
vr.tten  orders.  They  also  took  in  money  on  interest  from 
"^  liie,  and  lent  it  at  higher  rates  to  others ;  but  this  banking 
trade  does  not  appear  to  have  been  held  in  much  repute  in 
Home,  where  a  great  prejudice  existed  against  the  practice 
^f  making  a  profit  from  the  loan  of  money.  In  the  rei^  of 
Au;^stu9,k  nind  was  created  from  the  property  of  criminals 
wbif-h  became  forfeited  to  the  state,  and  out  of  this  fund 
^  :ni8  were  lent  to  such  citizens  as  applied,  and  who  could 
iri^e  satisfactory  security  for  the  repayment.  This  system 
^as  continued,  with  some  modifications,  in  the  succeeding 
rt-itfns. 

During  the  middle  ages,  in  which  commerce  and  the 
arts  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed,  there  could  be 
no  field  open  for  the  banking  business;  but  on  the  re- 
^iul  of  commerce  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  when  the 
cities  of  Italy  engrossed  nearly  all  the  trade  of  Europe,  the 
nprussity  again  arose  for  the  employment  of  bankers. 
Thebc  at  first  carried  on  their  business  in  the  public  market- 
places, or  exchanges,  where  their  dealings  were  conducted 
(Jn  benches,  whence  Uie  origin  of  the  word  bank,  from  banco, 


the  Italian  word  for  a  bench.  The  successful  manufacturing 
efforts  of  the  Florentines  brought  them  into  commercial 
dealings  with  different  countries  in  Europe,  and  thence 
arose  the  establishment  of  banks.  In  a  short  time  Florence 
became  the  centre  of  the  money  transactions  of  every  com* 
mercial  country  in  Europe,  and  her  merchants  and  bankers 
accumulated  great  wealth. 

The  banks  here  mentioned  were  private  establishments. 
The  earliest  public  bank  established  in  modem  Europe  was 
that  of  Venice,  which  was  founded  in  1 157.  This  bank  was 
in  fact  an  incorporation  of  public  creditors,  to  whom  privi- 
le^s  were  given  by  the  state  as  some  compensation  fur  the 
withholding  of  their  funds.  The  public  debt  was  made 
transferable  in  the  books  of  the  bank,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  national  debt  of  England  is  transferable  at  the  pre- 
sent time ;  it  was  made  obligatory  upon  the  merchants  to 
make  their  contracts  and  draw  their  bills  in  bank- money, 
and  not  in  the  current  money  of  the  city.  [For  an  explanation 
of  this  difference,  see  Aoic]  The  effect  of  this  regulation 
was,  that  all  payments  of  that  nature  were  made  by  a  transfer 
from  one  name  to  another  in  the  bank-accounts,  of  the 
funds  deposited  in  its  coffers.  This  establishment,  which  was 
always  essentially  a  bank  of  deposit  and  not  of  issue,— the 
difference  between  which  functions  will  be  described  further 
on — existed  for  more  than  six  centuries,  or  until  the  sub- 
version of  the  republic  in  1797.  Its  money  at  all  times  bora 
a  premium,  or  agio,  over  the  current  money  of  the  city. 

About  the  year  1350.  the  cloth-merchants  of  Barcelona, 
then  a  wealthy  body,  added  the  business  of  banking  to  their 
other  commercial  pursuits;  being  authorized  so  to  do  by 
an  ordinance  of  the  king  of  Aragon,  which  contained  the 
important  stipulation,  that  they  should  be  restricted  from 
acting  as  bankers  until  they  should  have  given  sufficient 
security  for  the  liquidation  of  their  engagements.  Fifty 
years  afterwards,  a  bank  was  opened  by  the  functionaries 
of  the  city,  who  declared  their  public  funds  answerable  for 
the  safety  of  money  lodged  in  their  bank,  which  was  a  bank 
of  deposit  and  circulation. 

The  Bank  of  Genoa  was  planned  and  partially  organised 
in  1345  ;  but  was  not  fully  established  and  brought  into  ac- 
tion until  1407,  when  the  numerous  loans  which  the  repub- 
lic had  contracted  with  its  citizens  were  consolidated,  and 
formed  the  nominal  capital  stock  of  the  bank.  This  bank 
received  the  name  of  the  Chamber  of  Saint  George,  and  its 
management  was  intrusted  to  eight  directors  chosen  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  stock.  As  a  security  for  its  capital  in  the 
hands  of  the  republic,  the  bank  received  in  pledge  the 
island  of  Corsica,  and  several  other  possessions  and  depen- 
dencies of  Genoa.  The  bank  of  St.  George  was  pillaged 
by  the  Austrians  in  1 746  ;  and  in  1800,  when  the  French 
were  besieged  in  Genoa,  they  appropriated  the  treasure  of 
the  bank  to  the  payment  of  their  troops.  Since  that  time 
the  prosperity  of  the  establishment  has  been  at  an  end :  it 
is  no  longer  used  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  money,  and  its 
share-holders  are  but  ill-repaid  for  the  robberies  committed 
upon  them  by  the  assignment  of  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of 
the  town. 

The  banks  of  note  next  established  of  which  we  possess 
any  account,  were  opened  in  Holland  and  in  Hamburg  in 
the  early  part  of  the  17th  century.  The  most  celebrated  of 
these  was  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  established,  in  1609, 
simply  as  a  bank  of  deposit  to  remedy  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  great  quantity  of  dipt  and  worn  foreign 
coin  which  the  extensive  trade  of  the  city  brought  there 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  This  bank,  which  was  established 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  city,  received  foreign  coin,  and 
the  worn  coin  of  the  country,  at  its  real  intrinsic  value, 
deducting  only  a  small  per  centage  which  was  necessary  for 
defraying  the  expense  of  coinage,  and  the  charges  of  manage- 
ment. The  credit  given  in  the  bank-books  for  coin  thus  re- 
ceived, was  called  bank-money,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
current  money  of  the  place.  The  regulations  of  the  country 
directed  that  all  bills  drawn  upon  or  negociated  at  Amster- 
dam, of  the  value  of  600  guilders  (about  55/.)  and  upwards, 
must  be  paid  in  bank-money.  Every  merchant  was  con- 
seouently  obliged  to  keep  an  account  with  the  bank,  in 
order  to  make  his  ordinary  payments. 

The  Bank  of  Amsterdam  professed  to  lend  out  no  part  of 
its  deposits,  and  to  possess  coin  or  bullion  to  the  full  value 
of  the  credits  given  in  its  books.  The  necessary  expenses 
and  profits  of  the  establishment  were  provided  for  by  means 
of  certain  fees,  payable  by  the  merchants  upon  opening  ac- 
counts, and  upon  making  transfers,  and  from  small  fines 
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for  irre^larity.  In  the  aeeount  given  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith 
of  this  bank,  he  says,  *  At  Amsterdam,  no  point  of  faith  is 
better  established,  than  that  for  every  guilder  circulated  as 
bank-money,  there  is  a  corresponding  guilder  in  gold  or 
silver  to  be  found  in  the  treasure  of  the  bank.  The  city  is 
guarantee  that  it  should  be  so.  The  bank  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  four  reigning  burgomasters,  who  are  changed 
every  year.  Each  new  set  of  burgomasters  visits  the 
treasure,  comparer  it  with  the  books,  receives  it  upon  oath, 
and  delivers  it  over,  with  the  same  awful  solemnity,  to  the 
set  which  succeeds  ;  and  in  that  sober  and  religious  country, 
oaths  are  not  yet  disregarded.*  This  was  written  in  1 775 ; 
but  it  appeared,  when  the  French  invaded  Holland,  that  the 
directors  had  some  time  before  privately  lent  a  sum  of 
nearly  one  million  sterling  to  the  states  of  Holland  and 
Friesland ;  and  this  discovery  mainly  tended  to  bring  about 
the  ruin  of  the  bank. 

The  Bank  of  Hamburg,  established  in  1619,  proceeds 
upon  nearly  the  same  plan  as  that  prescribed  for  the  Bank 
of  Amsterdam.  It  does  not  issue  notes  nor  discount  bills, 
but  simply  receives  bullion  in  deposit.  For  every  bar  of 
silver  of  a  certain  fineness  (forty-seven  parts  pure  sUver  and 
one  part  of  alloy),  and  of  a  given  weight,  called  the  *  mare 
of  Cologne/  equivalent  to  3608  troy  grains,  the  bank  gives 
credit  on  its  books  for  442  lubs  banco  money  of  account ; 
and  any  person  having  a  credit  on  the  books  of  the  bank 
may  be  paid  in  similar  bars  at  the  rate  of  444  lubs  banco. 
Tho  difference,  which  is  less  than  one-half  per  cent.,  is 
applied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  It 
does  not  allow  any  but  citizens  of  Hamburg  to  have  accounts 
open  in  its  books.  This  estabUshment  is  understood  to  be 
exceedingly  well  managed.  The  bank  of  Nuremberg, 
opened  in  1621,  was  established  upon  the  same  plan  as  a 
bank  of  deposit. 

Next  in  point  of  date  among  these  establishments,  we 
find  the  Bank  of  England,  which  was  opened  in  1694. 
As  we  propose  to  devote  a  separate  section  to  the  description 
of  the  principles  and  practice  of  this  bank,  we  shall  not 
further  notice  it  in  this  place. 

The  Bank  of  Vienna,  established  in  1703  as  a  bank  of 
deposit  and  circulation,  subsequently  (179 1)  became  a  bank 
of  issue.  This  institution  has  now  in  a  great  measure  lost 
its  commercial  character,  and  has  become  an  engine  of  the 
government  for  managing  the  public  debt  and  finances. 

The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Vienna,  which  had  become  the 
sole  circulating  medium  in  Austria,  having  fallen  to  a  con- 
siderable discount  by  reason  of  their  excessive  quantity,  a 
new  bank  was  established  in  1816,  with  tho  two- fold  object 
of  diminishing  the  paper  currency,  and  of  perfbrmin?  the 
ordinary  banking-functions.  Its  capital  consists  of  110 
millions  of  florins  (about  eleven  millions  sterling),  ten- 
elevenths  of  which  was  subscribed  in  paper-money,  and  the 
remainder  in  coin.  The  available  or  trading-capital  of  the 
bank  is  therefore  only  about  one  million  sterling;  the 
paper  currency  has  been  converted  into  government-bonds, 
bearing  an  interest  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  payable  in 
coin.  These  bonds  are  not  transferable  but  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  government,  by  whom  a  sinking  funa  is 
provided  for  their  gradual  redemption  at  fifty  per  cent,  of 
their  nominal  value,  upon  a  plan  which,  if  adhered  to,  will 
efiect  that  object  in  thirty-six  years  from  its  commencement. 

The  Banks  of  Berlin  and  Breslau  were  erected  in  1765, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  state.  These  are  banks  of  deposit 
and  issue,  and  are  likewise  discounting-offices  for  bills  of 
exchange. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  three  dif- 
ferent banks  were  established  at  St  Petersburg ;  these 
were,  the  Loan  Bank,  the  Assignation  Bank,  and  the  Loan 
Bank  for  the  nobility  and  towns.  The  first  makes  advances 
upon  deposits  of  bullion  and  jewels,  and  allows  interest 
upon  all  sums  deposited  for  at  least  a  year.  This  bank  is 
carried  on  for  the  profit  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in 
St  Petersburg.  The  Assignation  Bank,  opened  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  in  1770,  issues  the  government 
paper-money,  and  is  in  all  respects  an  imperial  establish- 
ment The  Loan  Bank  for  the  nobility  and  towns  advances 
money  on  real  security.  It  is  likewise  a  discount-bank, 
and  acts  as  an  insurance  company.  The  Aid  Bank,  esta- 
blished in  1797,  advances  money  to  relieve  estates  from 
mortgages,  and  to  provide  for  their  improvement.  The 
punctual  pavm'ent  of  interest  upon  its  advances  is  enforced 
by  taking  tneir  estates  from  tne  possession  of  defaulters 
until  tho  eatire  debt  is  discharged*. 


The  Commercial  Bank  of  Russia,  which  was  established 
in  1818,  receives  deposits  of  coin  and  bullion,  and  ha^  a 
department  for  transferring  credits  from  one  account  to 
another,  in  the  manner  of  the  banks  of  Amsterdam  and 
Hamburg.  It  is  also  a  bank  of  discount,  and  makes 
advances  upon  merchandise  of  home  production.  Its 
capital,  about  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  is  declared  to  be 
sacred  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  government,  and  free 
from  all  taxation^  sequestration,  or  attaohment  as  well  as 
from  calls  for  aasistanoe  on  the  part  of  the  state.  This 
bank  has  branches  at  Moscow*  Arehangel,  and  other  im- 
portant commercial  towns  in  the  empire. 

The  Bank  of  France,  established  in  1803,  hu  a  capital  of 
ninety  millions  of  francs  (3,600,000i.  sterling),  divided  into 
90,000  shares,  called  Bank  aetiona  of  1000  francs  each. 
The  bank  has  re-purchased  more  than  20,000  of  tbesp 
actions,  thereby  reducing  its  actual  capital  in  that  propor- 
tion. This  asaociatk>n  alone  enjoys  the  privilege  of  issuing' 
notea  in  France.  It  is  besides  a  bank  of  deposit  and  cir« 
culation. 

This  bank  is  obliged  to  open  an  account  with  any  person 
who  may  require  it ;  and  is  not  allowed  to  charge  any  com- 
mission for  the  transaction  of  ordinary  banking-business. 
Its  profits  result  from  the  use  of  money  deposited  by  its 
customers,  from  the  issue  of  its  own  notes,  and  from  dis- 
counts upon  mercantile  bills  ;  besides  which,  a  charge  is 
made  every  six  months  of  one-eighth  per  cent  for  the  safe 
custody  of  nlate,  jewels,  and  other  valuables  upon  ivhieh  it 
has  made  aavances.  The  affairs  of  this  bank  are  manas^ed 
by  a  governor  and  deputy-governor,  who  are  nominated  by 
the  King,  and  by  seventeen  regents  and  three  cension 
elected  from  among  the  share-holders.  A  full  statement 
(compte  rendu)  is  published  every  year,  which  furnisthes  a 
complete  exposition  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank ;  anti  to  this 
regulation  we  may  perhaps  attribute,  in  some  degree,  the 
excellence  of  its  management  and  its  present  flourishiD? 
condition. 

The  business  of  banking,  as  conducted  by  natives  in  tlie 
interior  of  India,  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  issuing  and  dis- 
counting of  bills  of  exchange.  These  native  bankers  are 
called  Shroffs,  and  the  bills  in  which  they  deal  are  called 
Hoondees.  They  do  not  issue  promissory  notes  payaUe  to 
bearer.  There  is  a  very  considerable  circulation  of  noondees  ; 
the  interior  inland  business  being  principally  conducted  bj 
their  means.  The  great  banking-houses  at  Benares  have 
branches  of  their  establishments  in  almost  all  the  prinripal 
cities  of  Hindostan ;  and  by  their  means  remittance)!  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  andkher  are  greatly  facilitated. 
Europeans  have  not  yet  undertaken  this  branch  of  business, 
except  at  Calcutta  and  Madras.  An  attempt  was  made 
some  years  ago  by  an  English  house  in  Calcutta,  to  esta- 
blish a  bank  at  Bhauleah,  but  without  success. 

There  were  at  one  time  fi)ur  private  banks  in  Calcutta 
managed  by  Europeans ;  but  two  of  them  have  ceased  to 
operate.  Only  one  of  these  banks  issues  notes :  its  circula- 
tion was  at  one  time  between  40,000/.  and  50,000/.,  but  Mi 
issues  have  lately  been  much  contracted. 

A  government  bank,  under  the  title  of  the  Bank  of 
Bengal,  was  opened  in  1809.  Its  capital  is  500,000/.,  one- 
fifth  of  which  was  subscribed  by  the  East  India  Compan< . 
This  bank  is  said  to  have  proved  a  great  convenience  to  the 
community  and  the  Bengal  government,  especially  in  Cal- 
cutta, where  its  notes  chiefly  circulate.  This  establishment 
receives  deposits,  discounts  bills,  and  effects  remittances  to 
and  ftom  country  districts,  as  well  as  issues  its  own  notes: 
the  amount  of  its  paper  in  circulation  is  about  800,000/., 
in  notes  varying  m  amount  from  ten  rupees  to  20,000 
(1/.  to  2000/.) ;  the  largest  part  is  in  notes  of  100  rupees 
and  upwards.  In  1823  the  bank  obtained  a  new  charter 
for  five  years,  but  exists  now  under  the  sufferance  of  the 
government.  The  management  is  vested  in  nine  directors, 
three  of  whom  are  nominated  by  the  Indian  government 
The  president  is  chosen  firom  among  their  own  oody  by  the 
directors.  Natives  are  eligible  to  become  directors,  none 
of  whom  are  paid  for  their  services.  A  statement  of  iti 
afihirs  is  submitted  twice  in  each  year  to  the  proprietoP<t 
and  sent  to  the  government  This  bank  has  at  times  lost 
considerably  through  having  advanced  money  on  forged 
documents  to  natives,  who  are  great  adepts  at  this  kind  vf 
dishonesty.  Although  thus  dosely  connected  with  the 
government,  the  bank  does  not  transact  its  mone^  business. 
The  government  keeps  its  own  treasuty  qnfts  distinct,  but 
frequently  holds  a  oonaiderable  sum  in  ma  nota  of  the  bank* 
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The  avenge  dividend  made  to  the  proprietors*  hu  been 
from  nine  to  ten  per  cent. :  the  stock  bears  a  high  pre- 
mium. 

There  is  a  bank  at  Madras  which  is  altogether  a  govern- 
ment concern.  It  receives  deposits,  discounts  bills,  and 
issues  notes  which  have  no  circulation  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  citj  of  Madras.  The  business  transacted  by  this  esta- 
blishment is  not  of  any  great  extent :  ityields  an  annual 
proilt  of  about  10,00^/.  to  the  East  India  Company. 

Bombay  has  no  banking  establishment.  Some  years  ago 
the  resident  government  proposed  to  ibrm  one ;  but  their 
suiTgestion  was  disapproved  by  the  Court  of  Directors  in 
London.  The  reasons  for  this  disapproval  are  said  to  have 
been  the  danger  of  abuse ;  the  difficulty  of  exercising  any 
effectual  control ;  and  the  apprehension  that  the  grant  of 
a  charter  must,  in  the  public  estimation,  constitute  the  bank 
a  government  concern,  even  though  the  government  should 
have  no  other  connexion  mth  it. 

II.  Otjecti  and  Qenerai  PrincifleM  of  Banking. — From 
what  we  have  already  stated,  it  will  be  seen  that  banking 
establishments  are  undertaken  with  very  different  objects, 
and  are  prosecuted'  by  very  dififerent  methods.  The  whole 
may  be  aivided  into  three  classes,  viz.,  banks  of  deposit, 
banks  of  asue,  and  banks  which  exercise  both  these  func- 
tions. 

Banks  of  deposit,  strictly  speaking,  are  those  which,  like 
the  old  bank  of  Amsterdam,  simply  receive  the  money  or 
valuables  of  others  into  custody,  and  keep  them  hoarded  in 
tb<2ir  coffers  till  called  for  by  the  depositors.    However  con- 
venient such  an  establishment  may  be  to  the  persons  by 
wham  it  is  used,  it  must  be  evident  that  it  can  contribute 
nothing  to  the  general  wealth  of  a  community,  and  that  the 
only  means  of  profit  which  it  provides  for  those  who  conduct 
it,  must  arise  from  payments  made  by  its  customers  in  the 
shape  of  commissions,  or  fines  which  partake  of  the  nature 
of  commissions.    If,  instead  of  burying  the  dipt  and  worn 
coins  of  which  its  hoards  were  composed,  tne  Bank  of 
Amsterdam  had  converted  them  into  money  of  the  proper 
standard,  and  had  lent  the  same  at  interest  upon  proper 
securities,  no  commissions  need  have  been  requirod  from  its 
customers,  who  would  in  so  far  have  been  benefited ;  and  a 
considerable  capital  being  set  free  for  the  prosecution  of 
commercial  enterprises,  the  country  might  have  thence  de- 
n\ed  continued  aaditions  to  its  wealth. 

Bauks  of  deposit,  in  this  confined  sense  of  the  word,  are 
nuw  very  little  used,  and  the  term  is  generally  understood 
to  mean  an  establishment  which  lends  as  well  as  takes  the 
property  of  others,  and  dezjves  its  profits  from  charging  a 
iii:;her  rate  of  interest  than  it  allows.  Some  banks  of  this 
description,  such  as  the  private  banks  in  London,  do  not 
allow  any  interest  upon  sums  placed  in  their  custody^ 

In  hke  manner  there  are  few,  if  any,  establishments  which 
are  purely  banks  of  issue.  A  banker  sends  forth  his  pro- 
missory notes,  after  incurring  the  necessary  expenses,  that 
be  may  employ  to  his  own  profit,  during  the  time  that 
the  notes  remain  in  circulation,  the  money  or  property  for 
which  he  may  have  exchanged  them,  ana  by  this  course 
he  jri^nes  to  his  establishment  the  mixed  character  of  a  bank 
of  issue  and  of  circulation.  The  expression,  bank  of  circu- 
Ution,  is  frequently  understood  to  signify  a  concern  which 
i<^<iues  its  own  notes,  but  it  seems  better,  for  the  sake  of  per- 
spicuity, to  draw  the  distinction  here  made.  In  general, 
those  bankers  who  issue  their  own  notes  and  circulate  the 
luoney  of  others,  which  by  that  means  comes  into  their  pos- 
^ssion,  likewise  receive  deposits :  this  at  least  is  the  prac- 
tice in  this  kingdom.  In  each  of  the  cases  described,  with 
the  exception  of  the  firsts  the  practice  of  which  has  become 
nearly  obsolete,  the  object  of  a  banker  is  to  raise  a  borrowed 
capital,  over  and  above  his  own  real  capital,  with  which  to 
"supply  the  wants  of  others  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  its  use. 
Persons  who  follow  this  line  of  business,  and  more  espe- 
cially associations  formed  for  the  same  purpose,  usually 
possess  considerable  wealth,  and  are  thought  deserving  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  public ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  so  long  as  they  conduct  their  business  with  in- 
te^ty  and  prudence,  they  are  of  material  service  in  giving 
life  and  activity  to  commercial  dealings.  The^  are,  in  fact, 
the  means  of  keeping  ^t  portion  of  the  floatmg  capital  of 
a  country  fully  and  constantly  employed,  which  but  for  their 
ajrenpy  would  frequently  lie  dormant  and  unproductive  for 
uncertain  periods  m  the  hands  of  individuals.  Publ  ic  banks, 
when  established  under  proper  regulations,  and  subjected  to 
•fiifimit  eootroli  Are  cri^ated  to  prodaoe  this  benefit  in  the 


greatest  degree,  and  if  at  any  time  their  course  of  manage- 
ment  has  been  such  as  to  counteract  the  advantages  they 
bring,  and  to  derange  the  money  dealings  of  the  country  in 
which  they  are  established,  the  evil  has  arisen  from  the  want 
of  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  the  principles  upon  which 
their  proceeding  should  be  founded.  In  tliis  respect,  pub- 
lic banks  may  indeed  be  rendered  in  the  highest  degree 
public  nuisances,  but  such  an  effect  is  far  from  being  the 
necessary  attendant  of  the  banking  system ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  may  be  confidently  affirmed,  that  no  institutions  are  so 
well  calculated  to  preserve  order  and  steadiness  throughout 
commercial  transactions.  In  this  country,  and  in  our  own 
day,  we  have  seen  and  felt  the  disastrous  effects  of  a  want 
of  knowledge  in  this  branch  of  political  science  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  directed  our  national  bank,  one  of  tbo 
most  powerful  engines  of  modern  times,  and  it  has  only  been 
through  the  discussions  and  investigations  that  have  arisen 
out  of  those  disasters  that  we  have  at  length  brought  out,  so 
as  to  be  felt  and  acknowledged  and  acted  upon,  sound  and 
safe  principles  for  regulating  that  trade  by  which  all  other 
trades  are  principally  regulated. 

In  the  celebrated  report  delivered  by  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  appointed,  in  the  year  1810,  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  high  price  of  bullion,  and  its  effect  on 
the  circulating  medium,  we  find  recorded  some  of  the  wildest 
theories  that  could  well  be  conceived,  and  which  were  then 
gravely  put  forth  and  acted  upon  by  what  were  called  prac- 
tical men.  Among  others,  the  governor  and  deputy- governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  men  who,  from  their  station  and 
commercial  standing,  must  have  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  regard  to  the  working  of  financial  operations,  both 
concurred  on  that  occasion  in  the  opinion,  that  the  amount 
of  notes  issued  by  the  bank  could  not  in  any  way  operate 
upon  the  price  of  bullion  or  the  state  of  foreign  exchanges ; 
and  *  stated  to  the  committee  ^  doctrine,  of  the  truth  of 
which  they  professed  themselves  to  be  most  thoroughly  con- 
vinced, that  there  can  be  no  possible  excess  in  the  issue  of 
Bank  of  England  paper  so  long  as  the  advances  in  which  it 
is  issued  are  made  upon  the  principle  which  at  present  guides 
the  conduct  of  the  directors— that  is,  so  long  a»  the  discount 
of  mercantile  bills  is  confined  to  paper  of  undoubted  solidity, 
arising  out  of  real  commercial  transactions,  and  payable  at 
short  and  fixed  periods.' 

The  fallacy  of  this  position  has  been  so  fully  shown,  both 
by  the  committee  above  mentioned  and  on  subsequent  occa- 
sions, that  although  it  was  then  probably  held  to  be  sound 
doctrine  by  the  majority  of  commercial  men,  it  has  since 
been  wholly  abandoned  as  untenable,  by  every  one  who  has 
examined  the  subject :  it  is  not  therefore  necessary  to  refute 
it  here.  But  for  the  unnatural  state  of  thinjrs  arising  out  of 
the  act  which  restrained  the  Bank  of  England  from  paying 
its  notes  in  gold,  such  a  doctrine  could  not  have  been  safely 
acted  upon  for  many  weeks  together,  and  would  have  brought 
on  its  own  refutation  through  the  demands  for  bullion  that 
would  have  drained  the  coffers  of  the  bank. 

The  true  principle  upon  which  bank  issues  should  be 
governed  is  now  understood  to  be— that  the  circulatioa 
should  at  all  times  be  kept  full,  but  without  any  redun- 
dancy ;  and  the  simple  means  whereby  tliis  state  of  things 
may  be  determined  and  regulated  are  (except  on  very  extra- 
ordinary emergencies)  offered  by  the  state  of  the  foreign 
exchanges.  Keeping  this  principle  and  this  indication 
constantly  in  view,  nothing  can  be  easicf  than  for  a  power- 
ful establishment  like  the  Bank  of  England  to  prevent  any 
recurrence  of  those  disastrous  conjunctures  wnich,  under 
the  name  of  panics,  have  occasionally  interfered  with  tlie 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  evidence  col- 
lected by  the  secret  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  sat  in  1832,  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  re- 
newing the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  has  placed  this 
subject  in  so  clear  and  questionless  a  point  of  view,  that  it 
will  henceforth  be  hardly  possible  for  such  a  conjuncture  to 
arise,  except  through  the  misconduct  or  culpable  negligence 
of  the  directors  of  tne  Bank.  A  small  corrective,  if  applied 
in  time,  by  means  of  an  exchange  operation,  will  always 
suflice  to  adjust  the  currency  to  the  wants  of  commerce, 
and  to  check  that  spirit  of  wild  speculation,  the  general 
indulgence  in  which  has  too  often  been  fostered  by  the 
mistaken  conduct  of  the  Bank  directors,  and  which  is  sure 
to  be  followed  by  wide-spread  ruin. 

This  opinion  is  not  of  course  meant  to  apply  to  political 
panics,  against  the  evil  effects  of  which,  it  must  be  obvious, 
that  no  prudence  on  the  part  of  thoso  who  regulate  the 
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currency  of  the  country  can  altogether  provide ;  but  such  a 
state  of  things  is  very  unlikely  to  arise  in  the  present  day, 
and  in  every  succeeding  year  we  may  hope  that  the  spread 
of  information  among  the  people  will  render  such  an  event 
still  less  probable. 

We  cannot  better  close  this  part  of  the  subject  than  by 
the  following  (juotation  from  Dr.  Smith  (.Wealth  o/Natiom, 
vol.  ii.  p.  69),  in  his  chapter  on  Money : — •  It  is  not  by  aug- 
menting the  capital  of  the  country,  but  by  rendering  a 
greater  part  of  that  capital  active  and  productive  thaq  would 
otherwise  be  so,  that  the  most  judicious  operations  of 
banking  can  increase  the  Industry  of  the  country.  That 
part  of  his  capital  which  a  dealer  is  obliged  to  keep  by  him 
unemployed  and  in  ready  money,  for  answering  occasional 
demands,  is  so  much  dead  stock — which,  so  long  as  it 
remains  in  this  situation,  produces  nothing,  either  to  him  or 
to  his  country.  The  judicious  operations  of  banking  en- 
able him  to  convert  this  dead  stock  into  active  and  pro- 
ductive stock — into  materials  to  work  upon,  into  tools  to 
work  with,  and  into  provisions  and  subsistence  to  work  for : 
into  stock  which  produces  something  both  to  himself  and  to 
his  country.  The  gold  and  silver  money  which  circulates 
in  any  country,  and  by  means  of  which  the  produce  of  its 
land  and  labour  is  annually  circulated  and  distributed  to 
the  proper  consumers,  is,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ready 
money  of  the  dealer,  all  dead  stock.  It  is  a  very  valuable 
part  of  the  capital  of  the  country  which  produces  nothing  to 
the  country.  The  judicious  operations  of  banking,  by  sub- 
stituting paper  in  the  room  of  a  great  portion  of  this  gold 
and  silver,  enable  the  country  to  convert  a  great  part  of  this 
dead  stock  into  active  and  productive  stock — into  stock 
which  produces  something  to  the  country.  The  gold  and 
silver  money  which  circulates  in  any  country  may  very  pro- 
perly be  compared  to  a  highway,  which,  while  it  circulates 
and  carries  to  market  all  the  grass  and  com  of  the  country, 
itself  produces  not  a  single  pile  of  either.  The  judicious 
operations  of  banking,  by  providing  (if  I  may  be  allowed  so 
violent  a  metaphor)  a  sort  of  waggon-way  through  the  air, 
enable  the  country  to  convert  as  it  were  a  great  part  of  its 
highways  into  pastures  and  corn-fields,  and  thereby  to  in- 
crease very  considerably  the  annual  produce  of  its  land 
and  labour.' 

III.  History  and  Constitution  qf  the  Bank  of  England, — 
This  establishment,  unquestionably  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  Europe,  was  projected  by  a  Scotch  gentleman,  Mr. 
William  Patterson,  in  1694.  The  scheme  having  received 
the  sanction  and  support  of  the  Government,  to  whom  the 
whole  of  the  capital  was  to  be  lent,  the  subscription  was 
filled  in  ten  days  from  its  being  first  opened ;  and  on  the 
27th  of  July,  1694,  the  Bank  received  its  charter  of  incor- 
poration. This  charter  provides, '  that  the  management  and 
Sovemment  of  the  corporation  be  committed  to  a  governor, 
eputy-govemor,  and  twenty-four  directors,  who  shall  be 
elected  between  the  25th  of  March  and  the  25th  of  April 
every  year,  from  among  the  members  of  the  company ; — 
that  those  ofilcers  must  be  natural-bom  subjects  of  England, 
or  have  been  naturalized ; — that  they  shall  possess,  in  their 
own  names  and  for  their  own  use,  severally,  viz.,  the  gover- 
nor (at  least)  4000/.,  the  deputy-governor  3000/.,  and  each 
director  2000/.  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  corporation ; — 
that  thirteen  or  more  of  the  said  governors  and  directors 
(of  whom  the  governor  or  deputy-governor  shall  be  always 
one)  shall  constitute  a  Court  of  Directors,  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  company ; — that  no  dividend  shedl 
at  any  time  be  made  by  the  said  governor  and  company, 
save  only  out  of  the  interest,  profit,  or  produce  arising  out 
of  the  said  capital  stock  or  fund,  or  by  such  dealing  as  is 
allowed  by  Act  of  Parliament.*  Each  elector  must  be  pos- 
sessed of  at  least  500/.  capital  stock  of  the  company.  Four 
general  courts  to  be  held  in  every  year,  in  the  months  of 
April.  July,  September,  and  December ;  and  special  general 
courts  to  be  summoned  at  all  times  upon  the  requisition  of 
nine  qualified  proprietors.  The  majority  of  electors  present 
at  general  courts  to  have  the  power  of  making  bye-laws  for 
the  government  of  the  corporation ;  but  such  bye-laws  must 
not  be  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom. 

The  original  capital  of  the  Bank,  which  amounted  to 
1,20'i.000/.,  was,  as  already  mentioned,  lent  to  Government, 
who  paid  interest  for  the  same  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent., 
with  a  further  allowance  of  4000/.  a  year  for  management. 

The  first  charter  was  granted  to  continue  for  eleven  years 
certain,  or  till  a  year's  notice  after  the  1st  of  August,  1705. 

In  1697  a  new  subscription  was  raised  and  lent  to  Gro- 


vemmetit  to  the  amount  of  1,001.171/.  10«.,  which  B\nn 
was  repaid  in  1 707,  and  the  capital  again  reduced  to  iu 
original  amount.  In  the  following  year  the  charter  was 
renewed  until  1 732 ;  and  in  1713a  still  further  exten$ion 
was  granted  for  ten  years,  or  until  1 742.  On  the  first  of 
these  occasions  the  capital  was  raised  by  new  subscription!} 
to  5,559,995/.  In  1722  further  subscriptions  were  received, 
amounting  to  3,400,000/. ;  and  in  1 742,  when  the  charter 
was  again  renewed  until  1764,  a  call  made  upon  the  stock- 
holders raised  the  entire  capital  to  9,800,000/.  A  further 
call  of  10  per  cent,  upon  this  amount  was  made  in  1746. 
The  charter  was  again  renewed  until  1786 ;  but  previous  to 
the  expiration  of  this  term,  was  continued  until  1812,  a  call 
of  8  per  cent,  having  been  made  in  1782.  In  1800  the 
charter  was  further  extended  until  twelve  months'  notice 
after  the  1st  of  August,  1833;  and  in  1816  the  directors 
were  empowered  to  appropriate  a  part  of  their  undivided 
profits  among  the  proprietors,  by  adding  25  per  cent  lo  the 
amount  of  their  stock.  These  successive  additions  raised  the 
capital  of  the  Bank  to  14,553,000/.,  the  whole  of  which 
amount  was,  as  it  was  raised,  lent  to  Groverament  At  the 
last  renewal  of  the  company's  charter,  which  was  granted  iu 
1 833  (Act  3  and  4  Wm.  I V .  c.  98),  a  provision  was  made  for 
the  repayment,  on  the  part  of  tlie  public,  of  one-fourth  part 
of  the  debt  due  to  the  Bank.  At  each  of  the  times  before 
mentioned  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  some  advanta^ 
was  given  by  the  Bank  to  the  public,  in  the  shape  of  an 
advance  of  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  or  witliout  aiiy 
interest.  At  present,  the  rate  paid  by  Government  for  the 
Bank  capital  is  3  per  cent,  per  annum. 

From  its  first  institution,  the  Bank  of  England  has  dis- 
counted mercantile  bills.  The  rate  of  discount  charged 
fluctuated  at  first,  but  was  usually  between  4}  and  6  per 
cent.  In  1695  a  distinction  was  made  in  this  respect,  in 
favour  of  persons  who  used  the  Bank  for  purposes  of  deposit : 
for  such  persons  inland  bills  were  discounted  at  4^,  and  forei^^n 
bills  at  3  per  cent. ;  while  to  all  other  persons  the  rate  was  6 
per  cent,  upon  both  descriptions  of  bills.  Ailer  that  time  the 
rates  were  equalized  to  all  classes,  and  fluctuated  between 
4  and  5  per  cent  until  1773,  when  5  per  cent,  was  fixed  a& 
the  rate  of  discount  upon  aJl  descriptions  of  bills ;  and  at 
this  per  centage  the  Bank  continued  to  discount  bills  until 
June,  1822,  when  it  was  lowered  to  4  per  cent.  The  rjtc 
was  again  advanced  to  5  per  cent  during  the  panic,  in 
Dec.  1825  ;  but  was  lowered  in  July,  1827,  to  4  per  cent., 
and  has  continued  at  that  rate  since.  *5 

Shortly  after  its  first  establishment,  the  Bank  was  in- 
volved in  some  difficulties,  and  was  obliged,  in  1696,  even 
to  suspend  the  payment  of  its  notes,  which  were  then  at  a 
considerable  discount.  Having  received  assistance  fruni 
Government,  this  difficulty  was  soon  surmounted ;  and  tie 
establishment  was  not  again  placed  in  the  same  dilemma 
untU  1797,  when  the  celebrated  Bank  Restriction  Act  va^ 
passed,  which  will  require  a  more  particular  notice. 

In  1708  an  Act  was  passed,  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  declaring  that '  during  the  continuance  of  that 
corporation  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  other  body 
politic,  erected  or  to  be  erected,  other  than  the  said  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  for  any  other  per- 
sons whatever  united,  or  to  be  united,  in  covenants  cf  part- 
nership exceeding  the  number  of  six  persons,  in  that  part  of 
Great  Britain  called  England,  to  borrow,  owe,  or  take  up  any 
sum  or  sums  of  money  on  their  bills  or  notes  payable  on 
demand,  or  in  any  less  time  than  six  months  from  the 
borrowing  thereof.*  This  Act  continued  in  force  until  lS2o, 
when  it  was  partially  repealed,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  forma- 
tion of  banking  establishments  for  the  issue  of  notes  vith 
more  than  six  partners,  at  any  distance  exceeding  sixty-five 
miles  from  London;  but  these  establishments  were  re- 
strained from  having  any  branches  in  London ;  and  it  was 
expressly  declared  that  the  partners,  jointly  and  severally, 
should  be  held  liable  for  all  the  debts  of  the  bank  with  whicli 
they  might  be  connected.  ^^' 

Until  a  very  recent  period,  it  was  not  doubted  that  the 
Act  of  1708,  as  above  described,  forbade  the  formation  of 
banks  of  all  descriptions  having  more  than  six  partners 
and  this  impression  was  universally  acted  upon.  Even  tbe 
discussions  which  preceded  the  partial  relaxation  of  its 
provisions,  in  1826,  fi&iled  to  sug^st  any  different  vic^^d 
regarding  it  During  the  negociations  of  1833  for  the 
renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter,  strong  doubts  were  conceived 
upon  the  point  as  to  whether  the  restriction  was  not  confined 
to  the  forbidding  only  of  banks  of  issue ;  and  the  law-olUceri 
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of  the  crown,  having  been  called  upon  for  their  opinion  on 
the  subject,  gave  it  as  their  decided  opinion,  that  banks, 
provided  they  did  not  issue  their  own  notes  payable  to 
bearer,  might  have  been  at  any  time  established  in  any 
part  of  the  kingdom.  To  remove  all  doubts  upon  the  sub- 
ject, a  clause  was  introduced  in  the  Act  of  1 833,  expressly 
authorising  the  establishment  of  banks,  which  do  not  issue 
notes,  with  any  number  of  partners,  in  any  place  withhi  or 
without  the  limits  to  which  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  in  regard  to  issuing  notes,  now  applies. 

The  Bank  is  expressly  prohibited  ttom  enga^ng  in  any 
commercial  undertaking,  other  than  transactions  purely 
and  legitimately  connected  with  banking  operations,  such 
as  the  buying  and  selling  of  coin  or  bullion,  and  bills  of 
exchange.  But  a  power  being  given  to  the  corporation  to 
advance  money  upon  the  security  of  goods  and  merchandise, 
It  was  of  course  necessary  to  empower  the  directors  to  sell 
the  same  for  their  reimbursement. 

In  the  year  1759  the  Bank  began  to  issue  notes  for  10/., 
ha\ing  previously  not  put  any  into  circulation  below  20/. 
N<)tes  of  5/.  value  were  first  issued  in  1793,  and  in  March, 
1797,  1/.  and  2/.  notes  were  brought  into  use.  The  issue 
of  the  latter,  except  in  one  partial  instance,  ceased  in  fact 
in  1821,  and  by  law  on  the  5th  of  April,  1829,  since  which 
time  5/.  is  the  smallest  sum  for  which  any  bank  in  England 
may  send  forth  its  notes  payable  to  bearer. 

the  necessity  for  the  issue  of  notes  for  so  small  an  amount 
as  I/,  arose  out  of  the  act  of  1 797,  which  restricted  the  Bank 
fnm  making  payments  in  gold,  a  measure  which  was  forced 
upon  it  by  tnc  financial  operations  of  the  government,  then 
>cry  largely  indebted  to  the  corporation.  The  contest  in 
which  this  country  was  at  that  time  engaged,  although  not 
artually  so  expensive  as  the  war  became  at  a  subsequent 
period,  brought  with  it  demands  upon  the  Treasury,  which 
were  the  more  difficult  to  be  met  owing  to  the  comparative 
inexperience  of  the  minister  in  raising  extraordinary  sup- 
plies. These  demands  could  then  only  be  answered  through 
t^e  assistance  of  the  Bank;  and  as  nearly  all  the  sums 
drawn  from  it  resolved  themselves  into  bullion  to  be  sent 
abroad,  its  coffers  were  so  nearly  exhausted,  that  towards 
the  end  of  February,  1797,  it  became  manifest  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  drain  for  a  very  short  time  longer  would 
find  the  directors  without  the  power  of  answering  it.  Under 
thu«ie  circumstances  it  became  a  matter  of  necessity  as  well 
as  of  justice  towards  the  Bank  to  interpose,  and  to  shield  it 
from  a  catastrophe  towards  which  it  had  been  hurried 
through  yielding  to  the  solicitations  for  assistance  made  by 
the  government.  On  Saturday,  the  25th  of  February,  only 
1/270,000/.  in  coin  and  bullion  remained  in  the  coffers  of 
the  Bank.  On  the  following  dav  an  order  in  council  was 
is!)aed,  prohibiting  the  directors  from  paving  their  notes  in 
i>pone  until  the  sense  of  parliament  coula  be  taken  on  the 
Mi'tject.  The  promulgation  to  the  public  of  this  order  being 
accompanied  by  assurances  of  the  affluent  circumstances  of 
the  corporation,  as  well  as  by  a  declaration  on  the  part  of 
the  leading  bankers  and  merchants  of  London  pledging 
themselves  to  receive  bank-notes  in  payment  of  any  sums 
^hic  to  them,  failed  to  make  any  injurious  impression.  A 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  immediately  after- 
v^ards  appointed  to  inouire  into  the  affairs  of  the  Bank,  which 
committee  reported  tnat  a  surplus  of  effects  to  the  amount 
of  3,825,890/.  was  possessed  by  the  corporation  over  and 
above  its  capital  of  11,684,800/.  then  in  the  hands  of  govem- 
nient.  The  circumstances  by  which  this  measure  was  ren- 
<lea*d  necessary  were  altogether  of  a  political  nature,  and 
the  only  blame  that  can  he  attached  to  the  directors  of  the 
Bank  for  their  conduct  on  that  occasion  arises  out  of  their 
abandonment  of  their  own  better  judgment  to  the  urgent 
^hcitations  of  the  government,  made  upon  the  plea  of  a 
strong  necessity  in  the  then  alarming  situation  of  public 
affairs.  In  the  contest  then  carried  on,  which,  with  only  a 
few  months*  interval  in  1801  and  1802,  continued  until 
11^15,  and  which  involved  the  country  in  expenses  of  un- 
paralleled magnitude,  it  was  considered  indispensable  for  the 
t;overnment  to  be  provided  with  a  powerful  engine  for  car- 
Oing  on  its  financial  operations,  and  it  was  thought  also  to  hare 
heen  necessary,  under  those  circumstances,  to  remove  from 
the  engine  thus  employed  the  ordinary  responsibilities  which 
should  attach  to  a  banking  establishment.  The  minister 
who  directed  the  affairs  of  England  at  the  time  of  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Restriction  Act  seems  to  have  been  fully  im- 
pressed with  this  necessity,  and  to  have  had  in  view  the 
political  oonyenienoe  of  the  government  rather  than  the 


private  advantage  of  the  Bank,  or  the  interests  of  the  public 
as  distinct  from  the  government,  when,  on  the  second  renewal 
of  the  Restriction  Act,  he  prevailed  upon  parliament  to  con- 
tinue its  duration  until  one  month  VLSLer  the  conclusion  of  war, 
bv  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  The  period  Uius  contem- 
plated having  arrived  at  the  close  of  1801,  it  was  found 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  to 
prolong  the  act  for  a  further  period ;  and  the  war  having 
soon  after  recommenced,  the  restriction  was  again  continued 
until  six  months  after  the  ratification  of  a  definitive  treaty 
of  peace. 

The  financial  efforts  of  the  government  having  been  con- 
tinued upon  a  most  exaggerated  scale  up  to  the  very  moment 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1 81 4,  the  Bank,  which  had  seconded 
those  efforts,  and  had  made  no  preparation  for  so  total  a 
change  of  system,  procured  the  renewal  of  the  Suspension 
Act  until  the  5th  July,  1816.  It  would  perhaps  have  been 
ungracious  on  the  part  of  the  government  towards  an  esUi- 
btishment  to  whose  assistance  it  had  been  so  largely  indebted 
through  a  series  of  years,  had  a  refusal  been  given  to  the 
demand  thus  made  bv  the  Bank ;  but  if  this  question  had  at 
that  time  been  settled  with  a  view  to  the  public  good,  we  may 
venture  to  assert  that  the  Restriction  Act  would  not  have 
been  renewed.  All  Europe  was  at  that  time  in  an  unnatural 
state,  equally, but  not  similarly,  with  ourselves.  The  situation 
of  this  country  was  in  fact  the  very  opposite  of  that  in  which  all 
other  European  countries  were  uien  placed.  They  had  been 
compelled  by  the  operation  of  the  *  Berlin  and  Milan  De- 
crees* to  purchase  at  enormous  prices  wretched  substitutes 
for  the  manu&ctured  goods  and  colonial  produce  with  which 
our  warehouses  were  filled  to  overflowing.  It  was  the  in- 
ability to  export  these  goods  in  payment  for  the  naval  and 
military  stores  and  foreign  productions  which  we  consumed, 
that  had  drained  us  of  gold,  while  the  inability  to  receive 
our  merchandise  had  obliged  foreigners  to  take  returns  for 
those  stores  and  productions  in  the  precious  metals,  which 
they  did  not  want,  rather  than  in  our  manufactui-es  and 
colonial  produce,  by  the  sale  of  which,  in  their  own  country, 
they  could  have  made  enormous  profits.  When,  therefore, 
peace  returned,  and  commerce  was  again  allowed  to  flow 
into  its  natural  channels,  we  found  anxious  customers,  at 
high  prices,  for  goods  which  had  before  been  ruinously  do- 
pressed,  and  it  became  as  impossible  to  keep  the  gold  out, 
as  it  had,  under  the  contrary  circumstances,  been  to  retain 
it  within  the  kingdom. 

Had  the  Bank  of  England  at  this  time  contracted  its 
issues  in  onlv  a  very  trifling  degree,  its  notes  would  have 
been  restored  to  their  full  value,  measured  by  the  price  of 
gold,  a  fact  which  can  hardly  be  doubted  if  we  consider  how 
large  a  proportion  of  their  depreciation  was  recovered  under 
a  directly  opposite  course  of  proceeding.  At  the  end  of  181 3, 
the  amount  of  Bank  of  England  notes  in  circulation  was 
23,844,050/.,  the  price  of  gold  was  5/.  lOf.  per  ounce,  and 
the  depreciation  of  Bank-paper  consequently  amounted  to 
29/.  4#.  Id.  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  1814,  the  Bank  issues 
were  increased  to  28,232,730/.,  and  the  price  of  gold  had 
fallen  to  4/.  6«.  6d.  per  ounce,  so  that  the  notes  were  depre- 
ciated only  to  the  extent  of  9/.  I9s»  5d.  per  cent.  This 
statement,  drawn  from  documents  furnished  by  the  Bank 
directors  to  parliament,  makes  it  oven  doubtful  whether  any 
contraction  whatever  of  their  issues  was  necessary  in  order 
to  restore  Bank  of  England  notes  to  their  par  value.  The 
rise  in  value  which  they  actually  experienced,  amounting  to 
19/.  4s.  Sd.  per  cent.,  or  nearly  two  thirds  of  their  deprecia- 
tion, was  occasioned,  in  the  face  of  an  increased  issue  of 
more  than  18  per  cent.,  by  the  great  quantity  of  gold  poured 
into  the  country  at  the  re-opening  of  our  commerce,  and  no 
doubt  also  in  some  degree  by  the  diminished  circulation  of 
the  notes  of  country  bankers. 

This  state  of  things  could  not  last  long.  Gold  can  never 
continue  to  circulate  in  the  presence  of  an  inconvertible 
paper  currency,  and  an  opportunity,  the  best  that  could  iios- 
sibly  have  offered  for  extricating  ourselves  from  a  false  po- 
sition, and  for  restoring  our  currency  to  a  sound  and  healthy 
state,  was  suffered  to  pass  away  unimproved.  The  reason 
for  this  neglect  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  Bank  directors, 
however  blameless  for  the  state  of  things  which  first  caused 
the  restriction,  soon  found  that  measure  productive  of  enor- 
mous profits  to  theur  establishment,  and  were  anxious  to 
prolong  its  operation  by  every  means  within  their  power ; 
and  the  ministers,  who  had  still  large  financial  operations 
to  make,  found  it  most  to  their  convenience  to  effect  them  in 
a  redundant  paper  currency. 
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Except  at  the  very  moment  of  its  eliaetment,  the  Bank 
Restriction  Act  wai  for  some  time  bo  little  needed  for  the 
security  of  that  oorporation,  that  its  notes,  during  the  first 
three  jrears  of  the  system,  were  fully  on  a  par  with  gold,  and 
sometimes  even  bore  a  small  premium.  In  less  than  seven 
months  after  the  Suspension  Act  was  first  put  in  force,  tlie 
directors  of  the  bank  passed  a  resolution,  in  which  they  de- 
clared that  the  corporation  was  in  a  situation  to  resume  with 
safety  making  payments  in  specie,  if  the  pcditical  circum- 
stances of  the  country  did  not  render  such  a  course  inex- 
pedient. Alter  a  time,  the  suspension  was  found  to  be  so 
convenient  and  profitable  to  ^e  bank,  thai  the  wish  to  recur 
to  cash  paymMits  wai  no  doubt  abandoned  by  the  directors. 
In  1801  and  the  following  year,  Bank  notes»  owing  to  their 
excessive  quantity  in  circulation,  fell  to  a  discount  of  7  to  8 
per  cent.,  but  partially  recovered  in  1803,  and  remained 
until  1810  within  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  par.  In  the  year  last 
mentioned  the  depreciation  occurred  which  led  to  the 
appointment  of  the  celebrated  BuUion  Committee.  The 
issues  of  the  Bank,  which  on  the  31st  August,  1808,  were 
17,111,290/.,  had  increased  to  19,574,180/.  in  the  following 
year,  and  on  the  Slst  August,  1 81 0,  amounted  to 24,793,990/., 
being  an  increase  of  about  45  per  cent,  in  two  years — a 
cause  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  their  depreciation. 
In  181 1  the  circulation  was  diminished  to  23,286,850/.,  and 
the  discount  was  reduced  to  7f  per  cent.  A  further  issue 
again  depressed  the  value  of  Bank  notes,  as  compared  with 
i;old:  on  the  Slst  August,  1814,  the  amount  in  circulation 
Was  28,368,290/.,  and  the  depreciation  amounted  to  25  per 
cent.  It  is  seldom  that  cause  and  effect  can  be  thus  clearly 
shown  in  relation  to  each  other.  In  consequence  of  the 
material  fall  in  the  value  of  agricultural  produce,  which  took 
place  in  1813  and  1814,  such  serious  losses  were  sustained 
by  the  country  bankers  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  that 
in  1814,  and  the  two  following  years,  240  of  them  failed; 
and  the  general  want  of  confidence  thus  occasioned,  so  fi&r 
Widened  the  field  for  the  circulation  of  Bank  of  England 
notes,  that  although  the  amount  of  them  in  circulation  in* 
<srea$ed,  in  1817,  to  29,543,780/.,  their  value  relatively  to 
that  of  gold  was  nearly  restored. 

In  1817,  having  accumulated  nearly  twelve  millions  of 
coin  and  bullion,  the  Bank  gave  notice  in  the  month  of 
April,  that  all  notes  of  1/.  and  2/.  value,  dated  prior  to  1816, 
might  be  received  in  gold.  In  the  September  following,  a 
further  notice  was  given  that  gold  would  be  paid  for  notes 
of  every  deBoription  dated  prior  to  1 8 1 7.  The  effisct  of  these 
measures  was  to  drain  the  Bank  of  a  large  portion  of  its 
bullion,  so  that  in  August,  1819,  no  more  than  3,595,960#. 
remained  in  its  coffers,  and  an  act  was  hurried  through  par- 
liament to  restrain  the  Bank  from  acting  any  further  in 
•conformity  with  the  notices  here  mentioned. 

In  the  same  year  the  bill  was  passed,  commonly  known  as 
Mr.  Peel's  Bill,  which  provided  for  the  gradual  resumption 
of  cash  payments.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  the 
Bank  Restriction  Act  was  continued  in  force  until  the  Ist 
of  February,  1820;  from  that  time  to  the  1st  of  October  in 
the  same  year,  the  Bank  was  required  to  pay  its  notes  in 
bullion  of  standard  fineness  at  the  rate  of  4/.  U.  per  ounce ; 
from  1st  of  October,  1820,  to  1st  of  May.  1821,  the  rate  of 
bullion  was  reduced  to  3/.  199.  6d,  From  the  last-men- 
tioned day,  bullion  might  be  demanded  in  payment  for  notes 
at  the  Mint  price  of  3/.  17f.  lOid.  per  ounce ;  and  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1823,  the  current  gold  coin  of  the  realm  might 
be  demanded.  The  provisions  of  this  act,  as  here  men- 
tioned, were  respectively  anticipated  in  point  of  time,  and  on 
the  lit  of  May,  1821,  the  Bank  recommenced  the  payment 
of  their  notes  in  specie. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  arose  out  of  a  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  late  Mr.  Ricardo,  which  appears  calcu- 
lated to  affoid  every  requisite  security  against  the  evils  to 
which  any  system  of  paper  currency  is  exposed.  The  effect 
of  Mr,  Ricanio's  plan  would  have  been  to  exclude  a  metallic 
currency,  with  the  exception  of  what  might  be  necessary  for 
cfftcctini?  small  payments,  by  making  Bank  of  England  notes 
a  legal  tender,  with  the  obligation  imposed  on  the  directors 
to  pay  them,  on  demand,  in  gold  bars  of  the  proper 
standar/l,  and  of  a  weight  not  less  than  sixty  ounces  for  any 
one  payment.  Tliis  provision,  which  was  temporarily 
adopted  in  Mr.  PeoUs  bill,  would  effectually  prevent  any  de- 
preciation of  the  notes,  and  might  have  a  peculiarly  good 
effect  in  all  tiroes  of  political  panic,  when  the  greatest  part 
of  the  mischief  arises  from  the  numerous  holders  <^  small 
amounts  of  notes,  and  who,  on  the  plan  proposed,  would  be 


unable,  individually,  and  without  some  extensive  combina- 
tion for  the  purpose,  to  drain  the  Bank  of  its  treasure.  No 
good  reason  has  ever  been  yet  given  to  the  public  against 
uie  permanent  adoption  of  this  economical  suegestion. 

On  the  22nd  of  May,  1832,  a  Committee  of  Secrecy  \ras 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  renewing  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  into  the  system  on  which  banks  of  issue  in  England 
and  Wales  are  conducted.  On  the  1 1th  of  August  follow- 
ing this  Committee  delivered  its  report,  which  was  printed 
by  order  of  the  House,  and  it  is  to  this  report,  with  the  evi- 
dence and  documents  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  that  the 
public  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  principles 
calculated  to  give  such  consistent  and  sound  vievrs  upon 
the  subject  of  banking  as  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  very 
best  results  to  the  community.  Containing,  as  it  does,  Uw 
opinions  of  our  first  authorities  in  matters  of  political  science, 
and  the  recorded  experience  of  practical  men,  this  paper 
was  of  the  greatest  advantaae  to  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature while  discussing  ana  determining  the  provisions  of 
the  act  which  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  29th  of 
August,  1833,  for  renewing  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of 
England — a  brief  analysis  of  which  act  it  may  be  advisable 
here  to  insert. 

This  act  provides  that  no  association,  having  more  than 
six  partners,  shall  issue  bills  or  notes,  payaUe  on  demand, 
in  London,  or  within  sixty-five  mile's  of  that  city,  i[\im% 
the  continuance  of  the  exclusive  privileges  granted  to  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  in- 
tention of  this  provision  is  declared  by  the  act  to  be.  that 
the  Bank  '  shall  continue  to  hold  and  enjoy  all  the  exclukive 
privileges  of  banking  given  by  the  act  39th  and  40(h 
Geo.  HI.,  c.  28,  as  regulated  by  the  act  7th  Geo.  IV.,  c.  46, 
or  any  prior  or  subsequent  acts  of  Parliament,  but  no  other 
or  further  exclusive  privilege  of  banking.  And  whereas 
doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the  construction  of  the  said  acts, 
and  as  to  the  extent  of  such  exclusive  privilege ;  and  it  is 
expedient  that  all  such  doubts  shoula  be  removed,  it  is 
therefore  declared  that  any  body  pohtic  or  corporate,  or  so- 
ciety, or  company,  or  partnership,  although  consisting  of 
more  than  six  persons,  may  carry  on  the  trade  or  businefs 
of  banking  in  London,  or  within  aixty-five  miles  thereof, 
provided  they  do  not  borrow,  owe,  or  take  up  in  England, 
any  sum  of  money  upon  their  bills  or  notes  payable  on  de- 
mand, or  at  any  less  time  than  six  months  from  the  borrow- 
ing thereof  during  the  continuance  of  the  privileges  granted 
by  this  act  to  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Sank  of 
England.* 

All  promissory  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  payable 
on  demand,  issued  at  any  place  in  England,  out  of  London, 
where  the  business  of  banking  shall  l»  carried  on  for  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Bank,  must  be  made  payable  at  the  place  where 
such  notes  are  issued ;  and  it  is  made  unlawfid  for  the  Go- 
vernor and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  for  aoj 
person  on  their  behalf*  to  issue,  at  any  place  out  of  London, 
any  promissory  note  payable  on  demand,  not  made  payable 
at  the  place  where  the  same  is  issued. 

'  Upon  one  year*s  notice  given  within  six  months  aAertbe 
expiration  of  ten  years  from  the  Ist  of  August,  1834,  and 
upon  repayment,  by  Parliament,  of  all  sums  that  may  be 
due  from  the  public  to  the  Bank  at  ^e  time  of  the  expira- 
tion of  such  notice,  the  exclusive  privileges  of  banking 
granted  by  this  act  shall  cease  and  determine  at  the  expira- 
tion of  such  years  notice ;  and  any  vote  or  resdution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  signified  by  the  speiUi^er  of  the  said 
House  in  writing,  and  delivered  at  the  puttie  office  of  the 
Bank,  shall  be  deemed  and  a4judgea  to  be  a  sufficient 
notice. 

'  From  and  after  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  unless  and 
until  parliament  shall  otherwise  direct,  a  tender  of  a  note  or 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  expressed  to  be  payaUe  t^ 
bearer  on  demand,  shall  be  a  legal  tender  to  the  amount  ex- 
pressed in  such  note  or  notes,  and  shall  be  taken  to  be  \'slid 
as  a  tender  to  such  amount  for  all  sums  above  H.  on  all 
occasions  on  which  any  tender  of  money  may  be  legally 
made,  as  long  as  the  Bank  of  England  shall  continue  to  pay. 
on  demand,  their  said  notes  in  legal  coin ;  provided  always 
that  no  such  note  or  notes  shall  be  held  a  Wai  tender  of 
payment  by  the  Governor  and  Company  of  me  Bank  of 
England,  or  any  branch  bank  of  tlu)  said  Governor  and 
Company.  Biit  the  said  Grovemor  and  Company  are  not  lo 
become  liable  to  be  required  to  pay  aivi  satisiy,  at  wj 
branch  bank  of  the  seid  O«?amor  wd  GomipMijr«  W  w^ 
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dr  notes  of  tlM  said  Governor  and  Ckvmpany  not  made  spe- 
cially payable  at  such  branch  bank ;  but  the  said  (Governor 
and  Company  shall  be  liable  to  pay  and  satisfy,  at  the  Bank 
of  England  in  London,  all  notes  of  the  said  (jovemor  and 
Company,  or  of  any  branch  thereof. 

'  No  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note  made  payable  at 
or  within  three  months  after  the  date  thereof,  or  not  having 
more  than  three  months  to  run,  shall,  by  reason  of  any  in- 
terest taken  thereon  or  secured  thereby,  or  any  agreement 
to  pay,  or  receive,  or  allow  interest  in  discounting,  nego- 
tiating, or  transferring  the  same,  ha  void,  nor  shall  the  lia- 
bility of  any  party  to  any  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note 
be  affected  by  reason  of  any  statute  or  law  in  force  for  the 
prevention  of  usury ;  nor  shall  any  person  or  persons,  draw- 
ing, accepting,  indorsing,  or  signing  any  such  bill  or  note, 
or  lending  or  advancing  any  money,  or  taking  more  than 
the  present  rate  of  legal  interest  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land respectively  for  the  loan  of  money,  on  any  such  bill  or 
note,  be  subject  to  any  penalties  under  any  statute  or  law 
relating  to  usuir  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

'  An  account  of  the  amount  of  bullion  and  securities  in 
the  Bank  of  England  belonging  to  the  said  Governor  and 
Company,  and  of  notes  in  circulation,  and  of  deposits  in  the 
said  Bank,  shall  be  transmitted,  weekly,  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  for  the  time  being,  and  such  accounts 
shall  be  consolidated  at  the  end  of  every  month,  and  an 
average  state  of  the  Bank  accounts  of  the  preceding  three 
months,  made  from  such  consolidated  accounts  as  aforesaid, 
shall  be  published  every  month  in  the  first  succeeding 
London  Qazette, 

*  One-fourth  part  of  the  debt  due  from  the  public  to  the 
Bank  shall  and  may  be  repaid. 

'  A  general  Court  of  Proprietors  of  the  Bank  shall  be 
held  some  time  between  the  passing  of  this  act  and  the  ^th 
of  October,  1 834,  to  determine  upon  the  propriety  of  dividing 
and  appropriating  the  sum  to  be  repaid  as  before-mentioned 
amongst  the  several  persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  who 
may  be  proprietors  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  on  the  said  5th  of  Oc- 
tol)er ;  and  upon  the  manner  and  the  time  for  making  such 
division  and  appropriation,  not  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions for  that  purpose  herein  contained  ;  and  in  cas^e  such 
general  court,  or  any  adjourned  general  court  shall  deter- 
mine that  it  will  be  proper  to  make  such  division,  then,  but 
not  otherwise,  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  Governor  and 
Company  shall  be  reduced  from  the  sum  of  14,553,000/.,  of 
which  the  same  now  consists,  to  the  sum  of  10,914,750/., 
and  such  reduction  shall  take  place  from  and  after  the  said 
5th  of  October,  1834,  and  thereupon,  out  of  the  sum  to  be 
repaid  as  herein  before  mentioned,  or  by  means  of  the  fund 
to  be  provided  for  that  purpose,  the  sura  of  3,638,250/.  shall 
be  appropriated  and  divided  amongst  the  peraons  or  bodies 
poliiio  or  corporate  who  may  be  proprietoi-s  on  the  said  5th 
of  October,  1 834,  at  the  rate  of  25/.  for  every  100/.  stock. 

*  The  reduction  of  the  share  of  each  proprietor  in  the 
'^apital  stock  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  by  the  repayment  before-mentioned,  shall 
not  disqualify  the  present  governor,  deputy- governor,  or 
directors,  or  any  or  either  of  tnem,  or  any  governor,  deputy- 
j,'overnor,  or  director  who  may  be  chosen  in  their  room  at 
any  time  before  the  general  court  of  the  said  Governor  and 
Company  to  be  held  between  the  25th  of  March  and  the 
2ith  of  April,  1835,  provided  that,  at  the  said  general  court, 
and  from  and  after  the  same,  no  proprietor  of  the  said  cor- 
poration shall  be  capable  of  being  chosen  such  governor, 
deputy-governor,  or  director,  or  shall  continue  in  his  or  their 
respective  offices,  unless  he  or  they  respectively  have,  and 
during  such  his  respective  office  continue  to  have,  in  his  or 
their  respective  name,  in  his  and  their  own  right,  and  for 
his  and  their  own  use,  the  respective  sums  or  shares  of  and 
in  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  corporation,  in  and  by  the 
charier  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company  prescribed  as 
the  qualification  of  governor,  deputy- governor,  and  directors 
re.spectively. 

'No proprietor  shall  be  disqualified  from  attending  and 
voting  at  any  general  court  of  the  Company  to  be  held  be- 
tweea  the  5th  of  October,  1834.  and  the  25th  of  April, 
1^35,  in  consequence  of  the  share  of  the  said  proprietor  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  said  Company  having  been  reduced 
oy  such  repayment  as  aforesaid  below  the  sum  of  500/.  of 
the  said  capital  stock,  provided  such  proprietor  had  in  his 
Qwa  name  the  full  sum.  of  500/.  of  the  said  capital  stock  on 


the  said  5th  of  October,  1834,  nor  ahall  any  proprietor  bd 
required  between  the  said  5th  of  October,  1834,  and  25Ui  of 
April,  1835,  to  take  the  oath  of  quaUflcation  in  the  said 
charter. 

'  From  and  after  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  the  said  Go- 
vernor and  Company,  in  consideration  of  the  privilege  of 
exclusive  banking  given  by  this  act,  shall,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  privileges,  but  no  longer,  deduct  from  the 
sums  now  payable  to  them  for  charges  of  management  of 
the  publio  unredeemed  debt,  the  annual  sum  of  120,000/. ; 
provided  always  that  such  deduction  shall  in  no  respect  pre- 
judice  or  affect  the  right  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company 
to  be  paid  for  the  management  of  the  publio  debt  at  tlie 
rate  and  according  to  the  terms  provided  by  the  act  48th 
Geo.  III.,  c.  4,  entitled  **  An  act  to  authorize  the  advancing 
for  the  publio  service,  upon  certain  conditions,  a  proportion 
of  the  balance  remaining  in  the  Bank  of  England  for  pay- 
ment of  unclaimed  dividends,  annuities,  and  lottery  prizes, 
and  for  regulating  the  allowances  to  be  made  for  the 
management  of  the  national  debt.** 

*  All  the  powers,  authorities,  franchises)  privileges,  and 
advantages  given  or  recognised  by  the  said  recited  act  of 
the  39th  and  40th  Geo.  III.,  c.  28,  aforesaid,  as  belonp;ing  to 
or  enjoyed  by  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  or  by  any  subsequent  act  or  acts  of  Parliament, 
shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  in  full 
force,  and  continued  by  this  act,  except  so  far  as  the  same 
are  altered  by  this  act,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  redemption 
upon  the  terms  and  conditions  following, — that  is  to  say, 
that  at  any  time  upon  twelve  months'  notice  to  be  given 
after  the  1st  of  August,  1855,  and  upon  repayment,  by  par- 
hament,  of  the  sum  of  11,015,100/.,  being  the  debt  which 
will  remain  due  from  the  public  to  the  said  Governor  and 
Company  after  the  repayment  of  one-fo«rth  of  the  debt  of 
14,686,804/.,  as  hereinbefore  provided;  and  upon  payment 
to  the  said  Governor  and  Company  of  all  arrears  of  the  sum 
of  100,000/.  per  annum  in  the  said  act  of  39th  and  40th 
Geo.  III.  aforesaid  mentioned,  together  with  the  interest  or 
annuities  payable  upon  the  said  debt  or  in  respect  thereof, 
and  also  upon  repayment  of  all  the  principal  and  interest 
which  shall  be  owing  to  the  said  Company  upon  all  such 
tallies,  Exchequer  orders.  Exchequer  Bills,  or  Parliament 
tary  funds  which  the  said  Grovernor  and  Company,  or  their 
successors,  shall  have  remaining  in  their  hands,  or  be  en- 
titled to  at  the  time  of  such  notice  to  be  given  as  last  afore- 
said, then,  and  in  such  ease,  and  not  till  then  (unless  under 
the  proviso  hereinbefore  contained),  the  said  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  banking  granted  by  this  act  shall  cease  and  deter- 
mine at  the  expiration  of  such  notice  of  twelve  months.* 

The  circumstance  most  worthy  of  remark,  in  connexion 
with  the  act  here  recited,  is  the  provision  whereby  bills  not 
having  more  than  three  months  to  run  before  they  become 
due  are  taken  out  of  the  operation  of  the  usury  laws.  This 
provision  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  first  step  towards 
the  entire  removal  from  the  statute  book  of  an  enactment 
which,  while  it  contradicts  the  soundest  and  most  obvious 
principles,  operates  disadvantageously  to  the  borrower  of 
money,  and  upon  these  and  other  grounds  has  been  repeat- 
edly condemned  by  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  clause  which  provides  that  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  its  branches  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  every  part 
of  England,  as  explained  by  the  act  already  recited,  has 
excited  considerable  interest  among  commercial  men,  some 
of  whom  have — it  is  thought  without  sufficient  grounds — 
expressed  alarm  at  the  provision.  The  expression  *  legal 
tender,'  although  certainly  correct,  is  an  unfortunate  term, 
as  it  seems  to  threaten  the  mercantile  public  with  the  return 
of  those  days  of  ruinous  uncertainty  in  regard  to  currency 
which  were  so  commonly  experienced  throughout  the  period 
when,  under  the  Restriction  Act,  Bank  of  England  notes 
were  in  efiect  a  legal  tender  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
The  only  possible  effect  of  an  ityurious  kind  which  can  attend 
this  regulation  is,  that  in  the  event  of  such  a  conjuncture  as 
shall  render  the  Bank  unable  to  meet  its  engagements,  the 
holder  of  its  notes  who  may  chance  to  be  removed  one  or 
two  days'  journey  from  London  or  the  place  where  they  were 
issued,  may  be  placed  in  an  unfavourable  position  for  ex- 
changing tltem  for  specie.  This  conjunctme,  however,  no 
one  contemplates  at  the  present  day. 

The  principal  advantage  to  follow  from  the  enactment  is 
this— that  it  absolves  the  Bank  of  England  from  the  cx- 
ptMisive  necessity  in  which  it  was  formerly  placed,  of  pro- 
viding buUion  to  meet  every  run  that  might  be  made  i^a 
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Except  at  the  rery  moment  of  its  enactment,  the  Bank 
Restriction  Act  wai  for  some  time  so  Utile  needed  for  the 
security  of  that  corporation,  that  its  notes,  during  the  first 
three  yewn  of  the  system,  were  fully  on  a  par  with  gold,  and 
sometimes  even  bore  a  small  premium.  In  less  than  seven 
months  after  the  Suspension  Act  was  first  put  in  force,  the 
directors  of  the  bank  passed  a  resolution,  in  which  they  de- 
clared that  the  corporation  was  in  a  situation  to  resume  with 
safety  making  payments  in  specie,  if  the  political  circum- 
stances of  the  country  did  not  render  such  a  course  inex- 
pedient. After  a  time,  the  suspension  was  found  to  be  so 
convenient  and  profitable  to  the  bank,  that  the  wish  to  recur 
to  cash  payments  was  no  doubt  abandoned  by  the  directors. 
In  1601  and  the  following  year.  Bank  notes,  owing  to  their 
excessive  quantity  in  dreulation,  fell  to  a  discount  of  7  to  8 
per  cent,  but  partially  recovered  in  1803,  and  remained 
until  1810  within  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  par.  In  the  year  last 
mentioned  the  depreciation  occurred  which  led  to  the 
appointment  of  the  celebrated  Bullion  Committee.  The 
issues  of  the  Bank,  which  on  the  31st  August,  1808,  were 
17,111,290/.,  had  increased  to  19,574,180/.  in  the  following 
year,  and  on  the  31st  August,  1810,  amounted  to 24,793,990/., 
being  an  increase  of  about  45  per  cent,  in  two  years — a 
cause  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  their  depreciation. 
In  181 1  the  cii-culation  was  diminished  to  23,286,850/.,  and 
the  discount  was  reduced  to  7f  per  cent.  A  further  issue 
again  depressed  the  value  of  Bank  notes,  as  compared  with 
gold:  on  the  3l8t  August,  1814,  the  amount  in  circulation 
Was  28,368,290/.,  and  the  depreciation  amounted  to  25  per 
cent.  It  is  seldom  that  cause  and  effect  can  be  thus  clearly 
shown  in  relation  to  each  other.  In  consequence  of  the 
material  fall  in  the  value  of  agricultural  produce,  which  took 
place  in  1813  and  1814,  such  serious  losses  were  sustained 
hy  the  country  bankers  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  tiiat 
in  1814,  and  the  two  following  years,  240  of  them  failed; 
and  the  general  want  of  confidence  thus  occasioned,  so  far 
Hvidened  the  field  for  the  circulation  of  Bank  of  England 
fiotes,  that  although  the  amount  of  them  in  circulation  in- 
ci^ased,  in  1817,  to  29,543,780/.,  their  value  relatively  to 
that  of  gold  was  nearly  restored. 

In  1817,  having  accumulated  nearly  twelve  millions  of 
coin  and  bullion,  the  Bank  gave  notice  in  the  month  of 
April,  that  all  notes  of  1/.  and  2/.  value,  dated  prior  to  1816, 
might  he  received  in  gold.  In  the  September  following,  a 
further  notice  was  given  that  gold  would  be  paid  for  notes 
of  every  description  dated  prior  to  1817.  The  effect  of  these 
measures  Was  to  drain  the  Bank  of  a  large  portion  of  its 
bullion,  so  that  in  August,  1819,  no  more  than  3,595,960#. 
remained  in  its  coffers,  and  an  act  was  hurried  through  par- 
liament to  restrain  the  Bank  from  acting  any  further  in 
•conformity  with  the  notices  here  mentioned. 

In  the  same  year  the  bill  was  passed,  commonly  known  as 
Mr.  PeeVs  Bill,  which  provided  for  the  gradual  resumption 
of  cash  payments.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  the 
Bank  Kestriotion  Act  was  continued  in  force  until  the  Ist 
of  February,  1820 ;  from  that  time  to  the  1st  of  October  in 
the  same  year,  the  Bank  was  required  to  pay  its  notes  in 
bullion  of  standard  fineness  at  the  rate  of  4/.  Is.  per  ounce ; 
from  1st  of  October,  1820,  to  1st  of  May,  1821,  the  rate  of 
bullion  was  reduced  to  3/.  \9s,  6d.  From  the  last-men- 
tioned day,  bullion  might  be  demanded  in  payment  for  notes 
at  the  Mint  price  of  3/.  178,  lOid.  per  ounce ;  and  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1823,  the  current  gold  coin  of  the  realm  might 
be  demanded.  The  provisions  of  this  act,  as  here  men- 
tioned, were  respectively  anticipated  in  point  of  time,  and  on 
the  1st  of  May,  1821,  the  Bank  recommenced  the  payment 
of  their  notes  in  specie. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  arose  out  of  a  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  late  Mr.  Ricardo,  which  appears  calcu- 
lated to  afford  every  requisite  security  against  the  evils  to 
which  any  system  of  paper  cui-rency  is  exposed.  The  effect 
of  Mr,  Ricardo* s  plan  would  have  been  to  exclude  a  metallic 
currency,  with  the  exception  of  what  might  be  necessary  for 
effectint?  small  payments,  by  making  Bank  of  England  notes 
a  legal  tender,  with  the  obligation  imposed  on  the  directors 
to  pay  them,  on  demand,  in  gold  bars  of  the  proper 
stand  a  Ed.  and  of  a  weight  not  less  than  sixty  ounces  for  any 
one  payment.  This  provision,  which  was  temporarily 
adopted  in  Mr.  PeeVs  bill,  would  effectually  prevent  any  de- 
preciation of  the  notes,  and  might  have  a  peculiarly  good 
effect  in  all  times  of  political  panic,  when  the  gmatest  part 
of  the  mischief  arises  from  the  numerous  holders  of  small 
amounts  of  notesi  and  who,  on  the  plan  proposed,  would  be 


unable,  individually,  and  without  some  extensive  combina- 
tion for  the  purpose,  to  drain  the  Bank  of  its  treasure.  No 
good  reason  has  ever  been  yet  given  to  the  public  against 
the  permanent  adoption  of  tnis  economical  suggestion. 

On  the  22nd  of  May,  1832,  a  Committee  of  Secrecy  vas 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Conmions  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  renewing  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  into  the  system  on  which  banks  of  issue  in  En{^land 
and  Wales  are  conducted.  On  the  1 1th  of  August  follow- 
ing this  Committee  delivered  its  report,  which  was  printed 
by  order  of  the  House,  and  it  is  to  this  report,  with  the  evi- 
dence and  documents  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  that  the 
public  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  principles 
calculated  to  give  such  consistent  and  sound  views  upon 
the  subject  of  banking  as  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  ver}' 
best  results  to  the  community.  Containing,  as  it  does,  tL 
opinions  of  our  first  authorities  in  matters  of  poUtical  science, 
and  the  recorded  experience  of  practical  men,  this  paper 
was  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature while  discussing  and  determining  the  provisions  cf 
the  act  which  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  29lh  of 
August,  1833,  for  renewing  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of 
England — a  brief  analysis  of  which  act  it  may  be  advisable 
here  to  insert. 

This  act  provides  that  no  association,  having  more  than 
six  partners,  shall  issue  bills  or  notes,  payable  on  demami, 
in  London,  or  within  sixty-five  miles  of  that  city,  du:in.; 
the  continuance  of  the  exclusive  privileges  granted  to  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  in- 
tention of  this  provision  is  declared  by  the  act  to  be,  that 
the  Bank  '  shall  continue  to  hold  and  enjoy  all  the  exclubi\e 
privileges  of  banking  given  by  the  act  39th  and  40th 
Geo.  III.,  c.  28,  as  regulated  by  the  act  7th  Greo.  IV.,  c.  4f>, 
or  any  prior  or  subsequent  acts  of  Parliament,  but  no  other 
or  further  exclusive  privdege  of  banking.  And  whereas 
doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the  construction  of  the  said  acts, 
and  as  to  the  extent  of  such  exclusive  privilege ;  and  it  is 
expedient  that  all  such  doubts  shoula  be  removed,  it  is 
therefore  declared  that  any  body  politic  or  corporate,  or  so- 
ciety, or  company,  or  partnership,  although  consisting  of 
more  than  six  persons,  may  carry  on  the  trade  or  business 
of  banking  in  London,  or  within  sixty-five  miles  thereof, 
provided  they  do  not  borrow,  owe,  or  take  up  in  England, 
any  sum  of  money  upon  their  bills  or  notes  payable  ou  de- 
mand, or  at  any  less  time  than  six  months  from  the  borrow- 
ing thereof  during  the  continuance  of  the  privileges  granted 
by  this  act  to  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
Bnglaad.' 

All  promissory  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  payable 
on  demand,  issued  at  any  place  in  England,  out  of  London, 
where  the  business  of  banking  shall  Im  carried  on  for  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Bank,  must  be  made  payable  at  the  place  where 
such  notes  are  issued ;  and  it  is  maae  unlawful  for  the  Go- 
vernor and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  for  any 
person  on  their  behalf,  to  issue,  at  any  place  out  of  London, 
any  promissory  note  payable  on  demana,  not  made  payable 
at  the  place  where  the  same  is  issued. 

'  Upon  one  year's  notice  given  within  six  months  afWrthe 
expiration  often  years  from  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  and 
upon  repayment,  by  Parliament,  of  all  sums  that  may  be 
due  from  the  public  to  the  Bank  at  the  time  of  the  expira- 
tion of  such  notice,  the  exclusive  privileges  of  banking 
granted  by  this  act  shall  cease  and  determine  at  the  expira- 
tion of  such  year  s  notice ;  and  any  vote  or  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  signified  by  the  speaker  of  the  said 
House  in  writing,  and  delivered  at  the  public  office  of  the 
Bank,  shall  be  deemed  and  a4judgea  to  be  a  sufficient 
notice. 

'  From  and  after  the  Istitf  August,  1834,  unless  and 
until  parliament  shall  otherwise  direct,  a  tender  of  a  note  or 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  expressed  to  be  payable  to 
bearer  on  demand*  shall  be  a  legal  tender  to  the  amount  ex- 
pressed in  such  note  or  notes,  and  shall  be  taken  to  be  vahd 
as  a  tender  to  such  amount  for  all  sums  above  d/.  on  nil 
occasions  on  which  any  tender  of  money  may  be  legally 
made,  as  long  as  the  Bank  of  England  shall  continue  to  pay, 
on  demand,  their  said  notes  in  legal  coin;  provided  altta)^ 
that  no  such  note  or  notes  shall  be  held  a  legal  tender  of 
nayment  by  the  Governor  and  Company  of  me  Bank  of 
England,  or  any  branch  bank  of  the  said  Governor  and 
Company.  But  the  said  Governor  and  Compttny  are  not  to 
become  liable  to  be  required  to  pay  and  stiMy,  at  any 
branch  bank  of  tha  somI  Qrfwmat  Mkd  Qomgmh  «bJ  i^ 
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or  notes  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company  not  made  spe- 
cially payable  at  such  branch  bank ;  but  the  said  Grovernor 
and  Company  shall  be  liable  to  pay  and  satisfy,  at  the  Bank 
of  England  in  London,  all  notes  of  the  said  (jovomor  and 
Company,  or  of  any  branch  thereof. 

*  No  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note  made  payable  at 
or  within  three  months  after  the  date  thereof,  or  not  having 
more  than  three  months  to  run,  shall,  by  reason  of  any  in- 
tftrest  taken  thereon  or  secured  thereby,  or  any  agreement 
to  pay,  or  receive,  or  allow  interest  in  discounting,  nego- 
tiating, or  transferring  the  same,  !)•  void,  nor  shall  the  lia- 
bilit)'  of  any  party  to  any  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note 
be  affected  by  reason  of  any  statute  or  law  in  force  for  the 
prevention  of  usury ;  nor  shall  any  person  or  persons,  draw- 
ing, accepting,  indorsing,  or  signing  any  such  bill  or  note, 
or  lending  or  advancing  any  money,  or  taking  more  than 
the  present  rate  of  legal  interest  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
hnd  respectively  for  the  loan  of  money,  on  any  such  bill  or 
note,  be  subjeot  to  any  penalties  under  any  statute  or  law 
Relating  to  usury  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

*  An  account  of  the  amount  of  bullion  and  securities  in 
the  Bank  of  England  belonging  to  the  said  Grovernor  and 
Company,  and  of  notes  in  circulation,  and  of  deposits  in  the 
>vA  Bank,  shall  be  transmitted,  weekly,  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  for  the  time  being,  and  such  accounts 
shall  be  consolidated  at  the  end  of  every  month,  and  an 
averai^  state  of  the  Bank  accounts  of  the  preceding  three 
months,  made  from  such  consolidated  accounts  as  aforesaid, 
shall  be  published  every  month  in  the  first  succeeding 
Loudon  Qazette. 

*  One-fourth  part  of  the  debt  due  fifom  the  public  to  the 
Bank  shall  and  may  be  repaid. 

*  A  general  Court  of  Proprietors  of  the  Bank  shall  be 
bold  some  time  between  the  passing  of  this  act  and  the  5th 
of  October,  1834,  to  determine  upon  the  propriety  of  dividing 
and  appropriating  the  sum  to  be  repaid  as  before-mentioned 
amongst  the  several  persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  who 
may  be  proprietors  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  on  the  said  5th  of  Oc- 
tober ;  and  upon  the  manner  and  the  time  for  making  such 
(luiiion  and  appropriation,  not  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
'iions  for  that  purpose  herein  contained  ;  and  in  case  such 
trcneral  court,  or  any  adjourned  general  court  shall  deter- 
mine that  it  will  be  proper  to  make  such  division,  then,  but 
not  otherwise,  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  Governor  and 
I'mpanyshall  be  reduced  from  the  sum  of  14,533,000/.,  of 
vliirh  the  same  now  consists,  to  the  sum  of  10,914,750/., 
nnd  such  reduction  shall  take  place  from  and  after  the  said 
:Jthof  October,  1834,  and  thereupon,  out  of  the  sum  to  be 
ri'paid  as  herein  before  mentioned,  or  by  means  of  the  fund 
t )  be  provided  for  that  purpose,  the  sum  of  3,638,250/.  shall 
1'  •  appropriated  and  divided  amongst  the  persons  or  bodies 
pil.ti(!or  corporate  who  may  be  proprietors  on  the  said  5th 
of  October,  1834,  at  the  rate  of  25/.  for  every  100/.  stock. 

*  The  reduction  of  the  share  of  each  proprietor  in  the 
''3i)it«il  stock  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
l>aiik  of  England,  by  the  repayment  before-mentioned,  shall 
n  't  ilis(iualify  the  present  governor,  deputy- governor,  or 
'I  rectors,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  or  any  governor,  deputy- 
;;Aernor,  or  director  who  may  be  chosen  in  their  room  at 
any  time  before  the  general  court  of  the  said  Governor  and 
r  >inpany  to  be  held  between  the  25th  of  March  and  the 
-■ji\\  of  April,  1835,  provided  that,  at  the  said  general  court, 
aii'l  from  and  after  the  same,  no  proprietor  of  tlie  said  cor- 
f-Malign shall  be  capable  of  being  chosen  such  governor, 
<1  pmy-governor,  or  director,  or  shall  continue  in  his  or  their 
r.'^ppctive  offices,  unless  he  or  they  respectively  have,  and 
(lurin;;  such  his  respective  office  continue  to  have,  in  his  or 
till  ir  respective  name,  in  his  and  their  own  right,  and  for 
|iH  and  their  own  use,  the  respective  sums  or  shares  of  and 
ill  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  corporation,  in  and  by  the 
>'b:ir'.er  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company  prescribed  as 
ihe({ualificationof  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  directors 
re-tpertively, 

'  No  proprietor  shall  be  disqualified  from  attending  and 
>'^t  11:15  5it  any  general  court  of  the  Company  to  be  held  be- 
tween the  5lh  of  October,  1834,  and  the  25th  of  April, 
I  "^^S,  in  consequence  of  the  share  of  the  said  proprietor  of 
I'le  capital  stock  of  the  said  Company  having  been  reduced 
I'v  &uch  repayment  as  aforesaid  below  the  sum  of  500/.  of 
tbe  said  capital  stock,  provided  such  proprietor  had  in  his 
on  a  name  t^e  full  sura  of  500/.  of  the  said  capital  stock  on 


the  said  5th  of  October,  1834,  nor  shall  Miy  proprietor  be 
required  between  the  said  5th  of  October,  1834,  and  25th  of 
April,  1835,  to  take  the  oath  of  quaUflcation  in  the  said 
charter. 

*  From  and  after  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  the  said  Go- 
vernor and  Company,  in  consideration  of  the  privilege  of 
exclusive  banking  given  by  this  act,  shall,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  privileges,  but  no  longer,  deduct  from  the 
sums  now  payable  to  them  for  charges  of  management  of 
the  public  unredeemed  debt,  the  annual  sum  of  120,000/. ; 
provided  always  that  such  deduction  shall  in  no  respect  pre- 
judice  or  afi*ect  the  right  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company 
to  be  paid  for  the  management  of  the  public  debt  at  the 
rate  apd  according  to  the  terms  provided  by  the  act  48th 
Geo.  III.,  c.  4,  entitled  *'  An  act  to  authorize  the  advancing 
for  the  public  service,  upon  certain  conditions,  a  proix>rtion 
of  the  balance  remaining  in  the  Bank  of  England  for  pay- 
ment of  unclaimed  dividends,  annuities,  and  lottery  prizes, 
and  for  regulating  the  allowances  to  be  made  for  the 
management  of  the  national  debt.** 

*  All  the  powers,  authorities,  franchises*  privileges,  and 
advantages  given  or  recognised  by  the  said  recited  act  of 
the  39th  and  40th  Geo.  III.,  c.  28,  aforesaid,  as  belonging  to 
or  enjoyed  by  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  or  by  any  subsequent  act  or  acts  of  Parliament, 
shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  in  full 
force,  and  continued  by  this  act,  except  so  far  as  the  same 
are  altered  by  this  act,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  redemption 

'  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  following, — that  is  to  say, 
that  at  any  time  upon  twelve  months'  notice  to  be  given 
after  the  1st  of  August,  1855,  and  upon  repayment,  by  par- 
liament of  the  sum  of  11,015,100/.,  being  the  debt  which 
will  remain  due  from  the  public  to  the  said  Governor  and 
Company  after  the  repayment  of  one-fourth  of  the  debt  of 
14,686,804/.,  as  hereinbefore  provided;  and  upon  payment 
to  the  said  Governor  and  Company  of  all  arrears  of  the  sum 
of  100,000/.  per  annum  in  the  said  act  of  39th  and  40th 
Greo.  III.  aforesaid  mentioned,  together  with  the  interest  or 
annuities  payable  upon  the  said  debt  or  in  res])ect  thereof, 
and  also  upon  repayment  of  all  the  principal  and  interest 
which  shall  be  owing  to  the  saiU  Company  upon  all  such 
tallies,  Exchequer  orders,  Exchequer  Bills,  or  Parliament 
tary  funds  which  the  said  Governor  and  Company,  or  their 
successors,  shall  have  remaining  in  their  hands,  or  be  en- 
titled to  at  the  time  of  such  notice  to  be  given  as  last  afore- 
said, then,  and  in  such  ease,  and  not  till  then  (unless  under 
the  proviso  hereinbefore  contained),  the  said  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  banking  granted  by  this  act  shall  cease  and  deter- 
mine at  the  expiration  of  such  notice  of  twelve  months.* 

The  circumstance  most  worthy  of  remark,  in  connexion 
with  the  act  here  recited,  is  the  provision  whereby  bills  not 
having  more  than  three  months  to  run  before  they  become 
due  are  taken  out  of  the  operation  of  the  usury  laws.  This 
provision  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  first  step  towards 
the  entire  removal  from  the  statute  book  of  an  enactment 
which,  while  it  contradicts  the  soundest  and  most  obvious 
principles,  operates  disadvantageously  to  the  borrower  of 
money,  and  upon  these  and  other  grounds  has  been  repeat- 
ed! v  condemned  by  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

I'he  clause  which  provides  that  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  its  branches  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  every  part 
of  England,  as  explained  by  the  act  already  recited,  has 
excited  considerable  interest  among  commercial  men,  somo 
of  whom  have — it  is  thought  without  sufficient  grounds — 
expressed  alarm  at  the  provision.  The  expression  *  legal 
tender,*  although  certainly  correct,  is  an  unfortunate  term, 
as  it  seems  to  threaten  the  mercantile  public  with  the  return 
of  those  days  of  ruinous  uncertainty  in  regard  to  currency 
which  were  so  commonly  experienced  throughout  the  period 
when,  under  the  Restriction  Act,  Bank  of  England  notes 
were  in  effect  a  legal  tepder  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
The  only  possible  eff*ect  of  an  injurious  kind  which  can  attend 
this  regulation  is,  that  in  the  event  of  such  a  conjuncture  as 
shall  render  the  Bank  unable  to  meet  its  engagements,  the 
holder  of  its  notes  who  may  chance  to  he  removed  one  or 
two  days'  journey  from  London  or  the  place  where  they  were 
issued,  may  be  placed  in  an  unfavourable  position  for  ex- 
changing them  for  specie.  This  conjuncture,  however,  no 
one  contemplates  at  the  present  day. 

The  pruicipal  advantage  to  follow  from  the  enactment  is 
this— that  it  absolves  the  Bank  of  England  from  the  ex- 
pensive necessity  in  which  it  was  formerly  placed,  of  pro- 
viding bullion  to  meet  every  run  that  might  be  made  upoa 
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ail  the  country  bankers  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  \vho, 
under  the  present  law,  may  pay  the  demands  on  them  in 
Bank  of  England  notes,  instead  of  in  specie,  as  they  were 
formerly  obliged  to  do. 

The  repayment  of  one-fourth  of  the  debt  due  from  the 
public  to  the  Bank  has  been  made  by  an  assirgnment  of  3  per 
cent,  stock,  which  was  previously  held  by  the  commissioners 
fur  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  but  no  division  of  the 
amount  has  yet  been  made  among  the  proprietors  of  the 
Bank  capital,  who  have  judged  it  most  advisable  to  leave  the 
sum  thus  rendered  available  as  capital  in  the  hands  of  the 
directors. 

The  principal  advantage  conferred  on  the  Bank  by  the 
legislature  consists  in  the  restriction  that  prevents  an^  other 
establishment,  having  more  than  six  partners,  from  issuing 
notes  payable  to  bearer  in  or  within  sixty-five  miles  of  Lon- 
don. Nor  is  the  advantage  of  this  restriction  altogether 
confined  to  the  corporation  in  whose  favour  it  is  enacted. 
If  more  than  one  bank  of  issue  were  in  operation  in  London, 
the  spirit  of  competition  with  which  eacn  would  be  actuated 
might  render  them  less  prudent  in  acting  upon  those  indi- 
cations which  should  govern  the  amount  of  their  circulation. 
This  consideration  is  of  the  more  importance  in  London, 
where  the  value  of  the  national  currency,  compared  with  that 
of  other  countries,  is  finally  adjusted  by  the  importation  or 
exportation  of  gold.  No  concert  would  probably  exist  be- 
tween rival  establishments  thus  circumstanced.  In  the 
event  of  a  redundant  circulation  becoming  evident,  the 
adoption  of  a  prudent  course  by  one  party  in  contracting  its 
issues  might  even  prove  the  signal  to  others  to  endeavour 
to  turn  that  circumstance  to  their  own  immediate  advantage 
by  filling  up  the  void  thus  occasioned.  Under  such  a  sys- 
tem the  public  would  be  continually  subjected  to  violent 
oscillations  of  the  currency,  the  evils  of  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  calculate. 

We  learn  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  secret 
committee  by  certain  of  the  Bank  directors,  that  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  they  proceed  in  regulating  their  issues 
is  to  have  as  much  coin  and  bullion  in  their  cofiers  as  may 
amount  to  a  third  part  of  the  liabilities  of  the  Bank,  including 
sums  deposited  as  well  as  notes  in  circulation.  It  is  difiScult 
to  account  for  the  adoption  of  exactly  one-third,  as  the  pro- 

fortion  calculated  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  establishment 
n  quiet  and  ordinary  times,  and  when  care  has  been  taken 
to  limit  the  circulation  within  the  amount  which  would  inju- 
riously affect  the  foreign  exchanges,  to  keep  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  profitless  capital  can  never  be  necessary.  Under 
opposite  circumstances,  when,  by  an  over-issue  of  paper, 
prices  have  been  so  driven  up  that  gold  has  become  the  only 
profl  table  species  of  remittance  abroad,  experience  shows  us 
that  the  drain  upon  the  Bank  thus  arising  may  and  will  be 
carried  to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  mere  redundancy  of 
currency  afloat,  and  the  demand  for  specie  may,  in  such  a 
case,  be  carried  beyond  the  amount  thus  arbitrarily  chosen 
for  the  security  of  the  Bank.  Where  a  vigilant  course  of 
management  is  pursued,  a  small  comparative  amount  of  gold 
would  always  sufiSce  to  restore  the  equilibrium  when  de- 
ranged by  the  accidental  changes  of  commerce ;  and  where  a 
different  system  is  pursued  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  quantity 
of  the  precious  metals,  short  of  the  whole  liabilities  of  the 
Bank,  will  be  found  adequate  to  that  end.  The  action  of 
the  public  upon  the  Bank  in  1825,  when  the  largest  amount 
of  bullion  ever  possessed  by  it  was  so  near  l^ing  wholly 
exhausted,  proves  the  truth  of  this  position,  and  shows  the 
necessity  of  adopting  some  less  questionable  rule  than  the 
arbitrary  one-third. 

The  Bank  of  England  acts  as  the  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  management  of  the  national  debt.  It  receives 
and  registers  transfers  of  stock  from  one  public  creditor  to 
another,  and  makes  the  quarterly  payments  of  the  dividends. 
For  this  purpose  it  employs  more  than  400  clerks,  porters, 
and  messengers,  and,  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  act  of 
1 833,  received  from  the  public  in  payment  for  this  service, 
the  sum  of  248,000/.  per  annum.  Of  this  amount  120,000/. 
per  annum  is  now  abated  in  terms  of  that  act. 

The  balances  of  money  belonging  to  the  public  are 
kept  in  the  Bank,  which  in  this  respect  performs  the  ordi- 
nary functions  of  a  private  banker.  The  alteration  recently 
made  in  the  constitution  of  the  department  of  the  Exche- 
quer will  add  somewhat  to  this  branch  of  the  Bank's  busi- 
ness. Many  individuals  likewise  use  tliis  establishment  as 
a  place  of  deposit  for  their  money ;  but  as  the  Bank  directors 
do  not  give  the  same  facilities  to  their  customers  as  they  re- 


ceive from  private  bankers,  the  proportion  of  mercantile  men 
who  have  drawing  accounts  with  the  Bank  is  comparatively 
small. 

Branch  banks  were  established  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
in  1828  and  1829,  at  Swansea,  Gloucester,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Leeds,  Exeter,  Newcastle, 
Hull,  and  Norwich.  The  branch  at  Exeter  has  very  reccotly 
been  closed.  These  establishments  have  not  hitherto  been 
productive  of  much  profit  to  the  corporation,  but  have  prove«j 
very  convenient  to  the  public.  They  facilitate  the  mmW- 
tance  of  ^money  between  London  and  the  country,  and 
enable  commercial  men  to  avoid  the  expense  and  risk 
which  previously  were  attached  to  those  operations.  As 
the  Branch  Banks  do  not  permit  individuals  to  overdraw 
their  accounts,  and  make  no  allowance  of  interest  upon 
deposits,  they  are  not  calculated  greatly  to  interfere  with 
the  profits  of  private  establishments,  whose  customers 
enjoy  those  advantages.  The  business  of  these  branches 
principally  consists  in  discounting  bills,  issuing  notes  which 
are  payable  in  London  and  in  tne  place  where  they  are 
issued,  and  in  transmitting  money  to  and  from  London.  To 
encourage  the  circulation  of  their  own  notes,  these  branche^j 
are  accustomed  to  discount,  at  a  more  advantageous  rate 
than  for  othera,  bills  brought  to  them  by  such  country  bankers 
as  do  not  themselves  issue  notes. 

The  profits  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  derived  from  dis- 
counts on  commercial  bills ;  interest  on  Exchequer  Bills,  of 
which  a  large  amount  is  usually  held ;  the  interest  upon 
the  capital  stock  in  the  hands  of  government,  the  allowance 
for  managing  the  public  debt,  interest  on  loans,  on  mort- 
gages, dividends  on  stock  in  the  public  funds,  proGt  on  pur- 
chases of  bullion,  and  some  minor  sources  of  income.  In 
1694  the  stockholders  divided  8  pet  cent,  which  was  in- 
creased to  9  per  cent,  in  the  following  year ;  from  that  time 
to  1729  the  annual  dividend  fluctuated  between  5^  and  9 
per  cent ;  for  the  next  eighteen  years  the  rate  was  5|  to  6 
per  cent ;  in  1 747  it  fell  to  6  per  cent. ;  in  1753  to  4^  pc>r 
cent.,  which  was  the  lowest  rate  of  profit  since  its  first  esta- 
blishment; from  1767  to  1806  the  dividend  was  graduul'y 
increased  to  7  per  cent.,  and  from  1807  to  182*2  the  proprie- 
tors divided  10  per  cent,  annually:  in  1823  the  rale « as 
lowered  to  8  per  cent.,  and  has  so  continued  to  the  present 
time.  In  addition  to  these  payments,  the  stockholders 
have  at  various  times  received  bonuses  to  the  amount  of 
6,694,380/.,  or  57^  per  cent  upon  the  sul^cribed  capital. 

The  expenses  of  the  Bank  are  necessarily  very  great.  It 
maintains  an  establishment  of  more  than  800  ofiicers,  clerks, 
porters,  and  messengers,  and  pays  to  the  stamp  oilioc  up- 
wards of  70,000/.  annually  as  a  composition  for  the  duties 
upon  its  notes  and  bills. 

The  directors  of  the  Bank  ofEngland  have  always  declared 
and  acted  upon  the  opinion  that  secrecy  in  regard  to  its 
condition  is  important  to  its  prosperity.  To  such  an  extent 
has  this  feeling  been  carried,  that  vear  after  year  large  and 
increasing  dividends  were  declared  and  paid,  without  tlie 
exhibition  to  the  proprietora  of  a  single  figure  by  which  such 
a  course  could  be  justified,  the  simple  recommendation  of 
the  directors  having  always  satisfied  the  proprietors  as  to  the 
policy  of  preserving  this  mystery.  The  printinoj  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  secrecy  in  1832  revealed  the  tnie 
condition  of  the  corporation,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
directors  will  ever  again  be  allowed  to  involve  its  proceed- 
ings in  the  same  degree  of  concealment. 

IV.  The  art  of  banking,  as  carried  on  by  private  e^h- 
blishments  and  joint-stock  associations  in  London^  in  other 
parts  qf  England,  and  in  Ireland, — Tlie  Italian  merchants 
who,  under  the  name  of  Lombards,  settled  in  England  dur- 
ing the  thirteenth  century,  and  previously  to  that  time  the 
Jews,  performed  the  greatest  part  of  the  money  business  of 
the  country.  They  were  not,  however,  bankers,  in  the  mo- 
dern acceptation  of  the  word,  and  in  fact  the  business  of 
banking  does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  on  amon*)  us 
earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centiu-y.  Ttie 
goldsmiths  of  London,  who  before  that  time  had  restricted 
meir  trade  in  money  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  foreitin 
coin,  then  extended  their  business  by  bon-owing  and  Icn'lm? 
money.  The  latter  part  of  their  business— that  of  Icndin? 
— was  principally  transacted  with  the  king,  to  whom  thcv 
made  advances  on  the  security  of  the  taxes.  Tlicy  allow  c*l 
interest  to  the  individuals  ftx)m  whom  they  borrowe<l,  au'l 
the  receipts  which  they  gave  for  deposits  passed  &t)m  hind 
to  hand  in  the  same  manner  as  Bank-notes  have  since  cir< 
culated. 
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The  taking  of  interest  for  the  use  of  money  was  not  ren- 
dered legal  in  England  until  1546,  when  the  rate  that  could 
be  demanded  was  fixed  at  10  per  cent.  In  1624  the  legal 
rate  was  reduced  to  8  per  cent,  and  a  further  reduction  to 
6  per  cent,  took  place  in  1651.  At  this  rate  it  still  remains 
in  Ireland,  but  was  lowered  in  England  to  5  per  cent,  in 
1714,  at  which  it  now  continues.  These  limitations  have 
always  been  productive  of  evil.  Money-lenders  by  profes- 
oion  will  always  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  borrowers,  and  being  left  without  competitors  among 
the  more  conscientious  capitalists,  demand  not  only  a  mono- 
poly price  for  the  use  of  their  money,  but  also  a  further 
sum  proportioned  to  the  risk  and  penalties  attending  dis- 
covery. The  Lombard  merchants  were  accustomed  to  de- 
mand 20  per  cent,  interest,  and  even  more,  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  borrower's  wants. 

The  merchants  of  London  had  been  used  to  deposit  their 
money  for  security  at  the  Mint  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
whence  they  drew  it  out  as  occasion  demanded ;  but  in  the 
year  1640  King  Charles  I.  took  possession  of  200,000/.  thus 
lodged,  which  of  course  put  a  stop  to  that  practice.  This 
sUte  of  things  preceded  and  most  probably  led  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  business  of  the  goldsmiths,  as  just  ex- 
plained. 

This  bttstneas  soon  became  very  considerable,  and  was 
foand  convenient  to  the  government.  In  1672  King 
Charles  II.,  who  then  owed  1,328,526/.  to  the  bankers,  bor- 
rowed at  8  per  cent,  shut  up  the  Exchequer,  and  for  a  time 
refused  to  pay  either  principal  or  interest,  thus  causing 
great  distress  among  all  classes  of  people.  Yielding  to  the 
clamour  raised  against  this  dishonesty,  Uie  king  at  length 
consented  to  pay  6  per  cent,  interest,  but  the  principal  sum 
was  not  discharged  until  forty  years  afterwards. 

There  are  three  private  bamking-houses  still  carrying  on 
business  in  London  which  were  established  before  the  Bank 
of  England.  The  London  bankers  continued  for  some  time 
after  that  event  to  issue  notes,  but  have  long  since  ceased 
to  do  80,  acting  solely  as  depositaries  of  money,  discounters 
of  bills,  and  agents  for  bankers  established  in  the  country. 
No  restriction  has  ever  existed  which  prevents  private  banks 
in  London,  having  not  more  than  six  nartners,  from  issuing 
their  notes  payable  to  bearer ;  that  tney  have  ceased  to  do 
so  has  arisen  nom  the  conviction  that  paper  money,  issued 
on  the  security  of  only  a  small  number  of  individuals,  could 
not  circulate  profitably  in  competition  with  that  of  a  power- 
ful joint-stock  association.  Private  bankers  in  London  do 
not  make  any  charge  of  commission  to  their  customers, 
and  generally  grant  considerable  &cilities  to  them,  both 
by  discounting  biUs  and  bv  temporary  loans,  either  with  or 
without  security.  Even  where  tnis  kmd  of  accommodation 
is  not  required,  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  necessity  for  every 
merchant  or  trader  carrying  on  considerable  business  to 
ha\e  an  account  with  a  hauler,  through  whom  he  makes  his 
{nyments,  and  who  will  take  from  hmi  the  daily  trouble  of 
presenting  bills  and  cheques  for  payment. 

At  various  times  some  banldng  establishments  in  Lon- 
don have  adopted  the  principle  of  allowing  interest  upon 
deposits  placed  in  their  hands,  but  this  has  not  been  found 
to  succeed.  The  activity  which  characterizes  commercial 
pursuits  in  London  prevents  the  deposit  of  money  for  any 
period  that  would  enable  a  banker  to  realize  such  a  profit 
from  its  use  as  would  justify  the  allowance  of  interest  to  the 
depositor. 

The  profits  of  London  bankers  are  pincipally  derived 
from  discounting  mercantile  bills  either  for  their  customers, 
or,  through  the  intervention  of  brokers,  for  other  partfes. 
They  have  great  facilities  as  regards  the  security  of  this 
business,  from  the  unreserved  confidence  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  place  in  one  another  as  to  the  credit  of  their 
n.'>pecttve  customers. 

The  great  amount  of  money  transactions  daily  carried  on  in 
I^ndon,  and  which  has  been  estimated  at  nearly  five  millions, 
has  led  to  the  invention  of  a  simple  and  ingenious  method 
for  economising  the  use  of  money.  Almost  idl  these  pay- 
nients  are  in  the  form  of  cheques  upon  bankers,  or  of 
bills  of  exchange  addressed  to  bankers  for  payment.  At 
three  o'clock  every  afternoon  a  clerk  from  each  banking- 
house  proceeds  to  a  house  in  Lombard-street,  called  the 
Clearing  House*  taking  with  him  all  the  drafts  on  other 
hankecs  which  have  been  paid  into  his  house  that  day,  and 
deposits  them  in  drawers  allotted  to  the  difibrent  bankers. 
Another  clerk  is  afterwards  sent  who  delivers  to  the  first  all 
the  drafts  paid  into  the  banking-house  up  to  four  o'clock. 


and  these  are  distributed  in  the  manner  already  described. 
He  then  gives  credit  to  each  respectively  for  the  amount  of 
drafts  on  his  own  bank  which  he  finds  in  his  own  dmwer. 
Balances  are  then  struck,  and  the  claims  thus  found  are 
transferred  from  one  account  to  another,  and  so  wound  up 
and  cancelled,  that  each  clerk  has  to  settle  with  probably 
only  two  or  three  others,  and  transactions  to  the  extent  of 
millions  are  settled  by  the  employment  of  from  200,000/. 
to  300,000/.  in  bank  notes.  On  the  days  appointed  for  the 
settlement  of  accounts  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  money 
transactions  thus  settled  are  much  larger  than  at  other 
times,  and  have  amounted  to  nearly  fifteen  millions.  The 
money  required  fbr  the  ultimate  settlement  is  not,  however, 
increased  proportionally,  and  has  seldom  exceeded  half  a 
million. 

The  bills  or  cheques  which  bankers  do  not  choose  to  pay 
are  returned,  after  the  clearing,  to  the  houses  by  whom  they 
were  presented,  and  by  whom  the  amount  is  then  refunded. 
Drafts  which  are  not  paid  in  until  after  four  o  clock  are  sent 
to  the  banking-houses  upon  which  they  are  drawn  to  be 
marked  for  payment  on  the  following  day ;  and  this  pro- 
ceeding, which  has  been  adopted  for  the  convenience  of  the 
bankers  in  making  up  their  accounts  daily  at  a  certain 
hour,  is  of  the  same  effect,  as  regards  the  drawers  and  the 
persons  by  whom  the  drafts  are  paid  in,  as  if  the  payment 
had  actually  been  made. 

There  were  very  few  country  bankers  established  previous 
to  the  American  war,  but  after  the  conclusion  of  that  con- 
test their  numbers  increased  greatly.  In  1793  they  were 
subjected  to  heavy  losses,  consequent  upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war,  and  twenty-two  of  them  became  bankrupt.  The 
passing  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  was  the  signal  for  the 
formation  of  many  establishments  for  banking  in  the  coun- 
try. In  1809,  the  first  year  when  bankers  were  required  to 
take  out  a  license,  the  number  issued  was  702,  which  gra- 
dually rose  to  940  in  1814.  In  that  and  the  two  £)llowing 
years  eighty-nine  of  these  bankers  failed,  and  their  num- 
bers fell  off  greatly.  In  each  of  the  years  1825  and  1826 
there  were  a£>ut  800  annual  licenses  issued,  but  their  num- 
bers were  again  reduced  by  eigh^  bankruptcies,  and  in 
1832  only  636  licenses  were  demanded. 

Country  banks  in  England  are  all  of  them  banks  of  de- 
posit and  of  discount ;  they  act  as  agents  for  the  remittance 
of  money  to  and  fnmk  London,  and  for  effecting  payments 
between  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  greater  part 
of  them  are  also  banks  of  issue,  and  their  notes  are  in  many 
cases  made  payable  at  some  banking-house  in  London,  as 
well  as  at  the  place  where  they  are  issued. 

A  moderate  rate  of  interest,  from  2  to  2)  per  cent.,  is 
allowed  by  country  bankers  upon  deposits  wnich  remain 
wiUi  them  for  any  period  beyond  sit  months :  some  make 
this  allowance  for  snorter  periods.  Where  a  depositor  has 
also  a  drawing  account,  the  balance  is  struck  every  six 
months,  and  the  interest  due  upon  the  average  is  placed  to 
his  credit.  Upon  drawing  accounts,  a  commission,  usually 
of  a  quarter  per  cent.,  is  charged  on  all  payments.  The 
country  banker,  on  his  part,  pays  his  London  agent  for  the 
trouble  which  he  occasions,  either  by  keeping  a  certain  sum  of 
money  in  his  hands  without  interest,  or  by  allowing  a  com- 
mission on  the  payments  made  for  his  account,  or  by  a  fixed 
annual  payment  in  lieu  of  the  same. 

The  portion  of  funds  in  their  hands  arising  from  deposits 
and  issues  which  is  not  required  for  discounting  bills  and 
making  advances  in  the  country,  is  invested  in  government 
or  mercantile  securities  in  London,  which,  in  the  event  of  a 
contraction  of  deposits  or  issues,  can  be  made  immediately 
available. 

The  establishment  of  banks  throughout  the  kingdom  has 
contributed  materially  to  the  growth  of  trade.  Without 
them  it  would  hardly  be  possible  for  a  manufacturer  em- 
ploying any  great  number  of  hands  to  collect  the  money 
required  to  pay  the  weekly  wages  of  his  people.  It  is  not 
a  vaUd  argument  against  their  utility  that  occasionally,  by 
the  facilities  they  have  afforded,  the  tendency  to  overtrading 
has  been  encouraged ;  there  are  few  benefits  which  are  not 
capable  of  being  abused ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  light 
which  has  of  kte  been  thrown  upon  the  nature  of  this 
branch  of  business  will  be  the  means  of  checking  the  evils, 
without  much  diminishing  the  good  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  effect.  It  has  b^n  urged  that  country  bankers 
have  n  jver  paid  attention  to  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  or 
the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  indications 
whereby  to  regulate'  their  own  issues*  but  that  they  have 
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alwayft  been  atixions  to  put  out  their  notes  whenever  tli^ 


neighbout*8  paper  as  he  can,  and  to  substitnte  his  own.' 
This  vicious  system  has  received  a  material  check  from  the 
suppression  of  all  notes  under  5/.  value,  a  measure  which 
arose  out  of  the  investigations  which  followed  the  memorable 
panic  of  1625.  The  act  of  22nd  March,  182G,  by  which  this 
change  was  effected,  provided  for  the  gradual  withdniwal  of 
small  notes  fh)m  circulation,  by  prohibiting  the  iiiture  issue 
of  any  stamps  for  that  purpose,  and  declared  that  their  issue 
should  wholly  cease  on  the  9th  of  April,  1829.  It  was  on 
the  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  this  act  that  the  Bank  of 
England  undertook,  at  the  recommendation  of  government, 
to  establish  bmnches  of  its  own  body  in  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  measure  of  preventing  the  dr- 
enlation  of  notes  below  5/.  value,  has  been  to  lessen,  in  an 
important  degree,  the  issues  of  country  bankers.  Previously 
to  their  suppression,  the  small  notes  formed  more  than  one- 
half  the  circulation  of  country  banks,  whose  issues  have 
not,  however,  been  reduced  in  that  proportion,  owing  to  an 
enlarged  amount  of  5/.  notes  being  taken  by  the  public :  the 
reduction,  on  the  whole,  has  been  estimated  at  SO  per  cent 
It  is  generally  acknowledged  by  country  bankers  them- 
selves, that  tne  description  of  notes  withdrawn  formed  by 
fkr  the  most  dangerous  part  of  their  issues ;  that  in  the 
event  of  any  run  or  panic,  the  notes  of  l^.  value  were 
always  first  brought  in  for  payment,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
the  situation  of  the  country  banker  is  now  one  of  much 
greater  security  than  it  was  while  small  notes  were  issued. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  local  cireulation  has  existed 
in  the  great  manuftuituring  and  trading  county  of  Lanca- 
shire, where  Bank  of  England  notes  alone  pass  from  hand 
to  hand,  but  a  great  number  of  payments  are  adjusted  by 
means  of  bills  of  exchange  drawn  upon  or  made  payable  by 
London  houses.  By  a  very  recent  resolution  the  Joint-Stock 
Bank  of  Manchester  has  determined  upon  issuing  notes. 

A  very  general  opinion  has  boen  expressed  that  private  or 
joint-stock  banks  of  issue  should  place  adequate  security  in 
the  hands  of  the  state,  so  that  the  holders  of  their  notes 
could  never,  under  anv  circumstances,  suffer  from  their  in- 
solvency ;  and  certainly  there  can  be  no  good  reason  given 
why  they  should  be  left  in  this  respect  unfettered,  while 
such  ample  security  is  taken  from  the  Bank  of  En^and, 
whose  great  wealth  is  matter  of  notoriety.  SeonriCies  lodged 
with  the  government  would  consist  either  in  the  public 
stock  or  Exchequer  bills,  and  wonld  therefore  be  to  some 
extent  productive  of  profit  to  the  parties  by  whom  they  were 
lodged,  although  their  gains  wonld  certainly  be  in  some 
degree  reduced  by  the  mcasore.  Still  it  appean  reasonable 
that  individuais,  who  are  in  a  manner  obliged  to  receive 
payments  in  notes  of  private  establishments,  shonid  be  pre- 
lected against  the  dishonesty  or  carelessness  of  the  issaen. 
Banks  of  deposit  are  differently  circumstanced,  as  it  is  at  all 
times  optional  with  individuals  whether  or  not  to  xriaoe  ooB- 
fldence  in  a  banker,  and  it  may  with  safety  be  left  to 
individuals  to  look  after  their  own  interest  in  this  respect. 
The  deposit  of  securities  might  in  the  end  pivve  no  ma  to 
those  by  whom  they  were  lodged,  as  the  knowledge  ef  the 
fkct  would  tend  to  preserve  them  fh>m  rans,  which,  although 
tiiey  may  be  successfully  met,  an  known  to  be  at  aii  times 
productive  of  heavy  bsses. 

There  is  another  point  which,  as  it  stands  at  prMcnt, 
presents  a  curious  anomaly.  Ilie  Bank  of  England,  wfaioh 
gives  ample  security  for  the  amount  of  its  issues,  is  bound 
to  make  returns  to  government  at  very  short  intervals  ef  the 
amount  of  its  issues  and  deposits,  as  well  as  of  the  quantity 
of  coin  and  bullion  in  its  coffers,  while  private  bankers,  who 
give  no  security,  have  not  &e  slightest  check  placed  upon 
them  in  this  respecL  It  might  certainly  be  inconvenient  to 
individual  bankers  thus  to  reveal  the  state  of  their  busmess, 
but  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  interests  of  the  pubHc 
■hould  outweigh  all  such  considerations. 

At  the  time  of  passing  ihe  law  for  the  snppreaskm  of 
small  notes  in  Enghind,  provision  was  ma(k  by  the  le- 
gislature in  the  manner  already  described,  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  jomt-stock  banks,  wfaioh  should  be  banks 
of  issue,  at  any  distance  beyond  sixty-five  miles  from 
London.  In  consequence  of  tliis  act  more  than  thirty 
loiBt-stock  banking  companies  have  been  fonned  in  Eng- 
iaaiy  jcfnoipally  in  ^  northern  and  mamdaotniing  dis- 


tricts. Hitherto  the  result  appears  to  faaVe  beeh  tdvan- 
tageotts  both  to  their  proprietors  and  the  public.  Tlie 
system  npon  which  the  business  is  eonducted  is  the  same 
genemlly  as  that  pursued  by  private  establishments ;  but 
it  is,  of  course,  more  obli^^atory  upon  managers  acting 
for  odiers  to  use  great  caution  in  their  dealings,  and  to 
adhere  rigidly  to  system,  than  it  ia  for  an  individual  or  a 
small  number  of  partners  without  Ute  same  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility. For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  greater  se- 
curity they  ofier,  joint-stock  banks  may  in  the  end  be  more 
to  the  advantage  of  the  public  at  large,  alihoneh  they  may 
not  offer  the  same  focilities  to  individual  tracters  as  other 
banks. 

The  establishment  of  a.  joint-stock  banldng  company  in 
London,  consequent  npon  the  dedaretion  in  tho  aet  of 
1 833,  which  removed  the  doubt  existing  as  to  the  legality 
of  such  an  undertaking*  is  yet  too  recent  to  allow  any 
estimate  to  be  formed  of  its  usefulness  to  the  public  or 
its  profitableness  to  the  sfeockholderB.  Much  will  depend, 
as  regards  both  these  ofcjeets,  npon  tbe  decree  ef  pnidenoe 
with  whidi  its  affidrs  are  managed;  but  it  eeems  difficult, 
in  the  abaenee  of  experience,  to  discover  why  snch  an  un- 
dertaking, if  cautiously  conducted,  should  not  succeed  in 
London,  where  the  field  for  banking  operations  is  the  larj^at 
that  could  be  chosen«  at  least  oe  well  as  similar  associatjoni 
have  succeeded  in  odier  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  national  bank  was  established  by  charter  in  Ireland  in 
1783,  with  the  same  privileges  as  those  granted  to  the  Bank 
of  England  by  Ae  act  of  1708.  The  original  capttal  of 
this  corporation  was  600,00(tf.,  and  was  fcsiit  to  go\iemment 
at  four  per  cent  interest  The  management  is  \'ested  in  a 
govemor,  deputy-governor,  sad  Afteea  directors.  In  U09 
1,000,000/.  was  added  to  its  capital.  This  sum,  which  wai 
raised  by  subseriptioB  among  the  propneton  at  the  rate  uf 
1 25  per  cent,  was  abo  lent  to  government  at  five  per  cent 
interest  In  182 1  the  capital  was  augmented  to  3,000,000/., 
and  a  fitxther  prolongation  of  the  charter  wu  granted  in 
1808,  to  expire  on  January  1, 18S8. 

The  system  adopted  by  and  in  regard  to  (he  Bank  of 
England  has  on  vorioos  occasiom  been  extended  to  the  Bank 
of  Ireland.  In  1797|  when  it  beeame  necessary  to  restrict 
the  Bank  of  England  from  paying  its  notes  in  gold,  that 
measure  was,  almost  neoessarily,  adopted  in  Ireland,  and  in 
consequence  the  issue  of  Bank  of  Ireland  notes  increa^ 
from  780,000i.,whicbitwasin  1797,toupwardsof  4,OO0,00«t, 
before  the  Suspension  Act  wes  ultimately  repeal. 

This  some  measure  led^  as  in  Engioad,  to  the  erttblish- 
ment  of  numerous  private  bonks  in  Iretand ;  fifty  of  these 
were  in  cmeration  in  1884.  The  power  of  issuing  notes 
was  greatly  abused  by  these  tianka,  and  the  mischief  thus 
oeeasioned  was  aggravated  by  ol^r  individoaU  issaio^ 
notea  also.  It  was  given  in  endonce  by  sereral  penont 
before  a  oonmittee  of  the  House  of  Connttons,  that  abost 
this  time  there  were  296  isaners  of  paper  money  in  Ire- 
land, whose  notes  were  in  scow  cases  put  foilh  for  > 
£bw  riiillingB,  and  oocaaonaHy  even  as  low  as  6d  snd 
8d,  each.  Theoe  issueit  obnsiited  of  VMTchants,  shop- 
keepers, and  petty  dealers  of  sill  deseripdons.  The  oonse- 
eneaees  might  eaoify  have  been  Ibrtaeen ;  forgeries  and 
irands  innnmeratble  were  commiUed,  and  it  became  nere»- 
sary  to  put  a  legal  stop  to  the  praetiee.  The  misKhief 
raeoiled  with  severity  upon  the  bankers^  so  that  of  the  fitl) 
who  carried  on  business  in  1804,  only  nineteen  remained  in 
1 812.  ▲  isw  had  pnadently  withdrawn  from  bwiiieK,  but 
the  mmainder  had  fkiled ;  aad  ef  the  nineteen  here  men 
tMmed  eleven  became  bankrupt  in  1820. 

The  tmnehief  and  misery  thus  oeoaeiofied  eaHed  loodly 
for  the  interiereiuse  of  covernnent,and  in  1 821  an  a^ranf;^ 
ment  was  made  with  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  by  which  joint 
stock  banking  companies  were  allowed  to  be  estabhshed  at 
a  distance  of  fifty  Irish  miles  from  DnUiB.  TUs  act  nas 
however  in<^iermtive,in  eonsequenooof  its  onntting  to  repeal 
several  vexotiotts  restrictions;  and  it  ww  not  ssitil  after  the 
passing  of  a  new  act  an  1824,  by  which  Hiis  ORnr  was  reme- 
died, that  a  joint«tock  banking  company  was  established  in 
Belfast  with  a  capital  of  half  a  miHion.  This  was  Ibiloved  m 
1825  bytliefomMtionof  tho  PfevincidBaiAofIxeland,«it|i 
a  subsmbed  capital  of  two  mi&ions,  ene»foarth  part  of  whicfl 
has  been  paid  up  by  the  shareholden.  The  shomboldert  att 
principally  resident  in  En^and,  where  the  mdnageaient  of  tlie 
ban  k  is  conducted,  the  clitef  office  being  in  Loaiton.  This  tu^ 
sedation  carries  on  business  in  mostofSm  piincipal  cities  and 
towns  of  Ireland  beyond  the  preieribeidiMinbfrom  Ihi^^ 
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Each  branch  is  managed  under  the  control  of  the  directors, 
by  an  agent,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  two  or  more 
(rentlemen  residing  in  the  district,  each  of  whom  holds  at 
Itmst  ten  shares  m  the  hank.  The  system  of  business 
adopted  is  the  sapue  as  is  followed  by  the  Scotch  banks. 
The  company  is  considered  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
ili  dividends  are  rising,  and  the  stock  is  saleable  at  a  high 
premium.  The  benefit  to  the  country  from  the  introduction 
and  prudent  employm^Qt  o(  so  much  capital  has  been  very 
great. 

In  the  same  y^ar  with  the  formation  of  the  Provincial 
Bank,  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  began  to  establish 
branches  in  the  country.  The  notes  issued  from  these 
branches  were  not  at  first  payable  except  in  Dublin  ;  but 
this  inconvenience  has  been  rectified  bv  the  act  9  Geo.  IV., 
c.  81,  which  makes  it  obligatory  on  all  banks  to  pay  their 
notes  at  the  places  where  they  are  issued.  The  notes  of  the 
Provincial  Bank  ate  received  by  the  Irish  government  in 
payment  for  duties  and  taxes  equally  with  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland. 

Tlie  success  whiph  h^s  attended  the  Provincial  Bank  has 
brought  forth  proposals  for  the  formation  of  a  second  esta- 
bli-^hment  of  the  lil^e  nature ;  but  this  company,  although 
powerfully  supported)  is  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  commence 
business. 

The  law  of  1836i  forbidding  the  issue  of  notes  under  5/. 
Talue,  does  not  extend  to  Ireland. 

V.  Scotch  system  qf  Banking, — ^There  are  three  incor  • 

fi)^ated  public  banks  in  Scotland :  one  of  these,  called  the 
ank  of  Scotland,  was  established  by  act  of  the  Scottish 
parliament  in  1695;  another,  called  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Scotland,  recoived  a  royal  charter  in  1727;  and  the  third, 
the  British  Linen  Company,  was  incorporated  in  1 746  for 
the  purpose  of  undertaking  the  manufacture  of  linen,  but 
now  operates  as  a  banking  oompany  only :  its  capital  is 

500,000/. 

The  caphal  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  was  originally 
1.200,000/.  Soots,  or  100,000/.  sterling  money,  divided  into 
1200  shares.  This  capital  has  since  been  augmented  at 
different  timee,  and  now  an^ounts  to  1,500,000/.  sterling, 
but  of  this  sum  only  one  million  has  been  paid  up  by  the 
subscribers.  This  bank  began  to  eiitablisn  branches  in 
1696,  and  issued  notes  for  R  each  in  1704.  It  also  began 
veiT  early  to  veceive  deposits,  for  which  it  allowed  interest ; 
and  in  1729  introduced  the  plaU  of  granting  credits  on  cash 
accounts,  which  now  Ivma  a  principal  featuie  of  the  Scotch 
banking  system. 

The  nature  of  thoM  eMh  acoeunts  consists  In  the  hank 
giving  credit  on  loan,  to  the  extent  of  a  sum  agreed  upoHi  to 
any  individual  or  hoUse  of  business  that  can  procure  two  or 
niore  persons^  of  undoubted  credit  and  property,  to  become 
surety  for  the  repayment,  on  demand,  of  the  sum  credited, 
vith  interest,  n  hen  a  peison  has  obtained  this  credit,  he 
may  employ  the  amount  in  bis  business,  paying  interest 
only  upon  the  sum  which  he  actually  uses,  and  having  in- 
terest allowed  to  him  fh>ib  the  day  of  repaying  any  part 
of  the  loen.  These  loans  are  advanced  in  the  notes  of  the 
bank,  whose  advantage  from  the  system  consists  in  the  call 
which  theie  oredits  prodooe  fat  the  issue  of  their  paper,  and 
from  the  opportunity  whtoh  they  afford  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  part  of  their  deposits.  In  order  to  render 
this  part  of  their  business  aa  aavantageous  and  secure  as 
poMible,  It  is  neoesetry  that  the  oredits  should  be  frequently 
operated  upon ;  and  if  the  managers  of  the  bank  find  that 
they  are  used  as  dead  loans  to  pnxiucc  interest  only,  or  that 
the  operations  of  the  borrower  are  infreauent,  so  that  the 
amount  of  noSes  ealled  foe  is  inconsiaerable  during  the 
year,  they  will  speedily  put  an  end  to  the  credit,  it  being  to 
the  interest  of  the  bank  to  keep  up  an  active  circulation 
of  its  notes. 

These  eaah  aceonnta  are  found  to  be  very  advantageous 
to  traders,  bjr  supplying  an  additional  capital,  for  the  use  of 
which  they  pay  only  in  proportion  to  the  amountof  it  which 
they  employ. 

The  naitagement  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  is  vested  in  a 
governor,  deenty-goremor,  twehre  ordinary  and  twelve  ex- 
traordinary aireetors.  They  are  chosen  every  year  by  the 
stockholders  having  fiSO/.  of  stoek  or  upwards.  The  ma- 
nagement of  the  Tt^kms  branofaes,  whioh  are  opened  in  all 
the  principel  towns  in  Scotland,  is  confided  to  cashiera  or 
agents. 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Seotland  had  at  flist  a  capital  of 
!&•  0M.»  wbMi  his  ibee  been  incnsMd  to  S»OuO,OOtt/. 


The  system  of  business  adopted  by  this  ostablishment  and 
by  the  British  Linen  Company  is  the  same  as  iJiat  of  tlie 
Bank  of  Scotland,  which  has  already  been  described. 

The  act  of  1708,  which  restrained  any  association  having 
naore  than  six  partners  from  issuing  notes  payable  to  bearer, 
did  not  extend  to  Scotland,  where  banking  companies,  with 
numerous  partners  dealing  on  a  joint-stock,  have  long 
existed.  The  persons  who  embark  in  these  undertakings 
being  each  answerable  with  his  whole  property  for  the  en- 
gagements of  the  bank,  the  public  has  always  given  to 
them  a  great  degree  of  confiaence,  which  has  in  no  case 
been  misplaced.  In  1793  and  1825,  when  so  many  bank- 
ruptcies took  place  among  country  bankers  in  England,  not 
one  Scotch  bank  failed  to  make  good  its  engaii^ements. 
Some  defaulters  have  since  appeared,  but  not  where  tho 
number  of  partners  has  been  large.  In  another  respect 
the  law  which  regulates  the  system  of  banking  in  Scotland 
differs  from  that  in  force  in  England.  The  act  of  1826, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  circulation  of  notes  under  5/.,  does 
not  extend  to  Scotland,  where  a  considerable  part  of  tho 
circulating  medium  of  the  country  is  composed  of  notes  of 
1/.  value.  Hitherto  this  curcumstance  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  attended  by  any  mischievous  cx)nscquences. 

All  banking  estabhshments  in  Scotland  take  in  deposits 
and  allow  interest  upon  very  small  sums  lodged  with  them, 
a  fact  which  may  account  for  the  absence  of  savings*  banks 
in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  interest  allowed  varies 
according  to  the  current  market  rate.  The  rate  has  some- 
times been  as  high  as  4  per  cent.,  but  at  present  does  not 
exceed  2  to  2l  per  cent  It  is  stated  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  1826,  to  which  the 
subject  of  banking  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  was  referred, 
that  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  sums  deposited  with  the 
Scotch  banks  was  then  from  twenty  to  twenty-one  millions, 
and  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  sum  has  since 
been  greatly  increased.  It  appeared  from  the  inquiries  of 
the  committee  just  mentioned,  that  about  one-half  of  the  de- 
positors in  Scotch  banks  are  persons  in  the  same  rank  and 
station  as  the  depositors  in  savings*  banks  in  England  and 
Ireland. 

The  chartered  and  private  banks  in  Scotland  have  all  of 
^hem  agents  in  London  upon  whom  they  draw  bills,  but 
their  notes  are  not  made  payable  except  in  Scotland. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  above  mentioned,  that  at  the  time  their  inquiry 
was  made  (May,  1826),  there  were  thirty-two  banks  in 
Scotland,  including  the  three  chartered  companies.  Qf  the 
l-eqiaining  twenty-nine,  the  National  Bapk  of  Scotland  had 
1238  partners ;  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland,  521  ;  the 
Aberdeen  Town  and  County  Bank,  446  :  three  others  had 
each  more  than  1 00  partners ;  in  six  the  number  was  be- 
tween 20  and  100  ;  and  in  the  remaining  seventeen  hanks 
the  number  of  partners  in  each  fell  short  of  twenty.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Scotch  banks  have  branches  in  con- 
nexion with  the  principal  establishment,  each  branch 
managed  by  an  agent  acting  under  the  immediate  directions 
of  his  employers,  and  giving  security  to  them  fur  his  con- 
duct. At  the  date  of  this  report  the  Bank  of  Scotland  bad 
sixteen  branches ;  the  British  Linen  Company  had  twenty- 
seven  branches ;  the  Commercial  Bank  thirtv-onc ;  and  the 
total  number  of  branch  banks  established  in  Scotland 
was  133. 

The  Scotch  bankers  have  a  practice  which  is  rigorously 
adhered  to,  of  exchanging  each  other's  notes  twice  a  week 
and  immediately  paying  the  balances.  For  that  purpose 
each  bank  has  an  agent  in  Edinburgh,  by  whom  this  ar- 
rangement is  conducted  every  Monday  and  Friday.  The 
balances  are  paid  by  bills  at  ten  days*  date  on  London. 
The  state  of  these  balances  is  looked  at  with  great  atten- 
tion :  if  anything  at  all  wrong  in  the  conduct  of  a  bank 
were  thereby  indicated,  the  others  would  instantly  interfere 
and  force  the  party  to  alter  its  proceedings.  This  course 
has  proved  efficient  in  guarding  against  any  over  issue  of 
bank  notes,  and  in  preventing  the  consequent  depreciation 
of  their  value.  Tlie  plan  of  periodically  exchans^ng  notes 
with  each  otlier  is  partially  acted  upon  in  some  ai&tricts  in 
England,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  similar  plan  cannot 
he  aidopted  throughout  the  country.  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  obstacb  to  its  practice  within  dilferent  districts ; 
and,  if  this  were  done,  the  security  to  the  public,  and  to  the 
more  prudent  among  the  country  bankers,  would  be  much 
increased. 
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—The  banlving  business  is  followed  in  the  United  States  of 
America  to  a  very  great  extent ;  and,  as  regards  some  of 
its  principles,  upon  a  system  which  requires  notice. 

The  onlv  establishment  of  the  kind  that  partakes  of  a 
national  character  is  the  United  States  Bank.  The  prin- 
cipal office  of  this  incorporation  is  in  Philadelphia;  but  it 
has  branches  in  all  the  principal  commercial  towns  of  the 
Union. 

An  United  States  bank  was  incorporated  in  ]  790,  under 
a  charter  for  twenty-one  years ;  this  having  expired  in  1 81 1 
was  not  renewed,  and  it  was  not  until  1816  that  the  existing 
institution  was  incorporated.  It  has  a  capital  of  thirty-five 
millions  of  dollars  in  shares  of  1 00  dollars  each.  One-fifth 
of  the  shares  were  subscribed  by  the  government.  The 
management  is  confided  to  twenty-five  directors,  who  must 
bo  stockholders ;  five  of  the  number  are  annually  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  rest 
are  elected  by  the  stockholders.  The  charter  of  this  bank 
will  expire  in  March,  1836;  a  bill  for  its  renewal  passed 
both  Houses  of  Congress  in  1832,  but  has  been  rejected  by 
the  President. 

The  capital  of  the  <  States*  banks  existing  in  1790  was 
about  two  millions  of  dollars.  The  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  chartered  in  1791,  added  ten  millions  of  dollars  to 
that  aniount.  Before  the  closing  of  this  establishment 
by  the  expiration  of  its  charter  in  1811,  there  were  in 
the  United  States  eighty-eight  state -banks,  with  capitals 
amounting  to  forty-two  millions  of  dollars.  A  great  increase 
upon  this  number  and  amount  has  since  taken  place :  on 
tho  1st  of  January,  1831,  there  were  throughout  the  Union 
330  state-banks,  whose  united  capitals  amounted  to  110 
millions  of  dollars ;  and  from  a  paper  laid  before  Congress 
in  June,  1834,  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  banking 
establishments  was  increased  to  506,  and  that  the  amount 
of  their  capital  paid  up  was  205,123,792  dollars. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  so  great  and  rapid  an  ex- 
tensioa  of  the  banking  business  could  not  have  arisen  alto- 
gether from  the  wants  of  the  community,  but  must  have 
been  based  upon  a  spirit  of  speculation  adverse  to  its  inte- 
rests. It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  shortly  after  the 
war  broke  out  between  the  United  States  and  this  countiy 
in  1812,  a  great  portion  of  these  banks,  including  all  south 
and  west  of  New  England,  were  obliged  to  suspend  their 
specie  payments.  For  adopting  this  measure  the  Ame- 
rican bankers  could  not  adduce  the  same  reason  as  led 
to  the  Restriction  Act  in  England  in  1797;  they  must 
have  been  placed  in  so  unfavourable  a  position  solely 
through  the  ruinous  competition  which  had  led  each  of 
them  to  force  as  large  an  amount  of  its  notes  upon  the  public 
as  possible  By  this  means  the  precious  metals  were  in  a 
manner  forced  out  of  the  country ;  and  when  the  war  broke 
out,  and  confidence  began  to  be  shaken,  the  bankers  were 
wholly  unprepared  for  &e  change.v 

The  dissolution  of  the  United  States  Bank  in  1811  had  fa- 
Toured  this  short-sighted  policy  of  private  bankers,  by  widen- 
ing the  sphere  of  their  business,  without  adding  in  any  way 
to  their  means  of  conducting  it.  On  the  contrary,  a  verv  large 
proportion  of  the  stock  of  the  United  States  Bank  naving 
been  held  by  foreigners  was  remitted  abroad,  and  this  being 
a  remittance  suddenly  called  for  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  commerce,  was  in  great  part  effected  by  the  exportation 
of  the  precious  metals.  The  suppression  of  the  United 
States  Bank  had  been  attended  by  the  further  consequence 
of  calling  new  banking  establishments  into  action  in  order 
to  fill  the  chasm.  In  the  four  jears  from  Ist  January, 
1811,  to  1st  Januarr,  1815,  no  fewer  than  120  new  banks 
were  chartered,  witn  nominal  capitals  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  forty  millions  of  dollars. 

During  the  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  the 
United  States,  the  paper  currency  was  increased  about  fifty 
per  cent.,  and  its  value  was  depreciated  on  the  average  about 
twenty  per  cent,  as  compared  with  bulUon. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  organization  of  the  New  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  in  January,  1817,  that  delegates  from 
the  banks  in  the  principal  commercial  states  having  met 
at  Philadelphia  to  consider  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
their  estabhshments  were  placed,  determined  upon  simulta- 
neously resuming  payments  in  specie,  a  measure  ^greatly 
assisted  by  the  importation  of  a  large  amount  of  bullion  by 
the  newly-established  public  bank. 

This  course  was  followed  by  such  a  contraction  of  their 
issues  on  the  part  of  private  bankers  as  occasioned  great 
and  wide-spxeaa  commercial  distress.    Debte  contract^  in  I 


the  depreciated  currency  became  suddenly  payable  at  its  par 
value,  while  the  facilities  usually  obtained  firom  the  bankers 
for  their  liquidation  were  as  suddenly  stopped  by  a  refusal  of 
discounts.'^- It  is  at  such  moments  as  these,  when  the  re- 
turning good  sense  of  a  people  leads  them  to  restore  the 
soundness  of  their  currency,  that  the  full  evils  of  a  de- 
parture from  true  principles  are  felt.  Up  to  a  certain  point 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency  may  be,  and  frequently  is, 
accompanied  by  a  delusive  show  of  prosperity,  but  which  ii 
sure  in  the  end  to  have  all  its  fallacy  revealed.  Mr.  Gal- 
latin states  that  the  number  of  banks  that  fkiled  between 
1811  and  1830,  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  was  165, 
which  had  possessed  capitals  to  the  amount  in  the  aggregate 
of  near  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  In  some  of  these  cases 
the  loss  fell  for  the  greatest  part  upon  the  holders  of  bank- 
notes and  on  depositors ;  the  stockholders  had  *paid  for  their 
shares  in  their  own  promissory  notes,  which  remaining  in 
the  hands  of  the  bank  they  afterwards  redeemed  by  de- 
livering up  to  be  cancelled  the  stock  in  their  names,  and 
thus  suffered  no  loss.* 

With  one  solitary  exception — that  of  the  bank  of  the  late 
Mr.  Girard  in  Philadelphia— all  the  private  banks  established 
in  the  United  States  are  joint-stock  companies  incorporated 
by  law,  with  fixed  capitals,  to  the  extent  of  which  only  the 
stockholders  are  in  most  cases  responsible.  The  business 
of  all  consists  in  receiving  deposits,  discounting  mercantile 
bills,  lending  money  on  security,  and  issuing  notes.  It 
may  afford  a  clearer  view  of  the  system  of  business  pursued 
by  these  banks  if  we  give  from  Mr.  Gallatin's  excellent 
pamphlet  *  On  the  Currency  and  Banking  System  of  the 
United  States,*  the  following  abstract  of  the  situation  of  the 
thirty-one  chartered  banks  of  Pennsylvania,  in  November, 
1829:— 
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In  considering  what  would  be  the  situation  of  these 
banks,  in  the  event  of  such  an  impairing  of  public  confi- 
dence as  would  occasion  a  run  upon  them,  we  must  not  take 
into  the  account  the  item  of  notes  and  balances  due  by  other 
banks,  which  form  part  of  the  deposits,  and  must  po  to 
reduce  the  sum  of  16,028.000  dollars  on  the  other  side  of 
the  account  to  12,690,000  dollars.  Tlie  proportion  which 
the  specie  bears  to  this  sum  is  not  quite  one-fifth;  and 
although  the  amount  of  discounted  bills  might  be  pro- 
gressively diminished  by  their  falHng  due,  it  is  evident  that 
such  a  mode  of  relief  to  themselves  could  only  be  adopted 
by  the  banks  at  the  hazard  of  endangering  all  the  commer- 
cial relations  of  the  state,  in  the  prosperity  of  which  their 
whole  safety,  as  well  as  the  security  of  the  holders  of  their 
notes,  is  involved. 

The  legislatures  of  several  of  the  states  have  by  no 
means  neglected  this  important  subject,  and  have  endet 
voured  to  provide  for  the  prudent  management  of  the  banks 
by  limiting  the  amount  of  their  issues  in  proportioa  to 
their  capittds,  requiring  that  not  less  than  a  certain  propor- 
tion (generally  50  per  cent.)  of  their  nominal  capitals  shall 
be  actually  paid  up  in  gold  or  silver,  and  existing  in  their 
vaults,  before  they  begin  busineas,  and  by  rendering  the 
directors  of  each  bank  personally  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences of  breaking  these  and  other  rules  fumed  for  the 
protection  of  the  piiblic. 

In  Massachusetts  the  banks  are  restrained  firom  issuing 
notes  for  a  less  sum  than  one  dollar.  The  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  and  Virginia  have  forbidden  the  i^« 
of  notes  of  a  lower  denomination  than  five  dolhirs.  All 
notes  are  payable  in  specie ;  and  if  such  payment  be  refiised, 
the  bank  is  hable  to  pay  the  holder  damages  at  the  rate  of 
24  per  cent,  per  annum  fi^r  the  time  payment  is  refused  or 
delayed.  The  banking  system  of  Massachusetts  has  been 
much  extolled,  and  in  particular  the  banks  of  the  town  of 
Boston  have  been  held  up  as  models  for  imitation.  Certain 
it  is,  ^at  since  the  passing  of  the  present  laws  regulating 
banking,  no  instance  has  occurred  of  the  failure  of  any  bank 
in  Boston.  This  circiimstance  may  in  a  great  measure  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  event  cf  »  run  upoa 
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any  one  of  them,  tlie  other  hanks  immediately  come  forward 
to  its  assistance  with  all  their  disposable  resources,  provided 
its  total  assets  can  be  shown  to  be  equal  to  the  amount  of 
its  liabilities ;  and  this  assistance  would  be  continued  until, 
by  withholding  discounts,  collecting  its  debts,  and  disposing 
of  its  assignable  securities,  it  would  be  enabled  to  satisfy  all 
claims  without  inconvenience. 

Instances  have  occurred,  disgraceful  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned, where  the  directors  of  projected  banks  have  borrowed 
for  a  single  day  the  amount  of  specie  required  by  law  to  be 
in  their  coffers  before  the  commencement  of  business — have 
submitted  this  borrowed  specie  to  the  inspection  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  have  sworn  that  it 
formed  the  first  instalment  paid  by  the  stockholders  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  design  of  the  legislature.  Such  proceedings 
cannot  have  been  common ;  and  it  may  be  imagined  that  no 
body  of  men  capable  of  such  a  juggle  would  sufficiently 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens  to  be  able  suc- 
cessfully to  embark  in  a  business  where  that  confidence 
must  be  so  essential  a  part  of  the  '  stock  in  trade.* 

In  New  York,  Maryland,  and  some  other  of  the  states, 
the  charter  of  a  bank  is  forfeited  from  the  moment  that  it 
refuses  to  pay  its  notes  or  deposits  in  specie. 

There  are  twenty  incorporated  banks  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  some  of  which  paid  a  bonus  to  the  state  for  their  acts 
of  incorporation.  Their  capitals  amount  to  twelve  millions 
of  dollars.  A  branch  of  the  United  States  Bank  is  also 
established  in  the  city,  and  about  one-sixth  of  its  capital  is 
considered  to  be  applicable  to  this  station,  giving  thus  a 
banking  capital  to  the  city  of  about  four  millions  sterling. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  whose 
smallest  note  is  of  five  dollars  value,  all  the  banks  existing 
in  Nev  York  issue  notes  for  one  dollar  and  upwards.  All 
the  banks  discount  mercantile  bills.  No  interest  is  allowed 
on  deposits ;  and  in  fact,  the  activity  of  the  trade  of  the  city 
is  so  great  in  comparison  with  the  capitals  of  the  merchants, 
tiiat  deposits  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  would  justify  the 
IKiyment  of  interest  are  unknown. 

An  Act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  in  April,  1829,  called  the  *  Safety  Fund  Act,*  to  the 
provisions  of  which  *  all  monied  corporations  thereafter  to  be 
created  or  renewed  are  subjected.'  Under  one  of  its  provi- 
Mons,  every  such  corporation  is  obliged,  on  the  1st  of  January 
iu  each  year,  to  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  state  one-half  or 
one  per  cent.,  at  the  option  of  the  managers,  on  the  amount 
of  (he  capital  stock  of  the  bank,  and  to  continue  such  payment 
until  three  per  cent  in  the  whole  shall  be  paid :  l[nis  fund 
to  remain  perpetual  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  and  to  be 
solely  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  such  bank- 
in  -j;  corporations  as  may  become  insolvent.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  proportion  of  interest  arising  from  its  payments  is  carried 
i<>  the  credit  of  each  bank,  after  providing  for  the  payment 
of  salaries  to  certain  commissioners  who  are  appointed  to 
investigate  at  least  four  times  in  every  year  the  affairs  of 
each  banking  corporation  in  the  state.  These  commissioners 
tire  invested  with  extensive  powers  to  examine  the  officers 
of  the  banks  upon  oath,  to  inspect  the  books,  &c. 

In  all  cases  where,  from  the  date  of  their  incorporation, 
iind  the  determination  of  the  directors  of  any  bank  not  to 
I'ring  themselves  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  they  do 
not  contribute  to  the  Safety  Fund,  those  directors  are  held 
personally  liable  to  the  full  extent  of  all  lossea  which  the 
shareholders  or  creditors  of  the  bank  under  tlieir  charge  may 
k>u»tain  by  reason  of  their  departure  from  the  course  of  ma- 
na>^ement  prescribed  by  their  act  of  incorporation.  Four- 
teen of  the  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York  were  contributors 
in  1 832  to  the  Safety  Fund. 

In  providing  thus  strictly  for  the  payment  of  notes  in 
^Pi'cie,  the  legislatures  have  not  insisted  that  coin  of  the 
United  States  shall  alone  be  used ;  and  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  adopt  a  schedule  of  prices  at  which  the  coins  of 
different  countries  shall  be  considered  good  tender  of  pay- 
ment. Some  of  the  banks  have  fairly  enough  availed  them- 
^ives  of  this  circumstance  to  avoid  the  expense  of  l)eing 
obliged  continually  to  answer  every  commercial  demand  for 
i»pecie.  Very  shortly  after  the  onening  of  the  New  United 
States  Bank,  the  directors  founa  themselves  under  a  con- 
tinued necessity  of  this  kind.  Having  made  ample  provi- 
sion from  time  to  time  of  Spanish  dollars,  they  were  con- 
stantly drained  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  exportation  to 
China,  for  which  purpose  that  description  of  coin  is  well 
vaited.  This  involved  the  bank  in  a  constant  expense,  which 
Vtt  at  oaoe  »?oided  by  importing  to  the  value  of  five  millious 


of  dollars  in  the  old  six-fVanc  pieces  of  France,  now  withdraUrn 
from  circulation  in  the  latter  country,  under  which  circum 
stance  they  were  purchased  on  reasonable  terms.  These 
pieces  they  offered  in  payment  at  the  scheduled  price  when- 
ever specie  was  demanded ;  but  as  these  coins  were  not 
adapted  to  the  mercantile  purpose  in  view,  they  were  suf- 
fered to  remain  quietly  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank,  which  has 
recently  remitted  back  the  whole  amount  in  the  original 
packages  to  France. 
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20.034412 

17365.S66 

19.357.241 

24.446,175 

23J93.115 

23.483.910 

24.024.869 

28.979.876 

27,024,049 

27.075354 

30,0«*9,90S 

26602.837 

25335.43U 

24.43338U 

20327,740 

I7,464.7b0 

19.231  .L'30 

.0,293.o'20 

19.290.560 

2l3i<8.01(i 

22.007.0(50 

.'1357.490 

19.523,410 

.'l,08i310  3  17  101 

3  17  104 

a  17  9 

3  17  lOi 


18.465.310 
i7.6ift>.S00 
i8.4i3,250 


BANKS  FOR  SAVINGS  are  institutions  of  modern 
invention,  established  in  this  country  to  encourage  habits  of 
prudence  on  the  part  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  were  pre- 
viously without  any  places  where  they  could  safely  and 
profitably  deposit  the  small  sums  which  they  might  be  able 
to  set  aside  from  their  earnings. 

The  origin  of  savings'  banks  has  been  attributed  to  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Smith  of  Wendover,  who,  in  the  year  1 799, 
circulated  proposals,  in  conjunction  with  two  of  his  parish- 
ioners, in  which  they  offered  to  receive  from  any  inhabitant 
of  the  parish  any  sum  from  twopence  upwards  every  Sun- 
day evening  during  the  summer  months,  to  keep  an  exact 
account  of  the  money  deposited,  and  to  repay  at  Christmas 
to  each  individual  the  amount  of  his  deposit,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  one-third  to  the  sum  as  a  bounty  upon  his  or  her 
economy.  The  depositors  were  at  liberty  to  demand  and 
receive  back  the  amount  of  their  savings,  without  this 
bounty,  at  any  time  before  Christmas  that  they  might  stand 
in  need  of  their  money. 

The  next  institution  of  this  kind  that  was  established,  of 
which  we  have  any  account,  was  founded  at  Tottenham  in 
Middlesex,  by  Mrs.  Prtscilla  Wakefield.  This,  which  was 
called  the  Charitable  Bank,  bore  a  nearer  resemblance  to 
the  savings*  banks  of  the  present  day  than  the  Wendover 
plan.  The  Tottenham  bank  was  opened  in  1804.  At  first 
tlie  accounts  were  kept  by  Mrs.  Wakefield,  who  was  assisted 
in  other  respects  by  six  gentlemen  acting  as  trustees, 
who  undertook  each  to  receive  an  equal  part  of  the  sums 
deposited,  and  to  allow  five  per  cent  interest  on  the  same  to 
such  depositors  of  20  shillings  and  upwards  as  should  leave 
their  money  for  at  least  a  year  in  their  hands.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  amooQt  of  the  deposits  increasedt  admtioiuil 
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trosteeswere  choRen,  bo  as  to  diminish  the  loM  which  might 
otherwise  have  heen  considerahle,  owing  to  the  high  rate  of 
interest  that  was  allowed.  In  1B08  a  society  was  formed  at 
Bath,  managed  by  eight  individuals,  four  of  whom  were 
ladies,  who  received  the  savings  of  domestic  servants,  and 
allowed  interest  upon  the  same  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent. 
The  Parish  Bank  Friendly  Society  ef  Ruthwell  was 
formed  in  1310  by  Mr.  Henry  Duncan,  who  published  an 
account  of  his  institution  with  the'hope  of  promoting  similar 
establishments  elsewhere.  This  was  the  first  savings  bank, 
regularly  and  minutely  organised,  which  was  brought  before 
the  public,  and  it  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  successful 
example  thus  set,  that  previous  to  the  year  1817  there  were 
seventy  savings*  banks  established  in  England,  four  in 
Wales,  and  four  in  Ireland. 

In  the  year  just  mentioned  legislative  provisions  were 
first  made  for  the  management  of  these  institutions.    Acts 
were  passed  (57  Geo.  III.  c.  105  and  130)  for  encouraging 
the  establishment  of  banks  for  savings  in  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land respectively.      Under  these    acts,  the    trustees  and 
managers,  who  Were  prohibited  from  receiving  any  personal 
profit  or  advantage  from  the  institutions  with  which  they 
should  be  connected,  were  required  to  enrol  the  rules  of 
their  institutions  at  the  sessions.    A  fund  was  established 
in  the  office  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  in  London, 
entitled,  *  The  Fund  for  the  Banks  for  Savings,'  and  to  this 
fund  the  trustees  were  bound  to  transmit  the  amount  of  all 
deposits  that  might  be  made  with  them  when  the  sum 
amounted  to  50/.  or  more.    For  the  amount  so  invested  the 
trustees  received  a  debenture,  carrying  interest  at  the  rate 
of  three-pence  per  centum  per  diem,  or  4/.  l\s.  3d,  per  cen- 
tum per  annum,  payable  half-yearly.    The  rate  of  interest 
then  usually  allowed  to  depositors  was  four  per  cent.    In 
Ireland  the  depositors  were  restricted  to  the  mvestment  of 
50/.  in  each  year,  and  in  England  the  same  restriction  was 
imposed,  with  a  relaxation  in  favour  of  the  first  year  of  a 
person's  depositing,  when  100/.  might  be  received.     No 
further  restriction  was  at  this  time  thought  necessary  as  to 
the  amount  invested,  neither  was  the  depositor  prevented 
from  investing  simultaneously  in  as  many  different  savings' 
banks  as  he  might  think  proper.    This  circumstance  was 
found  liable  to  abuse,  and  an  act  was  passe<l  in  1 824,  which 
restricted  the  deposits  to  50/.  in  the  first  year  of  the  account 
being  opened,  and  30/.  in  each  subsequent  year,  and  when 
the  whole  should  amount  to  200/.  exclusive  of  interest,  no 
further  interest  was  to  be  allowed.     Subscribers  to  one 
savings'  bank  were  likewise  not  allowed  to  make  deposits 
in  any  other,  but  the  whole  money  deposited  might  be  arawn 
frotn  one  savings'  bank  in  order  to  be  placed  in  another. 

In  1 828  a  further  act  was  passed,  entitled  '  An  Act  to 
consolidate  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  Savings*  Banks,' 
and  it  is  under  the  pro\isions  of  this  act  (9  Geo.  IV.  c.  92) 
that  all  savings*  banks  are  at  present  conducted.  It  is  pro- 
vided herein,  *that  the  rules  of  every  savings'  bank  shall  be 
signed  by  two  trustees,  and  submitted  to  a  barrister  ap- 
pointed by  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
■ame  are  in  conformity  to  law,  and  that  the  said  barrister 
shall  give  a  certificate  thereof,  which,  together  with  the  rules 
signed  by  t}ie  trustees,  shall  be  laid  before  the  justices  for 
the  county,  riding,  division,  or  place  at  the  general  or  quar* 
ter  sessions ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  justices  to  reject 
and  disapprove  of  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  or  to  allow  and 
confirm  the  said  rules  or  such  parts  as  shall  be  conformable 
to  the  act.'  The  rules  and  regulations  thus  made  and  con- 
firmed are  to  be  deposited  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  fbr  the 
county  or  division,  and  are  then  declared  to  be  binding  on 
the  officers  and  the  depositors  of  the  institution.  The 
money  deposited  in  savings'  banks  must  be  invested  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  or  of  Ireland,  in  the  names  of  the  com- 
missioners for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt.  The  re- 
ceipts given  to  the  trustees  of  savings'  banks  for  money 
thus  invested  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  2^.  per  cent,  per 
diem,  or  3/.  16«.  O^d,  per  cent,  per  annum,  while  the  interest 
paid  to  depositors  must  not  in  any  case  exceed  2id.  per  cent, 
per  diem^  or  3/.  %e,  5^.  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  difference 
being  retained  by  the  trustees  to  aefray  the  expenses  of  the 
bank.  The  trustees  ore  not  allowed  to  receive  deposits  from 
any  individuals  whose  previous  deposits  have  amounted  to 
ISO/.,  and  when  the  balance  due  to  any  one  depositor 
amounts  with  interest  to  200/.,  no  further  interest  is  to  be 
allowed.  Friendly  societies  and  charitable  institutions  ore 
BUow«d  to  iuvwt  sums  not  exceeding  300/. 


The  increase  of  savings'  banks  has  been  great  beyond  al 
expectation.    On  the  20th  November,  1833,  there  were  385 
savings'  banks  in  England  holding  balances  belonging  to 
414,014  depositors,  which  amounted  to  13,973,243/.,  \fm« 
on  an  average  34/.  for  each  depositor.    There  were  at  the 
same  time  in  Wales  23  savings'  banks,  havinp;  balances 
amounting  to  36 1,1 50/.  belonging  to  1 1,269  depositors,  beinj^ 
an  average  of  32/.  for  each  depositor ;  while  in  Ireland  there 
were  76  savings' banks,  with  funds  amounting  to  1,380.7 lb/., 
deposited  by  49,872  persons,  the  average  amount  c^  whoie 
deposits  was  28/.  The  total  for  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland 
was  consequently  484  savings'  banks,  with  funds  amount- 
ing to  15,715,111/.;   the  number  of  accounts  open  vu 
475,155,  and  the  average  amount  of  deposits  was  conse- 
quently 33/.    The  system  has  not  hitherto  been  adopted  in 
Scotland,  where  it  appears  to  be  less  needed  in  consequence 
of  tlie  facilities  afforded  by  bankers  in  receiving  small  sums 
of  money  in  deposit,  and  allowing  interest  on  them.   The 
establishment  of  savings'  banks  in  Scotland  would,  bov- 
ever,  extend  this  advantage  to  a  very  large  number  of  per- 
sons who  are  unable  to  get  together  the  lowest  sum  that 
the  bankers  will  receive  on  interest.     On  the  20th  Novem- 
ber, 1833,  there  were  244,575  depositors  of  sums  under  ju/. 
in  the  savings*  banks  of  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland, 
whose  savings  amounted  to  1,734,709/.,  being  on  averaiie 
of  7/.  1».  lOc/.  for  each  depositor:  the  smallest  sum  re- 
ceived in  deposit  by  bankers  to  bear  interest  in  Scollaod 
is  1 0/. 

By  a  recent  act  (3  William  IV.  c.  14)  the  industrious 
classes  are  encouraged  to  purchase  annuities,  to  commcnre 
at  any  deferred  period  which  the  purchaser  may  choose,  tbc 
purchase-money  being  paid  either  in  one  sum  at  the  time  of 
agreement,  or  by  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  or  yearly  in- 
stalments, as  the  purchaser  may  determine.  The  transac- 
tions under  this  act  are  to  be  carried  on  through  the  me- 
dium of  savings'  banks,  or  by  societies  estabUslied  for  the 
purpose,  and  of  which  the  rector  or  other  minister  of  the 
parish,  or  a  resident  justice  of  the  peace,  shall  be  one  of  the 
trustees. 

Rules  framed  in  agreement  with  the  statute  bave  been 
issued  by  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt.  These  rules  provide,  among  other  things,  that  no 
person  being  a  trustee,  treasurer,  or  manager  of  the  society, 
shall  derive  any  emolument,  director  indirect,  fi-om  its  fund>; 
that  the  treasurer,  and  the  paid  officers  of  the  society,  shall 
give  security  for  the  faithful  execution  of  tlieir  trust;  that 
tne  age  of  the  party,  or  nominee,  upon  whose  life  the  annuity 
is  contracted,  must  not  be  under  fifteen  years ;  that  no  oDe 
individual  can  possess,  or  be  entitled  to,  an  annuity,  or  an- 
nuities, amounting  altogether  to  more  than  20/.,  and  that 
no  annuity  of  loss  than  4/.  con  be  contracted  for ;  that  minors 
may  purchase  annuities.  The  annuities  are  payable  half- 
yearly,  on  the  5th  of  January  and  5th  of  July,  or  on  tlic  jth 
of  April  and  10th  of  October.  If  any  person  wishes  to  hav« 
an  annuity  payable  quarterly,  that  object  may  be  accom- 
plished by  purchasing  one  half  payable  in  January  and 
July,  and  the  other  half  payable  in  April  and  Octol)cr. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  person  on  whose  life  the  annuity 
depends,  a  sum  equal  to  one- fourth  part  of  the  annuity,  be- 
yond all  unpaid  arrears,  will  be  payable  to  the  person  or 
persons  entitled  to  such  annuity,  or  to  their  executors  or 
administrators,  if  claimed  within  two  years.  These  annuitiei 
ore  not  transferable,  unless  the  purchaser  becomes  bankrupt 
or  insolvent,  when  the  annuity  becomes  the  property  of  the 
creditors,  and  will  be  repurchased,  at  a  fair  valuation,  by  tb« 
commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  If  the 
purchaser  of  an  annuity  should  be  unable  to  continue  the 
payment  of  his  instalments,  he  may  at  any  time,  on  u<^i"? 
three  months'  notice,  receive  back  the  whole  of  the  money 
he  has  paid,  but  without  interest.  If  the  purchaser  of  a  de- 
ferred life  annuity  should  die  before  the  time  arrives  &t 
which  the  annuity  would  have  commenced,  the  whole  of  the 
money  actually  contributed,  but  not  with  interest,  will  be 
returned  to  his  family  without  any  deduction.  If  a  per^m 
who  has  contracted  for,  or  is  entitled  to,  an  annuity,  be- 
comes insane,  or  is  otherwise  rendered  incapable  of  acting, 
such  weekly  sum  will  be  paid  to  his  fViends  for  maintenance 
and  medical  attendance  as  tlie  managers  shall  think  resuon- 
able,  or  any  such  other  payments  may  be  made  as  the  ur- 
gency of  the  case  may  i^ouire,  out  of  the  sums  standing  in 
Uie  name  of  the  party.  Any  frauds  that  may  be  committed 
by  means  of  misstatements  and  false  certificttes  will  render 
void  the  annuity,  and  suliect  the  poitvw  dltadiiig  to  otbir 
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and  severe  pefnalties.  The  rules  of  «bci6tie0  formed  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  purposes  of  this  act  must  be  signed 
by  trustees,  certified  by  the  barrister  appointed  for  the  pur- 
])o^e,  and  enrolled  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county 
or  division  in  the  manner  already  described  with  regard  to 
the  rules  of  savings*  banks. 

Annuity  tables,  calculated  under  the  direction  of  Govern- 
ment, f)r  every  admissible  period  of  age»  and  for  every  pro- 
b:i]>le  deferred  term,  may  be  had  at  the  office  of  the  com- 
nit.vsioners  for  reducing  the  national  debt,  in  the  Old  Jewry, 
Lundon. 

Ttii4  measure  appears  to  be  well  calculated  for  enabling 
tbe  industrious  classes  to  secure  a  small  provision  in  the 
time  of  their  youth  and  strength,  for  the  days  of  their  age 
and  decline,  and  for  inciting  them,  while  yet  unencumbered, 
to  apply  the  surplus  of  their  earnings  to  meet  the  wants  of 
those  who  may  become  connected  with  or  dependent  on 
them  in  after  life. 

(History  of  Savings'  Banks,  by  J.  Tidd  Pratt ;  The  Law 
relating  to  the  Purcnase  of  Government  Annuities  through 
Savings  Banks  and  Parochial  Societies,  by  the  same 
author.) 

BANKRUPT  (banque-routier,  a  bankrupt,  and  banque- 
rmte,  bankruptcy — from  bancus,  the  table  or  counter  of  a 
tradesman,  and  rttptus,  broken)  is  a  merchant  or  trader 
whose  property  and  effects,  on  his  becoming  insolvent,  are 
administered  and  distributed  for  the  benefit  of  all  his  cre- 
ditors, under  that  peculiar  system  of  statutory  regulations 
called  the  Bankrupt  Laws.  *•  These  laws,  which  originated 
in  England  with  the  statute  34  and  35  Henry  Vlll.  c.  4, 
were  first  mainly  directed  against  the  criminal  frauds  of 
traders,  who  acquired  the  merchandise  and  goods  of  others, 
and  then  fled  to  foreign  countries,  or  lived  in  extravagance, 
and  eluded  and  defrauded  their  creditors.    The  bankrupt 
wan  consequently  treated  as  a  criminal  offender ;  and  until 
within  a  few  years,  the  not  duly  surrendering  his  property 
under  a  commission  of  bankruptcy,  when  summoned,  was  a 
capital  felony.     The  bankrupt  laws  are  now,  and  have  for 
sjme  time  past,  been  regarded  as  a  connected  system  of 
cImI  legislation,  having  the  double  object  of  enforcing  a 
futnplete  discovery  and  equitable  distribution  of  the  property 
and  effects  of  an  insolvent  trader,  and  of  conferring  on  the 
trader  the  reciprocal  advantage  of  security  of  person  and 
a  di»char{re  from  all  future  claims  of  his  creditors.    Tliese 
laws  were  till  lately  spread  over  a  voluminous  accumulation 
of  statutes,  referring  to  and  depending  on  each  other,  and 
often  creating    confusion  and    inconvenience   from   their 
<hffiisc  and  con  trad  tctorv  previsions.     These  were,  under 
the  auspices  of  Lord  Eldon,  repealed,  and  their  provisions 
altered  and  consolidated  into  the  present  general  Bankrupt 
Act— 6  Geo.  IV.  c.  16 — which  at  once  collected  and  conso- 
le! ated  the  provisions  on  the  subject,  and  introduced  many 
important  alterations  and  simpUfications.    The  late  Act  I 
311 1  2  William  IV.  c.  56,  constituting  •  the  Court  of  Bank- 
rv.ptcy/  has  materially  altered  the  mode  of  administration 
«>t  thin  law :  it  has  entirely  removed  the  jurisdiction  in  the 
^iM  instance  in  cases  of  bankruptcy  from  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  the  new  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  reserving  only 
an  appeal  from  the  Judges  of  that  court  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
i"*  Hcir,  as  to  matters  of  law  and  equity  and  questions  of 
i-Mdcnce.     Instead  of  the  commission  under  the  Great 
St>al,  which  formerly  issued  to  a  certain  number  of  barrit- 
ters-at-law  who  were  permanent  '  Commissioners  of  Bank- 
rupt/ the  above  Act  has  substituted  a  flat  of  bankruptcy, 
th»^  proceedings    on  which  will  be    explained  hereafter. 
Other  important  alterations  are  introduced,  which  will  be 
niore  fully  noticed  in  their  proper  place. 

In  considering  the  provisions  of  the  Bankrupt  Law,  we 
inuit  explain — 

1.  Who  may  be  made  a  bankrupt. 

2.  By  what  acts  a  trader  becomes  liable  to  be  made  a 
bankrupt. 

3.  The  fiat  and  proceedings  by  which  die  trader  is  made 
a  bankrupt. 

4.  The  proof  of  debts  under  the  flat, 

5.  The  assignees,  their  powers,  and  duties. 

G.  Tho  vesting  of  the  bankrupts  property  and  effeets  in 
the  a^si^ees. 
7.  The  effect  of  the  bankruptcy  on  the  rights  of  third 

p'Ttics. 
b.  Ttic  certificate  and  allowance  of  the  bankrupt 
9.  The  Court  of  Bankruptcy. 
1.  H^o  may  be  made  a  Bankrupt, — ^The  Bankrupt  Act, 


6  Geo.  IV.  o.  16,  enacts,  that '  all  banken,  brokers,  and  per- 
sons using  the  trade  or  profession  of  a  scrivener,  receiving 
other  men  s  moneys  or  estate  into  their  trust  or  custody ; 
and  persons  insuring  ships,  or  their  freight,  or  other  matters, 
against  perils  of  the  sea;  warehousemen,  wharfingers, 
packers,  builders,  carpenters,  shipwrights,  victuallers,  keep* 
ers  of  inns,  taverns,  hotels,  or  coffee-houses,  dyers,  printers, 
bleachers,  fullers,  calenderers,  cattle  or  sheep  salesmen,  and 
all  persons  using  the  trade  of  merchandise  by  way  of  bar- 
gaining, exchange,  bartering,  commission,  consignment,  or 
otherwise  in  gross  or  by  retail ;  and  all  persons  who,  either 
for  themselves  or  as  agents  or  factors  for  others,  seek  their 
living  by  buying  and  selhng,  or  by  buying  or  letting  for  hire, 
or  by  the  workmanship  of  goods  or  commodities,  shall  be 
deemed  traders  liable  to  be^me  banknipts ;  provided  thai 
no  farmer,  grazier,  common  labourer  or  workman  for  hire, 
receiver-general  of  the  taxes,  or  member  of  or  subscriber 
to  any  incorporated  commercial  or  trading  companies,  esta- 
Uished  by  charter  or  Act  of  Parliament,  shall  be  deemed, 
as  such,  a  firader  liable,  by  virtue  of  that  Act,  to  become 
bankrupt.* 

The  above  enumeration  has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of 
deelsiont  in  the  courts  of  law.  It  is  not  every  single  act, 
or  even  every  series  of  acts,  of  buying  and  selling  which 
constitutes  a  man  a  trader  within  the  law :  there  must  be  an 
intention  of  dealing  generally,  and  of  gaining  a  Uvelihood 
by  trading.  Thus  a  schoolmaster  who  sells  books  to  his 
scholars ;  a  colonel  of  militia,  who  occasionally  sells  regi- 
mental horses ;  a  master  of  hounds,  who  buys  dead  horses, 
and  sells  off  the  skin  and  bones ;  a  cow-keeper,  who  lives  by 
selling  milk  from  his  cows,  and  only  sells  his  cows  when 
they  become  unfit  for  use  ;  a  farmer,  who  buys  and  sells 
articles  not  with  a  view  of  making  profit,  but  merely  as 
auxiliary  to  the  carrying  on  his  farm — these  and  many 
similar  persons  have  been  held  not  within  the  bankrupt 
laws  as  traders.  And  the  same  has  been  determined  with 
respect  to  an  owner  of  ooalnnines,  who  digs  and  sells  his 
coals ;  a  person  having  a  freehold  interest  or  a  term  of 
years  in  a  bricks  ground,  who  sells  the  bricks  made  from  hit 
brick -earth,  though  if  he  purchased  the  materials  for 
making  bricks  it  would  be  otherwise.  If  a  trader  retires 
from  trade,  still  while  his  trading  debts  remain  unpaid  he 
may  be  made  a  bankrupt  in  respect  of  tliem ;  but  not  in 
respect  of  debts  contracted  after  his  retirement. 

2.  The  acts  by  which  a  Trader  becomes  liable  to  be  a 
Bankrupt, — These  acts  are  of  two  sorts :  first,  those  which 
are  only  acts  of  bankruptcy  when  done  with  intent  to  defeat 
or  delay  his  creditors ;  secondly,  certain  acts  whi<^  have  that 
effect,  without  reference  to  any  intention.  The  first  does 
are  enumerated  in  section  3  of  the  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  which 
enacts, '  that  if  any  such  trader  shall  depart  this  realm,  or 
being  out  of  this  realm  shall  remain  abroad,  or  depart  from 
his  dwelling-house,  cv  otherwise  absent  himself,  or  begin 
to  keep  his  house,  or  suffer  himself  to  be  arrested,  or  hii 
goods,  money,  or  chattels  to  be  attached  or  sequestrated,  or 
taken  in  execution,  or  make  any  fraudulent  grant  or  con- 
veyance of  any  of  his  lands,  tenements,  goods,  or  cbaUeK 
or  make  any  fraudulent  surrender  of  any  of  his  copyhold 
lands  or  tenements,  or  make  any  fraudulent  gift,  delivery* 
or  transfer  of  any  of  his  goods  or  chattels ;  e%'ery  such  trader 
doing,  suffering,  procuring,  executing,  permitting,  makini^ 
or  causing  to  be  made,  any  of  the  acts,  deeds,  or  matters 
aforesaid,  with  intent  to  defeat  or  delay  his  creditors,  shall 
be  deemed  thereby  to  have  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy.* 
A  few  observations  will  elucidate  the  several  acts  of  bank- 
niptoy  mentioned  in  tkt  above  clause. 

Departing  the  J?ea/m.^-Thia  must  be  done  with  a  view 
to  defeat  or  defraud  creditors,  or  it  will  not  constitute  an  act 
of  bankruptcy ;  bat  if  it  is  done  with  such  intention  it  ia 
an  act  of  bankruntcy,  though  no  creditor  may,  in  fact,  be 
delayed  by  it.  The  intention  is,  in  general,  a  question  of 
fact  to  be  decided  by  a  jury.  If  a  man  leave  the  realm  in 
such  circumstances  that  a  delay  of  his  creditors  will  be  the 
almost  necessary  consequence  of  his  departure,  he  will  be 
considered  to  have  intended  that  they  should  be  delayed 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law.  The  word  realm  means 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  England,  and  therefore  do- 
parting  to  Ireland  or  Scotland,  or  a  British  colony,  whieh 
are  out  of  such  jurisdiction,  may  constitute  an  act  of  bank- 
niptcy. 

Trader  departing  from  his  DwelUns^  House. — If  this  is 
done  with  the  intent  to  delay  creditors,  it  is  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy, though  none  are  actually  delayed.    And  if  ti» 
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Except  at  Uie  vtty  moment  of  its  e&aetment,  tlie  Bank 
Restriction  Act  -wu  for  some  time  so  little  needed  for  the 
security  of  that  corporation,  that  its  notes,  during  the  first 
three  j^ears  of  the  system,  were  fully  on  a  par  with  gold,  and 
sometimes  even  bore  a  small  premium.  In  less  than  seven 
months  after  the  Suspension  Act  was  first  put  in  force,  the 
directors  of  the  bank  passed  a  resolution,  in  which  they  de- 
clared that  the  corporation  was  in  a  situation  to  resume  with 
safety  making  payments  in  specie,  if  the  political  circum- 
stances of  the  country  did  not  render  such  a  course  inex- 
pedient. After  a  time,  the  suspension  was  found  to  be  so 
convenient  and  profitable  to  the  Bank,  that  the  wish  to  recur 
to  cash  payments  was  no  doubt  abandoned  by  the  directors. 
In  1801  and  the  following  year,  Bank  notes,  owing  to  their 
excessive  quantity  in  circulation,  fell  to  a  discount  of  7  to  8 
per  cent,  but  partially  recovered  in  1803,  and  remained 
until  1610  within  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  par.  In  the  year  last 
mentioned  the  depreciation  occurred  which  led  to  the 
appointment  of  the  celebrated  Bullion  Committee.  The 
issues  of  the  Bank,  which  on  the  31st  August,  1608,  were 
17,111,290/.,  had  increased  to  19,674,180/.  in  the  following 
year,  and  on  the  31st  August,  1810,  amounted  to 24,793,990/., 
being  an  increase  of  about  45  per  cent,  in  two  years— a 
cause  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  their  depreciation. 
In  181 1  the  circulation  was  diminished  to  23,286,850/.,  and 
the  discount  was  reduced  to  7}  per  cent.  A  further  issue 
again  depressed  the  value  of  Bank  notes,  as  compared  with 
gold:  on  the  3 1st  August,  1814,  the  amount  in  circulation 
Was  28,368,290/.,  and  the  depreciation  amounted  to  25  per 
cent.  It  is  seldom  that  cause  and  effect  can  be  thus  clearly 
shown  in  relation  to  each  other.  In  consequence  of  the 
material  fall  in  the  value  of  agricultural  produce,  which  took 
place  in  1813  and  1814,  such  serious  losses  were  sustained 
by  the  country  bankers  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  that 
in  1814,  and  the  two  following  years,  240  of  them  failed; 
and  the  general  want  of  confidence  thus  occasioned,  so  far 
widened  the  field  for  the  circulation  of  Bank  of  England 
notes,  that  although  the  amount  of  them  in  circulation  in- 
^sreased,  in  1817,  to  29,543,780/.,  their  value  relatively  to 
that  of  gold  was  nearly  restored. 

In  1817,  having  accumulated  nearly  twelve  millions  of 
coin  and  bullion,  the  Bank  gave  notice  in  the  month  of 
April,  that  all  notes  of  1/.  and  2/.  value,  dated  prior  to  1816, 
might  be  received  in  gold.  In  the  September  following,  a 
further  notice  was  given  that  gold  would  be  paid  for  notes 
of  every  description  dated  prior  to  1817.  The  efifect  of  these 
measures  was  to  drain  the  Bank  of  a  large  portion  of  its 
bullion,  so  that  in  August,  1819,  no  more  than  3,695,960^. 
remained  in  its  coffers,  and  an  act  was  hurried  through  par- 
liament to  restrain  the  Bank  from  acting  any  further  in 
conformity  with  the  notices  here  mentioned. 

In  the  same  year  the  bill  was  passed,  commonly  known  as 
Mr.  Peel's  Bill,  which  provided  for  the  gradual  resumption 
of  cash  payments.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  the 
Bank  Restriction  Act  was  continued  in  force  until  the  1st 
of  February,  1820 ;  from  that  time  to  the  1st  of  October  in 
the  same  year,  the  Bank  was  required  to  pay  its  notes  in 
bullion  of  standard  fineness  at  the  rate  of  4/.  U,  per  ounce ; 
from  1st  of  October,  1820,  to  1st  of  May,  1821,  the  rate  of 
bullion  was  reduced  to  3/.  Ids,  6d,  From  the  last-men- 
tioned day,  bullion  might  be  demanded  in  payment  for  notes 
at  the  Mint  price  of  .3/.  17«.  10^.  per  ounce ;  and  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1823,  the  current  gold  coin  of  the  realm  might 
be  demanded.  The  provisions  of  this  act,  as  here  men- 
tioned, were  respectively  anticipated  in  point  of  time,  and  on 
the  1st  of  May,  1821,  the  Bank  recommenced  the  pa}7nent 
of  their  notes  in  specie. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  arose  out  of  a  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  late  Mr.  Ricardo,  which  appears  calcu- 
lated to  afford  every  requisite  security  against  the  evils  to 
which  any  system  of  paper  cuiTency  is  exposed.  The  effect 
of  Mr.  Ricardo' s  plan  would  have  been  to  exclude  a  metallic 
currency,  with  the  exception  of  what  might  be  necessary  for 
effectint?  small  payments,  by  making  Bank  of  England  notes 
a  legal  tender,  with  the  obligation  imposed  on  the  directors 
to  pay  them,  on  demand,  in  gold  bars  of  the  proper 
standacd,  and  of  a  weight  not  less  than  sixty  ounces  for  any 
one  payment.  This  provision,  which  was  temporarily 
adopted  in  Mr.  Peel's  bill,  would  effectually  prevent  any  de- 
preciation of  the  notes,  and  might  have  a  peculiarly  good 
effect  in  all  times  of  political  panic,  when  the  greatest  part 
of  the  mischief  aiises  from  the  numerous  holders  of  small 
amounts  of  notes,  and  who,  on  the  plan  proposed,  would  be 


unable,  individually,  and  without  some  extensive  combina- 
tion  for  the  purpose,  to  drain  the  Bank  of  its  treasure.  No 
good  reason  has  ever  been  yet  given  to  the  public  againit 
the  permanent  adoption  of  this  economical  suggeslion? 

On  the  22nd  of  May,  1832,  a  Committee  or  Secrecy  vis 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  renewing  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  into  the  system  on  which  banks  of  issue  in  England 
and  Wales  are  conducted.  On  the  Uth  of  August  follow- 
ing this  Committee  delivered  its  report,  which  was  printed 
by  order  of  the  House,  and  it  is  to  this  report,  with  the  evi- 
dence and  documents  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  that  the 
public  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  principles 
calculated  to  give  such  consistent  and  sound  vievrs  upon 
the  subject  of  banking  as  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  very 
best  results  to  the  community.  Containing,  as  it  does,  tlic 
opinions  of  our  first  authorities  in  matters  of  political  science, 
and  the  recorded  experience  of  practical  men,  this  paper 
was  of  the  greatest  advantase  to  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature while  discussing  and  determining  the  provisions  d 
the  act  which  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  29ih  of 
August,  1833,  for  renewing  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of 
England — a  brief  analysis  of  which  act  it  may  be  advisable 
here  to  insert. 

This  act  provides  that  no  association,  having  more  than 
six  partners,  shall  issue  bills  or  notes,  payable  on  demand, 
in  London,  or  within  sixty-five  miles  of  that  city,  durin;; 
the  continuance  of  the  exclusive  privileges  granted  to  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  in- 
tention of  this  provision  is  declared  by  the  act  to  be,  that 
the  Bank  '  shall  continue  to  hold  and  enjoy  all  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  banking  given  by  the  act  39th  and  40tli 
Geo.  IIL,  c.  28,  as  regulated  by  the  act  7th  Geo.  IV.,  c.  46. 
or  any  prior  or  subsequent  acts  of  Parliament,  but  no  other 
or  further  exclusive  privilege  of  banking.  And  whereas 
doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the  construction  of  the  said  acts, 
and  as  to  the  extent  of  such  exclusive  privilege ;  and  it  is 
expedient  that  all  such  doubts  shoula  be  removed,  it  is 
therefore  declared  that  any  body  politic  or  corporate,  or  so- 
ciety, or  company,  or  partnership,  although  consisting  of 
more  than  six  persons,  may  carry  on  the  trade  or  busine» 
of  banking  in  London,  or  within  sixty-five  miles  thereof, 
provided  they  do  not  borrow,  owe,  or  take  up  in  England, 
any  sum  of  money  upon  their  bills  or  notes  payable  on  ile- 
mand,  or  at  any  less  Ume  than  six  months  from  the  borrow- 
ing thereof  during  the  continuance  of  the  privileges  granted 
by  this  aet  to  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Sank  uf 
Bngland/ 

All  promissory  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  payable 
on  demand,  issued  at  any  place  in  England,  out  of  London, 
where  the  business  of  banking  shall  Iw  carried  on  for  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Bank,  must  be  mde  payable  at  the  place  where 
such  notes  are  issued ;  and  it  is  made  unlawful  for  the  Go- 
vernor and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  for  any 
person  on  their  behalf,  to  issue,  at  any  place  out  of  Londun, 
any  promissory  note  payable  on  demand,  not  made  payable 
at  the  place  where  the  same  is  issued. 

'  Upon  one  year's  notice  given  within  six  months  af^rtbc 
expiration  often  years  from  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  and 
upon  repayment,  by  Parliament,  of  all  sums  that  may  be 
due  from  the  public  to  the  Bank  at  the  time  of  the  expira- 
tion of  such  notice,  tlie  exclusive  privileges  of  banking 
granted  by  this  act  shall  cease  and  determine  at  the  expira- 
tion of  such  years  notice ;  and  any  vote  or  res(dution  ohhe 
House  of  Commons,  signified  by  the  ^)eaker  of  the  said 
House  in  writing,  and  deli>'ered  at  t^e  public  office  of  the 
Bank»  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudgea  to  be  a  sufficient 
notice. 

*  From  and  after  the  1st  of  August,  1834*  unless  and 
until  parliament  shall  otherwise  direct,  a  tender  of  a  note  or 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  expressed  to  be  payable  to 
bearer  on  demand*  shall  be  a  legal  tender  to  the  amount  ex- 
pressed in  such  note  or  notes,  and  shall  be  taken  to  be  ^'aIhI 
as  a  tender  to  such  amount  for  all  sums  abore  5l.  on  alt 
oocasions  on  which  any  tender  of  money  may  be  legally 
made,  as  long  as  tho  Bank  of  England  shall  continue  to  pay. 
on  demand,  tneir  said  notes  in  l^al  coin ;  provided  al«a>9 
that  no  such  note  or  notes  shall  be  held  a  legal  tender  uf 
payment  by  the  Governor  and  Company  of  me  Bank  of 
England,  or  any  branch  bank  of  the  said  Governor  and 
Company.  But  the  said  Governor  and  Company  are  not  to 
become  liable  to  be  required  to  pay  and  Mtbfy*  at  say 
branch  bank  of  ths  taid  Governor  m  GMfWy*  W  i>^ 
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or  notes  of  tht  said  Cbvernor  and  Company  not  made  spe- 
cially payable  at  such  branch  bank ;  but  the  said  Governor 
and  Company  shall  be  Liable  to  pay  and  satisfy,  at  the  Bank 
of  England  in  London*  all  notes  of  the  said  Governor  and 
Company,  or  of  any  branch  thereof. 

'  No  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note  made  payable  at 
or  within  three  months  after  the  date  thereof,  or  not  having 
more  than  three  months  to  run,  shall,  by  reason  of  any  in- 
terest taken  thereon  or  secured  thereby,  or  any  agreement 
to  pay,  or  receive,  or  allow  interest  in  discounting,  nego- 
tiating, or  transferring  the  same,  be  void,  nor  shall  the  lia- 
bilit}'  of  any  party  to  any  bill  of  exchange  or  |H'omissory  note 
be  affected  by  reason  of  any  statute  or  law  in  force  for  the 
prevention  of  usury ;  nor  shall  any  person  or  persons,  draw- 
in^',  accepting,  indorsing,  or  signing  any  such  bill  or  note, 
or  lending  or  advancing  any  money,  or  taking  more  than 
the  present  rate  of  legal  interest  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land respectively  for  the  loan  of  money,  on  any  such  bill  or 
note,  be  subjeot  to  any  penalties  under  any  statute  or  law 
relating  to  usury  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

'  An  account  of  the  amount  of  bullion  and  securities  in 
the  Bank  of  England  belonging  to  the  said  Governor  and 
Company,  and  of  notes  in  circulation,  and  of  deposits  in  the 
said  Bank,  shall  be  transmitted,  weekly,  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  for  the  time  being,  and  such  accounts 
vhall  be  consolidated  at  the  end  of  every  month,  and  an 
avern^e  state  of  the  Bank  accounts  of  the  preceding  three 
months,  made  from  such  consolidated  accounts  as  aforesaid, 
shall  be  published  every  month  in  the  first  succeeding 
London  Gazette, 

*  One-fourth  part  of  the  debt  due  firom  the  public  to  the 
Bank  shall  and  may  be  repaid. 

'  A  general  Court  of  rroprietors  of  the  Bank  shall  be 
held  some  time  between  the  passing  of  this  act  and  the  5th 
of  October,  1834,  to  determine  upon  the  propriety  of  dividing 
and  appropriating  the  sum  to  be  repaid  as  before-mentioned 
amongst  the  several  persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  who 
may  be  proprietors  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  on  the  said  5th  of  Oc- 
to\m ;  and  upon  the  manner  and  the  time  for  making  such 
(]i\i.siun  and  appropriation,  not  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
hions  for  that  purpose  herein  contained  ;  and  in  cvl^g  such 
K'.ncral  court,  or  any  adjourned  general  court  shall  deter- 
mine that  it  will  be  proper  to  make  such  division,  then,  but 
not  otherwise,  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  Governor  and 
C>mpany  shall  be  reduced  f^om  the  sum  of  14,553,000/.,  of 
whirli  the  same  now  consists,  to  the  sum  of  10,914,750/., 
pnd  such  reduction  shall  take  place  from  and  after  the  said 
5th  of  October,  1834,  and  thereupon,  out  of  the  sum  to  be 
repaid  as  herein  before  mentioned,  or  by  means  of  the  fund 
t)  be  provided  for  that  purpose,  the  sum  of  3,638,250/.  shall 
K'  appropriated  and  divided  amongst  the  persons  or  bodies 
f  'lit;«:  or  corporate  who  may  be  proprietoi-s  on  the  said  5th 
uf  October,  1834,  at  the  rate  of  25/.  for  every  100/.  stock. 

'  The  reduction  of  the  share  of  each  proprietor  in  the 
''aitital  stock  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
I'ank  of  England,  by  the  repayment  before-mentioned,  shall 
n»t  disfjualify  the  present  governor,  deputy- governor,  or 
•li.vctors,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  or  any  governor,  deputy- 
u'  vernor,  or  director  who  may  be  chosen  in  their  room  at 
:uiy  time  before  tlie  general  court  of  the  said  Governor  and 
t'  unpany  to  be  held  between  the  25  th  of  March  and  the 
'.*/th  of  April,  1835,  provided  that,  at  the  said  general  court, 
a* id  fi-om  and  after  the  same,  no  proprietor  of  tlie  said  cor- 
|"Mat\on  shall  be  capable  of  being  chosen  such  governor, 
'It'pijty-governor,  or  director,  or  shall  continue  in  his  or  their 
i-'>|H»ctive  offices,  unless  he  or  they  respectively  have,  and 
'•Miing  such  his  respective  office  continue  to  have,  in  his  or 
tli'ir  respective  name,  in  his  and  their  own  right,  and  for 
iiH  and  their  own  use,  the  respective  sums  or  shares  of  and 
iii  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  corporation,  in  and  by  the 
( b  irtcr  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company  prescribed  as 
tile  qualification  of  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  directors 
re-pertively. 

*  No  proprietor  shall  be  disquahfied  from  attending  and 
v'jtir.j;  at  any  general  court  of  the  Company  to  bo  held  be- 
tween the  5th  of  October,  1834,  and  the  25th  of  April, 
I  ^35,  in  consequence  of  the  share  of  the  said  proprietor  of 
t'.e  capital  stock  of  the  saidComcany  having  been  reduced 
hy  such  repavment  as  aforesaid  uelow  the  sum  of  500/.  of 
the  said  capital  stock,  provided  such  proprietor  had  in  his 
own  name  the  full  sum  of  500/.  of  the  said  capital  stock  on 


the  said  5th  of  October,  1834,  nor  shall  any  proprietor  be 
required  between  the  said  5th  of  October,  1834,  and  25th  of 
April,  1835,  to  take  the  oath  of  quahflcation  in  the  said 
charter. 

'  From  and  after  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  the  said  Go- 
vernor and  Company,  in  consideration  of  the  privilege  of 
exclusive  banking  given  by  this  act,  shall,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  privileges,  but  no  longer,  deduct  from  the 
sums  now  payable  to  them  for  charges  of  management  of 
the  public  unredeemed  debt,  the  annual  sum  of  ]  20,000/.  ; 
provided  always  that  such  deduction  shall  in  no  respect  pre- 
judice or  affect  the  right  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company 
to  be  paid  for  the  management  of  the  public  debt  at  the 
rate  and  according  to  the  terms  provided  by  the  act  48th 
Geo.  III.,  c.  4,  entitled  '*  An  act  to  authorize  the  advancing 
for  the  public  service,  upon  certain  conditions,  a  proportion 
of  the  balance  remaining  in  the  Bank  of  England  for  pay- 
ment of  unclaimed  dividends,  annuities,  and  lottery  prizes, 
and  for  regulating  the  allowances  to  he  made  for  the 
management  of  the  national  debt.*' 

*  All  the  powers,  authorities,  franchises*  privileges,  and 
advantages  given  or  recognised  by  the  said  recited  act  of 
the  39th  and  40th  Geo.  III.,  c.  2S,  aforesaid,  as  belonging  to 
or  enjoyed  by  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  or  by  any  subsequent  act  or  acts  of  Parliament, 
shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  in  full 
force,  and  continued  by  this  act,  except  so  far  as  the  same 
are  altered  by  this  act,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  redemption 
'  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  following, — that  is  to  say, 
that  at  any  time  upon  twelve  months'  notice  to  be  given 
after  the  1st  of  August,  1855,  and  upon  repayment,  by  par- 
Uamen^  of  the  sum  of  11,015,100/.,  being  the  debt  which 
will  remain  due  from  the  public  to  the  said  Governor  and 
Company  after  the  repayment  of  one-fomrth  of  the  d(ibt  of 
14,686,804/.,  as  hereinbefore  provided;  and  upon  payment 
to  the  said  Governor  and  Company  of  all  arrears  of  the  sum 
of  100,000/.  per  annum  in  the  said  act  of  39th  and  40th 
Geo.  III.  aforesaid  mentioned,  together  with  the  interest  or 
annuities  payable  upon  the  said  debt  or  in  respect  thereof^ 
and  also  upon  repayment  of  all  the  principal  and  interest 
which  shall  be  owing  to  the  said  Company  upon  all  such 
tallies.  Exchequer  orders.  Exchequer  Bills,  or  Parliamen- 
tary funds  which  the  said  Governor  and  Company,  or  their 
successors,  shall  have  remaining  in  their  hands,  or  be  en- 
titled to  at  the  time  of  such  notice  to  be  given  as  last  afore- 
said, then,  and  in  such  ease,  and  not  till  then  (unless  under 
the  proviso  hereinbefore  contained),  the  said  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  banking  granted  by  this  act  shall  cease  and  deter- 
mine at  the  expiration  of  such  notice  of  twelve  months.* 

The  circumstance  most  worthy  of  remark,  in  connexion 
with  the  act  here  recited,  is  the  provision  whereby  bills  not 
having  more  than  three  months  to  run  before  they  become 
due  are  taken  out  of  the  operation  of  the  usury  laws.  This 
provision  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  first  step  towards 
the  entire  removal  from  the  statute  book  of  an  enactment 
which,  while  it  contradicts  the  soundest  and  most  obvious 
principles,  operates  disadvantageously  to  the  borrower  of 
money,  and  upon  these  and  other  grounds  has  been  repcut- 
edlv  condemned  by  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

I'he  clause  which  provides  that  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  its  branches  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  every  part 
of  England,  as  explained  by  the  act  already  recited,  has 
excited  considerable  interest  among  commercial  men,  some 
of  whom  have — it  is  thought  without  sufficient  grounds — 
expressed  alarm  at  the  provision.  The  expression  '  legal 
tender,'  although  certainly  correct,  is  an  unfortunate  term, 
as  it  seems  to  threaten  the  mercantile  public  with  the  return 
of  those  days  of  ruinous  uncertainty  in  regard  to  currency 
which  were  so  commonly  experienced  throughout  the  period 
when,  under  the  Restriction  Act,  Bank  of  England  notes 
were  in  effect  a  legal  tender  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Tlie  only  possible  effect  of  an  injurious  kind  which  can  attend 
this  regulation  is,  that  in  the  event  of  such  a  conjuncture  as 
shall  render  the  Bank  unable  to  meet  its  engagements,  the 
holder  of  its  notes  who  may  chance  to  be  removed  one  or 
two  days'  journey  from  London  or  the  place  where  they  were 
issued,  may  be  placed  in  an  unfavoumble  position  for  ex- 
changing tliem  for  specie.  This  conjuncture,  however,  no 
one  contemplates  at  the  present  day. 

The  principal  advantage  to  follow  from  the  enactment  $a 
this— that  it  absolves  the  Bank  of  England  from  the  ex- 
pensive necessity  in  which  it  was  formerly  placed,  of  pro- 
viding bullion  to  meet  every  run  that  might  be  made  upoa 
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all  tUe  country  bankers  in  every  part  of  the  kinj^dom,  who, 
under  the  present  law,  may  pay  the  demands  on  them  in 
Bank  of  England  notes,  instead  of  in  specie,  as  they  were 
formerly  obliged  to  do. 

The  repayment  of  one-fourth  of  the  debt  due  from  the 
public  to  the  Bank  has  been  made  by  an  assrgnment  of  3  per 
cent,  stock,  which  was  previously  held  by  the  commissioners 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  but  no  division  of  the 
amount  has  yet  been  made  among  the  proprietors  of  the 
Bank  capital,  who  have  judged  it  most  advisable  to  leave  the 
sum  thus  rendered  available  as  capital  in  the  hands  of  the 
directors. 

The  principal  advantage  conferred  on  the  Bank  by  the 
legislature  consists  in  the  restriction  that  prevents  any  other 
establishment,  having  more  than  six  partners,  from  issuing 
notes  payable  to  bearer  in  or  within  sixty-five  miles  of  Lon- 
don. Nor  is  the  advantage  of  this  restriction  altogether 
confined  to  the  corporation  in  whose  favour  it  is  enacted. 
If  more  than  one  bank  of  issue  were  in  operation  in  London, 
the  spirit  of  competition  with  which  each  would  be  actuated 
might  render  them  less  prudent  in  acting  upon  those  indi- 
cations which  should  govern  the  amount  of  their  circulation. 
This  consideration  is  of  the  more  importance  in  London, 
where  the  value  of  the  national  currency,  compared  with  that 
of  other  countries,  is  finally  adjusted  by  the  importation  or 
exportation  of  gold.  No  concert  would  probably  exist  be- 
tween rival  establishments  thus  circumstanced.  In  the 
event  of  a  redundant  circulation  becoming  evident,  the 
adoption  of  a  prudent  course  by  one  party  in  contracting  its 
issues  might  even  prove  the  signal  to  others  to  endeavour 
to  turn  that  circumstance  to  their  own  immediate  advantage 
by  filling  up  the  void  thus  occasioned.  Under  such  a  sys- 
tem the  public  would  be  continually  subjected  to  violent 
oscillations  of  the  currency,  the  evils  of  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  calculate. 

We  learn  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  secret 
committee  by  certain  of  the  Bank  directors,  that  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  they  proceed  in  regulating  their  issues 
is  to  have  as  much  coin  and  bullion  in  their  cofiers  as  may 
amount  to  a  third  part  of  the  liabilities  of  the  Bank,  including 
sums  deposited  as  well  as  notes  in  circulation.  It  is  difficult 
to  account  for  the  adoption  of  exactly  one-third,  as  the  pro- 

fortion  calculated  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  establishment 
n  quiet  and  ordinary  times,  and  when  care  has  been  taken 
to  limit  the  circulation  within  the  amount  which  would  inju- 
riously affect  the  foreign  exchanges,  to  keep  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  profitless  capital  can  never  be  necessary.  Under 
opposite  circumstances,  when,  by  an  over-issue  of  paper, 
prices  have  been  so  driven  up  that  gold  has  become  the  only 
profl  table  species  of  remittance  abroad,  experience  shows  us 
that  the  drain  upon  the  Bank  thus  arising  may  and  will  be 
carried  to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  mere  redundancy  of 
currency  afloat,  and  the  demand  for  specie  may,  in  such  a 
cose,  be  carried  beyond  the  amount  thus  arbitrarily  chosen 
for  the  security  of  the  Bank.  Where  a  vigilant  course  of 
management  is  pursued,  a  small  comparative  amount  of  gold 
would  always  suffice  to  restore  the  equilibrium  when  de- 
ranged by  the  accidental  changes  of  commerce ;  and  where  a 
different  system  is  pursued  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  quantity 
of  the  precious  metals,  short  of  the  whole  liabihties  of  the 
Bank,  will  be  found  adequate  to  that  end.  The  action  of 
the  public  upon  the  Bank  in  1825,  when  the  largest  amount 
of  bullion  ever  possessed  by  it  was  so  near  l^ing  wholly 
exhausted,  proves  the  truth  of  this  position,  and  shows  the 
necessity  of  adopting  some  less  questionable  rule  than  the 
arbitrary  one-third. 

The  Bank  of  England  acts  as  the  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  management  of  the  national  debt.  It  receives 
and  registers  transfers  of  stock  from  one  public  creditor  to 
another,  and  makes  the  quarterly  payments  of  the  dividends. 
For  this  purpose  it  employs  more  than  400  clerks,  porters, 
and  messengers,  and,  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  act  of 
1 833,  received  from  tiie  pubUc  in  payment  for  this  service, 
the  sum  of  248,000/.  per  annum.  Of  this  amount  120,000/. 
per  annum  is  now  abated  in  terms  of  that  act. 

The  balances  of  money  belonging  to  the  public  are 
kept  in  the  Bank,  which  in  this  respect  performs  the  ordi- 
nary functions  of  a  private  banker.  The  alteration  recently 
made  in  the  constitution  of  the  department  of  the  Exche- 
quer will  add  somewhat  to  this  branch  of  the  Bank's  busi- 
ness. Many  individuals  likewise  use  this  establishment  as 
a  place  of  deposit  for  their  money ;  but  as  the  Bank  directors 
do  not  give  the  same  facilities  to  their  customers  as  they  re- 


ceive from  private  bankers,  the  proportion  of  mercantile  men 
who  have  drawing  accounts  with  the  Bank  is  comparatively 
small. 

Branch  banks  were  established  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
in  1828  and  1829,  at  Swansea,  Gloucester,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Leeds,  Exeter,  Newcastle, 
Hull,  and  Norwich.  The  branch  at  Exeter  has  very  recently 
been  closed.  These  establishments  have  not  hitherto  been 
productive  of  much  profit  to  the  corporation,  but  have  prorei] 
very  convenient  to  the  public.  They  facilitate  the  remit- 
tance of  'money  between  London  and  the  country,  and 
enable  commercial  men  to  avoid  the  expense  and  risk 
which  previously  were  attached  to  those  operations.  As 
the  Branch  Banks  do  not  permit  individuals  to  overdraw 
their  accounts,  and  make  no  allowance  of  interest  up<jn 
deposits,  they  are  not  calculated  greatly  to  interfere  with 
the  profits  of  private  establishments,  whose  customers 
enjoy  those  advantages.  The  business  of  these  branches 
principally  consists  in  discounting  bills,  issuing  notes  which 
are  payable  in  London  and  in  the  place  where  they  ar« 
issued,  and  in  transmitting  money  to  and  from  London.  To 
encourage  the  circulation  of  their  own  notes,  these  branches 
are  accustomed  to  discount,  at  a  more  advantageous  rate 
than  for  others,  bills  brought  to  them  by  such  country  bankers 
as  do  not  themselves  issue  notes. 

The  profits  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  derived  fmro  dis- 
counts on  commercial  bills ;  interest  on  Exchequer  Bills,  of 
which  a  large  amount  is  usually  held ;  the  interest  upon 
the  capital  stock  in  the  hands  of  government,  the  allowance 
for  managing  the  public  debt,  interest  on  loans,  on  mort- 
gages, dividends  on  stock  in  the  public  funds.  proGt  on  pur- 
chases of  bullion,  and  some  minor  sources  of  income.  In 
1694  the  stockholders  divided  8  pe^  cent,  which  was  in- 
creased to  9  per  cent,  in  the  following  year ;  from  that  time 
to  1729  the  annual  dividend  fiuctuated  between  5^  and  9 
per  cent. ;  for  the  next  eighteen  years  the  rate  was  5(  to  G 
per  cent.;  in  1 747  it  fell  to  5  per  cent. ;  in  1753  to  4k  ^r 
cent.,  which  was  the  lowest  rate  of  profit  since  its  first  esta- 
blishment; from  1767  to  1806  the  dividend  was  gniduuly 
increased  to  7  per  cent,  and  from  1807  to  182*2  the  proprie- 
tors divided  10  per  cent  annually:  in  1823  the  rate«a<t 
lowered  to  8  per  cent.,  and  has  so  continued  to  the  present 
time.  In  addition  to  these  payments,  the  stockholders 
have  at  various  times  received  bonuses  to  the  amount  of 
6,694,380/.,  or  57^  per  cent,  upon  the  subscribed  capital. 

The  expenses  of  the  Bank  are  necessarily  very  great.  It 
maintains  an  establishment  of  more  than  800  officers,  clerkss 
porters,  and  messengers,  and  pays  to  the  stamp  oflioc  up- 
wards of  70,000/.  annually  as  a  composition  for  the  duties 
upon  its  notes  and  bills. 

The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  have  always  declared 
and  acted  upon  the  opinion  that  secre^  in  regard  to  its 
condition  is  important  to  its  prosperity.  To  such  an  extent 
has  this  feeling  been  carried,  that  vear  afler  year  large  and 
increasing  dividends  were  declared  and  paid,  without  the 
exhibition  to  the  proprietors  of  a  single  figure  by  which  surb 
a  course  could  be  justified,  the  simple  recommendation  of 
the  directors  having  always  satisfied  the  proprietors  as  to  the 
policy  of  preserving  this  mystery.  The  printing  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  secrecy  in  18^2  revealed  the  true 
condition  of  the  corporation,  and  it  is  not  Ukely  that  the 
directors  will  ever  again  be  allowed  to  involve  its  proceed- 
ings in  the  same  degree  of  concealment. 

IV.  The  art  of  Iwiking,  as  carried  on  by  privaie  e^ta- 
blishments  and  joint-stock  associations  in  London,  in  other 
parts  o/ England,  and  in  Ireland, — llie  Italian  merchants 
who,  under  the  name  of  Lombards,  settled  in  England  dur- 
ing the  thirteenth  century,  and  previously  to  that  time  the 
Jews,  performed  the  greatest  part  of  the  money  business  of 
the  country.  They  were  not,  however,  bankers,  in  the  mo- 
dern acceptation  of  the  word,  and  in  lact  the  busincsis  <>f 
banking  aoes  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  on  amon^'  us 
earlier  Uian  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.    Tl)e 

goldsmiths  of  London,  who  before  that  time  had  restricteil 
leir  trade  in  money  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  fureiiiTi 
coin,  then  extended  their  business  by  bon'owing  and  len<)ni<: 
money.  The  latter  part  of  their  business— that  of  lendnii; 
— was  principally  transacted  with  the  king,  to  whom  tht») 
made  advances  on  the  security  of  the  taxes.  Tliey  allowfi 
interest  to  the  individuals  from  whom  they  borrowed,  oiid 
the  receipts  which  they  gave  for  deposits  passed  from  liJii'^l 
to  hand  in  the  same  manner  as  Bank-notes  have  since  cu* 
culated. 
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The  taking  of  interest  for  the  use  of  naoney  was  not  ren- 
dered legal  in  England  until  1546,  when  the  rate  that  could 
be  demanded  was  fixed  at  10  per  cent.  In  1624  the  legal 
rate  was  reduced  to  8  per  cent,  and  a  further  reduction  to 
6  per  cent  took  place  in  1 65  K  At  this  rate  it  still  remains 
io  Ireland,  but  was  lowered  in  England  to  5  per  cent,  in 
1714,  at  which  it  now  continues.  Tliese  limitations  have 
always  been  productive  of  evil.  Money-lenders  hy  profes- 
sion will  always  he  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  borrowers,  and  being  left  without  competitors  among 
the  more  conscientious  capitalists,  demand  not  only  a  mono- 
poly price  for  the  use  of  their  money,  but  also  a  further 
sum  proportioned  to  the  risk  and  penalties  attending  dis- 
coverv.  The  Lomhard  merchants  were  accustomed  to  de- 
mand 20  per  cent,  interest,  and  even  more,  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  borrower's  wants. 

The  merchants  of  London  had  been  used  to  deposit  their 
money  for  security  at  the  Mint  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
whence  th^  drew  it  out  as  occasion  demanded ;  but  in  the 
year  1640  King  Charles  I.  took  possession  of  200,000/.  thus 
lodged,  which  of  course  put  a  stop  to  that  practice.  This 
st&te  of  things  preceded  and  most  probably  led  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  business  of  the  goldsmiths,  as  just  ex- 
plained. 

This  business  soon  became  very  considerable,  and  was 
found  convenient  to  the  government.  In  1672  King 
Charles  II.,  who  then  owed  1,328,526/.  to  the  bankers,  bor- 
rowed at  8  per  cent,  shut  up  the  Exchequer,  and  for  a  time 
refused  to  pay  either  principal  or  interest,  thus  causing 
great  distress  among  all  classes  of  people.  Yielding  to  the 
clamour  raised  against  this  dishonesty,  the  king  at  length 
consented  to  pay  6  per  cent,  interest,  but  the  principal  sum 
was  not  discharged  until  forty  years  afterwards. 

There  are  three  private  buiking-houses  still  carrying  on 
business  in  London  which  were  established  before  the  Bank 
of  England.  The  London  hankers  continued  for  some  time 
after  that  event  to  issue  notes*  but  have  long  since  ceased 
to  do  so,  acting  solely  as  depositaries  of  money,  discounters 
of  bills,  and  agents  for  bankers  established  in  the  country. 
No  restriction  has  ever  existed  whic^  prevents  private  banks 
in  London,  having  not  more  than  six  partners,  from  issuing 
their  notes  payable  to  bearer ;  that  tney  have  ceased  to  do 
so  has  arisen  from  the  conviction  that  paper  money,  issued 
on  the  security  of  only  a  small  number  of  individuals,  could 
not  circulate  profitably  in  competition  with  that  of  a  power- 
ful joint-stock  association.  Private  bankers  in  London  do 
not  make  any  charge  of  commission  to  their  customers, 
and  generally  grant  considerable  &cilities  to  them,  both 
by  discounting  bills  and  bv  temporary  loans,  either  with  or 
without  security.  Even  where  tnis  kmd  of  accommodation 
is  not  required,  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  necessity  for  every 
merchant  or  trader  carrying  on  considerable  business  to 
have  an  account  with  a  banker,  through  whom  he  makes  his 
payments,  and  who  will  take  from  hmi  the  daily  trouble  of 
presenting  bills  and  cheques  for  payment. 

At  various  times  some  hanking  establishments  in  Lon- 
don have  adopted  the  principle  of  allowing  interest  upon 
deposits  placed  in  their  hands,  but  this  has  not  been  found 
to  succeed.  The  activity  which  characterizes  commercial 
pursuits  in  London  prevents  the  deposit  of  money  for  any 
licriod  that  would  enable  a  banker  to  realize  such  a  profit 
from  its  use  as  would  justify  the  allowance  of  interest  to  the 
depositor. 

The  profits  of  London  bankers  are  principally  derived 
from  discounting  mercantile  bills  either  for  their  customers, 
or,  through  the  intervention  of  brokers,  for  other  parties. 
They  have  great  facilities  as  regards  the  security  of  this 
buMness,  from  the  unreserved  confidence  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  place  in  one  another  as  to  the  credit  of  their 
te^pectire  customers. 

The  great  amount  of  money  transactions  daily  carried  on  in 
linden,  and  which  has  been  estimated  at  nearly  five  millions, 
has  led  to  the  inventionof  a  simple  and  ingenious  method 
for  economisiiig  the  use  of  money.  Almost  ^  these  pay- 
ments are  in  the  form  of  cheques  upon  bankers,  or  of 
bills  of  exchange  addressed  to  bankers  for  payment.  At 
three  o'clock  every  afternoon  a  clerk  from  each  banking- 
bouse  proceeds  to  a  house  in  Lombard-street,  called  the 
Clearing  House,  taking  with  him  all  the  drafts  on  other 
bankera  which  hAve  been  paid  into  his  house  that  day,  and 
deposits  them  in  drawers  allotted  to  the  different  bankers. 
Another  clerk  is  afterwards  sent  who  delivers  to  the  first  all 
the  drafts  paid  into  the  banking-house  up  to  fi)ur  o'clock, 


and  these  are  distributed  in  the  manner  already  described. 
He  then  gives  credit  to  each  respectively  for  the  amount  of 
drafts  on  his  own  bank  which  he  finds  in  his  own  dmwer. 
Balances  are  then  struck,  and  the  claims  thus  found  are 
transferred  from  one  account  to  another,  and  so  wound  up 
and  cancelled,  that  each  clerk  has  to  settle  with  probably 
only  two  or  three  others,  and  transactions  to  the  extent  of 
millions  are  settled  by  the  employment  of  from  200,000/. 
to  300,000/.  in  bank  notes.  On  the  days  appointed  for  the 
settlement  of  accounts  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  money 
transactions  thus  settled  are  much  larger  than  at  other 
times,  and  have  amounted  to  nearly  fifteen  millions.  The 
money  required  for  the  ultimate  settlement  is  not,  however, 
increased  proportionally,  and  has  seldom  exceeded  half  a 
million. 

The  bills  or  cheques  which  bankers  do  not  choose  to  pay 
are  returned,  after  the  clearing,  to  the  houses  by  whom  they 
were  presented,  and  by  whom  the  amount  is  then  refunded. 
Drafts  which  are  not  paid  in  until  after  four  o  clock  are  sent 
to  the  banking-houses  upon  which  they  are  drawn  to  be 
marked  for  payment  on  the  following  aay ;  and  this  pro- 
ceeding, which  has  been  adopted  for  the  convenience  of  the 
bankers  in  making  up  their  accounts  daily  at  a  certain 
hour,  is  of  the  same  effect,  as  regards  the  drawers  and  the 
persons  by  whom  the  drafts  are  paid  in,  as  if  the  payment 
had  actually  been  made. 

There  were  very  few  country  bankers  established  previous 
to  the  American  war,  but  after  the  conclusion  of  that  con- 
test their  numbers  increased  greatly.  In  1793  they  were 
subjected  to  heavy  losses,  consequent  upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war,  and  twenty-two  of  them  became  bankrupt,  The 
passing  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  was  the  signal  for  the 
formation  of  many  estabUshments  for  banking  in  the  coun- 
try. In  1809,  the  first  year  when  bankers  were  required  to 
take  out  a  license,  the  number  issued  was  702,  which  gra- 
dually rose  to  940  in  1814.  In  that  and  the  two  following 
years  eighty-nine  of  these  bankers  failed,  and  their  num- 
bers fell  off  greatly.  In  each  of  the  years  1825  and  1826 
there  were  amut  800  annual  licenses  issued,  but  their  num- 
bers were  again  reduced  by  eighty  bankruptcies,  and  in 
1832  only  636  licenses  were  demanded. 

Country  banks  in  England  are  all  of  them  banks  of  de- 
posit and  of  discount ;  they  act  as  agents  for  the  remittance 
of  money  to  and  from  London,  and  for  effecting  payments 
between  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  greater  part 
of  them  are  also  banks  of  issue,  and  their  notes  are  in  many 
cases  nmde  payable  at  some  banking-house  in  London,  as 
well  as  at  the  place  where  they  are  issued. 

A  moderate  rate  of  interest,  from  2  to  2)  per  cent,  is 
allowed  by  country  bankers  upon  deposits  wnich  remain 
with  them  for  any  period  beyond  six  months :  some  make 
this  allowance  for  shorter  periods.  Where  a  depositor  has 
also  a  drawing  account,  the  balance  is  struck  every  six 
months,  and  the  interest  due  upon  the  average  is  placed  to 
his  credit.  Upon  drawing  acoountB,  a  commission,  usually 
of  a  quarter  per  cent.,  is  charged  on  all  payments.  The 
country  banker,  on  his  part,  pays  his  London  agent  for  the 
trouble  which  he  occasions,  either  by  keeping  a  certain  sum  of 
money  in  his  hands  without  interest,  or  by  allowing  a  com- 
mission on  the  payments  made  for  his  account,  or  by  a  fixed 
annual  payment  in  lieu  of  the  same. 

The  portion  of  funds  in  their  hands  arising  from  deposits 
and  issues  which  is  not  required  for  discounting  bills  and 
making  advances  in  the  country,  is  invested  in  government 
or  mercantile  securities  in  London,  which,  in  the  event  of  a 
contraction  of  deposits  or  issues,  can  be  made  immediately 
available. 

The  establishment  of  banks  throughout  the  kingdom  has 
contributed  materially  to  the  growth  of  trade.  Without 
them  it  would  hardly  be  possible  for  a  manufacturer  em- 
ploying any  great  number  of  hands  to  collect  the  money 
required  to  pay  the  weekly  wages  of  his  people.  It  is  not 
a  valid  argument  against  their  utility  that  occasionally,  by 
the  facilities  they  have  afforded,  the  tendency  to  overtrading 
has  been  encouraged ;  there  are  few  benefits  which  are  not 
capable  of  being  abused ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  light 
which  has  of  late  been  thrown  upon  the  nature  of  this 
branch  of  business  wUl  be  the  means  of  checking  the  evils, 
without  much  diminishing  the  good  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  effect.  It  has  b^n  urged  that  country  bankers 
have  n  jver  paid  attention  to  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  or 
the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  indicationi 
whereby  to  regulate'  titieir  own  issues,  but  that  they  havo 
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always  been  anxious  to  put  out  their  notes  wheneivelr  tli^ 
could  do  80  upon  what  they  considered  good  security ;  that 
in  this  respect '  they  are  ^ided  only  by  uieir  own  respective 
interests,  each  one  endeavouring  to  withdraw  as  much  of  his 
neighbour's  paper  as  he  can,  and  to  substitute  his  own.' 
This  vicious  system  has  received  a  material  check  from  the 
suppression  of  all  notes  under  5/.  value,  a  measure  which 
arose  out  of  the  investigations  which  ibUowed  the  memorable 
panic  of  1625.  The  act  of  22nd  March,  1 82G,  by  which  this 
change  was  eflfected,  provided  for  the  gradual  withdrawal  of 
small  notes  fh)m  circulation,  by  prohibiting  the  iiiture  issue 
of  any  stamps  for  that  purpose,  and  declared  that  their  issue 
ahould  wholly  cease  on  the  9th  of  April,  1829.  It  was  on 
the  occasion  of  the  introdnction  of  this  act  Uiat  tlie  Bank  of 
England  undertook,  at  the  recommendation  of  government, 
to  establish  branches  of  its  own  lK)dy  in  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  measure  of  preventing  the  dr- 
eulatton  of  notes  below  9/.  value,  has  been  to  lessen,  in  an 
important  degree,  the  issues  of  country  bankers.  Previously 
to  their  suppression,  the  small  notes  formed  more  than  one- 
half  the  circulation  of  country  banks,  whose  issues  have 
not,  however,  been  reduced  in  that  pi-oportion,  owing  to  an 
enlarged  amount  of  5/.  notes  being  taken  by  the  public :  tiie 
reduction,  on  the  whole,  has  been  estimated  at  SO  per  cent 
It  is  generally  acknowledged  by  country  bankers  them- 
selves, that  tne  description  of  notes  withdrawn  formed  by 
far  the  most  dangerous  part  of  their  issues ;  that  in  the 
event  of  any  ntn  or  panic,  the  notes  of  1^  value  were 
always  first  brought  in  for  payment,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
the  situation  of  the  country  banker  is  now  one  of  much 
greater  security  than  it  was  while  small  notes  were  issued. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  local  circulation  has  existed 
in  the  great  manufkctaring  and  trading  county  of  Lanca- 
shire, where  Bank  of  England  notes  alone  pass  from  hand 
to  hand,  but  a  great  number  of  payments  are  adjusted  by 
means  of  bills  of  exchange  drawn  upon  or  made  payable  bv 
London  houses.  By  a  very  recent  resolution  the  Joint-Stock 
Bank  of  Manchester  has  determined  upon  issuing  notes. 

A  very  general  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  private  or 
joint-stock  banks  of  issue  should  ptaee  adequate  security  in 
the  hands  of  the  state,  so  that  the  holders  of  their  notes 
could  never,  under  any  cireumstances,  suffer  from  their  in- 
solvency ;  and  certainly  there  can  he  no  good  reason  given 
why  they  should  be  left  in  this  respect  nnfettered,  while 
such  ample  security  is  taken  from  the  Bank  of  En^and, 
whose  great  wealth  is  matter  of  notoriety.  SeonriCies  lodged 
with  the  government  would  consist  either  in  the  public 
stock  or  Exchequer  bills,  and  would  therefore  be  to  aOme 
extent  productive  of  profit  to  the  parties  by  whom  they  were 
lodged,  although  their  gains  would  certainly  be  in  some 
degree  reduced  by  the  measure.  Still  it  appears  reasonable 
that  individuals,  who  are  in  a  manner  obliged  to  receive 
payments  in  notes  of  private  establishments,  should  be  pre- 
tected  against  the  dishonesty  or  carelessness  of  the  issaers. 
Banks  of  deposit  are  differently  circumstanced,  as  it  is  at  all 
times  optional  with  individuals  whether  or  not  to  plaoe  con- 
fidence in  a  banker,  and  it  may  with  safety  be  left  to 
individuals  to  look  after  their  own  interest  in  this  respect. 
The  deposit  of  securities  might  in  the  end  prove  no  Um  to 
those  by  whom  they  were  lodged,  as  the  knowledge  ef  the 
fhet  would  tend  to  preserve  them  fh>m  rans,  wliidi,  although 
tiiey  may  be  successfally  met,  are  known  to  be  at  all  times 
prodvotive  of  heavy  bsses. 

There  is  another  point  whioh,  as  it  stands  at  praaent, 
presents  a  curious  anomaly.  The  Bank  of  EnglanC  winoh 
gives  ample  security  for  the  amount  of  its  issues,  is  bound 
to  make  returns  to  government  at  very  short  intervals  ef  the 
amount  of  its  issues  and  deposits,  as  well  as  of  the  quantity 
of  coin  and  bulUon  in  its  coffers,  while  private  bankers,  who 
give  no  security,  have  not  tlie  slightest  check  placed  upon 
them  in  this  respect.  It  might  certainly  be  inconvenient  to 
individual  bankers  thus  to  reveal  the  state  of  their  business, 
but  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  interests  of  the  public 
ahould  outweigh  all  such  considerations. 

At  the  dme  of  passing  tiie  law  for  the  suppressaon  of 
small  notes  in  Enghind,  provision  was  ma(k  by  the  le- 
l^islature  in  the  manner  already  described,  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  jomt-stock  banks,  wfaidi  should  be  banks 
of  issue,  at  any  distance  beyond  sixty-five  miles  from 
London.  In  consequence  of  tins  act  more  than  thirty 
BoiBt-stock  banking  companies  have  been  formed  in  Eng- 
ind,  jcfncipally  in  ^  northern  and  maaitfaotniing  dis- 


tricts. Hitherto  the  result  appeafs  to  faaVs  beeh  tdvtin. 
tagoous  both  to  their  proprietors  and  the  public.  The 
system  npon  which  the  business  is  eonductea  is  the  same 
genemlly  as  that  pursued  by  private  establishments ;  but 
it  is,  of  course^  mora  obligatory  upon  managers  actiiif^ 
for  odiers  to  use  great  caution  in  meir  dealings,  and  to 
adhere  rigidly  to  system,  than  it  is  fnr  an  individual  or  a 
small  number  of  partners  without  Ute  same  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility. For  this  reason,  as  w^l  as  for  the  greater  se- 
curity they  ofier,  joint-stock  banks  may  in  tlie  end  be  more 
to  the  advantage  of  the  public  at  large,  although  they  maj 
not  offer  the  same  focilities  to  individual  traders  u  other 
banks. 

The  establishment  of  a  joint-stock  banking  company  in 
London,  consequent  upon  Ae  dedaration  in  the  act  of 
1 833,  which  removed  the  doubt  existing  as  to  the  legality 
of  such  an  undertaking*  is  yet  too  recent  to  allow  any 
estimate  to  be  formed  of  ite  nseftilness  to  &e  public  or 
its  profitebleness  to  the  stockholderB.  Moch  win  depend, 
as  regards  both  these  objecte,  upon  tbs  degree  of  prudence 
with  whidi  ite  affiurs  are  managed;  bat  it  seems  difficult, 
in  the  absence  of  experience,  to  discoiver  wfoy  such  an  un- 
dertaking, if  cautiouiiy  conducted,  should  not  succeed  in 
London,  where  the  field  for  banking  operations  is  the  largest 
that  could  be  chosen,  at  least  as  well  as  similar  associBtioDs 
have  succeeded  in  odier  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  national  bank  was  established  by  charter  in  Ireland  in 
1783,  with  the  same  privileges  as  those  grsnted  to  the  Bank 
of  England  by  the  act  of  1708.  The  original  capital  of 
this  corporation  was  600,000^,  and  was  lent  to  gox'emment 
at  four  per  cent  interest.  The  managenent  is  ^'ested  in  a 
govemor,  deputy-governor,  and  Afteea  directori.  In  1609 
1,000,000/.  was  added  to  ite  eapital.  This  sum,  which  vai 
raised  by  subseriptum  smong  the  proprietacs  at  the  rate  of 
]  25  per  cent.,  was  abo  lent  to  government  at  five  per  cent. 
interest.  In  182 1  the  capital  was  augmented  to  S,OO0»00ii/., 
and  a  further  prolongation  of  the  charter  wu  granted  in 
1808,  to  expire  on  January  1, 18S8. 

The  system  adopted  by  and  in  regard  to  the  Bank  of 
SnglSnd  hae  on  vanoos  occasiOM  been  extended  to  the  Bank 
of  Ireland.  In  1797,  when  It  beeame  necessary  to  restrict 
the  Bank  of  Engiand  from  paying  its  notes  in  gold,  that 
measure  was,  almost  neoessarily,  adopted  in  Ireland,  and  in 
consequence  the  igsue  of  Bank  of  Ireland  notes  increa^ 
from  780,000^.,  which  itwas  in  l7S7,toupwardsof  4,000,OOOi:, 
befiire  the  Suspension  Act  was  ultimately  repealed. 

This  same  measure  led^  as  in  Engtead,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  numerous  orivate  banks  in  Iretasid ;  fifty  of  theie 
were  in  cmeration  tn  1894.  The  power  of  issuing  notes 
was  greatly  abused  by  these  tianka,  and  the  mischief  thin 
oeeasioned  was  aggravated  by  ol^r  individuals  issuinfr 
notea  also.  It  was  given  in  evidence  by  sereral  penoni 
before  a  oonmittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  about 
diis  time  there  were  S96  issneva  of  paper  money  in  Ire- 
land, whose  notes  were  in  soeae  cases  put  foiih  fer  a 
few  rinlHnga,  and  oocaaonally  even  as  low  as  6d.  and 
Sd,  each.  These  issueii  ebnsisted  of  wierchanCs,  shop* 
keepers,  and  petty  dealers  of  all  descriptions.  The  oonse- 
euenoes  might  easily  Imve  been  Ibvtaeea ;  forgeries  and 
iiands  innumerable  were  oommillad,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  put  a  legal  stop  to  the  praetiee.  The  tsiscbief 
recoiled  arilh  severity  upon  the  bankers,  so  that  of  the  fifty 
who  carried  on  business  in  1804,  only  nineteen  remained  in 
1 81S.  A  inr  had  prndently  withdvawn  from  bWRsets,  but 
the  mmainder  had  failed ;  and  ef  llie  ninetesn  here  men 
tiooed  eleven  became  baiikmpt  tn  191B9. 

The  miaeiuef  and  misery  thus  oeeaeiotted  called  lowlly 
lor  the  interference  of  covernnent,  and  in  1 8f  1  an  amn|E^ 
ment  waa  made  with  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  by  which  joint 
stock  banking  companies  were  allowed  to  be  estobliKhed  at 
a  distance  of  fifty  Irish  miles  ihwi  Dublin.  This  set  «^ 
however  inofwcative,  in  eonsequeneexif  its  omitting  U>  repeal 
several  vexations  restrictions;  and  it  was  not  until  aAer  the 
passing  of  a  new  act  in  1824,  by  which  ffeiis  arrar  was  reme- 
died, that  a  joint^tock  banking  company  was  established  in 
Belfast  with  a  capital  of  half  a  miUHm.  This  was  (blloved  m 
1825  bytheformattonof the  PmvinciiaBaiikofMftD<K^<^ 
a  subsmbed  eapital  of  two  mifiions,  ene-foarth  part  of  wiiicn 
has  been  paid  up  by  the  shareholdera.  The  shamboiden  ace 
principally  resident  in  En^nd,  where  the  management  ofiiic 
bank  is  conducted,  the  chief  office  being  in  London.  Th»  as- 
sociation carries  on  business  in  most  of  ttB  piincipsl  citie«  aud 
towns  of  Ireland  beyond  the  preaeribeddiSlsnbsfirom  PuUao. 
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Each  branc]i  is  managed  under  the  control  of  the  directors, 
by  an  agent,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  two  or  more 
gentlemen  residing  in  the  district,  each  of  whom  holds  at 
least  ten  shores  m  the  hank.  The  system  of  husiness 
adopted  is  the  same  as  is  followed  hy  the  Scotch  hanks. 
The  company  is  eonsidered  to  he  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
iu  dividends  arf  rising,  and  the  stock  is  saleahle  at  a  high 
premium.  The  benefit  to  the  country  from  the  introduction 
and  prudent  employment  of  so  much  capital  has  been  very 

In  the  swe  year  with  the  formation  of  the  Provincial 
Bank,  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  began  to  establish 
branches  in  the  country.  The  notes  issued  from  these 
branches  were  not  at  first  payable  except  in  Dublin  ;  but 
this  inconvenience  has  been  rectified  by  the  act  9  Geo.  IV., 
c.  81,  which  makes  it  obligatory  on  all  banks  to  pay  their 
notes  at  the  places  where  they  are  issued.  The  notes  of  the 
Provincial  Bank  are  received  by  the  Irish  government  in 
payment  for  duties  and  taxes  equally  with  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland. 

Hie  success  which  has  attended  the  Provincial  Bank  has 
brought  forth  proposals  for  the  formation  of  a  second  esta- 
blishment of  the  liHe  nature;  but  this  company,  although 
powerfully  supported,  is  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  commence 
business. 

The  law  of  183$,  forbidding  the  issue  of  notes  under  5/. 
Taluo,  does  not  extend  to  Ireland. 

V.  Scotch  system  qf  Banking. — ^There  are  three  incor* 

gyrated  public  banks  in  Scotland :  one  of  these,  called  the 
ank  of  Scotland*  was  established  by  act  of  the  Scottish 
parliament  in  1695;  another,  called  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Scotland,  rec^ired  a  royal  charter  in  1727;  and  the  third, 
the  British  Linen  Company,  was  incorporated  in  1 746  for 
the  purpose  of  undertaking  the  manufacture  of  linen,  but 
mw  operates  as  a  banking  company  only:  its  capital  is 

500,000/. 

The  capital  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  was  ork^inally 
1.200,000/.  Scots,  or  100,000/.  sterling  money,  divided  into 
1200  shares.  This  capital  has  since  been  augmented  at 
different  times,  and  now  anjounts  to  1,500,000/.  sterling, 
but  of  this  sum  only  one  million  has  been  paid  up  by  the 
subscribers.  This  bank  began  to  establish  branches  in 
1696,  and  issued  notes  for  l^each  in  1704.  It  also  began 
very  early  to  receive  deposits,  for  which  it  allowed  interest ; 
and  in  1729  introduced  the  plafi  of  granting  credits  qn  cash 
aecoants,  which  how  fcrms  s  piineipal  featuie  of  the  Scotch 
hanking  s]rstein« 

The  natnra  of  thoM  cMh  accounts  consists  In  the  henk 
giving  credit  on  loan,  lothfl  extent  of  a  sum  agreed  upon,  to 
any  individual  cv  hoilse  of  business  that  can  procure  two  or 
more  persons,  of  undoubted  credit  and  property,  to  become 
turety  for  the  repayment,  on  demand,  of  the  sum  credited, 
vith  interest.  When  a  person  has  obtained  this  credit,  he 
niay  employ  the  amount  in  his  business,  paying  interest 
only  upon  th«  sum  which  he  actually  uses,  and  having  in- 
terest allowed  to  him  (h>ib  the  day  of  repaying  any  part 
of  the  loan.  These  loans  are  advanced  in  the  notes  of  the 
hank,  whose  advantage  from  the  system  consists  in  the  call 
vhirh  these  credits  prodnoe  fiir  the  issue  of  their  paper,  and 
from  the  opportunity  which  they  afford  for  the  profitable 
f  mployment  of  part  of  their  deposits.  In  order  to  render 
^his  part  of  then*  business  aa  advantageous  and  secure  as 
poadble,  it  is  neoesaify  that  the  credits  should  be  frequently 
operated  upon ;  and  if  the  managers  of  the  bank  find  that 
they  are  used  as  dead  loans  to  prwiuce  interest  only,  or  that 
the  operatioas  of  the  borrower  are  uifrequent,  so  that  the 
amount  of  notes  called  for  is  inconskierable  during  the 
>ear,  thmj  will  epeedily  put  an  end  to  the  credit,  it  being  to 
the  interest  of  the  bank  to  keep  up  an  active  circulation 
of  its  notoa. 

These  caah  aceonnts  are  found  to  he  very  advantageous 
to  traders,  hf  supplying  an  additional  capital,  for  the  use  of 
which  they  pay  only  ta  proportion  to  the  amount  of  it  which 
tliey  employ. 

The  nailagamant  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  is  vested  in  a 
Rovemor,  de^ty-goremor,  twelve  ordinary  and  twelve  ex- 
traordinary direotora.  They  are  choeen  every  year  hy  the 
stockholdars  having  fiSO/.  of  stoek  or  upwards.  The  ma- 
nagement of  the  various  branches,  which  are  opened  in  all 
the  principal  towns  in  Sootland,  is  confided  to  cashiers  or 
agents. 

The  RoyAl  Bank  of  Scotland  had  at  first  a  capital  of 
ua  0M/:»  frhMi  his  ibea  been  inciaased  to  S,OuO»00«/» 


The  systetn  of  business  adopted  by  this  establishment  and 
by  the  British  Linen  Company  is  the  same  as  Uiat  uf  the 
Bank  of  Scotland,  which  has  already  been  described. 

The  act  of  1708,  which  restrained  any  association  having 
naore  than  six  partners  from  issuing  notes  payable  to  bearer, 
did  not  extend  to  Scotland,  where  banking  companies,  with 
numerous  partners  dealing  on  a  joint-stock,  have  long 
existed.  The  persons  who  embark  in  these  undertakings 
being  each  answerable  with  his  whole  property  for  the  en- 
gagements of  the  bank,  the  public  has  always  given  to 
them  a  great  degree  of  confiaence,  which  has  in  no  ca3e 
been  misplaced.  In  1793  and  1825,  when  so  many  bank- 
ruptcies took  place  among  country  bankers  in  England,  not 
one  Scotch  bank  failed  to  make  good  its  enguj^ements. 
Some  defaulters  have  since  appeared,  but  not  where  tho 
number  of  partners  has  been  tar{];e.  In  another  respect 
the  law  which  regulates  the  system  of  banking  in  Scotland 
differs  from  that  in  force  in  England.  The  act  of  1826, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  circulation  of  notes  under  6/.,  does 
not  extend  to  Scotland,  where  a  considerable  pait  of  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  country  is  composed  of  notes  of 
1/.  value.  Hitherto  this  circumstance  does  not  appear  fb 
have  been  attended  hy  any  mischievous  consequences. 

All  banking  estabhshments  in  Scotland  take  in  deposits 
and  allow  interest  upon  very  small  sums  lodged  >vith  tbem. 
a  fact  which  may  account  for  the  absence  of  savings*  banks 
in  that  part  of  die  kingdom.  The  interest  allowed  vaiies 
according  to  the  current  market  rate.  Tlie  rate  has  some- 
times been  as  high  as  4  per  cent.,  but  at  present  does  not 
exceed  2  to  2l  per  cent.  It  is  stated  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  tne  House  of  Commons  of  1 826,  to  which  the 
subject  of  banking  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  was  referred, 
that  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  sums  deposited  with  the 
Scotch  banks  was  then  from  twenty  to  twenty-one  millions, 
and  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  sum  has  since 
been  greatly  increased.  It  appeared  from  the  inquiries  of 
the  committee  just  mentioned,  that  about  one-half  of  the  de- 
positors in  Scotch  banks  are  persons  in  the  same  rank  and 
station  as  the  depositors  in  savings*  banks  in  England  and 
Ireland. 

The  chartered  and  private  banks  in  Scotland  have  all  of 
^hem  agents  in  London  upon  whom  they  draw  bills,  but 
their  notes  are  not  made  payable  except  in  Scotland. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  tne  House 
of  Commons  above  mentioned,  that  at  the  time  their  inquiry 
was  made  (May,  1826),  there  were  thirty-two  banks  in 
Scotland,  including  the  three  chartered  companies.  Qf  the 
l-eipaining  twenty-nine,  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland  had 
1238  partners ;  theCommercialBankof  Scotland,  521  ;  the 
Aberdeen  Town  and  County  Bank,  446  :  three  others  had 
each  more  than  1 00  partners ;  in  six  the  number  was  be- 
tween 20  and  100  ;  and  in  the  remaining  seventeen  banks 
the  number  of  partners  in  each  fell  short  of  twenty.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Scotch  banks  have  branches  in  con- 
nexion with  the  principal  establishment,  each  branch 
managed  by  an  agent  acting  under  the  immediate  directions 
of  his  employers,  and  ginng  security  to  them  fur  his  con- 
duct At  the  date  of  this  report  the  Bank  of  Scotland  had 
sixteen  branches ;  the  British  Linen  Company  had  twenty- 
seven  branches ;  the  Commercial  Bank  thirtv-onc ;  and  the 
total  number  of  branch  banks  established  in  Scotland 
was  133. 

The  Scotch  bankers  have  a  practice  which  is  rigorously 
adhered  to,  of  exchanging  each  other's  notes  twice  a  week 
and  immediately  paying  the  balances.  For  that  purpose 
each  bank  has  an  agent  in  Edinburgh,  by  whom  this  ar- 
rangement is  conducted  every  Monday  and  Friday.  The 
balances  are  paid  by  bills  at  ten  days  date  on  London. 
The  state  of  these  balances  is  looked  at  with  great  atten- 
tion :  if  anything  at  all  wrong  in  the  conduct  of  a  bank 
were  thereby  indicated,  the  others  would  instantlv  interfere 
and  force  the  party  to  alter  its  proceedings.  Tnis  course 
has  proved  efficient  in  guarding  against  any  over  issue  of 
bank  notes,  and  in  preventing  the  consequent  dei)reciation 
of  their  value.  The  plan  of  periodically  exchanging  notes 
with  each  other  is  partially  acted  upon  in  some  districts  in 
England,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  similar  plan  cannot 
be  adopted  throughout  the  country.  There  docs  not  appear 
to  be  any  obstacle  to  its  practice  within  different  districts ; 
and,  if  this  were  done,  the  security  to  the  public,  and  to  tho 
more  prudent  among  the  country  bankers,  would  be  much 
increased. 
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tie  one  hand,  that  tbe  debtor  himself  m  all  cases  may,  and 
in  some  cases  must,  join  in  the  application  to  obtain  seques- 
tration ;  and,  on  tbe  other,  that  tne  application  must  always 
be  supported  by  the  creditors,  one  or  more.  It  remains, 
therefore,  here  to  notice  the  debt  of  the  petitioning  creditor  or 
creditors.  If  there  is  but  one  petitioning-creditor,  his  debt  must 
amount  to  100/.  sterling;  if  there  are  two,  theur  debts  must 
amount  to  150/.  sterling;  and  if  three  or  more,  their  debts 
must  amount  to  200/.  sterling :  what  proportion  of  the  gross 
amount  shall  be  due  to  each  creditor,  where  more  than  one 
concur,  is  not  specified,  and  therefore  not  material.  In 
estimating  the  amount  due,  all  partial  payments  made  by 
the  debtor  must  be  of  course  deducted.  The  debt  or  debts 
may  be  either  liquidated  by  formal  vouchers,  or  stand  upon 
open  account ;  and  the  date  of  contraction  may  be  prior  to 
the  bankrupt  becoming  a  trader.  As  to  the  person  to  whom 
the  debt  is  due,  persons  whose  claims  are  merely  contingent, 
or  depending  on  an  uncertain  condition,  cannot  petition: 
creditors  in  future  debts  are  deemed  creditors  de  prasenti 
if  they  discount  the  interest  to  the  time  of  payment ;  and 
Uie  petitioning-creditor  must  be  one  who  can  maintain  ac- 
tion for  his  debt  in  his  own  name,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
that  he  hold  the  debt  in  bis  own  ri^ht,  and  therefore  a 
trustee,  or  the  like,  may,  as  such,  petition. 

The  proceedings  to  realize  and  distribute  ike  bankrupt 
estate  begin  with  an  application  for  sequestration  to  the 
Court  of  Session.  It  is  at  the  instance  of  any  creditor  or 
creditors  of  the  bankrupt  duly  qualified  alone  (except  where 
the  application  is  against  a  non-resident),  or  by  the  debtor 
jointly  with  them,  and  prays  for  sequestration  of  the  debtor's 
whole  estate  and  efiects.  Where  it  is  made  without  con- 
currence of  the  debtor,  it  must  be  presented  within  four 
calendar  months  of  the  last  step  of  the  diligence  used  against 
him.  With  the  application  must  be  produced  an  oath  of 
verity  to  the  debts  of  the  petitioning  creditors,  an  oath  of 
belief  by  them  or  their  agent  that  the  debtor  is  subject  to 
sequestration  in  the  capacity  therein  specified;  and  lastly, 
the  grounds  of  debt,  or  a  copy  of  the  account  signed  by  the 
party  to  whom  it  is  due.  The  statute  provides  that  when 
a  petition  for  sequestration  is  presented,  any  other  creditor 
may  concur  therein  and  follow  forth  the  same,  even  without 
the  consent,  or  after  the  death,  of  the  creditor  or  creditors 
originally  petitioning ;  and  if  the  bankrupt  shall  happen  to 
die  after  the  petition  for  sequestration  is  presented,  the 
proceedings  shall,  notwithstanding,  be  carried  on  and 
followed  out  to  their  conclusions,  as  if  he  were  in  hfe. 

The  application  being  made,  the  court  pronounces  the 
first  deliverance,  which  is  at  once  an  act  of  sequestration  if 
the  bankrupt  has  concurred  in  the  petition,  but  if  not,  then 
an  order  for  service  and  citation,  and  also,  if  necessary,  a 
warrant  to  recover  written  evidence  of  the  diligence.  The  sta- 
tute enacts,  that  the  party  applying  for  the  sequestration, 
whether  the  creditors  alone,  or  tne  bankrupt  with  concur- 
rence of  creditors,  shall  cause  the  petition  of  sequestration, 
and  the  first  deliverance  thereon,  to  be  recorded  in  the 
general  register  of  inhibitions,  within  fifteen  days  after  the 
said  deliverance  is  pronounced,  and  the  same  shall,  from 
the  date  of  the  deliverance,  be  held  equivalent  to  an  inhibi- 
tion, and  to  a  citation  in  an  adjudication  against  the  debtor 
and  his  property  for  behoof  of  the  whole  creditors,  in  case 
the  sequestration  is  finally  awarded  ;  in  which  case,  also,  all 
payments  by  the  debtor  to  any  of  his  creditors,  after  the 
first  deliverance,  shall  be  void  and  inefiectual,  and  no  arrest- 
ment of  the  debtor's  efiects,  lued  within  sixty  days  prior  to 
the  first  deliverance,  shall  give  any  preference ;  nor  shall 
any  poinding  give  a  preference,  unless  it  is  completely  exe- 
cuted sixty  days  at  least  before  the  first  deliverance.  If 
the  required  registration  be  omitted,  the  proceedings  will  be 
of  no  effect  as  an  inhibition  or  as  a  citation  in  an  adjudica- 
tion. Where  the  debtor,  not  concurring,  and  lawfully  cited, 
shall  not  appear  at  the  diet  of  appearance,  either  in  person 
or  by  his  c^ounsel  or  agent,  or  so  appearing  shall  not  in- 
stantly pay  or  produce  a  written  discharge  of  the  debt  or 
debts  upon  which  the  diligence  proceeded,  and  also  pay  or 
satisfy  the  debts  of  the  petitioning  or  concurring  creditors,  or 
show  other  reasonable  cause  why  Uie  sequestration  should  not 
proceed  further,  the  court  will  immediately  award  sequestra- 
tion. But  it  is  held  that  not  only  the  debtor,  but  any  creditor 
also  may  appear  and  oppose  the  sequestration ;  and  the  sta- 
tute specially  provides  for  the  recall  of  sequestration,  on  cause 
idiown  either  by  the  debtor  or  any  of  his  creditors,  within 
sixty  days  after  its  award,  and  also  that  it  shall  not  be  in 
the  power  of  the  lankrupt,  after  sequestration  is  awarded, 


to  stop  proceedings  by  paying  off  the  debt  on  wbich  tl)« 
diligence  and  petition  for  sequestration  proceeded.    The 
nature  and  operation  of  the  act  of  sequestration  is,  to  seques- 
trate the  whole  estate  and  efiects  heritable  and  moveable, 
real  and  personal,  of  the  debtor  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  for  the  benefit  of  all  his  creditors,  and  the  cre- 
ditors are  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  meet  in  terms  of  the 
statute ;  and  this  deliverance  the  petitioning  creditor  roust 
forthwith  cause  to  be  advertised  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Lon* 
don  Gazettes,  otherwise  the  whole  proceedings  at  the  meet- 
ings will  be  null  and  void.    We  have  said  that  the  interlo- 
cutor awarding  sequestration  appoints  also  the  creditors  to 
meet  in  terms  of  the  statute :  we  will  now  advert  to  the 
creditors*  right  of  vote.    The  debt  on  which  a  vote  may  be 
given  may  be  an  illiquid  claim  of  damages,  or  a  claim  under 
suspension,  or  a  prescribed  debt,  or  on  an  unstamped  docu- 
ment, or  a  debt  purchased  at  an  under  value ;  and  a  con- 
tingent creditor  may  vote,  except  in  the  election  of  an  in- 
terim factor,  or  trustee,  or  commissioners.  As  to  the  amount 
of  the  debt,  there  must  be  deducted  all  partial  payments, 
unless  challengeable  or  reducible,  all  counter  claims  admit- 
ted or  instantly  verified,  and  all  dividends  on  bills  received 
from  other  obhgants  before  entering  claim  on  the  sequestra- 
tion.   No  creditor  is  entitled  to  vote  at  the  first  or  any  alter 
meeting  who  has  not  then  or  before  exhibited  a  special  oath 
of  verity  on  his  debt,  and  also  the  grounds  or  vouchen  of 
the  debt.    Where  a  creditor  is  out  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  incapable  to  give  oath,  in  such  eases  the  affidavit  may  be 
supplied  by  an  oath  of  credulity  by  his  doer  or  guardian; 
and  agents  or  attorneys  having  commissions,  either  general 
or  special,  from  creditors,  may  appear  and  vote  in  all  mat- 
ters wherein  their  constituents,  if  present,  might  have  Totei 
As  to  number  and  value,  a  creditor  under  20/.  is  not  reck- 
oned in  number,  but  only  in  value.    If  a  creditor  above  20/1 
holds  a  preferable  security  on  the  sequestrated  estate,  then 
if  the  security  covers  only  a  part  of  his  debt,  he  votes  one  in 
number,  and  votes  in  value  for  the  unsecured  balance ;  but 
if  the  security  covers  the  whole  debt,  he  has  no  vote  either  in 
number  or  value.    The  first  meeting  of  the  creditors  after 
award  of  sequestration  is  to  choose  ^factor  or  interim  ma- 
nager, previous  to  the  appointment  of  a  trustee  on  the  bank- 
rupt estate ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  on  cause  shown  by  any 
creditor,  the  sheriff  will  direct  interim  custody  to  be  taken 
of  the  bankrupt's  repositories,  books,  and  effects,  and  in 
particular  cases  it  may  be  prudent  to  apply  to  the  Court  of 
Session  for  instant  adjudication  in  favour  of  the  sbehfT- 
clerk  of  the  county.     The  first  meeting  of  creditors  is. 
as  we  have  said,  to  choose,  and  instruct,  a  factor  or  inte- 
rim manager  on  the  bankrupt  estate.     The  powers  of 
such  person,  when  chosen,   are  very  large,  in  order  to 
execute  his  office,  which  is,  however,  chiefly  to  pre^trve 
the  estate.     He  is  liable  in  exact  diligence;   and  any 
person  interested  may  apply  to  the  Court  of  Session  for 
an  account  of  his  conduct  and  intromissions,  and  on  cause 
shown  by  one-fourth  of  the  creditors  in  value  he  will  be  re- 
moved.    If  no  factor  be  chosen,  or  if  his  election  is  annulled. 
the  interim  custody  of  the  estate  devolves  on  the  sheriff 
clerk.     The  next  ordinary  step  is  the  appointment  of  a 
trustee,  or  series  of  trustees,  at  the  meeting  for  which  the 
bankrupt  must  exhibit  a  state  of  his  affairs,  also  a  rental  of 
his  lands,  if  any,  and  an  inventory  of  his  books  and  papers. 
The  appointment  of  trustee  is  determined  by  a  majority  of 
the  creditors  in  value,  but,  as  in  the  appointment  of  a  factor, 
complaint  lies  to  the  Court  of  Session,  from  whom,  also,  on 
application,  the  trustee  must  have  act  of  confirmation  and 
adjudication,  in  virtue  of  which  the  trustee  may  call  for,  and 
take  into  his  custody,  all  books  and  papers  belonging  to  the 
bankrupt  estate,  and  take  all  legal  steps  to  recover  the 
estate.    On  cause  shown,  the  trustee  will  be  suspended  or 
removed.    One  main  duty  incumbent  on  the  trustee  is  to 
get  the  bankrupt  and  others  examined  in  relation  to  the 
bankrupt  affairs.   This  being  done,  meetings  of  the  creditor 
are  held  to  investigate  these  affiiirs,  give  directions  to  the 
trustee  for  recovery  and  disposal  of  the  bankrupt  estate. 
and  choose  three  comndssumers  ftom  among  themselves  to 
audit  the  trustee's  accounts,  to  settle  his  eommission,  to  con- 
cur with  him  in  submissions  and  compromises,  and  to  give 
him  their  advice  and  assistance  in  any  other  matter  relative 
to  the  management  of  the  bankrupt  estate,  but  subject 
always  to  the  control  of  general  meetings  of  the  creditors. 
The  bankrupt  estate  is  then,  if  no  componHon  is  offered,  re- 
covered and  disposed  of,  and  the  produce  divided  amoag  the 
creditors  by  dividends,  according  to  the  statute 
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The  bankrupts  perianal  protection  from  diligence  may 
be  obtained  at  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  creditors,  or 
at  anv  time  between  that  and  the  period  assigned  for  the 
first  dividend,  on  application  to  the  Court  of  Session  by  the 
bankrupt,  with  concurrence  of  the  interim   manager  or 
trustee,  and  four^fifths  of  the  creditors  in  number  and  value. 
The  same  proportion  of  creditors  may  also,  at  the  meeting 
after  the  last  diet  of  the  bankrupt's  examination,  or  at  any 
after  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  authorise  the  trustee, 
▼ith  consent  of  the  commissioners,  or  any  two  of  them,  to 
^nt  the  bankrupt  a  limited  allowance  for  the  support  of 
himself  and  family  till  the  period  assigned  for  the  second 
dividend.   After  the  period  assigned  for  the  second  dividend, 
the  bankrupt,  with  concurrence  of  the  trustee,  and  four- 
fifths  of  the  creditors  in  number  and  value,  may  apply  to 
the  Court  of  Session  for  a  discharge ;  but  the  application 
will,  on  cause  shown  by  any  of  the  creditors,  be  refused,  or 
granted  under  conditions.    A  discharge,  when  allowed,  frees 
the  debtor  from  all  debts  previous  to  the  date  of  tho  first 
deliverance  on  the  petition  for  sequestration,  except  debts 
due  to  the  crown.    A  discharge  may  also  take  place  on  a 
composition  lawfully  made,  and  agreed  to  by  nine-tenths  of 
the  creditors  in  number  and  value,  and  confirmed  by  the 
coiut,  in  which  case  it  is  accompanied  by  a  discharge  of  all 
debts,  as  at  the  date  of  the  first  deliverance,  on  payment  of 
the  composition,  and  also  a  reconveyance  to  him  of  all  the 
sequestrated  estate  to  be  administered  and  realised  for  pay- 
ment of  the  composition,  the  reversion  accruing  to  the  bank- 
rupt. 

In  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Session  in 
bankruptcy,  it  is  to  that  court  the  application  for  sequestra- 
tion must  be  made,  and  appeal  lies  in  all  questions  among 
the  creditors  during  the  course  of  the  proceedings  to  realize 
and  distribute  the  bankrupt  estate.  For  applications  to 
sequestrate  it  is  always  open,  the  petition  for  sequestration 
bemg  competent  not  only  to  either  division  of  the  court, 
but  also  to  the  lord  ordinary  on  Bills. 

The  provisions  of  the  Irish  Bankruptcy  Law  are  contained 
in  the  General  Bankrupt  Act,  I.  St.  11  and  12  Geo.  III. 
c.B;  amended  by  I.  St  19  and  20  Geo.  III.  c.  25 ;  and  made 
perpetual  by  I.  St.  36  Geo.  III.  c.  34. 

BANKS,  SIR  JOSEPH,  is  said  in  some  of  the  memoirs 
which  have  been  written  of  him,  to  have  been  of  noble 
Swedish  extraction ;  one  or  two  of  them  state  that  he  was 
born  at  Reresby  Abbey,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  most  of  them, 
with  equal  error,  concur  in  saying  that  the  date  of  his  birth 
was  Dec  1 3th,  1743. 

Sir  Joseph's  pedigree,  entered  at  the  Herald's  College, 
be^ini  with  one  Simon  Banke,  who,  in  the  7th  Edward  III., 

married  the   daughter   and  heir   of  Caterton, 

of  Newton  in  Yorkshire.  By  this  marriage,  the  manor 
of  Newton,  in  the  wapentake  of  Stainclifie,  aflerwards 
c;illcd  Banke  Newton,  came  into  the  Banke  family,  and 
rimained  with  it  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  first  who  took  the  name  of  Bankes  was  Robert,  the 
M^ond  son  of  Henry  Banke,  an  eminent  attorney  at  Giggles- 
wick  in  Yorkshire,  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. ; 
who,  in  right  of  his  wife,  became  possessed  of  the  manor  of 
Beck  Hall  in  Giggleswick. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  the  eighteenth  in  lineal  descent 
from  Simon  Banke  already  mentioned.  His  great-grand- 
father, Joseph  Banks,  was  M.P.  first  for  Grimslw  m  the 
rounty  of  Lincoln,  and  afterwards  for  the  borough  of  Totness 
in  Devonshire  ;  he  died  in  1727.  His  grandfather,  of  the 
^ine  name,  was  high-sherifif  of  Lincolnshire  in  1736,  and 
lor  some  time  the  representative  in  Parliament  for  Petcr- 
t>orough.  Hid  grandfather  married  Anne,  the  daughter 
and  heir  of  William  Hodgkinson,  Evq.,  of  Overton  in  the 
county  of  Derby,  by  whose  will  William  (the  second  but 
eldest  surviving  son),  the  father  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  took 
the  name  and  arms  of  Hodgkinson,  and  enjoyed  the  Overton 
estate  till  he  succeeded  by  inheritance  to  that  of  Revesby 
Abbey,  when,  under  his  grandfather  Hodgkinson's  will,  he 
resigned  it  to  his  younger  brother,  who  immediately  took 
the  name  of  Robert  Banks  Hodgkinson;  upon  whose 
death  in  1792,  without  issue,  the  Overton  estate  descended 
to  his  nephew  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Sir  Joseph  Banks's 
father,  who,  as  has  been  already  said,  took  the  name  of 
Hodgkinson,  was  born  in  1719,  and  died  in  1761. 

Baron  Cuvier,  in  the  Eloge  which  he  pronounced  upon 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Pans,  April  2, 1821.  states  Sir  Joseph  to  have  been  born, 
not  un  Dec.  13th,  the  date  in  most  of  the  Englis)i  accounts. 


hut  on  Feb.  13,  1743,  in  Argyle  Street.  The  place  is 
correct,  but  even  this  date  is  erroneous.  Sir  Joseph** 
baptism  followed  by  the  date  of  his  birth,  is  thus  entered  in 
the  parish  register  of  St.  James,  Westminster :  *  Feb.  26, 
1 743,  Joseph  Banks,  son  of  William,  Esq.,  and  Sarah,  born 
on  Jan.  4tn.* 

Sir  Everard  Home,  in  the  Hunterian  Oration  delivered 
in  the  theatre  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  Feb.  14,  1822, 
informs  us  that  the  first  part  of  young  Banks's  education 
was  under  a  private  tutor ;  at  nine  years  of  age  he  was  sent 
to  Harrow  School,  and  was  removea  when  thirteen  to  Eton. 
He  is  described,  in  a  letter  from  his  tutor,  as  being  well- 
disposed  and  good-tempered,  but  so  immoderately  fond  of 
play,  that  his  attention  could  not  be  fixed  to  study.  When 
fourteen,  \\\s  tutor  had,  for  the  first  time,  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  him  reading  during  his  hours  of  leisure.  This 
sudden  turn  he  at  a  later  time  himself  explained  to  Sir 
Everard  Home.  One  fine  summer  evening  he  had  bathed 
in  the  river  as  usual,  with  other  boys,  but  having  stayed  a 
long  time  in  the  water,  he  found  when  he  came  to  dress 
himself  that  all  his  companions  were  gone :  he  was  walking 
leisurely  along  a  lane,  the  sides  of  which  were  ricHly 
enamelled  with  flowers;  he  stopped,  and  looking  round, 
involuntarily  exclaimed,  *  How  oeautiful  I '  After  some 
reflection,  he  said  to  himself,  it  is  surely  more  natural 
that  I  should  be  taught  to  know  all  these  productions  of 
Nature,  in  preference  to  Greek  and  Latin  ;  but  the  latter  is 
my  father's  command,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  obey  him  :  I 
will,  however,  make  myself  acquainted  with  all  these  dif- 
.ferent  plants  for  my  own  pleasure  and  gratification.  He 
began  immediately  to  teach  himself  botany;  and,  for 
want  of  more  able  tutors,  submitted  to  be  instructed  by  the 
women  employed  in  culling  simples,  as  it  is  termed,  to 
supply  the  druggists  and  apothecaries*  shops,  paying  six- 
pence for  every  material  piece  of  information.  While  at 
home  for  the  ensuing  holidays,  he  found  in  his  mother  s  dress- 
ing-room, to  his  inexpressible  delight,  a  book  in  which  all 
the  plants  he  had  met  with  were  not  only  described  but  re- 
presented by  engravings.  This,  which  proved  to  be  Gerard^s 
Herbal,  although  one  of  the  boards  was  lost,  and  several  of 
the  leaves  torn  out,  he  carried  with  him  to  school. 

He  left  Eton-school  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  was  en- 
tered a  gentleman  commoner  at  Christ  Church  in  Dec.  1760. 
just  before  he  was  eighteen. 

His  love  of  botany,  which  commenced  at  school,  increased 
at  the  University,  and  there  his  mind  warmly  embraced  all 
the  other  branches  of  natural  history.  His  ardour  for  the 
acquirement  of  botanical  knowledge  was  so  great,  that,  finding 
no  lectures  were  given  on  that  subject,  he  applied  to  Dr.  Sib- 
thorpe,  the  botanical  professor,  for  permission  to  procure  a 
proper  person,  whose  remuneration  was  to  fall  entirely  upon 
the  students  who  formed  his  class.  This  arrangement  was 
acceded  to,  and  a  suflScient  number  of  students  having  set 
down  their  names,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and  brought  back 
with  him  Mr.  Israel  Lyons,  a  botanist  and  astronomer.  This 
gentleman,  many  years  after,  procured,  through  Mr.  Banks's 
interest,  the  appointment  of  astronomer  to  the  voyage  towards 
the  North  Pole,  under  Captain  Phipps,  afterwards  Lord 
Mulgrave.  Mr.  Banks  soon  made  himself  known  in  the 
University  by  his  superior  knowledge  in  natural  history. 

*  He  once  told  me  in  conversation,'  says  Sir  Everard  Home, 

•  that  when  he  first  went  to  Oxford,  if  he  happened  to  com© 
into  any  party  of  students  in  which  they  were  discussing 
questions  respecting  Greek  authors,  some  of  them  would 
call  out,  •*  Here  is  Banks,  but  he  knows  nothing  of  Greek." 
To  this  rebuke  he  made  no  reply,  but  said  to  hi«iself,  I  will 
very  soon  excel  you  all  in  another  kind  of  knowledge,  in  my 
mind  of  infinitely  greater  importance ;  and  not  long  after, 
when  any  of  them  wanted  to  clear  up  a  point  of  natural 
history,  they  said  **  We  must  go  to  Banks.'*  * 

He  left  Oxford  in  December,  1 763.  after  having  token  an 
honorary  degree.  His  father  had  died  in  1761,  and  he 
accordingly  came  into  possession  of  his  paternal  fortune  in 
January,  1764,  when  he  became  of  age. 

On  May  1,  1766,  he  was  chosen  into  the  Royal  Society, 
and  in  the  summer  went  to  Newfoundland  with  his  friend 
Mr.  Phipps,  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  who  afterwards  made 
the  voyage  towards  the  North  Pole.  The  object  of  this  voy- 
age was  collecting  plants.  He  returned  to  England  the 
following  winter  by  way  of  Lisbon. 

It  was  after  his  return  that  the  intimacy  commenced  be- 
tween him  and  Dr.  Solander,  a  Swedish  gentleman,  tho 
pupil  of  LinnsBus,  who,  visitilig  London  wim  strong  letteia 
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of  recommendation,  had  been  recently  appointed  an  assistant 
librarian  of  the  British  Museum. 

Three  or  four  years  now  elapsed  before  Mr.  Banks  again 
quitted  England,  The  interval  was  assiduously  employed 
on  the  objects  of  his  established  pursuit :  his  favourite  re- 
laxation was  fishing.  He  frequently  passed  days,  and 
even  nights,  on  Whittlesea  Mere,  a  lake  in  the  vicinity  of 
Revesby  Abbey,  and,  when  in  London,  days,  and  sometimes 
nights,  upon  the  Thames,  chiefly  in  company  with  the  Earl 
ofSandwich*  who  was  his  neighbour  in  the  country,  and 
quite  as  ardent  in  the  sport  as  nimself.  His  intimacy  with 
that  nobleman  is  said  to  have  procured  for  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  his  taste  for  maritime  enterprise,  which 
he  had  soon  auer  the  pleasure  of  finding  within  his  reach. 
The  commencement  ofa  new  reign,  the  peace  of  1 763,  and 
the  administration  of  Lord  Bute  (himself  a  lover  of  science), 
had  been  marked  in  England  by  public  efforts  to  explore 
those  parts  of  the  ocean  which  were  still  wholly  unknown, 
or  only  partially  discovered.  The  South  Sea  having  been 
visited  by  Captain  Wallace,  and  the  position  and  general 
character  of  the  island  of  Otaheite  being  ascertained,  this 
spot  was  determined  by  the  English  astronomers  to  be  pecu- 
liarly well  adapted  for  observing  the  transit  of  the  planet 
Venus  over  the  disc  of  the  sun. 

A  representation  to  this  effect  having  been  made  by  the 
Royal  Society  to  the  king*s  government,  and  favourably  re- 
ceived, the  plan  ofa  general  voyage  of  discovery,  embracing, 
in  particular,  the  original  object  of  the  visit  to  Otaheite,  was 
arranged ;  m  pursuance  of  which  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
at  whose  head  was  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  commissioned  the 
Endeavour,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Cook,  for  the 
projected  service.  Banks,  by  the  aid  of  his  noble  fnend, 
succeeded  in  his  wishes.  In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Solander, 
he  was  appointed  naturalist  to  the  expedition,  in  which 
capacity,  attended  by  two  draughtsmen  and  four  servants, 
he  sailed  from  Plymouth  Soun^  August  26,  1 768. 

On  touching  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  jealousy  of  the  colo- 
nial government  forbade  their  exploring  the  South  American 
shores ;  but  on  arriving  at  Tierra  del  Fuego  they  disem- 
barked, and,  amid  the  rigours  of  the  winter  season  in  that 
extremity  of  the  discovered  globe,  acquired  a  splendid  variety 
of  botanieal  specimens.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  a  severe 
snow-storm,  three  of  their  attendants  perished  through  the 
intensity  of  the  cold ;  and  Dr.  Solander  was  so  far  over- 
come that  he  was  saved  solely  by  the  perseverance  of  Mr. 
Banks,  whose  powerful  constitution  enabled  him  to  struggle 
successfully  with  the  fatal  propensit]^  to  sleep,  by  which, 
indeed,  he  had  already  been  seized  himself.  On  the  1 2th 
April,  1769,  after  sailing  from  Tierra  del  Fuego  to  Otaheite, 
they  finally  anchored  on  one  of  the  coasts  of  that  island, 
and  here,  during  a  space  of  four  months,  devoted  essentially 
to  the  astronomical  objects  of  the  visit,  Mr.  Banks  acquired 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  interior, 
as  well  as  of  the  shores  and  waters  of  the  island.  Nor  was 
it  only  as  a  naturalist  that  he  became  conspicuous  at  Ota- 
heite :  bis  commanding  appearance,  frank  and  open  man- 
ners, and  sound  judgment,  speedily  obtained  for  him  the 
regard  and  deference  of  the  natives,  among  whom  he  was 
frequently  the  arbiter  of  disputes.  Meanwhile  his  personal 
advantages  seem  to  have  secured  to  him  a  considerable 
share  of  admiration  among  the  female  part  of  the  com- 
munity. The  wife  of  one  of  the  great  chiefs,  and  Oberea, 
the  queen  regnant  of  the  island,  treated  him  with  so  much 
attention  as  to  expose  him  to  the  raillery  of  his  companions 
of  the  voyage,  and  it  became  occasionally  the  subject  of 
good-humoured  satire  on  his  return  to  England. 

The  expedition  quitted  Otaheite  on  the  1 5th  of  August, 
and  after  traversing  the  seas  surrounding  New  Zealand, 
and  New  South  Wales,  came  homeward  by  the  way  of 
Batavia,  and  reached  the  Downs  on  the  12th  of  June, 
1771,  the  whole  period  of  the  voyage  having  occupied 
neariy  three  years.  Mr.  Banks  was  received  in  England 
with  the  highest  marks  of  respect,  to  which  he  wasjustlr 
entitled  for  the  specimens  which  he  brought,  at  so  much 
risk  and  expense,  to  enrich  the  science  of  natural  history. 
On  the  10th  of  August,  by  his  Majesty*s  express  desire, 
]{r.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  accompanied  by  Sir  John 
Pringle,  then  Pfesident  of  the  RoyaJ  Society,  attended  at 
Richmond^  where  they  had  the  honour  of  a  private  royal 
interview,  which  lasted  some  hours.  His  Majesty,  at  this 
time,  conceived  a  likine  for  the  young  traveller,  which  con- 
tinued unimpaired  to  tne  close  of  his  public  lifb. 

$oon  after  the  arrival^  of  Mr.  Banks  in  London,  he  became 


entangled  in  a  dispute  with  the  relations  of  one  of  his 
draughtsmen,  Sydney  Parkinson,  who  had  died  in  the  coufm 
of  the  voyage,  having  been  engaged  at  a  salaiy  of  80/.  per 
annum  as  natural  history  painter,  for  which  he  bad  shown 
considerable  talent  Parkinson*s  friends  seemed  to  have 
formed  the  most  extravagant  ideas  respecting  the  property 
left  by  their  young  friend  in  general  effects,  curiosities,  ani 
drawings ;  and  consequently  they  felt  much  disappointed, 
accusing  Mr.  Banks,  by  implication,  of  having  unfairly  taken 
possession  of  various  articles,  independently  of  drawings, 
which  he  claimed  as  the  work  of  his  own  draughtsman. 
These  charges,  with  the  whole  affair  of  the  publication  of 
Parkinson's  account  of  the  voyage,  may  be  found  in  the 
preface  to  that  book ;  but  as  much  of  it  seems  the  result  of 

Eassion  and  prejudice,  no  further  notice  of  it  is  necessary 
ere ;  and,  indeed,  Mr.  Banks  appears  not  to  have  considered 
himself  as  at  all  called  on  to  offer  any  vindication  of  himself 
in  the  affair. 

After  all  the  privations  and  dangers  of  this  voyage,  it  re- 
quired no  common  strength  of  mind  to  encounter  them  a 
second  time.  Mr.  Banks,  however,  at  the  solicitation  of 
Lord  Sandwich,  made  this  offer  to  government,  which  was 
accepted ;  and  such  was  the  expense  of  his  outfit,  and  so  ex- 
tensive the  preparations  he  made,  that  he  was  obliged  to  raise 
money  for  that  purpose.  He  engaged  Zofi&ny  the  pinter, 
three  draughtsmen,  two  secretaries,  and  nine  8er^anls, 
acquainted  with  the  modes  of  preserving  animals  and  planu , 
but  finding  himself  thwarted  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Navy 
in  everything  he  proposed  respecting  the  accommodatious 
in  the  ships  (the  Drake  and  Raleigh  were  commissioned), 
he  gave  up,  in  disgust,  all  idea  of  going  upon  a  vovage  in 
the  outset  of  which  he  had  received  such  personal  ill-ireat- 
ment.  It  was  highly  honourable  to  Mr.  Banks,  that,  al- 
though he  relinquished  the  voyage,  he  exerted  himself,  in 
every  way  in  his  power,  to  promote  the  objects  of  it.  Dr. 
James  Lind,  a  very  able  physician,  had  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  naturalist,  with  a  grant  from  parliament  of  4OO0/. 
This  gentleman,  upon  Mr.  Banks  not  going,  declined  the 
offer,  and  Dr.  John  Reinhold  Forster  and  his  son,  through 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Banks,  received  it.  Upon  Mr.  Forster's 
return,  his  drawings  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Banks,  aad 
placed  in  his  library. 

In  expectation  of  being  engaged  in  another  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, although  not  in  a  king's  ship,  Mr.  Banks,  with  a 
view  to  keep  his  followers  together,  made  a  voyage  to  Ice- 
land with  his  fiiend  Dr.  Solander.  He  arrived  there  m 
August,  1772,  and  returned  in  six  weeks.  The  Hebrides, 
which  skirt  the  north-west  coast  of  Scotland,  lay  near  the 
track  of  the  voyage,  and  these  adventurous  naturalists  were 
induced  to  examine  them.  Among  other  things  worthy 
of  notice,  they  discovered  the  columnar  stratification  of  the 
rocks  surrounding  the  caves  of  Staffa — a  phenomenon  till 
then  unobserved  by  naturalists'— an  account  of  which  was 

Sublished  in  the  same  year  from  Mr.  Banks*s  Journal,  by 
Ir.  Pennant  in  his  Iburin  Scotland  (pp.  261-269).  The 
volcanic  mountains,  the  hot  springs,  ^e  siliceous  rocks,  the 
plants  and  animals  of  Iceland,  were  all  carefully  surveyed  in 
this  voyage ;  and  a  rich  harvest  of  new  botanical  specimens 
compensated  for  its  toils  and  expense.  But  it  was  not  to 
these  objects  alone  that  Mr.  Banks  confined  his  inquines 
he  purchased  at  this  time  a  very  large  collection  of  Icelandic 
books  and  manuscripts,  which  he  presented,  in  1773,  to  the 
British  Museum ;  and  he  added  another  collection  to  it  in 
1783. 

In  1777,  when  Sir  John  Pringle  retired  from  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Royal  Society,  the  iriends  of  that  institution 
thought  they  could  not  promote  its  usefulness  better  than 
by  the  election  of  Mr.  Banks  to  the  vacant  chair.  The 
honour  was  just  such  an  one  as  a  lover  of  scientific  pursuits, 
who  was  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune, 
might  with  laudable  ambition  desire;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  if  the  best  judges  had  been  required  to  siPgie 
out  the  individual  most  Qualified,  in  all  points  of  view,  to 
adorn  the  office  and  discharge  its  important  dutiesi  they 
could  not  easily  have  avoided  fixing  on  filr.  Banks. 

In  the  year  1778  Mr.  Banks  entered  vpon  the  duties  of 
the  office  of  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  be 
immediately  devoted  himself  with  the  utmost  seal.  Hts 
exertions  had  the  effect  of  procuring  communications  in  the 
highest  degree  interesting  and  important,  and  of  gainini? 
an  accession  of  persons  of  rank  and  talent  to  the  list  of 
members,  as  well  as  exciting  the  whole  body  to  extraonhoRr)' 
diligence  and  activity.    From  the  time  of  &is  appoiotmeiU 
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be  ^ve  up  all  idea  of  leaving  his  coantry,  and  began  to 
prepare  for  publication  the  ricn  store  of  botanical  materials 
which  he  had  collected. 

In  March,  1779.  Mr.  Banks  married  Dorothea,  eldest 
daughter  of  William  Western  Hugessen,  Esq.  of  Provender, 
in  the  parish <^  Norton  in  Kent;  and  in  1781  was  created 
a  baronet  In  1 782  he  lost  his  friend  and  fellow-labourer 
Dr.  Solander,  who  died  of  an  apoplectic  fit.  This  loss  was  a 
severe  blow ;  and,  in  consequence  of  it.  he  gave  up  all  in- 
tention of  proceeding  with  his  botanical  work,  or  of  writing 
any  thing  further  than  a  few  short  memoirs,  published 
either  in  a  detached  form,  or  as  communications  to  the  trana- 
actions  of  societies. 

For  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks*s 
Presidency  of  the  Royal  Society  all  went  on  harmoniously ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  zeal  and  assiduity  with  which  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  discontents  began 
to  rise  against  him,  even  amongst  the  most  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  Society.    A  variety  of  complaints,  the  fruit  of 
misunderstanding  and  prejudice,  were  industriously  circu- 
lated in  regard  to  his  conduct.    It  was  alleged  against  him 
that  he  arrogated  the  exclusive  power  of  introducing  new 
tneml)ers  to  the  Society,  thus  filling  it  with  ignorant  and 
tntlfng  men  of  wealth  and  rank,  while  the  inventor  in  art, 
the  discoverer  in  science,  and  the  teacher  of  knowledge,  were 
driven  away  with  scorn.    It  was  said  that  his  hostility  to 
mathematical  knowledge  threatened  to  bring  it  into  dis- 
credit and  neglect  in  the  Society;  and  it  was  as  sarcastically 
as  unjastly  observed,  that  he  possessed  no  scientific  merits, 
but  such  as  depended  merely  on  bodily  labour  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  money. 

At  length  the  mutual  discontents  between  the  President 
and  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  Society  broke  out  In 
the  course  of  the  proceedings,  Dr.  Hutton  was  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  resignine  the  office  of  Foreign  Secretary, 
en  learning  that  he  had  been  accused  of  neglecting  its 
duties.  He,  however,  explained  and  defended  his  conduct, 
and  a  vote  of  the  Society  fully  approved  of  his  defeunce.  The 
tory  of  this  discussion  is  contained  in  the  traete  which 
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nere  published  upon  it  at  the  time,  more  particularljr  in  the 
Ohx^rvations  on  the  late  Contests  in  the  Royal  Society,  by 
Andrew  Kippis,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  and  S.A.,  8vo.  London,  1784. 
The  whole  collection,  with  some  additional  papers,  exists  in 
'>ne  volume  in  Sir  Joseph  Banks*s  library  in  the  British 
Museum. 
On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  January,  1784,  a  resolution, 
that  this  Socie^  do  approve  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  for  their 
Pn^ident,  and  will  support  him,*  was  moved  in  a  very  full 
inivting  of  the  Society  by  Sir  Joseph's  friends.     It  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  several  members,  and  in  particular 
^'V  Dr/Horsley,  afterwards  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who,  having 
- '-en  interrupted  in  a  speech  of  considerable  force  and  argu- 
tnent,  and  being  further  irritated  by  a  suggestion  from  Lord 
Mulgrave,  arose  and  spoke  with  great  eloquence,  intimating 
a  threat,  that  if  he  and  his  friends  were  disrespectfully 
treated  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  they  might  probably  secede, 
a. id  /c>rm  a  rival  society.    *  Sir,*  said  Dr.  Horsley  in  conclu- 
^1  ni. '  when  the  hour  of  secession  does  come,  the  President 
>v.ll  be  left  with  his  train  of  feeble  amateurs,  and  that  toy 
M'linting  to  the  mace)  upon  the  table^the  ghost  of  that 
"^  ►riety  in  which  Philosopny  once  reigned,  and  Newton  pre- 
>.  led  as  her  minister.'    The  motion  made  in  favour  of  Sir 
lo^'ph  Banks  was,  however,  carried  by  a  great  majority, 
utd  the  dissension  soon  after  subsiding,  the  Society  re- 
turned with  new  zeal  and  unanimity  to  its  labours. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1795,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  invested 
vttth  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  on  the  29th  of  March,  1797, 
^vorn  of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council  In  1802,  he  was 
>  h')!>en  a  memher  of  the  National  Institute  of  France.  In 
ffpiying  to  the  letter  which  announced  this  last  honour,  he 
expressed  his  gratitude  in  terms  which  gave  offence  to  many 
members  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  it  also  exposed  him  to 
a  virulent  attack  from  an  anonymous  enemy,  who  published 
the  letter  in  question  in  the  English  papers,  accompanied  by 
a  most  acrimonious  letter  to  the  author.  This  enemy  was 
iiU'rwards  aclLuowledged  to  be  Bishop  Horsley,  who  was 
Apparently  less  prompted  b^  a  reasonable  and  patriotic 
jealousy,  than  by  antient  pique,  and  a  bitter  detestation 
L*ven  of  the  science  of  revdutionary  France. 

Towarda  the  close  of  life,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  in  youth 
had  possessed  a  robust  constitution,  was  grievously  af- 
llirtea  by  gout,  so  much  so  as  in  a  great  measure  to  lose 

ihdiw  of  fii*  lower  extremities*  He  endured  the  iulferiDgs 


of  disease  With  paUence  and  cheerftalnese,  and  died  at  hii 
house  at  Spring  Grove,  June  19,  1820,  leaving  no  family 
behind  him :  he  was  buried  at  Heston,  Middlesex.  Hia 
onlv  sister,  Mrs.  Sophia  Sarah  Banks,  had  died  in  1818. 
Lady  Banks  survived  him  for  a  few  years. 

All  the  voyages  of  discovery  which  were  made  under  the 
auspices  of  government  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks*s  life  had  either  been  suggested  by  him,  or  had 
received  his  approbation  and  support  The  African  Asso- 
ciation owed  ite  origin  to  him;  and  Ledyard,  Lucas, 
Houghton,  and  the  unfortunate  Mungo  Park,  all  partook 
of  the  care  which  he  extended  to  the  enterprising  tra- 
veller. He  devised  the  means  of  carrying  the  bread-fhiit 
to  the  West  Indies  for  cultivation  from  Otaheito,  and  the 
mango  fW>m  Bengal.  He  transferred  the  fruits  of  Persia 
and  Ceylon,  also,  successfully,  to  the  West  Indies  and  to 
Europe.  The  establishment  of  our  colony  at  Botany  Bay 
originated  entirely  with  him.  In  the  affairs  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  of  the  Boajrd  of  Agriculture,  and  of  the  Mint,  he  wa« 
constantly  consulted,  and  he  took  a  leadingpart  in  the 
management  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished promoter  also  of  the  interests  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  founded  in  1804.  His  influence  was  fi-equeiitly  di- 
rected to  soften  to  men  of  science  the  inconveniences  of  the 
long  war  which  followed  the  French  Revolution ;  to  alleviate 
their  sufferings  in  cantivity;  or  to  procure  the  restoration  of 
their  papers  and  collections  when  taken  by  an  enemy. 
Baron  Cuvier,  in  his  Eloge  upon  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  men- 
tions that,  no  less  than  ten  times,  collections  addressed  to 
the  Jardin  du  Roi  at  Paris,  and  captured  by  the  Enghsh, 
were  restored,  by  his  intercession,  to  their  original  destina- 
tion. His  nurse  was  always  open  to  promote  the  cause  of 
science,  and  his  library  of  natural  history  always  accessible 
to  those  who  desired  to  consult  it.  His  conversazioni  on  a 
Sunday  evening,  during  the  sittings  of  the  Royal  Society, 
were  attended  by  persons  the  most  mstin^ished  in  literature 
and  science,  whatever  was  their  rank  m  Ufe,  or  country ; 
and  during  the  two-and-forty  years  in  which  he  continued 
President  of  the  Ro}'al  Society,  he  was  indefatigable  as  an 
official  trustee  in  the  management  of  the  British  Museum; 
to  which  institution,  after  innumerable  gifts,  he  made  a 
contingent  bequest  of  his  scientific  library,  together  with  his 
foreign  correspondence,  where  both  are  now  deposited. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  published  two  single  tracts :  \.  A  short 
Account  qf  the  Cause  of  the  Disease  in  Com,  callei,  by  the 
Farmers,  the  Blight,  the  Mildew,  and  the  Rust,  Svo.  1805, 
which  was  several  times  reprinted ;  in  1 806,  with  additions ; 
again^  with  marginal  annotations  by  an  agriculturist  (Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer,  Bart.)  in  1807;  and  in  1814.  2.  dr'- 
cumstances  relative  to  Merino  Sheep,  chiefly  collected  from 
the  Spanish  Shepherds,  4to.  Lond.  1809.  This  tract  had 
been  originally  communicated  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture; 
It  was  likewise  inserted  in  vol.  xii.  of  the  Letters  and  Papers 
of  the  Bath  Society,  published  in  1810.  In  the  Communis 
cations  to  the  Board  qf  Agriculture,  vol.  il  p.  197,  will  be 
found  his  'Account  of  Experimente  in  cultivating  Rice 
brought  by  Sir  John  Murray  from  India;*  and  in  vol  v. 
p.  181,  his  '  Observations  on  Spring  Wheat*  The  following 
are  his  papers  in  the  Transactions  qf  the  Horticultural 
Society  .•—Vol.  i.  p.  8,  '  An  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Time 
when  the  Potato  {Solanum  tuberosum)  was  first  introdv^red 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  with  some  Account  of  the  Hill 


Wheat  of  India;*  p.  21,  •  Some  Hints  respecting  the  proper 
Mode  of  inuring  Tender  Plants  to  our  Climate  ;*  p.  54, '  On 


cultural  Management  of  the  Sweet  or  Spanish  Chestnut 
Tree;*  p.  147,  *  On  the  Forcing-houses  of  the  Romans* 
with  a  List  of  Fruits  cultivated  by  them,  now  in  our  Gardens^* 
p.  197,  *  Account  of  a  New  Apple  called  the  Spring*6rcive- 
Codling  ;*  p.  252,  '  On  ripening  the  Second  Crop  ef  Figs 
that  grow  on  the  New  Shoots  ;*  with  two  smaller  articles  in, 
the  Appendix  to  the  same  volume,  pp.  4,  27.  In  voL  ii.  p. 
]  62,  '  Notes  relative  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  4sAi# 
Lanigera,  or  the  Apple  Tree  Insect,  in  this  Country/  In 
vol.  xi.  of  the  Linnaan  Socieh/'s  Transactions^  pt.  it  1815* 
are  his  '  Observations  on  a  Hunting  Spider,*  in  a  paper  bf* 
Dr.  William  Klford  Leach.  He  made  a  few  commnniefr- 
tions,  also,  to  the  Arch<eologia  of  the  Society  of  Antiouariesi. 
These  will  be  found  in  vol.  x.  p.  70 ;  xii  p.  96 ;  xiiL  p.  31S. 
xiv.  pp.  273,  275, 279 ;  xv.  p.  72;  xvi,  pp.  153,  340,  353 1 
*'•  log,  10>,  '  ' 
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Among  his  manuscripts,  and  that  portion  of  his  library 
(not  scientific)  which  was  removed  after  his  death  to  Lincoln- 
shire, is  a  copy  of  Minsheu,  enriched  with  very  copious 
manuscript  notes;  and  a  copy  of  Tusser's  Five  Hundred 
Points  of  Husbandry,  prepared  by  himself  for  a  new  edition. 
A  catalogue  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  library,  compiled  by 
Mr.  Dryander  (another  of  Linnseus's  pupils),  who  succeeded 
Dr.  Solander  as  his  librarian,  was  published  in  1800,  en- 
titled Catalogus  Biblioihecee  Historico-Naturalis  Josephi 
Banks,  auctore  Jona  Dryander,  A.M.,  Regie  Societatis 
Bibliothecario, in  five  volumes  8vo.  Alimited  number  only 
.  was  printed,  and  it  is  now  a  work  of  considerable  rarity. 

(See  Eloge  Historique  de  M,  Banks  lu  d  la  Seance  de 
.  I  Acad,   Boy  ale  des  Sciences,  le  2  Avril,  1821,  4  to. ;   Bio- 
graphic    Universelle,    torn.    Ivii.    Supplem.  p.   101;     Sir 
Everard  Homers  Hunterian  Oration,  Feb.  14,  1822;  Gent, 
Mag.,  1771,  pp.  232,  565  ;   1772,  pp.  254,  294;   1820,  pt.  i. 
•  pp.  534,  637  ;  pt.  ii.  pp.  86-88 ;  New  Monthly  Mag,  vol.  xiv. 
1820,  pp.  185-194;   Lodge's  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Per- 
sons; Tilloch's  Philosoph,  Mag.  vol.  xiv.  1820,  pp.  40-46; 
but  nothing  has  been  drawn  from  the  uncandid  '  Review  of 
some  leading  points  in  the  official  character  and  proceedings 
of  the  late  President  of  the  Royal  Society,'  in  the  same 
.  volume,  pp.  1 6 1  - 1 74,  24 1  -2  5  7.    To  these  authorities  original 
.information  has  been  added.)     The  best  hkeness  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  in  later  life,  is  the  statue  of  him  in  the  hall 
of  the  British  Museum,  by  Francis  Chantrey,  Esq. 

BANKS,  THOMAS,  one  of  the  first  sculptors  of  Great 
Britain,  was  born  on  the  22d  of  December,  1 735,  at  Lambeth 
on  Thames  side.  His  father  was  land-steward  to  the  Duke 
Of  Beaufort,  and  the  profits  of  that  situation  enabled  him  to 
support  his  family  in  a  style  of  high  respectability,  and  to 
give  his  three  sons  a  liberal  education.  That  classical  taste 
which  Banks's  works  exhibit  was  imbibed  with  his  early 
studies ;  and  at  the  time  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  at 
which  a  profession  is  usually  chosen,  the  arts  of  this  country 
were  enjoying  such  a  degree  of  patronage,  that  a  pai*ent 
might,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  imprudence,  permit 
his  son  to  devote  himself  to  them  as  a  profession.  R^eynolds 
at  that  period  was  drawing  a  splendid  revenue  from  the 
practice  of  the  art,  which  he  had  retrieved  from  a  barbarous 
state  of  declension.  Roubilliac  and  Wilton  exercised  their 
talen^  in  sculpture  with  distinguished  success;  and  Kent 
made  all  the  arts  tributary  to  his  fortune,  under  the  titles 
of  painter,  sculptor,  architect,  and  landscape-gardener. 
Young  Banks  was  placed  under  Kent  as  a  pupil.  The  pro- 
fession for  which  his  father  designed  him  was  exclusively 
that  of  an  architect,  but  his  mind  had  already  taken  its  un- 
alterable bent ;  sculpture  was  his  vocation,  and  no  traces  are 
led:  of  his  architectural  studies,  except  that  when  objects 
connected  with  that  art  are  introduced  in  his  bas-reliefs, 
they  are  marked  with  scientific  precision.  How  long  he 
continued  with  Kent  we  do  not  know.  It  is  said  that  at 
one  period,  during  his  youth,  he  practised  the  profession  of 
carving  in  wood,  which  is  not  improbable,  as  that  art  was 
then  in  great  request,  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  prac- 
titioner, a  means  both  of  reputation  and  profit. 

In  1768  the  Royal  Academy  was  established.  Banks, 
who  was  then  in  his  thirty -third  year,  and  whose  style  was 
already  formed,  had  little  to  leai*n  from  such  an  institution ; 
nevertheless  he  became  a  candidate  for  its  honours,  and  in 
1770  was  the  successful  competitor  for  the  gold  prize  among 
many  rivals.  He  exhibited,  in  the  same  year,  two  distinct 
designs  of  i£neas  rescuing  Anchises  from  the  flames  of 
7n>y,  and  the  fertility  of  his  invention  was  evinced  m  his 
different  modes  of  treating  the  same  story.  His  reputation 
was  greatlv  increased,  in  the  ensuing  year,  by  a  group  of 
Mercury,  Argus,  and  lo ;  and  his  talents  had  altogether 
made  such  an  impression,  that  it  was  determined  by  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy  to  send  him  to  Rome  at 
the  expense  of  that  institution. 

The  time  assigned  by  the  Academy  to  its  foreign  students 
for  study  is  three  years,  with  an  allowance  of  about  50/.  per 
annum.  Banks  fortunately  was  placed,  by  his  father's  liber- 
lility  and  his  wife's  portion,  above  an  entire  dependence  on 
the  academic  stipend.  He  gave  up  his  small  gallery  and 
studio  to  his  younger  brother  Charles,  who  had  embraced 
the  same  profession,  and,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  arrived 
in  Home  in  August.  1772.  At  that  time,  Gavin  Hamilton, 
a  Scottish  painter,  and  a  gentleman  by  birth,  was  considered 
to  stand  at  the  head  of  art  in  Rome.  Judging  by  his  prin- 
cipal work,  a  series  of  designs  from  the  Iliad,  he  must  have 
been  chiefiy  indebted  for  this  high  distinction  to  ^e  mode- 


rate state  of  contemporary  talent  His  character  as  a  mio, 
however,  was  in  the  highest  degree  estimable :  he  wu  i 
general  friend  to  artists,  those  especially  of  his  own  countn-. 
West,  Fuseli,  Wilton,  an4  Nollekens,  were  among  the  btu- 
dents  whose  views  had  been  promoted  by  his  good  otBee!^, 
and  Banks  needed  no  other  recommendation  th&n  his 
sketches  from  Homer,  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  to 
secure  every  advantage  which  Hamilton's  friendship  could 
render  him. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  whose  admiration  of  Michel  Angelo 
knew  no  hmit,  had  recommended  Banks  to  an  unremitiinv 
study  of  the  great  works  in  the  Sistine  chapel;  hut  the 
sculptor  soon  perceived  that,  however  magnificent  in  them- 
selves, there  was  little  in  these  performances  availahle  fur 
his  own  art.  He  devoted  himself,  therefore,  with  undivided 
zeal,  to  the  study  of  those  pure  models  of  antiquity  with 
which  his  genius  naturally  sympathized,  and  with  which 
Rome  abounded  in  a  degree,  both  as  to  number  and  excel- 
lence, which  far  surpassed  his  expectations.  The  Italian 
artists  at  that  time  excelled  our  own  in  the  process  of  work- 
ing marble,  and  Banks  took  lessons,  in  that  branch  of  his 
art,  of  Capizzoldi,  a  distinguished  professor. 

The  first  work  which  Banks  exhibited  in  Roins  was  a 
rehef  in  marble ;   the  subject  was,   Caractacus  pleading 
before  Claudius,  a  performance  characterized  by  grandeur 
and  sim plicity.  It  was  purchased  by  the  Marquis  (now  Duke) 
of  Buckingham,  and  now  ornaments  his  seat  at  Stowe.  The 
second  was  a  portrait  of  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Gloucester, 
and  is  still  in  possession  of  her  family.    These  works  proved 
with  what  assiduity  he  had  pursued  his  studies,*  but  that 
which  most  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Roman  viituoii 
was  a  statue  of  Psyche  with  the  butterfly,  which  exhibited 
such  grace,  symmetry,  and  classical  elegance,  that  the  artist 
was  considered  to  have  rivalled  the  finest  of  the  great  models 
which  had  been  the  objects  of  his  imitation.  The  acquisition 
of  fame,  however,  was  attended  with  no  corresponding  pro- 
fit. The  English  at  Rome  were  not  yet  fully  convinced  tbati 
countryman  of  their  own  was  capable  of  equalling  those  wurki 
of  antiquity  which  they  had  beien  taught  to  regard  wiih  »u- 
pers^tious  reverence ;  and  Banks,  after  a  residence  of  seven 
}'ears  in  Rome,  during  which  he  had  been  much  admired 
and  little  patronized,  returned  to  England  in  1775.    Here 
a}j:ain  disappointment  awaited  him :  Nollekens  and  Bacon 
had  possession  of  the  ground,  nor  was  his  refined  and  poetic 
style  likely  to  make  way  against  the  plain  and  popular  per- 
formances of  these  established  favourites.    After  an  unsuc- 
cessful experiment  of  two  years,  he  determined,  therefore,  lo 
accept  an  invitation  which  had  been  made  him  by  the  court 
of  Russia,  and  in  1784,  being  then  in  his  forty- ninth  year, 
he  departed  for  that  country.  The  Empress  Catherine  gave 
him  a  flattering  reception,  purchased  one  of  his  finest  work«, 
which  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  placed  it  in  a  temple 
built  for  the  purpose  in  her  gardens  at  Czarscozelo.    But 
Banks  soon  discovered  that  a  taste  for  sculpture  was  yet  to 
be  formed  in  a  semi-barbarous  court,  occupied  solely  with 
balls,  military  spectacles,  and  the  coarsest  dissipation.  How- 
ever, he  was  not  quite  neglected.    The  Empress  commis- 
sioned him  to  make  a  group  in  stone,  called  the  Armed 
Neutrahty.  This  work  he  executed,  and  being  apprehensive, 
perhaps,  that  a  few  more  such  subjects  would  be  imposed  on 
him,  aetermined  on  making  a  precipitate  retreat.    Shortly 
after  his   arrival   in   Russia,  he  wrote  to  his  wife  and 
daughter*  expressing  his  intention  of  finally  settling  there, 
and  desiring  them  to  make  preparations  for  followinf^  bim. 
They  were  not,  therefore,  a  little  surprised  by  his  sudden 
re-appearance  while  they  were  in  Uie  midst  of  preparations 
for  Uieir  journey. 

Banks,  during  his  whole  career,  had  continual  occasions 
for  the  exercise  of  his  equanimity,  and  in  no  instance 
more  strongly  than  in  a  circumstance  which  occurred  »oon 
after  his  return  to  England.  Ho  had  jiut  completed, 
what,  perhaps,  is  the  noblest  monument  of  his  genius, 
his  figure  of  the  Mourning  Achilles,  now  in  the  ball  of  the 
British  Institution.  This  statue,  when  sent  to  Somerset 
House  for  exhibition,  was  by  accident  precipitated  from  the 
car  which  conveyed  it,  and  broken  to  pieces.  The  artut, 
who  had  concentrated  all  his  powers  on  this  work,  and  who 
had  founded  on  it  just  hopes  of  awakening  public  attenuon, 
thus  beheld  his  labours  destroyed  in  a  moment  He  re- 
turned home,  never  mentioned  the  accident  to  his  wife  or 
daughter,  nor  were  they  led  to  suspect,  by  any  difference  in 
his  demeanour,  that  a  misfortune  bad  happened.  He  suc- 
ceeded, with  much  difficulty,  and  by  his  brother's  BSsiAtaooe, 
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JO  restoring  the  sUtne,  and  this  Sne  performance,  in  which 
pilbelic  expreuion  it  UDiled  with  heroic  beauty,  was  duly 
ipprccialed  by  the  puhlic.  Mr.  Johnea  of  HaftKl  desired  to 
hjve  it  executed  in  marble,  and  a  block  was  purchased  for 
llul  purpose,  but  the  patron  reconsidered  the  matter,  and 
(Itlcrmiued  to  have,  in  its  stead,  a  group  of  Thetis  dipping 
Lbe  inf^t  Achilles.  So  far  the  sculptor  concurred,  but 
nhile  he  was  tasking  bis  imagination  to  furnish  a  fine  idea] 
lie^  of  Thetis,  he  learned  to  hia  astonishment  that  his  pains 
were  unnecessary,  and  that  the  face  of  Mrs.  Johnes  was  to 
supply  his  model.  Her  fumole  infant,  also,  was  to  furnish 
ilie  beud  of  Achilles.  As  Johnes  was  a  man  of  talent,  this 
pTcposlerouB  folly  eicites  the  more  surprise.  Banks,  bow- 
ctcr,  who  really  esteemed  his  employer,  proceeded  in  bis 
laik,  and,  in  spite  of  its  individualities,  the  work  was  s 
kauttt'ul  one.  Banks,  during  his  after  life,  was  a  frequenl 
visiter  at  Hafod  in  the  aunimeT  months,  but  bis  praciice  of 
rtii-Iching  and  designing  was  never  intermitted,  and  it  was 
'luring  one  of  those  vocations  that  he  made  his  beautiful 
rninposition  of  Thetis  and  her  nympbs  consoling  Achilles. 
It  id  an  oval  in  alto-rill^ro :  the  goddess  and  her  nymplis 
ascend  from  the  sea  like  a  mist ;  nor  has  the  buoyant  and 
elastic  clegnnce  of  those  figures  been  ejccelled  in  any  work 
either  of  antieat  or  modern  art.  Casts  of  this  fine  perform- 
ani'e  are  to  be  seen  in  the  study  of  almost  every  artist. 
Banks  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  about 
iIiIe  time,  and  presented  to  that  institution  a  figure  of  a 
Tillen  gmnt,  which  is  now  in  their  council-room.  This  work 
is  exquisite  in  its  manual  execution,  and  displays  great  accu- 
racy in  anatomical  detail,  but  the  acute  angle  formed  by  the 
Innly  and  lower  limbs  impairs  the  impression  of  grandeur. 
Ills  next  work  was  a  monument  to  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Brooke  Boothby,  a  beautiful  and  interesting  child,  who  died 
in  her  sixth  year.  In  this  monument,  now  in  Ashbourne 
iliurrh.  Derbyshire,  she  is  represented  sleeping  on  ber  bed, 
arid  the  figure  conveys  all  the  touching  interest  excited  by 
the  sight  of  infant  loveliness  doomed  to  early  death-  The 
DiOQumcnt  to  Woollett,  executed  soon  after,  uos  an  intrac^ 
able  subject,  the  difficulties  of  which  the  sculptor  has  not 
iunnounied  very  successfully ;  but  the  composition  of 
tibakspeare  attended  by  Poetry  and  Painting  gave  abetter 
vope  to  his  genius.  This  work  was  executed  for  Alderman 
Ituvdell,  and  is  now  in  front  of  the  British  Institution,  for- 
merly the  Stiakspeare  Gallery.  The  subject  did  not  admit 
of  much  variety  of  expression,  but  in  arraufjcmcnl  and  cha- 
racter it  is  elegant  and  appropriate. 

An  incident  occurred  about  this  time  which  s  son  ewhat 
singular  in  the  hfa  of  an  artist.  Banks,  ha  ng  n  odelled 
a  bust  of  Home  Tooke,  had  formed  an  intimA  y  w  th  hat 
e<'ntleman,  and  made  him  frequent  visits  at  h  s  house  at 
\Vimbledon ;  when  Tooko  was  arrested  on  a  cba  ge  of  trea 
sonable  practices,  Banks  also  became  implica  ed  and  was 
summoned  to  an  official  examination  by  the  Secre  nry  of 
State.  A  very  slight  explanation  was  sulfic  ent  to  excul 
pale  him ;  nevertheless,  such  was  the  ferment  of  pol  t  cal 
opnion  at  that  period,  and  so  stronB;  the  tide  of  prejud  ce 
that  Banks's  interests  were  not  a  little  injured  e  en  by  the 
bare  suspicion  which  had  attached  to  bim. 

The  last  public  works  on  which  Banks  was  engaged  were 
tbe  nionumenU  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote  in  Wcstmmsler  Abbef 
and  those  of  Captains  Westcott  and  Burgess  □  St  Paul  s 
Cathedral.  The  former  was  executed  for  t  e  East  Ind  a 
Company ;  the  two  latter  by  order  of  the  Committee  of  Taste 
far  his  Majesty's  government.  Banks  was  great  in  subjects 
purely  ideal,  but  he  failed  when  he  attempted  to  apply  the 
principles  proper  to  that  class  of  art  to  the  plain  realitiei  of 
Ufe.  On  the  assumption  that  he  was  imitating  the  practice 
of  the  Greek  artists,  he  has  represented  the  two  captains 
naked,  or  nearly  so,  an  absurdity  not  less  oGfen^ive  to  popu- 
lar feeling,  than  fallacious  as  referring  to  the  examples  of 
ancient  arL  The  Greek  sculptors  certainly  represented 
iboie  heroes  naked  who  belonged  to  remote  antiquity, — 
Heivules,  Theseus,  Achilles,  and  otheft,  of  a  fabulous  cast ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  exhibited  their  dislin- 
guisbtd  contemporaries  in  tbe  same  manner:  on  the  con- 
trary, most  of  their  works  of  this  btter  descriotion  are 
cbicfly  vaJuablefor  theflneand  appropriate  cast  of  draperies. 
In  public  monuments,  of  whatever  magnificence,  common- 
place propriety  sbould  form  a  large  in^edient ;  and  it  was 
by  tbe  tact  with  which  he  combined  those  Qualities  that 
BacoD,  the  contemporary  of  Banks,  succeeded  in  bearing 
away  the  general  suffivge,  however  inferior  to  his  rival  in 
lofty  imaginatiou  and  general  powei  of  intellect.    It  thoiild 
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be  added,  that  the  allegorical  figtuet  in  IhoM  monimienti^ 
and  a  Mahratta  captive  in  that  of  Sir  Eyre  Coole's,  are 
finely  conceived,  and  in  every  way  wortiiy  of  the  scnlptor's 
reputation. 

Willi  the  monument  of  Captain  Westcott,  which  wu 
finished  in  IBOS,  Banks  terminated  his  career;  he  died 
on  the  2nd  of  February,  1805.  In  hii  seventieth  year,  and 
was  buried  in  Paddington  churchyard.  A  plain  tablet 
was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  this 
inscription  r— '  In  memory  of  Thomas  Banks,  Esq.,  RJL^ 
sculptor,  whose  superior  abilities  in  the  profession  added  t 
lustre  to  the  arts  of  his  country,  and  whose  character  at  k 
man  reflected  honour  on  human  nature.'  This  epitaph 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  few  which  are  entitled  to  tW 
praise  of  truth  :  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  individual 
in  whom  there  was  more  to  admire  and  less  to  condemn. 

BA'NKSIA,  an  Austrahan  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  /Vo(eacpff,  of  very  remarkable  habits, 
andjforming  a  striking  appearance  in  the  places  where  it 
grows.  It  was  named  in  compliment  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
It  consists  of  bushes,  or,  less  frequently,  of  small  trees,  with 
their  branches  growing  in  on  umbelleil  manner.  The 
leaves  are  hard  and  dry,  and,  in  young  plants,  always 
cut  at  the  edges,  but  in  old  specimens  undivided.  They 
have  a  dull  green  colour  on  their  upper  side,  and  are  usually 
white,  or  very  pale  green,  on  the  lower.  The  flowers  ara 
long,  narrow,  tubular,  coloured  calyxes ;  without  corolla,  and 
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with  only  four  stamens  lodged  in  th«r  concave  point*.  Tbey 
are  collected  in  tooblong  heads,  oftencotisistingof  six  hundred 

Dre.cloaely  orrangol,  and  do  not  fall  oflfwhen  the  bloom- 
is  over,  hut  wither,  become  brown,  and  adhere  to  tha 
of  the  head.  Very  few  of  them  are  fertile ;  the  greater 
are  altogether  abortive,  and  form  a  sort  of  coarse  fibrous 
covering  to  Uie  singular  two-valved  fruit,  which  it  thick  and 
wtxKly,  contains  two  black-winged  seed<,  and  when  it  sheds 
them  opens  like  an  oyster,  or  any  other  bivalve  shell. 

These  plants  are  found  in  sandy  foreit  land,  or  on  rocka,' 
'er  tbe  whole  known  continent  of  Australia,  but  chieQy  k»- 
yond  the  Tropic,  They  are  called  by  the  colonists  boncysuckle 
trees,  and  are  considered,  in  New  South  Wales,  aa  eriitcnce 
of  bad  land ;  but  in  tbe  Swan  River  colony  they  oe«upy  the 
most  fertile  tracts.  Many  species  are  now  cultivated  in  tbe 
conservatories  of  Europe,  where  they  are  much  cEteume<l  for 
their  handsome  foliage  and  singular  heads  of  flowers.  Nonu 
of  Uiem  appear  to  be  of  muck  value  for  timber,  although 
they  moke  good  Orewood,    B,  compar  and  B.  terrata  (whivh 
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last  is  said  to  grow  tbirty  feet  bigb,  with  a  stem  measuring 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter)  are  the  largest  species  which 
have  been  mentioned  by  travellers  on  the  east  coast.  On  the 
west  coast,  in  Swan  River  colony,  B,  grandis  reaches  fifly 
feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  honey  is  secreted  by  their 
flowers,  and  collected  by  the  natives  of  King  Greorge's 
Sound,  who  are  extremely  fond  of  it. 

BANN,  a  river  in  Ireland,  which  rises  in  the  county 
Down,  about  eight  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Newry,  in  the 
high  lands  near  the  coast.  It  flows  in  a  tolerably  straight 
course,  and  in  a  north-west  direction,  to  Lough  Neagh,  which 
it  enters  near  the  south-western  corner,  and  issues  from  the 
north-western  part  of  the  Lough,  flowing  through  Lough 
Beg,  and  thence  in  a  direction  nearly  north  to  the  North  Sea, 
which  it  joins  about  four  miles  north-west  of  Coleraine,  and 
about  seventy-five  English  miles,  measured  in  a  direct  line 
firom  its  source.    [See  Nkagh.] 

In  its  course  the  Bann  passes  through  the  towns  of  fian- 
bridge  in  the  county  Down,  Portadown  in  Armagh,  Port- 
fflenone  in  Antrim,  and  Kilrea  and  Coleraine  in  London- 
derry. About  three  miles  south  of  Kilrea  it  is  joined  by  the 
river  Clody.  A  handsome  bridge  was  built  in  1833  at 
Agivey,  about  midway  between  Kilrea  and  Coleraine, 
opening  a  communication  between  Londonderry  and  the 
town  of  Ballymoney,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  where  a 
considerable  market  for  linen  is  hela.  The  river  Bann  has 
a  bar  at  its  mouth,  which  makes  the  entrance  rather 
diflicult  in  rough  weather ;  at  other  times,  vessels  of  200 
tons  burthen  caa  proceed  as  high  up  the  stream  as  the 
bridge  at  Coleraine,  which  separates  the  town  from  its 
suburbs  or  liberties  on  the  western  or  Antrim  side  of 
the  river.  The  approach  to  the  town  is,  however,  at 
all  times  somewhat  difficult,  owing  to  the  great  rapidity 
of  the  stream.  It  has  been  proposed  to  overcome  this 
impediment  by  cutting  a  ship  canal  from  the  sea  to  Cole- 
raine. The  river  is  rendered  unnavigable  beyond  that  town 
by  the  falls  which  occur.  Near  this  spot  there  is  a  valuable 
salmon  fishery.  The  scenery  of  the  surrounding  country  is 
highly  romantic. 

(Wakefield's  Statist icai  and  Political  Account  of  Ire- 
land; Report  of  Commissioners  appointed  to  determine  the 
Boundaries  of  Cities  and  Boroughs  in  Ireland.) 

BANNKH.  Dr.  Johnson,  instead  of  k  definition  of  this 
word,  or  a.description  of  the  thing  signified  by  it,  has  given 
only  an  imperfect  catalogue  of  its  synonyms :  Jlag,  standard, 
military  ensign,  streamer.  Tlie  etymology  is  uncertain, 
but  probably  oanner  is  in  some  way  connected  with  ban,  a 
rallying  point.  A  banner  we  conceive  to  be  essentially  a 
piece  of  arapery  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  a  pole  or  staff. 
This  generally  hangs  loo^e,  but  is.  sometimes  fixed  in  a 
slight  frame- work  of  wood.  Before,  however,  the  idea  of 
banner  is  complete,  we  must  regard  this  simple  piece  of 
workmanship  as  being  in  some  way  indicative  of  dignity, 
rank,  or  command,  or  as  being  carried  on  somo  occasion 
with  which  ideas  of  dignity  are  connected,  as  in  processions 
in  time  of  peace,  or  in  the  field  in  time  of  war. 

The  size  and  form  are  but  accidents.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
made  to  assume  all  the  varieties  of  which  so  simple  an  in- 
strument is  susceptible.  When  banners  are  displayed  at 
the  same  time  by  persons  of  different  ranks,  the  size  has 
often  borne  relation  to  the  respective  rank  of  the  parties. 

The  drapery  of  a  banner  is  usually  made  of  the  most  costly 
Btufi^ — velvet  or  silk — but  the  material  most  commonly 
used  is  a  kind  of  soft  silk  called  taffeta.  Sometimes  it  is 
quite  plain,  and  of  one  uniform  colour.  A  white  banner 
was  antiently  borne  in  the  English  army.  One  of  the 
knights  at  the  siege  of  Carlaverpk,  a  castle  in  Scotland,  in 
the  wars  of  King  Edward  I.,  carried  a  plain  red  banner ;  but 
they  were  often  richly  ornamented  with  tassels  and  fringes, 
and  generally  there  is  wrought  upon  them  some  figure  or 
device  which  has  reference  to  the  person,  the  community,  or 
the  nation  by  whom  the  banner  is  raised,  or  to  the  purpose 
or  occasion  of  its  being  displayed. 

Other  terms  by  which  a  banner  is  called,  are — 
Standard,  by  which  is  meant  the  most  considerable  ban- 
ner of  an  army,  or  the  national  banner  when  displayed  in 
the  field,  or  a  banner  set  up  by  some  prince,  or  other  chief, 
AS  a  rallying  point  for  his  friends. 

ColourSf  the  banners  now  borne  by  particular  regiments. 
Flag,  a  banner  on  board  a  ship,  generally  employed  as  a 
signal. 

fendant  U  a  jftazrpw  flag  with  a  long  ^treamiDg  tftO,  tod  • 


has  been  adopted  by  all  modem  nations  to  denote  the  ves* 
sel  which  carries  it  to  be  a  national  vessel,  or  man-of-war. 

Streamer  is  a  poetic  word,  and  seems  to  be  used  for  any 
species  of  floating  banners. 

Ensign  is  a  word  formed  on  the  idea  of  the  banner  dis* 
playing  insignia  which  belong  to  a  particular  person,  or 
collection  of  persons.  It  was  formerly  used  where  we  now 
say  colours ;  and  the  ofllcer  called  an  ensign  was  originally 
the  ensign-bearer.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  national  colours 
worn  by  vessels  over  their  stem. 

Pennon,  another  mode  of  writing  pendant. 

Pensil,  or  Pennoncille,  a  small  pennon. 

Banmerequarree,  where  the  drapery  was  square. 

Guidon  is  now  used  for  the  little  banner  of  a  regiment 

Gonfannon  is  properly  appropriate  to  the  banner  of  tho 
pope  or  of  the  church. 

Of  all  these,  however,  the  word  banner  is  used  by  most 
writers  and  speakers  as  a  synonym,  or  as  a  generic  term,  of 
which  the  other  words  indicate  particular  species.  We  shall 
therefore  bring  together  in  tills  article  much  of  the  informa- 
tion we  have  been  able  to  collect  on  a  subject  to  which  little 
attention  has  hitherto  been  paid,  but  which  is  connected  with 
all  our  chivalry  and  much  of  our  poetry,  and  is  not  without 
its  share  of  historical  importance  and  national  interest. 

The  military  standards  of  the  Romans  were  essentially 
different  from  the  flags,  colours,  and  ensigns  of  modem 
warfare.  They  were  carvings  in  metal  or  wood;  the  eagle, 
or  some  other  figure,  elevated  at  the  end  of  a  tall  lance  or 
pole.  Tlie  forms  of  them  are  known  to  us  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  them  on  medals,  or  the  common  coinage  of  that 
people.  The  Persian  standard  described  by  Xenophon 
iAnab.  i.  1 0)  was  a  golden  or  gilded  eagle,  raised  on  a  spear 
or  pole.  We  have  few  such  representations  of  the  military 
ensigns  of  other  nations  of  antiquity,  and  nothing,  it  seems, 
which  can  authorise  us  to  suppose  that  banners,  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  term  has  been  here  defined,  were  in  use 
among  them. 

But  we  find  them  in  use  among  the  modern  nations  of 
Europe  from  a  very  early  period.  The  first  notice  of  them 
in  English  affairs  is  by  Bede,  who,  when  he  relates  the  first 
interview  which  Augustine  and  his  followers  had  with 
Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  says  that  they  approached  the 
king  bearing  banners  on  which  were  displayed  silver  crosses, 
and  the  picture  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  chanting,  as  they 
went  along,  prayers  for  his  welfare  and  that  of  Lis  people. 
They  were  then  living  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet ;  and  when  the 
king  had  assigned  them  habitations  in  Canterbury,  they 
entered  the  city  in  procession,  carrying  their  little  banner*. 
chanting  halleluiahs,  and  praying  for  the  blessing  of  God 
on  the  city  which  received  them. 

Thus  early  were  banners  used 'in  religious  affairs,  to  the 
pomp  and  splendour  of  which  they  have  lent  their  aid  in  all 
later  times,  as  in  Catholic  countries  they  still  continue 
to  do. 

All  the  monasteries  in  England  had  banners  laid  up  in 
their  wardrobes,  to  be  produced  on  the  great  anniversaries, 
or  on  the  anniversary  of  the  particular  saint  in  whu>e 
honour  the  church  was  founded.  These  were  sometimes,  as 
we  shall  see,  allowed  to  be  carried  out  of  the  monastery,  ai^d 
displayed  in  the  field.  At  Hipon,  for  instance,  there  was 
the  banner  of  St.  Wilfrid  j  at  Beverley,  the  banner  of  St, 
John  of  that  town.  Both  these  were  displayed  in  the  field 
at  Northallerton  in  the  reign  of  Stephen. '  We  find,  al-o, 
King  Edward  I.  paying  8i3.  a  day  to  one  of  the  priests  ot 
the  college  of  Beverley  for  carrying  in  his  army  the  ban- 
ner of  St.  John,  and  Id.  a  day  while  taking  it  back  to  his 
monastery. 

Sometimes  the  banners  of  the  religious  not  only  dis- 
played a  representation  or  symbol  of  a  particular  saint  whom 
they  held  in  especial  honour,  but  some  relic  of  the  ^aint 
composed  a  part  of  the  banner.  This  was  the  case  ^rith 
the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert  at  Durham.  Of  thia  banner 
there  is  a  particular  and  authentic  description  in  a  vi-ry 
curious  little  volume,  entitled  TheAntient  Rites  and  Mom- 
ments  of  the  Monastical  and  Cathedral  Church  of  Durham^ 
1672,  which  we  shall  here  transcribe: — •  The  prior  caused  a 
goodly  and  sumptuous  banner  to  bo  made,  ^vith  pipes  of  sil- 
ver to  be  put  on  a  staff,  being  five  yards  long,  with  a  device 
to  take  off  and  on  the  pipes  at  pleasure,  and  to  be  kept  in  a 
chest  in  the  feretory,  when  they  were  taken  down,  which 
banner  was  shewed  and  carried  in  the  said  abbey  on  festival 
and  principal  days.    On  the  height  of  the  ovennost  ^pei 
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B  fine  wrought  knot  of  sQver  at  either  end,  that  went  under- 
neath the  Danner-cloth,  whereunto  the  banner-cloth  was 
fastened  and  tied ;   which  wand  was  of  the  thickness  of  a 
man's  finger,  and  at  either  end  of  the  said  wand  there  was  a 
fine  silver  hell.    The  wand  was  fastened  by  the  middle  to 
the  banner-staff  hard  under  the  cross.    The  banner-cloth 
was  a  yard  broad  and  five  quarters   deep ;   and  the  nether 
part  of  it  was  indented  in  five  parts  and  fringed,  and  made 
fast  all  about  with  red  silk  and  sold ;   and,  also^  the  said 
baouer-cloth  was  made  of  red  velvet,  on  both  sides  most 
sumptuously  embroidered  and  wrought  with  flowers  of  green 
silk  and  gold ;   and  in  the  midst  of  the  said  banner-cloth 
was  the  said  holy  relique  and  corporax  cloth  [this  was  the 
corporas  cloth  with  which  St.  Cuthbert  in  his  lifetime  had 
been  used  to  cover  the  chalice  when  he  said  mass]  inclosed 
and  placed  therein :  which  corporax  cloth  was  covered  over 
with  white  velvet,  half  a  yard  square  every  way,  having  a 
red  cross  o^  red  velvet  on  both  sides  over  the  same  holy  re^ 
Iiquc,  most  artificially  and  cunningly  compiled  and  framed, 
being  finely  fringed  about  the  skirts  and  edges  with  fringe 
of  red  silk  and  gold,  and  three  Uttle  fine  silver  bells  fastened 
to  the  skirts  of  the  said  banner-cloth,  like  unto  sacring  bells ; 
and  being  so  sumptuously  finished  and  absolutely  perfected, 
was  dedicated  to  holy  St.  Cuthbert,  to  the  intent  and  purpose 
that  the  same  should  be  presented  and  carried  always  af^r 
tj  any  battle,  as  occasion  should  serve ;  and  which  was  never 
carried  or  shewed  at  any  battle,  but,  by  the  especial  grace  of 
God  Almighty,  and  the  mediation  of  holy  St.  Cuthbert,  it 
brought  home   the  victory.* — pp.  42-44.    T^his  banner  was 
made  in  the  year  1 346,  but  there  had  been  a  banner  of  St. 
Cuthbert  before ;    for  in  the  wardrobe  accorapts  of  King 
Edward  I.  (1299-1300)  there  is  an  entry  of  5/.,  paid  to  Wil- 
ham  de  Gretham,  a  monk  of  Durham,  for  his  expenses  in 
carrying  it  from  the  3Td  of  July  to  the  24th  of  August,  and 
f(»r  replacing  it  in  the  church  of  Durham.    The  fame  of  the 
banner  of  St.  Cuth>>ert  in  securing  the  victory  was  so  great, 
that  when  Wilfrid  Holme,  an  early  English  writer  of  verse, 
who  has  left  a  metrical  account  of  the  insurrection  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VHI.,  called  the  Pilgrimage  of  Graces 
iipeaks  of  various  religious  works  or  relics  to  which  particular 
virtues  were  ascribed,  he  says  of  St.  Cuthbert's  banner  that 
it  •  caused  the  foes  to  flee.'    When  the  Earl  of  Surry  com- 
manded an  expedition  into  Scotland  early  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  he  stopped  at  Durham*  and  when  he  had  at- 
tended mass  he  agreed  with  the  prior  for  St.  Cuthbert's 
I'anner.  This  is  mentioned  by  Hall  the  chronicler ;  Skelton 
the  poet  also  alludes  to  the  fact,  and  names  also  the  banjier 
of  St.  WilUam,  another  northern  saint,  as  being  carried  in 
the  same  army. 

This  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert,  after  the  Reformation,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  WhHtingham,  who  was  made  dean  of  Dur- 
ham, one  of  ^e  zealots  of  the  Reformation.  His  wife,  who 
▼as  a  French  woman,  is  reported  to  have  burnt  it.  {Rites 
and  MonumenU,  &e.  p.  44.) 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  introduce  in  this  article  much 
respecting  the  use  of  banners  in  other  countries ;  but  we 
mu4t  remark  that  the  ori/kanme,  of  which  there  is  frequent 
H'tice  in  the  romances  of  chivalry  and  the  authentic  chroni- 
cles of  the  middle  ages,  was  no  other  than  the  banner  of  St. 
Dennis,  which,  like  this  of  St.  Cuthbert,  was  borrowed  from 
tlie  abbey  of  St.  Dennis  near  Paris,  and  carried  in  the  French 
armies  for  the  enoouragement  of  the  soldiery.  The  ori^ 
lUmme  was  flame-coloured,  without  any  embroidery ;  below. 
It  was  divided  into  three  parts,  and  it  was  fastened  to  the 
lance  by  loups  of  ereen  silk.  When  Louis  le  Gros  had  to 
defend  France  agamst  the  Emperor  Henry  V.,  he  received 
this  banner  at  the  altar  of  St.  Dennis  with  much  ceremony. 
It  was  carried  in  the  armies  of  St.  Louis  and  Philip  le  Bel. 
Charles  VIL  had  it  not,  the  abbey  of  St.  Dennis  being 
then  in  posMSsion  of  the  English. 

Among  the  Saxon  kings  of  England  there  were  two  who 
were  reputed  saints,  Edmund  the  Martyr  and  Edward 
the  Confessoc  The  banners  of  these  saints  accompanied 
the  English  army,  and  waved  over  the  fields  where  our 
Edwards  and  Henries  gained  their  victories.  The  device 
on  the  banner  of  St.  Edmund  was  two-fold :  it  had  a  repre* 
»entation  of  Eve  in  the  garden,  and  the  serpent  tempting 
her ;  it  had  alno  the  three  crowns,  which  were  interpreted  of 
It)yalty,  of  Continence,  and  of  Martyrdom.  This  we  learn 
ir  im  Lydgate,  a  monk  of  Bury,  where  was  the  monastery 
especially  founded  in  honour  of  Edmund,  king  and  saint 
The  device  upon  the  banner  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor 
was,  no  doaU,  the  oros*  and  martlets  as  they  appear  carved 


in  stone  in  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  where  he  is  buried. 
Henry  V.  had  also  with  him  a  banner  of  the  Trinit}',  and 
another  of  the  Virgin. 

We  probably  should  not  err  widely  if  we  were  to  assert  of 
the  banners  in  the  middle  ages,  that  they  formed  a  link  be- 
tween the  military  and  the  ecclesiastics,  between  the  affairs 
of  war  and  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  religion.  Their 
influence  would  be  felt  on  many  occasions,  but  more  par 
ticularly  when  Christians  were  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Saracens  and  other  enemies  of  the  faith.  It  was  then 
the  cross  or  the  crescent.  We  may  trace,  even  to  these 
times,  a  connexion  between  military  affairs  and  the  religious 
sentiment  through  the  medium  of  the  banners  carried  in 
the  armv.  Even  in  Protestant  countries  they  are  ireouently 
blessed  by  a  minister  of  religion.  The  pope  still  sends  con- 
secrated banners  where  he  wishes  success.  The  banners 
of  Knights  of  the  Garter  are  suspended  in  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Qeorge  at  Windsor,  and  those  of  Knights  of  the  Bath 
in  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel  at  Westminster.  The  churches  are 
still  the  depositaries  of  banners  taken  from  the  enemy,  and 
banners  hang  over  the  tombs  of  military  or  naval  men  of 
distinction. 

That  which  *is  peculiarly  the  national  banner  of  Eng« 
land  is  a  religious  one.  It  was  the  practice  of  Christian 
nations,  as  well  as  of  private  persons,  to  place  themselves 
under  the  peculiar  tutelage  of  some  one  saint.  England's 
patron  saint  was  St  George,  for  what  reason  the  anti- 
quaries are  puzzled  to  determine.  But  '  St.  George  for 
England  *  was  a  usual  war-cry,  and  his  banner  was,  above 
all,  the  national  banner  of  Englishmen.  The  device  was  a 
plain  red  cross  on  a  white  ground.  Whatever  other  banners 
were  carried,  this  was  always  foremost  in  the  field ;  and  to 
this  day  the  red  cross  forms  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in 
the  figure  which  the  banner  of  England  presents. 

The  other  parts  of  the  figure  on  the  national  banner  are 
ooniposed  out  of  the  crosses  of  Saint  Andrew  and  Suiiit 
Patrick,  the  patrons  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland.  Both  these 
are  what  the  heralds  oall  saltier-crosses,  that  is  crosses 
with  the  limbs  extended  towards  the  comers  instead  of  the 
sides  of  the  shield.  Saint  Andrew*s  Cross  was  white  upon 
a  blue  ground.  Soon  after  King  James  VI.  became  king  uf 
England,  he  directed  that  this  cross  should  be  united  with 
the  cross  of  Saint  George  in  the  national  ensign.  This 
formed  what  was  called  the  Union-Flag.  To  this,  on  the 
union  with  Ireland  ill  1 800,  the  cross  of  Saint  Patrick  was 
adde<l.  This  was  red  upon  a  white  ground.  This  did  not 
unite  with  the  other  two  so  well  as  the  cross  of  Saint 
Andrew  had  united  with  that  of  Saint  George. 

The  Lions  of  England  are  the  personal  achievement  of 
our  Kings.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  from  the  time 
of  Richard  I.,  beyond  whose  reign  they  can  hardly  be  traced, 
there  was  a  banner,  bearing  the  lions,  always  carried  near 
the  person  of  the  king  when  he  was  engaged  in  war.  It 
seems  also,  that  other  devices  which  were  favourite  cog- 
nizances of  kings  of  England  were  depicted  in  banners  as 
well  as  carved  upon  the  buildings  erected  by  them,  or 
placed  in  the  windows.  Thus,  Edward  IV.  had  a  banner 
with  the  white  rose  of  the  House  of  York.  Henry  VII., 
afier  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  offered  in  the  church  of  Saint 
Paul,  at  London,  three  banners,  one  of  Saint  George,  one 
which  had  a  dun  cow  for  its  device,  and  the  third  exhibiting 
a  red  fiery  dragon,  an  ensign  which  had  reference  to  his 
descent  from  the  princes  of  Wales. 

In  thus  carrying  their  own  personal  banners  into  the 
field,  the  king  was  imitated  by  tlie  earls  and  other  persons 
of  distinction  who  were  in  the  English  armies.  In  the 
feudal  times,  the  armies  were  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
bodies  of  men  brought  up  by  the  great  tenants-in-chief  of 
tlie  Crown,  and  led  by  that  chief  himself  who  was  bound  to 
personal  service,  as  well  as  to  furnish  a  certain  quota  of 
men.  [See  Army.]  These  persons  brought  banners  of 
their  own,  on  which  were  depicted  the  heraldic  insignia 
of  their  houses.  This  was  no  doubt  an  affair  gratifying  to 
the  passion  for  distinction ;  but  it  was  a  matter  of  prudence, 
if  not  of  necessity  also.  Heraldry  was  in  those  days,  lar 
more  than  at  present,  a  necessary  art,— a  dumb  language. 
When  the  figure  was  so  completely  cased  in  steel,  and  the 
face  covered  by  the  face-plate,  there  was  scarcely  the  pos- 
sibility of  distinguishing  one  knight  from  another  of  the 
same  height  and  general  appearance.  But  the  escallop- 
shells  showed  who  were  Dacres  ;  the  waier-budeets,  Rooses; 
the  chevrons,  Clares ;  and  tl)e  white  lion  on  tne  rod  field, 
^  Mowbrays,  with  as  muoh  oertaiutv  as  if  the  very  names 
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themselves  were  painted  on  the  shields,  emhroidered  on  the 
surcoats,  or  displayed  upon  the  banners.  The  young  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  grandson  of  King  Edward  I.,  was  slain  in 
Scotland  by  persons  who  would  gladly  have  saved  his  life 
had  they  known  who  he  was ;  but  as  the  chronicler  who 
relates  the  fact  observes,  he  had  not  his  armorial  insignia 
with  him. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  besides  the  national 
banner,  the  banner  of  the  King,  and  the  banners  brought 
by  men  of  religion,  there  were  in  the  English  army,  in  the 
times  of  chivalry,  a  great  number  of  lesser  banners  by  which 
particular  portions  of  the  army  were  distinguished,  and 
which  served  to  show,  as  we  should  now  say,  the  position  in 
the  field  of  the  company  to  which  each  soldier  belonged. 
This  must  have  added  greatly  to  the  picturesque  appearance 
of  an  army,  which  has  not  escaped  painters  and  poets. 
References  to  this  custom  are  numerous  in  the  writers  who 
in  any  way  touch  upon  the  military  transactions  of  the 
middle  ages.  When,  in  the  reign  of  King  Richard  II.,  there 
was  a  question  in  the  Court  of  Chivalry  contested  very  tena- 
ciously and  at  immense  expense,  between  Sir  Richard 
Scrope  and  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor,  respecting  the  right  to 
the  heraldic  figure  of  a  golden  bend  upon  an  azure  field, 
the  depositions  in  which  suit  have  lately  been  published 
from  the  original  roll  in  the  Tower,  the  evidence  on  both 
sides  consisted  very  much  of  the  testimony  of  persons  who 
said  that  they  had  seen  the  ancestors  of  one  or  other  of  the 
claimants  exhibiting  in  fields  of  war  on  their  shields  or 
banners  the  figure  in  question,  or  had  heard  of  it  from  their 
fathers.  In  the  present  day  there  is  reference  to  the 
practice,  when  a  family  assert  a  right  to  coat-armour,  inde- 
pendently of  any  grant  from  any  Earl  Marshal  of  England. 
The  plea  is,  that  an  ancestor  bore  it  in  a  field  of  war ;  which 
is  held  to  be  a  good  and  sufficient  plea ;  and  it  only  remains 
to  prove  a  male  descent  from  such  ancestor.  But  the  most 
complete  exhibition  of  this  interesting  custom  of  our  ances- 
tors is  presented  in  a  French  poem  of  the  reign  of  Kins 
Edwara  I.,  relating  to  the  siege  of  the  Castle  of  Carlaverok 
in  the  wars  of  that  prince.  Besides  the  particulars  of  the 
siege,  there  is  given  a  catalogue  of  the  chiefs  who  were 
present,  which  may  rival  in  extent  and  minuteness  the 
catalogue  of  the  chieh  who  went  to  the  siege  of  Troy.  The 
author  touches  slightly  on  the  character  of  each ;  but  he 
gives  in  good  technical  terms  a  description  of  the  heraldic 
device  which  each  displayed  on  his  banner.  A  short  extract 
wiU  show  the  way  in  which  he  proceeds : 

'  He  had  for  a  companion  a  jolly  and  smart  bachelor,  well 
versed  in  love  and  arms,  named  JTohn  Paignel,  who  bore  on 
a  green  banner  a  maunch  painted,  of  fine  gold. 

'  The  good  Edmund  Deincourt  not  being  able  to  attend 
nimself,  sent  his  two  brave  sons  in  his  stead,  with  his  banner 
of  arms  billetted  of  gold  and  surcharged  with  a  dancette. 

'  John  Ic  Fitz  Marmaduc,  esteemed  by  princes  and  dukes, 
and  all  other  persons  acquainted  with  him :  on  his  banner 
was  the  resemblance  of  a  fess  and  three  popinjays,  distin- 
guished by  white  and  red. 

'  And  Maurice  de  Berkelee,  who  was  present  at  this  expe- 
dition, had  a  banner  red  as  blood,  with  crosslets  and  a  white 
chevron,  with  a  label  of  azure,  because  his  father  was 
living. 

*  But  Alexander  de  Bailleol,  ever  attentive  to  do  good, 
had  a  white  banner  and  shield,  with  a  red  shield  voided.* 

Thus  the  poet  and  herald  goes  through  the  entire  host, 
presenting  us  with  a  view,  nearly  complete,  of  the  whole 
chivalry  of  England  as  it  stood  in  the  reign  of  King  Ed- 
ward I. 

When  the  English  army  ceased  to  be  made  up  of  contri- 
butions from  the  feudal  tenants,  the  private  banner  would 
disappear ;  and  onlv  the  national,  the  regal,  or  the  religious 
banner  be  unfurled.  But  in  the  army  of  the  Parliament 
the  private  banner  again  made  its  appearance.  Sometimes 
it  was  decorated,  as  in  earlier  periods,  with  the  armorial 
insignia  of  the  captain  who  displayed  it  But  in  general 
the  devices  partook  more  of  the  character  of  the  impresses 
which  had  come  into  fashion  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by 
which  some  moral  sentiment  was  sought  to  be  expressed. 
Thus  Captain  Thomas  Saint  Nicholas,  of  Kent,  had  a 
scroll  on  which  was  written,  Dabitur  victoria  Sanctis, 
Captain  Copley  displayed  a  banner,  on  which  was  wrought 
the  figure  of  an  armed  knight  on  a  bay  charger,  with  the 
words,  Nay  /  but  as  a  Captain  of  the  Lord  of  Hosis  am 
I  come!  A  contemporary  has  left  an  account  of  these 
banners.    It  is  a  eunous  picture  of  the  spirit  of  the  times. 


It  is  printed  in  the  work  known  by  the  title  of  Sir  Jb/bi 
Prestwich's  Res  Publica. 

Banners  with  inscriptions,  or  intelligible  devices,  afford  so 
ready  a  means  of  diffiising  a  sentiment  or  feeling  among  a 
multitude,  that  they  have  been  used  in  all  popular  insur- 
rections. The  five  wounds,  the  crucifix,  and  other  device 
of  the  same  class,  were  exhibited  on  banners  in  the  insur- 
rections in  favour  of  the  Old  Religion.  And  in  indictments 
for  treasons  in  the  middle  ages,  there  is  scarcely  one  which 
does  not  enumerate  among  the  overt  acts,  that  the  party 
had  marched  with  banners  displayed. 

The  early  sovereigns  of  England  are  represented  on  their 
seals,  the  most  authentic  representations  which  «re  have  of 
them,  as  knights  on  horseback  bearing  little  banners.  But 
it  appears,  by  the  illuminations  of  early  manuscripts,  that 
distinguished  persons  were  attended  by  one  who  carried  his 
banner ;  and  this  was,  no  doubt,  from  the  beginning  the 
usual  practice.  In  later  times  it  was  certainly  so.  In  1361 
King  Edward  III.  granted  two  hundred  marks  annual 
fee  to  Sir  Guy  de  Bryan,  as  a  reward  for  having  borne  hi« 
banner  discreetly  at  the  siege  of  Calais.  Lord  Boteler,  of 
Sudeley,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  had  a  grant  of  one 
hundred  pounds  annual  fee,  as  due  to  his  office  of  bannerer. 
This  was  probably  the  same  office  with  that  which  was 
called  the  Standard-Bearer  of  England,  which  was  held  in 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  by  Sir  Anthony  Browne, 
Knight  of  the  Garter  and  Master  of  the  Horse.  Inferior 
persons  who  were  allowed  to  bear  a  banner  in  the  field  had 
also  their  banner-bearers. 

The  standard  which  was  in  use  in  the  llth  and  l'2th 
centuries  was  too  large  to  be  wielded  by  any  one  hand. 
The  French  antiquaries  have  traced  it  to  Italy,  and 
describe  it  thus :— The  drapery  floated  from  near  the  top 
of  a  mast  or  tall  tree,  which  was  fixed  in  a  scaffold  resting 
on  a  car  drawn  by  oxen.  The  oxen  were  covered  \Tith 
housings  of  skin,  adorned  with  devices  and  cyphers  of 
the  reigning  prince.  At  the  foot  of  the  tree  a  priest  cele- 
brated mass  every  day ;  while  ten  knights,  attended  hy  as 
many  trumpets,  kept  watch  upon  the  scaffold  night  and 
day.  Such  an  inconvenient  machine  was  in  use  in  the 
English  armies ;  and  at  the  battle  in  the  reign  of  Stephen, 
called  the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  one  of  this  kind  was  in 
the  field.  The  pole  was  the  mast  of  a  vessel,  and  it  was 
decorated  with  various  religious  symbols,  and  with  the 
banners  of  Saint  Peter,  Saint  John  of  Beverley,  and  Saint 
Wilfrid. 

The  chief  use  of  the  standard  and  of  other  banners  in 
military  affairs  must  in  all  times  have  been  to  serve  as  a 
rallying  point  to  soldiers  of  whatever  class  who  composed 
the  army.  Bat  they  constituted,  in  the  middle  ages,  as 
now,  the  telegraphic  language  of  war.  A  banner  hung  out 
from  a  besieged  fortress  was  as  much  a  sign  that  a  parley 
was  desired  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I.  as  now.  nhen 
a  fortress  was  taken,  the  banners  of  England  were  placed 
in  some  conspicuous  part  of  it.  Vessels  at  sea  displayed 
then,  as  now,  the  national  or  the  royal  banner,  and  some- 
times the  banner  of  its  commander.  A  herald,  when  sent 
on  an  embassy,  carried  a  banner  of  the  prince  whom  he 
served  ;  and  the  drapery  of  a  trumpet  was  in  early  times,  as 
now,  the  pennon-quarr^e  of  a  banner. 

In  all  pageants,  banners  have  aided  the  splendour  of  the 
scene :  at  tournaments,  at  coronations,  or  funerals,  banneis 
were  exhibited  in  great  profusion. 

Corporations  also  had  their  banners,  and  the  several  trading 
companies,  who  still  keep  them.  The  author  of  The  RiU» 
and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Durham,  says  that,  on 
Corpus  Christi  Day,  *  the  bailiff  of  the  town  did  sUnd  in 
the  tolbooth,  and  did  call  all  the  occupations  that  were  inha- 
bitant within  the  town,  everv  occupation  in  its  degree,  to 
bring  forth  their  banners,  witn  all  their  lights  appertaining 
to  their  several  banners,  and  to  repair  to  the  Abbey  Church 
door.  Every  banner  did  stand  a-row  in  its  degree  from  the 
Abbey  Church  door  to  Windisholl-gate  ;  on  the  west  side 
of  the  way  did  all  the  banners  stand,  and  on  the  east  side 
of  the  way  all  the  torches  stood  pertaining  to  the  said 
banners,  p.  162.  The  further  use  of  them  on  that  day  is 
described  by  Naogeorgus ' 

In  TiUages,  the  husbanamen  about  their  com  do  ride. 
With  many  crosiec,  banners,  and  Sir  John,  their  ]Mrie«t,  bctUle; 
Wha,  in  a  bag  about  hU  neck  doth  bear  the  blened  bread, 
And  often  times  he  down  ulights,  and  Gospel  loud  dctb  md. 
This  sttrely  keeps  the  com  ftom  wind  and  min,  and  A«m  ibe  bbit 
Sitch  faith  the  Pope  bath  tanght.  and  yet  the  Papllt»  hold  it  flii<- 
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the  air,  it  was  usually  either  square,  or  extended  out  to  a 
considerable  length,  and  divided  at  the  extremity,  so  as  to 
form  what  is  called  the  swallow-tailed  banner.  The  banner 
of  William  Rufus  was  of  this  form ;  that  of  his  father  has 
the  appearance  of  being  three  shreds,  each  attached  singly 
to  the  pole. 

(We  refer,  for  other  particulars,  to  Sir  Samuel  Moyrick's 
vork  on  Aniient  Armour ;  and  to  a  paper  in  the  Reiro- 
tpective  Review,  new  scries,  vol.  i.  p.  90-117,  to  which  we 
have  been  indebted  for  several  facts.  The  Roll  qf  Car- 
htrerok,  which,  better  than  any  other  single  piece,  illustrates 
this  subject  of  banners,  was  translated  and  published  with 
many  useful  notes  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas.) 

BANNERET,  an  English  name  of  dignity,  now  nearly 
if  not  entirely  extinct     It  denoted  a  degree  which  was 
above  that  expressed  by  the  word  miles  or  knight,  and  be- 
low that  expresse<l  by  the  word  baro  or  baron,    Milles, 
speaking  of  English  dignities,  says  that  the  banneret  was 
the  last  among  the  greatest  and  the  first  of  the  second 
rank.    Many  writs  of  the  early  kings  of  England  run  to 
the  earls,  barons,  bannerets,  and  knights.    When  the  order 
of  baronet  was  instituted,  an  order  with  which  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  confound  the  banneret,  precedence  was  given 
to  the  baronet  above  all  bannerets,  except  those  who  were 
made  in  the  field,  under  the  banner,  the  king  being  present. 
This  clause  in  the  baronet's  patent  brings  before  us  one 
mode  in  which  the  banneret  was  created.    He  was  a  knight 
5)  created  in  the  field,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  honour 
was  conferred  usually  as  a  reward  for  some  particular  ser- 
vice.   Thus,  in  the  fifteenth  of  King  Ed\ranl  III.,  John  de 
Cupcdand  was  made  a  banneret  for  his  service  in  taking 
David  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  at  the  battle  of  Durham. 
John  Chandos,  a  name  which  continually  occurs  in  the 
history  of  the  wars  of  the  Black  Prince,   and  who  per- 
formed many  signal  acts  of  valour,  was  created  a  banneret 
by  the  Black  Prince  and  Don  Pedro  of  Castile.    It  is  in  the 
rei^n  of  Edward  III.  that  we  hear  most  of  the  dignity 
of  banneret.     Reginald  de  Cobham  and  William  de  la 
Pole  were  by  him  created  bannerets.    In  this  last  instance 
the  creation  was  not  in  the  field,  nor  for  military  services, 
for  pe  la  Pole  was  a  merchant  of  Hull,  and  his  services 
consisted  in  supplying  the  king  with  money  for  his  conti- 
nental expeditions.    We  have  therefore  here  an  instance 
of  a  second  mode  by  which  a  banneret  might  be  created, 
that  is,  by  patent-grant  from  the  king.    Milles  mentions  a 
third  mode,  which  prevailed  also  on  tne  continent    When 
the  king  intended  to  create  a  banneret,  the  person  about  to 
receive  ttie  dignity  presented  the  sovereign  with  a  swallow- 
tailed  banner  rolled  round  the  staff;  the  king  unrolled  it, 
and,  cutting  off  the  ends,  delivered  it  a  banniere  quarree 
to  the  new  banneret,  who  was  thenceforth  entitled  to  use 
the  banner  of  higher  dignity.     Sometimes  the  grant  of  the 
dignity  was  followed  by  the  grant  of  means  by  which  to 
support  it.    This  was  the  case  with  some  of  those  above- 
mentioned.     De  la  Pole  received  a  munificent  gift,  the 
manor  of  Burstwick,  in  Holdemess,  and  500  marks,  annual 
fee,  issuing  out  of  the  port  of  Hull.  (Dugdale's  Baronage, 
^ol.  ii.  p.  183.) 

The  rank  of  the  banneret  is  well  understood,  but  what 
particular  privilege  he  enjoyed  above  other  knights  is  not 
now  known.  It  was  a  personal  honour ;  and  yet  in  De  la 
Pole's  patent  it  is  expressed  that  the  grant  was  made  to 
him  to  enable  him  ana  his  heirs  the  better  to  support  his 
dignity.  But  the  patent  was  perhaps  irregular,  as  it  seems 
to  have  been  surrendered.  No  catalogue  nas  been  formed 
of  persons  admitted  into  this  order,  and  it  is  presumed  that 
they  were  few.  The  institution  of  the  order  of  baronets 
pDibably  contributed  greatly  to  the  abolition  of  the  ban- 
neret. The  knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  in  mo- 
dern times  approach  nearest  to  the  bannerets  of  former 
days.  In  the  civil  wars,  Captain  John  Smith,  who  rescued 
the  king  fi  standanl  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  is  said  to  have 
hiijti  created  a  banneret.  When  King  George  III.  intended 
to  proceed  to  the  Nore,  in  1797,  to  visit  Lord  Duncan's 
fleet,  it  was  rumoured  that  he  designed  to  create  several  of 
the  oSlccrs  bannerets.  The  weather  was  un&vourable,  and 
the  king  returned  without  reaching  the  fleet ;  but  the  dig- 
nity which  he  conferred  on  Captain,  now  Sir  Henry  Trol- 
lope,  in  whose  vessel  he  sailed,  was  understood  to  be  that  of 
a  knight  banneret. 

It  remains  to  be  observed  that  the  French  antiquaries 
since*  Pasquier  have  represented  the  banneret  as  having 
bei;n  so  called  as  being  a  knight  entitled  to  bear  a  banner 


in  the  field ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  knight  whose  quota  ox 
men  to  be  furnished  to  the  king's  army  for  the  lands  ho 
held  of  him  were  of  that  number  (it  is  uncertain  what) 
which  constituted  of  itself  a  body  of  men  sufficient  to  havo 
their  own  leader.  In  England  it  is  believed  there  were  few 
tenants  bringing  any  considerable  number  of  men  who  were 
not  of  the  rank  of  the  baronet, 

BANNOCKBURN,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  St.  Nini- 
an's,  county  of  Stirling,  about  three  miles  S.S.E.  of  Stirling, 
and  on  both  sides,  but  principally  on  the  east  side,  of  a  small 
rivulet  of  the  same  name,  which  runs  into  the  Forth  below 
Stirling.  The  village  has  of  late  years  become  one  of  the 
most  thriving  and  industrious  in  Scotland.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tartan  cloths, 
carpets,  and  other  woollen  articles.  Bannockbum  also  manu- 
factures a  considerable  quantity  of  leather.  It  has  two  an- 
nual fairs,  which,  are  weU  attended  by  the  population  of  tho 
surrounding  district. 

It  was  here  that  the  great  battle,  so  well  known  both  in 
Scotch  and  English  historv,  was  fought  on  Monday  the  24th 
of  July,  1314,  between  Edward  II.  and  King  Robert  Bruce, 
by  which  the  independence  of  Scotland  was  established. 
Bruce  learned  that  the  English  king  had  reached  Berwick 
with  an  army  of  more  than  100,000  men,  accompanied  by  a 
vast  train  of  waggons  loaded  with  all  kinds  of  provisions ; 
and  aware  that  his  intention  was  to  advance  immediately 
to>elicve  Stirling  Castle  (which,  after  a  gallant  resistance 
b^  the  English,  in  whose  possession  it  had  been  for  a  con* 
siderable  period,  was,  by  a  treaty  with  the  governor,  promised 
to  be  surrendered  within  a  limited  time,  if  no  succour  ar- 
rived), he  determined  to  intercept  him  on  his  march,  and 
give  him  battle.  With  this  view,  he  selected  a  field  near 
Stirling,  which  was  then  called  New  Park.  His  army  did 
not  amount  to  40,000  men,  and  being  badly  provided  with 
cavalry  he  determined  to  fight  on  foot,  and  by  strengthening 
his  position  endeavour  to  obviate  the  disadvantage.  His 
right  wing  rested  on  the  rivulet  called  Bannockburn,  whose 
steep  and  wooded  banks  afforded  him  un  excellent  security 
against  being  outflanked.  His  front  extended  to  the  village 
of  St.  Ninians,  and  his  left  wing,  which  was  unprotected  by 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  was  exposed  to  the  garrison  of 
Stirling  in  the  rear;  but  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  the 
governor,  and  the  honour  of  knighthood,  precludea  all  attack 
from  that  quarter.  In  onler  to  weaken  the  force  of  the 
English  cavalry,  he  caused  pits  to  be  dug,  in  which  were 
inserted  sharp-pointed  stakes,  covered  over  with  turf  and 
rushes.  On  tlie  23d,  which  was  Sunda^r,  intelligence  reached 
Bruce  of  the  near  approach  of  the  English  army,  and  he  then 
addressed  his  men,  requesting  all  who  were  afraid  or  un- 
willing to  fight  to  retire,  but  he  was  answered  with  loud 
acclamations  expressive  of  their  determination  to  abide  the 
coming  contest.  The  baggage  was  left  in  a  valley  in  the 
rear  of  the  army,  guarded  by  the  sutlers,  waggon-boys,  and 
other  followers  of  the  camp,  having  the  hill,  still  known  by 
the  name  of  Gilles,  or  Gillies,  between.  Previously  to  the 
approach  of  the  main  body  of  the  English  army,  a  troop  of 
800  cavalrjr  had  been  sent  forward  with  the  view  of  endea- 
vouring to  throw  themselves  into  Stirling  Castle,  and  take 
the  Scotch  in  the  rear.  Bruce  detected  this  manosuvre,  and 
detached  a  body  of  500  infantry  to  defeat  it.  A  desperate 
conflict  ensued :  the  infantry,  being  formed  into  a  square, 
sustained  the  onslaught  of  the  cavalry  with  cool  determina- 
tion. In  the  meantime,  the  vanguard  of  the  English  army 
arrived;  and  Sir  Henry  Bohun,  or  Boone,  recoipising  Bruce 
among  a  body  of  his  nobles,  spurred  beyond  his  companions 
to  engage  him  in  single  combat.  The  Scottish  king,  though 
distinguished  by  his  dresSrWas  meanly  mounted,  riding  on  a 
palfrey,  while  the  English  knight  rode  a  spirited  war-horse ; 
out  Bruce,  forgetting  for  the  moment  his  duty  as  a  general 
in  the  chivalric  feeling,  boldly  advanced,  and  parrying  the 
thrust  of  the  knight's  spear,  cleft  his  helmet,  and  cut  his 
head  in  two.  The  English,  on  seeing  this  specimen  of  per- 
sonal prowess,  and  hearing  the  shouts  of  the  Scots,  re- 
treated;  and  shortly  afterwards,  the  cavalry  which  had 
endeavoured  to  reach  the  castle  were  foiled  in  all  their 
efforts,  and  repulsed  with  considerable  slaughter. 

At  the  dawn  of  the  following  day,  the  whole  English 
army  advanced  to  meet  the  Scots.  The  battle  was  long  and 
desperate.  The  Earl  of  Gloucester,  the  nephew  of  the  king 
of  England,  mounted  on  a  spirited  horse  which  he  had  re- 
ceived as  a  present  from  his  uncle,  rushed  impetuously  for- 
ward to  rally  a  portion  of  the  troops  which  were  beginning 
to  get  into  confusion ;  but  he  was  unhorsed,  and  fell  covered 
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with  wounds.  Tlie  English  cavalry  being  now  in  complete 
disorder,  were  totally  routed  by  Sir  James  Graham,  who 
commanded  the  very  small  portion  of  Scottish  horse  which 
were  of  service.  At  this  critical  moment,  the  sutlers,  wag- 
gon-boys, and  others  who  had  been  left  with  the  baggage, 
led  by  curiosity,  appeared  on  the  top  of  Gillies'  Hill,  to  see 
the  progress  of  the  combat.  The  English  imagined  them 
to  be  another  Scotch  army,  and  Bruce  perceiving  at  once 
the  panic  and  its  cause,  pressed  more  furiously  on  his 
opponents,  who  now  gave  way  in  every  direction.  Edward 
fled  with  500  horse,  and  was  hotly  pursued  by  60  horse- 
men under  Douglas,  who  was  eager  to  make  him  a  prisoner. 
In  the  pursuit,  Douglas  fell  in  with  an  English  knight 
and  20  horsemen*  who  instantly  changed  sides,  and  instead 
of  following  their  master  joined  in  the  pursuit.  The  panic 
must  have  been  great  which  could  have  made  so  large  a 
force  fly  before  so  small  a  body.  The  English  king  pro- 
bably believed  that  the  whole  Scotch  army  was  close  behind. 
At  Linlithgow,  where  Edward  halted  for  a  short  space, 
Douglas  did  not  venture  to  attack  him ;  but  when  they 
mov^  on  he  still  pursued  to  the  very  gates  of  Dunbar 
Castle,  a  distance  of  more  than  sixty  miles  from  the  field  of 
battle.    From  punbar  Edward  proceeded  by  sea  to  Berwick. 

On  the  day  after  the  battle,  Stirling  Castle  surrendered, 
and  many  of  the  English  who  had  taken  shelter  under  its 
walls  were  made  prisoners.  The  conduct  of  Bruce,  in  dis- 
missing several  prisoners  of  rank  without  ransom,  and  in 
paying  respect  to  the  remains  of  such  noblemen  as  fell  in 
the  battle,  has  been  highly  commended,  especially  when 
contrasted  with  the  treatment  which  the  body  of  his  brother, 
Edward  Bruce,  subsequently  experienced. 

The  numbers  which  fell  on  both  sides  in  this  great  battle 
are  variously  estimated.  Some  of  the  Scotch  historians 
computed  the  loss  of  the  English  at  d 0,000.  This,  however, 
includes  those  who  were  killed  in  the  flight  The  lowest 
computation  of  the  English  historians  gives  the  numbers 
who  fell  on  their  side  at  154  lords  and  knights,  700  gentle- 
men, and  lO.Ooo  common  soldiers.  The  Scots  admit  that 
they  lost  4000  men  on  the  occasion. 

This  great  battle  not  only  secured  the  independence  of 
Scotland,  but  established  the  family  of  Bruce  on  its  throne. 
Availing  himself  of  tiie  advantages  which  so  glorious  and 
decisive  a  victory  gave  him,  he  marched  directly  into  England, 
and  plundered,  without  resistance,  the  northern  counties. 
He  besieged  the  town  of  Carlisle,  and  took  Berwick,  though 
then  a  place  of  great  strength,  by  assault.  In  exchange 
for  some  of  his  noble  prisoners,  he  received  his  wife,  his 
daughter,  and  several  Scotch  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
distinction,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  EngUsh  since 
the  time  of  Edward  I.     For  the  liberty  of  his  other  noble 

Srisoners,  Bruce  received  very  large  sums  from  the  English. 
\y  this  victory,  the  Scots  are  said  to  have  been  enriched 
to  the  extent  of  200,000/. 

Bannockburn  is  also  celebrated  in  Scottish  history  as  the 
place  at  which  James  III.  was  defeated,  in  an  engagement 
with  his  rebellious  subjects.  In  attempting  to  escape  after 
his  troops  had  been  vanquished,  the  unfortunate  king  fell 
from  his  horse,  and  was  so  seriously  ii\jured,  that  he  was 
carried  to  a  neighbouring  mill,  where  he  was  soon  after 
assassinated  by  a  priest*  whom  he  had  sent  for  to  receive  his 
confession,  and  afford  him  spiritual  consolation. 

The  population  of  the  village  of  Bannockburn  is  returned 
with  that  of  the  parish,  which  in  1831  was  9552.  The  place 
is  29  miles  W.N.W.  from  Edinburgh. 

(Hume*s  Hiitory  qf  England;  Henry*8  History  o/Qreai 
Britain;  Hailes*s  Annals  qf  Scotland;  Tytler*s  History 
qf  Scotland.) 

BANQUETTE,  whether  single  or  double,  in  fortifica- 
tion, is  a  kind  of  step  made  in  the  rampart  of  a  work  near 
the  parapet,  for  troops  to  stand  upon  in  order  to  fire  over 
the  parapet.  It  is  generally  three  feet  high  when  double, 
and  one  foot  and  a  half  when  single ;  and  about  three  feet 
l>road ;  and  four  feet  and  a  half  lower  than  the  parapet. 
(See  Diet.  Militaire,  par  M.  Aubert  de  la  Chenaye,  8vo. 
Dresd.  1751,  torn.  i.  col.  205;  and  Jamieson's  Military 
Diet,)  The  Military  Dictionary,  12mo.  Lend.  1708,  says* 
'  they  usually  make  two  or  three  of  them  under  the  parapets 
of  little  forts  and  redoubts.* 

BANTAM,  one  of  the  nineteen  districts  or  regencies  into 
which  the  island  of  Java  has  been  divided  by  the  Dutch, 
is  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island ;  it  lies 
nrincipally  between  6°  and  7°  S.  lat.,  and  105°  and  106°  E. 
iODg.,  and  is  separated  from  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 


Sumatra  by  the  Straits  of  Sunda.  The  district  is  washed 
on  three  sides  b^  the  sea,  and  on  the  east  is  bounded  by  the 
district  of  Batavia. 

The  Portuguese,  when  they  first  visited  Java,  in  1511, 
are  said  to  have  found  the  kingdom  of  Bantam  under  Hindu 
government ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  Dutch 
at  Batavia,  in   1620,  Bantam  was  ^nder  the  sway  of  a 
Mohammedan  sultan,  and  so  continued  until  1813,  when 
the  sultan  voluntarily  made  over  all  his  rights  to  the  6i'iti>h 
government,  which  in  return  settled  or  him  an  annual  pen- 
sion of  10,000  dollars.    For  a  long  time  previous  to  the 
conquest  of  Java  by  the  English  from  the  Diutch,  tlie  sultan 
of  Bantam  was  tributary  to  tne  Dutch  East  India  Company 
and  paid  to  it  every  year  37,500  pounds  weight  of  pepper, 
besiaes  engaging  not  to  allow  any  pepper  or  other  produce  of 
his  kingdom  to  be  sold  to  any  one  but  the  Dutch  residents, 
and  at  stipulated  prices.    As  another  proof  of  the  subjection 
in  which  the  nominal  kingdom  of  Bantam  was  then  held  by 
the  European  settlers,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of 
nominating  from  out  of  the  royal  family  the  person  who 
should  succeed  to  the  throne.    An  insurrection  took  pbce 
within  the  kingdom  in  1808,  on  which  occasion  the  Dutch 
government  interfered,  deposed  the  reigning  sultan,  and 
banished  him  to  Amboyna,  raising  another  of  his  fadiiiy  to 
fill  his  place.    The  Dutch  authorities  also  made  this  dis- 
turbance a  pretext  for  assuming  the  direct  government  of 
the  low  districts,  confining  the  power  of  the  new  sultau  to 
the  high  country. 

The  Enghsh  East  India  Company  entered  into  trad  in;; 
relations  with  the  sultan  of  Bantam  in  1601.  and  settled  a 
factory  in  his  dominions  in  1609;  this  they  raised  into  a 

E residency  in  1634.  In  the  following  year  the  sultan,  vrbo 
ad  suffered  severely  from  his  territory  having  been  mad^ 
the  scene  of  hostiUtiea  between  the  rival  mercantile  settles 
from  Holland  and  England,  destroyed  all  the  pepper  vines 
in  his  dominions,  conceiving  that  he  should  thus  be  nd  of 
his  troublesome  neighbours,  whose  only  object  then  a}>- 
peared  to  be  the  monopolising  of  pepper.  The  Enjili^h 
company's  factory  was  taken  mm  them  by  the  Dutch  in 
1662,  and  was  afterwards  virtually  yielded  to  the  Dutrh, 
with  all  other  British  possessions  in  thia  part,  by  Charles  11., 
under  a  treaty  by  which  he  obtained  100,000/.  as  compensa- 
tion for  these  cessions. 

Since  the  restoration  of  Java  to  the  Dutch  by  the  English, 
in  1816,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the 
town  of  Coram,  which  is  situated  about  seven  miles  in- 
land from  the  town  of  Bantam,  has  been  adopted  as  the 
residence  of  the  European  officers  of  the  district.  This 
change  was  made  in  consequence  of  the  greater  salubnty 
of  the  air,  occasioned  by  the  more  elevated  position  of  the 
town.  The  only  other  town  besides  the  two  just  named,  iu 
the  district  of  Bantam,  is  Ai^er,  which  is  situated  ia 
the  straits  of  Sunda,  through  which  vessels  pass  on  their 
way  to  or  firom  the  northern  coast  of  Java  and  the  west- 
em  parts  of  India.  A  strong  current  sets  through  this 
strait,  but  it  varies  in  its  direction  with  the  east  and  vest 
monsoons.  The  first  of  these  begins  in  Aprii  or  Mayi  an^i 
lasts  till  the  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  October; 
and  the  west  monsoon  occurs  during  the  remaining  moniU 
of  the  year :  for  a  short  peijod  at  the  end  of  each  monsoon 
the  winds  are  variable.  Many  ships,  in  passing  through  the 
strait,  stop  at  the  port  of  Anjer  to  take  m  water.  This  cir- 
cunutance,  and  the  facility  of  communication  which  itoStrs 
with  the  opposite  coast  of  Sumatra,  have  induced  the  Dutch 
to  form  an  establishment  at  Anjer :  it  is  besides  usual  for 
vessels  bound  from  ports  in  Europe  to  Batavia  to  put  into 
this  port  in  order  to  land  their  despatches,  which  are  con- 
veyed by  land  to  the  capital  in  a  shorter  time  than  ships 
can  get  round  to  the  northern  coast 

The  district  contains  983. villages;  and  in  1815,  when  i 
census  was  taken  by  the  English  government,  had  a  popu- 
lation of  231,604  persons,  of  whom  628  were  Chinese :  sinte 
the  time  here  mentioned  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  said 
to  have  ^atly  increased :  the  area  of  the  district  is  342d 
square  miles. 

At  the  time  of  the  cession  of  his  kingdom  by  the  sultan 
to  the  English,  a  settlement  was  made  with  each  cultivator 
in  possession  of  lands,  as  to  the  amount  of  rent  wbicb  he 
should  pay  to  the  government ;  and  the  same  pinciple  wai 
used  in  this  arrangement  as  that  on  which  the  Ryotwon* 
settlements  have  been  made  in  India.  When  the  island 
was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  in  1817,  a  stipukiioB  was  madi 
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for  the  observance  of  this  settlement  It  is  doubtless  oytdng 
to  this  circumstance  that  the  district  has  since  been  6on- 
fitantly  improving.  The  cultivators  bein^  sure  of  enjoying 
a  certain  portion  of  their  produce,  their  industry  has  been 
stimulated,  Lirger  tracts  of  land  have  been  brought  under 
cultivation,  and  by  this  means*  in  conjunction  with  the  con- 
stantly-increasing population,  the  land  revenue  of  the  dis- 
trict, which  in  1 818  was  121,750  guilders  (1 1.070/.  sterling), 
was  increased  in  1822  to  186,761  guilders  (16,980/.  sterling), 
and  has  siaee  been  still  further  augmented. 

The  cultivation  of  rice  forms  the  principal  occupation  of 
tlie  district.  Next  in  importance  to  tnis  is  the  breeaing  and 
rearing  of  cattle.  The  buffaloes  of  Bantam  are  of  great  size 
and  strength,  and  are  used  for  purposes  of  draught  and  tillage, 
as  well  as  for  food.  Large  flocks  of  goats  are  likewise  reared 
in  the  district,  and  find  a  ready  market  at  Batavia,  where 
the  Malay  inhabitants  prefer  their  flesh  to  that  of  sheep. 

Coar&e  cotton  cloths  and  a  kind  of  ginghams  are  made 
in  this  district,  which  are  in  much  rf  quest  among  the  natives 
of  the  island  generally,  and  form  an  important  object  of 
inland  commerce.  Great  numbers  of  cane  and  bamboo 
mats  are  likewise  made  and  exported  to  different  places  in 
the  eastern  archipelago  and  to  Europe. 

The  coasts  and  their  neighbourhood  are,  for  the  most 
part,  level;  but  inland  the  country  is  mountainous,  and 
tvery where  exhibits  marks  of  fertility,  the  mountains  being 
covered  with  the  finest  verdure  to  their  summits. 

(Stavorinus's  Voyages;  lR.aif^es  a  History  of  Java ;  Craw- 
furd's  Indian  Archipelago;  Count  Hogendorp's  Coup  d'CEil 
t>ur  I'hle  de  Java,  Brusselles,  1830.) 

BANTAM,  a  city  of  Ja^'a,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay 
on  the  northern  coast  of  that  island,  about  fifleen  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  and  sixtv-one 
miles  west  of  Batavia.  A  small  river  runs  through  the 
town ;  and  two  others  wash  its  walls.  This  place  was  first 
visited  by  the  Portuguese,  in  1511.  At  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  a  great  trade  was  carried  on 
at  Bantam,  with  Arabia,  Hindustan,  and  Chinat  in  pepper, 
which  is  the  chief  produce  of  the  country.  Of  this  trade 
the  Portuguese  enjoyed  a  monopoly,  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Dutch,  in  1595,  when,  having  assisted  the  Sultan  in 
expelling  the  Portugese,  they  obtained  permission  to 
build  a  fort,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  controlling  the 
whole  of  the  pepper  trade :  even  the  king  himself,  though 
permitted  to  retain  the  show  of  sovereignty  and  keep  up 
a  body  of  native  troops,  with  some  small  armed  vessels, 
found  himself  a  prisoner  in  their  hands.  His  subjects 
boint;  obliged  to  sell  him,  at  a  low  rate,  all  the  pepper 
which  they  raised,  the  Dutch  bound  him  down  by  con- 
tract to  deliver  it  to  them  at  a  small  advance,  ana  much 
under  the  marketable  value.  In  1602  the  English,  who 
hid  arrived  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  preceding,  esta- 
blished a  factoiy  at  Bantam,  but  found  all  their  commercial 
attempts  obstructed  by  the  Dutch.  In  July,  1619,  it  was 
uurcod  between  the  two  nations,  by  treaty,  that  the  pepper 
trade  should  be  eoually  divided  between  them :  a  compact 
which  was  never  mlfilled  by  the  Dutch,  whose  naval  force 
^ove  them  so  great  an  advantage  in  these  seas.  After  a 
series  of  annoyanoes,  they  entirely  expelled  the  English, 
and  built  a  strong  fort,  called  Fort  Spielwick,  completely 
commanding  the  town,  where  they  remained  without  a  rival. 

Bantam  was  the  great  rendezvous  for  European  shipping, 
and  became  the  mart  whence  not  only  penper,  but  other 
spices,  were  distributed  over  the  world,  r'^A  toe  town  conse- 
quently flourished  greatly.  But  the  Dutch  bavins  trans- 
ferred their  seat  of  government  to  Batavia,  %he  place  was 
reduced  lo  ^  poor  remnant  of  its  former  opulence  and 
importance.  Other  circumstances  likewise  contributed  to 
its  decline :  the  coral  knowls  increased  so  that  the  port  was 
no  longer  aocessible  to  large  vessels,  and  the  bay  itself 
became  choked  up  from  the  deposition  of  its  rivers,  which 
prevented  any  lanmng,  except  in  small  canoes.  A  dreadful 
fire  also  broke  oat,  and  destroyed  most  of  the  houses,  which 
have  never  since  been  rebuilt. 

The  Dutch  always  maintained  a  garrison  in  the  fort, 
whiclt,  after  the  fall  of  Batavia,  in  1 81 1,  surrendered  without 
re.<isUoce.  It  was  restored  to  Holland  in  1816  under  the 
arrangements  consequent  on  the  peace  of  1814.  A  part  of 
Sumatra  belonged  to  die  dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Bantam, 
who  joined  the  temporal  with  the  spiritual  power. 

The  bay  of  Bantam  is  extensive,  but  full  of  islands  and 
shoals.  The  tides  rise  between  five  and  six  feet«  The  city 
he^  in  e**  2t  S.lat.,  lOG**  ^  £•  long. 


(See  Mandelslo's  Travels ;   Rafiles*s  Bisiory  of  Java  ; 
Staunton*s  Embassy  to  China;  Cook's  Voyages;  Craw 
fVird*s  Historv  qf  Indian  Archipelago,  and  others.) 

BANTRV,  a  market  and  post-town  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  in  Ireland,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  extensive  bay 
which  takes  its  name  troxa  it.  Bantry  is  in  the  parish  of 
Kilmacomogue,  in  the  barony  of  Bantry.  Formerly  it 
was  called  the  Old  Town,  and  also  Ballygobbin,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  New  Town,  which  was  built  by  Ireton, 
the  fViend  and  associate  of  Cromwell.  Here  Ireton  erected 
a  fortification,  but  when  it  went  to  decay  the  new  town 
was  entirely  forsaken  for  the  old.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  Bantry  was  a  town  of  some  importance. 
It  had  a  prosperous^  pilchard  fishery,  considerable  quan- 
tities of  which  fish  were  annually  sent  to  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal.  t)ermot  O'Sullivan  Beare  founded  a  Franciscan 
friary  here  in  1460,  but  all  traces  of  the  building  have 
disappeared.  There  is  a  school  at  Bantry,  to  which  the 
commissioners  for  administering  the  fUnds  granted  by 
parliament  for  the  education  orthe  poor  in  Ireland  have 
afforded  assistance.  This  school  has  250  scholars.  Part  of 
the  French  fleet  having  arrived  in  the  adjoining  bay  in 
1796,  fortifications  were  soon  after  erected  in  Bantry,  to  pre- 
vent a  future  surprise.    It  contains  a  population  of  4275. 

(Smith's  History  of  Cork;  Carlisle's  Topographical 
Dictionary  of  Ireland;  Seward's  Topographical  Hibemia  ; 
Dr.  Beaufort's  Memoir  qf  a  Map  of  Ireland;  Popular 
tioh  Reports,) 

BANTRY  BAY  is  a  deep  inlet  on  the  S.W.  coast  of 
Ireland,  between  Mizen  Head  and  Dursey  Island,  in  the 
county  of  Cork.  It  is  21  miles  in  length  and  5  broad,  safe 
and  commodious  for  ships  of  any  size,  and  free  from  dan- 
gerous rocks  and  shoals.  At  the  head  of  the  bay  are  two 
harbours.  One  on  the  south  side,  opposite  Bantry  town,  and 
within  Whiddy  Island,  is  called  Bantrv  Harbour,  which  is 
quite  landlocked,  and  perfectly  secure  from  all  winds.  The 
other  to  the  northward  is  called  Glen garif. Harbour:  it  is 
small,  and  the  entrance  narrow.  This  is  also  sheltered  by 
a  small  island,  but,  from  being  so  confined,  is  seldom  used 
by  any  other  than  coasting  vessels.  In  summer,  however, 
the  largest  ships  may  ride  in  safe^  outside  the  island. 

Near  the  entrance  of  Bantry  Bay,  on  the  north  shore, 
is  an  excellent  harbour,  large  and  well  sheltered,  with 
water  sufficiently  deep  for  the  largest  ships.  It  is  called 
Bear  Haven,  and  is  formed  by  Bear  Island,  on  each  side  of 
which  there  is  an  entrance,  and  good  anchorage  everywhere 
within  it,  though  the  best  is  00"  Balihakilly.  This  harbour 
is  well  adapted  for  the  rendezvous  of  a  Heet,  from  its  prox- 
imity to  the  sea,  being  easy  of  access,  and  affording  good 
room  and  shelter,  besides  which  refreshments  of  all  kinds 
may  readily  be  obtained.  Within  the  headlands  of  Bantry 
Bay  the  stream  of  tide  is  scarcely  sensible,  though  ofTMizen 
Head  the  ebb  which  runs  to  the  westward  flows  at  the  rutO' 
of  three  miles  and  a  half  an  hour.  The  depth  of  water  at 
the  entrance  is  about  40  fathoms,  shoaling  gradually  to- 
wards the  head  of  the  bay.  The  coast  around  the  hay  ia 
for  the  most  part  rocky  and  high.  Near  the  entrance  of 
Bantry  Bay  there  was  an  engagement,  in  the  year  1689, 
between  the  French  fleet  which  brought  James  II.  to  Ire- 
land, and  the  British  fleet,  under  tne  command  of  Ad- 
miral Herbert.  The  latter  was  very  inferior  in  force,  but 
nevertheless  the  battle  lasted  several  hours,  when  the  French 
got  into  the  bay,  and  the  British  returned  to  England,  with 
very  inconsiderable  loss.  The  French  forces  which  con- 
templated an  invasion  of  Great  Britain  in  1796  fixed  on 
Bantry  Bay  as  the  place  of  lendezvous,  and  several  ships 
arrived  in  it  on  the  22d  of  December  that  year.  The  utmost 
alarm  was  created  throughout  the  country  by  the  circum- 
stance; but  General  Hoche,  the  commander-in-chief,  not 
having  arrived  with  the  rest  of  the  armament,  the  vessels 
that  had  anchored  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  disembark 
their  forces.  They  sailed  for  France  on  the  27th  of  the 
same  month.  The  scenery  of  the  bay  is  considered  the  most 
beautiful  and  strildng  in  the  United  Kingdom,  esnecially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Glengarif.  At  this  last  ^laoe  Lord 
Bantry  nas  an  elegant  seat.  About  seventeen  miles  neariy 
due  west  from  Bantry  is  the  great  cataract  of  Hungry  Hill, 
where  several  small  lakes  discharge  their  water  over  a 
precipice. 

(Norie's  British  Channel  Pilot ;  Smith's  ffistnrv  qf 
Cork;  Seward's  Topographical  Hibemia ;  Wilson's  A;«/- 
Chaise  Companion  to  Ireland;  Camden's  Britannia^ 
several  vdumes  of  TraveUt  ^cJi 
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BANXRINOf  the  Sumatran  name  of  a  small  arboreal 
animal,  discovered  by  the  late  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  which 
is  intermediate  in  its  nature  and  habits  between  the  shreMrs 
and  squirrels.    [See  Tupaia.] 

BANYAN  TREE.    [See  Ficus.] 

BANYUWANGY,  or  BANJOUWAN^aUI.  one  of  the 
nineteen  provinces  or  districts  into  which  the  island  of  Java 
has  been  divided  by  its  Dutch  possessorst  is  situated  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  part  of  its  coast  forming  the 
western  shore  of  the  Straits  of  Bally.  The  district  Ues  be- 
tween 8®  and  9°  S.  lat.,  and  114°  and  115**  E.  long.  The 
town,  which  is  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  district,  is 
at  the  eastern  extremity,  on  the  Straits  of  Bally,  in  8°  7'  S. 
lat.,  and  1 14?  1 5'  E.  Ion;;.,  and  is  about  550  English  miles 
E.S.E.  from  Batavia.  The  town  is  populous,  and  is  a  mili- 
tary post  of  some  importance,  in  consequence  of  the  many 
pirates  by  whom  the  straits  and  neighbouring  seas  are  in- 
fested. The  district  contains  a  volcanic  mountain  named 
Goonong  Marapi,  of  great  height.  Banyuwangy  has  a  bad 
character  in  regard  to  healthmess.  The  district  is  covered 
with  immense  forests,  which  are  the  haunts  of  a  great 
number  of  tigers.  t.This  is  the  least  populous  part  of  Java, 
and  contributes  but  little  to  the  colonial  revenue. 

In  1815,  when  Java  was  in  the  possession  of  England,  a 
census  was  taken,  from  which  it  appeared  that  this  district, 
which  contains  1,274  square  miles,  nad  no  more  than  8,873 
inhabitants,  of  whom  319  were  Chinese. 

The  district  yields  the  usual  produce  of  Java.  The  coffee- 
gardens  which  it  contains  are,  for  the  most  part,  cultivated 
by  criminals,  who  are  banished  by  sentences  of  the  Dutch 
tribunals  from  different  parts  of  the  island  to  this  its  eastern 
extremity,  where  they  are  forced  to  labour  for  the  profit  of 
the  government.  From  an  article  which  was  inserted  in 
the  Java  Gazette  in  April,  1828,  it  appeared  that  the  go- 
vernment was  at  that  time  desirous  of  establishing  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  nutmeg  and  the  clove  in  Ban3ruwangy,  where 
the  climate  greatly  resembles  that  of  the  Molucca  Islands : 
it  is  not  kno\^  whether  this  design  has  been  carried  into 
effect.  An  attempt  was  made  two  ^ears  earlier  to  bring 
the  vine  into  cultivation ;  and  it  has  smce  formed  one  of  the 
conditions  upon  which  leases  have  been  granted  to  European 
settlers,  that  they  shall  appropriate  a  certain  proportion  of 
their  land  to  this  object,  in  furtherance  of  which  young 
plants  and  cuttings  of  the  vine  have  been  brought  by  the 
government  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  from  Japan. 
It  does  not  appear  that  they  have  yet  been  successful  in 
producing  any  wine.  For  a  very  long  period  the  Chinese 
settlers  have  cultivated  vines  with  great  care  in  this  and 
other  parts  of  Java,  but  hitherto  the  produce  has  only  been 
converted  into  raisins,  which  are  consumed  on  the  island. 

The  volcanoes  of  Java  all  afford  sulphur.  The  most  abun- 
dant supply  is  obtained  from  the  Goonong  Marapi  mountain, 
and  the  purity  of  the  mineral  which  it  yields  is  said  to  be 
such  as  to  render  it  fit  for  use  without  anv  refining  process. 
The  country  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  moun- 
tain just  named  is  uninhabited. 

CRailles's  History  of  Java;  Crawfurd's  Indian  Archi- 
pelago ;  Count  Hogendorp's  Coup  dCEil  ntr  lisle  de 
Java.) 

BA'OBAB.    [See  AoANS^r^iA.] 

BAPAUME,  a  town  in  France  in  the  depariment  of 
Pas  de  Calais  {Strait  of  Calais) ^  arrondissement  of  Arras, 
on  the  road  from  Paris  through  Peronne  to  Arras.  It  is 
94  miles  N.N.E.  of  Paris,  and  about  14  S.  by  £.  of  Arras, 
50°  6'  N.  lat.,  2°  52'  E.  long.  The  town  is  situated  in  a  dis- 
trict very  ill  supplied  with  water,  being  on  the  ridge  which 
separates  the  basin  of  the  Schelde  fh)m  that  of  the  Somme. 
It  is  not  a  very  antient  place.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century  it  was  a  mere  castle,  which  gave  shelter  to 
a  band  of  robbers ;  but  upon  the  extermination  of  these,  a 
population  gradually  assembled  round  the  castle,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  (1325  or  1335),  Eudes, 
Duke  of  Burgundy  and  Count  of  Artois,  raised  it  to  the 
rank  of  a  town,  and  inclosed  it  within  walls.  The  Emperor 
Charles  V.  afterwards  strengthened  it,  to  render  it  a  check 
to  the  fortress  of  Peronne,  which  was  then  the  bulwark  of 
Picardy.  In  1641  it  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  the* 
French,  to  whom  it  was  also  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees  in  1659. 

Qapaume  is  still  fortified.  It  is  entered  by  two  principal 
gates  on  directly  opposite  sides  of  the  town.  The  interior 
is  regularly  built,  ana  has  two  places,  or  squares.  The  town 
seems  to  have  been  of  somewhat  more  importance  formerly 


than  at  present*  In  1762  there  were '  not  more  than  four 
or  five  cnurches,'  and  a  population  of  4506  persoDB  in  the 
parish;  in  1604  there  was  only  one  '  parisn  church'  (tlie 
others  were  probably  attached  to  the  different  religious 
houses,  and  were  suppressed  with  them  at  the  revolution;, 
and  a  population  of  3492.  In  1832  the  population  of  the 
commune  was  reduced  still  further,  viz.,  to  3195,  of  whom 
3071  were  in  the  town  itself.  There  is  an  hospital.  The 
town,  owing  to  its  situation,  was  verv  ill  supplied  withvatcr 
till  the  year  1721,  when  M.  le  Feullon,  chief  engineer  of 
Bapaume,  found  water  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  and 
succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  elevated  site  of  the  town,  in  con- 
veying it  thither.  There  is  now  a  fountain  of  good  water 
in  the  midst  of  the  place,  opposite  the  town-house.  This 
fountain  was,  in  1723,  ornamented  with  a  statue  of  Louis 
XV.,  then  ahoy  of  thirteen. 

The  manufactures  of  Bapaume  consist  of  linen  cloth  and 
coarse  lawn.  Oil  is  made  here.  (Expilly,  Dietionnaire  des 
Gaules  ei  de  la  France^n%2'y  DicHonnaire  Universel  ds 
la  France,  1804-5.) 

BAPTA,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  the  order  Lepidop- 
tera,  and  family  Geometridee.  The  species  of  this  genus 
are  among  the  thin-bodied  day-flying  moths.  Mr.  Stephens, 
in  his  Illustrations  of  British  Entomology,  confines  this 
genus  to  two  species :  Bapta  bimaculata  (the  white  pinion- 
spotted),  which  is  of  a  beautiful  white  colour,  and  has  two 
brown  spots  on  the  front  edge  of  each  of  the  anterior  wings ; 
and  Bapta  punctata  (the  clouded  silver).  This  diflers  fium 
the  first  principally  in  having  the  tips  of  the  anterior  wings 
clouded  with  brown.  Both  species  are  occasionally  met  with 
in  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

BAPTISM  (the  English  form  of  the  Greek  word  fiaimfffik. 
baptismos),  a  well  known  rite  or  ordinance  of  Christianity; 
one  of  the  two  sacraments  of  the  English  Reformed  Cburcb. 

When  baptism,  as  a  reli^ous  rite,  was  first  practised,  is  a 
question  on  which  the  opinions  of  the  learned  nave  been  di- 
vided. It  is  pretty  generally  admitted,  that  if  any  trace  of 
it  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  religious  usages  of  any  people 
before  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and  his  forerunner  John,  it  is 
among  the  Jews ;  and  some  early  Jewish  writers,  whose 
testimony  on  such  a  subject  is  worthy  of  some  reeard,  speak 
of  it  as  a  custom  of  their  nation  from  very  antient  times, 
and  as  having  been  always  an  accompaniment  of  circum- 
cision, whether  of  infants  or  when  a  proselyte  was  made.  To 
this  it  is  replied,  that  the  Hebrew  writings  whidi  are  ealleii 
the  Old  Testament,  by  far  the  most  antient  and  authorita- 
tive monuments  which  we  possess  of  the  early  religious  usat^cs 
of  that  nation,  contain  no  trace  whatever  of  any  rite  wbtrh 
resembles  the  baptism  of  John  and  of  the  founder  of  Ciiris- 
tianity.  In  their  religious  code  ablutions  are  undoubtedly 
prescribed  in  certain  cases,  but  there  is  no  analogy  between 
those  cases  and  the  cases  in  which  the  Christian  rite  of 
baptism  is  performed ;  vjnt  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  tliose  ablutions,  which  were  supposed  to  wash  away 
impurities,  might  suggest  the  idea  of  baptism*  with  wbkb 
has  always  b^n  connected,  in  some  degree,  the  notiou  of 
the  washing  away  of  moral  impurity. 

We  possess,  however,  the  most  authentic  and  satisfactory 
information,  that  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  there  appeared  in 
the  wild  country,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Jordan,  a  pro- 
phet whose  name  was  John,  who  called  upon  the  people 
of  Judeea  to  adopt  stricter  rules  of  life,  to  expect  the  im- 
mediate coming  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  to  renent. 
Great  multitudes  attended  the  preac^ng  of  John.  Mo^t 
of  those  who  heard  him  received  him  as  a  prophet  sent  of 
€rod.  He  required  of  those  who  became  his  disciples  that 
they  should  be  baptized.  This  was  done  in  the  river,  ad 
the  meaning  of  the  rite  seems,  in  this  case,  to  have  been 
two-fold:  1.  Repentance,  or  renouncing  former  opinii)n» 
and  practices ;  and,  2.  Proselytism,  or  the  taking  John  lo 
be  their  general  spiritual  or  religious  guide  and  aulbority. 
On  account  of  his  reouiring  his  proselytes  to  submit  to  thb 
rite,  the  name  of  the  Baptist  was  given  him. 

The  part  which  John  sustains  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity is  subordinate  to  that  of  a  more  sacred  charactir. 
and  we  hear  little  afterwards  of  any  sect,  or  comrounii). 
or  church,  held  together  by  a  common  reverence  for 
the  name  of  John,  and  the  individuals  of  it  baptized  into 
that  name.  Among  those  who  acknowledged  Jobn  as  a 
divine  prophet,  and  received  baptism  at  bis  hands  «a^ 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  long-expeeted  Messiah,  at  \vboM» 
baptism  there  was  a  supernatural  appearance  in  the  uir. 
and  a  voice  heard,  which  declared  him  to  be  the  'belu\<^ 
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F)  m  of  God,  in  whom  he  was  well  pleased.  John  also  bore  I 
Ijis  testimony  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  Jesus,  under 
the  especial  direction  and  with  the  peculiar  assistance  of  the 
JAoii  High,  founded  that  great  cnurch  or  community  in 
which  so  large  a  portion  of  the  human  race  are  now  com- 
prnbended,  and  appointed  that  admission  into  this  church 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  rite  of  baptism. 

It  is  remarkable  that  he  did  not  himself  baptize.  But 
while  he  was  himself  employed  in  diffusing  that  new  and 
tiered  truth  which  he  came  to  communicate,  and  in  theper- 
furmance  of  those  miracles  by  which  his  claim  to  be  a  divine 
teacher  was  established,  his  apostles  and  others  of  his  more 
eminent  disciples  did  baptize,  and  many  flocked  to  their 
b.iplism.  (John  iv.  1,  2.)  This  was  done  under  the  eye 
r.n(l  with  the  concurrence  of  their  master,  but  after  his  re- 
surrection he  gave  a  more  direct  sanction  to  the  practice, 
nnd  in  fact  established  the  rite  as  a  perpetual  ordinance  in 
l.is  relij^ion,  saying  to  his  apostles — '  do  ye  therefore  and 
tiach  all  nations,  baptizing  tnem  in  die  name  of  the  Father, 
qikI  of  the  Son,  ana  of  the  Holy  Gnost,  teaching  them  to 
u^verve  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you.* 
(Matt,  xxviii.  1 9.) 

The  apostles  acted  according  to  this  injunction.  The  Ian- 
jrin^e  of  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  to  the  Jews  at 
Jerusalem  was  this:—'  Repent  and  be  baptized  every  one 
of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins: 
vvhea  they  that  gladly  received  his  word  were  baptized*  t9 
ihc  number  of  three  thousand.*  (Acts  ii.  38,  41.)  In  the 
ei<;hth  chapter  of  the  Acts  we  have  an  account  of  two  re- 
markable baptisms  by  Philip ;  and  in  the  same  book  are  so 
tnany  accounts  of  the  performance  of  this  rite  when  there 
was  a  profession  made  of  belief  in  Christ,  and  there  are  at 
tio samo  time  so  many  allusions  to  the  practice  in  the  apos- 
tolic epistles,  that  there  is  no  room  for  aoubt  that  it  was  re- 
rriided  by  the  apostles  and  first  Christians  as  an  instituted 
^nl.riance  of  the  Christian  church.  The  meaning  of  Chris- 
(ijM  baptism  differed  little,  if  at  all,  froiii  the  baptism  of 
Juhn.    It  implied  repentance,  and  faith  in  Christ. 

The  washing  was  no  inapt  symbol  of  this  change.  When 
f'..n:i]ly  administered  by  some  officer  of  the  Christian 
C  imrch,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  Christian  assembly,  it  was 
''■\  outward  and  visible  sign  that  the  convert  took  upon 
himself  the  profession  of  Christianity.  It  was  an  intelligible 
ai-t  .ibout  which  there  could  afterwards  be  no  dispute.  The 
('  >nvert  might  relapse ;  but  if  he  had  once  been  baptized, 
t^.ore  was  once  a  time  when  he  had  professed  himself  a 
Christian,  and  when  he  had  given  a  solemn  pledge  that  he 
put  away  his  Heathen  or  Jewish  opinions  and  practices, 
und  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith.  On  the 
('t!icr  hand,  the  performance  of  the  rite  by  an  apostle,  or  by 
1  person  commissioned  by  the  apostles,  or  by  any  other  per- 
£  »i  who  was  himself  a  Christian,  and  who  professed  that  he 
\uLs  performing  the  rite  as  a  Christian  ordinance,  and  in 
<VM»(lience  to  the  command  of  Christ,  was  an  assurance  to 
the  person  baptized  that  he  was  received  into  the  Christian 
diurch,  that  he  was  henceforth  to  be  acknowledged  bv  the 
\Ui  tic  Christian  community  as  one  of  themselves,  and  was 
l>oeome  entitled  to  all  the  blessings  and  advantages  which 
•ittend  those  who  are  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.  Our  parish 
riX'istcrs  are  not  of  births  but  of  baptisms,  and  they  are  the 
authoritative  records  of  the  admission,  by  this  rite,  of  persons 
into  the  Christian  Church. 

Different  opinions  are  entertained  of  the  amount  of  the 
•  lvant;igcs  wnich  ensue  on  the  performance  of  this  rite. 
•^  'me  rerrard  it  as  not  of  itself  bringing  with  it  any  advan- 
t'u'«*s,  but  as  being  merely  initiatory,  and  consider  that  the 
alvantagcs  of  a  profession  of  Christianity  spring  from  other 
s  >\\TCQ6  within  the  profession  itself.  Some  regard  it  as  in  itself 
:u)  actual  washing  away  of  all  former  sins,  and,  in  the  case 
nf  infants,  of  their  participation  in  the  guilt  of  Adam ;  and 
undor  this  impression,  we  find  that,  in  the  early  a^es  of  the 
<>'hurrh,  there  were  those  who  deferred  submitting  to  the 
f ite  till  near  the  close  of  their  lives,  that  the  guilt  of  a  whole 
Iiie  might  thus  be  washed  away.  Others  have  taken  their 
stand  on  the  declaration  of  the  apostle  (Acts  ii.  38),  that 
those  who  were  baptized  should  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ohost,  and  imagine  that  there  is  now  some  effusion  of  the 
Spirit  on  the  person  baptized.  Some  attribute  to  this  rite 
vhat  is  called  an  immortalizing  efficacy,  so  that  by  baptism 
alone  a  person  becomes  entitled  to  that  immortality  whwh 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  revealed ;  and  others,  again,  regard  bap- 
tism and  regeneration  as  correlative.  These  opinions  have 
all  given  occasion  to  controversies  in  the  Church, 


Tlie  manner  m  which  it  was  performed  appears  to  ha\*» 
been  at  first  by  complete  immersion.  John  baptized  in  the 
Jordan ;  and  in  another  place  (John  iii.  23)  it  is  said  that 
he  baptized  in  Enon,  near  to  Salim,  because  there  was  much 
water  there.  The  Ethiopian  eunuch  went  down  into  the 
water  to  receive  baptism  from  Philip.  The  words  baptism^ 
and  to  baptize,  are  Greek  terms,  which  iinply*  in  their 
ordinary  acceptation,  uxuhing,  or  dipping.  The  question, 
however,  is  not  whether  entire  immersion  were  the  prac- 
tice in  the  primitive  church,  but  whether  it  was  regarded  as 
so  essentially  a  part  of  the  ordinance  that  there  could  be 
no  baptism  without  it;  and  against  that  opinion  it  is 
argued,  that  this  is  nowhere  declared  in  the  Christian 
Scriptures;  that  a  partial  washing  is,  as  a  symbol,  or 
an  mitiatory  rite,  as  efficient  as  an  entire  immersion ; 
tliat  there  is  no  evidence  that  entire  immersion  was  in  all 
cases  demanded  by  the  apostles ;  that  we  can  hardly  con- 
ceive that  the  three  thousand  converts  who  were  baptized 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  received  the  rite  at  Jerusalem  by 
immersion ;  that  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of 
baptism  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  xvi.  33),  the 
jailer  and  his  family  were  baptized  by  St.  Paul  in  the  night 
immediately  after  they  had  made  the  profession  of  their 
faith,  when  it  is  improbable  that  the  means  were  at  hand 
for  entire  immersion ;  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  apostles  would  have  decUned  to  communicate  tlic  ad- 
Tantages  of  Christianity  where  they  perceived  faith  and  re- 
pentance, though  the  party  were  in  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  impossible,  or  at  least  extremely  inconvenient,  to  per- 
form the  rite  in  the  usual  manner;  whence  it  is  inferred 
that  entire  immersion  is  not  essential  to  the  ordinance. 

The  words  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  performance  of 
this  rite  are  thought,  by  most  persons,  to  be  prescribed  by 
Jesus  Christ  himself: — '  Baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  >md  of  the  Holy  Ghost.*  These 
words  have  been  adopted  as  the  formula  by,  it  is  believed, 
every  church ;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  we  do  not  find  these 
words  to  have  been  used  as  a  baptismal  formula  in  anv  of 
the  baptisms  of  which  we  have  an  account  in  the  l)ook  of 
Acts ;  and  in  the  account  of  some  of  them  it  is  expressly  said 
that  the  parties  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  (See 
Acts  ii.  38,  and  xix.  5.)  It  would  seem,  from  the  manner 
in  which  St.  Paul  writes  to  the  Corinthians  (1  Ep.  i.  1  U\7U 
as  if  there  were  at  that  time  some  danger  lest  eminent 
Christians  should  be  ambitious  of  having  baptisms  in  their 
own  names. 

The  opinions  of  the  Christian  world  have  been  much 
divided  with  respect  to  the  time  of  life  at  which  it  is  proper 
to  administer  the  ordinance.  When  Christianity  addresses 
herself  to  the  unconverted,  the  proper  time  evidently*  is  when- 
ever the  faith  and  repentance  necessary  are  perceived  to  be 
complete ;  but  the  question  relates  to  the  case  of  nations 
which  are  already  Christianized,  and  it  properly  assumes 
this  form : — Shall  the  performance  of  the  rite  be  delayed 
till  the  offspring  of  Christian  parents  are  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced in  religious  knowledge  to  have  the  faith,  and,  if  need 
be,  the  repentance  of  the  convert?  or  shall  those  who  are 
born  in  Cnristian  households,  and  for  whom  there  is  the 
serious  intention  entertained  by  those  who  are  their  natural 
protectors  to  bring  them  up  in  the  faith  and  knowle<1go 
of  the  Christian,  be  devoted  early  by  their  protectors  to 
the  faith  of  Christ,  and  admitted,  in  their  still  unconscious* 
state,  to  whatever  advantages  may  be  supposed  attend  the 
performance  of  this  rite  ?  Without  entering  at  large  into 
the  controversy  which  has  been  raised  on  this  point,  we  ma]^ 
observe  that,  on  the  one  hand,  any  profession  of  &ith  or  re- 
pentance can  onlv  be  made  by  persons  of  some  maturity  of 
judgment,  and  that  therefore  the  ordinance  seems  better 
adapted  to  the  case  of  persons  who  have  attained  to  those 
years  in  which  it  may  be  expected  that  there  is  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  evidence  by  which  the  divine  commis- 
sion of  our  Sanour  is  proved,  some  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  doctrine  taught  by  him,  and  some  real  sense  of  the 
advantages  which  attena  the  true  believers  in  Christ.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  alleged  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
New  Testament  which  relates  to  the  baptism  of  the  offsprinj^ 
of  parents  themselves  Christian,  but  only  to  the  baptism  of 
converted  persons,  leaving  us  without  an  authoritative  di- 
rection in  the  case ;  that  it  was  natural  for  the  fint  converts* 
who  were  Jews,  to  infer  an  analogy  between  this  rite  and 
the  initiatory  rite  of  Judaism,  which,  by  the  divine  command, 
was  to  be  performed  in  infancy,  and  which  brought  the  per- 
son who  received  it  within  the  scope  of  the  promises  to 
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ilhraham  and  his  seed,  as  baptism  did  witkin  tbe  scope  of 
the  promises  to  believers  in  Christ ;  that  wo  read  in  the 
Si-riptures  of  whole  households  being  baptised  at  once ;  that 
infant-baptism  certainly  did  prevail  in  the  Church  at  a  very 
early  period ;  that  it  has  been  received  by  the  authorities  in 
the  Roman  Church,  and  in  the  Churches  of  England  and  of 
Scotland,  and  otiier  Protestant  Churches ;  and,  lastly,  that 
among  those  who  attribute  a  savinir  efficacy  in  any  form  to 
the  ordinance,  it  is  to  be  supposed  niat  a  parent  would  think 
himself  criminal  if  he  neglected  to  obtain  this  blessing  for  his 
child  at  the  earliest  period  possible ;  and  among  those  who 
regard  it  as  but  initiatory,  that  there  is  a  propriety  in  Christian 
pai*ents  presenting  their  offspring  newly-born  in  a  Christian 
temple,  and  pledging  themselves  to  a  Christian  minister, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  Christian  congregation,  that  thev 
will  bring  it  up  in  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  God  through 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ 

The  Quakers  and  some  other  Christians  contend  against 
the  perpetuity  of  the  ordinance.  They  say  that  it  was  in- 
tended only  for  the  apostolic  age,  or,  at  most,  only  for  per- 
sons of  mature  age  who  have  been  converted  fh)m  Hea- 
thenism or  Judaism.  Against  this  opinion  there  is  the 
constant  practice  of  the  Church.  We  find  at  the  very  close 
6f  the  Scripture  history  the  apostles  and  other  Christians 
proceeding  with  their  baptisms ;  and  at  the  very  beginning 
of  that  history  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  which  is  to  be 
collected  from  writers  whose  works  are  not  in  the  Niew  Tes- 
tament, we  find  the  ordinance  in  use  among  believers.  The 
inference  drawn  fVom  this  is,  that  the  words  of  our  Lord,  by 
which  he  instituted  the  ordinance,  were  understood  by  his 
apostles  to  mean,  that  all  persons  should  be  admitted  into 
his  Church  by  this  rite,  and  that  they  transmitted  this  sense 
of  them  to  those  who  afterwards  were  the  teachers  in  the 
Church. 

When  baptism  was  received  as  a  permanent  ordinance  of 
-the  Christian  Church,  suitable  places  were  provided,  called 
baptisteries,  which,  in  some  instances,  preceded  churches, 
and  were,  in  fhct,  the  point  about  which  other  edifices  arose, 
forming  an  entire  church.  Of  these  baptisteries,  it  is  be- 
lieved, none  remain  in  England;  but  in  many  of  the 
larger  churches  of  England,  a  portion  of  the  building  is  set 
apart  for  the  performance  of  this  rite,  and  contains  the  /on/, 
so  called  from  fonst  a  fountain,  perhaps  in  reference  to 
the  original  baptisteries,  the  springs  or  running  streams  of 
Iho  East,  or  as  the  Spring  of  that  water  which  was  supposed 
to  be  life-giving.  The  maintenance  of  a  font  in  the  church 
for  baptism  is  enjoined  on  every  parish.  The  old  fonts  of 
England  have  capacious  basins,  large  enough  to  receive  the 
entire  body  of  the  infant.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  English 
Church,  from  the  beginning,  to  immerse  the  whole  body. 
(See  Fuller's  Church  History ,  p.  109.)  Tyndale,  writing  at 
the  eve  of  the  Reformation,  speaks  of  it  as  the  general 
practice,  and  says  that  the  exceptions  were  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness, when  the  water  was  only  poured  on  the  head  of  the 
infant.  Dr.  John  Jones,  writing  in  1579  on  the  early  cul- 
ture of  children,  incidentally  notices  the  feet  that  some  of 
the  old  priests  of  that  time  were  accustomed  to  dip  the 
child  very  zealously  to  the  bottom  of  the  font.  A  few 
years  later  the  practice  ^as  giving  way,  and  the  custom  of 
sprinkling  only  becoming  general ;  for  Chappell,  Bishop  of 
Cork,  in  the  account  which  he  has  left  of  himself,  says  that 
he  was  dipped,  as  was  the  custom  in  the  parish  in  which 
he  was  bom.  He  was  born  in  Nottinghamshire,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  Since  then  the  baptism  of  infants  by 
immersion  has  been  almost  entirely  disused  in  England. 
[See  Font.] 

At  the  Reformation  it  was  intended  to  continue  an  antient 
practice  in  the  baptism  of  infants— the  trine  immersion : 
tknd  there  was  an  ordinance  for  the  purtoose  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  This  has  reference  to  the  three  persons  in  the 
Crodhead  named  in  administering  the  rite ;  and  when  per- 
funned  according  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  genuine 
antient  usage,  at  the  first  immersion  the  right  side  must  be 
downward,  at  the  second  the  left,  and  at  the  third  the  face. 
Instances  do  sometimes  occur  in  which  the  baptism  of  in- 
fants in  the  English  Church  is  thus  performed. 

It  has  always  been  an  object  with  the  authorities  in  the 
Church  of  England  to  enforce  the  attendance  at  the  public 
font  in  the  church.  Private  baptism  is  rather  connived  at 
than  allowed,  except  in  cases  in  which  there  is  sickness  or 
Imzard  of  hfe ;  nor  is  the  clergyman  in  these  cases  to  per- 
from  the  full  service,  but  only  so  much  as  may  be  needful, 
in  the  estimation  of  liimself  and  the  parents,  for  satisfaction 


that  the  child,  if  it  dies,  die  not  unbaptized.  The  friends  of 
the  infant  must  still  repair  to  the  church  for  the  compleiion 
of  the  ceremony.  A  mong  Dissenters  the  baptism  of  intanti 
has  been,  for  the  must  part,  performed  at  home. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  rite  should  be  per- 
formed by  a  clergyman.  The  Church  of  England  allows,  in 
certain  cases,  of  lay  baptism ;  and  it  was  on  this  allowance, 
in  a  great  measure,  that  Sir  John  NichoU  rested  the  ca^e 
in  his  judgment  pronounced  on  the  11th  of  December,  ISQ9, 
in  the  case  of  Kemp  and  Wickes,  clerk.  Articles  were 
offered  against  the  clergyman  for  refusing  to  inter  the  child 
of  two  of  his  parishioners  on  the  ground  that  it  had  not  been 
baptized.  It  was  proved  that  it  had  been  baptized  by  a  dis- 
senting minister.  Sir  John  NicholVs  judgment  was,  that 
the  baptism  was  so  far  sufficient,  and  that  the  clerg}'man  had 
acted  contrary  to  the  law.  Severe  remarks  have,  however, 
been  made  extra-judicially  on  this  determination. 

The  Church  requires  that  at  baptism  there  shall  be  «po»« 
sorst  from  spondeo,  to  promise,  or,  m  our  own  Saxon  tou^^ue, 
godfathers  nn^godmot?ier8,y9hoTi\edge  themselves  that  the 
infant  shall  be  brought  up  in  a  Christian  way.  They  are  tu 
be  not  less  than  three :  for  a  male  child  two  men  and  one 
woman ;  ibr  a  female  child  two  women  and  one  man.  Tbis 
practice  is  of  great  antiquity  in  the  Church.  It  is  suppo>e«l 
to  have  originated  in  times  of  persecution,  when  tbe  panr.ts 
might  be  hurried  away  to  death ;  and  it  secured  for  thv.r 
helpless  offspring  some  degree  of  attention  from  friends  of 
the  family,  who  thus  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  sa* 
that  the  ciiild  was  brought  up  in  the  knowledge  of  Cbrisluii 
truth.  Tile  reason  has  ceased,  but  the  practice  rciDLih^. 
Its  effect  is  to  introduce  one  other  social  tie  among  pri\ut' 
families  and  friends ;  and  persons  who  voluntarily  ur.dv  r- 
take  the  office  cannot  hold  themselves  absolutely  extuntl 
from  some  attention  to  the  religious  education  of  the  infani, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  death,  or  the  criminal  negli- 
gence, of  its  natural  protectors. 

Another  incident  to  baptism,  as  administered  in  tbe  Ed:- 
lish  Chuivh,  is  the  giving  a  name  to  the  child.  In  lb 
Christians  seem  to  have  followed  the  example  of  llie  Jews 
who  assigned  a  name  when  the  rite  of  circumcision  was 
performed.  The  name  thus  given  during  the  perform- 
ance of  one  of  the  sacraments  is  appropriately  called  tlv 
Christian  name.  The  surname,  or  name  of  addition,  ii 
not  on  this  occasion  mentioned ;  and  it  is  obser\able,  ih\ 
though  there  are  frequent  instances  of  the  change  of  ii:o 
surname  in  after  life,  the  instances  are  extremely  rare  of 
anv  change  in  the  Christian  name.  In  the  Catholic  Chun*):. 
indeed,  this  name  is  not  unfrequently  changed  by  nets,  u 
who  enter  holy  orders,  or  into  any  religious  society ;  but  tie 
English  Protestant  Church  seems  not  to  have  pointed  lut 
the  way  in  which  the  change  can  be  legally  effected,  tbougb 
some  have  maintained  that  it  may  be  changed  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  bishop,  if  solicited  by  the  party  at  tbe  time 
when  presenting  himself  for  confirmation. 

The  Church  of  England  retains  the  signing  the  in&at 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  as  a  token  that  it  is  hoped  it  ti!1 
become  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  one  of  tbe 
ceremonies  which  the  English  reformers  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  retain  ftrom  many  ceremonies  with  which  tbis  onli- 
nance  had  been  loaded  in  the  earlier  tim^s  of  the  Cburcb. 
These  additions  to  the  simplicity  of  the  ordinance  began  at  a 
very  early  period,  Tertullian,  a  Christian  writer,  who  flou- 
rished from  about  a.d.  194  to  a.d.  216,  says  (liat  it  was  then 
the  custom  to  give  the  baptized  person  milk  and  honey,  and 
that  he  abstained  from  washing  for  the  remainder  of  tbe 
day.  The  giving  of  salt,  the  touching  the  mouth  and  ear* 
with  saliva,  anointing,  the  imposition  of  hands,  and,  b^tlv, 
formal  exorcism,  were  by  degrees  introduced  into  tbe  ordi- 
nance ;  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  were  the  practice  of  the 
English  unreformed  Church.  The  sign  of  the  cross  was 
alone  retained ;  but  this  gave  great  offence  to  tbe  party  of 
reformers  called  Puritans,  who  would  have  brought  Uct 
everything  in  respect  of  religion  to  what  they  conceived  lt> 
be  the  precedent,  or  the  express  directions  of  Scripture, 

The  most  important  treatises  on  the  subject  of  baptism 
are.  The  History  of  Infant  Baptism,  by  William  Wall,  D.D.. 
1 705 ;  Reflections  on  Mr,  Wairs  History  of  Infant  Ba^ii% 
by  John  Gale,  D.D.,  1711;  Defence  of  the  History  o/Ufjitt 
Baptism  against  the  Reflections  of  Mr.  Gale  andoth^r^^l 
W.  Wall,  1720;  History  of  Baptism,  by  Robert  Robiason. 
1790. 

BAPTIST  (JOHN  BAPTIST  MONNOYERM** 
born  at  Dsle,  in  the  year  1635.     Ha  comowBceil  u» 
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studies  at  Antwerp,  irith  the  intention  of  becoming  an 
hi'jtorical  painter ;  but  growing  diffident  of  his  powers  in 
that  branch  of  art,  he  had  the  good  sense  to  relinquish  it» 
and  devote  himself  to  an  humbler  walk*  chiefly  the  repre- 
MMitation  of  fruit  and  flowers,  in  which  he  showed  great 
talent  and  acquired  high  reputation.  He  went  early  to 
IVis,  where  the  spirit  and  novelty  of  his  style  soon  attracted 
attention ;  and  he  was  engaged  to  ornament  the  palaces  of 
Vei>aiUes,  Meudon,  Marly,  and  Trianon.  He  was  elected 
into  the  Academy  in  1663.  At  the  inntation  of  Lord 
Montague,  then  English  ambassador  at  Paris,  he  accompa- 
niud  that  nobleman  to  England,  where  he  commenced  nis 
practice  by  decorating  Montague  House,  now  the  British 
Museum,  with  a  beautiful  series  of  embellishments.  He 
rodtinued  in  this  country  nearly  twenty  years,  enjoying 
uninterrupted  patronage ;  and  his  works  form  conspicuous 
grnaments  in  the  mansions  of  the  various  nobility  and 
gentry  by  whom  he  was  emnloyed.  There  is  at  Kensington 
Palace  a  looking-glass  whicn  he  embellished  with  earlands 
orHowers,  in  hi3  hapniest  manner,  for  Queen  Mary  11.,  who 
was  so  pleased  with  observing  the  progress  of  the  work,  that 
she  sat  by  during  nearly  the  whole  time  that  he  was 
en^af^ed  on  it 

Baptist  was  more  employed  in  omamentitig  halls,  stair- 
cnse^i,  and  the  interior  of  apartments,  than  in  painting 
detached  pictures.  The  boldness  and  vivacity  of  his  style 
are  admirably  adapted  to  that  sort  of  embellishment;  but 
e\en  in  bis  eaael-pictures  there  is  merit  enough  to  rank 
him  among  tho  most  eminent  practitioners  in  his  branch  of 
art.  His  compositions  of  flowers  are  like  the  accidental 
rumbinations  of  nature — varied,  fluctuating,  and  graceful ; 
his  execution  is  surpassingly  fluent  and  spirited ;  his  touch 
lirm  and  discriminating;  and  his  colouring  has  all  the 
l.>shoess  of  reality. 

Uaptiht  certainly  cannot  be  compared  with  Van  Huysum, 
Ru'hcl  Ruysch,  or  Mi^on,  in  depth  of  tone,  refinement  of 
touch,  or  exquisite  finishing ;  yet  he  has  left  some  works 
»liich  show  thai  he  might  have  acquired  considerable 
i-\<vllcnce  even  in  those  qualities  had  he  strenuously  di* 
rcvted  his  attention  to  them.  Six  drawings  which  he  exe« 
rntcd  for  the  Duke  of  Ormond  may  be  adduced  in  proof  of 
t.iii :  they  are  representations  of  Bast  Indian  biraa,  after 
nature,  painted  in  water-colours  on  vellum,  and  not  less  re- 
markable for  truth  and  expression  than  for  taste  and 
)i  hcacy  of  pencilling.  A  few  plates  are  extant  etched  bv 
Baptist,  after  his  own  designs :  the  subjects  are  vases  with 
ll'wers,  &c.,  and  are  executed  with  great  lightness  and 
tj'int. 

Baptist  died  in  1699,  aged  64.  He  left  a  son,  Anthony 
Monnoyer,  called  Young  Baptist,  who  practised  in  his  man- 
n  T.  hut  who,  although  by  no  means  destitute  of  talent,  fell 
tir  short  of  the  excellence  attained  by  his  father. 

BAPTIST,  JOHN  GASPAR.  was  a  native  of  Ant- 
^^tTp,  and  a  pupil  of  Boschaert.  He  came  to  England 
il  riu;;  tho  civil  wars,  and  sened  in  Lambert's  army ;  but 
»aer  the  restoration,  returned  to  his  original  profession,  and 
^^  as  much  employed  by  Sir  Peter  Lelv,  in  painting  his  dra- 
j<^ries  and  back-grounds ;  he  worked  occasionally  also  for 
knt'ller  and  Riley.  He  was  not  without  original  talent, 
tinl  made  designs  for  tapestries  which  ennce  considerable 
.«kill  in  drawing.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Charles  II.  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  by  this  artist.    He  died  in  1691. 

BAl^ISTERY,  an  antient  building,  in  which  Chris- 
tians performed  the  ceremony  of  baptism.  The  word  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  /3airrt<rr4pioi',  a  large  vase,  labrum, 
•  r  piscina  of  the  frigidarium  used  to  wash  in.  [See  Bath.] 
(PUn.  lib.  2,  ep.  17;  lib.  5,  ep.  6.)  It  was  called  by  the 
It)mans  baptisterium^  from  whence  is  derived  the  word 
baptistery,  a  place  in  which  the  ceremony  of  Christian 
inptism  was  performed.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  early 
Cbnstians  baptixed  for  a  long  time  after  the  primitive 
manner  which  was  practised  by  St.  John  (Matt.  iti.  6,  16). 
B j))ti!»teries  were  afterwards  erected  on  a  lar^e  scale,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  a  great  number  of  individuals. 

These  baptisteries  generally  stand  near  the  churches  to 
which  they  belong :  the  form  is,  for  the  most  part,  hexago- 
nal, although  some  are  circular ;  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  form  of  these  building  was  imitated  from  some 
apartment  in  a  Roman  bath.  [See  Bath,  and  the  plan  of  a 
R'>man  bath  discovered  at  Bologna,  cap.  vi.  of  Camcron*s 
^oman  Batha ;  and  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
near  Nocera,  formerly  a  Roman  bath.]  (See  the  vignette 
At  the  oommenoament  of  the  same  work.) 


The  most  celebrated  existing  baptisteries  are  those  of 
Rome,  Florence,  and  Pisa ;  the  most  antient  is  the  bap- 
tistery of  S.  Giovanni  in  Fonte,  near  the  church  of  S. 
Giovanni  Laterano,  at  Rome,  commonly  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  Constantino  the  Great.  The  plan  of  this  build- 
ing is  an  octagon,  with  a  small  portico  at  the  entrance ; 
the  interior  is  decorated  with  eight  most  beautiful  porphyry 
columns,  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  Rome.  These  columns, 
unequal  in  diameter,  support  an  architrave,  over  which  eight 
small  white  marble  columns  are  placed ;  above  this  second 
order  there  is  an  attic  decorated  with  pilasters,  and  this  is 
crowned  with  a  dome.  The  walls  are  adorned  with  frescos, 
consisting  of  subjects  from  the  Gospel  and  the  principal 
events  of  the  reign  of  Constantino.  In  the  centre  of  the 
building  there  is  an  octangular  basin,  three  feet  deep,  lined 
and  paved  with  marble.  A  modem  font  now  stands  in  the 
centre  of  this  basin,  raised  on  steps  of  marble.  The  dia- 
meter of  this  structure  is  about  seventy-five  feet  (according 
to  the  measurement  of  Nolli) ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
constructed  with  the  materials  of  other  buildings.  Eustace 
calls  this  structure  a  chapel,  and  informs  us  that  in  it '  only, 
and  upon  the  eves  of  Easter  and  Pentecost,  was  public  bap- 
tism administered  in  Rome ;  many  magnificent  ceremonies, 
which  occupied  the  whole  night,  accompanied  this  so- 
lemnity.*   (£ustace*6  Class,  Tour.,  vol.  i.  p.  337.) 

The  Baptistery  of  Florence,  which  is  also  octangular,  with 
a  diameter  of  about  one  hundred  feet,  according  to  the  plan 
in  a  work  entitled  Metropolitana  Fioreniina,  stands  op- 
posite to  the  principal  entrance  of  the  Cathedral.  The  date 
of  its  first  construction  is  unknown :  the  Florentines  pre- 
tend that  it  was  originally  a  temple  to  Mars.  In  the 
internal  arrangement,  sixteen  large  granite  columns  are 
employed  to  support  a  gallery,  which  is  carried  nearly  all 
round  the  interior ;  the  vaulting  is  decorated  with  mosaics, 
by  Andrea  Tafi,  the  scholar  of  Cimabuc ;  on  the  pavement 
is  a  large  circle  of  copper,  with  numerical  figures  and  signs 
of  the  zodiac  upon  it;  and  in  the  centre  of  this  stood 
originally  a  very  fine  octagonal  basin.  The  external  facades 
are  built  of  black  and  white  marble,  and  designed  in  that 
peculiar  style  of  Florentine  architecture  of  which  Giotto  was 
the  father.  Possibly  this  edifice  may  have  been  erected  after 
his  designs.  The  three  great  bronze  doors  are  celebrated  foi; 
the  beauty  of  their  bas-reliefs,  and  for  the  marble  and  bronze 
figures  above  them.  The  valves  of  the  doors  are  divided 
into  pannels,  on  which  are  represented  the  principal  event^ 
of  the  life  of  St.  John—*  the  cardinal  and  theological  virtues* 
(Eustace^s  Class.  Tour),  and  subjects  from  the  ()ld  and  New 
Testament ;  and  so  important  was  the  subject  considered, 
that  learned  men  were  engaged  to  select  subjects  for  the 
sculptor.  These  individuals  were  Nicole  da  Uzzano  and 
Lionardo  d*  Arezzo.  One  of  these  doors  was  executed  as 
early  as  1330,  and  in  after  times  eulogised  by  Michael 
Angelo  in  the  highest  style  of  panegyric.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  these  doora  was  made  by  Lorenzo  Ghiberti.  (Secj 
thirty-four  engravings  of  Xa  Terza  Porta  di  San  Giovanni 
di  Firenze,  Firenze,  1773,  in  small  folio,  in  the  British 
Museum.)  Another  was  made  under  his  direction,  assisted 
by  many  other  artificers.  Fifty  years  were  employed  in 
making  and  completing  them.  (See  the  work  quoted  above, 
in  which  are  also  published  the  contracts  for  their  execu^ 
tion.)   The  moat  antient  was  made  by  Andrea  of  Pisa. 

The  Baptistery  of  Pisa,  erected  between  the  years  11&3 
and  1160,  by  Diotisalvi,  is  of  a  singular  design.  The  plan 
is  circular,  with  a  diameter  of  1 16  feet ;  the  walls  are  eigli$ 
feet  thick;  the  building  is  raised  on  three  steps,  and  sur-r 
mounted  with  a  dome  in  the  shape  of  a  pear.  The  external 
elevation  is  divided  into  Uiree  stories :  in  tlie  basement  tho 
columns,  twenty  in  number,  are  engaged,  and  have  arches 
springing  from  column  to  column,  with  a  bold  cornice  above ; 
in  the  first  story  the  columns  are  smaller,  stand  out  in  relief, 
and  are  placed  closer  together ;  and  the  order  is  surmounted 
with  pinnaclesand  high  pediments,  placed  at  equal  distances : 
the  terminations  of  these  parts  are  crowned  with  statues^ 
Above  this  is  an  attic  story,  decorated  with  other  high  pedi- 
ments, pinnacles,  and  statues.  The  dome,  which  is  co\ered 
with  lead,  is  intersected  b^  lon^  lines  of  very  prominent  fret- 
work :  sdl  the  lines  meet  in  a  little  cornice  near  the  top,  and 
terminate  in  another  dome,  above  which  is  a  statue  of  St. 
John.  The  interior  is  much  admired  for  its  proportions :  eight 
granite  columns,  placed  between  four  piers  decorated  with 
pilasters,  are  arranged  round  the  basement  story,  which 
support  a  second  order  of  pien,  arranged  m  a  similar 
manner,  on  which  the  dome  rests,  which  is  famous  ftir  i|ji 
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echo,  BS  the  sides  proJuea  the  well-known  effect  of  whisper- 
ing-galleries. In  the  plan  drawn  by  J.  and  F.  de  Milanis, 
preserved  id  the  BritisU  Museum,  columns  ore  not  shown  in 
the  interior.  In  the  middle  of  the  baptistery  is  a  large 
octagonal  basin  of  marble,  raised  on  three  Eleps.  Within 
the  basin  there  are  four  circular  places  hollowed  out  for 
water,  and  round  the  centra  of  the  hasin,  which  is  occupied 
by  a  pedestal,  19  a  place  likewise  hollowed  out  for  the  priest, 
who  was  thus  enabled  to  turn  from  one  hasin  to  the  other. 
Bv  this  means  confusion  was  prevented,  which  would  other- 
wise have  occurred  from  the  crowd  pressing  to  one  side  of 
thftfont  only.  The  city  of  Ravenna  and  the  episcopal  cities 
of  Tuscany  have  also  tneir  baptisteries. 

The  largest  known  baptistery  ever  erected  was  that 
belonging  to  the  church  of  Santa  Sophia  at  Constantinople, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  so  spacious  as  to  have  once 
served  for  the  habitation  of  the  Emperor  Basiliscus ;  and  in 
it  also  a  very  numerous  body  of  persons  once  assembled  in 


which  are  catl^  chapter-houses,  are  very  similar  in  pit 
the  antient  baptistery.  It  is  possible  that  they  were  origi- 
nally used  for  that  purpose.  Bede  mentions  a  wooden 
oratory  built  in  haste  at  York  for  the  express  purpose  of 
baptizing  Edwin,  king  of  Northumberland,  on  Easter-day, 
A.D.  627  (Bentham's  H'ttory  and  Antiqiiitiei  of  the  Con- 
ventual Church  and  Cathedral  at  Ely) :  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  would  seem  that  baptisteries  were  formerly 
erected  in  England.  The  baptismal  font  [«ee  Font]  is  not 
synonymous  with  baptistery-;  but  should  he  applied  only 
to  the  larf^e  stone  vessel  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  bap- 
tistery. At  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the  baptismal 
fonts  belont^ng  to  baptisteries  began  to  be  plai^'l  in 
churches.  At  a  font  placed  in  a  church  the  French  King 
Cluvis  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  St.  Remis,  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims. 

Tlio  baths  in  the  English  Baptist  meeting- houses  which 
are  used  for  baptism  arc  called  baptisteries.  They  are  not 
invariably  in  the  places  of  worship. 

(Montfauciin's  MonumertU  fyanpoit,  vol.  i. ;  Eustace's 
C/amcal  Tour;  RUtretIo  delle  Cnse  le  pi'ii  nolahili  di 
Fireme.^e.;  CaxDeToatBomanBatht;  La  Melrqpotilana 
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Fiorentina ;  La  Terxa  Porta  di  S.  Giovami  di  Hmst. 
snail  folio;  Nolli's  Plan  of  Rome  ;  and  the  Pion  unrf  iVe- 
vation  of  the  Baptitlery  at  Pisa,  by  J.  and  F.  de  Milanis, 
The  two  last  are  in  the  King's  Library  in  the  Britiih  Mu- 
seum, Plans,  sections,  and  elevations  of  this  building  iic 
given  in  a  very  beautiful  and  accurate  work  by  Messra. 
Taylor  and  Cressy,  entitled,  Architecture  of  tht  Middle 
Agei  in  Italy.) 

BAPTISTS,  a  religious  sect,   and,  in  England,  otk 

.  rt  of  the  t>ody  known  by  the  general  name  of  The 
Yhrce  Denominations  of  Protestant  Dissenters.  As  llie 
name  implies,  thoy  hold  peculiar  views  on  the  subjfcl  o[ 
baptism;  maintaining  tliat  this  Christian  rite  ought  to  be 
administered  by  immersion,  and  not  by  sprinklini:;  it 
such  an  age  that  the  ordinance  can  be  regarded  as  the  pi- 
fession  of  the  baptized  person's  own  faith,  and  not  in  in- 
fancy. Such  they  believe  was  the  practice  of  the  epostulic 
tiroes.  In  vindication  of  their  mode  of  performing  the  ordi- 
nance, they  lay  great  stress  on  the  original  word  ^ir;;... 
which  signilles,  as  they  contend,  nothing  but  immersm.  , 
They  defend  the  postponement  of  the  rite  from  the  wonli 
of  the  baptismal  commission,  in  which  the  Apostles  nre 
commanded  to  teach  before  they  baptiie.  ■  Go  ye  and  leacli 
all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  txA  , 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.'  The  reception  of  the 
Gospel  being  thus  assumed  as  an  indispensable  qualillMtiun 
for  baptism,  the  Baptists  require  that  all  to  whom  thfi 
administer  it  should  repent  of  their  sins,  believe  in  Cliri-t, 
and  joyfully  receive  the  word ;  a  profession  to  this  efferl  ii 
mode  by  most  persons  who  are  haplized  in  their  annmunun. 
An  outline  of  the  characteristic  opinions  of  Hbh  sect  hit 
been  lately   promulgated    in    the    four    following  heaii.-: 

lat.  That  baptism  commenced  with  the  Christian  dispin- 
sation,  and  was  peculiar  to  it,  bearing  no  onnlogy  lu  apt 

Srevious  institution,  such  as  circamcision ;  nor  in  an|  sen-a 
eriyed  from  previous  enactments,  hut  revealed  as  a  posilne 
law  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ;  2dly,  That  baptism  is  wlv 
scriptural  as  administered  by  the  immersion  of  the  wblt 
body  in  water ;  3dly,  That  it  cannot  scriptuially  be  admi- 
nistered to  any  but  as  a  profession  of  faith  in  Christ  Jesui: 
4thly,  That  as  acomroand of  the  New  Testament,  it  is obli[.'a- 
tory  on  all  who  profess  faith  in  Christ,  and  is  intended  loforn 
a  great  line  of  separation  between  Christ  and  ihe  wotlil. 

The  question  of  baptism  was  brought  before  diiTerfM 
councils,  in  the  fifth  century,  whose  decisions  were  given  in 
favour  of  infant  baptism.  The  opposite  opinions  ses 
therefore  anathematized ;  and  those  who  held  ihcm  in- 
curred the  penallies  attached  to  heresy.  The  bapusnul 
controversy  is  alluded  to  in  the  writings  of  several  oi' ibe  , 
fathers,  some  of  whom  did  not  scruple,  in  spile  of  cdicUanl  | 
decrees,  to  condemn  the  practice  of  baptizing  infants,  as*  , 
deviation  from  scripture  and  the  early  custom  of  theChurrL 
The  same  view  of  the  subject  was  very  prevalent  in  il«  ' 
eastern  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  where  it  beranie « 
popular  that,  in  the  ninth  century,  when  that  poBcrful 
schism  arose  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Grw't 
Church,  this  was  one  of  the  articles  in  which  an  irreroDcik- 
able  diflerenco  of  opinion  prevailed  between  the  ne"  cirni- 
munion  and  the  old ;  the  latter  adhering  to  its  esubliilii'l 
custom  of  sprinkhng  infants  in  baptism,  while  the  form" 
performed  the  ceremony  by  trine  immersion. 

The  schism  which  had  occasioned  such  a  defection  fnm 
the  Church  of  Rome  did  not  remove  the  cause  of  conuo- 
versy  concerning  baptism ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  increawl 
it  by  the  intolerant  proceedings  which  were  taken  BKims' 
(hose  who  refused  to  be  silenced.  Driven  from  the  Vnm 
of  their  own  communion,  they  took  refuge  in  the  rhurclK* 
of  the  Waldenses,  in  the  vallies  of  Piedmont,  and,  at » l>l*f 
period,  joined  the  disaffected  sects  in  Germany  and  FUnJen. 
amongst  whom  they  sowed  the  seeds  of  their  own  dortrinw-  , 
The  zeal  with  which  they  laboured  to  spread  their  opiniont 
only  made  them  a  more  conspicuous  mark  for  per8erulii>n. 
Imprisonment,  exile,  or  death,  was  the  fate  of  those  «w 
persisted  in  their  adherence  to  this  heresy.  All  ihe  tetron 
oftheChurchwere  invoked  to  extinguish  the  offensive leDM; 
but  so  rapidwasitsgrowlhunder  persecution,  that  the  ni"'' 
hers  of  those  who  professed  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  I'-w 
century  are  said  by  Mosheim  to  have  amounted  to  iUM«. 
From  this  time  to  the  commencement  of  the  RefonnJ- 
tion,  Germany  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Baptist  reformers: 
from  whence,  following  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  thepr"**^ 
over  Holland,  Being  thus  scattered  ovw  that  pari  if^u^ 
continent  in  whiob  the  doctrines  of  Ibe  BafininUiaii  «ere 
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avitated,  they  availe<?.  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
gaininf(  attention  to  their  own  views.     From  thid  great 
epoch  in  the  history  of  religious  opinions  may  he  dated 
a  new  sra  in  the  history  of  baptism.     Up  to  this  time  the 
doctrine,  though  so  long  and  tenaciously  maintained,  ap- 
ptsars  not  to  have  bestowed  any  particular  designation  upon 
those  who  held  it.     Their  existence,  as  a  distinct  sect, 
commenced  in  Grermany  in  the  days  of  Luther,  under 
the  name  of  Anabaptists.     Unhappily  for  the    success 
of  the  doctrine,  it  was  blended  with  principles  so  fanatical 
and  lawless,  that  none  who  had  a  respect  for  the  morals 
and  order  of  society  dared  to  avow  it.     So  disreputable 
did  the  very  name  of  this  disorderly  sect  become,  that 
it  has  made  the  advocates  for  baptismal  immersion  averse 
to  the  name  of  Anabaptists.    The  term  Baptist  has  the 
advantage  of  being  more  etymologically  correct  than  the 
earlier  designation  of  Anabaptist,  as  anabaptism  is  only  an 
accident,  and  not  an  essential  circumstance.     It  is  only 
necessary  for  us  to  remember,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
thread  of  their  history,  that  those  persons  who  first  insisted 
upon  the  necessity  of  baptismal  immersion  were,  and  are 
fttill,  frequently  known  on  the  continent  by  the  name  of 
Anabaptists  (in  German  Wiedertaufer),  although  the  opi- 
nions now  held  by  them  bear  a  close,  if  not  a  complete, 
resemblance  to  those  of  their  English  brethren  who  are 
called  Baptists.    But  the  term  Wiedertaufer  is  considered 
by  the  continental  Baptists  as  a  word  of  reproach ;  and 
in  Germany  they  prefer  to  call  themselves  Tau/gesinnte, 
and  in  Holland  Doopsgezinde,    The  Mennonites,  so  called 
from  Menno  Simonis,  always  disclaimed  all  connexion  with 
the  Anabaptists  of  Miinster ;   they  now  form  a  numerous 
body  in  Holland,  and  are  found  in  various  parts  of  Grermany ; 
in  Prussia  they  are  said  to  amount  to  15,000. 

(See  Anabaptists  ;  and  Geschichte  der Kirchen-^Re/or- 
mation  zu  Miinster,  ^.,  Miinster,  1825.) 

Little  is  known  of  the  Baptists  in  England  before  the 
sixteenth  century.  Their  name  then  appears  among  the 
various  sects  who  were  struggling  for  civil  and  religious 
freedom.  Their  opinions,  at  this  early  period,  were  suffi- 
ciently popular  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  national  esta- 
blishment, as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  at  a  convocation 
held  in  1536,  they  were  denounced  as  '  detestable  heresies 
utterly  to  be  condemned.*  Proclamations  followed  to  banish 
the  Baptists  from  the  kingdom ;  their  books  were  burnt, 
and  several  individuals  suffered  at  the  stake.  The  last 
person  who  was  burnt  in  England  for  his  religious  opinions 
was  a  Baptist,  of  the  name  of  Edward  Wightman,  of 
Burton  upon  Trent :  he  was  not,  however,  burnt  as  a  Baptist, 
but  for  blasphemy  and  heresy. 

We  do  not  hear  of  any  congregation  of  liuptists  in  this 
country  before  1607.  At  that  time  one  was  formed  by 
Mr.  Smyth,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who, 
haying  embraced  tne  leading  tenet  of  this  denomination, 
fMi^ned  his  living,  and  opened  a  place  for  public  worship 
on  the  principles  of  the  Baptists  in  the  metropolis.  This 
step  encouraged  others  to  follow  his  example  who  had 
hitherto  concealed  or  privately  professed  their  opinions. 
The  forms  of  worship  adopted  bv  these  congregations,  that 
!>prun^  up  in  various  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  did  not 
materially  vary  from  the  practice  of  the  Puritans.  The 
reformed  churches  on  the  continent  furnished  a  model  for 
^W  the  sects  which  then  contended  for  the  right  of  noncon- 
formity, and  have  flourished  since  under  the  name  of  the 
Three  Denominations  of  Protestant  Dissenters.  Among 
these,  the  Baptists  were  not  the  least  distinguished  for  the 
consistency  of  their  conduct  in  maintaining  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  and  in  advocating  the  principle  of  uni- 
>ersal  toleration  in  matters  pertaining  to  religion. 

The  Baptists  subsist  under  two  denominations,  viz., 
General  and  Particular  Baptists.  The  latter  designation  is 
given  to  those  who  hold  Calvinistic  views,  and  who  are  in 
every  respect  but  their  distinctive  doctrine  the  same  as  the 
Independents.  The  General  Baptists  maintain  the  doctrine 
of  universal  redemption ;  hut  they  are  divided  into  the 
Old  Connexion  (Unitarian),  and  the  New  Coiuiexion 
(Trinitarian),  the  latter  by  far  the  most  numerous.  Among 
both  the  Particular  and  General  Baptists  there  is  another 
ground  of  separation,  relating  to  the  terms  of  communion 
at  the  Lord's  Supper.  Some  churches  (each  society  or  con- 
gregation is  a  cnurch)  do  not  allow  persons  who  have  not 
received  baptism  according  to  their  views  of  it,  to  join  with 
them  in  the  celebration  of  this  rite.  Of  this  number 
iu«  loxne  of  the  Particular  Baptists,  and  all  the  New  Con- 


nexion of  General  Baptists.  Others,  however,  do  not 
scruple  to  meet,  on  that  occasion,  not  only  those  of  the 
Baptist  persuasion  who  hold  other  opinions  widely  dif- 
ferent from  their  own,  but  even  persons  who  do  not  em- 
brace the  Baptist  tenet,  provided  their  religious  faith  1$, 
in  other  respects,  as  they  conceive,  orthodox,  and  their 
lives  conformable  to  their  profession.  This  is  called  Free 
Communion.  The  tolerant  spirit  which  it  cultivates,  advo- 
cated as  it  has  been  by  those  eloquent  defenders  of  liberty, 
Robert  Robinson  and  Robert  Hall,  is  making  rapid  progress 
through  the  whole  denomination. 

In  Ireland  and  Scotland  the  Baptists  have  many  congre- 
gations; but  neither  there  nor  m  this  country  do  their 
opinions  spread  so  fast  as  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America.  The  number  of  their  adherents  in  that  part  of 
the  globe  is  estimated  at  408.846.  In  this  country  the 
Particular  Baptists  are  said  to  amount  to  27,580 ;  and  the 
General  Baptists  to  11,000 :  these  are  the  numbers  of  bap- 
tized communicants,  but  the  number  of  attendants  at 
Baptist  places  of  worship  is  much  greater. 

The  Particular  Baptists  support  colleges  at  Bristol,  Brad- 
ford, Abergavenny,  and  Stepney,  and  tiie  General  Baptists 
of  the  New  Connexion  have  small  academies  at  Wi^beach 
and  Loughborough  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the 
Baptist  ministry.  They  have  funds  and  associations  for  aged 
ministers,  for  widows,  and  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  their  ministers.  Besides  these,  their  pecuniary  exertions 
for  the  support  of  home  and  foreign  missions  are  very  con- 
siderable. The  English  Baptists  are  among  the  foremost 
who  sent  missionaries  abroad  to  teach  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  For  the  advancement  of  this  object,  they  have 
no  less  than  three  hundred  agents  in  distant  countries; 
in  addition  to  which,  they  employ  a  great  number  in  visiting 
the  rural  districts  at  home. 

(See  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Baptist  Denomination  ; 
Mosheim*8  Ecclesiastical  History^  vol.  iv.) 

BAR,  in  mtisic,  a  perpendicular  line  drawn  through  the 
staff  [see  Staff],  dividing  a  piece  of  music  into  certain 
equal  portions  or  measures,  in  order  to  render  its  execution 
more  easy.  The  term  bar  is  also  appUed  to  the  quantity 
contained  in  any  such  portion :  thus  we  say,  a  bar  of  two 
minims,  of  six  quavers,  &c. ;  aud  a  bar  in  common  time,  in 
three  eight  time,  &c.  Sir  John  Hawkins  remarks,  that 
the  use  of  bars  is  not  to  be  traced  higher  than  the  year  1574, 
and  that  it  was  considerably  later  before  their  use  became 

feneral.  He  conjectures  that  we  are  indebted  to  Henry 
•awes  for  their  common  use,  who  published  his  Dialogues^ 
<^.  in  1653.  That  laborious  historian  may  be  right  as  re- 
lates to  this  country ;  though,  with  a  work  lying  oefove  us, 
Madrigali  e  Canzonette,  pasti  in  Mustea  dal  S,  P.  Severo 
Boninit  dated  Firenze,  1607,  in  which  the  bars  appear 
throughout,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think  that  nearly 
half  a  century  elapsed  before  so  obvious  an  improvement 
was  adopted  in  England. 

DoubU  Bars  mark  a  conclusion.  They  are  likewise  placed 
at  the  end  of  each  strain ;  and  if  accompanied  by  dots,  e,  g.. 
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they  indicate  that  the  part  next  the  side  on  which  the  dots 
appear  is  to  be  repeated. 

BAR  is  a  term  applied,  in  a  court  of  justice,  to  an  inclo«> 
sure  made  with  a  strong  nartition  of  timber,  three  or  four 
feet  high,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  persons  engaged 
in  the  business  of  the  court  fh)m  being  incommoded  by  the 
crowd.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  counsel  standing  there^to  plead  in  the  causes  before 
the  court,  that  those  lawyers  who  have  been  called  to  the 
bar,  or  admitted  to  plead,  are  termed  barristers^  and  that 
the  body  collectively  is  denominated  the  bar;  but  these 
terms  are  more  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  arrangements 
in  the  Inns  of  Court  [See  B  arristsr  and  Inns  or  Court.1 
Prisoners  are  also  brought  for  trial  to  the  same  place ;  and 
hence  the  practice  arose  of  addressing  them  as  the  *  pri- 
soners at  the  bar.*  The  term  bar  is  similarly  applied  in 
the  houses  of  parliament  to  the  breast-high  partition  which 
divides  from  tne  body  of  the  respective  houses  a  space  near 
the  door,  beyond  which  none  but  the  members  and  clerks 
are  admitted.  To  these  bars  witnesses  and  persons  who 
have  been  ordered  into  custody  for  breaches  of  privilege  are 
brought ;  and  counsel  stand  there  when  admitted  to  plead 
before  the  respective  houses.    The  Commons  go  to  the  bar 
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of  the  House  of  Lorda  to  hear  the  king's  speech  at  the 
opening  and  close  of  a  session. 

BAR,  a  large  town  in  the  province  of  Bahar  in  Hindustan. 
This  town  is  built  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  is 
situated  in  25°  'Z%'  N.  lat.,  and  85^46'  £.  long.  The  houses 
in  Bar  are  estimated  to  amount  to  5000  in  number :  they 
are  ill  built,  and  the  whole  town  presents  a  very  mean  ap- 
pearance. Bar  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  (Hamilton's 
Mast  India  Qazetteer,) 

BAR,  the  name  of  three  towns  in  France  of  some  con- 
sequence, distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  names  of 
the  rivers  on  which  they  lie.  They  are  Barsur-Aube,  Bar- 
sur  Omain,  otherwise  Bar-le-Duc,  and  Bar-sur- Seine. 

Bar-sur-Aubb  is  on  the  right  or  north-east  bank  of  the 
Aube,  and  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  B^le,  125  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Paris,  and  30  miles  £.  of  Troyes,  the  capital  of  the  de- 
partment. 48°  15'  N.  lat,  4°  44'  £.  long.  It  is  an  antient 
town,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  tolerably  steep  and  high 
mountain,  hy  which  it  is  commanded,  and  stretching  agree* 
ably  along  the  banks  of  the  river  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  Bar  was  a  place  of  more  importance  in  former  times. 
Four  fairs  were  held  in  the  year,  to  which  merchants  re- 
sorted from  different  parts  of  Europe.  There  were  separate 
quarters  in  the  town  distinguished  as  the  Hollanders' 
quarter,  the  Germans'  quarter,  the  quarter  of  the  men  of 
Lorraine,  &c.  The  Jews  also  were  established  here,  and 
had  a  handsome  synagogue.    At  present  the  trade  of  the 

{)lace  is  in  the  wines  of  the  neighbourhood,  woollen  and 
lempen  cloth,  serge,  hosiery,  and  paper.  These  goods  are 
conveyed  to  Paris  partly  by  the  Aube  (which,  however,  is 
not  navigable  above  Arcis-sur-Aube,  some  forty  miles  below 
Bar),  and  the  Seine,  The  manufactures  are  nails,  buttons, 
tiles,  leather,  oil,  brandy,  and  vinegar.  Several  years  since 
a  plan  was  formed  for  rendering  tl^  upper  part  of  the  Aube 
navigable,  and  for  prolonging  the  communication,  by  means 
of  a  railroad,  to  the  sources  of  the  Seine.  (Dupin,  Forces 
Produclivet  de  la  France).  The  church  at  Bar  was  col- 
legiate.   The  population  in  1832  was  3890. 

On  the  mountain  at  the  loot  of  which  Bar  stands  are 
the  ruins  of  a  town,  which  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  Vandals,  or  rather  by  the  Huns,  and  to  which  some 
have  given  the  name  of  Florence ;  but  others  assert  the 
puius  to  have  been  only  those  of  a  fort,  for  which,  however* 
they  appear  too  extensive.  The  whole  are  surrounded  by  a 
double  ditch,  now  half  filled  up,  but  which  seems  to  have 
been  very  deep.  Upon  the  same  mountain  there  was,  in 
after  times,  a  priory  called  after  St.  Germain  or  Grermanus 
(martyred  by  the  ferocious  Attila),  who  assisted  in  building 
the  church  of  the  priory.  In  this  church  his  remains  were 
deposited 

Under  the  Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  princes,  Bar- 
sur-Aubo  belonged  to  the  crown.  When  the  third  race 
(that  of  Hugues  Capet)  came  to  the  throne,  it  was  under  its 
own  counts,  but  was  re-united  to  the  crown  with  the  rest  of 
Champagne.  Philip  V.  {le  Lofig)  sold  it,  but  the  inha- 
bitants repurchased  it  that  it  might  not  lose  its  title  of  royal 
town,  and  it  was  re-united  to  the  royal  domains  upon  con- 
dition that  it  should  neither  be  sold  nor  alienated. 

Bar-sur-Aube  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefecture.  Its  arron- 
dissement  contains,  according  to  some  authorities,  560  square 
miles,  and  had,  in  1832,  a  population  of  40,112  persons. 
The  neighbourhood  of  the  town  yields  pretty  good  wine. 
(Dictionnaire  Universel  de  la  France  \  Expilly,  Diction- 
naire  des  Gaules,  &c.) 

During  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  allied  forces  in 
1814,  a  severe  conflict  took  place  at  Bar-sur-Aube,  but  it 
was  not  followed  by  any  decisive  results, 

Bar-sur-Ornain,  otherwise  Bar- lb-Duc,  is  situated  on 
the  river  Ornain  (a  tributary  of  the  Marne),  152  miles  east 
of  Paris  by  a  somewhat  circuitous  route  through  Mcaux, 
Chdlons-sur-Marne,  Vitr>-sur-Marne,  and  St.  Dizier.  48° 
47'  N.  lat.,  5°  10'  E.  long.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Meuse, 

In  the  tenth  century  Frederick,  Duke  of  Mosellana,  or 
Upper  Lorraine,  and  brother-in-law  of  Hugues  or  Hugh 
Capet,  built  a  fortress  to  defend  Lorraine  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  people  of  Champagne.  To  this  castle  the  name 
of  Barrum  (barrier)  was  given»  from  its  situation  on  the 
frontier  and  the  purpose  of  its  erection;  it  liecame  the 
nucleus  of  the  town  of  Bar.  This  castle  was  subsequently 
enlarged;  but  a  great  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1649,  and  a  further  part  was  demolished  in  1670  by  order  of 
Louis  XIV. 


Bar  rises  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  is  divided  into  tbe 
upper  and  lower  town :  the  former  was,  previous  to  the  Re- 
volution, occupied  almost  exclusively  by  the  noblesse ;  but 
these  emigrated  in  a  body  (en  rmuse),  and  tbe  upper  town 
seemed  for  a  while  deserted.  In  this  upper  town,  or  rather 
on  the  dechvity  a  little  below  it,  but  commanding  the  lower 
town,  are  the  remains  of  the  castle  above  mentioned,  having 
in  front  of  them  an  open  space,  from  which  is  an  abrupt 
descent  to  the  lower  town.  The  lower  town  is  the  seat  of 
trade,  and  is  more  extensive  than  the  upper  town,  stretch- 
ing under  the  hills  along  the  river ;  the  street  of  the  tan- 
ners may  be  considered  handsome,  A  channel  cut  from  the 
river  conveys  the  water  to  several  tanneries  and  milU; 
and  there  are  three  stone  bridges  over  the  Ornain,  which 
passes  through  the  town.  (Expilly,  Dictionnaire  dei 
Gaules,  &c.,  1762.)  There  are  few  vestiges  of  tbe  fortifi- 
cations remaining. 

Before  the  French  Revolution  there  were  many  religious 
establishments  at  Bar-le-Duc.  There  were  two  collegiate 
churches,  that  of  St  Maxe  or  Maxime  (Maximus)  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  castle,  which 
separates  the  upper  and  the  lower  town,  and  that  of  St. 
Pierre  (St.  Peter)  in  the  upper  town.  Of  these  churches 
that  of  St.  Maxime  is  the  most  ornamented;  that  of  St 
Pierre  contains  a  remarkable  piece  of  sculpture,  a  body  in  a 
state  of  decay,  represented  with  frightful  truth.  It  is  on  tbe 
tomb  of  a  Princaof  Orange  (who  was  killed  at  the  siege  of 
St.  Dizier  in  1 544),  brought  from  the  church  of  St.  Maxime; 
and  is  the  work  of  a  sculptor  of  the  sixteenth  centun-, 
Ligier  Richier,  several  of  whose  works  adorn  the  churrb 
last  mentioned.  Besides  these  two  churches  there  were 
monasteries  of  Carmelites  and  of  the  Annunciates,  also  a 
chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paix,  in  the  upper  town ;  and  in 
the  lower  town  were  the  monasteries  of  the  Augustins  and 
of  the  monks  of  St.  Anthony,  a  monastery  of  St  Claire,  and 
a  priory  of  Notre  Dame.  In  the  town  or  suburbs  were  esta- 
blishments of  Capuchins,  Minims,  of  the  sisters  of  St. 
Charles,  and  of  Charity.  The  sisters  of  St  Charles  had 
charge  of  the  hospital  of  Bar,  formerly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Benedictines,  and  afterwards  of  the  monks  of  St  Antony. 

Bar-le-Duc  is  celebrated  for  its  sweetmeats ;  it  manufac- 
tures a  great  deal  of  cotton  yarn,  also  some  woollen  cloths  and 
stuffs,  hosiery,  laces,  hats,  gloves,  and  leather.  Many  of  the 
cotton  works  are  moved  by  water,  and  one  at  least  by  steani. 
The  river  is  navigable,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  businc^ 
done  ui  forwardmg,  bv  water  carriage,  the  produce  of  the 
neighbouring  iron  works,  the  wines  of  the  district  and  the 
nlanks  of  oak  and  Hr  which  come  from  the  neighbouring 
forests,  and  are  floated  down  the  stream.  There  are  some  dye- 
houses  at  Bar-le-Duc.  The  population  in  1 832  was  12.496. 
The  arrondissement  of  Bar-le-Duc  comprehends  a  space  of 
560  square  miles,  and  contained,  in  1832,  a  ))opulation  of 
82,134.  iExmMy,  Diciionnaire  des  Gaules;  Dtctionnaire 
Universel  de  la  France ;  Voyages  en  France  depuis  I  /"J* 
jusqu'h  181  7  ;  Malte  Brun,  &c.) 

For  an  account  of  the  duchy  of  Bar,  see  Barrois,  Lk. 
Bar-sur-Sbins,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Aube,  on 
the  road  from  Paris  through  Troyes  to  Dijon,  113  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Paris,  and  18  miles  S.£.  of  Troves.  It  is  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine  (from  which  it  takes  its  distinctive 
appellation)  just  helow  the  junction  of  the  Omte  with  tlat 
river.    48°  7' N.  lat,  4°  22'  E.  long. 

This  small  plate  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  which 
shelters  it  on  the  west ;  it  extends  eastward  to  the  Seine, 
which,  however,  is  not  navigable,  and  does  not  become  so 
till  it  reaches  Troyes  several  miles  below  Bar-sur •  Seine.  Tbe 
town  is  well  built  and  there  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge  over 
the  river.  Thepromenades  are  agreeable, especially  that  along 
the  Seine.  The  population  is  small,  having  been,  in  1832, 
onlv  22G9  ;  and  the  chief  trade  carried  on  is  in  the  produco 
of  the  neighbouring  country ;  com,  provisions,  cattle,  and  tbe 
wines  of  the  Riceys,  three  towns  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  cutlery,  but  this  branch  of  trado 
has  been  given  up.  Paper  is  made  at  Villeneuve,  in  the 
vicinity  of  tne  town.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect,  whoie 
arrondissement  contained,  in  ]832i  a  population  of  51,477, 
and  comprehends  648  square  miles. 

Bar-sur-Seine  was  formerly  a  much  more  oonsidershle 
place ;  but  it  suffered  severely  in  the  contest  between  the 
French  and  English,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  of  England. 
In  this  war,  in  1 359,  it  was  burned,  and  more  than  900 
good  houses  destroyed.  According  to  soma  accounts,  it  vsi 
also  taken  and  pillaged  in  1433  a^  1479«    F|9tk>iu  to  thi 
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devolution  it  contained  a  convent  oi  Mathurin  or  Trinita- 
rian monks,  and  a  nunnery  of  Ursulines ;  also  an  hospital, 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  with  twelve  beds :  it  possessed  the  right  of 
sending  deputies  to  the  States-General  of  Burgundy. 

There  was  formerly  a  fortress  on  the  hill  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  town,  but  it  was  rased  by  the  inhabitants  in  1596. 
On  the  same  hill  was  a  chapel,  built  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  which  was  an  tmage  of  the  Virgin, 
said  to  have  been  found  in  an  old  oak  in  a  wood  a  short  dis^ 
tance  from  the  town.  This  image  drew  great  crowds  of 
the  neighbouring  peasantry  together, 

Bar-sur-Seine  was  the  capital  of  a  small  county  of  the  same 
name  in  Burgundy.  There  is  an  iron  mine,  and  a  quarrv 
of  excellent  marble  at  Riel  les  Eaux,  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  county  of  Bar  was  under  its  own  counts  till  1 223, 
when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Thibaut,  Count  of  Cham- 
pagne. It  came  by  marriage  to  Philip  IV.  (le  Bel)  of 
France ;  was  ceded  in  1 435  by  Charles  VII.  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy ;  and  was  ajgain  annexed  to  the  domains  of  the 
crown  by  Louis  XI.  £  subsequently  passed  to  the  houses 
of  Bourbon,  Montpensier,  and  Orleans.  (Expilly,  Die- 
thnnaire  des  Gauies,  &c. ;  Diclionnair€  Universel  de  la 
Frcincc  &c.) 

BA'RABA,  or  BARABINSKAJA  STEP.  Eastward 
of  the  Ekaterinenburg  line  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  be- 
tM'een  the  banks  of  the  Irtyche,or  Irtish,  and  the  Oby,  which 
rivers  bound  it  on  the  north,  west,  and  east,  whilst  the  Altai 
range  skirts  it  on  the  south,  lies  the  immense  level,  extend- 
in)/  nearly  300  miles  from  west  to  east,  and  400  miles  from 
north  to  south,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Baraba, 
or  Barabinsky  Step.  It  forms  nearly  the  whole  southern 
portion  of  the  Russian  province  of  Tobolsk,  and  part  of  the 
soutb'Westem  districts  of  the  adjoining  province  of  Tomsk, 
and  is  conjectured  by  some  writers  to  have  been  in  remoter 
ages  a  bed  of  the  ocean.  This  great  expanse  of  flats  is 
in  many  parts  fertile,  but  full  of  swamps  and  salt  lakes,  the 
latter  of  which  Dobell  reports  to  become  low  in  dry  seasons, 
when  their  waters  are  so  poisonous  that  numbers  of  horses 
and  cattle  die  by  drinking  of  them.  The  Uba  and  Itkul 
arc  the  largest  of  these  lakes.  The  Baraba  is  also  watered 
br  the  Tara,  Cm.  Tartas,  Tshaus,  and  Tur,  as  well  as  inter- 
spersed with  forests  of  firs  and  birches,  owing  to  which,  in 
Mme  parts,  Cochrane  tells  us,  *  it  exhibits  park  scenery.*  He 
speaks,  likewise,  of  the  central  districts  oi  the  step  as  *  pre- 
senting a  good  deal  of  cultivation,  which  increases  towards 
the  webt  The  soil  is  considered  so  fine  that  it  resists  the 
cold  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree.  Considering,  too,  the 
northern  situation  of  the  Barabinsky  Step,  the  excessive 
rii^uur  of  the  climate,  which  forty  years  ago  was  deemed 
uninhabitable,  and  the  various  obstacles  which  opposed  agri- 
culture, it  cannot  be  denied  that  great  praise  is  due  both  to 
the  government  and  colonists.  At  present  probably  there 
is  lc!»s  danger  in  traversing  it  than  any  other  part  of  the 
Ru*»&ian  empire.*  Those  colonists  were  at  first  recruits  and 
exiles),  whom  the  fertility  of  the  soil  prompted  the  Empress 
Catharine  to  settle  upon  it  in  the  ^ear  1764  ;  and  they  and 
their  successors  have  cultivated  it  to  so  much  advantage, 
that  farms  and  villages  have  sprung  up  where,  Dobell  says, 
there  was  scarcely  the  trace  of  a  human  footstep.'  It  is 
principally  inhabited,  however,  by  the  Barabinzes,  a  semi- 
nomadic  race,  of  Tartar  descent,  many  of  whom  have  the 
flat  face,  small  and  elongated  eye,  large  cars,  and  black  hair 
of  the  Kalmuck  tribe.  Their  numbers  are  estimated  at 
nearly  20.000,  or,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  country,  at 
between  5000  and  6000  Iraws  and  quivers,  t.  e.  full-grown 
males ;  their  religious  tenets,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
converts  to  Christianity,  are  those  of  Mohammedanism. 
In  winter  they  live  in  wooden  huts,  but  in  summer  they 
wander  from  place  to  place  with  their  flocks  and  herds  (for 
the  step  abounds  in  good  pastures),  pitching  their  jurtes,  or 
tents  of  felt,  or  erecting  a  covering  of  rushes  for  temporary 
shelter.  Few  of  them  are  above  comparative  indigence. 
They  live  upon  the  produce  of  their  cattle,  or  by  fishing  on 
the  lakes,  and  partially  by  cultivating  the  soil.  In  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  step, Cochrane  observes, 'horses,  goats, sheep, 
and  cows  appeared  very  abundant;  bears  and  wolves  abound 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  approach  the  villages  so  close  as 
often  to  alarm  the  people ;  hogs,  fowls,  and  ducks  are  seen 
running  about  the  villages,  in  all  of  which  there  are  farm- 
)  ards.*  He  is  here  speaking  of  the  parts  which  have  been 
colonised ;  and  to  this  report  we  may  add  from  Dobell,  that 
'  the  horses  on  this  step  are  small  in  appearance,  resembling 
those  of  the  Yakuts,  but  full  of  spirit  and  vigour,  and  there 


is  no  part  of  Siberia  where  one  is  conveyed  with  so  much 
swiftness  as  over  Baraba.  We  made,  whilst  on  it,  ftoxn  265 
to  280  versts  (170  to  185  miles)  in  four-and-twenty  hours, 
stopping  twice  a  day,  an  hour  and  more  at  each  time.*  Pike 
are  taken  in  large  quantities  in  the  lakes,  and  after  being 
dried  in  the  sun,  are  exported  to  the  adjoining  provinces. 
The*  step  contains  seven  volastes,  or  places  with  markets, 
and  twenty-four  villages. 

BARA'BRA,  or  BERA'BERA.  is  the  general  name  by 
which  the  natives  of  Nubia  are  designated  in  Egypt, 
although  in  their  own  country  they  call  themselves  b)  tne 
names  of  Nouba,  Kenous,  &c.,  according  to  their  respective 
tribes.  The  word  Ber&bera,  says  Borckhardt,  is  the  plural 
of  B^rberi,  and  apparently  derived  from  Berber,  the  name  of 
a  Wadi  or  district  of  Upper  Nubia,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nile,  below  the  confluence  of  the  Atbara,  and 
about  the  18th  degree  of  N.  lat.  The  district  of  Berber 
comprises  four  villages— Ankheyre,  Gozel  Souk,  Goz  el 
Funnye,  and  £1  Hassa.  '  The  Egyptians,  seeing  traders  of 
the  same  complexion  coming  both  from  Berber  and  from 
Ibrim,  have  applied  the  same  name  to  both  people.* 
(Burckhardt*s  Travels  in  Nubia.)  The  inhabitants  of 
Berber  are  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Meyrefab,  which  tribe 
inhabits  several  other  districts  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
chief  of  the  Meyrefabs,  called  Mek  (an  abbreviation  of 
Melek  or  king),  is,  or  rather  was,  in  Burckhardts  time, 
appointed  from  among  themselves  by  the  king  of  Sennaar. 
Cailliaud,  in  his  Voyage  a  Meroe,  falls  into  tne  mistake  of 
caUing  Barfibras  or  Barbarins  exclusively  the  people  of 
Lower  Nubia,  who  are  nearest  Egypt,  in  contradistinction 
to  those  of  Barbar  or  Berber,  the  district  already  mentioned 
in  Upper  Nubia.  He  says  that  Barbar  is  a  generic  name, 
and  that  Bar^ibra  is  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  Barbar. 
But  in  these  matters  the  statements  of  Cailliaud  are  very 
loose,  and  his  information,  although  valuable  in  other 
respects,  must  be  considered  as  inferior  in  accuracy  to  that 
of  Burckhardt. 

The  four  villages  of  Berber  are  all  about  half  an  hour*s 
walk  from  the  Nile,  and  are  situated  in  the  sandy  desert  on 
the  borders  of  the  arable  soil.  The  houses  are  built  of 
mud  or  of  sun-baked  bricks.  Each  habitation  consists  of  a 
large  yard,  round  which  are  the  apartments,  all  on  the 
grouna  floor.  Two  of  the  apartments  are  generally  inha- 
bited by  the  family ;  a  third  serves  for  a  store  room  ;  a 
fourth  for  the  reception  of  strangers ;  and  a  fifth  is  oflen 
occupied  by  public  women,  of  whom  there  is  a  great  number 
in  Berber.  The  rooms  have  seldom  more  than  one  small 
window;  the  doors  have  wooden  locks  and  keys,  as  in 
Egypt.  The  chief  article  of  furniture  is  a  sofa  or  bedstead, 
the  seat  of  which  is  made  either  of  reeds  or  of  thin  stripes 
of  ox  leather.  The  honoured  stranger  has  always  one  of 
these  sofas  for  his  accommodation.  Mats  made  of  reeds  are 
spread  in  the  other  rooms;  and  over  these  the  natives 
spread  at  night  a  carpet  made  of  pieces  of  leather  sewed 
together,  on  which  they  sleep.  The  common  articles  of 
food  are  dhourra,  milk,  and  butter.  The  women  prepare 
the  intoxicating  drink  called  bouza,  which  is  made  of  fer" 
mented  highlv-leavened  dhourra  bread.  The  people  of 
Berber  rear  a  large  quantity  of  cattle  which  they  pasture  in 
winter  and  spring  in  the  mountains  of  their  neighbours  the 
Bishareen,  who  live  eastward  of  Berber,  towanls  the  Red 
Sea.  Berber  is  a  principal  mart  for  the  trade  of  Sennaar 
and  other  southern  countries  with  Egypt,  as  the  caravans 
pass  through  it.  Many  of  the  Berber  people  visit  Egypt 
for  the  purpose  of  trade.  They  are  a  hanosome  race,  of  a 
dark  red-brown  colour;  the  men  are  taller  and  stronger 
than  the  Egyptians.  Burckhardt  gives  a  very  bad  account 
of  their  morals.  Berber  was  occupied  in  182 1,  like  the  rest 
of  Nubia,  by  the  arms  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  under  whose 
power  it  now  remains.    [See  Nubia.] 

BAR  AH  AT,  the  modern  capital  of  the  Rajah  of  Gurwal, 
is  situated  on  the  north-west  bank  of  the  Ganges  in  Northern 
Hindustan,  in  30°  45'  N.  lat..  and  n^  22'  £.  long.  This 
town  suffered  very  severely  in  1803  from  an  earthquake,  in 
which  300  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed.  The  effects  of 
this  disaster  are  still  visible,  although  the  place  is  now  in  a 
much  more  flourishing  condition  than  it  exhibited  for  many 
years  after  the  earthquake.  It  was  deiscribed,  in  1815,  as 
having  not  a  dozen  houses  standing  in  a  properly  habitable 
condition,  and  as  being  almost  buried  in  a  jungle  of  rank 
weeds.  At  a  bend  of  the  river,  a  short  distance  below  Ba- 
rahat,  is  a  hanging  bridge  of  ropes,  over  which  is  the  direct 
road  to  Serinagur,  the  former  capital  of  the  province,  from 
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which,  it  is  distant  48  miles  in  the  direction  of  N.N.W. 
The  natives  who  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Gangoutri,  in  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  where  the  Ganges  first  appears,  are 
accustomed  to  make  some  stay  at  Barahat.  (Hamilton's 
East  India  Gazetteer,) 

BARALIPTON.    [See  Syllogism] 

BARANTSCHINSK  or  BARANTSCHINSKOI 
ZAVOD,  a  mining  town  in  the  Russian  government  of 
Permia,  on  the  western  side  of  the  great  metalliferous  chain 
of  the  Ural  Mountains,  commonly  called  the  Ekaterinen- 
burg  chain ;  it  is  situated  on  the  Targil,  and  within  the 
Permian  circle  of  Verchoturia,  which,  according  to  Georgi, 
lies  between  bl^  50'  and  61°  N.  lat..  and  56®  20'  and  60°  20' 
£.  loi\g.  The  iron-mines  near  this  place,  to  which  it  is 
indebted  for  its  prosperity,  belong  to  the  crown,  and  were 
opened  in  1 746 ;  they  employ  280  head-workmen,  having 
others  labouring  under  them :  the  ores  yield  from  twenty- 
five  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  pure  metal ;  and  their  annual  pro- 
duce is  estimated  at  3750  tons  of  raw,  and  150  tons  of 
malleable  iron. 

BARANYA,  a  province  (comitat)  in  the  south-western 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  lying  between  45**  33'  and 
46°  20'  N.  lat.,  and  17°  40'  and  19^"  E.  long.,  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Drave,  on  the  east  by  the  Danube,  on  the 
north  by  the  circles  of  Siimeg  or  Somogy,  and  Tolna,  and 
on  the  west  by  part  of  the  former  of  those  circles.  It 
contains  about  1920  square  miles,  and  presents  an  agree- 
able alternation  of  hills  and  valleys  in  the  northern  and 
midland  districts,  from  the  numerous  arms  of  the  Styrian 
range  by  which  it  is  intersected  in  those  quarters:  the 
vale  of  Fiinf  kirchen  in  particular  is  a  delightful  country. 
There  is  a  range  of  heights  also  in  the  east  of  Baranya, 
stretching  between  Monostar  and  the  Danube,  to  which 
the  name  of  Szollos  has  been  given,  on  account  of  the 
multitude  of  vineyards  on  their  acclivities.  The  plains 
below  them,  as  well  as  those  about  Moh4ts  and  the  large 
swampy  island  of  Moh^ts  or  Margitta,  which  is  formed  by 
two  arms  of  the  Danube,  and  comprehended  in  this  circle, 
are  among  the  most  extensive  levels  in  Hungary.  The 
south- easternmost  part  of  Baranya,  more  particularly  that 
portion  of  it  which  lies  next  the  confluence  of  the  DJemube 
and  Drave,  is  covered  with  morasses.  Independently  of 
these  great  rivers,  the  province  derives  much  advantage 
from  the  waters  of  the  Karasitza  and  Okar  or  Okor,  the 
former  of  which  flows  southwards  to  Luts,  and  thence  takes 
a  north-easterly  direction  until  it  falls  into  the  Danube 
near  Batina ;  the  latter,  which  is  ultimately  called  the 
Oravitza,  runs  westward  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  with  the 
Drave,  and  is  frequently  lost  among  the  swamps  which  it 
crosses.  In  order  to  draw  off  the  waters  which  inundate 
tlie  lands  adjoining  the  Karasitza,  Duke  Albert  of  Saxe- 
Teschen,  a  considerable  landed  proprietor  in  these  parts, 
made  a  canal  twenty-two  miles  in  length,  and  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  width,  by  which  he  reco- 
vered above  8000  acres  of  pasture-ground.  The  natural 
fertility  of  Baranya  renders  it  one  of  the  most  productive 
regions  in  Hungary.  Lichtenstem,  indeed,  tells  us,  that 
eut  of  its  whole  surface  of  1,228,800  acres,  the  quantity 
turned  to  account,  even  in  the  year  1790,  was  1,049,300 
acres,  of  which  82,910  were  occupied  by  vineyards  ;  and  we 
learn  fVom  another  source  that  458,970  are  cultivated  as 
arable  land.  The  climate,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the 
swampy  districts,  is  said  to  be  healthy  ;  but  the  winds  and 
weather  are  liable  to  great  variations.  Baranya  grows 
excellent  wheat  and  most  other  kinds  of  grain,  as  well  as 
much  tobacco ;  but  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  which  was 
attempted  a  few  years  ago  with  some  success,  has  been 
abandoned.  It  produces  considerable  quantities  both  of 
red  and  white  wines :  of  these,  the  sort  produced  on  the 
Villany  soil,  north  of  Sikl6s,  is  much  prized  by  the  epicures 
of  Vienna ;  and  next  to  it,  the  growths  of  Bodoly,  Kis- 
falu,  and  Fiinfkirchen.  Meadow-lands  and  pastures  are 
abundant ;  a  plentiful  supply  of  timber  is  obtained  from 
380,000  acres  of  woodland,  on  which  the  oak  predominates ; 
of  the  fruits  which  it  produces,  many  afford  palatable 
wine ;  it  yields  sweet  chestnuts,  and  asparagus  grows  in  a 
wild  state.  Its  woods  afford  immense  crops  of  acorns,  by 
which  thousands  of  swine  are  maintained ;  it  is  well  pro- 
vided with  horned  cattle,  Imt  scantily  with  sheep;  the 
breed  of  horses,  particularly  that  of  the  Moh&ts  Island,  is 
small  but  mettlesome ;  and  the  Danube  and  other  rivers 
afford  fish  in  abundance,  among  which  the  carp,  pike,  and 
sturgeon  are  most  noted.     The  mineral  pn^uctions  of 


Baranya  consist  of  limestone,  marble,  porphyry,  mill-fttones, 
slate,  alum,  and  coals ;  the  coals  are  raised  near  Funf- 
kirchen,  Koml6,  and  Vasas.  Some  glass  is  manufactured. 
The  population,  which  was  183,243  in  1787, 193,313  in  1805, 
and  213,573  in  1828,  is  estimated  at  present  at  225,000. 
of  these  about  170,000  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  about 
22,000  Protestants ;  the  remainder  are  about  1500  Jews  and 
Greeks.  Baranya  is  divided  into  six  circles,  viz.— Funf- 
kirchen  (with  the  .chief  town  and  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name— in  Hungarian,  '  Pecs'),  St.  Lorintz 
(chief  town  St.  Kiraly),  Sikl6s  (chief  town  same  name), 
Baranyav&r  (Bolly),  Moh&ts  (chief  town  same  name),  and 
Metvek  (Petsv&r).  It  cxmtains  one  free  town,  11  market- 
towns,  341  villages,  and  22  prrodia,  or  independent  farming 
colonies.  The  town  and  domain  of  Bellye,  which  exteiKu 
over  an  area  of  305  square  miles,  and  has  28,000  inhabi- 
tants located  in  35  villages,  &c.,  and  on  the  improvement 
of  which  its  late  possessor,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Teschen, 
expended  considerable  sums  of  money,  now  belongs  to  the 
Archduke  Charles ;  several  colonies  of  CSermans  have  been 
settled  upon  this  property,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
beautiful  village  of  Albertsdorf ;  and  the  esteemed  red  wine 
•  Villany'  is  grown  near  a  village  upon  it,  from  which  the 
name  is  derived.  A  Roman  town,  supposed  to  have  been 
Quadriburgum,  is  said  to  have  stood  on  or  near  the  site  of 
Baan,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Szollos,  where  ruins  of 
buildings,  vases,  and  carved  stone-work  with  Roman  inscrip- 
tions, amongst  which  the  name  of  Quadriburgum  occurs, 
have  been  discovered.  Near  Batina  on  the  Danube,  where 
the  Aureus  Mens  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated,  a  num- 
ber of  Roman  and  Turkish  coins  have  been  hkewise  found. 

BARAS  KHOTUN,  or  BARS  KHOTAN  (on  D  An- 
ville's  Map  of  the  Chinese  Empire  called  Par  Hotun;  on 
Grimm's  Atlas  of  Asia  Para  Kotun),  the  city  of  the  tigers, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  large  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Kherbn 
or  Kheroolun,  in  the  country  of  the  Mongols ;  they  lie 
according  to  Father  Gerbillon,  the  only  European  who  ever 
visited  them,  in  48°N.  lat.,  and  113°  42'  E.  long.  When 
this  traveller  passed  the  river  near  these  ruins,  they  con- 
sisted of  extensive  remains  of  mud  walls,  and  two  pyra- 
mids in  a  state  of  decay.  Du  Halde  thoup:ht  that  the  town 
had  been  built  by  the  great  emperor  Kublai;  but  the 
Crerman  translator  of  the  Ssanang  Ssetsen,  or  the  history  of 
the  Mongols,  supposes  with  more  reason,  that  this  town  was 
built  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the 
descendants  of  Tshenkis  khan  were  expelled  from  China 
and  retreated  to  their  antient  territories,  the  great  desert  of 
Gobi.  At  that  time  the  Khagan,  or  Mongol  Emperor 
Toghon  Tiraur,  gathered  the  Mongols  who  had  escaped 
from  the  fury  of  the  Chinese,  and  after  uniting  them  with 
those  who  had  remained  in  the  desert,  erected  this  town  as 
the  future  seat  of  their  empire,  and  himself  died  there  in 
1370.  At  that  time  it  was  an  extensive  town,  nearly  seven 
miles  in  circumference.  Nothing  certain  is  known  re- 
specting its  destruction.  Timor's  son  transferred  the  seat 
of  the  empire  to  the  antient  town  of  Karakorum,  farther  to 
the  west ;  and  this  circumstance,  combined  with  the  internal 
wars  which  in  the  fifteenth  century  divided  the  Mongols, 
seem  to  have  brought  about  its  abandonment  and  final 
destruction.  It  appears  to  have  received  the  name  of  *  The 
City  of  the  Tigers'  from  the  roaring  of  these  animals,  which 
was  considered  a  favourable  prognostic  by  the  Mongols. 
(Du  Halde  ;  Ritters's  Asia.) 

BARATIE'R,  JOHN  PHILIP,  bom  in  January,  1721, 
at  Schwabach,  in  the  Margraviate  of  Ansbach,  was  the 
son  of  Francis  Baratier,  pastor  of  the  French  Protestant 
Church  of  SchWcibach.  His  father,  who  was  a  man  of  much 
information,  devoted  all  his  leisure  time  to  his  son*s  educa- 
tion, which  he  conducted  not  as  a  task,  but  as  an  amuse^ 
ment.  At  four  years  of  age  the  child  spoke  Latin  with  his 
father,  French  with  his  mother,  and  German  with  the  house 
servant.  Books  of  prints,  with  the  explanations  in  these  dif- 
ferent languages,  were  put  into  his  hands,  which  he  trans- 
lated without  having  learned  anything  of  grammar.  Be- 
tween four  and  five  years  of  age  he  began  to  study  Greek, 
and  in  fifteen  months  was  able  to  read  the  Scriptures  in 
that  language,  and  to  translate  them  into  Latin.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  sixth  year  he  began  Hebrew,  in  the  study  of 
which  he  spent  three  years.  He  then  plunged  into  Rab^ 
binical  literature,  and  read  with  great  avidity  the  hooks  of 
the  Cabbalists,  Talmudists,  commentators,  &c.  At  nine 
years  of  age  he  made  a  dictionary  of  the  most  difficult  He- 
brew and  Cbaldaio  words.    He  next  undertook  the  tnosl^' 
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tion  of  the  travels  of  Bon ntnin  of  Tudela,  a  Hebrew  writer 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Two  Latin  translations  of  this  work, 
one  by  Arias  Montanus  and  the  other  by  Constantin  Lem- 
pereur,  Leyden,  1633,  were  found  to  be  incorrect  Baratier 
wrote  his  in  French,  and  added  to  it  copious  notes,  and  eight 
diijsertations  at  the  end,  which  are  more  interesting  than 
the  text  itself.  The  subjects  of  these  dissertations  are  the 
following : — 1.  •  On  the  person  of  Benjamin  and  on  his 
work/  Baratier  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Benjamin  did 
not  travel  over  the  countries  which  he  describes,  *  from 
Spain  unto  China,'  but  that  he  acted  merely  as  a  compiler 
of  the  accounts  he  gathered  Arom  others,  and  especially  from 
lii>t  countrymen,  who  were  scattered  all  over  the  world. 
2.  Barutier's  second  dissertation  is  on  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad 
and  their  succession.  3.  On  the  government  of  the  Jews 
in  Judaea.  4.  On  the  authority  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Jews 
after  their  dispersion  in  various  countries.  Dissertations 
5, 6,  and  7  are  on  the  kingdoms  and  empires  which  the 
Jews  have  pretended  that  they  possessed  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  and  their  stories  and  romances  on  the  subject. 
S.  On  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  and  the  place  of  their  trans- 
portation. These  are  all  curious  subjects  to  be  treated  by  a 
child  eleven  years  old.  He  finished  his  work  in  about  six 
months  in  173:2,  but  it  was  not  published  till  1734,  in  two 
\q\s.  small  8vo.,  Amsterdam.  After  this  Baratier  turned 
his  attention  to  theological  studies,  and  especially  to  the 
Greek  Fathers  and  the  early  Councils.  After  some  time  he 
undertook  to  refute  Samuel  CrclUus,  a  celebrated  Unitarian 
divine,  who  had  written  a  book  styled  Artemonius.  The 
title  of  Baratier's  reply  will  show  the  subject  of  the  contro- 
versy '.^Anti' Artemonius t  seu  initium  Evangelii  S,  Johcai" 
m  Apostoli  ex  antiqmicUe  ecclesiastica  adversus  L,  M, 
Artemonit,  Neo-Photiniani^  Criticam  vindicatum  atque 
lUuitratwn  ;  cut  in  fine  accedii  dissertatio  de  diahsis  tribuSf 
vul^o  Theodoreio  tributis.  Nuremberg,  1735.  Frederic  Wil- 
liam, King  of  Prussia,  having  appointed  Baratier*s  father 
to  the  French  Protestant  church  at  Stettin,  the  family 
left  Schwabach  in  the  beginning  of  1735.  In  passing 
through  Halle,  young  Baratier,  whose  fame  had  long  before 
reached  that  university,  was  made  Master  of  Arts,  after  un- 
dergoing an  examination  and  sustaining  a  public  disputation. 
On  his  arrival  at  Berlin  the  king  sent  for  him,  and  was  de- 
li^'hted  with  his  conversation.  He  had  him  repeatedly  at 
tlic  palace,  and  made  him  presents  of  books  and  money. 
The  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  at  Berlin  named  Baratier 
one  of  its  members.  The  king  urged  upon  both  father  and 
^on  the  propriety  of  the  latter  applying  himself  to  some  re- 
gular profession,  and  he  suggested  that  of  the  law.  In  order 
to  facilitate  this  he  altered  the  destination  of  the  elder  Bara- 
tier, and  appointed  him  to  the  French  church  of  Halle,  and 
granted  the  son  a  pension  of  fifty  rix  dollars  a  year  during 
the  time  he  was  to  studv  at  that  university.  The  family 
therefore  returned  to  Halle  in  April,  1 735.  During  the  next 
four  years  Baratier  attended  the  courses  of  the  four  law 
pn)fc]»sors  of  civil,  canon,  public,  and  feudal  law.  He  fol- 
luwed  his  legal  studies  as  a  matter  of  duty,  without  any 
particular  inclination  for  them,  with  the  exception  of  public 
law.  in  which  he  seemed  to  take  an  interest  He  at  the 
^ame  time  found  leisure  to  pursue  his  more  favourite  studies. 
He  had  begun  a  '  History  of  the  Heresies  of  the  Anti- 
Trinitarians,'  which  ho  left  in  MS.  Several  dissertations 
tliio  on  various  subjects  of  philology,  history,  and  antiqui- 
tiejt,  were  inserted  in  the  *  Bibliotheque  Grermanique.*  The 
laht  work  he  published  was  on  the  succession  of  the  early 
bishops  of  Rome :  Disquisitio  Chronologica  de  Succetsione 
dntiquisetTna  Epiecoporum  Romanorum,  indeaPetro  usque 
ddViciorem,  4to.  Utrecht,  1740.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  great  work  which  he  designed  on  the  history  of 
the  first  centuries  of  the  Church.  He  also  began  a  History 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

Baratier^s  chest  was  naturally  weak :  a  cold  which  he 
took  brought  on  an  obstinate  cough,  and  in  October,  1 739, 
he  spat  blood.  He  passed  the  following  winter,  which  was 
a  i«vere  one,  in-doors ;  but  his  constitution  was  evidently 
woraout  In  September,  1740,  he  became  much  worse; 
his  weakness  was  extreme,  and  he  could  no  longer  read, 
which  was  to  him  the  greatest  privation.  On  the  5th  of 
October  he  expired  in  liis  arm  chair,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen years  and  eight  months.  He  had  been  long  recon- 
ciled to  the  idea  of  deaUi,  and  looked  on  the  world  as 
^  stage  upon  which  every  one  was  called  to  act  his  part 
for  an  allotted  period.  He  also  felt  at  times  the  unsatis- 
bctocy  nature  and  uncertainty  of  human  knowledge,  and 


often  expressed  his  disappointment  at  finding  so  little  to  b« 
depended  upon  in  so  many  works  which  he  nad  read :  the 
more  he  strove  afler  truth  the  farther  ft  seemed  to  recede 
from  him.  His  morals  were  pure,  his  habits  frugal  and 
abstemious,  and  his  manners  occasionally  boyish.  He 
lived  to  the  last  with  his  father  and  mother,  to  whom* 
he  was  tenderly  attached.  Though  not  fond  of  play  and 
amusements,  he  was  cheerful  and  lively.  The  life  of  this 
extraordinary  boy  was  written  by  Mr.  Formey,  from  the 
materials  furnished  by  his  father,  12mo.  Halle,  17*11,  and 
a  second  edition  was  published  at  Frankfort  and  Leipzig  in 
1755.  At  the  end  is  a  long  catalogue  of  the  numerous 
works  which  he  left  in  MS.,  mostly  unfinished. 

BARB,  the  name  of  a  noble  breed  of  horses  reared  by 
the  Moors  of  Barbary  and  Marocco,  and  introduced  into 
Spain  during  their  dominion  in  that  country,  where,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  sufifered  to  degenerate  greatly  since  their 
expulsion.  The  noble  race  of  Barbary  horses  which  we 
commonly  call  barbs,  are  of  rare  occurrence  even  in  their 
own  county,  where  the  tyranny  of  the  governors  holds  out 
no  inducement  to  private  individuals  to  rear  an  animal  of 
which  they  may  be  deprived  without  scruple  or  compensa- 
tion by  the  first  man  in  power  who  happens  to  &ncy  it ;  it 
is  only  among  the  wild  nomadic  tribes  of  the  desert,  whose 
roving  habits  and  inhospitable  country  place  them  beyond 
the  control  of  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  state,  that  this 
breed  exists  in  perfection.  The  common  horse  of  Barbary 
is  a  very  inferior  animal,  which,  if  onginallv  derived  from 
the  same  source  as  the  noble  race  of  barbs,  has  greatly  de- 
generated. In  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  their  forms, 
however,  even  the  latter  are  far  from  excelling :  their  valu- 
able qualities,  and  in  these  they  are  perhaps  unequalled  by 
any  other  breed  in  existence,  are  unrivalled  speed,  sur- 
prising bottom,  abstinence,  patience  and  endurance  under 
fatigue,  and  gentleness  of  temper.    Their  points  would  not 

{>lease  the  critical  eye  of  a  member  of  the  Jockey  Club ;  the 
lead  is  large  and  clumsy,  the  neck  short  and  thick,  the 
chest  broad  and  powerful,  yet  the  body  and  legs  are  so  long 
and  slender  as  to  resemble  those  of  a  greyhound,  and  form 
a  perfect  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  animal.  But  the  Moors 
do  not  regard  the  external  appearance  of  their  horses  so  much 
as  theu*  temper,  speed,  and  capability  to  endure  fatigue ;  and 
the  animals  which  possess  these  valuable  qualities  are  che- 
rished with  all  the  kindness  and  attention  that  are  bestowed 
on  children.  Their  mode  of  treatment  is  very  different  from 
that  practised  in  Europe.  They  are  very  early  accustomed 
to  the  saddle,  are  mounted  at  two  years  old,  and  have  their 
manes  and  tails  cropped  till  the  age  of  six»  under  the  sup- 
position that  it  adds  to  their  strength  and  bottom.  After 
this  period  they  are  never  dressed,  nor  are  their  manes  and 
tails  combed ;  if  dirty  they  are  washed  in  the  next  stream^ 
and  some  are  even  said  to  be  offended  by  Europeans  patting 
their  horses  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  from  an  apprehen- 
sion of  its  injuring  their  coat.  They  are  never  castratedt 
nor  have  the  Moors  the  bad  taste  to  seek  to  improve  upon 
nature  by  cropping  the  ears  and  tails  of  their  horses,  as  is 
practised  by  some  nations ;  a  Mussulman  will  neither  muti- 
late nor  sell  the  skin  of '  the  beast  of  the  prophet,'  the  noblest 
of  animals.  The  horses  alone  are  used  for  the  saddle,  the 
mares  being  kept  for  breeding,  except  among  some  of  the 
predatory  tribes  of  the  Desert,  who  find  that  the  neighing  of 
the  horses  is  apt  to  betray  their  approach,  and  ^ive  notice  of 
their  coming  to  the  caravans  which  are  the  objects  of  iheir 
attack.  Walking  and  galloping  are  the  only  paces  which 
these  animals  are  allowed  to  practise ;  and  it  is  even  con- 
sidered vulgar  to  trot  or  canter.  Generally  speaking,  the 
Moors  avoid  giving  their  horses  violent  exercise,  or  over- 
heating them;  except  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  and 
among  the  Desert  tribes,  it  is  only  in  their  cavalry  exer- 
cises, such  as  throwing  the  lance,  &c.  that  their  speed  is  at 
all  put  forth.  On  these  occasions,  however,  they  are  not 
spared,  and  it  is  surprising  with  what  rapidity  and  nrecision 
they  perform  the  different  evolutions.  These,  indeed,  are 
not  so  complicated  as  the  tactics  of  more  civilized  nations, 
but  they  are  much  more  severe  upon  the  cattle,  and  would 
soon  break  down  the  best  of  our  European  breeds.  The 
great  exercise  of  the  Moorish  cavalry  consists  in  galloping 
their  horses  at  the  very  height  of  their  speed  for  the  distance 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  then  making  them  stop 
suddenly  short,  while  the  rider  delivers  his  spear  or  fires  his 
musket ;  and  of  this  amusement  the  people  are  so  ridicu- 
lously fond,  that  they  frequently  continue  it  for  hours  to- 
gether without  a  ipoment's  interminion  to  breathe  or  change 
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(heir  hones.  Yet  notwithstanding  Buch  Tiolent  exereige, 
very  little  caro  is  afterwards  taken  of  the  horses ;  still  they 
are  said  to  be  long-lived  and  remarkably  free  from  diseases. 
Such  dislempera  as  farcy  and  glanders  are  unknown ;  spa- 
vin and  mullender  are  of  very  rare  occurrenc«. 

The  Moors  never  make  hay,  but  feed  their  horses  upon 
chopped  straff  and  barley,  vhich  they  eat  out  of  a  nose-bag 
put  over  their  heads,  as  is  the  custom  in  England ;  in 
spring  they  are  chiefly  fed  upon  grass.  In  the  stables  there 
are  no  mangers,  but  the  horses  are  fastened  by  means  of 
two  iron  pins  driven  into  the  ground,  one  before  and  the 
other  behind,  to  which  the  fore  and  hind-legs  are  respec- 
tively fastened  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  animal 
from  moving  more  than  a  foot  either  backwardsor  forwards: 
their  collar  Is  also  made  fost  to  the  fhint  pin,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  a  ring  for  that  purpose,  and  they  eat  their  pro- 
vender off  the  ground.  Formerly  it  was  the  practice  for  the 
Moors,  in  shoeing  their  horses,  to  cut  off  the  front  part  of  the 
taoof ;  a  flat  shoe  of  a  triangular  shape  was  then  put  on, 
with  one  of  the  sides  in  front,  and  the  other  two  nearly 
meeting  in  an  acute  angle  behind  the  frog  :  but  this  unna- 
tural mode  of  disfiguring  these  noble  animals  was  put  an 
end  to  about  the  year  I7D0,  by  an  order  of  the  Emperor 
Muley  Ishmael,  who  commanded  that  thenceforth  all  his 
subjects  should,  i^)on  pain  of  death,  shoe  their  horses  with 
round  shoes.  Ttie  Berbers  and  Kabyles,  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  the  country  between  the  Sahara  and  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  who  are  now  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  the  mountainous  and  biost  inaccessible  districts 
of  North  Africa,  never  shoe  their  horses  at  all ;  yet  so  hardy 
are  these  animals,  and  so  much  tougher  are  their  hoofs  than 
those  of  our  own  horses,  that  Windhus,  who,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  accompanied  a  British  embassy  to 
the  court  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  and  who  has  left  an 
interesting  account  of  his  journey,  assures  us  that  ho  saw 
one  of  them  which  had  travelled  flftv  miles  without  resting, 
and  that  though  he  had  been  twice  during  the  journey 
obliged  to  cross  a  mountain  full  of  rocks,  yet  it  was  not  per- 
ceived tlut  he  had  the  least  crack  in  his  hoof,  nor  dia  ha 
make  any  complaint  of  his  fbet. 

There  is  a  particular  breed  of  the  noble  barbs,  called 
Sh'rubtxh  Er'reeh  (literally  Wind-sucker),  or  the  Desert 
Horse,  which  is  only  found  among  the  tribe*  of  the  Sa- 
hara, and  which,  when  transported  beyond  the  sands  of 
the  Desert,  soon  languishes  and  dies.    The  fleetness,  tem- 

Esrance,  and  endurance  of  this  animal,  if  we  are  to  beheve 
alf  the  stories  related  by  travellers,  almost  surpass  the 
bounds  of  credibility.  '  When  thou  shalt  meet  a  sh'rubah 
er'reeh,'  says  a  Mooiish  proverb,  'and  say  to  bis  rider, 
"  Salara  Alikuro,"'  before  he  can  answer  "  Alikum  Salara," 
ha  will  be  far  from  thee,  for  his  speed  is  like  the  whirl- 
wind.' By  the  assistance  of  this  animal,  or  of  the  Heirie, 
or  Desert  Camel,  the  Arab  can,  upon  an  emergency, 
cross  the  Sahara  in  a  short  time ;  but  so  amazingly 
rapid  is  the  rate  of  travelling,  tbat,  as  we  are  credibly 
informed,  the  riders  are  obliged  to  have  bandages  tied 
round  their  loins,  breast,  and  ears  to  prevent  the  percussion 
of  the  air  from  Impeding  their  respiration.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  journey,  also,  it  is  said  that  their  stomachs 
aro  so  much  relaxed,  as  to  be  unable  for  some  time  to  retain 
either  solid  or  liquid  food.  The  sh'rubah  er'reeh,  however, 
is  neither  so  nseful  nor  so  economical  an  animal  as  the 
desert  camel ;  it  is  true  that  his  speed  is  greater,  but  he  is 
neither  so  abstemious  nor  so  enduring.  The  heirie  will 
(ravel  for  fifteen  or  twenty  successive  days,  and  requires  but 
a  handful  of  dried  dates  in  the  morning,  and  a  supply  of 
water  every  third  day ;  upon  an  extraordinary  emergency 
he  can  even  travel  for  six  or  seven  days  witttout  this  im- 
portant element ;  but  tbe  desert  horse  must  have  a  feed  of 
camel's  milk  once  a  day,  and  for  Ibis  purpose  there  must 
be  a  couple  of  female  eamcis  wherever  he  goes.  Camel's 
milk  is  his  only  sustenance ;  and  indeed  it  would  bo  diffi- 
cult to  find  him  any  other  In  the  parched  and  arid  deserts 
which  he  inhabits;  be  does  not  like  wheat,  hay,  straw,  or 
any  other  kind  of  food,  and  if  fbreed  to  live  upon  these 
substances,  soon  loses  all  his  valuable  qualities.  In  his 
native  country  the  desert  horse  is  principally  employed  for 
the  putiiose  of  hunting  the  ostrich  and  gazelle,  at  which 
nxirts  he  is  amaiingly  expert,  nor  is  there  any  other  being 
that  can  equal  these  animals  in  speed.  When  brought  to 
Marocco,  as  is  sometiraes  the  case,  these  horses  soon  deirline 
under  the  cbonee  oT  food  and  climate.  '  Alkaid  Omar  ben 
Dattdy,'  Rif«  JMhKin  tit  hli  Amwhi  nf  l/li  Empift  (/ 
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Maroeeo,  'when  governor  of  Mogodor,  had  two  Bahatawan 
horses  in  his  stables ;  hut  Bnding  it  inconvenient  to  fenj 
them  constantly  upon  caniel's  milk,  he  resolved  to  Uv  them 
on  the  usual  food  given  to  Barbary  horses.  He  accordingly 
had  their  food  gradually  changed,  and  in  a  short  line  Sti 
them  altogether  with  barley,  and  occasionally  with  wheat 
and  straw ;  they  grew  fat,  and  looked  better  than  before, 
but  they  lost  iheir  speed,  and  soon  afterwards  died,  ai  if 
nature  had  designed  them  to  be  appropriated  solely  to  Ihil 
district  whose  arid  and  extensive  plains  render  their  use 
essentinlly  necessary.' 

BA'RBACAN  or  BARBICAN,  in  antient  fortification, 
was  usually  a  small  round  tower  for  the  station  of  an  ad- 
vanced guard,  placed  just  bcroie  the  outward  pale  of  the 
cSBtle-yard  or  ballium.  (King's  Sequel  to  hit  Oha.  on  Aa- 
tient  Castle*,  Archwol.  vol.  vi,  p.  308.)  Whence  Spenser, 
in  tbe  Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii. 


Ibg  KDHiSBlioiji  u  ihe  Ciw  of  York.'  bj  Uchtl  Ijeka-ooi  uJtiui. 
■rchiWcb.     Load.  1834.) 

Grose  {Antiq.  of  England  and  Walei,  vol.  i,  pref.  p.  SI  "iis 
it  the  Dnt  member  of  an  antient  castle.  He  says  it  teems 
to  have  had  no  positive  place,  except  that  it  was  alwajs  m 
outwork.  The  term  is  still  preserved  in  the  ruins  iJ  dif- 
ferent casllos,  as  at  Pramlingham  and  Canterbury  Cislles; 
and  a  small  stone-work  covering  the  gale  of  Boiiibiin 
Castle,  in  Sussex,  is  still  called  the  barbacan.  The  \n 
round  lowers  at  the  angles  of  the  barbacan  of  Yuikseie 
probably  connected  by  a  low  breastwork  over  the  gate-»ij. 
Messra.  Lockwood  and  Gates  consider  the  whole  of  ine 
building  which  projects  flay-six  feet  from  the.  galeciW 
Walmgate,  to  be  the  barbacan. 

In  cities  or  towns  the  barbacan  was  a  watch-tower,  placed 
at  some  important  point  of  the  eirc«mvallaU'on.  It  M 
sometimes  a  ditch  and  drawbridge  of  its  owl),  tunne. 
Milit.  Aniiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  2.)  Tlie'  street  of  Loadon  called 
Barbican  received  its  appellation  from  ils  vicinity  to  a  W^'f 
of  this  sort  attached  to  the  city-wall,  the  remaios  of  nhifo 
were  visible  within  the  last  halE-century.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  Ben  Jonson  uses  tbe  term  in  his  BpitbBlaii"^>i 
(ff'orA*,  voLvii.  p.  5):— 


Ha  had  n  hiatily  Ml.  and  In  ■bat  l<K«m. 

Spelman  (O/oM.  in  v.)saysbartincan  was  a  term  tit»""-^ 
used  for  a  bole  in  the  wall  of  a  city  «  caille,  llini.;;n 
whteh  Irrawt  and  darts  were  cfc<t  out.    It  ■!■•  signiH  * 
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long  najrrow  opening  left  in  the  walU*  to  drain  off  the  water 
from  a  terrace  or  platform. 

The  etymology  of  this  word  is  uncertain.  Spelman  do* 
rives  it  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  burge-kening  (espiall  firom 
the  town) ;  Junius  from  burh-beacon  (as  if  it  meant  the 
signal-tower) :  but  neither  of  these  compound-words  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Saxon  dictionaries.  Indeed  Manning,  in 
the  Supplement  to  Lye's  Dictionary,  expressly  says  that 
the  word  barbican  is  not  Saxon,  but  derived  from  the  Arabic ; 
first  adopted  in  Italy,  and  brought  to  us  by  the  Normans. 
He  says,  *  Vox  ista  minime  Saxonica :  scilicet  ab  Arabibus 
primo  accersitam,  et  ab  ItcUu  acceptara,  ad  nos  deduxerunt 
Sormanni,*  Its  supposed  Arabic  origin  is  noticed  by  Du- 
fresne,  Qlo»9.  edit.  Francof.  1681,  tom.  i.  col.  473. 

6ARBACANAGIUM,  or  BARBICANA6E,  was  mo- 
ney paid  to  the  maintenance  of  a  barbacan  or  watch-tower. 
Cart.  17  Edw.  III.  ul  6,  n.  14. 

BAR6AD0ES  is  the  most  eastern  of  the  Caribbee 
Islands,  and  the  most  antient  of  the  British  settlements  in 
theic  seas.  The  exact  date  of  its  discovery  is  unknown  \ 
but  no  mention  of  it  occurs  prior  to  1600.  In  all  proba- 
bility it  was  first  seen  by  the  Portuguese,  in  their  voyages 
to  and  from  South  America ;  but  the  rude  aspect  of  the 
island,  without  inhabitants,  and  destitute  of  every  thing 
necessary  for  human  accommodation,  was  ill-calculated  to 
induce  them,  already  well  satisfied  with  their  continental 
pos.>eisions,  to  form  any  settlement.  Being  wholly  engrossed 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  immediate  supplies  of  gold  and 
silver,  they  overlooked  its  commercial  situation.  Tnat  their 
di>covery  might,  however,  be  useful  to  themselves  and 
others  touching  there,  thev  planted  some  vegetables,  and 
left  a  few  swine  for  breeding.  From  the  Portuguese  it 
derived  its  name,  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  obtained 
fn)ni  the  Indian  fig-trees  growing  on  the  island,  and  which 
were  called  by  them  '  Barbadas,*  or  bearded. 

Tho  first  English  ship  known  to  have  touched  at  the 
island  was  the  Olive,  in  1605,  on  her  return  from  Guinea: 
part  of  the  crew  landed,  erected  a  cross,  and  took  possession 
in  the  name  of  the  king,  inscribing  on  a  tree  'James, 
Kin^v  of  England  and  of  this  Island.'  Although  they  found 
a  number  of  Indian  implements,  it  appears  that  the  island 
wa9  only  occasionally  visited  by  the  Caribbs  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  fishing,  or  of 
procuring  clay  for  the  manufacture  of  domestic  utensils. 

For  some  years  Barbadoes  appears  to  have  been  no  more 
thought  of,  till  a  favourable  report  reaching  Sir  William 
Courleen,  a  merchant  of  London,  he  formed  the  project  of 
making  a  settlement  on  the  island ;  and  Lord  Ley,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Marlborough,  obtained  a  grant  of  it  fh>m 
James  I.,  for  himself  and  his  heirs  in  perpetuity.  This  did 
not  prevent  the  prosecution  of  Courteen  s  design,  who,  under 
the  sanrtion  of  the  patentee,  fitted  out  at  his  own  expense 
an  expedition,  furnished  with  every  requisite  for  esUblishing 
a  rolony.  One  ship  onlv  arrived,  and  thirty  men  landed  in 
1^)24  on  the  spot  which  had  been  token  possession  of  by  the 
Olive,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  town,  which,  in  honour 
of  the  reigning  king,  they  called  James  Town. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  proposed  to  erect  all  the 
Caribbee  Islands  into  a  palatinate,  asked  the  king  to 
Rrant  him  a  patent ;  which,  however,  was  strenuously  op- 

S>!>t'd  by  Lord  Marlborough,  as  affecting  his  prior  claim  to 
irbadoes.  This  dispute  continued  till  1627,  when  the 
latter  waived  his  right  on  condition  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle's 
^L^reeing  to  pay  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever  the  sum  of  300/. 
ptT  annum.  By  the  patent.  Lord  Carlisle  was  empowered 
tj  publish  such  laws  as  he  or  his  heirs,  with  the  consent, 
a«><ont,  and  approbation  of  the  free  inhabitants,  &c.,  shall 
tlunk  fit  and  b^t.  In  the  mean  time,  the  settlers  were 
'itl'Cently,  though  slowly,  establishing  themselves.  For- 
tunately the  woods,  with  which  the  island  was  thickly  over- 
?rt)\rn.  afforded  lignumvitse  and  fustic ;  these  became  articles 
t'f  immediate  export  to  England,  and  procured  in  return 
iuch  commodities  as  were  most  wanted. 

Courteen,  the  original  founder  of  the  colony,  finding  him- 
self  entirely  deserted  by  his  former  patron,  sought  the 
protection  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  obtained,  m  1628, 
from  Charles  I.,  a  grant  of  the  island,  during  the  temporary 
a))M;nce  of  Loid  Carlisle.  On  the  return  of  the  latter,  he 
!» K)n  procured  the  revocation  of  Pembroke's  patent  and  his 
oun  reinstatement  in  possession,  to  secure  which  he  con- 
tracted with  a  company  of  nine  merchants  of  London,  to 
pnint  them  10,000  acres  of  land,  on  condition  of  receiving 
from  each  settler  forty  pgundi  of  eotton  annually^  waa 


with  the  privilege  to  the  company  of  appointing  their  own 
governor,  who  received  fiill  powers  from  Lord  Carlisle.    A 
native  of  Bermuda,  Charles  Wolferstone,  was  appointed, 
who,  with  sixty-four  persons,  landed  in  July,  1628.    Each 
of  the  settlers  was  entitled,  on  his  arrival,  to  100  acres  of 
land.    Their  first  care  was  to  build  houses  for  their  stores, 
&c.,  which  obtained  the  name  of  Bridgetown ;  and  Wolfer* 
stone  having  appointed  a  council,  summoned  before  it  the 
coloniste  sent  out  by  Courteen,  whose  settlement  was  by 
this  time  in  a  flourishing  condition.    They  made  their  ap- 
pearance, but  utterly  disclaimed  all  dependance  on  Lord 
Carlisle,  and  refused  to  submit  to  his  authority.     Both 
parties  now  prepared  for  hostilities,  but  this  extremity  was 
prevented  by  their  agreeing  to  refer  to  the  decision  of 
the  two  noblemen  at  home.    These  appealed  to  the  king, 
who  ordered   a  second    patent,   dated  April,   1629,  con- 
firming, in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  to  Lord  Carlisle 
the  original  grant.    Having  thus  overcome  all  opposition, 
this  nobleman  appointed  Sir  William  Tufton  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  island,  who,  on  his  arrival  in  December, 
1629,  appointed  a  council,  issued  grants  for  nearly  16,000 
acres  of  land,  confirmed  those  already  given,  and  divided 
the  countrv  under  cultivation  into  six  parishes.    He  was 
unexpectedly  superseded  by  Captain  Hawley,  who  appears 
to  have  used  some  unfair  means  to  prejudice  Lord  Carlisle 
against  Tufton ;  but  that  nobleman,  suspecting  that  the 
revenue  he  derived  was  not  proportionate  to  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  island,  recalled  Hawley,  and  in  1645  tho 
government    devolved   on    Philip  Bell,  who  devoted  his 
whole  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  internal  admi< 
nistration. 

The  civil  war  and  religious  dissensions  which  were  raging 
in  England  contributed  greatly  to  the  rapid  population  or 
the  island,  and  many  royalist  families  found  an  asylum  in 
it.  The  leeward  part  seems  to  have  been  first  and  best 
settled.  Many  of  the  pilanters  had  become  rich ;  and  Lord 
Carlisle  having  little  leisure  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the 
colony,  hia  claims,  amid  the  confusion  which  reigned  at 
home,  were  silently  relinquished.  Assisted  by  a  council 
of  ten  persons.  Bell  divided  the  whole  island  into  eleven 
parishes,  and  appointed  a  minister  to  each ;  he  instituted  a 
general  assembly,  comnosed  of  two  deputies  firom  each  pa- 
rish;  devoted  the  produce  of  the  excise  for  seven  years  to 
fortifying  the  coasts,  and  augmented  the  militia  to  1000 
cavalry  and  10,000  infantry.  The  population  had  in  1647 
increased  to  50,000,  and  the  value  of  land  had  of  course 
risen  in  proportion.  An  unrestricted  intercourse  existed 
with  the  Dutch  very  favourable  to  the  Barbadians,  but  money 
was  so  scarce,  that  barter  of  commodities  was  often  neces- 
sarily resorted  to^  and  all  fSses  and  emoluments  were  paid  in 
kind. 

When  and  whence  the  sugar-cane  was  first  imported  is 
uncertain,  but  in  1647  Ligon  speaks  of  the  art  of  making 
sugar  as  a  business  recently  begun  and  little  understood ; 
and  it  is  to  the  Dutoh  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  in- 
struction in  the  culture  of  the  plant«  .and  the  manufacture 
of  this  valuable  staple. 

In  1649  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  son  and  heir  of  the  original 

Patentee,  revived  his  claim,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
'rancis  Lord  Willoughby,  granting  him  a  lease  of  twenty- 
one  years,  on  condition  of  receiving  half  the  profits.  Lord 
Willoughby,  by  wav  of  adding  streni^th  to  this  authority, 
procured  from  Charles  II. »  then  in  Holland,  a  royal  com- 
mission as  governor  of  the  island ;  and  on  his  arrival  at 
Barbadoes,  his  first  step  was  to  proclaim  Charles  as  king : 
he  then  convened  the  legislature,  who  acknowledged  his 
sovereignty,  and  raised  a  body  of  men  to  compel  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  to  submit  to  the  royal  authonty. 

Meantime,  however,  the  Parliament  determined  on  pu- 
nishing the  reftuctory  colonists,  and  sent  a  large  force  out 
for  that  purpose ;  and  still  hirther  to  oppress  them,  they 
prohibiten  the  ships  of  any  foreign  power  from  trading  to 
any  of  the  Briti^th  plantations  without  a  license.  This  law, 
which  was  levelled  as  much  against  the  growing  prosperity 
of  the  Dutch  as  against  the  planters,  gave  rise  to  the  Na- 
vigation Act  of  this  kingdom.  Tho  Barbadians  being  for 
the  most  part  sincerely  attached  to  the  royal  cause,  denied 
the  authority  of  the  Parliament,  and  protested  against  the 
above  act,  which  they  determined  to  resist.  Sir  George 
Ayscue,  who  commanded  the  Parliamentary  Forces,  found 
groat  difficulty  in  bringing  the  island  under  subjection, 
and  he  would  probably  have  failed,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
party  leu  loUoitoui  about  their  pubUo  principles  than  th«ir 
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private  interests,  wlio,  fearing  the  destruction  of  their  pro- 
perty, deserted  the  royal  cause,  and  thus  compelled  Lord 
Willoughby  to  treat  for  a  capitulation.  After  the  sur- 
render of  the  island,  in  March,  1652,  the  Government  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious  admiral,  who  soon  re- 
signed it,  preferring  to  go  in  search  of  other  conquests ;  and 
Barbadoes  enjoyed  tranquillity  till  the  Restoration.  The 
colony  had  hidierto  flourished,  but  the  conquest  of  Jamaica 
tended  to  diminish  the  population  of  Barbadoes,  as  many 
opulent  planters  removed  to  this  island,  where  land  was 
procured  with  less  difficulty. 

Notwithstanding  the  prohibitory  act,  the  Barbadians  had 
contrived  to  maintain  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Dutch, 
which  from  motives  of  policy  had  been  connived  at  by  the 
governor.  Their  consternation  and  resentment  were  natu- 
rally roused  at  finding  a  measure  which  had  been  inflicted  on 
them  as  a  punishment  for  disowning  the  authority  of  the  Pro- 
tector, confirmed  by  the  king,  on  his  restoration ;  and,  to  add 
to  their  calamities,  they  were  alarmed  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
tenure  of  their  estates.  Lord  Willoughby  having  only  eight 
or  nine  years  of  his  lease  unexpired,  applied  to  the  king  for 
a  renewal  of  his  commission,  intending  to  enforce  his  claims 
under  the  proprietary  grant.  The  planters,  perceiving  that 
they  were  neld  by  these  two  powerful  noblemen  as  tenants- 
at-will,  appealed  to  his  Majesty ;  they  pleaded  their  being 
British  subjects,  insisted  that  the  grant  to  Lord  Carlisle  had 
been  surreptitiously  obtained,  and  proposed  that  the  king 
should  permit  them  to  commence  a  suit  in  his  name,  but  at 
their  own  expense,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  to  set  the 
grant  aside,  or  that  he  would  resume  the  sovereignty  of  the 
island,  and  leave  the  claimants  to  seek  their  remedy  against 
the  planters  by  course  of  law.  The  matter  was  laid  before 
the  rnvy  Council,  who  decided  that  Lord  Carlisle's  patent, 
having  bleeu  obtained  by  a  misrepresentation  of  facts,  was 
null  and  void. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  dying  in  the  interim,  had  bequeathed 
his  West  India  property  to  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul.  His 
creditors  brought  in  demands  to  the  amount  of  80,000/. ; 
besides  which  the  heirs  of  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  claimed 
the  annui^  of  300/.,  considerable  arrears  of  which  were 
due,  and  Lord  Willoughby  also  demanded  the  moiety  of 
profits  which  should  accrue  during  the  unexpired  term  of 
nis  lease.  To  satisfy  these  claims,  Mr.  Kendall,  on  the  part 
of  the  planters,  proposed  an  internal  tax  of  4i  per  cent,  on 
the  exportation  of  all  commodities  of  native  produce,  the 
surplus  to  be  at  the  king's  disposal.  These  terms  were 
readily  acceded  to,  and  arrangements  having  been  made  for 
the  satisfaction  of  all  claimants,  the  proprietary  government 
was  to  be  dissolved ;  but  the  planters  denied  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Kendall  to  make  such  an  offer,  and  Lord  Willoughby 
was  sent  back  to  Barbadoes,  where,  after  much  argument, 
entreaty,  and  menace,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  its  con* 
firntetion  by  the  Assembly  in  August,  1663. 

Next  year,  war  having  been  declared  against  the  Dutch, 
Admiral  De  Ruyter  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  Bar- 
badoes, but,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt,  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  enterprise.  Lord  Willoughby  resolved  to  re- 
turn the  visit,  and  with  an  expedition  fitted  out  in  the  island 
he  took  St.  Lucia,  but  perished  in  a  hurricane  ofi"  Guada- 
loupe,  and  the  command  devolved  on  his  brother.  In  1668 
a  destructive  fire  laid  nearly  all  Bridgetown  in  ashes.  In 
1669  Barbadoes  was  made  the  head-quarters  of  a  more 
extensive  government  called  the  Windward  Islands,  which 
was  defined  to  include  all  the  islands  to  windward  of  Guada- 
loupe ;  that  and  the  other  islands  of  the  Caribbean  chain 
having  been  formed  into  a  distinct  command  under  the  title 
of  the  Leeward  Islands. 

In  August,  1 675,  Barbadoes  was  visited  with  a  most  awful 
liurricane :  neither  tree  nor  house  was  left  standing,  except 
a  few  sheltered  by  some  hill  or  cliff,  and  the  whole  face  of 
the  country  exhibited  one  scene  of  desolation*  while  the 
coast  was  strewed  with  wrecks,  and  many  lives  were  lost 
at  sea  and  on  shore.  This  was  thought  by  the  inhabitants 
a  favourable  moment  to  obtain  relief  firom  their  oppressive 
impost,  by  petitioning  his  majesty  to  that  effect,  but  he 
was  deaf  botn  to  their  complaints  and  entreaties.  Instead 
of  relief,  their  freedom  of  trade  received  a  severe  blow  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Royal  African  Company  in  1678, 
for  the  exclusive  supply  of  negroes  to  the  colonies ;  and  in 
1685  parliament  laid  a  tax  of  two  shillings  per  cwt.  on  mus- 
covado, and  four  shilUngs  on  refined  sugar.  Three  years 
after,  the  island  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  alarm  by 
the  report  of  a  projected  insurrection  of  the  slaves,  which. 


however,  was  liappily  prevented  by  a  timely  dlftooveryof 
the  plot :  the  consequence  was  the  passing  of  a  code  of 
laws  bearing  severely  on  the  negroes. 

On  the  accession  of  King  William,  the  Barbadians,  in 
conjunction  with  Colonel  Codrington,  governor  of  the  Lee- 
ward Islands,  voluntarily  undertook  an  expedition  against 
the  French  in  these  seas,  in  which  they  greatly  disUn^ubod 
themselves  in  several  very  gallant  exploits.  The  calamities 
of  war  were  in  1692  aggravated  by  the  ravages  of  pestilence 
and  an  insurrection  of  the  negroes ;  nevertheless  the  Bar* 
badians  sent  a  thousand  men  to  assist  in  the  attack  upoa 
Martinique. 

A  long  period  of  comparative  quiet  and  prosperity  ensued, 
but  so  great  was  the  scarcity  of  money,  that  in  1705  the 
Assembly  passed  an  act  to  allow  65,000/.  paper  credit,  a 
measure  which  was  severely  censured  in  England,  and  re- 
pealed again  immediately.  After  this  followed  an  intenal 
when  the  reduction  of  the  governor's  salarv  caused  much  bad 
feeling  between  that  functionary  and  the  House  of  Assembly, 
and  party-spirit  ran  high ;  notwithstanding  the  anarchy 
and  confUsion  which  had  prevailed,  many  judicious  laws 
were  passed.  As  the  colonies  had  not  been  formed  into 
dioceses,  the  bishop  of  London  obtained  from  the  king  the 
authority  to  subject  them  to  his  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  to 
establish  ecclesiastical  courts ;  out  the  Assembly  of  Bur 
badoes  enacted  that  no  ecclesiastical  law  should  have  the 
power  of  enforcing  punishment  on  the  island.  Effecti\e 
measures  were  also  taken  against  invasion,  by  a  chain  of 
fortifications  from  Maycock's  Bay  to  Oistin's  Town ;  and 
the  island  was  divided  into  five  districts,  with  a  regular  var 
establishment  of  200  men  each. 

Lord  Howe's  administration  afforded  the  planters  some 
alleviation  of  the  restrictions  imposed  on  their  commerce. 
In  1 756  the  war  which  was  kindled  in  Europe  afforded  the 
Barbadians  an  opportunity  of  showing  their  zeal  and  fidelity, 
b^  furnishing  600  white  volunteers,  with  negroes  for  labo- 
rious service,  besides  supplies  to  the  fleet  under  Commodore 
Moore,  destined  to  attack  Martinique,  and  to  the  forces  be- 
sieging Guadaloupe.  About  this  time  the  Stamp  Act 
passed  in  England,  and  was  submitted  to  merely  with  a  re- 
monstrance against  its  injustice :  during  the  time,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  in  force,  2500/.  were  collected  in  the  itiland. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  governor,  the  M- 
sembly,  in  1766,  demanded  from  the  president  of  the  coun- 
cil (upon  whom  the  government  devolved  during  the  abseuce 
of  the  governor)  the  following  privileges: — 1.  Exemption 
from  arrest  for  Uiemselves  ana  servants:  2.  Liberty  t^f 
speech ;  3.  Access  at  all  times  to  the  king^s  representative. 
In  the  same  year  two  dreadful  fires,  one  in  May  and  the 
other  in  December,  reduced  the  capital  to  ashes,  and  the 
Assembly  were  obliged  to  apply  to  the  British  parhament 
for  a  grant  in  aid  of  rebuilding  it ;  but  after  four  years  they 
only  obtained  the  sum  of  5000/.  Within  ten  years  Bridge- 
town had  four  different  times  suffered  a  similar  disaster. 

Mr.  Hay,  who  assumed  the  government  in  1773,  was  ven' 
anxious  to  improve  the  commerce  of  the  island,  and  recom- 
mended that  application  should  be  made  for  its  estabUsh- 
ment  as  a  free  port ;  the  minister  consented  to  granliu^' 
free  trade  to  the  Spaniards,  but  owing  to  the  tardiness  of 
the  agent,  the  opportumty  was  lost,  as  the  Jamaica  bill  bad 
in  the  mean  time  passed.  The  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  North  American  colonies  produced  in  Barbadoes 
the  most  alarming  apprehensions  of  famine,  but  they  were 
relieved  by  a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions  from  England, 
which  were  consigned  to  tne  governor  to  be  sold  at  prim* 
cost.  This  supply  was  accompanied  by  a  demand  for  tbe 
support  of  sucn  rebel  prisoners  as  should  be  brought  to 
Barbadoes,  which  was  rejected  bv  the  Assembly. 

The  declaration  of  war  with  France  and  the  loss  of  Do- 
minique, St.  Vincent,  and  Grenada,  awakened  the  fears  of 
the  legislature,  but  they  found  some  difi&cuUy  in  raisin;;  a 
capitation-ta^  of  fifteen-pence  on  slaves,  to  put  themsehet 
in  a  better  posture  of  defence.  A  series  of  physical  as  veu 
as  moral  and  political  evils 'had  brought  the  island  to  sucii 
a  state  of  poverty,  that  the  Assembly  thought  fit  still  fuf- 
ther  to  reauoe  the  salary  of  the  governor,  a  circumstanc« 
which  sowed  the  seeds  of  dissension  and  led  to  many  un- 
hapi>y  results.  To  add  to  their  calamities  a  tremendoui 
hurricane,  which,  commencing  on  the  10th  of  October,  1780, 
continued  to  rage  with  unparalleled  violence  for  forty-eigb^ 
hours,  threatened  them  with  universal  ruin :  the  vbole 
island  was  devastated,  and  its  unsheltered  inhabitants  vt-re 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of  misery  and  despair.  Tii' 
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loss  of  human  life  was  estimated  at  3000,  and  the  destruction 

of  property  at  1,018,928/.  sterling.  Those  who  escaped 
were  exposed  to  dangers  scarcely  less  imminent ;  from  the 
deprivation  of  their  internal  resources,  the  prospect  of  fa- 
mine presented  itself,  and  the  slaves,  instead  of  endea- 
vouring to  save,  were  actively  engaged  in  plundering  the 
remnant  of  property  which  the  hurricane  had  spared.  On 
this  occasion  a  grant  of  80,000/.  to  the  sufferers  of  Bar- 
baiioes  passed  the  British  parliament ;  the  city  of  Dublin 
raised  20,000/.,  and  several  liberal  donations  were  made  by 
individuals. 

On  the  1 1th  of  October,  1785,  the  following  singular  phe- 
Domenou  alarmed  the  inhabitants:  several  deep  fissures 
appeared  in  the  earth,  and  some  small  tenements  sunk 
to  a  considerable  depth;  the  mansion-house  and  plan- 
tation of  Walcots,  with  the  negro  huts,  sunk  into  a  deep 
chasm,  and  were  buried  with  the  soil  from  the  neighbouring 
heights ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  night  the  face  of  the 
district  was  completely  changed.  Some  cocoa-nut  trees  and 
cren  a  windmill  were  gradually  removed  many  hundred 
Tarda  from  their  original  position. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  18th  century  laws  were  passed  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  cotton  on  the  island,  and  for  punish- 
ing with  death  persons  convicted  of  cutting  and  clipping 
gold  coins.  The  extraordinary  mortality  of  the  British 
troops  induced  the  ministry  to  adopt  the  scheme  of  raising 
neirro  regiments,  a  measure  which  was  received  with  great 
dissatisfaction  throughout  the  West  Indies,  and  severely 
commented  on  in  the  assembly  of  Barbadoes,  where  several 
absolutions  were  passed  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  organi- 
zation of  these  troops :  nevertheless,  the  islanders  showed 
proofs  of  their  loyalty  in  collecting  upwards  of  1 5,000/.  to- 
wards the  war  against  the  French. 

During  the  last  war  the  Barbadians  constantly  showed 
their  readiness  to  aid  the  government  both  with  men 
and  money ;  they  remained  free  from  foreign  aggression, 
and  no  event  of  importance  occurred  during  this  mterval. 
The  years  1815  and  1825  were  marked  by  violent  and 
or^^nized  insurrections  of  the  negroes,  with  burnings, 
de<«truction  of  property,  and  murder.  In  May,  1 824,  Bar- 
badoes was  created  a  bishop's  see,  the  diocese  of  which 
comprehends  all  the  British  possessions  in  the  Caribbean 
cham,  with  Trinidad,  and  British  Guiana. 

The  island  is  subject  to  periodical  hurricanes,  by  which  it 
has  frequently  suffered.  On  the  llth  of  Ausust,  1831, 
it  was  visited  by  one  of  a  most  dreadftil  and  devastating 
nature,  surpassing  even  that  of  1 780.  The  appearance  on 
the  preceding  evening  indicated  unsettled  weather;  the 
wind  was  high»  and  about  ten  o  clock  there  fell  a  shower 
of  rain,  succeeded  by  a  calm.  At  midnight  came  on  a 
strong  squall,  which  was  fullowed  by  heavy  rain  and  a 
smart  breeze  from  the  N.E. ;  the  wind  then  began  to 
increase,  and  in  about  two  hours  blew  a  tremendous  gale, 
hut  moderated  for  a  short  time ;  it  then  suddenly  became 
Molent  again,  and  at  three  o'clock  was  a  perfect  hurricane. 
From  this  hour  to  five  it  raged  with  unparalleled  violence, 
with  lightning  at  intervals;  the  houses  were  levelled  to 
the  (^ound  or  unroofed,  the  custom-house  was  blown  down, 
all  the  churches  damaged,  and  those  of  St.  Paul's  and  St. 
Mary's  were  entirely  destroyed.  The  Government  House 
(tailed  Pilgrim)  was  unroofed,  and  the  governor  only  saved 
himself  by  taking  refUge  in  a  cellar.  The  largest  trees  were 
torn  up  from  the  roots  or  broken  like  reeds.  The  wind 
now  veered  to  east,  back  to  north,  and  again  to  north-west. 
A  (rain  it  shifted  and  blew  fiercely  from  east,  veered  to  south- 
c<i^^t,  and  about  six  o'clock  burst  from  south-west  with 
renewed  violence,  accompanied  by  torrents  of  rain,  which 
continued  about  two  hours.  Daylight  discovered  to  the 
terrified  inhabitants  a  most  wretched  and  deplorable  scene  ; 
the  fields  were  completely  changed  into  a  desert,  and 
neither  canes,  corn,  provisions,  nor  trees  were  left  standing, 
with  the  partial  exception  of  some  well -sheltered  spots.  The 
1  'ss  of  life  was  estimated  at  5000  souls ;  and  the  destruction 
^t'  property  is  incalculable.  This  dreadful  hurricane  was 
felt  also  at  St  Vinceat's,  Dominica,  and  other  islands,  but 
with  much  less  severity. 

In  pursuance  of  an  act  passed  in  the  Imperial  Parliament 
for  the  abohtion  of  colonial  slavery,  the  1st  of  August,  1834 
(the  day  appointed),  was  held  at  Barbadoes  as  a  day  of 
^lemn  thanksgiving;  the  negroes  attended  the  places  of 
vorihip,  and  the  most  perfect  tranquillity  prevailed.  In 
April,  1834,  the  Assembly  passed  a  bill  to  abolish  the  ob- 
noxious four  and  a  half  per  cent,  duties,  as  a  compensa- 


tion for  the  loss  sustained  by  the  planters  by  the  Abolition 
Act.  This  bill,  however,  remains  yet  without  the  royal 
sanction. 

In  this  island  there  is  a  class  of  people  called  the 
*  Tenantry.'  By  the  laws  of  the  colony  every  estate  is 
obliged  to  maintain  a  certain  number  of  whites,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  extent.  These  people  have  an  indefeasible  right 
for  life  in  a  house  and  garden  on  the  respective  plantations. 
The  miHtia  is  chiefly  composed  of  them ;  ana  with  that 
exception,  they  live  in  a  state  of  complete  idleness. 

The  constituent  parts  of  the  legislative  body  of  Barbadoes 
are,  first,  the  governor,  who  is  appointed  by  and  represents 
the  crown ;  second,  the  council,  a  body  of  twelve,  appointed 
by  the  king ;  and,  third,  the  assembly,  which  consists  of 
twenty-two  representatives  of  the  people. 

The  governor  is  styled  Excellency ;  he  is  captain-general, 
chancellor,  and  vice-admiral ;  he  has  the  appointment  of  the 
militia  and  other  military  offices  in  the  colony,  the  coroners, 
captains  of  the  port,  and  various  other  civil  offices ;  and 
before  the  island  was  made  a  bishopric  in  1824,  he  col- 
lated to  all  livings,  and  took  probates  of  Wills.  Judges  and 
justices  of  the  peace  are  appointed  by  him,  with  the  consent 
of  the  council,  and  cannot  be  removed  without  their  concur- 
rence. As  chancellor  he  appoints  the  two  masters  in  chan- 
cery and  the  solicitor-general,  he  has  the  custody  of  the 
great  seal,  and  presides  in  the  courts  of  error  and  equity ; 
but  as  the  council  are  judges  in  both  these  courts,  his  vote 
is  of  no  more  weight  than  that  of  any  other  member.  As 
vice-admiral  he  is  entitled  to  the  rights  of  jetsam,  flotsam, 
and  ligan.  He  can  summon  and  dissolve  the  assembly, 
and  has  a  veto  on  any  law.  In  his  absence  the  president  of 
the  council  is  authorized  to  administer  the  government  with 
nearly  similar  powers. 

The  council  may  be  supposed  to  stand  in  the  same  rank 
in  the  colonies  as  the  peerage  in  England,  but  as  the  tenure 
of  their  office  depends  in  some  measure  on  the  will  of  the 
governor,  they  do  not  possess  the  same  independence ;  and 
although  freedom  of  discussion  is  expressly  granted  them, 
yet  it  is  extremely  circumscribed  by  the  presence  of  the 
governor.  With  them  may  originate  any  bill  unconnected 
with  levies  or  the  disposal  of  public  money ;  they  also  stand 
towards  the  governor  in  the  same  relation  as  the  privy 
council  do  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Assembly  is  entirely  composed  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  annually  elected,  two  members  being 
sent  by  each  parish.  The  qualifications  for  nn  elector  and 
a  member  are  the  same ;  he  must  be  a  free  and  natural- 
bom  subject,  of  twenty-one  years  of  ag^,  professing  the 
Christian  religion,  and  owning  ten  acres  of  land,  or  a  house 
of  the  yearly  value  of  10/.  sterling.  On  their  meeting  they 
take  the  state  oaths,  and  proceed  to  the  choice  of  their 
speaker. 

The  judicature  consists  of  five  courts  of  common  pleas,  to 
each  of  which  there  is  a  judge  and  four  assistants ;  they 
commence  their  sittings  in  January,  and  continue  them  by 
adjournment  every  four  weeks  till  September :  from  these 
courts  appeals  lie  in  all  causes  to  the  governor  and  council. 
The  Court  of  Exchequer  is  held  by  a  chief  baron  and  four 
puisne  barons  ;  a  court  of  grand  sessions  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner, gaol  delivery,  and  general  sessions  of  the  peace,  is 
held  twice  a  year ;  the  chief-justice,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
governor,  is  always  a  member  of  the  council  and  a  judge  of 
one  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas ;  six  freeholders  are  sum- 
moned from  each  parish,  from  among  whom  are  selected  the 
grand  and  petty  juries.  The  sessions*  court  may  continue  its 
sittings  four  days,  and  possesses  power,  in  all  criminal  cases, 
even  to  the  life  of  the  onender ;  in  inferior  cases  the  governor 
may  remit  the  punishment,  and  even  in  capital  cases  he 
may  reprieve  till  the  kind's  pleasure  be  known.  A  great 
objection  to  the  system  is,  that  the  judges  are  generally 
planters,  or  merchants,  who  have  not  been  educated  for  the 
bar,  and  are  for  the  most  part  without  the  knowledge  requi- 
site to  qualify  them  for  such  an  office. 

Barbadoes  appears  quite  detached  from  the  Caribbean 
chain,  bein^  eighty  miles  to  the  eastward  of  St.  Vincent, 
the  nearest  island.  It  lies  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  is  of  an  oval 
form,  fifieen  miles  long,  and  ten  broad  in  the  widest  part. 
Nature  has  fortified  its  coasts,  which  are  for  the  greatest 
part  inaccessible  to  vessels  of  above  fifty  tons,  in  consequence 
of  a  coral  reef  which  runs  off  all  the  eastern  and  northern 
side  of  the  island ;  the  other  parts  of  the  coast  have  been 
fortified  at  a  great  expense.  The  island  contains  106,470 
acres,  nearly  all  of  which  are  under  cultivation :  the  soil 
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in  the  lowlands  is  black,  and  somewhat  reddish  in  the  parts 
where  it  is  shallow,  on  the  hills  chalky,  marly,  and  near  the 
sea- shore,  sandy ;  the  rock  which  supplies  this  soil  is  a  ter- 
tiary shell  limestone,  for  an  account  of  which  see  Nugent's 
*  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  Antigua,'  in  TYans.  of  GeoL 
SoCn  vol.  V.  There  are  oo  appearances  of  volcanic  ac- 
tion. The  black  mould  is  suitea  to  the  sugar-cane,  which  is 
as  productive  here  as  in  any  island  of  the  West  Indies, 
except  St.  Kitt*s ;  the  soil  is,  however,  considered  to  be  ex- 
hausted, and  requires  much  manuring.  The  destruction  of 
the  woods,  though  it  renders  tlie  country  more  healthful, 
has  diminished  the  quantity  of  rain,  and  thereby  been 
detrimental  to  the  planters.  Barbadoes  stilf  consumes  a 
considerable  amount  of  English  manufhcturen.  Of  the  ex- 
ports sugar  is  the  staple ;  but  rum,  ginger,  cotton,  and  aloes 
form  considerable  items. 

The  surface  of  the  island  is  comparatively  low,  with 
gently-undulating  hills.  The  climate,  though  warm,  is 
perhaps  as  healthy  as  any  part  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
neat  is  greatly  alleviated  by  the  trade -wind,  which  constantly 
blows  over  the  island ;  indeed,  the  longevity  of  its  inha- 
bitants is  a  proof  of  its  salubrity.  But  the  awful  hurri- 
canes with  which  it  has  from  time  to  time  been  visited  ren- 
der the  value  of  property  very  uncertain.  There  are  several 
bituminous  springs,  some  of  which  furnish  the  green  tar 
that  often  supplies  the  want  of  pitch  and  lamp-oiL  Two 
remnants  of  tne  virgin  forest  still  remain,  near  one  of  which 
is  a  small  pool  of  water,  perfectly  cold,  though,  from  its 
constant  bubbling,  it  appears  to  be  in  a  state  of  ebullition :  if 
an  ignited  match  or  candle  is  passed  over  its  surface,  the 
air  bursts  into  flame  and  shoots  upwards  in  a  quivering 
column  of  light,  caused  doubtless  by  a  perpetual  escape  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  One  or  two  solitary  specimens 
may  still  be  seen  of  the  tree  which  is  supposed  to  have  given 
name  to  the  island ;  it  is  covered  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner with  great  mats  of  twisted  tendrils,  strongly  resembling 
a  beard. 

Bridgetown,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  Carlisle  Bay,  at 
the  south-west  end  of  the  island ;  it  is  two  miles  in  length, 
and  half  a  mile  wide.  Though  irregularly  built,  it  contains 
many  very  handsome  houses,  and  a  large  square  adorned 
with  a  good  statue  of  Lord  Nelson,  who  is  a  great  favourite 
in  the  West  Indies.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  which  is  spaci- 
ous and  plain,  its  towers  scarcely  rising  above  the  roof,  for 
fear  of  hurricanes,  for  which  reason  also  the  churches  are 
without  steeples.  Besides  the  churches,  there  are  several 
chapels,  and  a  great  number  of  schools  for  whites  and 
blacks.  The  council  and  assembly  meet  and  hold  their 
sittings  in  the  same  building  with  the  common  prison  ;  and 
here  also  the  various  law-courts  are  held.  There  are  some 
very  excellent  literary  and  scientific  societies  in  the  town, 
and  some  good  libraries.  A  college  was  founded  by  General 
Codrington,  but  the  funds  having  been  ill-applied,  what 
was  intended  as  a  university  for  young  men  has  dwindled 
into  a  mere  school  for  a  few  boys.  Altogether  there  are  on 
the  island  twenty-three  schools,  containing  1281  scholars. 

There  are  besides  three  other  towns  of  smaller  note, 
called  Oistin*s,  St.  James's,  and  Speight's :  the  two  former 
are  mere  hamlets.  Speight's  town  is,  however,  a  place  of 
eonsiderable  importance.  The  population  of  the  island  in 
1830,  including  whites,  free  coloured  people,  and  slaves, 
amounted  to  91,387  souls. 

The  principal  and  indeed  almost  the  only  anchorage  is 
in  Carlisle  Bay,  off  Bridgetown,  where  the  merchant-vessels 
load  and  discharge  their  cargoes,  the  sugar  being  brought 
§tom  the  other  parts  of  the  island  in  small  vessels  called 
droghers.  Carlisle  Bay  is  quite  open  to  the  westward,  but 
sheltered  by  a  projecting  tongue  of  land,  called  Needham's 
Point,  from  the  trade-wind  and  the  Atlantic  swell;  and 
except  in  case  of  a  hurricane  may  be  considered  a  secure 
port.  There  is  a  small  bay  also  off  Oistin's,  where  vessels 
occasionally  anchor  as  they  do  off  Speight's  town. 

There  are  two  small  streams,  besides  the  Mole  which 
runs  through  Bridgetown,  and  the  island  is  generally  well- 
supplied  with  water;  but  fire-wood  is  expensive.  Stock, 
vegetables,  and  fruit  are  plentiful.  The  total  value  of  im- 
ports into  the  colony  in  1832  was  461,308/.  sterling  money, 
about  one-sixth  part  of  which  consisted  of  codfish,  grain, 
and  flour,  principally  from  our  North  American  colonies ; 
the  remaining  imports  were  of  manufsictured  goods  and 
plantation  stores,  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Of 
the  exports,  sugar  is  the  staple,  upwards  of  24  millions  of 
pounds,  or  nearly  11,000  tons,  having  been  shipped  from 


the  islanil  in  1832.  The  remaining  exports  dtirine  tbat 
year  consisted  of  arrow-root,  coffee,  cotton,  ginger,  molasseg, 
rum,  and  small  quantities  of  cocoa,  lot^ood,  aloes,  and 
hides. 

The  salary  of  the  governor,  including  his  pay  as  com- 
mander of  the  forces,  and  an  allowance  for  table  money  and 
servants,  amounts  to  6200/.  per  annum.  Of  this  amount 
26 66/.  I3s.  Ad,  is  paid  by  the  colony »  and  the  remainder  by 
the  home  government. 

Bridgetown  in  in  13**  6'  N.  lat.,  and  59°  41' W.  long. 

(Foyer's  History  of  Barbadoes ;  Colombian  Navigator ; 
Bryan  Edwards's  fVest  Indies,  &c.) 

BARBADOES  CHERRY.    [See  Malpiohia.] 

BARBADOES  FLOWER  FENCE.  [See  Poin- 
cianaJ 

BARBARIAN.  The  Greek  term  Bapfiapoc  (barbaros) 
appears  originally  to  have  been  applied  to  language,  sic^ni- 
fying  a  mode  of  speech  which  was  umntelligible  to  the 
Greeks  ;  and  it  was  perhaps  an  imitative  wonT  intended  to 
represent  a  confused  and  indistinct  sound.  (See  Iliad,  ii. 
867 ;  and  Strabo,  cited  and  illustrated  in  the  Philnlo^rQl 
Museum,  vol.  i.  p.  611.)  Barbaros,  it  will  beobsened,  is 
formed  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  syllable,  bar-bar  r^. 
Afterwards,  however,  when  all  the  races  and  states  of  Greek 
origin  obtained  a  common  name,  it  obtained  a  general  nega- 
tive sense,  and  expressed  all  persons  who  were  not  Greeks. 
(See  Thucyd.  i.  3.)  At  the  same  time,  as  the  Greel^s  made 
much  greater  advances  in  civilization,  and  were  mnch  su- 
perior in  natural  capacity  to  their  neighbours,  the  word  in 
question  obtained  an  accessary  sense  ot  inferiority  both  in 
cultivation  and  in  native  faculty,  and  thus  implied  some- 
thing more  than  the  term  (ev6c,  or  foreigner.  At  first  the 
Romans  were  included  among  the  barbarians ;  thtui  barbari 
signified  all  who  were  not  Romans  or  Greeks.  In  the 
middle  ages,  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  it  was 
applied  to  the  Teutonic  races  who  overran  the  countries  of 
western  Europe,  who  did  not  consider  it  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach, since  they  adopted  it  themselves,  and  used  it  in  their 
own  codes  of  law  as  an  appellation  of  the  Germans  as  op- 
posed to  the  Romans.  At  a  later  period  it  was  applied  lo 
the  Moors,  and  thus  an  extensive  tract  on  the  north  of  Africa 
oliruned the  name  of  Barbary.    [See  Barbary.] 

Barbarian,  in  modern  languages,  means  a  person  in 
a  low  state  of  civilization,  without  any  reference  to  the 
place  of  his  birth,  so  that  the  native  of  any  countrj'  njif:lit 
be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  The  word  ban  thus 
entirely  lost  its  primitive  and  proper  meaning  of  non-GremtK 
or  non- Roman,  and  is  used  exclusively  in  that  which  vas 
once  its  accessary  and  subordinate  sense  of  rude  and  un- 
civilized. 

BARBAROSSA.  [See  Frederic  I.,  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many.] 

BARB  ARO'SSA.  AROODJE,  was  bom  in  the  island  of 
Metelin  (Mytilene),  about  the  year  14  74,  of  Christian  parents 
His  father,  who  followed  the  trade  of  a  potter,  had  a  femily 
of  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  eldest  son,  when  twf  niy 
years  of  age,  went  on  board  a  Turkish  privateer,  embracin?, 
at  the  same  time,  the  Mohammedan  faith,  when  he  assumed 
the  Turkish  name  of  Aroodje,  or  Orooch.  Hannjr  8^nT<i 
for  several  years,  during  which  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  bravery  and  intelligence,  he  was  appointed  comniander 
of  a  galliot,  which  was  fitted  out  by  some  speculators  at  Con- 
stantinople, for  the  purpose  of  cruizing  in  the  Arrbipeliso 
against  the  merchant-vessels  of  nations  at  war  with  the 
Porte.  He  was  henceforth  styled  Aroodje  Raw.  ^'^• 
Captain  Aroodje.  After  he  came  out  of  the  Dardanelles, 
he  told  the  crew,  which  was  chiefly  composed  of  men  of  hi« 
own  choice,  that  they  would  have  a  better  chance  and  be 
more  at  liberty,  if  instead  of  cruizing  in  the  Archipelas^ 
under  the  eyes  of  the  Sultan's  officers,  they  went  oat  into 
the  wide  Mediterranean,  and  took  their  station  ofl*  the  coa^t 
of  Africa.  The  practice  of  privateering  on  a  large  scale  was 
not  common  at  that  time  among  ue  Turks.  Having 
obtained  the  cheerful  assent  of  his  men  to  follow  bim 
wherever  he  led  them,  he  touched  at  Metelin,  where  he 
found  that  his  father  was  dead,  and  had  left  his  family  in 
poverty.  Aroodje  bestowed  some  relief  on  his  sisters,  aii" 
took  his  two  brothers  on  boiurd.  Having  met  another 
Turkish  galliot,  he  persuaded  the  master  and  cne^v  to 
cruize  in  company  with  him  and  under  his  direction . 
Arriving  at  Goletta,  the  harbour  «>f  Tunisv  in  1504.  he  was 
well  received  by  the  reigning  Bey,  Muley  MobainmwL  a» 
at  thai  time  all  the  Moorish  statw  of  North  Aftica  ««r0 
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under  apprehwisioni  from  the  power  of  Spain.    Aroodje 
having  sailed  in  his  own  galliot  for  the  coast  of  Italy,  fell 
in,  off  the  island  of  Elba,  with  two  lar^e  Papal  ^lleys 
richly  laden,  and  bound  from  Genoa  to  Civitavecchia.    The 
crews  of  the  galleys  not  expecting  to  meet  with  a  Turkish 
corsair  in  those  seas,  took  no  precautions,  and  let  Aroodje 
approach  close  to  one  of  them,  when  he  at  once  gave 
the  order  to  board,  and  with   little  difficulty  took  pos- 
session of  a  ship  much  larger  than  his  own.    He  then 
manned  the  prize  with  his  own  men  and  steered  towards 
the  other  galley,  which  allowed  itself  to  be  surprised  in  like 
manner.    After  this,  Aroodje  returned  to  the  coast  of  Tunis 
with  his  two  nrizes.    His  fame  now  rose  high  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  many  Turkish  and  Moorish 
adventurers  applied  to  serve  under  him.    In  the  following 
year  he  surprised  and  took  a  large  Spanish  ship  with  money 
and  soldiers  on  beard.    The  fort  of  Goletta  was  his  head- 
quarters ;  there  he  disposed  of  his  prizes,  paying  a  tithe  to 
the  Bey  of  Tunis.    Having  built  several  more  galliots,  he 
assembled  a  squadron  of  eight  good  ships,  two  of  wliich 
were  commanded  by  his  brothers.    He  was  successful'  in 
his  cruizes,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  grew 
enormously  rich.    The  Christian  sailors,  whose  terror  he 
had  become,  gave  him  the  name  of  Barbarossa,  from  the 
colour  of  his  beard,  which  was  red;  others  say  from  a 
corruption  of  the  words  Baba  Aroo^e,    Baba  being  a 
familiar  Turkish   appellation   of  respect   as  well  as   at- 
tachment, answering  to  our  *  Father.'    In  1510  the  Bey 
of  Tunis  gave  him  the  government  of  the  island  of  Jerbi, 
which. had  been  attacked  shortly  before  by  a  Spanish  expedi- 
tion, though  without  success ;  and  accordingly  Jerbi  became 
Aruodje's  head-quarters.      In   1512,  when  his  squadron 
consisted  of  twelve  sail,  he  received  a  message  from  the 
Moorish  king  of  Boqjeiah,  near  Algiers,  who  had  been  dis- 
possessed of  his  town  by  the  Spaniards,  and  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  mountains.    Aroodje  having  mustered  lUOU 
well-armed  Turks,  sailed  for  Boojeiah,  landed  near  the 
place,  and  being  joined  by  a  body  of  natives,  attacked  the 
town.    A  breach  being  made  in  the  wall,  he  led  his  men 
to  the  assault,  but  found  himself  vigorously  resisted  by  tlie 
Spaniards ;  and  having  had  his  left  arm  carried  off  by  a 
cannon-ball,  he  withdrew  with  his  men  on  board  his  ships 
and  sailed  again  for  Jerbi.    On  his  way  he  seized  a  Genoese 
vessel  richly  laden,  which  so  incensed  the  Senate  of  Genoa, 
that  they  sent  Andrea  Doria  with  a  squadron  to  attack 
Goletta,  where  Aroodje's  galleys  were  lying  under  the 
command  of  his  brother  Had  her,  afterwards  famous  under 
the  name  of  Khair  Eddin.  Doria  having  landed  some  troops, 
attacked  Goletta  by  sea  and  by  land,  and  obliged  Hadher 
to  run  awav,  after  having  sunk  six  of  his  galleys :  Doria  car- 
nod  away  the  rest.    The  two  brothers  however  soon  refitted 
a  squadron  ;   and  in  1513,  Aroodje  having  recovered  from 
his  wound,  made  a  second  attack  on  B^jeiah,  but  was 
again  repulsed ;  he  then  repaired  to  the  harbour  of  Jijil, 
in  that  vicinity,  where  he  found  means  so  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  inhabitants,  by  promises  of  protection 
a^^ainst  their  neighbours,  and  by  distributing  among  them 
M)me  cargoes  of  corn  which  he  had  seized,  that  they 
unanimously  proclaimed  him  their  sovereign.    It  had  been 
loiii;  the  object  of  Aroodje's  ambition  to  obtain  an  in- 
dependent sovereignty  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa. 
Ihat  country  was  then  in  a  condition  fiivourable  to  his 
views,  being  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states,  often  at 
variance  among  themselves,  while  they  were  all  threat- 
ened by  the  Bedoweens  or  Berbers  of  the  interior,  and  by 
the  Spaniards  from  the  sea.    The  Spaniards  were  masters 
of  Oran,  Boojeiah,  and  other  places ;  they  had  also  built  a 
fort  on  the  little  island  opposite  the  town  of  Algiers,  or 
A1iezira,from  which  the  town  takes  its  name  [see  Algiers]. 
They  were  therefore  masters  of  the  harbour,  and  they 
obliged  the  people  of  the  town  to  pay  them  tribute.    The 
Al^^erines  applied  for  protection  to  a  powerful  Arab  Sheik 
of  the  interior,  called  Salem  Aben  Toomi,  and  made  him 
their  sovereign.    Salem,  unable  to  drive  the  Spaniards  out 
of  the  island,  applied  to  Aroodje  for  assistance.    Aroodje  at 
that  time,  after  having  defeated  and  killed  the  Sheik  of 
Couco,  a  troublesome  neighbour  of  his  new  subjects  of 
Jijil,  had  just  set  off  on  another  expedition  against  the  little 
town  of  Shershel,  west  of  Algiers,  where  Cara  Hassan, 
another  Turkish  adventurer  and  one  of  Aroodje's  former 
sliipmates,  had  set  himself  up  as  an  independent  ohief.  Two 
such  men  could  not  long  remain  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
Aroodje  came  upon  Haaaan  suddenly,  and  having  obhged 


him  to  surrender,  had  his  head  struck  off,  and  took  pos^ 
session  of  Shershel.  He  now  attended  to  Salem*8  invitation^ 
and  repaired  with  his  faithful  Turks  to  Algiers,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  honour,  and  lodged  in  Salom's 
palace.  Here  he  soon  began  to  assume  the  tone  of  a 
master,  while  his  men  lived  upon  the  citizens.  Salena,  dis^ 
satisfied  with  all  this,  escaped  out  of  the  town  and  joined 
his  Arab  countrymen  inland ;  but  Aroodje  found  means  to 
entice  him  to  an  interview,  when  he  treacherously  put  him 
to  death,  and  the  Turks,  having  seized  on  the  foits  and  gates 
of  the  town,  proclaimed  Aroodje  Sultan  of  Algiers.  Thia 
happened  in  1516,  and  was  the  beginning  of  the  Turkish 
dominion  over  Algiers.  The  tale  of  Salem*s  death  has  been 
told  in  various  ways ;  however,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  got 
rid  of  by  Aroodje.  Several  conspiracies  were  formed  against 
the  usurped  power  of  Aroodje,  but  they  all  failed,  and  the 
conspirators  were  pimished  with  his  ususd  severity.  In  1 5 1 7» 
a  Spanish  armament  came  into  the  bay  of  Algiers,  and  landed 
some  troops ;  but  a  storm  dispersed  the  ships),  and  the  men 
who  had  landed  were  either  put  to  death  or  taken  as  slaves. 
The  mulatto  king  of  Tennes  also  attacked  Algieni  by  land, 
but  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  escape  into  the  mountains, 
and  Tennes  submitted  to  Ai'oodje. 

The  next  victory  of  Aroodje  was  over  the  Arab  kins:  of 
TIemsan,  the  most  powerful  chief  in  the  country.  After 
theur  king's  defeat,  the  people  of  Tlems^an  cut  ofi"  his  head, 
and  opened  their  gates  to  the  conqueror.  Isaac,  one  of 
Aroodje's  brothers,  lost  his  life  in  this  expedition.  Aroodje 
now  reigned  over  the  greater  part  of  the  present  state  of 
Alters,  and  as  far  west  ad  the  frontiers  of  the  kin<;dum 
of  Fez.  The  Spaniards  of  Oran,  alarmed  at  the  rapid 
success  of  such  an  enterprising  chief,  demanded  reinfi>i'cc- 
ments  fi*om  Spain,  and  Charles  V.,  in  ldl8,  sent  iu,000 
men  under  the  Marquis  de  Comares,  with  orders  to  drive 
Aroodje  out  of  TIemsan.  Aroodje  had  hardly  15U0  men 
that  he  could  depend  upon,  the  country  people  rose  a<;ainst 
him,  and  he  went  out  of  TIemsan  by  night  with  his  trusty 
Turks  and  his  treasures,  in  hopes  of  bein?  able  to  reach 
Algiers.  He  was  closely  pursued  by  the  Spaniards  till  he 
reached  the  banks  of  the  river  Maileh,  about  twenty- five 
miles  north-east  of  TIemsan,  when  he  ordered  his  trea- 
sures to  be  scattered  on  the  way,  in  hopes  of  retarding  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Meantime  he  crossed  the  river 
with  the  advanced  party  of  his  men,  but  the  Spaniards  fell 
on  the  main  body  in  the  rear  before  they  could  cross,  and 
Aroodje  hearing  the  cries  of  his  old  companions  calling  to 
him  for  assistance,  resolutely  turned  back  and  rc-cro»scd 
the  river,  determined  to  Gght  and  share  their  fate.  He 
hastily  formed  them  on  a  rising  ground,  and  fought  despe- 
rately at  their  bead,  until  he  fell  covered  with  wounds 
amidst  heaps  of  the  slain.  Few  of  his  men  found  their  way 
to  Algiers  to  carry  the  dismal  news  to  his  brother  whom  he 
had  left  in  charge  of  the  town.  Aroodje,  or  Barbarossa,  as 
he  is  generally  called,  was  forty-four  years  of  age  when  he 
fell,  fourteen  years  of  which  he  had  spent  on  the  coast  of 
Barbary.  He  left  no  children.  Merciless  as  lie  was  to  his 
enemies  or  rivals,  and  totally  unprincipled  and  recklet^8  iu 
the  pursuit  of  his  ambitious  schemes,  he  was  not  wantonly 
cruel.  He  seems  to  have  been  really  beloved  and  respected 
by  his  attendants,  dependants,  and  fellow-soldiers.  Father 
Haedo,  who  was  at  Algiers  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
century,  renders  full  justice  to  Barbarossa^s  personal  qua- 
lities, and  he  had  his  information  from  those  who  had  been 
in  their  youth  about  Aroodje's  person,  and  had  known  him 
familiarly.  The  quality  which  most  distinguished  him,  and 
which  ensured  his  success,  was  his  extraordinary  activity 
and  rapidity  of  movements,  which  surprised  his  enemies  be- 
fore they  were  prepared  to  resist  him.  He  was  altogether 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  adventurers  that  has  ever 
appeared. 

(Haedo,  Tovogrqfia  e  Historia  de  Argel ;  Marmol,  De* 
scripcion  de  Africa;  Morgan,  History  of  Algiers  ;  Laugier 
de  Tassy,  Histoire  (TAlgsr.) 

BARBARO'SSA,  KHAIR  ETDDI'N,  brother  of  the 
preceding.  His  name  was  Hadher,  but  in  the  course  of  his 
successful  career  he  was  honoured  by  Sultan  Solyman  with 
the  title  of  Khair  Eddin,  t.  e,  •  the  good  of  the  faith.'  He 
is  also  styled  by  historians  Barbarossa  II.,  having  succeeded 
his  brother  in  the  sovereign tv  of  Algiers,  and  being  known 
at  sea  by  the  same  formidable  name.  On  the  news  of 
Aroodje's  death,  the  Turks  at  Algiers  immediately  pro- 
claimed hia  brother.  The  following  year,  1 5 1 9,  a  new  arma- 
ment from  Spain  appeared  before  Algiers,  but  it  met  with  tha 
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same  fate  as  tfaa  former.  Many  fillips  were  lost  in  a  storm, 
and  a  great  number  of  Spaniards  were  taken  prisoners  on 
shore.  Hadher,  finding  himself  insecure  on  his  throne, 
made  an  offer  of  the  sovereignty  of  Algiers  to  Selim  I., 
Sultan  of  Constantinople,  on  condition  of  being  himself  ap- 
pointed pacha  or  viceroy,  and  of  receiving  a  reinforcement  of 
troops  from  the  sultan.  Selim  accepted  the  offer,  and  sent 
him  in  1519  his  firmaun  of  appointment  as  Pacha  or  Regent 
of  Algiers,  and  a  body  of  2000  janissaries.  From  that  time 
Algiers  became  subject  to  the  high  dominion  of  the  Porte, 
and  the  Turkish  supremacy  over  the  natives  was  firmly 
established.  In  1530,  Hadher,  after  many  attempts,  took, 
at  last,  the  little  fort  on  the  island  opposite  Algiers,  and 
sentenced  the  Spanish  commander  to  a  cruel  death.  He 
then  joined  the  island  to  the  mainland  by  a  mole,  which 
rendered  the  harbour  of  Algiers  safe.  In  this  labour  he 
employed  a  great  number  of  Christian  slaves :  he  also  forti- 
fied the  town  by  sea  and  by  land.  He  made  several  expe* 
ditions  inland  against  the  Bedoweens  and  Berbers,  and 
against  the  Spaniards  of  Oran :  Bona  also  surrendered  to 
him.  Meantime  his  galleys  infested  the  Mediterranean, 
and  especially  the  coasts  of  Spain. 

In  1532,  the  peoplb  of  Tunis  being  dissatisfied  with  their 
king,  Muley  Hassan,  invited  Barbarossa,  who  landed  at 
Goletta,  drove  Hassan  away,  and  took  possession  of  Tunis 
in  the  name  of  Solyman,  Sultan  of  the  Turks.  Solyman, 
in  order  to  oppose  Andrea  Doria,  whom  Charles  V.  had 
made  his  admiral,  and  who  was  then  scouring  the  seas 
of  the  Levant,  appointed  Barbarossa  his  *  pacha  of  the 
sea,*  or  great  admiral.  Barbarossa,  leaving  the  regency  of 
Algiers  to  his  friend  Hassan  Aga,  a  Sardinian  renegade, 
repaired  to  Constantinople,  where  he  assumed  the  command 
of  the  Turkish  lieet.  In  1534  he  sailed  for  the  coast  of 
Italy,  passed  the  Straits  of  Messina,  and,  landing  on  several 
points  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  ravaged  the  country  and 
carried  away  an  immense  booty.  He  assailed,  in  the  night, 
the  town  of  Fondi,  scaled  the  walls  and  plundered  it,  carrying 
away  the  inhabitants  as  slaves.  It  was  said  that  his  chief 
object  in  this  attack  was  to  seize  the  person  of  Giulia 
Gonzaga,  the  wife  of  Vespasiano  Colonna,  Count  of  Fondi, 
who  was  reckoned  one  of  the  handsomest  women  in  Italy. 
She,  however,  had  just  time  to  escape  out  of  the  town  in  her 
bed-clothes.  Barbarossa,  returning  to  Tunis,  was  soon  after 
attacked  by  Charles  V.  in  person,  with  Admiral  Doria,  Fer- 
rante  Gronzaga,  and  other  captains.  Doria  took  Goletta,  and 
Barbarossa  shut  himself  up  in  Tunis;  but  the  numerous 
Christian  slaves  in  the  town  having  revolted,  he  was  obliged 
to  escape,  and  the  troops  of  Charles  V.  entered  Tunis,  which 
was  barbarously  pillaged.  Doria  next  took  Bona,  and  placed 
a  garrison  in  it.  Barbarossa  having  reached  Algiers,  put 
to  sea  again  in  his  own  galleys,  and  made  many  prizes  off 
the  coast  of  Spain.  In  1537,  Solyman  collected  a  large 
force  at  La  Vallona,  on  the  coast  of  Albania,  for  the  invasion 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  Barbarossa  repairing  there 
with  the  fleet,  landed  part  of  the  troops  near  Castro,  in  the 
province  of  Otranto,  took  the  town,  and  devastated  the 
country.  Disputes  breaking  out  soon  after  between  Bar- 
barossa and  some  Venetian  ships  of  war  which  were  sailing 
past  the  Turkish  fleet,  this  led  to  a  war  between  Venice 
and  the  Porte,  in  which  Barbarossa  attacked  Corfu,  and 
ravaged  the  island,  but  failed  in  taking  the  town.  His 
next  step  was  to  sail  to  the  Archipelago,  where  he  plun- 
dered the  islands  of  Paros,  Naxos,  Syra,  Tenos,  and  others 
which  belonged  to  the  Venetians.  In  the  following  year  he 
sailed  to  the  Adriatic,  where  the  fleets  of  Charles  V.,  Ve- 
nice, and  the  Pope,  had  assembled  at  Corfu.  The  Pope*s 
galleys  having  entered  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  Barbarossa 
blockaded  the  entrance,  when  Doria,  and  Capello,  tlie  Ve- 
netian admiral,  sailed  out  of  Corfu  to  offer  him  battle  in 
September,  1538.  As  Barbarossa  came  out  of  the  gulf  he 
was  vigorously  attacked  by  the  Venetians,  and  sailed  back. 
Capello  wished  to  foDow  him  in,  but  Doria  objected,  and  re- 
turned to  Santa  Maura.  The  outcry  of  the  other  officers,  and 
especially  of  the  Venetians,  made  Doria  weigh  anchor,  and 
sail  once  more  for  Arta,  when  Barbarossa  again  came  out  to 
meet  them ;  but  Doria,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Venetian  admiral,  kept  at  a  distance,  and  refused  to  attack 
the  enemy.  Doria  then  sailed  back  into  Corfu,  followed  by 
the  Ottomans,  who  took  several  ships  in  the  rear.  This 
affair  has  been  mas^nified  by  the  Turkish  writer  of  the 
Tarikh  al  Oihmwiiah,  *  History  of  the  Ottomans,'  into  a 
defeat  of  Doria  by  Barbarossa,  The  conduct  of  Doria 
on  this  occftiioa  has  beon  Mcribed  by  somQ  to  bis  national 


jealousy  of  the  Venetians,  and  by  others  to  secret  instmcs 
tions  fi'om  Charles  V.,  who  might  wish  to  humble  rather 
than  to  support  Venice.      In  the  next  year,  Barbarossa 
took  by  storm  Castelnovo,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro,  where 
Doria  had  left  a  Spanish  garrison,  which  was  all  cut  to 
pieces.    In  1542,  Francis  I.  of  France  having  made  aliiance 
with  Sultan  Solyman  against  Charles  V.,the  Turkish  prince 
sent  Barbarossa  into  the  Mediterranean  with  a  fleet  of  180 
galleys  and  10,000  soldiers,  the  whole  of  which  force  he  put 
at  the  disposal  of  the  King  of  France.    Barbarossa  began  by 
his  usual  course  of  devastation  against  the  unfortua&te 
kingdom   of  Naples.      He  burnt  Cotrone,  Keggio,  and 
other  towns,  where  bis  men  committed  the  most  horrible 
excesses,  in  the  presence  of  the  French  envoy,  who  was 
on  board  Barbarossa's  admiral's  ship.    The  Turks  sailed 
next  for  the  Roman  coast,  and  anchored  before  Ostia, 
to  the  great  alarm  of  the  people  of  Rome ;  but  the  Pupe 
happening  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  French  Kiug,  his 
subjects  were  spared.   Barbarossa  then  sailed  for  Marseilles, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  honour  by  the  governor, 
Count  of  Enghien.   A  French  squadron  of  forty  ships  having 
joined  the  l^irks,  they  sailed  together  out  of  Marseilles  on 
the  5th  of  August,  1543,  to  attack  the  town  of  Nice,  \(hich 
belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.     People  saw  with  asto- 
nishment the  Ottoman  crescent  and  the  lilies  of  France 
combined  against  a  Christian  city,  on  whose  ramparts  floated 
the  white  cross  of  Savoy.    Nice  was  obliged  to  surrender 
by  capitulation,  but  the  castle  continued  to  defend  itself 
until  the  report  of  Doha's  approach  induced  Barbarossa  to 
raise  the  siege.    He,  however,  plundered  the  town  in  the 
night,  against  the  articles  of  the  capitulation,  burnt  part  of 
it,  and  carried  off  5000  of  the  inhabitants.     Soon  after,  the 
French  and  the  Turks  quarrelled,  and  Barbarossa  resolved 
to  leave  his  allies  and  return  to  the  Levant    On  his  wav 
back  he  plundered  the  islands  of  Elba  and  Giglio,  with  those 
of  Procida  and  Ischia,  the  coast  of  Policastro,  the  island  of 
Lipari,  the  town  of  Cariati  in  Calabria,  and  other  places. 
*  More  than  12,000  Christian  slaves,  of  all  agea  and  sexes,' 
says  the  historian  Segni,  *  were  crowded  into  the  holds  of 
his  galleys,  most  of  whom  falling  sick  through  confinement, 
misery,  and  privations,  were  thrown  into  the  sea  before  they 
were  dead.*    Barbarossa  returned  to  Constantinople  in  1544; 
and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  gone  to  sea  any  more  after- 
wards.   He  died  in  1546,  and  was  buried  at  Beshiktash, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  he  had  a  country- 
house,  and  where  his  tomb  was  still  to  be  seen  not  many 
years  since.  (Haedo  and  Morgan  above  quoted ;  Robertson's 
History  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  other  historians  of  that 
time.) 

BA'RBARY,  a  general  and  rather  vague  detiomination 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Europeans  to  designate  the 
northern  pai't  of  Africa,  which  extends  along  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  as  far  inland  as  the  great  desert, 
from  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It 
embraces  four  great  states  or  divisions^ — the  Empire  of 
Marocco,  and  the  regencies  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli* 
with  their  respective  dependencies.  The  appellation  of 
Barbary  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  Berber,  by  which 
the  Arabs  designated  the  people  who  inhabited  this  region 
before  the  Saracen  conquest.  [See  Berbbr.]  Such  at 
least  seems  to  be  the  derivation  assumed  by  the  Arabian 
historians  and  geographers,  who  use  the  word  Barbar>  or 
Berbery  in  speaking  of  North  Africa.  Others  derive  Bar- 
bary from -flariarw*,  *  barbarian.'  [See  Barbarian.]  Edrisi 
divides  the  country  into  the  regions  of  Barca,  Afrikiah,  Bar- 
bary, and  £1  Acssa,  or  Mauritania,  £1  Acssa  meaning  *  the 
farthest.'  The  Arabs  now  call  Marocco  Moghreb  el  Acssa, 
or  *  the  farthest  west,*  whilst  they  call  Algiers  Moghreb  el 
Aousash,  or  *  middle  west.'  Edrisi's  Barbary  comprises  Nu- 
midia  and  Gsetulia.  His  Afnkiah  includes  Tunis  and  west- 
ern Tripoli,  and  Barca  is  the  country  east  of  the  Great 
Syrtis.  [See  Barca.]  Herodotus  uses  the  name  of  Libya 
for  the  whole  continent  (iv.  42) :  he  considers  (iv.  197)  the 
Libyans  as  the  inhabitants  of  North  Libya,  and  the  Ethio- 
pians of  South  Libya,  and  in  this  passage  seems  to  exclude 
Egypt  from  Libya.  He  describes  (chap,  iv.,  168-194)  very 
minutely  the  nations  or  tribes  that  Uved  in  his  time  iu  Libya 
between  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  and  Carthage.  The  first 
nation,  proceeding  from  Egypt  westward  along  the  coast, 
were  the  Adyrmachidse,  whohe  manners  were  Ejj[ypii«»n. 
but  whose  dress  was  Libyan  :  they  extended  along  the  coa-t 
as  far  as  Port  Plunos.  Next  to  them  were  the  Giligammo;, 
who  es^tended  as  far  as  tho  island  Aphioduias,  near  Cyr«nc. 
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The  island  of  Platea,  now  Bomba»  was  on  the  coast  of  the 
Giiij^ammae,  but  was  possessed  by  the  Greeks  of  Cyrene. 
The  Cyreneans,  who  were  a  Greek  colony,  and  whose  coun- 
try Mas  the  most  elevated  and  most  fertile  district  in  this 
prt  of  Libya,  were  possessed  of  an  extent  of  coast  of 
about  120  miles  to  the  west  of  the  GiligammsD.  They 
were  surrounded  by  Libyan  nomadio  tribes,  the  Asbystse 
to  the  south,  and  the  Auschisn  and  the  Cabales  to  the 
wcbt.  Next  came  the  Nasamones,  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Libya :  they  extended  along  the 
eaiitem  shores  of  the  great  Syrtis,  and  likewise  along  its 
southern  or  innermost  coast,  having  occupied  the  land 
of  the  Psylli,  a  tribe  who  were  said  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  suffocating  wind  of  the  desert.  The  Macse 
were  next  to  the  Nasamones,  and  stretched  along  the 
western  coast  of  the  great  Syrtis.  They  occupied  the 
present  territory  of  Mesurata  and  Lebida  as  far  as  where 
Tripoli  stands.  Next  to  them,  the  Lotophagi  extended  to 
the  shores  of  the  smaller  Syrtis,  including  the  island  of  Me- 
ninx.  the  modem  Gerbi.  West  of  the  Ixitophagi  came  the 
Machlyes,  who  spread  from  the  south-west  extremity  of  the 
lesser  Syrtis  to  the  lake  Triton  is  (the  present  lake  Lowdeah, 
in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  territory  of  Tunis),  and 
along  the  south-eastern  coast  of  the  same.  On  the  opposite 
or  northern  side  of  the  lake  were  the  Auseis,  the  last  of  the 
nomadic  tribes  of  Libya  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  The 
Maxyes,  their  northern  neighbours,  along  the  coast,  called 
themselves  descendants  of  the  Trojans:  they  were  hus- 
bandmen and  lived  in  houses.  The  country  from  hence  to 
the  westward  Herodotus  describes  as  mountainous,  covered 
with  forests,  and  abounding  in  wild  animals,  among  which 
he  enumerates  the  elephant  (iv.  191),  while  the  country  of 
the  nomadic  Libyans  above-mentioned  was  sandy  and  tlat. 
North  of  the  Maxyes  Herodotus  places  the  Zaueces,  and 
farther  still  the  Zygantes,  who  appear  to  have  been  the 
same  as  the  Zeugitanians  of  subsequent  geographers, 
beinff  the  inhabitants  of  a  province  immediately  adjoining 
Carthage ;  provided  we  admit  the  reading  Zygantes  in  pre- 
ference to  Gyzantes.  (See  Herod,  iv.  194.  var,  led,  ed. 
Schweig.)  Herodotus*B  account  of  the  maritime  provinces 
of  Libya  ends  with  the  Zygantes.  Of  interior  Libya  he 
mentions  the  people  of  Augila,  or  the  modern  Audjelah, 
and  farther  west  the  Garamantes,  who  used  to  hunt  afler 
the  Ethiopian  Troglodytes. '  the  swiftest  of  all  men  known, 
who  live  upon  lizards,  snakes,  and  other  reptiles,  and  who 
speak  a  language  different  from  all  other  people,  and  which 
resembles  the  cry  of  the  bat.*  He  also  places  the  Gindanes 
south  of  the  Lotophagi.  The  Gindanes  are  probably  the 
people  of  Ghadames.  He  says  that  ten  days  west  of  the 
Garamantes  were  the  Atarantes,  the  individuals  of  which 
bad  no  name.  Ten  days  beyond  the  Atarantes,  he  says, 
there  was  a  hill  of  salt,  and  beyond  it  were  the  Atlantes, 
who  inhabited  the  sides  of  Mount  Atlas.  *  I  know,'  he 
Adds,  *  the  people  who  live  in  the  high  lands  as  far  as  the 
Atlantes,  but  not  those  who  live  beyond.'  In  another  passage 
hi)  says  that  Mount  Atlas  is  fifty  days*  journey  west  of  the 
country  of  the  Lotophagi,  which,  supposing  he  meant  the 
hiuh  bummits  of  the  Atlas  of  Mauritania,  near  Marooco, 
gaes  a  tolerably  correct  indication  of  the  distance.  He- 
rodotus sums  up  his  account  of  Libya  by  saying  '  it  is  in- 
habited by  four  races,  as  far  as  I  know,  two  indigenous  and 
two  foreign.  The  indigenous  are  the  Libyans  to  the  north 
and  the  Ethiopians  to  the  south ;  and  the  foreign  are  the 
Greeks  and  the  Phoenicians.*  It  miut  be  observed  that 
besides  the  Carthaginians,  who  are  believed  to  have  been 
(iri^nnally  a  Phoenician  colony,  there  were  Phcenician  settle- 
tuitius  on  the  coast  of  Mauritania,  as  mentioned  by  Strabo 
and  others.  Of  the  origin  of  the  Libyans,  the  aborigines  of 
North  Africa,  we  know  nothing.  The  Arabian  historians 
pretend  that  they  were  a  colonv  from  Yemen  which  came 
a<  ross  the  deserts  under  one  Melek  Ifriki  (Ibn  Alraouiq, 
luuted  by  Marmol)  in  very  remote  times.  Of  the  Car- 
thaginian empire  Herodotus  does  not  speak,  probably  be- 
cause Carthage  was  less  immediately  connected  with  his 
main  subject,  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  than 
i:tany  other  of  his  episodes ;  but  though  Carthage  had  not 
attained  its  greatest  height  of  power  in  the  time  of  He- 
rurlotus,  it  was  a  powerful  state  when  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece.  {Herod,  vii.  165.)  To  the  west  of  Carthage  was 
the  country  known  in  the  Roman  period  by  the  name  of 
Numidia,  which  occupied  the  space  of  the  present  regency 
of  Algiers ;  the  eastern  part  of  it  belonged  to  the  MassyU 
^nd  (ho  western  part  to  the  Maaecosyli,  as  far  a«  the  great 


river  Molochath.  This  river  divided  it  from  Mauritania,  the 
country  of  the  Mauri  or  Maurusii,  who  extended  to  the 
columns  of  Hercules ;  a  numerous  and  wealthy  people,  says 
Strabo,  who  were  said  to  be  Indians  who  had  come  over 
with  Hercules.  South  of  the  Mauri  Strabo  places  the 
Pharusii  and  the  Nigretes,  and  farther  still  the  Hesperian 
Ethiopians.  Beyond  Mount  Atlas  to  the  south-east  the 
country  now  called  Beled  el  jereed  was  inhabited  by  the 
Gffituli.  The  Garamantes  appear  to  have  been  the  people 
of  Fezzan,  although  Ptolemy  and  other  geographers  have 
placed  them  mucn  farther  to  the  west  and  south  of  Nu- 
midia. 

The  Romans,  after  having  subdued  Carthage,  extended 
their  dominion  gradually  over  the  whole  of  Northern  Africa. 
They  conquered  Numidia  after  a  long  and  arduous  war 
with  Jugurtha.  Cyrenaica  was  afterwards  bequeathed 
by  its  king,  Apion,  to  the  Roman  republic.  Mauritania 
continued  longer  under  its  native  kings,  and  it  was  only  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius  that  it  was  finally  subdued  by  Sue- 
tonius Paulinus  and  united  to  the  Roman  Empire,  forming 
two  provinces :  Mauritania  Tingitana,  so  called  from  Tingis, 
its  capital,  which  was  the  original  Mauritania,  extended 
eastward  as  far  as  the  river  M(3ochath ;  Mauritania  C»sa- 
riensis,  which  was  the  country  of  the  Masssesyli  or  Western 
Numidia,  extended  eastward  from  the  Molochath  to  the 
river  Ampsagas.  To  the  east  of  the  Ampsagaa  lay  the 
country  of  the  Massyli,  which  retained  its  name  of^  Nu- 
midia, and  extended  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  river  Tusca. 
Beyond  this  river  was  the  province  of  Africa  Propria,  the 
former  territory  of  Carthage,  which  extended  as  far  as  the 
great  Syrtis.  To  the  eastward  of  the  Syrtis  was  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Cyrenaica,  the  easternmost  part  of  which, 
called  Marmarica,  bordered  upon  Egypt.  Such  was  the 
political  division  of  Northern  Africa  under  the  Roman 
Empire. 

Under  the  weak  and  profligate  reign  of  Honorius,  the 
Vandals  who  had  settled  themselves  in  southern  Spain 
passed  into  Africa,  a.d.  428»  their  kinfj^,  Genseric,  being 
invited  to  that  conquest  by  Count  Boniface,  the  Roman 
governor,  who  had  revolted  against  Honorius.  The  Van- 
aals  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Northern  Africa,  where 
they  committed  the  most  horrible  cruelties,  and,  in  great 
measure,  cleared  the  country  of  its  former  inhabitants. 
The  successors  of  Genseric  reigned  over  Africa  for  about  a 
century  till  the  time  of  Justinian,  who  sent  Belisarius  to 
re-conquer  the  country.  Belisarius  defeated  the  Vandals, 
and  made  their  king,  Gelimer,  prisoner.  Africa  remained 
from  that  time  subject  to  the  Eastern  Empire  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century,  when  the  Saracens  from 
E^ypt  invaded,  first  Cyrenaica,  and  afterwards  Africa  Pro- 
pria. Okba  ben  Nafi,  the  general  of  the  Caliph  Moawiya, 
overran  Numidia  and  Mauritania  as  far  as  the  Atlantic. 
In  the  year  670  he  laid  the  foundation  of  Kairwan.  Okba 
crossed  the  Atlas  into  Gcetulia,  where  he  was  treacherously 
killed ;  his  tomb  was  still  seen  in  the  time  of  Shaw,  near 
the  banks  of  the  A^jedee  river,  at  the  village  of  Seedy 
Okba.  Fresh  iiTuptions  of  Saracens  from  the  East  com- 
pleted the  sulMugation  of  the  whole  country.  Under  the 
Caliph  Walid  I.  (705-715),  Musa  was  sent  into  Africa  with 
a  large  army,  and  he  subdued  the  whole  of  Mauritania, 
driving  away  the  Spanish  Goths  who  had,  till  then,  kept 
possession  of  the  coasts.  Tarik,  Musa*s  lieutenant,  cariied 
the  war  into  Spain,  defeated  Roderic,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Arab  dominion  in  Spain.  Northern  Africa  was 
now  entirely  subject  to  the  Araos,  and  the  natives  adopted 
the  religion  of  their  conquerors.  Regions  so  vast,  however, 
could  not  long  remain  quietly  under  the  dominion  of  the 
distant  caliphs ;  and  the  various  governors  and  local  chiefs 
aspired  to  make  themselves  independent.  The  revolution 
which  raised  the  house  of  Abbas  to  the  caliphate,  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century,  and  the  subsequent  separa- 
tion of  Spain  from  their  empire,  led  to  the  breaking  up  of 
the  power  of  the  Eastern  Saracens  in  Afirica.  Edris,  a  de- 
scendant of  Fatima,  founded  an  independent  kingdom  in 
Fez,  in  Western  Mauritania,  a.d.  788.  Soon  after,  the 
Aglabides  established  an  independent  dynasty  at  Kairwan 
in  Eastern  Africa.  Later  in  the  ninth  century,  the  Zeirides 
made  themselves  independent  in  Tunis  and  the  surround- 
ing country.  Frequent  wars  occurred  between  these  vari- 
ous powers,  as  well  as  between  them  and  the  Ommiude 
caliphs  of  Cordova,  the  Abbaside  Caliphs  of  Bagdad,  and 
the  Fatimide  Caliphs  of  Egypt.  About  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  Morabets  or  Abnocavides,  a  religious 
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veet,  originally  from  Arabia,  but  settled  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Mauritania,  effected  a  revolution  in  that  country, 
Dverthrew  the  Zegries,  and  founded  a  new  dynastjr.  They 
built  the  city  of  Marooco,  which  became  their  capital ;  and 
thence  they  spread  over  the  whole  of  Mauritania,  and  also 
into  Spain,  where  their  emir,  Yussef,  defeated  both  Chris- 
tians and  Moors  who  opposed  him,  and  established  his  do- 
minion at  Cordova,  a.d.  1087.  Cordova  and  Marocco  were 
both  capitals  of  the  empire  of  the  Almoravides.  The 
dynasty  of  the  Almoravides  was  overthrown  in  its  turn  by 
the  Almohades,  another  sect  which  rose  likewise  in  the 
fiottthern  regions  of  Mauritania,  and  whose  chief,  Abdul- 
mumen,  took  Marooco  in  1147,  and  conc^uered  the  rest  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  part  of  Spain.  His  successors,  how- 
ever, lost  Spain  in  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  not  long  after  were  driven  away  from  Marocco  by  the 
Bern  Merinis,  who  were,  in  their  turn,  dispossessed  by  the 
Beni  OatazeSy  about  the  year  1470.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  following  century,  a  fresh  adventurer,  Mohammed  Ben 
Hamed,  who  styled  himself  Sherif  el  Husheni,  and  pre- 
tended to  be  of  Mohammed's  lineage,  started  up  among  the 
Berbers  of  Darah  south  of  the  Atlas,  and  took  Marocco. 
His  son  took  Fez  in  1544,  and  founded  the  dynasty  of  the 
Sherifs,  which  has  reigned  over  the  empire  of  Marocco  ever 
eince.  While  these  events  took  place  in  Mauritania,  the 
•eastern  provinces  of  North  Africa  were  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  petty  principalities.  There  were  kings  of  Tlemsan, 
of  Tennes,  of  Boojeyah,  of  Tunis,  Kairwan,  &c.  The  two 
brothers  Barbarossa  in. the  sixteenth  century  conquered  the 
whole  country  of  the  antient  Numidians,  of  which  they 
formed  the  state  of  Algiers;  and  the  younger  brother, 
Khair-eddin,  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Sultan, 
from  whom  he  received  the  title  of  Pacha  and  Regent  of 
Algiers.  [See  Barbarossa.]  Soon  after,  the  sultan  esta- 
blished, in  a  like  manner,  his  supremacy  over  Tunis,  which 
State,  or  regency,  includes  the  Africa  Propria,  or  country 
of  the  former  Carthaginians.  The  country  east  of  the  little 
Syrtis,  or  the  nomadic  Libya  of  the  ancients,  including 
Cyrenaica  proper,  was  formed,  about  1550,  into  a  distinct 
pachalik,  which  took  its  name  from  Tripoli,  the  chief  town, 
and  which  extends  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  Thus  the 
great  divisions  of  the  country  retain  still,  though  under  dif- 
ferent names,  nearly  the  same  boundaries  as  at  the  time  of 
the  Romans.  The  regencies  of  Barbary,  although  nomi- 
nally subject  to,  are,  in  fact,  independent  of,  the  Porte.  The 
head  of  each  is  absolute  sovereign  in  his  dominions.  As 
for  the  empire  of  Marocco,  the  sultan  has  never  claimed 
any  authority  over  it.  For  a  further  description  of  each  of 
these  four  divisions,  and  of  the  country  in  general,  see 
Algiers,  Marocco,  Tnipoit,  Tunis  ;  and  Atlas. 

The  region  which  we  call  Barbary  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
of  Egypt  and  of  Asia,  Moghreb,  or  *  the  West,'  and  the 
people  Moghrebins.  The  language  of  the  Moors  is  called 
the  Western  Arabic,  and  differs  from  the  Arabic  of  Egypt 
and  Sj^ria.  Some  of  the  Arab  tribes  of  the  interior,  how- 
over,  are  said  to  have  retained  their  original  language,  the 
Koreish,  or  Eastern  Arabic.  The  principal  races  that. inha- 
bit Barbary  axe,  1.  The  Moors,  who  live  in  or  near  the  towns, 
and  who  are  a  very  mixed  race :  many  of  them  are  descended 
from  those  who  were  driven  out  of  Spain  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  2.  The  Arabs,  who  are  mostly 
nomadic,  and  tend  their  flocks  on  the  plains  of  the  in- 
terior. 3.  The  Berbers,  or  Kabyles  as  they  are  called  in 
Algiers  and  Tunis,  who  chiefly  inhabit  the  mountains  and 
the  valleys  of  the  Atlas.  4.  The  Blacks,  from  Soudan,  who 
are  mostly  slaves.  5.  The  Jews,  who  are  very  numerous 
in  the  towns.  6.  The  Turks,  who  are  the  militia  of  the 
three  regencies,  and  have  children  by  Moorish  wives^  who 
are  called  Kooloolis. 

The  length  of  Barbary  from  east  to  west  may  be  reckoned 
about  2000  miles,  from  Bomba,  the  eastern  frontier  town  of 
the  regency  of  Tripoli,  to  the  coast  of  Mogadore,  in  Marocco. 
The  breadth  of  the  country  varies  greatly.  It  is  greatest 
in  Marocco,  where  the  inhabited  districts,  in  the  provinces 
of  Darah  and  Sus,  appear  to  extend  southward  to  about  the 
29th  degree,  or  the  latitude  of  Cape  Nun,  whilst  the  north- 
ernmost point  of  the  same  empire  at  Ceuta  is  35°  50', 
giving,  therefore,  a  breadth  from  north  to  south  of  about 
470  miles.  In  the  meridian  of  Algiers,  the  inhabited  coun- 
try does  not  seem  to  extend  farther  south  than  about  the 
33rd  degree  N.  lat.,  where  is  the  district  of  the  BeniMozab. 
The  southernmost  parts  of  the  inhabited  country  of  Tunis 
are  nearly  under  the  same  paraUeU    In  the  regency  of  Tri- 


poli, the  tract  of  the  inhabited  land  is  much  narrowed  \fj 
the  great  indentation  of  the  coast,  produced  by  the  Syrtm, 
where,  especially  at  the  innermost  recess  of  the  great  Syrtia^ 
the  sands  of  the  great  desert  almost  touch  the  sea-sboro. 
But  at  various  distances,  in  a  southern  direction  aero^  ths 
waste,  are  several  oases,  such  as  Fezzan,  Gbadames,  and 
Audjelah,  which,  being  dependencies  of  the  regency  of  Tri* 
poli,  must  be  considered  as  parts  of  Barbary.  The  eai>tem 
limits  of  Barbary  may  be  traced  by  a  line  departing  from  the 
northern  coast  east  of  Bomba,  about  25^  £.  ll^ig*.  and  run- 
ning in  a  southern  direction  between  th«  oasii  of  Audjelah 
and  that  of  Siwah  or  Ammon,  which  last  is  considered  as  a 
dependency  of  Egypt 

Islamism  is  the  religion  of  Barbary :  all  the  tribes  even  of 
Berbers  are  said  to  profess  it,  at  least  nominally.  A  great 
number  of  Jews  are  found  in  all  the  principal  towns,  where 
many  of  them  carry  on  various  branches  of  profitable  trade. 
The  blacks,  who  are  very  numerous  in  Barbary,  and  who 
come  originally  from  Soudan,  or  the  countries  south  of  th« 
Great  Desert,  are,  if  they  may  be  said  to  have  any  religion 
at  all,  Pagans.  (Mavmol,  Descripcion  de  Africa;  Proco- 
]^\\}%,de  BeUo  VandaUen;  Shaw's  Travds  in  Barbary,^,) 

BARBA'STRO,  a  district  in  Aragon,  bordering  on  the 
north  upon  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  south  upon  the  district  of 
Zaragoza,  on  the  east  upon  that  of  Benabarre,  and  on  the 
west  upon  that  of  Huesca.  It  is  a  narrow  strip  or  tract  of 
land,  extending  from  north  to  south  as  far  as  Boltoya,  and 
from  thence  becoming  gradually  wider  till  it  reaches  the 
frontier  of  Cataluiia,  on  the  south-east.  Its  natural  division 
is  into  mountainous  and  plain  country :  the  latter,  howem, 
is  not  entirely  free  from  elevations.  The  mountainous  part 
is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  Pyrenean  chain,  and  is  covered 
with  trees.  The  river  Cinca,  which  runs  from  a  lake  to  the 
west  of  Monte-Perdido,  after  leaving  the  gorges  of  the 
mountains,  flows  through  a  spacious  plain  in  a  south-east 
direction,  and,  after  receiving  several  streams  in  its  couree, 
falls  into  the  Ebro  near  Mequinenza.  The  territory  of  Biel^a 
on  the  Pyrenees  abounds  in  mines  of  iron  and  copper.  In 
the  valley  of  Gistain  there  is  a  good  mine  of  cobalt.  The 
mountainous  part  comprises  the  valleys  of  Puertolas  and 
Solana.  The  level  country  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
best  cultivated  in  Aragon,  and  enjoys  the  benefit  of  iiri- 
gation.  The  principal  produce  consists  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  rye,  garhanzos,  or  Spanish  peas,  Indian  corn,  beans, 
oil,  wine,  honey  and  wax,  flax,  and  hemp.  The  oil  is  not  of 
the  best  quaUty,  owing  to  the  mode  of  extracting  iU  The 
best  wines  are  those  of  Barbunales  and  Lastanosa.  The 
rich  pastures  of  the  district  feed  numerous  herds  of  cattle. 
There  are  also  several  manufactories  of  silk  ribands,  of  linen, 
hemp  and  woollen  stuffs,  of  soap,  of  earthenware,  and  for  the 
tanning  of  leather.  The  district  contains  210  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  hamlets. 

BARBA'STRO,  the  capital  of  the  district,  is  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  small  river  Vero,  which  divides  it  into 
two  parts,  united  by  stone  bridges.  The  climate  is  rathtr 
cold,  but  salubrious,  and  the  territory  very  fertile.  Bar- 
bastro  is  an  episcopal  see,  containing  180  parishes,  one  of 
which  is  in  the  town.  The  chapter  consists  of  the  bishop, 
seventeen  canons,  and  a  number  of  chaplains.  Barbasiro 
was  in  the  power  of  the  Moors  till  1065,  when  Sancho  Ra- 
mirez, the  second  king  of  Arap^n,  rescued  it  from  their 
hands,  and  erected  it  into  a  bishopric.  The  population  i3 
7173  inhabitants.  The  geographical  situation  ofthelovni 
is  41°  55'  N.  lat.,  10'  E.  long.    (Mifiano.) 

BARBAULD,  ANNA  LiBTITI A.  to  whom  the  cause 
of  rational  education  is  probably  more  indebted  than  to  auf 
other  individual  of  our  own  times,  was  the  eldest  child  and 
only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Aikin,  D.D.,  and  the  si^te^ 
of  John  Aikin,  M.D.  Miss  Aikin  was  born  on  the  20th  of 
June,  1743,  at  the  village  of  Kibworth  Harcourt  in  Leices^ 
tershire,  where  her  father  was  at  that  time  master  of  a  boy* 
school.  She  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  hanng  for  her  mo 
ther  a  lady  of  polished  manners,  cultivated  mind,  and  hi^h 
principles,  who  devoted  herself  to  the  formation  of  her 
daughter's  character  with  a  degree  of  interest  and  zeal  that 
can  rarely  be  felt  by  any  !mt  a  parent. 

From  her  childhood  Miss  Aikin  manifested  great  quick- 
ness of  intellect.  At  a  very  early  age  she  had  acquired 
what  was  in  that  day  considered  to  be  a  competent  dcureo 
ofschool  learning  for  a  young  lady,  and  exhibited  a  pre'it 
desire  to  add  to  her  attainments  an  acquaintance  with  rloisi- 
cal  authors  in  the  original  languages.  This  was  oppo««w 
by  her  father  for  some  time,  but  he  at  length  yielded  to  her 
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wish,  and  she  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  Latin  as  to  be 
able  to  read  works  in  that  language  with  advantage,  besides 
vbirh  she  gained  some  acquaintance  with  Greek.  The 
quiet  retirement  of  Kibworth  Harcourt  afforded  full  oppor- 
tunity for  the  indulgence  of  this  taste,  and  the  removal  of 
her  father  with  his  family  to  the  town  of  Warrington  when 
she  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  happened  soon  enough  to 
prevent  any  bad  effects  iiom  the  seclusion  in  which  her 
childhood  had  been  passed.  At  Warrington  the  society 
among  whioh  she  lived  was  such  as  to  fix  her  tastes  in 
the  direction  they  had  taken,  and  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
her  knowledge.  Miss  Aikin  had'  early  shown  a  taste  for 
poetry,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1 773,  when  she  was 
thirty  years  of  age,  that  she  jrieided  to  the  persuasions  of 
her  brother,  and  consented  to  the  publication  of  a  selection 
from  her  poems.  The  result  fully  justified  this  step,  for 
within  the  year  of  its  pubUcation  four  editions  of  the  work 
were  called  fer. 

This  success  at  once  established  her  reputation,  and  Miss 
Aikin  was  induced,  also  in  1773,  to  publish  a  volume  in 
conjunction  with  her  brother,  under  the  title  of  Miscellaneous 
Pieces  in  Prose,  by  J.  and  A.  L.  Aikin ;  a  work  which  also 
met  with  a  fiivourable  reception,  and  has  been  frequently 
reprinted.  The  respective  contributions  of  the  authors 
have  never  been  distinguished  or  correctly  assigned. 

In  1774  Miss  Aikin  married  the  Rev.  Rochcmont  fiar- 
bauld,  a  dissenting  minister,  descended  from  a  family  of 
French  Protestants,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  England  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.    Mr.  Barbauld  was  educated  in 
the  academy  at  Warrington,  and  at  the  time  of  his  mar- 
nat^e  had  been  recently  appointed  to  the  charge  of  a  dis- 
senting congregation  at  Palgrave  in  Suffolk,  near  Diss  in 
Norfolk,  where  he  had  announced  his  intention  of  open- 
in?  a  boarding-school  for  boys.    This  undertakin<?  proved 
s{)eedily  successful,  a  result  which   must   in    great  part 
i>c  Bttributed  first  to  the  reputation  and  afterwards   to 
ti:e  active  exertions  of  Mrs.  Barbauld.     She  particularly 
Hiipcrintended  the  departments  of  geography  and  English 
cumposition,  which  latter  she  taught  by  a  method  then  un- 
usual, but  which  has  since  been  brought  much  into  practice. 
Her  plan,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  William  Taylor 
of  Norwich,  one  of  her  first  pupils,  was  'to  read  a  fable,  a 
!»liort  story,  or  a  moral  essay,  aloud,  and  then  to  send  them 
Wrk  into  the  school-room  to  write  it  out  on  slates  in  their 
nwii  words.    Each  exercise  was  separatelv  overlooked  by 
her;  the  faults  of  grammar  were  obliterated,  the  vulgarisms 
v»e>re  chastised,  the  idle  epithets    ere  cancelled,  and  a  dis- 
tort reason  was  always  assigned  for  every  correction,  so 
that  the  arts  of  inditing  and  criticising  were  in  some  degree 
ifarnt  together.'    Mrs.  Barbauld  also  instructed  the  pupils 
in  the  art  of  declamation ;  and  the  pleasing  acoomplish- 
nientsof  good  reading  and  graceful  speaking  have  probably 
never  been  taught  with  more  assiduity  or  with  better  sue- 
^^■^i  than  by  herself.    Alter  a  few  years  thus  devoted,  Mrs. 
Barbauld  was  solicited  to  receive  several  little  boys  as  her 
on'n  peculiar  pupils ;  and  among  this  number  may  be  men- 
tioned Lord  I)enman,the  present  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
and  Sir  William  GrelL    It  was  for  the  use  of  these  her  al- 
most infant  scholars  that  she  composed  her  Hymns  in 
i'rosefm  Children, 

In  1775  Mrs.  Barbauld  published  a  small  volume,  en- 
titled Devotional  Pieces  compiled  from  the  Psalms  of  David, 
tnth  Thoughts  on  the  Devotional  Taste,  and  on  Sects  and 
I'MahlishmenUt,  About  the  same  time  also  she  wrote  that 
ii'lmirable  little  volume,  her  Early  Lessons,  a  publication 
>(^hich  has  ever  since  been  a  standard  work,  and  though 
frequently  imitated,  yet  stands  unrivalled  amidst  them  all. 
Tins  little  volume  was  written  for  the  use  of  one  of  her 
nephews,  who  had  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Barbauld  and  her- 
^Wm  consequence  of  their  having  no  child  of  their  own. 
In  the  present  day,  when  parents  are  in  possession  of  the 
lalMUfs  of  many  clever  persons  for  aiding  the  task  of  early 
instruction,  it  is  dtfiicult  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
Value  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  Early  Lesions,  At  the  time  of 
its  first  appearance,  as  at  present,  there  was  a  multitude 
of  books  professedly  written  for  children,  but  not  one  adapted 
to  the  comprehension  of  a  child  of  very  tender  age,  that  was 
t)ot  at  the  same  time  injurious  from  its  folly  or  puerility. 
The  value  of  a  book  which  was  not  only  free  firom  these 
objections,  but  calculated  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  a 
child  just  ideas  and  noble  principles,  could  not  fail  to  be 
appreciated  by  everv  judicious  parent,  and  Mrs.  Barbauld's 
v«k  becama  immeoiately  popmar  in  a  high  d^g;iaei» 


The  success  of  the  school  at  Palgrave  remained  uninl- 
paired,  but  the  unceasing  call  for  mental  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  conductors  which  its  duties  required,  so  much 
injured  their  health,  that  after  eleven  years  of  unremitting 
labour  an  interval  of  complete  relaxation  became  necessary ; 
and  Mrs.  Barbauld  accompanied  her  husband  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1785  to  Switzerland,  and  afterwards  to  the  south 
of  France.  In  the  following  year  they  returned  to  England, 
and  early  in  1787  took  up  tlieir  residence  at  Hampstead» 
where  for  several  years  Mr.  Barbauld  received  a  few  pupils* 

In  1790  Mrs.  Barbauld  published  an  eloquent  and  indig* 
nant  address  to  the  successful  opposers  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts.  In  the  following  year  was 
written  her  poetical  epistle  to  Mr.  Wilbferforce  on  the  re- 
jection of  the  bill  for  abolishing  the  slave  trade.  In  1792 
she  published  Remarks  on  Mr.  Gilbert  fVakefield's  Inquiry 
into  the  Expediency  and  Propriety  of  Public  or  Social 
fVorshif);  and  in  1793  she  produced  a  work  of  a  kind  very 
unusual  for  a  female — a  sermon,  entftled  The  Sins  of  Go- 
vemment  Sins  of  the  Nation,  In  all  these  works  Mrs. 
Barbauld  showed  those  powers  of  mind,  that  ardent  love  for 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  that  genuine  and  practical 
piety  by  which  her  whole  life  was  distinguished,  and  for 
which  her  memory  will  long  be  held  in  reverence.  In  par* 
ticular  her  remarks  on  Mr.  Ws^e field's  Inquiry  may  ba 
noticed  as  being  one  of  the  best  and  most  eloquent  and 
yet  sober  appeals  in  favour  of  public  worship  that  has  ever 
appeared. 

in  the  notice  of  Dr.  Aikin,  inserted  in  our  first  volume, 
we  have  mentioned  that  his  sister  supplied  several  contri- 
butions to  his  excellent  work  Evenings  at  Home.  These 
contributions  were  fourteen  in  number.  It  would  be  use- 
less to  distinguish  them  here,  or  to  say  more  concerning 
them  than  that  they  are  equal  in  merit  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  volumes.  These  papers,  trifling  in  amount,  but  not  in 
value,  comprise  all  that  Mrs.  Barbauld  published  till  1795, 
when  she  superintended  an  edition  of  Akenside  s  Pleasurest 
of  Imagination,  to  which  she  prefixed  a  critical  essay. 
In  1797  she  brought  out  an  edition  of  Collinses  Odes,  with 
a  similar  introduction.  These  essays  are  written  with  ele« 
gance,  and  display  much  taste  and  critical  acute ness. 

Mr.  Barbauld  became,  in  1802,  pastor  of  a  Unitarian 
congregation  at  Newington  Green,  and  at  this  time  he 
changed  his  residence  to  Stoke  Newington.  The  chief 
inducement  to  this  removal  was  the  desire  felt  by  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld and  her  brother  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  Uvea 
in  each  other's  society.  This  wish  was  gratified  during 
twenty  years,  and  was  interrupted  only  by  death.  In  )  804 
she  pubhshed  a  selection  of  the  papers  contained  in  the 
Spectator,  Guardian,  Taller,  and  Freeholder,  with  a  pre- 
liminary essay,  in  which  is  given  an  instructive  account  of 
the  state  of  society  at  the  time  the  papers  originally  ap* 
peared,  and  of  the  objects  at  which  they  aimed.  This 
essay  has  been  much  admired  for  its  elegance  and  acute- 
ness.  In  the  same  year  Mrs.  Barbauld  prepared  for  publi- 
cation a  selection  from  the  correspondence  of  Richardson 
the  novelist,  prefixing  a  biographical  notice  of  him  and  a 
critical  examination  of  his  works. 

About  this  time  Mrs.  Barbauld's  husband,  to  whom  she 
had  been  united  for  more  than  thirty  years,  fell  into  a  state 
of  nervous  weakness,  and  at  last  died  in  November,  1808^ 

From  the  dejection  occasioned  by  this  loss  Mrs.  Barbauld 
sought  relief  in  literary  occupation,  and  undertook  the  task 
of  editing  a  collection  of  the  British  Novelists,  which  waa 
published  in  1810.  To  these  volumes  she  contributed  an 
introductory  essay,  and  furnished  biographical  and  critical 
notices  of  the  life  and  writings  of  each  author :  these  were 
written  with  her  usual  taste  and  judgment.  In  the  next 
year  she  composed  and  published  the  longest  and  most 
highly- finishea  of  her  poems,  entitled  Eighteen  Hundred 
and  Eleven,  The  time  at  which  this  poem  appeared  was 
by  many  persons  looked  upon  with  gloomy  forebodings,  and 
the  matters  of  which  it  treats  were  considered  as  indicative 
of  the  waning  fortunes  of  this  kingdom.  It  was  perhaps 
owing  to  the  spirit  of  melancholy  prediction  by  which  it  is 
per\'aded  that  this  poem  was  not  received  by  the  public  as  it 
deserved.  It  is  written  throughout  with  great  power  and 
in  harmonious  language ;  its  descriptions  are  characterised 
by  deep  feeling  and  truth,  and  its  warnings  are  conveyed 
with  an  earnestness  which  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  sin-^ 
cerity  of  the  author. 

The  unfair  construction  applied  to  her  motives  in  writin^^ 
this  poem  probably  prevented  Hn*  Barbauld  bom  appeal^ 
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thg  Bgftia  is  &tt  ftiithor.  Her  efforts  vers  conQned  to  the 
humbler  tuk  of  adminigterine  to  the  gratiScation  of  a,  circle 
of  private  friendg.  Allhou^n  arrived  at  years  which  are 
assi^ed  as  the  natural  limit  to  huroan  life,  her  fancj  wtu 
Still  bright,  and  she  continued  to  give  evidence,  liy  occa- 
sional compoiiliong,  of  the  unimpaired  energy  of  her  mind. 
Her  spirits  were  greatly  tried  during  the  laUer  years  of 
her  life  by  the  loas  of  her  brother,  who  died  in  1822,  and 
of  several  cherished  companions  of  her  early  days  who 
quickly  followed.  Her  constitution,  naturally  excellent, 
slowly  eave  way  under  an  asthmatic  complaint :  and  on  the 
9th  of  March,  1825,  afteronly  a  fewdays  of  aerious  illness, 
she  died,  in  the  82nd  year  of  her  age. 

In  domestic  and  social  life  Mrs.  Barbauld  was  charac- 
terised by  strong  sense,  deep  feeling,  high  moral  principle, 
*  and  a  rational  but  ardent  piety.  She  passed  through  a 
lengthened  term  of  years  free  from  all  annoyance  of  per- 
sonal enmities,  and  rich  in  the  esteem  and  Affection  of  all 
with  whom  she  was  connected. 

BARBEL  (Barbut,  Cuvier),  in  Ichthyologj-,  a  genus  of 
abdominal  malacopterygious  flshes,  belonging  to  the  Carp 
family  iCi/prinoidet),  and  distinguished  by  the  shortness  of 
their  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  by  a  strong  spine,  which  replaces 
the  second  or  third  ray  of  the  dorsal,  by  four  beards  or 
fleshy  tentacula,  which  grow  from  the  lips,  two  at  the  nose, 
and  the  other  two  at  tbecomeisof  the  mouth,  ond  by  having 


'water  g«nus,  and  certainly  among  the  least 
the  whole  class.  They  feed  almost  entirely  upon  aquatic 
plants  and  roots,  to  obtain  which  they  bore  into  the  banks 
of  the  ponds  and  rivers  in  which  they  reside,  using  their 
enout  for  that  purpose  like  a  hog.  They  are,  generally 
speaking,  covered  with  large  rough  scales,  and  though  their 
flesh  is  commonly  but  coarse  and  indifferent  eating,  yet  the 
rule  is  not  without  exceptions,  and  some  are  even  esteemed 
as  delicacies.  There  are  numerous  species  both  in  the  old 
and  new  worlds,  and  many  of  them  attain  to  a  very  large 
siie.  Of  these  we  shall  only  mention  two,  referring  for  fur- 
ther information  to  the  various  treatises  upon  natural  his- 
tory which  treat  more  particularly  of  this  subject. 

The  Common  Barbel  sometimes  measures  three  feet  in 
length,  and  weighs  from  fiiteen  to  eighteen  pounds.  Tlie 
section  of  its  body  forms  an  elongated  ellipse;  its  scales 
are  small,  its  head  smooth,  its  eyes  large  and  contiguous 
to  the  nostrils,  and  the  lateral  line  straight  and  nearly 
parallel  to  the  back.  Its  pectoral  fins  are  of  a  pale  brown 
colour ;  its  ventral  and  ansl  tipped  with  yellow ;  the  tail  is 
slightly  bifurcated,  and  of  a  deep  purple,  and  the  general 
colour  of  the  scales  is  pale  gold,  edged  with  blnck  on  the 
back  and  sides,  and  silvery-white  on  the  belly.  The  dorsal 
So  is  armed  with  a  strong  serrated  spine,  with  which  it 
sometimes  inflicts  dangerous  wounds  on  the  hands  of  the 
flshemnen,  and  does  considerable  damage  to  their  nets.  The 
barbel  is  fbund  only  in  deep  and  still  ponds,  and  in  sluggish 
rivers  which  have  little  or  no  current.  In  the  hot  summer 
months  the  barbels  abandon  for  a  time  the  deep  pools  and 
ponds  which  had  protected  them  from  the  severe  winter 
frosts,  and  make  excursions  into  the  shallower  parts  of  the 
stream  in  search  of  food.  Their  habits  are  nocturnal,  and 
they  are  fond  of  the  society  of  their  own  species,  being  gene- 
lally  found  together  in  large  companies.  Their  flesh  is  ex- 
tramely  coarse  and  unsavoury,  and  their  roe  in  particular  is 
said  to  produce  vomiting,  purging,  and  slight  swellings  in 
those  WUD  incautiously  eat  it. 


[CammaB  Bubgl.] 

The  flinny.  or  barbel  of  the  Nile,  is  so  like  the  common 
4iarb«l  of  our  European  rivers,  that  it  might  readUy  be  mis- 


taken  at  first  sight  for  that  fish ;  but  a  little  o  Mmiim 
will  shov  that  it  is  proportionally  shorter  and  thicker,  iit 
berk  more  arched,  and  it  is  particularly  diitingaiihed  k 
having  the  first  three  rays  of  the  donal  fin  so  closclv 
united  as  to  have  the  appearanre  of  almost  fonaini;  Wt 
one  single  spine.  The  upper  jaw  projects  coniidenblf 
beyond  the  under,  the  eyes  and  nostrils  are  large  and  round, 
the  caudal  and  anal  fins  of  the  colour  of  saffroa,  and  the 
lateral  line  composed  of  oblong  points,  and  nearly  biseding 
the  body  longitudinally.  The  scales  have  a  pale  liliery 
lustre,  and  are  of  considerable  size,  which  has  made  some 
imagine  this  fish  to  be  the  lepidotot  of  the  Gre«k^  which,  viih 
the  latoa  and  oxyrhynehus.  was  considered  sacred  by  iht 
Egyptians  (Herod,  ii,  72).  The  binny  is  very  common  in  the 
Nile ;  it  grows  to  a  large  size,  sometimes  weighins,  wtonl- 
ing  to  Bruce's  statement,  upwards  of  seventy  puuods,  and 
is  described  as  being  a  firm,  delicate,  and  well-flavoured  fiili. 
The  traveller  just  mentioned  gives  an  intereslioE  ocrifUnt 
of  the  methods  which  the  Egyptians  employ  (at  the  capture 
of  the  binny,  and  for  preserving  it  alive  till  they  requirc  lo 
dress  or  have  an  opportunity  of  disposing  of  it.  Hjting 
kneaded  together  a  quantity  of  oil,  clay,  flour,  anii  honi'v, 
with  some  chopped  straw  or  other  similar  material  to  unite 
Che  different  parts  of  the  composition,  the  whole  is  fbrroFJ 
into  a  mass,  in  siie  and  appearance  resembling  a  Chtsbin 
cheese,  round  the  sides  of  which,  in  diSerenl  parts,  are 
stuck  small  pieces  of  dates  saturated  in  honey.  Seicn  or 
eight  stout  books,  each  having  a  separate  line  ofstroog 
whip-cord,  and  baited  with  a  date  steeped  in  hone)-,  ire 
concealed  in  the  centre  of  the  cake.  The  fisherman  Iben, 
bestriding  his  inflated  goatskin,  paddles  himself  anil  hl> 
burthen  out  into  the  middle  and  deepest  part  of  the 
stream,  where  having  sunk  the  whole  mass,  he  cimes 
the  cords  attached  to  the  hooks  on  shore,  and  fsatcns  aA 
of  them  separately  to  the  branch  of  a  palm  stuck  Gnalv 
into  the  ground,  and  having  a  small  bell  suspended  ^m 
the  top  of  it.  He  then  goes  off  about  his  work,  wLlcb,  ujU'S 
such  occasions,  is  always  contiguous  to  the  river,  and  aiibin 
hearing  of  the  bells.  In  a  short  time  the  action  of  tbs'iln 
begins  to  dissolve  the  mass  of  paste  at  the  bottom  oF  ihe 
river,  and  the  small  pieces  of  dates  getting  detached  Tirm 
it  float  down  the  river,  and  are  greedily  csueht  srd  iLv 
voured  by  the  binniea.  These  naturally  ascend  the  stream 
in  the  direction  from  which  they  perceive  their  favourite 
food  to  proceed,  and  having  arrived  at  the  mass  of  cumpoti- 
tion,  b^in,  as  is  their  custom,  to  root  and  bore  into  it,  till 
they  at  length  arrive  at  the  dates  inside,  which  they  racen- 
ousiy  swallow,  and  are  of  course  caught  by  the  hook  run- 
cealed  within.  In  his  stru^^les  to  escape  he  necesssnly 
pulls  the  line  and  (be  palm  branch  to  which  it  is  msde  bst 
on  shore,  when  the  ringing-bell,  agitated  by  the  motion, 
gives  immediate  notice  to  the  fisherman. 

'  The  fisherman,'  says  Bruoe, '  runs  immediately  to  the 
bell,  and  finding  thereby  the  particular  line,  hauls  bli  ;n- 
soner  in,  but  does  not  kill  him  :  the  hook  being  \ap.  it 
generally  catches  him  by  the  upper  jaw,  which  iscousid^ 
ably  longer  than  the  under.  He  then  pulls  him  out  of  the 
water,  and  puts  a  strong  iron  ring  through  his  jsw,  lies  a 
few  yards  of  cord  to  it,  and  returning  the  fish  to  the  mer, 
fastens  him  to  the  shore  :  so  he  does  with  the  rest,  for  tfi)' 
rarely  is  there  a  single  hook  empty.  Those  who  want  to  fci 
at  Girge,  a  largo  town  opposite,  or  at  Achmira  itself,  come 
thiiher  as  to  a  fish-market,  and  every  man  takes  the  quin- 
tity  he  wants,  bujin;^  them  alive.  Fish,  when  dead,  do  s»i 
keep  in  Egypt,  which  makes  that  precaution  nectssan'- 
We  boughi  two,  which  fully  dined  our  whole  boils ctvw ; 
the  fisherman  had  ten  or  twelve  of  them  fastened  to  '■^ 
shore,  all  of  which  he  pulled  out  and  showed  us.' 

BARBER-SURGEONS.  In  former  times,  both  in  lb< 
and  other  countries,  tlie  art  of  aui^ry  and  the  art  of 
shaving  went  hand  in  hand.  As  to  the  barhiers-chirurgieit! 
in  Franco,  see  the  Diction.  de»  Originet,  torn.  i.  p.  1^'' 
They  were  separated  from  the  barbiers-perruquicrs  m  i^' 
lime  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  made  a  distinct  corporation. 

The  barbers  of  London  were  first  incorporated  bv  KinE 
Edward  IV.  in  I4G1,  and  at  that  time  were  the  only  person 
who  exercised  surgery  ;  but  afterwards  others,  sisuuiise 
the  practice  of  that  art,  fornted  themselves  into  a  voluntary 
association,  which  they  called  the  Company  of  Surgwni  ol 
London.  These  two  companies  were,  by  an  sclof  pailii- 
ment  passed  in  the  33  Hen.  VIIL  cap.  xli..  uniled  t"^ 
made  one  body  corporate,  by  the  name  of  the  Bsrbcrs  sdJ 
Surgeons  of  London.    This  act  however  at  onca  uoiied  sod 
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Mpanilad  the  two  crafU.    The  bnrben  were  not  lo  practise 

turgcry  ruither  than  drawing  of  leslli ;  and  tbe  surf^Gona 
were  Wriellj'  prohibited  from  exercising  '  the  font  or  croft  of 
barberj'  or  ihaving.'  The  surgeons  were  allowed  yearly  to 
uke,  at  their  diKtetion,  tha  bodies  of  four  persons  aJter 
eieculLDarorfelouy,  '  for  their  further  and  belter  knowledge. 
iatlnictiOD,  insight,  learning,  and  experience  in  the  said 
xience  or  faculty  of  tui^ry  ;'  and  they  were  moreover 
crilered  lo  have  'an  open  sigo  on  the  stroet-side  where  they 
should  fortune  to  dwell,  that  all  the  king's  liege  people 
there  passing  might  know  at  all  times  whitlier  ti)  reaort  fur 
lersedies  in  time  of  their  necessity,*  Four  governors  or 
mistere,  two  of  them  surgeons,  tbe  other  two  boibers,  were 
U  be  elected  ftooi  the  body,  who  were  to  see  tliat  the 
mpeclire  members  of  the  two  crafis  exorcised  their  callings 
ui  the  city  agreeably  lo  the  spirit  of  tbe  act, 

Uolbeiii  commeoiorated  tbe  granting  of  the  charter  to  the 
brber-surgeons  in  a  picture  which  is  sliU  preserved  at  their 
hdll  in  Monkwell-street. 

The  privileges  of  this  company  were  confirmed  in  various 
tuloequent  charters,  tha  last  bearing  date  the  15th  of 
April,  5th  Charles  1. 

By  Ibe  year  1745  it  waa  discovered  that  the  two  arts 
ibich  the  company  professed  were  foreign  to  and  indepen- 
deni  of  each  other.  The  barbers  and  tbe  surgeons  were 
urordingly  separated  by  act  of  parliament,  18th  Geo.  II., 
uiil  made  two  distinct  corp°'>'io°^' 

(See  Pennaot's  London,  p.  2SS  ;  Stat,  q/"  the  Realm, 
Tol.  i.  p.  794;  Edmondson's  Compl.  Body  of  Heraldry; 
Sirypei  edit,  of  Stove's  Survey  q/Zomfon,  b.  v.  ch.  12.) 

BARBERI'NI.  an  luhan  family,  originally  from  Flo- 
rence, which  was  raised  to  a  high  rank  among  the  Roman 
nobility  in  consequence  of  tbe  elevation  of  one  of  its  mcm- 
iMri,  Cardinal  Mafleo  Barberino,  to  the  papal  choir  in  1 6S3, 
■hen  be  assumed  the  tiame  of  Urban  VIII.  [See  Urban 
VllL]  Urban  had  throe  nephews,  two  of  whom  were  made 
cardinals,  and  the  third  prefect  of  Rome.  Under  the  long 
pnatiScate  of  their  uncle  the  throe  brothers  Borberini  at- 
tained great  power  at  Rome,  where  they  held  the  chief  busi- 
atii  of  the  government  in  their  hands ;  and  they  had  also 
considerable  influence  in  foreign  oourls.  They  became  pos- 
H.'siedofthe  fief  of  Palestrins,  which  had  formerly  belonged 
lu  the  Colonna  family ;  and  ihcv  aspired  also  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  duchy  of  Castro  and  Runr.iirlione,  in  the  province 
i^iiied  the  Patrimony  of  Sl  Peter,  near  Rome,  which  be- 
longed to  tbe  Famoiie  family,  who  had  received  it  as  a  fief 
friini  Pope  Paul  III.  This  led  to  a  war  between  the  pope  and 
KdH'arilFarne»e,dukeofParma,wliowa9Joined  by  tile  dukes 
orMitdena  and  of  Tuscany,  and  by  the  republic  of  Venice. 
L'jrdinal  Antonio  Barberini  commanded  the  papal  troops, 
and  showed  considerable  skill  and  personal  courage.  There 
ua;  some  sharp  fighting  atNonantola,  near  Ferrara,  and 
on  tbe  Modenese  territory,  in  1643.  In  the  following:  year 
peace  was  made  by  the  interposition  of  France,  and  Castro 
*u  restored  to  the  duke  of  Parma.     After  Urban's  death 


twrioi.  instituted  proceedings  against  tbera  for  peculati 
unj  abuse  of  power  "     '         '    '  -■"     .        ™ 

Barberini   took  refu) 


unj  abuse  of  power  during  their  uncle's  ponlificate.  The 
Barberini  took  refuge  in  France,  where  they  were  fevouc- 
it)ly  received  by  Catdinal  Mazarin,  through  whose  influence 


Cardinal  Antonio  Barberini,  the  eldest  brother,  was  made 
anhbishop  of  Rheims  and  great  almouec  of  France  in  1645. 
In  \6ii  Innocent  X.  again  admitted  the  Barberini  to  bis 
favour,  and  they  relumed  to  Rome,  where  all  judicial  pro- 
ceedings against  them  were  dropped.  Lucreiia  Barberini, 
niece  of  the  two  cardinals,  married,  in  1655,  Francis  I. 
'1  Btte,  duke  ofHodena.  The  Barberini  have  ever  since 
ranked  among  the  first  Roman  nobility,  several  individuals 
of  Iheir  name  having  been  successively  raised  to  the  rank  of 
cardinals,  while  the  lay  representative  of  the  family  bears 
the  litle  of  Roman  prince,  and  is  possessed  of  estates  at 
PaJestrina,  Albano,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Roman  state. 
In  tbe  paiace  of  tbe  Barberini  at  Palestrina  is  the  cele- 
brated moiiaie  taken  out  of  the  Temple  of  Fortune  of 
Prcneite.  [See  P&ustkina.]  The  palace  Barberini  at 
Rome  is  a  vast  structure,  built  by  Bernini,  and  gites  its 
nume  to  the  square  before  iL  It  contains  a  museum,  a 
Gallery  of  paintings,  and  a  library,  which  was  collected  by 
Cardinal  Francis  Barberini,  one  of  the  nephews  of  Ur- 
bn  VIII.  The  library  is  rich  in  valuable  MSS. ;  its  cata- 
logue waa  printed  at  Rome  in  1681,  in  3  vols,  folio.  There 
IS  ahio  a  fine  TiUa,  with  extensive  gardens,  belonging  to  the 
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same  fumily,  at  Rome,  near  the  Therma]  of  Diocletian,  and 

another  in  the  nelghbaurhoad  of  Albano. 

BARBERINI  VASE.     [See  Portland  Vasx.] 

BARBERRY.    [See  Bkrbbbis.] 

BARBETS  (Zoology),  the  English  name  for  a  family 
of  birds  of  the  order  Seanaorea,  or  climbers,  Les  Barbus 
of  tiie  French,  and  the  genus  Bucco  of  Brisson  and  Lin- 
ntcuB.  Tiiey  are  distinguished  by  Ihoir  targe  conical  benk, 
which  appears  swollen,  as  it  were,  or  puffed  out  at  the  sides 
of  its  base,  and  is  bearded  (whence  their  name)  with  five 
tufts  of  stiff  bristles  directed  forwards.  One  of  these  tufls 
is  behind  each  nostril,  one  on  either  side  of  tbe  lower  mau- 
dible,  and  the  fifth  is  under  the  symphysis. 


birds,  which  they  surprise,  and  also  of  fruits.     Their  ni 
are  generally  built  in  the  boles  of  trees.    The  barbeta  ore 
now  divided  into  the  three  following  subgenera: 

Su&genut  Pogoniag. 

Pogotiiat  (Illiger)  is  furnished  with  one  or  two  strong 
leeth  on  each  side  of  the  upper  mandible,  and  the  beard  is 
very  strong.  Africa  and  the  Indies  are  the  places  where 
they  are  found,  according  toCuvier,  who  says  that  the  specie* 
of  this  subgenus  feed  more  on  fruits  than  any  of  the  others. 
Pogoniat  Airtului  (Swainson),  an  AOican  species,  is  a 
good  example. 


Pogonia*  hirtvta*  is  about  seven  inches  in  Icngith. 
Chin,  part  of  the  throat,  head  and  neck,  deep  black, 
changing  to  dark-brown,  on  tbe  back,  wing^  and  tail.  Tbe 
upper  plumage  spotted,  and  marked  with  sulphurous. 
Under  plumage,  greenish  sulphur,  closely  spotted  with 
blsokish.  The  setaceous  feathers  of  the  breut  form  the 
predominint  character  of  this  species. 

Subgenut  Bueeo 

Bueco  (Cuvier),  Capito  (Vieillot),  embraces  the  true 
barbels,  which  have  the  conical  bill  slightly  compressed  and 
a  little  elevated  in  the  middle.  Their  plumaee  is,  generally 
speaking,  gay  ;  and  they  are  to  be  found  both  in  Africa 
and  Asia.  During  the  breeding  season  they  go  In  pairs, 
but  congregate  in  small  (locks  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  The  Buff-faced  Barbtt  iBucco  Lal/utmi)  affords  an 
example  of  the  trv«  barbell. 

The  length  U  six  inches.  The  bill  pale,  beset  with  bristles 
at  the  bose,  which  ore  somewhat  longer  than  the  bill  itself, 
the  forehead,  chin,  and  sides  of  the  head,  round  the  eyes,  of 
a  dull  buff-cobur  ;  upper  parts  of  the  head  and  body  dark 
olive-green;  under  parts  lighter.  Wings  the  same  as  the 
upper  parte ;  quills  dusky  with  greenish  edges.  Tad  dusky 
and  short.     Leg*  and  claws  yello^, 
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Tamatia  (Cuvier).  the  name  by  whioli  one  of  these  birds 
is  known  in  Brazil  according  toMarcgravo,  coinprigeB  those 
•pecies  which  have  the  bill  a  httle  more  elonjiated  and  com- 

Cre«8ed.  and  siightly  curved  at  the  extremity.  The  great 
ead,  Bhort  tuii,  and  large  bill  of  iheso  Puf-birdi.  as  they 
•re  called,  give  Ihem,  as  Cuvier  observaa,  on  air  of  slupidity, 
which  their  melancholy  and  eolitajy  habits  do  not  le»en. 
They  are  said  to  feed  entirely  on  insecU,  and  all  the  recorded 
■peciea  are  American.  In  Paraguay,  according  to  Azara, 
they  are  called  chacuna.  Temminck  affixes  the  name 
Caalo  to  this  BubRenus. 

Tamatia  macroTkynekaa  (Swainson),  which  that  author 
obtained  ftom  aoulhem  Braiil,  and  which  he  is  dispoBed  to 
consider  a  variety  of  the  grtsater  pitd  barbel  of  Latham, 
will  give  a.  good  idea  of  the  character  of  these  birdtf. 
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Swaincon,  who  had  good  opportanitiM  of  olMnring  flwni 
(and  such  opportunities  that  sealoui  foologist  new  neg- 
lected), gives,  in  bis  Zoological  lUutlratiom,  tba  bOmrlnpi 
interesting  account  of  their  habits.  '  There  is  aanwlhinE 
very  erotesque  in  the  appearance  of  all  the  Pulf-birds;  >nd 
then  habits,  in  a  state  of  nature,  are  no  iem  lingular.  The; 
frequent  open  cultivated  spots  near  habitationa,  slmti 
perching  on  the  withered  branches  of  a  low  tree;  where 
they  will  sit  nearly  motionless  for  houn,  unless,  indKd.tlKT 
descry  Boroe  luckless  insect  passing  near  (hen,  at  vhirb 
they  immediately  dart,  returning  again  to  the  idenlicil  l»i|; 
they  had  juat  left,  and  which  they  will  sometimes  ftsqutnt 
for  months.  At  such  times  the  disproportion  ate  site  of  tbe 
head  is  rendered  more  conspicuous  ny  the  bird  raising  lU 
feathers  so  as  to  appear  not  unlike  a  putf-bBll ;  het\<x  ihp 
general  name  they  have  received  from  the  English  midenii 
in  Brazil,  of  which  vast  country  all  the  apecies,  I  brllet;. 
ai«  natives.  When  tVightened,  this  form  is  suddi'iiir 
changed  hy  the  feathers  lying  quite  dat.  Tbey  are  \tn 
confiding,  and  will  often  take  their  station  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  window.  The  two  sexes  are  generally  umi 
each  other,  and  ofUn  on  the  same  tree.' 

The  length  of  this  species  is  about  eight  inches.  P1uma|!e 
black  and  white,  except  the  belly  and  vent,  which  ate  udskI 
with  buff*. 

BARBEYRAC,  JEAN,  an  eminent  jurist,  wu  born 
at  Beliers  in  Lower  Languedoc,  on  the  lith  of  Mirchi 
1674.  His  parents  were  Calvin iata,  and  upon  tbe  revwiliun 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  1686.  retired  from  France,  ind 
took  up  their  abode  at  Lausanne  in  Switierland,  at  uhnrh 
place  Barbeyrac  was  educated.  His  father  de«ened  him 
tor  the  church ;  but  in  early  life  his  taste  decidedly  led 
him  to  historical  and  juridical  studies,  and  he  tbeirfore 
attached  himself  to  the  faculty  of  Jurisprudence.  In  lij?7 
he  became  teacher  of  the  belles  lettres  in  the  French  Caliche 
at  Berne,  where  he  remained  about  fourteen  years.  Dumi; 
this  period  he  published  in  periodical  repositories  of  Fnnw 
and  Holland  several  small  treatises  upon  subjerti  ran- 
nected  with  natural  and  international  law;  and  in  ITirt 
appeared  the  first  edition  of  his  Traiti  Ai  Jm,  vbirli 
excited  much  attention,  and  upon  which  his  early  repuli- 
fiou  was  principally  founded.  A  posthumous  edition  ol 
this  work,  considerably  enlarged  and  improved,  wu  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1737.  This  singular  book  At- 
ser\'es  to  be  particularly  noticed :  it  consisti  of  an  eUboraie 
dissertation  on  a  trilling  subject,  abounding  b  a  rwondiif 
and  unusual  kind  of  learning,  and  applying  at  great  kneili 
the  rules  of  religion,  morals,  and  law,  to  establish  Ibt 
proposition  that  play,  or  games  in  general,  and  even  pitying 
at  games  of  chance,  are  not  in  themselves  unlawful  ortu- 
pations.  The  sutgect  is  divided  into  four  books :  tbe  fiiit 
contains  arguments  to  show  that  plays,  or  games  in  p^rnX. 
are  not  inconsbitent  with  natur^  law  or  religion;  the  ii 
book  applies  these  arguments  specifically  to  the  diffeitnl 
kinds  of  play  in  use  at  different  ages  of  the  world ;  tbe  3iA 
book  states  the  Umitationa  with  which  the  propositiaD  i^  1* 
be  understood  ;  and  the  last  division  enumerates  tbe  vanous 
abuses  of  play.  The  Trtdli  dxi  Jea  would  probably  M 
few  readers  at  tbe  f»esent  day  ;  and  its  value  can  only  he 
appreciated  by  the  few  who  may  have  occasion  to  nkt  lo 
it  as  a  digest  or  collection  of  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  fwH 
and  arguments.  About  the  same  time  with  the  publir'ti"" 
of  the  lyaHi  du  Jeu,  Barbeyrac  prepared  and  soon  afift- 
warda  published  French  translationsof  Puffendorffs^ftm'?- 
ment  of  ihe  Law  nf  Nature  and  Aaliotu;  and  of  iw 
discourses  of  Gerard  Noodt,  a  learned  professw  of  la»' 


were  at 
Bnrbeyrac.    In 


allof*! 


ft 


Leyden,  De  Jure  Stimmi  Imperii  et  Lege  BegiS, 
e  ab  Imperio  Jure  Gentium  lioerS;  all 
accompanied  with  laborious  and  uscftjl  annotations  hT 


. .  he  was  appointed  by  the  S«iiale  « 
Berne'to  the  chair  of  law  and  history,  then  lately  esUblisbfd 
at  the  College  of  Lausanne.  His  iiiaugural  oration,  Dt 
Digmlateet  Utilitate  Legii  et  Wiiiorturum,  was  publisln'ili 
lit  the  request  of  the  senate  of  the  college,  in  the  folldnini: 
year.  In  1713  Barbeyrac  became  a  member  of  the  Roi>l 
Hociety  of  Sciences  at  Berlin;  and  in  I7U  ha  commenced 
a  new  version  of  Grotius's  Ueaiise  Be  Jure  BelU  el  f"-"' 
with  notes,  which  display  much  historical  research  sn* 
a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  law  of  naliani.  Gy 
this  work,  and  also  hy  his  edition  of  Puffendntff.  b" 
eatabliahed  his  reputation  aa  a  jurist  throughout  Europe; 

•  In  Ihe  utirk  'Bold  Buuvil,'  cdIiuobI,  tine  90  ItaM  iba  tuiMbM 
■  deTwiiii  Ssb,' in4 '<UioiiiUi|  a  mk' 
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and  in  1717  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  professor 
of  law  at  the  University  of  Groningen.  A  few  years  after 
his  establishment  at  Groningen,  he  compiled  his  Hiitoire 
des  Anciens  Traites^  consisting  of  a  chronological  col- 
lection of  antient  treaties  from  the  earliest  times  of  which 
there  are  any  authentic  records  to  the  death  of  Charlemagne, 
with  full  historical  notes  and  illustrations:  it  was  published 
by  him  as  a  supplemental  volume  to  the  Corps  Universe! 
du  Droit  des  Gens,  and  appears  to  be  by  far  the  most  useful 
of  his  works.  He  also  translated  into  French  Bynkershoek*s 
TraiteduJuge  competent  des  Ambassadeurs.  Barbeyrac 
took  an  active  part  in  a  controversy  between  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  and  certain  merchants  of  Ostend  and  other 
parts  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  which  was  carried  on 
with  considerable  zeal  about  the  year  1 725.  The  Company 
claimed,  under  a  clause  in  the  Treaty  of  Miiuster,  a  right 
of  trading  to  India,  exclusive  of  the  then  subjects  of  the 
\\x\g  ot  Spain,  While  the  inhabitente  of  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands contended  that  the  words  of  the  treaty  only  excluded 
Castilians,  or  Spaniards  inhabiting  the  actual  territory  of 
Spain,  and  could  not  be  extended  to  distant  dependencies 
of  the  Spanish  crown,  such  as  Flanders  and  Brabant. 
Barbeyrac,  in  his  tract,  which  is  entitled  Defense  du  Droit 
dfi  la  Compagnie  Hollandoise  des  Indes  Orient  ales  con  t  re 
les  nnuvelles  Preteiisions  des  Habitans  des  Pays-bas 
Autrichiens,  defends  the  exclusive  title  of  the  Dutch  Com- 

Sany.  We  have  already  enumerated  the  principal  works  of 
larbeyrac;  besides  these,  several  tracts  and  anonymous 
pieces  of  less  importance  were  inserted  by  him  in  the  Jour- 
no!  des  S^avans  and  other  hterary  periodicals.  Three  dis- 
courses, delivered  on  academical  occasions  at  Lausanne,  in 
thf  years  1714,  1715,  and  1716.  were  also  published.  He 
(lied  at  Groningen  in  1729.  Several  letters  from  Barl)eyrac 
t  •  Mons.  des  Maiseaux,  written  at  various  periods  of  his 
life,  but  containing  nothing  of  much  interest,  are  among 
the  additional  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

BARBEZIEUX,  a  town  in  France  in  the  department  of 
Chan-nte,  on  the  road  from  Paris  through  Tours,  Poitiers, 
and  AngoulOme  to  Bordeaux,  312  miles  S.S.W.  of  Paris, 
24  miles  S.W,  of  Angoulfime,  and  65  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bor- 
deaux, 45^  27'  N.  lat.,  d°  9'  W.  long. 

This  little  town  is  well  built,  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, on  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  a  small  stream, 
from  which  extends  a  vast  plain.  The  stream  flows  into 
the  Seugne  or  Saugne,  a  feeder  of  the  Charente.  The  situ- 
ation of  Barbezieux,  on  a  high  road  of  such  importance, 
brings  it  some  trade.  Some  linens  and  hats  are  also  made. 
The  hnen  manufacture  is  of  antient  date.  The  surrounding 
district  is  fertile  in  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  hay.  The  vine  is 
cultivated  on  some  little  hills,  and  the  capons  of  Barbezieux 
are  in  great  repute.  The  sheep  are  in  good  estimation,  also, 
buih  for  their  flesh  and  wool.  The  population  of  the  town, 
in  1832,  was  2437 ;  of  the  commune  altogether,  2756. 

Barbezieux  was  formerly  called  Barbesil,  or  in  the  Latin  of' 
old  writings  Barl)esillum.  It  was  surrounded  by  walls,  and 
Was  defended  besides  by  a  strong  castle.  The  castle  was 
destroved  in  the  wars  of  Guienne  by  the  English.  It  was  re- 
built by  the  house  of  Rochefoucault,  to  which  Barbezieux 
btlonged  under  the  reign  of  Francis  I. ;  but  this  structure 
al.NO  has  been  edmost  entirely  demolished,  except  a  part 
winch  is  used  as  a  prison.  The  walls  have  been  likewise 
destroyed.  Before  the  Revolution  there  were  two  parish 
churches,  and  a  convent  of  Cordeliers,  the  last  beyond  the 
circuit  of  the  antient  walls. 

Near  the  town  is  a  mineral  spring  called  Fontouilleuse, 
or  Fontrouilleuse,  the  waters  of  which,  though  perfectly 
limpid,  have  what  is  described  as  a  marshy  smell. 

Barbezieux  is*  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  or  sub- 
prefecture,  wbich  comprehends  465  squat e  miles,  or  297,600 
acres,  and  had  in  1832  a  population  of  58,042. 

Barbezieux  was  the  birth-place  of  Elias  Vinet,  an  anti- 
quary and  scholar  of  considerable  note  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

BARBTERI.    [See  GuRRcmo.] 

BA'RBITON,  in  music,  the  name  of  an  instrument  in 
use  among  the  antients,  and  that  it  was  a  kind  of  lyre  we 
cannot  for  a  moment  doubt,  though  writers  on  the  subject 
wem  very  willing  to  make  it  a  matter  of  difficulty.  M. 
liacier,  judging  from  a  passage  in  Horace  (lib.  i.  carm.  32), 
concludes  that  the  barbiton  was  strung  with  thick  flaxen 
cords.  The  writer  in  the  Encyclopidie  Methodique  infers, 
from  the  same  ode,  that  the  poet  means  to  attribute  to 
Alcsus  tb0  mrentioD  of  the  instrumont,  but  it  appears  to 


us  that  he  only  intends  to  ascribe  to  him  the  invftitioil  of 
lyric  poetry.  M.  de  Castilhon  is  perplexed  between  Mu- 
Bonius  and  Athenseus,  the  one  making  Terpander,  the  other 
Anacreon,  the  inventor  of  the  Barbiton. 

BARBOU,  the  name  of  a  family  of  printers,  who  long 
rendered  themselves  famous  for  the  correctness  as  well  as 
elegance  of  the  works  which  issued  from  their  presses. 

John  Barbou,  the  first  of  the  name  who  is  known,  was 
settled  at  Lyons,  where  he  printed  the  works  of  Clement 
Marot,  in  the  Itahc  letter,  in  small  8vo.  1539.  Hugh  Barbou, 
son  of  John,  left  Lyons,  and  established  himself  at  Limoges, 
where,  in  1580,  he  produced  a  beautiful  edition  of  Cicero'a 
Letters  to  Atticus,  with  notes  by  Simon  Dubois,  lieutenant- 
general  of  Limoges.  The  thirA  volume  of  the  Biographie 
Universelle,  a.d.  18M.  states  that  a  printer  of  the  name  of 
Barbou  was  still  in  business  at  Limoges. 

The  first  of  the  Barbous  who  settled  at  Paris  was  John 
Joseph,  who  became  a  bookseller  there  in  1704.  He  died 
in  1752.  His  brother  Joseph  became  a  bookseller  ih  1717, 
and  a  printer  in  1723.  He  died  in  1737,  when  his  widow 
succeeded  him,  but  parted  with  the  printing-office  in  1 750. 

Joseph  Gerard  Barbou,  nephew  of  the  two  Barbous  last- 
mentioned,  who  became  a  bookseller  in  1746,  took  in  1750 
the  printing-office  of  his  uncle  Joseph's  widow,  and  soon 
after  engaged  in  the  series  of  classics  which  bears  his  name» 
and  which  was  in  fact  the  renewal  of  a  series  begun  in  1 74ti 
by  M.  Lenglet  Dufresnoy,  and  printed  by  Coustelier,  as 
rivals  to  the  classics  which  had  been  published  at  an  earlier 
day  by  the  Elzevirs,  though  of  a  size  somewnat  larger. 

There  is  a  complete  set  of  the  Barbou  Classics  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  the  British  Museum.  The  following  is  « 
chronological  list  of  them : — Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Pro- 
pertius,  1754  ;  Lucretius,  1 754  ;  Phsedrus,  1754  ;  Martialia, 
2  tom.  1754;  Eutropius,  1754;  Csesaris  Comment.  2  torn. 
1755;  QuintusCurtius,  1757;  Plautus,  3  tom.  1759;  Taci- 
tus, 3  tom.  1760;  Selecta  Seneca)  Opera  (in  Gall,  versa), 
a  French  version  with  a  Latin  title,  1760;  OWdius,  3  tom. 
1 762 ;  Virgilius,  2  tom.  1 767 ;  Lucani  Pharsalia  (cum  SuppU 
Tho.  Maii),  1767 ;  Cornelius Nepos,  1767  ;  Ciccronis  Opera, 
14  tom.  1768;  Plinii  Sec.  Epist.  1769;  Justinus,  1770; 
Sallustius,  1774;  Horatius,  1775;  Titus  Livius,  7  torn* 
1775;  Persii,  Juvenalis,  et  Sulpicii  Sat.  1776;  Velleiua 
Paterculus,  1777 ;  Plinii  Hist.  Naturalis,  6  tom.  1779.  Be- 
sides these,  J.  G.  Barbou  printed  a  Latin  Testament,  aiwl 
various  works  of  less  note,  chiefly  between  1757  and  1789, 
when  he  resigned  his  business  to  his  nephew  Hugh  Barbou, 
who  dying  in  1809,  his  heirs  disposed  of  the  business  of  thig 
the  last  of  the  Barbous  to  M.  Auguste  Delalain,  who 
added  four  volumes  to  the  set,  viz.:  Juvencius,  1809;  Musss 
Rhetorices,  1809;  and  Quintilianus,  1810.  The  whole  se- 
ries of  the  classics  printed  by  Coustelier,  Barbou,  and 
Delalam,  make  78  volumes. 

Two  works  from  the  press  of  Joseph  Gerard  Barbos  fin 
similar  type  and  size  with  the  classics)  affect  to  have  been 
printed  in  London:  Sarcotis  et  Caroli  V.  PanegYri8,.177t; 
and  Erasmi  Moriffi  Encomium,  1 77  7.  The  latter  undoubtedly^ 
and  probably  the  former,  was  a  prohibited  book.  '  Lon^i'mi 
et  venit  Parisiis  apud  J.  Barbou,*  in  the  title  of  eacb  waa 
merely  intended  as  a  blind. 

For  the  principal  facts  and  dates  relating  to  the  family 
of  Barbou,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Biographie  Univertefie, 
already  quoted. 

BARBOUR,  or  BARBER,  JOHN,  a  divine,  historian, 
and  one  of  the  best  poets  of  Scotland,  waa  bom,  as  h 
supposed,  at  Aberdeen,  according  to  Sir  David  Dalrymple 
about  the  year  1316  {Annals,  \o\.  ii.  p.  3);  according  to 
other  authorities,  in  or  about  the  year  1330.  Having  re*> 
ceived  a  learned  education,  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and 
was  promoted  by  King  David  IL  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Aberaeen,  in  1356.  His  love  of  learning  was  so  strong,  that 
he  continued  to  prosecute  his  studies  even  after  his  promc^- 
(ion  ;  and  with  tliis  view  he  prevailed  upon  his  sovereign  to 
apply  to  King  Edward  IXL  for  permission  to  reside  ibr  a 
time  at  Oxford :  the  letter  of  safe-conduct  for  which,  with 
three  scholars  in  his  company,  all  coming  to  perform  scho- 
lastic exercises,  is  preserved  in  Rymer's  Fmdera  (old  edit, 
tom.  vi.  p.  31 :  see  also  the  Rotuli  Scotim,  vol.  i.  p.  608 )• 
By  a  deed  dated  at  Fetherin,  in  Aberdeenshire,  September 

1 3,  we  ftnd  him  appointed  in  the  same  year,  hy  the  Bishop 
of  Aberdeen,  one  of  his  commissioners  to  deliberate  at  Edia* 
burgh  upon  the  ransom  of  the  Scottish  king. 

Although  the  archdeacon  was  famed  for  his  extMsi^ 
knowledge  in  the  philosophy  and  divinity  of  tho  a^  ii 
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«1iicl)  lie  lived,  he  gained  a  greater  reputation,  even  at 
that  rime,  by  his  poetry,  in  which  he  composed  a  history  of 
the  life  and  glorious  actions  of  King  Robert  Bruce.  Dr. 
Henry  (.Hitt.  Brit.,  edit.  Svo.,  180S,  vol.  viii.  p.  249 )  eays, 
it  was  written  '  at  Hie  desire  of  King  David  Bruce,  his 
son,  who  granted  Barbour  a  canEiderable  peneion  for  bis 
encouragement,  which  he  generously  bestowed  on  an  hospi- 
tal at  Aberdeen."  (See  also  Nicolson's  S'^otliih  Hist,  lift., 
edit.  1776,  p.  40.)  Dr.  Jaraieson,  however,  has  clearly 
shown,  that  there  is,  in  fact,  no  proper  evidence  that  any 
pension  was  granted  by  David  Bruce,  or  indeed  that  this 
monarch  ever  laid  his  commonda  on  Barbour  to  write  the 
life  of  his  royal  parent.  David  H.  died  in  1371,  four  or  five 
years  before  Barbour  had  written  much  more  than  half  of 
his  work ;  and  the  first  intimation  of  his  receiving  a  pension 
is  not  less  than  Bftecn  years  after  this,  February  18,  1390, 
only  two  months  before  the  death  of  Robert  II.  (Jamieson's 
Memoir  of  Barbour,  p.  9.)  Barbour  had  really  two  pen- 
sions, one  of  10^.  Sects  from  the  customs  of  Aberdeen, 
limited  to  his  life,  and  another  of  20s.  from  the  repts  or 
hurrow-maiU  of  that  city,  expressly  recorded  as  a  reward  for 
the  compilation  of  The  Bruce,  and  accompanied  by  a  grant 
of  it  to  his  assignees  in  mortmain ;  whereupon,  at  his  death, 
instead  of  eiving  it  to  an  hospital  at  Aberdeen  (as  has  been 
said  by  Ciodscralt,  Tanner,  &c  )  he  assigned  it  to  the  chapter 
of  the  ciibedral  church  of  Aberdeen,  to  sing  a  mass  for  his 
soul.     (Jamieson,  ut  supra,  pp.  viii.  ix.) 

Henry  says  that  Barbour  Snished  his  history  in  11 
but  this  must  be  an  error  of  a  flgure,  as  Barbour  himself 
{BiMce,  b.  is.  r.  69D)  says  it  was  in  1373.  While  engc^ed 
in  this  work,  in  I3G5,  he  obtained  permission  and  safe-con- 
duct  from  King  Edward  III.  to  travel  through  England  into 
Wales,  with  six  horsemen,  his  attendants. 

Dr.  Jamieson  (ufjupra,  p.  xii.)  fines  the  date  of  Barbour's 
death,  with  seeminf;  accuracy,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1395. 

The  value  of  Barbour's  work,  as  an  historical  record,  wa.q 
early  acknowledged  (see  the  continuator  of  Fordun's 
Sedliehronicon,  lib.  xii.  c.  9,  and  Wyntown) ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  though  Barbour  was  a  Scotsman,  his  versifi- 
cation and  language  are  more  intelligible  to  a  modem 
English  reader  than  that  of  any  other  poet  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  his  great  contemporary  Chaucer  himself  not 

The  fltst  known  edition  of  7^«  Brvee  was  published  at 
Edinburgh  in  1616,  in  12mo.;  but  an  earlier  is  believed  to 
have  existed.     (See  Jamieson's  Memoir,  p.  x.)     Another, 

Einted  in  8vo.,  by  Andto  Hart,  in  1620,  was  reprinted  a' 
dinburgh,  in  4to.,  1758.  Other  editions  were  printed.  8vo 
Edinburgh,  I64B;  Glasgow,  1SG3  :  I'imo.,  Edinburgh,  1G70: 
Glasgow,  1C72  ;— and  there  are  a  few  editions  in  meanei 
forms.  The  best  editions,  however,  are  Pinkerton's,  printed 
from  a  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh,  dated 
in  1489,  with  notes  and  a  glossary,  3  vols.  Svo.,  London,  1790, 
and  Dr.  Jamieson's  (the  best  of  all),  4  to.  Edinburgh,  1B20. 
From  some  passages  in  Wyntown's  Chronicle,  it  baa  been 
surmised  that  Barbour  also  composed  a  genealogical  history 
of  the  kingsof  Scotland;  but  no  part  of  this  is  known  t    ' 

(See  Henry's  Hist,  of  Brit.,  edit.  8vo.,  180S,  vol. 
p.  249;  Pinkerton's  edit,  of  The  Brvee;  Irving's  Lives  of 
the  Scottish  Poets,  vol.  i.,  p.  257-26S ;  and  Jamieson's  Pre- 
face to  The  Bruce,  pp.  i. — xxii.) 

BARBU'DA,  one  of  the  Caribbean  Islands,  situated  27 
miles  northof  Antigua,  is  of  an  oval  form,  15  miles  in  length 
from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  and  8  miles  broad.  It  was  first  settled 
by  a  party  from  St.  Kitts  led  by  Sir  Thomas  Warner,  shortly 
after  that  colony  was  formed.  The  first  settlers  finding  the 
coasts  surrounded  by  rocks,  a  scarcity  of  water,  and  being 
harassed  bv  frequent  incursions  of  the  Caribba  from  Domi- 
nica, abandoned  the  island. 

Some  time  after,  General  CodringtoR  obtained  the  pro- 
perty of  it  by  a  grant  from  the  crown,  and  formed  the  project 
of  raising  stock  on  it  for  the  supply  of  the  neighbouring 
islands,  in  which  he  succeeded  very  well.  It  is  the  only 
proprietary  government  in  the  Westlndies.  It  is  inhabited 
by  two  white  overseers  and  about  400  slaves,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  breeding  stock,  such  as  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry, 
&c.  They  also  cultivate  corn,  cotton,  pepper,  indigo,  and 
tobacco,  but  no  sugar  is  grown.  It  is  still  held  by  the 
Codringlon  family,  to  whom  it  yields  an  annual  incon 
about  SUOOl. 

The  island  is  low,  level,  and  fertile.  Thehigbestpartlies 
to  the  east,  and  is  called  the  '  High  Land,'  though  it  i: 
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more  than  80  feet  above  the  sea.  It  it  covered  with  wnoJi, 
which  are  well  stocked  with  deer  and  various  kinds  or  game. 
Land  crabs  are  also  preserved  here  under  lock  and  key,  and 
considered  a  luxury  for  the  table.  There  is  a  lagoon  of 
brackish  water  seven  miles  in  length,  communicating  on  the 
north-west  with  the  sea,  and  having  from  four  to  six  fret 
water  in  it,  in  which  are  snappers,  biracoutaa,  king-Gih, 
and  other  species.  The  mansion  of  the  estate,  or  castle  ai 
it  is  called,  is  situated  ou  the  margin  of  this  lake,  aad 
around  it  are  the  plantations.  A  church  and  school  faaie 
recently  been  erected.  The  air  is  so  mild  and  pure,  ihu 
invalids  from  other  islands  commonly  resort  here  for  the  re- 
storation of  their  health. 

The  coasts  are  defended  by  several  small  batteries.  Reefi 
extend  off  the  island  in  some  places  es  far  as  five  miles,  but 
there  is  anchorage  on  the  western  side.  Several  vesselt 
having  lately  been  lust  on  its  rocky  shores,  the  merchiLli 
of  Antigua  hare  petitioned  for  a  light-house  to  be  built  on  it 
As  in  other  West  India  islands,  turtle  are  found  here  on  lbs 
shores.     The  castle  is  in  !  7'  38'  N.  laL,  61°  5i'  W.  kng. 

BA'RCA,  the  name  of  a  district  in  the  eastern  division 
of  the  regency  of  Tripoli.  It  is  sometimes  vaguely  applied 
to  the  whole  of  that  division,  including  the  regions  called  br 
the  antienta  the  Syrtis,  the  Cyrenaica,  or  Pentapalis,  and 
the  MarmaricB,  But  the  political  or  administrative  division 
of  that  vast  range  of  country  is  as  follows: — The  ditirici 
called  Sort,  or  Sort,  extends  from  the  southern  limits  o[  ihe 
district  of  Mesurata  in  Western  Tripoli,  to  a  place  catltd 
Muktar,  on  the  sautbemmost  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Sidra  or 
great  Syrlis,  beyond  which  the  district  of  Barca  begin!. 
The  Sort  is  under  an  Arab  sheik,  who  b  tributary  la  the 
pasha  of  Tripoli.  The  district  of  Barca  extends  inland  la 
the  northeast  from  Muktar  to  beyond  Dema,  and  tbe 
line  of  coast  parallel  to  it  is  divided  into  two  beylicks,  Bi'n- 
ga7i  and  Dema,  the  beys  of  which  are  appointed  by  and 
dependent  on  the  pasha  of  Tripuli.  The  inland  tract,  called 
Barca,  is  under  another  Arab  sheik,  who  is  himseir  subor- 
dinate to  the  two  beys  of  Bengazi  and  Dema.  The  district 
of  Barca,  whirh  is  entirely  inhabited  by  nomadic  Aralii, 
includes  the  hilly  region  of  Cyrenaica.  Various  tribes  «an. 
der  in  it,  among  which  the  Zaouyeh  occupy  the  tract  soutb 
of  Bengali,  and  the  great  tribe  called  E!  Harabi  eilind 
eastward  of  the  same  place  as  far  as  Dema.  (Pacho,  J'cyagt 
dans  la  Cyrinaique.)  The  western  part  of  the  hilly  nin|;e 
of  Cyrenaica  towards  Bengazi  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Jebel 
Barca,  or '  Mountainous  ^rca.' 

Coin  ot  Bui 


The  name  Barca  is  the  modern  form  of  the  Greek  name 
Barce,  a  colony  uf  Cyrene  (Herod,  iv.  1 60),  wliich  petbapt 
existed  already  before  as  a  Phienician  colony,  as  its  n^BK 
would  indicate.  It  is  stated  by  Scylax  to  have  been  100 
stadia  from  its  harbour,  which  became  aflerworda  the  to»n 
called  Ptolemais,  now  TolomeU.  The  situation  of  BaRi 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  plain  of  Merge,  a  hightoblf- 
land  on  the  hills  of  Cyrenaica  above  Tolometa.  (Beerhti'i 
Narrative  nf  an  E-rpedition  to  the  Northern  OmU 
of  Africa  ;  and  Delia  Cella,  Viaggio  da  Tripoli  oSU 
Frontiere  dEgittn.)  Herodotus  gives  an  interesting  sf- 
count  of  Barce,  of  its  rivalry  with  Cyrene,  and  of  Ihe 
invasion  of  the  Persians  from  Egypt,  who  took  Barw  br 
treachery  after  a  long  siege,  and  carried  away  a  great  ""i"- 
ber  of  its  inhabitants  into  Asia,  where  Darius,  tbe  kt\  oi 
Hyslaspes.  settled  them  in  Baclria  (iv.  204).  Tlie  nr- 
ritory  of  Barce  occupied  the  western  part  of  Cjrcrai.'i, 
and  its  inhabitants  seem  to  have  been  a  mixture  ufGieeki 
from  Cyrene  and  of  natiie  Libyans,  When  that  coimtrj 
became  subject  to  the  Ptolemies,  these  kings  built  IM 
town  of  Ptolemais,  which  drew  away  from  Barce  most  of  iB 
remaining  Greek  inhabitants.  Barce,  however,  continued 
to  exist  as  a  town  ;  and  we  find  that  in  tbe  fltst  ■fi''^' 
Christianity  it  had  its  bishops  distinct  froin  those  of  P"*' 
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mill*.  (L»  Qaien,  Orient  CArittiaaut,  vol  li.  p-  G3S.) 
After  the  Stnceni  conquered  Egfpt.  they  entered  Cy- 
reniict,  and  Buce  or  BarcHh,  as  they  called  it,  became 
tbtit  chief  town  in  that  province.  Hence  the  Arab  geO' 
Enpbers  speaJc  of  the  kinRdom  of  Barca,  whicli  is  synony- 
niuua  "ritb  CyrenaicB.     Cyrene  long  before  thia  wm  in 

ColDetBua 


Vadei  Ihc  Fatemite  caliphs  of  Egypt  the  oppressions  of 

tilt  S^iracen  governors  obli^d  the  people  of  Barca  to  emi- 
enle,  and  most  of  them  pasied  into  Egypt-  Delia  Cello, 
liowcver,  mentions  a  treatv  of  commerce  in  1236  between 
ihc  republic  of  Genoa  and  buaacherino,  a  Mussulman  chief, 
Hha  styles  himself  '  Lord  of  Africa,'  by  which  the  Genoese 
«ire  allowed  to  trade  '  from  Tripoli  to  Ihe  extremity  of  the 
Liniidom  of  Barca.'  Since  that  time  the  town  of  Barca  has 
entirely  disappeared,  but  the  name  has  remained  in  use 
nmune  the  Arabs  to  indicate  the  country  which  once  be- 
iujiEed  to  it.  About  ISSO  Sultan  Solyman  having  con- 
i^uered  Tripoli,  united  the  country  of  Barca  to  it,  and  made 
a  pashalik  of  the  whole. 

There  has  been  much  misapprehension  amoiif;  geogra- 
pliTs  about  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  the  region*  round  the 
uml  Syrtis ;  it  baa  been  represented  as  a  tract  of  barren 
u:id.  'This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  coun- 
try \i  parched  up  in  summer,  and  it  then  looks  dreary,  but 
^rier  Ihe  autumnal  rains  it  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vege- 
lalion:  man;  parts  of  the  Sort,  which  is  the  worst  tmct, 
altbrd  excellent  paaturage,  and  some  produce  good  crops  of 
)«rley  and  dhurra.  The  soil  is  sandy,  but  it  is  not  merely 
ianrl.  As  for  Cyrenaica,  it  is  capable  of  the  highest  decree 
i>r  rul ligation.  The  Arab*  of  the  country  are  described  by 
Captain  Beechey  as  a  healthy,  good-looking  race,  superior 
111  appearance  to  those  who  inhabit  the  miserable  towns  of 

'he  Oi   .      .     . 

Birds  under  the  Ptolemies  called  Arsinoe,  was  a  town  of 
Birra,  and  its  walls,  which  were  repaired  by  Justinian  (Pro- 
''"piiis,  Iltpl  Knvpfruv,  lib.  vi.),  stiil  remain  in  a  good  state 
"i  preservation.  It  has  resumed  its  original  name,  slightly 
alt<.'red  to  Tocra,  and  its  ruins  are  occupied  part  of  the  year 
hy  wandering  Arabs.  Ptolemaia,  or  Tolometa,  is  likewise 
in  ruins  and  deserted ;  as  well  as  Berenice,  now  Bernic,  and 
Apullonia,  the  former  port  of  Cyrene.  Descriptions  of  this 
iiteresling  country,  and  of  the  extensive  remains  of  its  cities, 
have  been  given  by  the  Baechevs,  Pacho,  and  Delia  Cella 
alreaily  quoted.     [See  Cvrink.J 

Rcn[;azi  has  about  2000  inhabitants ;  moat  of  the  houses 
arc  built  of  inud,  and  are  liable  to  be  washed  away  by  Ihe 
lii>3vy  winter  rains.  Dema  is  a  more  considerable  town 
tiian  Bengali,  and  has  a  somewhat  better  appearance.  Both 
phi'es  carry  on  a  little  trade  by  sea.  Bongazi  provides 
Malta  with  bullocks.  The  rest  of  the  country  is  occupied 
l>y  nomadic  tribes,  as  in  tlie  lime  of  Herodotus.  The  limits 
between  Tripoli  and  Egypt  along  the  sea-coast  i>rc  not  very 
dcRnile ;  tbey  are  nominally  stated  to  he  at  Akaba  el  So- 
!ooa,  the  Catabathmus  Magnus  of  the  antients,  about  36° 
B.  long- ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  country  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood is  occupied  by  independent  Arabs,  who  acknow' 
ledge  neither  the  pasba  of  Tripoli  nor  the  viceroy  of  EgypL 
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The  whole  of  the  Libyan  desert  to  the  westvard  of  Egytit, 
nnd  as  far  as  Fezian,  is  often  called  the  Desert  of  Barca  by 
European  travellers  and  geographers. 

BARCAROLLE,  in  mutic,  e  kind  of  son^  in  the  Ve- 
netian language,  sung  by  the  gondoliers  at  Venice.  Though 
these  airs  are  composed  for  the  common  people,  and  often 
by  Ihe  gondoliers  Itiemselves,  yet  they  so  abound  in  melody, 
that  there  is  not  a  musician  in  all  Italy  who  does  not  pique 
himself  on  knowing  and  being  able  to  sing  some  of  them. 
privilege  of  free  entrance  to  all  the  theatres  in  Venice, 
h  these  boatmen  eqjoy  (says  Rousseau,  writing  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century),  enables  them  to  cultivate  their 
ear  and  taste,  so  that  to  the  natural  simplicity  of  their  aira 
they  add  a  degree  of  refinement  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 
The  words  of  these  Barcarolles  are  commonly  more  than 
natural,  partaking  of  the  language  employed  in  the  conver- 
sation of  those  who  sini-  them  :  but  such  as  like  a  fbithfut 
representation  of  the  manner*  of  a  people,  and  have  anjr 
taste  for  the  Venetian  dialect,  become  passionately  fond 
both  of  the  poetty  and  music  of  these  popular  songs,  inso- 
much tbatmanypers^tsposieaa  large  andcuriousooUeciioD* 
of  them. 

Formerly  most  of  the  gondoliers  knew  by  heart  the  greater 
portion  of  GertuaUmme  Liberala  (Jmttaient  D'Jivered), 
and  some  the  whole  poem  :  they  passed  the  summer  nights 
in  their  condoles,  singing  it  in  alternate  stansas.  Before 
TasBo,  Homer  alone  had  the  honour  to  be  thus  sung ;  and 
no  other  epic  poem  has  since  been  equally  distinguished. 
(Bousteau.)  But  Tasso  is  now  no  longer  sun^  by  the  gon- 
dolicrs ;  they  still  have,  however,  their  songs  in  response  to 
each  other,  xmprotnio,  which  the  common  auditor  may  be 
liable  (and  no  doubt  willing)  to  take  for  Tasso.  The  old 
barcarolle  was  sung  in  parts,  at  stem  and  stem  of  the  same 
boat,  by  ila  own  gondoliers. 

BarcardU,  or  boat-song,  comes  to  us  from  the  Italian 
barcarola,  through  the  French.  The  well-known  airs 
La  Biondina  in  GondoUlla,  and  O  Petcalor  dtif  Omde,  are 
plcasin:;  specimens  of  this  species  of  song. 

BAKCELLOS,  a  com  area  or  district  in  Portugal,  siln> 
ated  in  the  province  of  Entre-Douro-e-Minho,  bounded  en 
the  eoit  by  the  comarca  of  Bra^a,  on  the  west  bv  the  oeean, 
on  the  south  by  the  district  of  Oporto,  and  on  tne  north  by 
that  of  Viana.  It  contains  a  population  of  13,432  inha- 
bitants, distributed  in  316  parishes.  The  river  Cavade 
flows  through  it,  fertiliiing  the  land,  and  supplying  the  in- 
habilant*  with  excellent  salmon,  lampreya.  and  eeln.  The 
soil  produces  abundantly  all  sorts  of  cwn,  wine,  fruit,  flax, 
honey,  and  wax.  The  mountains  and  woods  abound  in 
game,  and  the  meadows  feed  much  cattle. 

Barcellos,  the  capital  of  the  district,  stands  in  a  plain  on 
Ihe  right  bank  of  the  Cavado,  twelve  miles  from  Braga,  and 
twenty  from  Oporto,  in  41°  36'  N.  lat-,  and  8°  Slf  W.  long. 
It  is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  with  (bur  gales,  one  of  which 
opens  upon  a  bridge  over  the  Cavado.  The  bridge  connerlt 
the  town  with  the  suburb,  Barcellinhos.  The  town  Jiat 
two  parishes,  a  collegiate  church,  two  oonvenbi,  one  fur  men 
and  another  for  women,  an  hospital,  and  an  almshouse. 
The  number  of  iu  inhabitants  amounts  to  3S92.  The 
country  round  is  well  cnltivated,  and  the  t-icinity  of  the 
river  affords  the  means  of  irrigation,  both  of  which  circum- 
stances render  its  situation  highly  advantageous. 

BARCELLO'NA,  a  town  in  South  America,  in  the 
republic  of  Colombia,  and  the  department  of  Maturin.  It 
is  the  capital  of  the  pravince  which  bears  its  name,  and  lie* 
in  10=  10'  N.  lat,.  and  64°  47'  W.  long.,  on  a  small  river, 
the  Neveri,  about  three  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.  The  town  ia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and 
its  houses  have  mostly  mud  walls.  Its  nnpaved  street* 
are  extremely  muddy  in  rainy  weather ;  and  in  the  dry 
season  they  are  covered  with  a  dust  so  light,  that  the  least 
breath  of  wind  raisea  it  into  the  air.  Nearly  opposite  ihei 
town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Neveri,  stands  a  small 
fortress,  called  el  Morro  de  Baicellona,  on  a  hill,  which  rises 
to  about  360  or  400  feet  above  the  sea;  but  it  is  commanded! 
on  the  Fouth  by  a  more  lofty  eminence.  This  fcirtress  pro- 
tects the  harbour  and  the  shipping  in  it ;  but  the  nstuarf 
of  the  Neveri  is  so  shallow  as  not  to  admit  vessels  of  taj 
considerable  siie,  and  is  besides  exposed  to  the  winds  &«iii 
norlh-easi,  north,  and  uorth-west.  At  the  distance  of  about 
three  miles  from  the  shore  is  a  small  rocky  island,  eal^eil 
Borracha,  inhabited  by  flshennen,  which  on  its  south'  sida 
alTordK  a  safe  anchorage  for  ships  of  the  largest  site. 

Baroellona  is  one  of  the  moat  unhealthy  placet  in  Soutb 
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Americft,  the  air  being  very  hot  and  moist  at  the  same  time. 
But  the  excessive  moisture  is  extremely  favourable  to  vege- 
tation ;  and  there  are  few  tracts  in  South  America  which 
can  compare  with  the  country  about  Barcellona  in  fertility. 
Yet  agriculture  is  not  much  advanced,  and  its  commercial 
products  are  only  cacao,  indigo,  and  a  little  cotton. 

The  trade  of  this  town,  before  the  Spanish  colonies 
obtained  their  independence,  was  considerable.  The  articles 
of  export  were  chietly  the  produce  of  the  extensive  pastures 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Orinoco,  and  extending  north- 
ward towards  the  sources  of  the  Guarapiche ;  they  consisted 
of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  jerked  meat  or  tasajo,  and  hides, 
all  which  articles  were  carried  to  the  West  Indies.  The 
situation  of  Barcellona  is  very  favourable  to  this  branch  of 
trade,  because  the  high  land  which  separates  the  town  from 
the  Llanos,  or  plains,  does  not  rise  to  a  great  elevation  in 
these  parts.  In  three  days  the  cattle  may  be  brought  down 
from  the  plains  to  the  coast,  while  eight  or  nine  are  required 
to  take  them  to  Cumana :  on  the  latter  route  they  are 
obliged  to  pass  the  high  chains  of  the  Brigantin  and  of 
the  Impossible.  Lavaysse  gives  the  following  detail  of  the 
export  trade  for  the  year  1802:  132,000  head  of  horned 
cattle;  2100  horses;  8400  mules;  800  asses;  180,000 
hundred  weight  of  tasajo  or  jerked  beef;  36,000  ox-hides  ; 
4500  horse-hides;  6000  hides  of  deer;  from  3000  to  4000 
lbs.  of  indigo;  about  2000  lbs.  of  annotto;  from  250,000 
to  300,000  lbs.  of  cotton;  and  from  150,000  to  200,000  lbs. 
of  cacao.  We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  changes  which  the 
late  revolutions  in  South  America  may  have  effected  in  the 
trade  of  this  town. 

The  fishery  is  another  branch  of  industry,  but  it  is  not  so 
extensive  as  farther  to  the  east,  near  the  town  of  Cumana 
and  the  islands  of  Margarite,  Cubagua,  and  Coche,  and  is 
rather  carried  on  by  the  fishermen  of  the  neighbouring 
villages  than  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

This  town  had,  in  1807,  a  population  of  15,000  persons, 
half  whites,  and  half  mulattoes  and  negroes.  By  the  abo- 
rigines who  inhabit  the  country  about  it,  that  is,  by  the 
Cumanayotes,  it  is  called  Enipiricuar.  (Humboldt,  De 
Pons,  Lavaysse.) 

BARCELONA  (Barcino,  BapciWv,  Ptolemy),  a  fortified 
city  and  port  of  Spain,  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Cataluna,  or  Catalonia,  of  which  it  is  the  capital, 
it  stands  on  a  very  gentle  eminence  between  the  river  Bes^s 
on  the  north,  and  Llobregat  on  the  south*  in  41°  22'  N.  lat., 
2°  10'  E.  long.,  commanding  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
bestrcultivated  plains  in  the  Peninsula.  This  plain  is 
bounded  by  a  chain  of  mountains,-  which  form  a  curve  line 
on  the  south,  west,  and  northern  sides. 

It  was  probably  one  of  the  colonies  formed  by  the  Greeks 
on  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Peninsula,  and  was  the  capital 
of  the  Laletani,  a  nation  inhabiting  the  country  extending 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  river  Ter.  Howevei'  this  may  be, 
ft  town  appears  to  have  been  built  here  by  Hamilear  B areas 
pr  Barcino,  about  235  B.C.,  who  gave  to  it  the  name  of  his 
faniily.  When  the  Carthaginians  were  expelled  from  Spain 
in  206  B.C.,  Barcelona  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Romans, 
who  made  it  a  colony,  with  the  additional  name  of  Fa- 
ventia«  In  a.d.  4)1,  ^he  Gothio  King  Ataulphus  made  his 
triumphant  entrance  into  it.  In  7  lb  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mohammedans,  who  kept  it  until  80 1»  when  the 
Catalonians,  assisted  by  Charlemagne  ^nd  his '  son  Louis, 
besieged  it,  and  after  an  obstinate  struggle  of  ti^'o  years, 
forced  the  Moorish  governor  Omar,  a  relation  of  the  wali 
of  Barcelona,  Zeyad,  to  capitulate.  Barcelona  Iras  then 
erected  into  a  county,  and  given  in  fief  by  the  emperor 
Charlemagne  to  Ber«,  a  French  nobleman  of  Gaul.  In  827 
it  was  taken  by  Abaeridiman  II.,  but  in  833  it  returned 
again  into  the  power  of  the  Christians.  In  852  the  Jews 
betrayed  the  city  to  the  Mohammedans,  who  burned  the 
greatest  part  of  it,  but  did  not  retain  the  place.  In  984 
Barcelona  was  stormed  by  the  formidable  chief  Almansor, 
who  butchered  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
burned  many  houses ;  but  its  count,  Borello,  marched  to  its 
succour,  and  recovered  it.  Barcelona  remained  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and  was  governed  by  its  counts  until  1131, 
when,  by  the  marriage  of  RaimundoV.  with  Petronila* 
queen  of  Aragon,  the  county  of  Barcelona  and  the  kingdom 
of  Aragon  became  united.  [See  Cataluna.]  In  1640  the 
Barceloniana  rose  against  their  king,  the  profligate  Phihp 
I  v.,  and  the  place  was  besieged  by  the  Marquis  of  Los 
Velez,  but  the  inhabitanta  forced  him  to  raise  the  siege, 
»pd.  Mvisted  bjr  the  Frenobt  retisted  the  tieops  of  Fhtiip  for 


twelve  years.  During  the  struggles  between  the  housei  off 
Austria  and  Bourbon  for  the  throne  of  Spain,  Loid  Peter, 
borough  besieged  and  took  Barcelona  for  Chailes  of  Austria, 
in  1706.  The  French  prince,  Philip,  in  1713,  offered  the 
Barcelonians  a  liberal  amnesty  if  they  abandoned  the  r^iu^ 
of  Charles,  but  they  openly  d^ared  that  they  nc\'er  would 
acknowledge  his  authority  until  he  had  t^iven  them  a  aolemn 
promise  to  maintain  their  privileges.  Philip  did  not  consent 
to  that  condition,  and  the  place  was  besieged.  In  the  spring 
of  1714  Marshal  Berwick  reinforced  the  besiegers  with 
20,000  men.  The  Barcelonians,  without  distinction  of  rank, 
age,  or  sex,  made  a  desperate  defence ;  but,  overwhelmefl  by 
superior  forces,  the  place  was  taken  by  assault  on  the  12th 
of  September. 

Barcelona  may  be  said  to  have  existed  as  a  maritime  and 
commercial  state  from  the  eleventh  eentury.  There  is  a  hw 
of  Raimundo  II.  of  that  epoch,  granting  itnportant  privile^a 
to  all  the  vessels  proceeding  from  and  coming  to  Barcelona. 
As  a  maritime  power,  that  state  then  rivalled  Genoa,  Pi!»a, 
and  Venice,  in  the  commerce  of  the  East  The  Consulado, 
or  Court  of  Commerce  of  Barcelona,  dates  from  1279,  when 
Pedro  III.  granted  the  merchants  of  that  city  the  privile^^e 
of  appointing,  from  their  own  body,  two  deputies  to  protect 
their  interests.  These  deputies,  called  consuls,  presided  o\er 
the  Colegio  de  Mercaderes,  or  College  of  Merchants,  who 
were  elettted  by  a  majority  of  voices  on  the  same  day  that  the 
common-councilmen  of  the  city  were  elected,  and  their  office 
lasted  one  year.  Afterwards,  a  supreme  council,  composed 
of  a  hundred  members,  called,  on  that  account,  el  Sabio 
Consejo  de  los  Ciento,  was  instituted.  They  were  also  elec- 
tive, and  were  presided  over  by  five  cancelleres,  or  councillors, 
also  elective.  All  these  institutions  were  abolished,  with 
the  privileges  of  the  Catalonians,  by  Philip  V.  Barcelona 
is  now  governed  by  the  Ayuntamiento,  or  Common  Counrii, 
in  the  municipal  concerns ;  the  judicial  power  is  exercised 
by  two  alcaldee,  mayors  or  judges,  and  by  the  Audiencia,  or 
Court  of  Justice.  There  is  a  Real  Acuerdo,  and  a  Consu- 
lado ;  the  former  is  the  supreme  authority  of  Catalonia,  and 
the  latter  presides  over  commercial  matters.  A  Junta  de 
Comercio,  or  Board  of  Trade,  directs  publie  instruction,  and 
appoints  and  pays  professors,  who  deliver  public  lectures  on 
navigation,  chemistry,  mechanics,  drawing,  architecture, 
natural  philosophy,  agriculture,  commercial  arithmetic, 
short-hand  writing,  French,  Italian,  and  English  languages. 
The  schools,  or  lecture-rooms,  are  in  the  Lonja,  or  Bxchange. 
All  the  kings  of  Spam,  ftcfm  the  time  of  the  union  of 
Catalonia  and  Aragon  down  to  Philip  V.,  being  obliged  to 
swear  to  the  observance  of  the  privileges  of  the  principalitr, 
Barcelona  has  been-  ft^uently  tisitM  by  the  Spanish  mo- 
narcbs.  Some  of  these  visits  have  coincided  with  e^'ents 
deserving  to  be  recorded.  When  Fernando  the  Catfaolio 
visited  Barcelona,  the  great  discoverer  Columbus  arrived  in 
that  poii  from  his  second  voyage  to  the  New  World.  In 
1  d43,  when  Carlos  I.,  the  grandson  of  that  kintt-  ^'^  ^ 
Barcelona,  the  first  vessel  propelled  by  steam  was  put  to  sea 
in  that  port.  This  fact  is  mentioned  by  Navarreie  ia  the 
introduction  to  his  Coleceion  de  lo9  Viages  y  Detcubritni- 
entos  in  a  manner  which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  It  8{h 
pears  that  a  certain  Blasco  de  Garay,  who  hiid  made  the 
discovery,  proposed  to  the  emperor  to  exhibit  his  invention 
before  him,  upon  a  vessel  called  the  Trinidad,  of  200  baneis 
burden.  The  vessel  was  put  to  sea  in  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  and  his  oourt,  and  of  an*  immehse  multitude  of 
people,  who  saw  her,  with  astonishment,  rend  the  i^ves 
without  sail,  oar,  or  any  other  human  ageit^  except  a 
cauldron  of  boiling  water  and  a  rery  complicated  madiincry 
of  wheels  and  paddles.  The  minister  commissioned  by  the 
emperor  to  examine  the  invention  gave  an  anfttvourahle 
report,  and  Carlos  being  called  out  of  Spain  paid  no  further 
attention  to  the  subject.  The  inventor,  however,  vas  hand- 
somely rewarded  by  Carlos,  but  the  invention  was  lo&t  to 
the  world. 

The  mole  covers  a  space  of  6000  feet  by  7200,  where  Tea- 
sels can  anchor.  The  original  mole  was  built  in  1477,  but 
having  been  destroyed  by  storms  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
it  was  rebuilt  as  it  exists  at  present  The  eflicer  of  en- 
gineers, Don  Juan  Smith,  about  forty  years  ago,  propo^^ 
to  prolong  the  mole  1 500  feet  towards  the  south,  and  then 
erect  a  wall  at  the  extremity  of  it,  and  neuiy  at  right  an^Hes 
with  it,  600  feet  long  and  150  wide,  in  tbedirection  of 
W.S.W.,  forming  some  resemblance  to  the  letter  T. 

The  depth  of  water  in  the  port  is  ftom  eighteen  to  twen^ 
feet»   Tbex^  it ftbar  m  tbo  mittmo$0t  Hf^  ^^ffoifdto^ 
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formed  hf  the  confluence  of  the  two  streams  Llobregat 
to  the  west,  and  Besos  to  the  east  of  the  town.  This  bar 
has  been  considerably  lowered  by  a  steam  machine,  which 
was  very  recently  at  work ;  and  loaded  vessels,  drawing  four- 
teen or  fifteen  feet  water,  can  safely  enter  the  port.  A  few 
years  ago  almost  all  vessels  were  obliged  to  he  partisClly 
discharged  in  the  roadstead  before  they  could  enter. 

Vessels  are  commodiously  moored  in  the  harbour  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  pier.  There  are  not  any  docks  or 
quays.  The  port  is  open  to  the  south,  but  the  ships  are 
pretty  well  sneltered  by  the  new  mole,  and  no  serious 
damage  has  occurred  to  the  shipping  since  the  winter  of 
1821,  when  a  dreadful  storm  was  experienced. 

There  are  always  pilots  on  duty,  who  go  out  to  the  assist- 
ance of  ships  as  soon  as  a  vessel  approaches  the  port,  in 
order  to  carry  her  over  the  bar. 

The  fortifications  appear  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  time 
of  Carlos  I.  The  town  is  defended  on  the  land  side  by  the 
ca«ile  of  Monjuirh,  situated  on  the  south-west  of  the  city, 
a  citadel  on  the  north-east,  strong  walls,  wide  ditches,  and 
numerous  batteries  j  and  on  the  sea-side  by  a  wall  380  feet 
loti^  and  50  wide.  Large  vessels  cannot  approach  near  it 
for  want  of  suflieient  depth  of  water.  The  citadel  is  a  regular 
pentagon,  fortified  according  to  the  system  of  Vauban.  It  was 
built  in  1716,  on  a  space  before  occupied  by  600  houses,  and 
ran  ronveniently  hold  a  garrison  of  7000  men.  It  was  in- 
tended not  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  but  to  keep  the  Bar- 
cilonians  in  awe  and  subjection.  On  the  sea-side  is  Fort  St. 
Carlos,  connected  with  the  citadel  by  a  double  covered  way, 
eornpletely  surrounding,  on  the  land  side,  the  suburb  Bar- 
celoneta« 

The  city  is  divided  by  a  pleasant  promenade,  called  '  La 
Rambla,*  into  two  almost  equal  parts :  the  smaller,  or  the 
hew  city,  lies  on  the  north-west  of  the  Rambla.  and  the  old 
citron  the  north-east.     The  streets  in  the  old  city  are  nar- 
row and  winding;  in  the  new  city  they  are  wider  and  more 
regular ;  they  are  paved  with  square  stones,  but  not  kept  in 
irood  repair ;  they  are  well  lighted  with  oil,  and  guarded 
by  the  serenes*  or  watchmen,  at  night.    The  only  square 
deserving  mention  is  the  P]h  de  Palacio,  which  is  occupied 
Uthe  palace  of  the  capitan-general,  the  lonja,  or  exchange, 
the  custom-house,  and  the  puerta  de  la  mar,  or  sea-gate, 
all  fine  buildings.    The  houses  are  of  a  very  simple  archi- 
tanure,  commodious,  for  the  most  part  built  of  brick,  and 
in  i^neral  four  or  five  stories  high,  with  numerous  windows 
and  balconies  of  different  shapes.    The  cathedral  is  a  nohlo 
and  elegant  Gothic  monument  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 
It  was  begun  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  has  never 
been  finished,  although  a  certain   fee  is  imposed  by  the 
ecclesiastical  eoitftapon  every  license  of  marriage,  which 
fund  is  expressly  devoted  to  that  sole  purpose.  The  churches 
of  the  Dominican  friars*  called  Santa  Catalina,  and  the  * 
]>arish  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Mar,  though  aiming  at 
the  Gothio  s^le,  do  not  deserve  the  credit  given  them  by  La 
Horde.    Of  the  ^  Greek  and  Roman  styles  the  beat  are  the 
Palacio  de  la  J>iputacion,  now  the  Audienoia,  the  convent 
(^r  la  Merced,  the  exchange,  and  the  custom-house.      In 
the  Paloce  of  the  Dipulacion,  where  the  antient  cortes  or 
parliament  of  the  principality  held  their  sittings,  are  the 
archives  of  Catelonia  and  Aragon,  a  very  interesting  and 
Wf  ll^lassified  colleetion  of  curious  manuscripts  and  diplo- 
Sialic  documents,  some  •of  which  are  as.  old  aa  the  ninth 
*'etitury.    The  palace  of  the  antient  counts  of  Barcelona  is 
partly  occupied  by  the  nuns  of  Santa  Catalina :  in.  another 
part  of  the  building  is  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  re- 
tuaioing  part  was  oocupied  by  Xhd  Inquisition.    This  palace 
i«  only  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  strength.    The 
thcHtre  is,  with  regard  to  its  construction,  scenery,  and  d»- 
o)rations,  the  best  in  Spain.    It  is  also  tlie  best  conducted 
lu  every  respect,  and  has  excellent  performers,  particularly 
ill  the  musical  part,  of  which  art  the  Barcelonians  of  all 
ranks  are  passionately  fond.    The  best  and  most  frequented 
promenades  are  La  Rambla  and  La.  Esplauada.    The  former 
(Tos.M-4,  the  city  from  the  land  rampart  to  tiie  wall  on  the 
se  I  side,  a  distance  of  2712'  feet;  and  the  Esplanada  ex- 
tends from  Puerta  Nueva  to  the  citadel,  a  space  of  1332 
icut  in  leugth,  containing  a  public  garden,  fine  avenues  of 
tre'!».  and  many  stone  seats. 

Biireelona  hsul  a  university,  which  waa  abolished  by  Philip 
V^  and  turned  into  barracks,  which  are  still  called  Los 
K»tudM».  There  are  three  public  libraries,  one  in  the  eccle- 
siastical seminary,  another  in  the  church  of  Santa  Catalina, 
and  the  third  in  the  convent  of  the  Fxanciacan  iiriars. 


There  is  also  an  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Arts,  and 
another  of  Polite  Literature. 

Barcelona  gives  its  name  to  a  bishop's  see  comprising  253 
parishes.  There  are  in  the  city  nine  parishes,  eighteen  con- 
vents of  monks,  nineteen  of  nuns,  one  hospital,  an  eccle- 
siastical seminary,  a  casa  de  caridad,  or  charity  house,  and 
three  barracks.  The  Real  Casa  de  Caridad  is  a  charitable 
institution,  established  in  1 802,  in  the  reign  of  Carlos  IV. 
for  the  support  of  the  destitute  of  both  sexes  and  of  every 
age.  It  is  supported  b^  the  produce  of  public  balls,  mas^ 
querades,  and  bv  charitable  donations.  It  is  governed  by 
a  junta,  or  board  of  six  individuals  of  the  mercantile  and 
industrious  classes,  appointed  by  the  government.  The 
poor  are  employed  in  spinning  cotton,  wool,  and  hemp,  and 
weaving  different  stuffs  of  the  same  materials,  and  in  making 
pins  and  otlier  similar  occupations.  The  children  are  in- 
structed in  reading  and  writing.  In  1808,  the  establish- 
ment supplied  food  and  clothing  to  3656  inmates,  besides 
many  poor  families  who  were  supported  in  their  own  houses. 
In  1820  the  number  of  destitute  persons  in  the  institution 
amounted  to  1500,  and  in  1829  to  1000. 

There  is  only  one  newspaper  at  Barcelona,  called  El 
Vapor,  Some  of  the  works  published  bv  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  have  been  translated 
into  Spanish,  under  the  title  of  Librerla  de  Conocimientos 
Hunianos,  and  published  there  in  a  form  calculated  to  ren- 
der their  circulation  extensive. 

The  number  of  companies  of  the  different  trades  in 
Barcelona  exceeds  ninety.  The  manufactures  of  Barcelona, 
which  existed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  received  great  en- 
couragement at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  but 
at  the  present  time  they  are  far  behind  those  of  France  and 
England.  Since  the  commerce  of  America  has  been  open 
to  all  nations,  the  commerce  of  Barcelona  has  suffered  con- 
siderably. 

The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of  Barcelona 
is  very  insignificant.  What  few  there  are  find  employment 
in  the  trade  to  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico.  Previous  to  the 
defection  of  the  Spanish  provinces  on  the  continent  of 
America,  the  tonnage  belonging  to  Barcelona  was  con- 
siderable. 

.  The  isldhd  of  Cuba  takes  annually,  one  year  with  another, 
about  12,000  pipes  of  Catalonian  wine,  and  about  3000  pipet 
of  brandy,  the  value  of  the  former  being  about  4/.,  and  of  the 
latter  8/.  sterling  per  pipe.  South  America  takes  annually 
1 6,000  pipes  of  wine  and  6000  pipes  of  brandy.  To  the  north 
of  Europe  ahout  2000  pipes  of  wine  and  the  same  quantity 
of  brandy  are  sent  every  year.  Very  little  of  these  descrip- 
tions of  produce  are  exported  to  this  country ;  almost  the  only 
article  of  merchandize  which  Great  Britain  takes  from  Bar- 
celona is  nuts,  of  which  about  30,000  bags  are  annually 
imported :  the  value  averages  thirty  shillings  per  bag.  The 
imports  into  Barcelona  from  England  are  principally  com- 
posed of  raw  eotten,  hides,  salted  fish,  iron  hoops,  hardwares, 
and  woollen  stuffs,  but  the  quantities  are  inconsiderable, 
and  the  trade  is  declining.  From  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico 
Barcelona  receives  cotton,  hides,  sugar,  cocoa,  coffee,  horns, 
dyewoods,  indigo,  and  firom  300,000  to  500,000  dollars  in 
Specie  every  year.  From  France  and  Portugal  colonial  pro- 
ducts are  alsa  brought,  in  addition  to  butter  and  cheese ; 
Denmark  and  Sweden  supply  fish  and  tar,  and  staves  are 
procured  fh)m  Italy.  The  aggregate  value  of  imports  during 
the  three  years  ending  with  1831,  is  stated  to  have  amounted 
to  420,000/.  in  1829,  570,000/.  in  1830,  and  650,000/.  in 
1831,  exclusive  of  specie.  The  number  and  tonnage  of 
ships  engaged  in  foreign  trade  that  entered  the  port  during 
those  years,  was 

In  1829,  122  ships  of  17,072  tons  burthen 
„   1830,    86      do.       11,225         do. 
M   1831,  128      do.       15,135         do. 

Of  these,  those  under  the  British  flag  were. 

In  1829,  24  ships  of  2860  tons  burthen 
„  1830,  19       do.      2140         do. 
„  1831,  18       do.      2010        do. 

The  customs  revenue  collected  at  Barcelona  in  1831 
amounted  to  10,027,170  rials  (100,270/.)  on  goods  impurted, 
and  97,019  rials  (970/.)  on  goods  exported. 

There  are  not  at  present  any  banking  establishments  in 
Barcelona.    Every  merchant  is  his  own  banker. 

The  people  of  Barcelona,  though  partaking  of  the  stem 
and  severe  character  of  Cataioniaxu,  are  kind  and  hospitable^ 
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and  possess  the  art  of  making  their  society  agreeable  to 
strangers.  The  inns  are  better  conducted,  perhaps,  in 
every  respect  than  in  any  other  part  of  Spain.  The  Barce- 
lonians  are  passionately  fund  of  the  pleasures  of  countiy 
life ;  and  all  those  who  have  the  means  of  gratifying  their 
inclination,  retire  in  the  summer  season  to  the  neat  and 
pleasant  torres,  or  villas,  which  cover  the  extensive  Pla,  or 
plain,  of  Barcelona.  From  the  city  to  the  pleasant  little 
village  of  Sarri&,  for  ahout  four  miles,  the  road  is  through 
gardens  and  well-cultivated  fields,  hedged  round  with  the 
American  aloes,  and  planted  with  oran^-trees,  olives,  and 
other  productions  of  warm  climates.  From  Sarri&,  which 
is  situated  upon  an  eminence,  and  commands  both  the  plain 
and  the  city,  there  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  panoramic 
views  in  the  Peninsula.  Beyond  the  city,  the  numerous 
towers  and  steeples  of  which  give  it  an  appearance  of 
grandeur,  the  immense  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean  opens 
to  the  view. 

The  population  of  Barcelona  before  the  war  with  France  in 
1808  was  130,000  souls.  In  1810  the  town  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  French,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  conse- 
quently emigrated.  In  1820  the  population  was  computed 
at  140,000,  and  it  may  now  be  calculated  at  160,000.  The 
increase  during  the  last  ten  years  is  attributed  in  part  to  the 
civil  wars,  which  have  occasioned  many  families  who  lived 
in  the  interior  to  choose  tlie  town  for  their  residence,  as 
offering  greater  security  from  personal  violence. 

The  suburb  of  Barceloneta  is  a  small  and  pleasant  town 
on  the  south-east  of  the  city,  between  the  port  and  the  light- 
house. It  consists  of  twenty-four  parallel  streets,  inter- 
sected by  fifteen  others  at  right-angles,  all  twenty  feet 
wide.  The  houses  are  all  uniform,  built  of  brick  and  one 
story  high.  This  suburb  was  built  in  1754  under  the 
direction  of  the  then  Capi tan- general  Marques  de  la  Mina, 
whose  sepulchre  is  in  the  church  of  Barceloneta.  The  place 
is  chiefly  inhabited  by  sailors  and  other  men  employed  in 
the  navy  or  merchant-vessels.    Its  population  is  5000. 

(See  Capmani,  Memorias  Antiguas  sobre  la  Marina, 
Comer  do,  y  Aries  de  Barcelona;  Miiiano^  La  Borde, 
liineraire  de  VEsnaene^  and  Vue  Pittoresque,  ^c.) 

BARCELONNETTE.  a  town  in  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Basses  Alpes.  It  is  situated  on  the  rigkt  bank  of 
the  Ubaye,  which  flows  into  the  Durance,  and  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  mountains  firom  which  the  department  takes  its 
name,  at  an  elevation  of  3805  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  was  built  in  1230  by  Raymond  Berenger  V.,  Count  of 
Provence,  who  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Barcelonnette,  because 
his  family  had  come  from  Barcelona  in  Spain.  Some  in- 
scriptions found  in  the  neighbom'hood  have  led  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  Romans  had  some  post,  or  even  a  city  here. 
For  158  years  the  town  and  the  valley,  of  which  it  is  the 
capital,  remained  under  the  Counts  of  Provence ;  but  in 
1 388  the  inhabitants  recognized  the  Duke  of  Savoy  as  their 
sovereign,  and  continued,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Princes  of  Savoy  till  tlie  peace  of  Utrecht,  in 
1713,  when  the  town  and  valley  were  ceded  to  France.  It 
appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  conquered  by  Francis  I.,  and 
to  have  remained  In  the  possession  of  the  French  for  some 
years,  till  the  peace  of  Ch&teau  Cambresis  in  1559,  when  it 
was  restored  to  the  Dukes  of  Savoy.  Towards  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century  a  Dominican  convent  was 
founded  here,  but  the  house  was  afterwards  given  to  the 
Peres  de  la  Doctrine  Chr^tienne,  who  converted  it  into  a 
college. 

There  are  in  the  town  some  establishments  for  fullins 
elotb.  The  machinery  is  chiefly  moved  by  water  conducted 
to  the  place  in  channels  of  considerable  length.  Some  trade 
in  corn  and  in  sheep  is  carried  on.  Sheep  are  reared  in 
vast  numbers  in  the  fine  pasturage  of  the  adjacent  valley. 
The  population  of  Barcelonnette,  in  1832,  was  1789  for  the 
town,  or  2144  for  the  whole  commune.  It  is  in  44°  24' 
N.  lat.,  6°  37'  E.  long. 

The  arrondissement  contains 472  square  miles,  or  302,060 
acres,  and  had  in  1832  a  population  of  1S,783.  It  includes 
the  valley  of  Barcelonnette  and  some  other  districts.  The 
valley  is  watered  m  its  whole  extent  by  the  river  Ubaye. 
It  yields  slate  and  coal,  but  the  working  of  the  latter  has 
been  given  up  on  account  of  the  expense  attending  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  neighbourhood  used  to  resort  to 
Paris  and  elsewhere,  the  women  as  musicians,  and  the  men 
as  showmen  with  magic  lanterns.  {DicHonnaire  UniverveUe 
de  la  France,  ^ ;  Voyagee  dans  lee  Departemene  de  la 
Fr<tnce,  par  J.  A.  La  Valine,  &c.j 


BARCLAY,  ALEXANDER,  was  an  elegant  writer  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  whether  English  or  Scotch  by 
birth  is  disputed.    The  author  of  his  life  in  the  Biogrofihia 
Britannica  suspects  him  to  have  been  a  native  of  Somei  set- 
shire  ;  Warton  {HUt.  Engl.  Poet,  4to.  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  240) 
that  he  was  of  Gloucestershire  or  Devonshire,  in  the  foruter 
of  which  counties  there  is  a  place  of  the  same  name.    He 
was  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  about  1495,  when 
Thomas  Cornish,  suffragan  Bishop  of  Tyne  in  the  dioc(^ 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  provost  of  that  house.    Afit-r 
finishing  his  studies  there,  he  went  into  Holland,  andtbeuu* 
into  Grermany,  Italy,  and  France,  where  he  applied  himsell 
assiduously  to  the  languages  spoken  in  those  countries,  and 
to  the  study  of  their  best  authors.    Upon  his  return  bame. 
he  became  chaplain  to  Bishop  Cornish,  who  appointed  him 
one  of  the  priests  or  prebendaries  of  the  college  of  Si 
Mary  Ottery,  in  Devonshire.    After  the  death  of  bis  patron 
he  became  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  £l}. 
where  his  name  occurs  at  the  election  of  a  prior  of  iliai 
house  March  22nd,  1515  {MS,  Cole,  Brit.  Mus.  from  Re;;. 
Elien.),  and  where  he  continued  till  the  suppression  of  tbe 
monastery  in  1 539.    Bishop  Tanner  {Bibl.  Brit.  Hih.  p.  74), 
from  one  of  Bale's  manuscripts,  says  he  afterwards  became 
a  Franciscan  at  Canterbury.    There  seems  no  doubt  that 
he  subsequently  temporised  with  the  changes  in  religion. 
On  February  7th,  1546,  we  find  him  instituted  to  the  >icara^e 
of  Great  Badow  in  Essex  (Newcourt,  ReperL  Eccla.  vul. 
ii.  p.  25),  and  on  March  30th  following  to  the  vicarage  of 
Wokey  in  Somersetshire.    (Tann.  BM.  Brit,  from  Regist. 
Wellen.)    On  the  30th  April,  1552,  he  was  presented  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury  to  the  rectory  of  Ail- 
hallows,  Lombard-street,  in  London,  but  did  not  enjoy  that 
Sreferment  above  the  space  of  six  weeks.    He  died  in  the 
une  following  at  Croydon,  in  Surrey,  where  be  was  buried 
in  the  church.    His  will  was  proved  on  the  day  of  his 
burial,  June  10th,  1552.  (Newcourt,  Repert,  vol.  L  p.  254 ) 
In  several  passages  of  his  works  he  alludes  to  the  passing 
of  some  of  his  younger  years  at  Croydon.  (See  Wartun, 
ut  supr,  note  i.)    We  also  learn  from  them  that  Jolm 
Vesey,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Sir  Giles  Alineton,  Richard  Eail 
of  Kent,  who  died  in  the  fifteenth  of  Henry  VIII.,  aad 
Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  were  among  his  patrons. 

Bale  (Script,  Illustr,  edit.  1557,  cent.  ix.  p.  6C)  has 
treated  the  memory  of  Barclay  with  great  indignity.  He 
says,  he  remained  ascandabus  adulterer  under  colour  i>f 
leading  a  single  life.  His  words  are '  ccBlibatus  fuco  foedus 
adulter  perpetu6  mansit.*  Pits,  on  the  contrary,  assures  us 
that  Barclay  employed  all  his  study  in  favour  of  relipon. 
and  in  reading  and  writing  the  lives  of  the  saints.  Both 
accounts  are  probably  tinctured  with  partiality.  That  Bar- 
clay was  one  of  the  refiners  of  the  English  language,  and 
left  many  testimonies  behind  him  of  his  wit  and  learning, 
cannot  be  denied. 

The  following  is  a  Ust  of  Alexander  Barclay's  prks  as 
far  as  they  ar«  known : — 1.  •  The  Castell  of  Labour,  vherein 
is  Rychesse,  Vertue,  and  Honour,*  an  allegorical  poem  in 
seven-line  stanzas,  translated  firom  the  French,  4to.  London, 
W.  de  Worde,  1 506.  2.  *  The  Shyp  of  Folys  of  the  Worlde,* 
fol.  Lend.  R.  Pynson,  1509:  reprinted,  fbl.  J.  Cawood,  15;o. 
This  work  was  partly  a  translation  and  partly  an  imitation 
of  a  German  work  of  the  same  title,  published  in  1494  bj 
Sebastian  Brandt,  afterwards  translated  into  French,  and 
then  into  Latin.  From  this  original,  and  the  two  tranida- 
tiohs,  Barclay  formed  his  poem  with  considerable  additions 
gleaned  from  the  follies  of  his  countrymen :  it  was  finished 
in  1 508.  3.  *  The  Treatyse  entituled  the  Myrrour  of  good 
Manors/  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Domynike  Mancyn, 
fol.  R.  Pynson,  n,  d, :  reprinted  with  the  •  Ship  of  Fools'  ic 
1 5  70.  4.  '  Egloges,  or  the  Miseries  of  Courts  and  Courtieis,' 
4  to.  Lend.  R.  Pynson  and  W.  de  Worde,  n,  d, :  4to.  J.  Her- 
forde,  about  1548, 4to. :  Humph.  Powell, n.  d,:  andfol.  15/0. 
with  the  preceding  work  and  the  '  Ship  of  Fools,*  5.  '  A 
Treatise  against  Skelton  the  Poet*  (Biogr.  Brit.  edit.  1 7^i, 
vol.  i.  p.  587,  note  D),  but  which  is  not  at  present  known 
to  be  extant  either  in  print  or  manuscript.  6.  *  The  L)feof 
the  glorious  Martyr  Saynt  George,*  torn  Mantuao.  4to. 
Pynson,  n,  d,  dedicated  to  Nicholas  West,  Bishop  of  Ely. 
7.  'The  Introductory  to  write  and  to  pronounce  Frenfh, 
compyled  compendiously  at  the  commaundement  of  Tboma^S 
Duke  of  Norfolke;  fol.  R.  Coplande.  1521.  8.  •  The  famous 
Cronycle  of  the  Warre  which  the  Romaynes  had  against 
Jugurth,  compyled  in  I^tyn  by  the  renowned  Sallust,  and 
translated  into  Englysshe  at  conunaundement  of  TbomUy 
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Duke  of  Norfolke,  fol.  R.  Pynaon  (two  editions) :  reprinted 
\f  ith  Payneirs  translation  of  the  '  Conspiracy  of  Catiline/ 
ftvo.  J.  Walley,  1557.  9.  •  Tlio  Figure  of  our  Mother  Holy 
Chureh  oppressed  by  the  French  King/  4to.  R.  Pynson. 
(See  Herbert's  edit,  of  Ames,  Hist,  Print,  vol.  i.  p.  287,  from 
Maunsel's  Catalogue.)  Bale,  Pits,  and  Warton,  also  men- 
tion translations  by  Barclay  of  the  lives  of  St  Catharine, 
St.  Margaret,  and  St.  Etheldreda. 

(See  Tanner,  BibL  Bnt,  Hit,  ut  supra ;  Wood's  Athena: 
Oxon.;  Herbert's  edit  of  Amess  Typogr,  Ardiq.  pp.  144, 
2)3.  287,  389,  292,  293.  579.  731,  750,  797,  798, 1783.  1785; 
Biogr.  Brit,;  Warton's  Hist,  Engl,  Poetry,  4 to.  edit.  vol. ii. 
pp.  240,  253 ;  Lysons's  Env,  of  London,  edit  1811,  vol.  i. 
p.  136.) 

BARCLAY,  ROBERT,  a  distinguished  writer  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  was  born  December  23,  1G48,  at  Gor- 
donstown,  in  the  shire  of  Moray,  and  not  in  Edinburgh,  as 
slated  by  William  Penn.  His  father  was  Colonel  David 
Barclay,  of  Ury,  the  lineal  representative  of  a  family  which 
traced  its  ancestry  to  Theobald  de  Berkely,  a  gentleman  of 
Norman  extraction,  whose  descendants  always  held  a  rank 
among  the  landed  proprietors  of  Scotland :  his  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Grordon,  of  Goitlonstown,  by 
whom  he  was  connected  with  the  house  of  Huntly.  The 
name  was  changed  to  Barclay  in  the  fiAeenth  century,  by 
one  of  the  family  who  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  a 
scholar  and  a  poet  A  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  heiress 
of  Mathers  having  added  to  the  patrimonial  property  a  con- 
Mderable  estate,  it  became  the  residence  of  the  family,  who 
were  afterwards  known,  for  several  centuries,  as  the  Bar- 
clays of  Mathers.  The  grandfather  of  Robert  was  so  im- 
poverished by  his  extravagancies,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
sell  estates  that  had  been  in  the  family  for  upwards  of 
five  hundred  years,  and  along  with  the  rest  the  lands  of 
Mathers,  iu  consequence  of  which  the  designation  which 
bd'l  so  long  been  amxed  to  the  name  was  lost. 

Upon  these  reverses,  David,  who  was  the  eldest  of  several 
sons,  went  into  the  army,  and  served  as  a  volunteer  under 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden.  Having  attained  the 
rank  of  Major,  he  remained  abroad  till  the  civil  wars  broke 
out  in  his  own  country,  when  he  returned  home,  and  be- 
came Colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horse,  on  the  side  of  the 
Koyalists.  On  the  accession  of  Cromwell's  party  to  power, 
he  retired  from  his  military  employments,  married,  and 
purchased  a  house  at  Ury,  near  Aberdeen,  which  became 
tlic  seat  of  the  family. 

This  gentleman  had  three  sons.  Robert,  the  eldest,  after 
receiving  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  his  native 
country,  was  sent  to  Paris  to  pursue  his  studies  under  tlie 
direction  of  his  uncle,  who  was  rector  of  the  Scots  College 
in  that  capital.  *  Being  ambitious  of  knowledge,  and  hav- 
\\\^  a  certain  felicity  of  understanding,'  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pressions, his  proficiency  was  so  considerable  as  to  obtain 
him  the  notice  and  commendation  of  all  the  professors. 
At  the  same  time,  his  deportment  and  character  so  en- 
deared him  to  his  uncle,  that  he  offered  to  make  him  his 
heir,  and  to  settle  a  large  estate  immediately  upon  him,  if 
he  would  remain  in  France.  The  offer  was  at  once  rejected. 
No  temptation  could  shake  his  resolution  when  ho  found 
that  his  father  was  opposed  to  his  continuance  in  a  country 
where  he  had  been  won  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
When  he  left  Paris  he  was  in  his  fifteenth  year. 

While  the  son  was  deserting  Calvinism  for  Popery,  the 
father's  opinions  were  undergoing  an  equally  remarkable 
change.  During  a  short  imprisonment,  from  which  he  was 
liberated  without  anything  being  laid  to  his  charge,  he  was 
converted  to  the  views  of  a  sect  which  had  then  existed  only 
ten  years.  Further  deliberation  strengthened  his  former 
convictions,  and  he  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

After  an  interval  of  a  few  years  Robert  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  his  father,  and,  in  the  year  1667,  avowed  himself 
a  Quaker.  This  change  of  opinion  had  not  l)een  produced 
without  a  degree  of  thought  and  investigation  almost  be- 
yond his  years,  for  he  was  then  not  more  than  nineteen.  It 
also  gave  a  decided  bias  to  his  future  studies.  He  learned 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  in  addition  to  the  Latin 
and  French,  in  which  he  had  made  great  proficiency  in 
France.  To  his  other  acquirements  he  added  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  with  ecclesiastical 
history.  No  sect  ever  encountered  in  its  origin  more  per- 
i»eeution  and  derision  than  the  Quakers ;  though  it  is  an 
RTTor  to  suppose  that  this  was  owing  to  their  adopting  as  a 


d'lstinguisning  badge  certain  ecoentrietttes  of  dress,  man 
ners,  and  conversation.  The  Friends,  at  their  origin,  did 
not  adopt  any  peculiar  marks ;  they  only  dressed  like  all 
the  sober  religious  people  of  that  day,  and  abstained  from 
all  extravagancies ;  they  kept  strictly  to  this  plainness, 
when  all  other  people  were  frightened  out  of  it,  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  under  the  stigma  of  puritanism. 
But  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen  was  not  more  free  than  other 
parts  of  Britain  from  that  misjudging  spirit  which  affected 
to  discover,  under  this  garb  and  plainness  of  manners,  a 
deep-rooted  aversion  to  religion  and  civil  government.  The 
meetings  of  the  Society,  which,  when  not  silent,  breathed 
nothing  but  charity  and  meekness,  were  prohibited,  and 
those  who  attended  them  were  taken  before  magistrates, 
and  committed  to  prison.  From  such  intolerance  even  the 
family  respectability  of  the  Barclays  did  not  preserve  them. 
They  bore  their  share  in  the  sufferings  of  those  times. 

Robert  Barclay  no  sooner  saw  how  much  of  this  ill-will 
arose  from  the  misapprehensions  of  the  public  concerning 
the  principles  of  the  Quakers,  than  he  set  himself  to  correct 
them.  A  book  having  been  written  by  a  Scotch  clergy  roan, 
embodying  the  principal  charges  which  had  been  brought 
against  the  doctrines  and  views  of  the  Quakers,  he  endea- 
voured to  vindicate  them,  in  a  treatise  published  at  Aber- 
deen in  the  year  1 760,  under  the  title  of  Truth  cleared  of 
Calumnies,  A  reply  being  made  to  this  publication,  in 
which  all  the  offensive  statements  were  repeated,  Barclay 
put  forth  a  rejoinder,  entitled  William  Mitchell  Unmasked^ 
a  performance  replete  with  learning,  which  silenced  his 
adversary,  and  refuted  the  calumnies  with  which  the  com- 
munity to  which  he  belonged  had  been  so  unjustly  assailed. 

In  the  same  year  that  Hobert  Barclay  became  an  author 
he  married  Christian,  daughter  of  Gilbert  MoUison,  a  mer- 
chant of  Aberdeen.  The  character  of  this  lady  is  extolled 
by  all  who  speak  of  her.  After  his  marriage  he  continued 
to  reside  at  Ury,  where,  in  patriarchal  simplicity,  the  families 
lived  together  iu  the  greatest  happiness  during  the  life  of  his 
father,  which  continued  until  within  a  short  time  of  his  own 
death.  Two  years  after  this  event,  he  took  the  extraordi- 
nary resolution  of  walking  through  the  streets  of  Aberdeen 
clothed  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  The  motive  and  design  of 
his  making  himself  such  a  *  spectacle  to  men  *  is  thus  de- 
tailed in  what  the  writer  calls  *  A  seasonable  Warning  and 
serious  Exhortation  to  and  Expostulation  with  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  Aberdeen,  concerning  this  present  Dispensation  and 
day  of  God*s  living  Visitation  towards  them.*  After  a  solemn 
address,  he  thus  explains  his  motives  for  this  proceeding : — 
'  Therefore  was  I  commanded  of  the  Lord  to  pass  through 
your  streets  covered  with  sackcloth  and  ashes,  calling  you 
to  repentance,  that  ye  might  yet  be  more  awakened  and 
alarmed  to  take  notice  of  the  Lord's  voice  unto  you,  and  not 
to  despise  those  things  which  belong  to  your  peace  while 
the  day  lasteth,  lest  hercafler  they  may  be  hidden  from 
your  eyes.  And  the  command  of  the  Lord  concerning  this 
thing  came  unto  me  that  very  morning  as  I  awakened,  and 
the  burden  thereof  was  very  great ;  yea,  seemed  almost  in- 
supportable unto  me,  for  such  a  thing  until  that  moment 
had  never  entered  me  before,  not  in  the  most  remote  con- 
sideration. And  some  whom  I  called,  to  declare  to  them 
this  thing,  can  bear  witness  how  great  was  the  agony  of  my 
spirit ;  how  I  besought  the  Lord  with  tears  that  this  cup 
might  pass  away  from  me ;  yea,  how  the  pillars  of  my  taber- 
nacle were  shaken,  and  how  exceedingly  mv  bones  trembled 
until  I  freely  gave  up  to  the  Lord's  will.  And  this  was  tho 
end  and  tendency  of  my  testimony  to  call  you  to  rei)ent- 
ance  by  this  signal  and  singular  step,  which  I,  as  to  my  own 
will  and  inchnation,  was  as  unwilling  to  be  found  in,  as  the 
worst  and  wickedest  of  you  can  be  averse  from  receiving  or 
laying  it  to  heart.'  (See  the  remarks  on  this  incident  of 
Barclays  life  in  Jaffray's  Diary,  2nd  ed.  1834.) 

Barclay  believed,  as  the  Society  of  Friends  now  do.  that 
divine  revelation  is  not  incompatible  with  right  reason,  yet 
he  believed,  as  the  Friends  also  now  do,  that  the  faculty  of 
reason  alone,  unassisted  by  divine  illumination,  is  unable  to 
comprehend  or  receive  the  sublime  truths  relative  to  that 
redemption  and  salvation  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ.  To 
show  tnat  the  tenets  held  by  the  Society  were  capable  of  a 
rational  vindication,  Barclav  employed  all  the  powers  of  his 
vigorous  intellect,  and  produced  a  succession  of  works,  de- 
signed and  calculated  to  accomplish  this  object.  The  first 
was  an  exposition  of  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  the 
Quakers,  bearing  the  following  title,  A  Catechism  and 
Confession  of  Fa'Uhj  approvetf  (/  and  agreed  unto  tjf 
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Mtf  Qmeral  Aitembly  qf  the  Patriarchs,  Prophets,  and 
Apostles,  Christ  himse^f  chief  Speaker  in  and  among  them. 
It  is  in  the  interrogatory  portion  of  this  publication  that  the 
author  shows  his  skill  in  giving  to  his  own  views  the  coun- 
tenance of  Scripture.  The  answers  are  all  given  in  the 
language  of  the  Bible.  This  was  followed  by  a  more  scho- 
lastic work,  called  Theses  Theologicte,  comprising,  in  fifteen 
propositions,  the  doctrines  maintained  by  the  Quakers.  To  this 
work  he  invited  the  attention  of  the  learned,  by  addressing  it 
to  the  clergy  of  every  denomination ;  and,  as  it  met  with  a 
favourable  reception,  he  made  these  propositions  the  heads  of 
a  mere  elaborate  treatise,  brought  out  two  years  later,  under 
the  title  of  ^n  Apology  for  the  true  Christian  Divinity  as 
the  same  is  held  forth  and  practised  by  the  People  called, 
in  scorn,  Quakers.  Both  tnese  performances  were  origi- 
nally printed  in  Latin,  and  afterwards  translated  by  the 
Autnor  and  published  in  English.  In  style  and  execution 
they  have  been  deservedly  admired.  They  have  stood  the 
test  of  criticism,  and  will  challenge  a  comparison  with  the 
best  productions  of  the  same  class.  The  effect  produced  by 
them  in  altering  the  tone  of  puhlic  opinion  was  not  imme- 
diately visible ;  but  it  was  proved  beyond  dispute,  that  this 
proscribed  sect  professed  a  system  of  theology  that  was 
capable  of  being  defended  by  strong  if  not  unanswerable 
arguments.  Some  portions  of  it  became  the  subject  of  con- 
troversial discussion,  the  assumption  of  inward  light  being 
supposed  by  many  to  set  aside  the  superior  autnority  of 
Scripture,  and  the  denial  of  the  perpetuity  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  occasioning  a  suspicion  of  infidelity.  On 
this  supposed  tendency  of  the  system  it  was  acrimoniously 
attacked  by  John  Brown,  in  a  work  to  which  he  gave  the 
title  of  Quakerism  the  Pathway  to  Paganism,  now  little 
known  and  less  read. 

The  propositions  in  the  Apology  being  enunciated  and 
maintained  with  logical  acuteness,  were  much  canvassed  in 
various  seats  of  learning.  In  the  Netherlands  theytfxiet 
with  an  antagonist  in  Nicholas  Arnold,  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Franeker,  who  published  his  objections,  to 
which  Barclay  replied ;  and  in  the  same  year  they  gave 
rise  to  an  oral  discussion  between  some  students  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  author, 
assisted  by  his  friend  Greorge  Keith,  on  the  other.  No  part 
of  *  The  Apology*  was  controverted  by  so  many  opponents 
as  that  in  which  the  necessity  of  an  inward  and  immediate 
revelation  was  insisted  upon.  It  was  the  only  portion  of 
the  work  which  could  be  cont^idered  original.  The  other 
doctrines  contained  in  it  had  all  been  maintained  by  abler 
defenders;  their  arrangement  in  the  Quaker  system  of 
theology  being  the  only  point  in  which  they  differed  from 
the  Arminian  scheme.  None  of  the  numerous  pubhcations 
in  which  this  leading  tenet  of  the  new  faith  was  attempted 
to  be  disproved,  called  forth  a  reply  from  the  writer ;  but 
having  been  requested  by  Adrian  Pacts,  an  ambassador  from 
the  court  of  the  Netherlands,  with  whom  he  had  some  con- 
versation on  the  principles  of  the  Friends,  to  re-consider 
the  strength  of  some  objections  which  he  had  advanced 
against  them,  Barclay  addressed  him  in  Latin  on  the  sub- 
ject, while  he  was  in  the  prison  at  Aberdeen,  reviewed  his 
former  areruments,  and  declared  himself  more  convinced 
of  their  truth  than  he  had  ever  been.  The  translation  of 
this  letter  into  English  was  his  last  literary  labour.  It  was 
during  this  imprisonment  that  Barclay  addressed  a  letter  to 
James  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  who  was  sus- 
pected of  being  the  cause  of  much  of  the  persecution  of 
those  times. 

The  discipline  or  church  government  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  was  as  much  defamed  as  their  religious  opinions. 
It  could  not  he  denied,  that  in  their  forms  of  worship,  of 
marriage,  and  of  burial,  there  was  a  wide  departure  from 
the  customary  ceremonial ;  and  it  was  generally  understood 
that  the  society  carried  its  interference  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  private  concerns  of  those  who  belonj^ed  to  its  com- 
munion. These  regulations  were  vindicated  by  Barclay 
in  a  work  wherein  he  contrasts  the  internal  government  of 
the  Quakers  with  the  anarchy  of  the  Ranters,  and  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Romanists,  justifying  the  discipline  of  his 
sect,  ana  defending  its  members  *  from  those  who  accuse 
them  of  confiision  and  disorder,  and  from  such  as  charge 
them  with  tyranny  and  imposition.'  The  publication  of  this 
treatise  engaged  its  author  in  a  long  altercaVion  with  some 
persons  of  his  own  persuasion,  who  took  offence  at  various 
parts  of  it,  as  tending  to  violate  the  rights  of  private  Judg- 
ment and  to  yestEain  the  operatioiis  of  the  Spirit.    Thdr 


opposition,  heing  disoonntenaneed  by  the  society,  soon  pasted 
away,  and  the  work  itself  rose  into  such  favour  among  the 
sect,  that  its  title  was  changed,  at  one  of  its  yearly  meetings, 
to  A  Treatise  on  Christian  Discipline,  and  it  became  the 
standard  authority  on  all  matters  to  which  it  relates. 

The  importance  attached  by  Robert  Barclay  to  the  internal 
order  of  the  body,  and  his  desire  to  preach  the  gospel  (which 
was  indeed  his  strong  motive),  induced  him  to  accompany 
William  Penn  and  George  Fox  to  Rotterdam  and  Am^teidaiQ, 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  Friends  in  the  Netherlands 
on  some  important  regulations  connected  with  their  sy^iem 
of  church  government.  For  the  promotion  of  this  and  oiher 
objects  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the  society,  he 
frequently  went  to  London  to  attend  its  annual  meetin^rs. 
His  character  and  connexions  gave  him  influence  in  quarters 
where  the  presence  of  such  a  man  might  be  suppo^d  tu  be 
least  welcome.  He  was  known  at  court,  where  be  was  well 
received,  and  treated  with  marked  respect  by  Charles  II. 
The  circumstances  which  first  led  him  to  the  palace  are 
but  imperfectly  known.  His  father  had  been  a  sufferer  in 
the  civil  wars,  and  the  predilections  of  the  family  were  kno^»ii 
to  be  in  favour  of  the  Stuart  dynasty.  Beyond  this,  we 
possess  no  information.  His  dedication  to  Charles  11.,  at 
the  beginning  of  The  Apology,  so  justly  admired  for  its  high 
tone  of  patriotism  and  independence,  shows,  that  whaie\er 
else  might  have  secured  him  such  a  continuance  of  rojal 
favour,  it  was  not  servility  or  flattery.  He  was  prohabiy  in- 
debted to  the  friendship  of  £lizaheth.  Princess  Palatine  of 
the  Rhine,  a  woman  of  religious  character,  whom  he  twice 
visited  at  her  little  court.  The  respect  in  which  this  lady 
held  Robert  Barclay  and  the  principles  of  the  Quakers  was 
unreservedly  expressed  in  her  letters  to  different  individuals 
connected  with  the  English  court;  and  her  good  offices 
were  more  than  once  exerted  to  preserve  this  persecuted 
sect  from  the  penalties  of  those  laws  which  interdicted  the 
exercise  of  public  worship  in  conventicles,  as  all  meeting- 
houses were  then  denominated. 

In  1679  Barclay  obtained  a  charter  from  Charles  II.  for 
erecting  his  lands  at  Ury  into  a  free  barony,  with  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  for  him  and  his  heirs,  which  was  after- 
wards ratified  by  act  of  parliament ;  the  preamble  of  which 
states  it  to  be  '  for  the  many  services  done  by  Colonel  Daud 
Barclay  and  his  son,  the  said  Robert  Barclay,  to  the  King 
and  his  most  royal  progenitors  in  times  past,*  This  privi- 
lege was  enjoyed  by  the  family  until  the  tenure  of  all 
such  grants  was  extinguished  in  Scotland  in  the  rei<rn  of 
George  IT.  During  this  year  he  was  again  employed  in 
writing  in  defence  of  his  Apology,  and  his  treatise  on 
Discipline— ^\\\s  two  chief  works.  He  had  previously  de- 
clared his  opinion  that  all  war  was  indefensible,  on  the 
ground  of  its  incompatibility  with  the  principle  of  universal 
benevolence.  He  wrote  two  tracts  on  this  subject,  one  of 
which  was  addressed  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  several 
princes  of  Europe  then  assembled  at  Nimeguen ;  to  each  of 
whom  he  forwarded  his  tract,  accompanied  with  a  copy  of 
his  principal  work,  An  Apology  for  the  True  Chriiiian 
Divinity. 

In  1682  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  pronnce  of 
East  Jersey,  in  North  America,  by  the  proprietors,  among 
whom  was  his  particular  friend,  the  Earl  of  Perth.  Although 
consideralile  inducements  and  privileges  were  offered  to 
ensure  his  acceptance  of  this  appointment,  all  of  which  were 
secured  to  him  and  his  family  by  royal  signature,  he  was 
unwilling  to  quit  his  native  country,  and  only  availed  him- 
self of  the  power  with  which  he  was  invested,  of  sending 
a  deputy.  His  two  brothers  afterwards  went  to  settle  there, 
the  voungest  of  whom  died  on  the  passage. 

The  few  latter  years  of  Robert  Barclay's  life  were  spent 
in  the  quiet  of  his  family,  in  which  his  mild  and  amiable 
virtues  found  their  happiest  sphere  of  exercise.  He  wa-j  m 
London  for  the  last  time  in  the  memorable  year  of  16!?8, 
and,  as  usual,  paid  a  visit  to  James  II.  Being  with  him 
near  a  window,  the  king  looked  out,  and  observed  that  the 
wind  was  fair  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  come  over.  Bar- 
clay replied,  *  It  was  hard  that  no  expedient  could  be  found 
to  satisfy  the  people.'.  The  king  declared  he  would  do  any- 
thing becoming  a  gentleman,  except  parting  with '  liberty 
of  conscience,  which  he  never  would  while  he  lived.* 

After  this  interview,  which  immediately  preceded  the 
downfall  of  the  Stuart  race  of  kings,  Barclay  lived  but  tvo 
years.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  a  violent  fever,  vhich 
came  on  immediately  after  his  return  from  a  reli^ous  visit 
to  some  partB  of  Scotland.    He  died  October  3^  IW,  in  v» 
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forty-second  year  of  bis  age,  having  survived  his  father  only 
four  >ear8.  His  family  consisted  of  three  sons  and  four 
daui^hters,  all  of  whom,  along  with  their  mother,  survived 
him ;  and  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  his  children  were 
ail  living  fifty  years  after  his  death.  The  last  of  them,  Mr. 
I>a>  id  Barclay,  a  mercer  in  Cheapside,  is  said  to  have  enter- 
tained three  successive  monarchs,  George  1„  II.,  III.,  when 
the)  visited  the  city  on  Lord  Mayor's  day. 

The  intellectaal  superiority  of  Barclay  places  him  at  the 
bead  of  all  the  writers  of  his  sect.  His  works  contain  the 
ouly  s)'stematic  view  of  their  opinions  and  principles.  In 
his  moral  character  he  was  free  from  every  reproach,  and 
his  temper  was  so  well  regulated,  that  he  was  never  seen 
in  anther.  In  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  world,  he  was  conspicuous  for  the  exercise  of  those 
virtues  which  are  the  best  test  of  right  principles,  and  the 
most  unequivocal  proof  of  their  practical  influence. 

A  memoir  of  Robert  Barclay  is  one  of  the  desiderata  of 
our  biography.  In  the  above  notice,  we  have  been  chiefly  in- 
debted to  his  works  in  three  volumes,  and  to  A  Short  Account 
rfihe  Life  and  fVritings  of  Robert  Barclay^  a  very  scarce 
b'jok,  written,  it  is  reported,  by  Joseph  Gumey  Bevan, 
one  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  (See  also  Jaffray*s  Diary, 
ice.  by  John  Barclay,  above  refen-ed  to.) 

BARCO'CHEBAS  (K2DO  13  J\y^Wf  Shimeon  Bar 
Cochba),  the  Son  of  the  Star,  was  the  litle  of  a  false  Mes- 
siah, who  applied  to  himself  the  prophecy  of  Balaam,  *  There 
hhall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  shall  rise 
out  of  Israel,*  &c.  After  the  pretensions  of  Bar  Cochba 
were  refuted  by  the  event,  he  was  called  K^^HD  Q.  Ben 
Cuziba,  ths  Son  of  Lying,  The  history  of  Bar  Cochba,  in 
its  connexion  with  the  events  of  his  times,  will  remove  the 
hi>torical  difficulties  mentioned  in  the  article  JElia  Ca- 

PiTOLlWA. 

Trajan  persecuted  both  the  Jews  and  the  Christians.   His 
animosity  towards  the  Jews  was  probably  increased  during 
Ins  expedition  against  the  Persians,  a.d.  107,  at  least  we 
«eti  that  he  became  more  zealous  in  his  persecution  about 
A.D.  108.    It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Jews,  who  had  a 
tamous  school  at  Nisibis,  under  the  direction  of  different 
members  of  the  family  of  Bethera,  assisted  in  the  defence  of 
the  city  against  Trajan,  and  thus  excited  the  indicrnation  of 
the  emperor.     The  oppression  experienced  by  the  Jews  sti- 
mulated them  to  rebellious  commotions,  and   they  put  to 
death  many  thousands  of  Greeks  in  Cyprus,  Cyrene,  and 
other  places,  when  Trajan  removed  the  legions  from  these 
pro\inces  at  the  commencement  of  his  second  expedition 
&i!ainbt  the  Parthians.  about  a.d.  115  and  116.    It  seems 
thit  the  journey  of  RabL.  Aquiba  or  Akiba  to  Mesopotamia 
vas  connected  with  the  insurrectionary  commotions  among 
the  Jews.    Aquiba  preached  the  approach  of  the  kingdom 
oi  the  Messiah,  whom  he  considered  to  have  appeared  in  the 
person  of  Bar  Cochba,  and  in  the  same  year  a  rebellion 
br  ike  out  in  Mesopotamia.     Lucius  Quietus,  having  sub- 
dued the  rebels,  was  appointed  by  Trajan  governor  of  Pales- 
tine.   Many  rabbies  were  executed  under  the  government 
of  Quietus  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  especially  in  Chalcis. 
After  the  death  of  Trajan,  a.d.  1 1 8.  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
(l»'pn\ed  the  ambitious  Quietus  of  his  office,  and  appointed 
J-  Annius  Rufus  governor  in  his  stead.    This  man  (whom 
the  Talmudists  erroneously  call  Turnus  Rufus,  and  whom 
^uine  rabbies  style  emperor)  adopted  very  harsh  measures 
against  the  Jews,  who  consequently  began  secretly  to  collect 
arms,  A.D.  120.  Aquiba,  who  had  declared  himself  in  favour 
of  Bar  Cochba,  was,  with  many  other  rabbies,  cast  into 
prison.    Soon  after  the  return  of  Hadrian  from  his  second 
j<njmey  to  the  East,  about  a.d.  130,  the  rebellion  broke  out. 
Shimeon  Bar  Cochba  gained  influence  partly  by  a  reputa- 
tion for  miraculous  powers,  and  partly  by  his  intrepidity. 
Maimonides,  however,    in    his  npTHTT  'V*  chapter  ii.  of 
0*3^  nOyil.  says.  *  It  may  not  come  into  thy  mind  that 
the  king  Messiah  should  necessarily  perform  signs  and 
wonders.    This  is  not  the  case,  as  showeth  the  great  and 
wise  Rabbi  Akiba,  who  was  one  of  the  wise  men  of  the 
Mirhnah  and  the  armour-bearer  of  the  king  Ben  Coziba, 
whom  he  declared  to  be  the  king  Messiah,  and  deemed  him, 
with  all  the  wise  men  of  his  generation,  to  be  the  king 
Messiah  until  Ben  Coziba  was  killed  in  his  sins.  ..... 

And  the  wise  men  did  not  demand  of  Bencoziba  either  a 
Mjm  or  a  wonder.'  His  followers,  the  number  ot  whom 
increased  rapidly,  fortified  the  summits  of  various  hills  and 
niMuntains,  concealed  arms  in  caves,  commenced  a  guerrilla 
wirfare  against  the  Romans,  and  cruelly  persecuted  the 


Christians  who  refitsed  to  join  them.  Bar  Coehba  took  Jeni- 
salem  about  a.d.  132  without  difficulty,  as  the  garrison  had 
probably  left  the  town  to  attack  the  rebels.  He  issued  coins, 
having  on  one  side  his  own  name,  and  on  the  other  *  Freedom 
of  Jerusalem.'  These  coins  are  probably  the  same  which 
occur  under  the  name  of  Cozibioth,  which,  according  to 
some  rabbies,  may  mean  either  false  coins,  or  coins  of 
Coziba,  or  coins  of  the  town  y^.  Gen.  xxxviii.5.    In  the 

British  Museum  is  a  coin  ascribed  by  some  to  Simon  the 
Maccabce,  corresponding  to  the  description  given  by  Tychsen 
and  others  of  a  coin  of  Barcochba.  One  side  of  this  coin 
represents  a  portion  of  four  columns,  in  the  midst  of  which 
is  a  lyre ;  a  serpentine  stroke  below  is  said  to  represent  the 
brook  of  Kidron,  and  a  star  seems  to  allude  to  Numb.  xxiv. 
17.  The  other  side  has  a  ves»el  of  manna  and  a  leaf.  The  two 

legends  are  in  coin  characters  pyDlC^  and  O^Km^  imn^. 
Miinter  concluded,  from  a  similar  coin,  that  Barcochim  had 
commenced  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  ;  but  Nicephorus 
Callist.  (Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  c.  24)  and  Cedrenus  iScript.  Hyz. 
xii.  p.  249)  say  only  that  the  Jews  intended  to  rebuild  the 
temple.  Rabbi  Abraham  Ben  Dior,  in  his  H/JpH  TID* 
and  other  Jewish  writers,  state,  but  no  credit  is  due  to  the 
statement,  that  after  the  death  of  Barcochba  his  son 
Turnus  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  was  himself  succeeded 
by  his  own  son  Romulus. 

The  taking  of  Jerusalem  so  animated  the  courage  of  the 
friends  of  liherty,  that  Rufus  was  no  longer  able  to  resist 
them.  The  rebels  occupied  50  fortified  places,  and  985 
villages. 

On  this  the  Emperor  Hadrian  ordered  his  most  able  com- 
mander, Julius  Severus,  to  leave  bis  post  in  Britain,  and 
repair  to  Palestine ;  but  the  time  which  elapsed  during  his 
journey  was  favourable  to  the  rebels.  AAer  his  arrival, 
Julius  Severus  wisely  avoided  battles,  but  took  a  number 
of  fortified  places  before  he  marched  against  Jerusalem, 
which  he  took  and  destroyed  after  sustaining  great  losses. 
The  Jews,  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  concentrated  their 
forces  in  the  mountain-fortress  of  Bethar,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  same  as  Betharis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethron, 
on  the  north-west  side  of  Jerusalem.  While  Juhus  Severus 
was  gradually  re-conquering  the  country.  Bar  Cochba  still 
played  the  king  in  Bethai*  for  three  years,  and,  on  the  un- 
founded suspicion  of  treason,  executed  the  learned  Eleazar 
of  Modain,  who  having  prayed  tor  the  welfare  of  the  fortress, 
was  slandered  by  a  Cuthite  (t.  e.  a  Samaritan),  as  if  he  in- 
tended to  betray  Bethar  to  Hadrian.  According  to  Tal 
mudical  statements,  Bethar  was  taken,  a.d.  135,  by  the 
Romans  on  the  9th  day  of  the  month  of  Ab,  the  anniversary 
of  the  burning  of  the  temple  under  Titus.  It  has  been  stated^ 
that  on  this  occasion  580,000  Jews  perished;  but  this  must 
be  greatly  exaggerated.  Bar  Cochba  fell  in  the  combat,  and 
his  head  was  brought  into  the  Roman  camp*  Aquiba,  and 
many  rabbies,  who  were  considei'ed  authors  of  the  rebellion, 
were  put  to  a  cruel  death. 

(See  Aquiba  ;  and  Allgemeine  Geeehichte  dee  Israclit- 
ischen  Volkea,  von  Dr.  J.  M.  Jost,  vol.  ii.,  from  a.d.  107  to 
135 ;  Sepher  JuchaHn,  ed.  Cracow,  pp.  3i.  35 ;  Seder  Had- 
doroth,  p.  43 ;  Tsemach  David,  to  the  year  of  the  Jewi.>h 
era  3880,  and  other  Jewish  chronographers,  who  refer  to  the 
respective  passages  of  the  Tnlmuds  of  Babylon  and  Jeru- 
salem ;  Tractaius  Taimudirus  Babyl,  Gittin.  fol.  57,  apud 
Job.  a  T^nt  de  Judeeirrum  Pseudo-Mess,) 

BARD,  an  appellation  of  uncertain  etymology,  chiefly 
appropriated  to  the  earliest  poets  of  the  Celtic  tnbcs. 

Lucan  (lib.  i.  p.  447)  describes  the  office  of  the  bard,  and 
gives  his  very  name : — 

Vo«  qnoqne,  oat  fortes  animaji,  belloque  peraraptai 
Laudibus  in  tongtim  \ate*  dimittitu  leviiin* 
Plurlma  securi  fudislis  carniina  BardL 

You,  too.  ye  Banli  I  whom  nicmi  ra|iture8  flrn 

To  clmuat  your  heroes  to  your  counliy's  lyi-e; 

Who  conM'crate  in  your  immortiil  stiuin 

Brave  patriot  aouU  m  righteous  battle  slain.— 'Rowa. 

Tacitus  uses  a  term,  not  found  in  any  other  writer,  which 
seems  derived  from  the  name  of  bard.  He  says  the  Ger- 
mans use<l  songs,  by  the  recital  of  which,  called  barditus, 
they  sought  to  increase  the  fury  of  their  warriors,  and  from 
the  effect  of  the  song  drew  omens  as  to  the  issue  of  the 
coming  battle.  {Germania,  3.) 

The  information,  however,  which  remains  to  us  from 
classical  sources  relating  to  the  bards  is,  for  the  most  part, 
scanty  and  detached;  Strabo  (p.  197)  says  that  the  bards 
(fiapiot)  were  singers  of  hymns  and  poetr  among  the  Gauls. 
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They  were,  no  doubt,  originally  spread  over  the  greater 
part  of  Western  Europe,  but  gave  way  to  southern  civiliza^ 
tion ;  and  it  is  from  their  latest  retreats  only,  in  Wales  and 
Ireland,  that  we  gain  our  best  materials  for  their  history. 

Warton  says  the  bards  of  Britain  were  originally  a  con- 
stitutional appendage  of  the  Diiiidical  hierarchy.  In  the 
parish  of  Llanidan,  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  there  are  still 
to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  archdruid*s  mansion,  which  they 
cnll  Trer  Drew,  that  is,  the  Druid's  mansion :  near  it  are 
marks  of  the  habitations  of  the  separate  conventual  so- 
cieties which  were  under  his  immediate  orders  and  inspec- 
tion. Among  these  is  Trer  Beirdy  or,  as  they  call  it  to  this 
day,  the  hamlet  of  the  bards.  (Rowland's  Mona^  pp.  83, 
88.)  But  so  strong  was  the  attachment  of  the  Celtic  na- 
tions (among  which  we  reckon  Britain)  to  poetry,  that 
amidst  all  the  changes  of  government  and  manners,  even 
long  after  the  order  of  Druids  was  extinct,  and  the  national 
religion  altered,  the  bards,  acquiring  a  sort  of  civil  capacity 
and  a  new  establishment,  still  continued  to  tlourish.  And 
with  regard  to  Britain,  the  bards  flourished  most  in  those 
parts  of  it  which  most  strongly  retained  their  native  Celtic 
character.  The  Britons  living  in  those  countries  that  were 
between  the  Trent  or  Humber  and  the  Thames,  by  far  the 
greatest  portion  of  this  island,  in  the  midst  of  the  Roman 
gari-isons  and  colonies,  had  been  so  long  inured  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Romans,  that  they  preserved  very  little  of  the 
British ;  and  from  this  long  and  habitual  intercourse,  be- 
fore the  fifth  century,  they  seem  to  have  lost  their  original 
language.  We  cannot  discover  the  slightest  trace,  in  the 
poems  of  the  bards,  the  lives  of  the  British  saints,  or  any 
other  antient  monument,  that  they  held  any  correspondence 
with  the  Welsh,  the  Cornish,  the  Cumbrian,  or  the  Strath- 
cluyd  Britons.  Among  other  British  institutions  gro¥m 
obsolete  among  them,  they  seem  to  have  lost  that  of  bards ; 
at  least  there  are  no  memorials  of  their  having  had  any, 
nor  any  of  their  songs  remaining ;  nor  do  the  Welsh  or 
Cumbrian  poets  ever  touch  upon  any  transactions  that 
passed  in  tnose  countries  after  they  were  relinquished  by 
the  Romans. 

And  here  we  see  the  reason  why  the  Welsh  bards  flou- 
rished so  much  and  so  long.  But  moreover  the  Welsh, 
kept  in  awe  as  they  were  by  the  Romans,  harassed  by  the 
Saxons,  and  eternally  jealous  of  tho  attacks,  the  encroach- 
ments, and  the  neighbourhood  of  aliens,  were  on  this  ac- 
count attached  to  their  Celtic  manners  :  this  situation  and 
these  circumstances  inspired  them  with  a  pride  and  an  obsti- 
nacy in  maintaining  a  national  distinction,  and  in  preserving 
their  antient  usages,  among  which  the  bardic  profession  is 
80  eminent.    (Warton,  Hist,  EngL  Poet,  vol.  i.  Diss.  1.) 

By  the  laws  of  Hoel  Dha,  given  about  the  year  940,  the 
Bardd  Teulu,  or  court-bard,  was  a  domestic  officer.  He 
occupied  the  eighth  place  in  the  prince's  court :  he  held  his 
land  free :  the  prince  was  to  allow  him  a  horse  and  a  wool- 
len robe,  the  queen  a  linen  garment.  At  the  three  principal 
feasts,  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  he  was  to  sit 
next  to  the  prefect  of  the  palace,  who  delivered  the  harp 
into  his  hand ;  and  at  the  same  festivals  he  was  to  have  the 
robe  of  the  disdain,  or  stewai*d,  for  his  fee.  When  a  song 
was  required,  the  bard  who  had  gained  the  badge  of  the 
chair  (in  musical  contest)  was  first  to  sing  a  hymn  ip  glory 
of  Crod,  after  that  another  in  honour  of  the  prince,  and  then 
the  Teuluwr,  or  bard  of  the  hall,  was  to  sing  some  other 
subject  If  the  queen  desired  a  song,  the  bsird  was  to  at- 
tend in  her  chamber.  When  he  accompanied  the  prince's 
domestic  ser\'ants  upon  a  fOray,  he  was  to  have  an  ox  or  a 
cow  ^ven  to  him  from  the  booty,  and  while  the  prey  was 
dividing  he  was  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  British  monarchy. 
He  was  also  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  British  monarchy  at 
the  head  of  the  detachment  when  drawn  up  for  fight. 
This,  says  Pennant  ( '/'owr  in  Wades,  edit.  1784,  vol.  i.  p. 
461),  was  to  remind  them  of  their  antient  right  to  the  whole 
kingdom ;  for  their  inroads  being  almost  always  on  the 
English  territories,  they  thought  they  did  no  more  than 
seize  on  their  own.  When  invested  with  his  office,  the  prince 
was  to  give  the  bard  a  harp,  and  the  queen  a  ring  of  gold. 
Some  copies  of  Hoel  Dha's  constitutions  say  a  chess-board 
instead  of  a  harp.  The  harp  was  on  no  account  to  be  parted 
with.  The  bard  was  to  lodge  with  the  prefect  of  the  palace. 
When  he  went  out  of  the  palace  to  sing  with  other  bards 
he  was  to  receive  a  double  portion  of  the  largesse  or  gratuity. 
If  he  asked  any  gift  or  favour  of  the  prince,  he  was  to  be 
fined  by  singing  an  ode  or  poem ;  if  of  a  nobleman,  three ; 
if  of  a  common  person,  he  was  to  sing  till  he  waa  weary  or 


fell  asleep.'  Any  slight  injury  perpetrated  on  the  royal 
bard  was  to  be  compensated  by  a  fine  of  six  cows  and  a 
hundred  and  twenty  pence;  his  murder  at  a  hundred  and 
twenty- six  cows.  The  marriage-fine  of  his  daughter  was 
estimated  at  a  hundred  and  twenty  peiioe.  Her  nuptial 
present  was  thirty  shillings,  and  her  dower  three  pounds. 
(See  the  Leges  WaUicrB,  edited  by  Wotton,  foL  Lond.  1730, 
lib.  i.  cap.  19,  pp.  35,  36,  37.) 

The  Pencerdd  Gwlad  was  another  domestic  bard  of  the 
higher  order,  who  frequented  the  courts  of  the  Welsh  princes, 
though  he  was  not  a  regular  officer  of  the  household.  His 
privileges  are  described  in  the  Leges  TVcdlicte,  lib.  i.  cap.  xIt. 
pp.  68,  69.  See  also  Pennant's  Tour  in  Wales,  ut  supra, 
p.  462. 

Pennant  says, '  The  bards  of  Wales  were  supposed  to  be 
endowed  with  powers  equal  to  inspiration.  They  were  tbe 
oral  historians  of  all  past  transactions,  public  and  privat«. 
They  related  the  great  events  of  the  state ;  and.  like  the 
Scalds  of  the  northern  nations,  retained  the  memory  of  num- 
berless transactions,  which  otherwise  would  have  perished 
in  oblivion.  They  were  likewise  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  the  three  primary  bards,  viz.  Myrddyn  ap  Mur- 
fryn,  Myrddyn  Emrys,  and  Taliesin  ben  Beirdd.  But  they 
had  another  talent,  which  probably  endeared  them  more 
than  all  the  rest  to  the  Welsh  nobility,  that  of  being  roost 
accomplished  genealogists,  and  flattering  their  vanity,  in 
singing  the  deeds  of  an  ancestry  derived  from  the  most  dis- 
tant period.* 

The  Welsh  bards  were  reformed  and  regulated  by  Grtf- 
fyth  ap  Conan,  king  or  prince  of  Wales,  in  the  year  1078. 
(Warton,  Hist.  Eng,  Poet,  dissert,  ut  supra.) 

Pennant  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  Eisteddfods,  or 
sessions  of  the  bards  and  minstrels,  which  were  held  in  Wa]es 
for  many  centuries :  one  was  held  at  the  town  of  Caenn>; 
another  at  Aberfraw  in  Anglesea,  for  the  bards  of  that  inland 
and  the  neighbouring  county ;  and  a  third  at  Mathravol.  for 
those  of  the  land  of  Powis.  The  reason  that  these  plares 
were  thus  distinguished  was  because  the  two  last  were  tbe 
residence  of  princes ;  and  Caerwys,  on  account  of  the  royal 
palace  that  stood  below  the  town,  the  residence  of  Llewelyn 
ap  Gryffydd. 

At  these  eisteddfods,  which  Pennant  terms  the  British 
Olympics,  none  but  bards  of  merit  were  suffered  to  rehearse 
their  pieces,  and  minstrels  of  skill  to  perform.  These  vent 
through  a  long  probation :  judges  were  appointed  to  decide 
on  their  respective  abilities ;  and  suitable  degrees  were  ron* 
ferred,  and  permissions  granted  for  exercising  their  talents 
in  the  manner  already  described.  In  the  earher  period,  the 
judges  were  appointed  by  commissions  from  the  WeUb 
princes ;  and  ailer  the  conquest  of  Wales,  by  the  kinG:s  of 
England,  notwithstanding  that  Edward  I.,  according  to  ron- 
stant  tradition,  exercised  great  cruelty  over  the  bards  of  his 
time ;  yet  future  princes  thought  fit  to  revive  an  iustitulion 
so  likely  to  appease  as  well  as  soften  the  manners  of  a  fierce 
people.  The  crown  had  the  power  of  nominating  the  judges, 
who  decided  not  only  on  the  merit  but  the  subject  of  the 
poems,  and  as  our  modem  lord  chamberlains  used  to  do, 
were  certain  of  licensing  only  those  which  were  agreeable 
to  the  English  court. 

A  commission  for  holding  an  eisteddfod  at  Caerwys,  in 
1 568,  was,  in  Pennant's  time,  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Roger 
Mostyn,  together  with  the  silver  harp,  which  had  from  tioe 
immemorial  been  in  the  gift  of  his  ancestora,  to  bestow  uo 
the  chief  of  the  faculty.    This  badge  of  honour  was  ahout 
Ave  or  six  inches  long,  and  furnished  with  strings  equal  to 
the  number  of  the  Muses.    The  commission,  of  which  Pen- 
nant has  given  the  form  (as  well  as  an  engraving  of  the 
harp),  is  the  last  which  was  granted.    It  was  dated  23d  Oct. 
9  Eliz.     In  consequence,  an  eisteddfod  was  held  oo  the 
26th  May  following,  when  various  persons  received  degre^ 
some  as  chief  bards  of  vocal  song,  others  as  primar}',  second- 
ary, or  probationary  students ;  and  many  more  as  bards, 
students,  and  teachers  of  instrumental  song  upon  tbe  harp 
and  crwth.     Players  on  crwths  with  three  strings,  taborers* 
and  pipers,  were  reckoned  among  the  ignoble  performers ; 
they  were  not  allowed  to  sit  down,  and  had  only  a  penny 
for  their  pains.    The  degrees  consisted  of  four  in  the  poef|* 
cal,  and  five  in  the  musical  faculty.    For  the  full  detaiw 
relating  to  them  the  reader  is  referred  to  Pennant,  ut  supra, 
p.  467—474.    The  laws  of  Gryffyth  ap  Conan  recognise  the 
distribution  of  the  classes.  , 

•  No  public  festivity,'  says  Pennant,  •  great  feast,  or  wed- 
ding could  be  duly  solemnized  witliout  UM  pcoseoce  of  th^ 
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bards  and  minstrels.  A  glorious  emulation  arose  among 
them  ;  and  prizes  were  bestowed  on  the  most  worthy.  In 
1 76  the  Lord  Rhys,  prince  of  South  Wales,  made  a  great 
feast  at  Christmas,  on  account  of  finishing  his  new  castle  at 
Aberteifi,  of  which  he  proclaimed  notice  through  all  Britain 
a  year  and  a  day  before :  great  was  the  resort  of  strangers, 
who  were  nobly  entertained,  so  that  none  departed  unsatis- 
fied. Among  deeds  of  arms,  and  variety  of  spectacles,  Rhys 
invited  all  the  bards  of  Wales,  and  provided  chairs  for  them, 
which  were  placed  in  his  hall,  where  they  sat  and  disputed, 
and  sang,  to  show  their  skill  in  their  respective  faculties ; 
after  which  he  bestowed  great  rewaitls  and  rich  gifts  on  the 
%-ictors.  The  bards  of  North  Wales  won  the  prizes ;  but 
the  minstrels  of  Rhys's  household  excelled  in  their  faculty. 
On  this  occasion  the  Brawdwr  Llys,  or  judge  of  the  court, 
an  officer  fifth  in  rank,  declared  aloud  the  victor,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  bard  for  bis  fee  a  mighty  drinking-horn, 
made  of  the  horn  of  an  ox,  a  golden  ring,  and  the  cushion 
on  which  he  sat  in  his  chair  of  dignity/  (Pennant,  ut  supra, 
p.  475.) 

Since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  has  been  already 
said,  no  royal  commission  has  been  issued  for  holding  an 
ei'^teddfod ;  but  individual  and  collective  exertions  have  not 
hcen  wanting  of  later  years,  not  only  for  the  revival  of  the 
bardic  profession,  but  for  the  general  cultivation  and  en- 
couragement of  Welsh  literature.  The  Gwyneddigion  So- 
ciety was  established  for  this  purpose  in  1 770,  and  the  Cam- 
brian Society  in  1818.  Annual  meetings  have  also  been 
held  for  the  recitation  and  reward  of  prize-poems  and  per- 
formances upon  the  harp ;  and  another  society,  since  formed, 
immediately  under  royal  patronage,  called  The  Cymmori- 
dion,  or  Metropolitan  Cambrian  Institution. 

The  Irish  carry  the  history  of  their  bards  to  the  earliest 
(Idle  of  the  supposed  Milesian  invasion.  The  details  of  that 
history,  in  a  diffuse  form,  are  given  in  Walker's  Memoirs 
of  the  Irish  Bards,  4to.  Lend.  1 786. 

These  banls  were  of  three  classes :  1 .  The  Ollamhain  Re- 
Jan,  or  FUidhe,  were  poets  who  turned  the  tenets  of  religion 
into  verse ;  they  animated  the  troops  before  and  during  an 
eni;af;eraont,  and  raised  the  war-song.  2.  The  BreithMm- 
ham  (Brehons),  or  legislative  bards,  who  promulgated  the 
l:iws  in  a  kind  of  recitative,  or  monotonous  chant,  seated  in 
the  open  air.  3.  The  Seanachaidhewere  antiquaries,  gene- 
alogists, and  historians ;  they  recorded  remarkable  events, 
ar.d  pivserved  the  genealogies  of  their  patrons  in  a  kind  of 
un  p<Kai('ul  stanza.  Each  province  and  chief  had  a  Seanacha. 
B'-^ides  these  three  orders  of  bards,  there  was  another  of  an 
Ulterior  kind,  composing  the  CleananaigK  Crutairigh, 
Vitflairigh,  Tiompanach,  and  Cuilleaunarh,  all  of  whom 
tojk  their  several  names  from  the  instruments  on  which 
they  professedly  played.  The  head  of  this  order  was  enti- 
tii-ii  Oliamh'ReceoL  The  profession  of  these,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  bards,  was  hereditary. 

Warton  says,  we  are  informed  by  the  Irish  historians 
that  St.  Patrick,  when  he  converted  Ireland  to  the  Christian 
faith,  destroyed  three  hundred  volumes  of  the  songs  of  the 
Irish  bards.  Such  was  their  dignity  in  this  country,  that 
they  were  permitted  to  wear  a  robe  of  the  same  colour  with 
that  of  the  royal  family.  They  were  constantly  summoned 
t'j  a  triennial  festival,  and  the  most  approved  songs  dcli- 
\  ere<l  at  this  assembly  were  ordered  to  be  preserved  in  the 
custody  of  the  king's  historian  or  anti(^uary.  Many  of  these 
compositions  are  referred  to  by  Keatmg  as  the  foundation 
of  his  History  of  Ireland.  Ample  estates  were  appropriated 
to  them,  that  they  might  live  in  a  condition  of  independence 
and  ease.  The  possession  was  hereditary ;  but  when  a  bard 
died,  his  estate  devolved  not  to  his  eldest  son,  but  to  such  of 
his  family  as  discovered  the  most  distinguished  talents  for 
poetry  and  music.  Every  principal  bard  retained  thirty  of 
inferior  note  as  his  attendants,  and  a  bard  of  the  secondary 
class  was  followed  by  a  retinue  of  fifteen.  They  seem  to 
have  been  at  their  height  in  the  year  558.  (See  Keating's 
History  of  Ireland,  pp.  127, 132,  370, 380,  and  pref.  p.  xxiii  ; 
Warton,  Hist.  Engl.  Poet,  vol.  i.  Dissert,  i.  p.  46,  note«. 

According  to  Warton,  the  songs  of  the  Irish  bards  are  by 
some  conceived  to  be  strongly  marked  with  the  traces  of 
Soaldic  imagination,  and  these  traces  are  believed  still  to  sur- 
vive among  a  species  of  poetical  historians,  whom  they  call 
tale-tellers,  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  original 
Irish  bards.  A  writer  of  equal  elegance  and  veracity  relates, 
*  that  a  gentleman  of  the  north  of  Ireland  has  often  told  me 
of  his  own  experience,  that  in  his  wolf>hunttngs  there,  when 
he  u»ed  to  be  abroad  in  the  mountains  three  or  four  days  to* 


gether,  and  laid  very  ill  in  the  night,  so  as  he  could  not  well 
sleep,  they  would  bring  him  one  of  those  tale-tellers,  that 
when  he  lay  down  would  begin  a  story  of  a  king,  or  a  giant, 
a  dwarf,  and  a  damsel.*  (Sir  William  Temple's  Essay s^ 
part  iv.  p.  349.)  In  a  subsequent  passage  he  adds, '  we  have 
already  seen  that  the  Scandinavian  Scidds  were  well  known 
in  Ireland,  and  there  is  sufiUcient  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
Welsh  bards  were  early  connected  with  the  Irish.  Even  so 
late  as  the  eleventh  century,  the  practice  continued  among 
the  Welsh  bards  of  receiving  instructions  in  the  bardic  pro- 
fession from  Ireland.*  The  Welsh  bards  were  reformed  and 
regulated,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  by  Gryffyth  ap  Conan, 
king  of  Wales,  in  1078.  At  the  same  time  he  brought  over 
with  him  from  Ireland  many  Irish  bards,  for  the  information 
and  improvement  of  the  Welsh.  Powell  acquaints  us,  that 
this  prince '  brought  over  with  him  from  Ireland  divers  cun- 
ning musicians  into  Wales,  who  devised,  in  a  manner,  all 
the  instrumental  music  now  there  used,  as  appeareth  as 
well  by  the  books  written  of  the  same,  as  also  by  the  names 
of  the  tunes  and  measures  used  among  them  to  this  day.* 
{Hist.  ofCambr.  edit.  1584,  p.  191.) 

The  harp  said  to  have  belonged  to  Brien  Boiromh,  king 
of  Ireland,  who  fell  in  the  hour  of  victory  against  the  Danes 
on  the  plain  of  Contarf  near  Dublin,  in  1014,  is  presen'ed, 
as  a  relic  of  bardism,  in  the  Museum  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  to  which  it  was  presented  by  the  Right  Honourable 
William  Conyngham,  in  1 782. 

Spenser  {View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  fol.  Dubl.  1633, 
p.  52)  gives  no  favourable  idea  of  the  Irish  bards  of  his 
time.  He  speaks  of  them  as  *  so  far  from  instructing  young 
men  in  moral  discipline,  that  they  themselves  do  more 
deserve  to  be  sharply  disciplined ;  for  they  seldom  use  to 
choose  unto  themselves  the  doings  of  good  men  for  the 
arguments  of  their  poems.*  He  continues,  *  If  a  young 
mind  cannot  rest,  if  he  be  not  still  busied  in  some  goodness, 
he  will  find  himself  such  business  as  shall  soon  busy  all 
about  him.  In  which,  if  he  shall  find  any  to  praise  him,  and 
to  give  him  encouragement,  as  those  Bards  and  Rythmers 
do  for  little  reward,  or  a  share  of  a  stolen  cow,  then  waxeth 
he  most  insolent  and  half  mad  with  the  love  of  himself,  and 
of  his  own  lewd  deeds.  And  as  for  words  to  set  forth  such 
lewdness,  it  is  not  hard  for  them  to  give  a  goodly  and 
painted  show  thereunto,  borrowed  even  from  the  praises 
which  ai*e  proper  to  virtue  itself.  As  of  a  most  notorious 
thief  and  wicked  outlaw,  which  had  lived  all  his  lifetime  of 
spoils  and  robberies,  one  of  their  bards  in  his  praise  ¥nU  say, 
that  he  was  none  of  the  idle  milk-sops  that  was  brought  up 
by  the  fireside,  but  that  most  of  his  days  he  spent  in  arms 
and  valiant  enterprises ;  that  he  did  never  eat  his  meat 
before  he  had  won  it  with  his  sword ;  that  he  lay  not  all 
night  slugging  in  a  cabin  under  his  mantle,  but  used  com« 
monly  to  keep  others  waking  to  defend  their  lives,  and  did 
light  his  candle  at  the  flames  of  their  houses,  to  lead  him 
in  the  darkness.  That  the  day  was  his  night,  and  the 
night  his  day;  that  he  loved  not  to  be  long  wooing  of 
wenches  to  yield  to  him,  hut,  where  he  came,  he  took  by 
force  the  spoil  of  other  men's  love,  and  left  but  lamentation 
to  their  lovers ;  that  his  music  was  not  the  harp,  nor  lays  of 
love,  but  the  cries  of  people  and  clashing  of  armour ;  and 
finally,  that  he  died  not  bewailed  of  many,  but  made  many 
wail  when  he  died,  that  dearly  bought  his  death.*  This 
song,  he  adds,  when  it  was  first  made  and  sunf^  to  a  person 
of  high  degree  in  Ireland,  was  bought  (as  their  manner  is) 
for  forty  crowns. 

(For  further  information,  exclusive  of  the  works  already 
quoted,  the  reader  may  consult  Evan8*s  Dissertaiio  de 
Bardie;  Jones*s  Musical  and  Poetical  Relics  of  the  (Velsh 
Bards,  with  a  History  of  the  Bards  and  Druids,  4to.  I.iond. 
1794;  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare's  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
vol.  i.  p.  300— 319  ;  and  Beauford's  Origin  and  Learning 
of  the  Irish  Bards.) 

BARDSTOWN,  or  BAIRDSTOWN,  is  the  principal 
town  in  Nelson  County,  Kentucky,  in  the  United  states  of 
America,  and  at  the  census  of  1830  contained  1625  inhabit- 
ants. The  town  is  situated  on  the  head-waters  of  Salt 
River,  and  is  about  50  miles  S.E.  from  Louisville,  and 
606  miles  from  Washington.  The  place  has  improved 
rapidly  during  the  last  few  years.  A  macadamised  road  has 
been  commenced  between  it  and  Louisville,  which  it  is 
thought  will  still  more  advance  its  prosperity.  At  pre- 
sent Bardstown  is  only  of  importance  for  its  Roman  Catholio 
College  of  St  Joseph,  founded  in  1819.  This  establish- 
I  ment,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  Roman  Catholio 
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clergymen,  has  accommodation  ibr  300  pupils.  The  num- 
ber of  professors  and  teachers,  in  1833,  was  14.  The  library 
r^ntains  about  5000  volumes ;  and  there  is  a  good  philoso- 

Ehical  apparatus.  St.  Thomases  seminary,  four  miles  from 
lardstown,  was  established  in  1811.  It  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bishop  of  Bardstown,  and  is  an  appendage  to  the 
College  of  St.  Joseph.  (Thompson  Alpedo;  American 
Almanac,  1832,  1833,  and  1834.) 

BARDSEY,  a  small  island  in  the  Irish  Sea,  belonging 
to  Carnarvonshire,  in  North  Wales,  near  the  north  point  of 
Cardigan  Bay.  Its  distance  from  the  nearest  point  of  the 
promontory  of  Braich  y  PwU,  in  Carnarvonshire,  is  about 
two  miles  and  a  h&lf :  its  length  is  somewhat  more  than 
two  miles  by  one  in  breadth,  comprising  about  370  acres  of 
land,  of  which  nearly  a  third  is  occupied  by  a  mountainous 
ridge,  which  only  affords  food  for  a  few  sheep  and  rabbits. 
The  island  is  sheltered  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the 
above  elevation,  the  sea  front  of  which  presents  perpendicular 
and  projecting  cliffs,  in  which  the  hazardous  trade  of  taking 
®ggs>  by  the  adventurer  being  let  down  by  a  rope  from  the 
top  of  the  cliff,  is  practised  during  the  resort  of  puffins  and 
otner  migratory  birds  in  the  spring  season.  Bardsey  is 
only  accessible  to  the  mariner  on  the  south-east  side,  where 
there  is  a  small  well- sheltered  harbour,  capable  of  admitting 
vessels  of  thirty  or  forty  tons  burden.  The  soil  of  the  island 
is  chiefly  argillaceous  and  is  tolerably  fertile,  producing 
excellent  bariey  and  wheat.  No  reptile  is  ever  seen  in  the 
island,  except  the  common  water-lizard,  a  circumstance 
which  is  accounted  for  by  the  want  of  sheltering  woods. 
The  island  belongs,  or  did  belong  lately,  to  Lora  New- 
borough,  and  its  rental  was  a  hundred  guineas  a-year,  let 
out  in  three  bargains.  The  population,  in  1831 ,  was  eighty- 
four,  half  of  whom  were  malhes. 

The  present  name  of  the  island  is  probably  derived  from 
its  having  formed  a  refuge  to  the  bards.  It  was  also  called  the 
*  Isle  of  Saints'  and  Vnis  Enlli,  or  the '  island  of  the  current,' 
on  aecount  of  the  rapid  current  which  sets  in  between  it  and 
the  main  land,  and  which  renders  the  passage  difficult  and 
rather  unsafe.  The  name  of  *  Isle  of  Saints'  is  said  to  have 
arisen  from  the  circumstance,  that  after  the  massacre  at 
Bangor  the  surviving  monks  fled  hither  for  refuge.  It  is 
certain  that  Bardsey  became  at  an  early  peiicd  a  seat  of 
religious  recluses;  and  although  the  precise  period  when 
its  celebrated  abbey  was  founded  is  not  known,  it  is  con- 
rluded  that  a  religious  house  must  have  existed  there  prior 
to  IS  16,  when  Dubricius,  Archbishop  of  Caerleon,  having 
resigned  his  archbishopric,  retired  thither.  The  monks  of 
this  abbey  are  stated  in  monkish  legends  to  have  enjoyed, 
while  they  continued  virtuous,  the  peculiar  privilege  of 
dying  in  regular  succession,  the  oldest  going  first,  so  that  it 
was  always  known  whose  turn  would  be  next ;  but  this  pri- 
vilege was  withdrawn  when  they  became  corrupt.  At  the 
dissolution,  the  revenues  of  the  abbey  amounted  to  the  gross 
sum  of  58/.  6«.  24(/.,  the  clear  revenue  amounting  to  46/.  Is, 
4id.  Its  site  is  now  only  discoverable  by  numerous  graves 
lined  with  stone,  and  a  large  antient  building,  said  to  have 
been  the  abbot's  lodge,  now  occupied  in  tenements  by  some 
of  the  inhabitants.  A  singular  ruined  chapel  or  oratory,  not 
far  distant,  consists  of  a  long  vuulted  room,  with  an  insu- 
lated stone  altar  near  the  east  end.  On  Sundays,  in  bad 
weather,  one  of  the  inhabitants  reads  the  liturgy  in  this 
chapel  to  the  rest ,  but  the  regular  parochial  duties  are  per- 
formed at  the  parish  church  of  Aberdaron,  on  the  opposite 
promontory.  (Pennant's  Tour  in  fVales  ;  Bingley's  ATor/Zi 
IVuks;  Evans's  Beauties  of  North  Wales;  Dugdale's  Mo- 
na&ticon.  edit.  1 823.) 

BAREILLY,  an  extensive  district  in  the  province  of 
Dellii,  in  Hindustan,  situated  between  28''  and  30"  N.  lat. 
This  district  formed  part  of  Rohilcund  previous  to  the  con- 
quest of  that  country,  in  1774,  by  the  British  acting  in  the 
name  of  Shuja  ud  Dowlah,  vizier  of  Oude.  In  1801  the 
district  of  Bareilly  was  ceded  to  the  East  India  Company  by 
the  vizier,  now  king  of  Oude.  in  return  for  a  pecuniary  sub- 
sidy, and  in  consideration  of  the  military  aid  afforded  by  the 
British  against  the  menaced  invasion  by  Zemaun  Shah,  the 
king  of  the  Afghans,  whose  avowed  object  it  was  to  restore 
the  power  of  the  Mogul  emperors. 

Bareilly  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Kumaon  hills,  on 
the  south  and  east  by  the  remaining  territory  of  the  king  of 
Oude.  and  on  the  west  it  has  Moradabad,  Allighur,  and 
Furuckhabad.  In  the  Institutes  of  Akbar,  this  district  is 
described  under  the  name  of  Budayoon :  its  name  before  the 
eont^uest  by  the  Rohillas  wa«  Kuthaii. 


The  district  of  Bareilly  is  for  the  most  part  level,  and 
being  abundantly  watered  by  the  Ganges,  which  forms  its 
boundary  to  the  west,  and  by  many  small  streams,  the  soil 
is  generally  productive.  According  to  a  survey  made  in 
1815,  the  district  contained  4,458,380  small  begahs  of  laud 
in  cultivation,  which  yielded  a  revenue  of  2,266,280  rupees 
(226,628/.)  At  that  time  there  were  3,362,022  begahs  fit 
for  cultivation,  but  not  under  tillage,  and  3,558,899  bet;ahs 
of  entirely  waste  land.  The  begah  ia  about  one-third  of  an 
English  acre. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  Bareilly  are  the  same  as  are 
usually  cultivated  in  the  northern  parts  of  Hmdustan.  Tbe 
only  description  of  produce  which  requires  any  particular 
remark  is  a  species  of  rice  called  basmati,  signifying  per- 
fumed, which  is  considered  to  be  superior  in  quality  to  the 
best  rice  exported  to  Europe  from  Patna.  Sugar-canes  and 
grain  are  among  the  objects  of  cultivation. 

In  summer,  notwithstanding  its  northern  position,  the 
heat  of  the  district  is  excessive ;  but  during  the  winter  the 
winds  which  blow  from  the  Snowy  Mountains  en  the  north 
make  the  air  so  cold,  that  the  thermometer  is  sometiniei 
seen  below  the  freezing  point,  and  water  is  frozen  even 
when  placed  under  the  shelter  of  a  tent 

The  district  contains  several  considerable  towns.  These 
are,  in  addition  to  Bareilly  the  capital,  Budayoon,  Chun- 
dowsy,  Chilkeah,  Cossipoor,  Pillibeet,  Rampoor,  and  Shah- 
jehanpoor. 

Budayoon,  situated  in  28°  4'  N.  lat  and  78^  58'  E.  lon^'., 
is  a  very  antient  place.  It  was  a  flourishing  town  vhcn 
conquered  by  the  Mohammedans  in  1203,  and  is  so  men 
tioned  by  Abul  Fazl ;  but  it  is  no  longer  of  any  importance. 
Chundowsy,  in  28°  26'  N.  lat.  and  78°  38'  E.  lonof.,  carwJ 
on  a  8:reat  trade  in  salt  before  the  cession  of  the  district  lo 
the  English.  Chilkeah,  in  29°  24'  N.  lat  and  79°  5'  E. 
long.,  is  a  place  of  importance  as  one  of  the  principal  marts 
of  trade  with  Kumaon,  and  through  that  district  with  Tikt 
and  Tartary.  A  kind  of  fair  is  held  here  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  when  temporary  huts  or  booths  are  erected,  in 
which  are  exposed  for  sale  English  woollen  and  cotton 
cloths,  and  shawls  the  product  of  Indian  looms.  Co&sip(K}r, 
in  29^  11'  N.  lat  and  78°  16'  E.  long.,  is  a  place  of  great 
trade  with  the  countries  to  the  north,  and  contains  several 
wealthy  inhabitants.  A  tank,  to  which  great  sanctity  it 
attributed,  is  the  cause  of  many  Hindu  pilgrims  visiting 
this  town,  which  likewise  contains  several  temples.  Pilh- 
beet,  in  28°  42'  N.  lat  and  79"  42'  E.  long.,  is  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  Gurrah,  which  is  navigable  only  during  the 
rainy  season.  This  town  carried  on  a  oonsiderable  tra<le 
|$revious  to  its  cession  to  the  English,  which  it  then,  for  the 
most  part,  lost,  but  its  commerce  is  now  somewhat  revi\in^. 
The  town  is  celebrated  as  being  the  principal  place  of  sale 
for  a  particularly  fine  description  of  rice,  noted  all  over  Up- 
per Hindustan  for  its  briUiant  whiteness,  and  known  in 
commerce  as  Pillibeet  rice.  A  very  elegant  mosque  was 
built  here  during  the  dominion  of  the  Rohillas.  Tlie  towns 
of  Rampoor,  Shahjkhanpoor,  and  Bareilly,  require 
more  detailed  notices. 

The  roads  and  bridges  are  generally  better  maintained  ia 
Bareilly  than  in  roost  parts  of  Hindustan,  and  the  backer) 
or  cart  employed  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  is  more  com- 
modious than  that  used  in  the  lower  pro>inces.  The  trade 
with  Kumaon,  and  with  the  countries  beyond  to  the  notiti, 
is  mostly  managed  by  means  of  goats,  which  carry  thar 
loads  to  very  great  distances,  even  as  far  as  Tibet,  acro^s 
the  mountains :  this  trade  consists  principally  in  chinucs, 
salt,  raw  sugar,  cotton  goods,  cutlery,  and  trinkets. 

Between  the  date  of  its  conquest  in  1 774,  and  its  cession 
to  the  East  India  Company  in  1801,  Bareilly  dechned  con- 
siderably in  prosperity,  owing  to  misgovemmcnt ;  and  lar^ 
tracts  of  land,  which  had  previously  been  under  cuUi>Btion, 
were  allowed  to  run  waste.  The  system  of  order  and  the 
security  for  property  which  have  followed  the  establiiibmeflt 
of  British  authority,  have  restored  its  aniient  prostperuus 
condition,  which  is  said  to  be  progressively  advancing. 

The  natives  of  this  district  aro  a  tall  and  handsome  race 
of  men.  Formerly  a  considerable  part  of  the  male  popula- 
tion followed  the  trade  of  war,  serving  readily  under  any 
chief  who  would  take  them  into  pay.  The  armies  of 
Holkar  and  of  Jeswunt  Rao  were  partly  recruited  from  Ba- 
reilly. The  sovereignty  of  the  English  put  a  stop  to  this 
state  of  things,  and  for  a  time  the  people,  thus  deprived  of 
their  favourite  occupation,  were  in  consequence  uofriendlr 
to  the  British  government;  by  degrees,  however,  they  have 
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been  weaned  from  this  turbulent  disposition,  and  hare 
turned  to  peaceable  employments.  Mohammedans  and 
Hindus  are  said  to  be  nearly  equal  in  numbers  in  this  dis- 
trict, but  no  census  or  classification  has  ever  been  made  by 
which  the  exact  proportions  could  be  ascertained. 

(S\\\\i%  Hi9tory  qf  British  India;  Papers  in  Appendix 
to  Reports  (\f  Committee  of  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Affairs  ff  India,) 

BAR£ILLY,  the  capital  town  of  the  district  Bareilly,  \& 
situated  in  28**  23'  N.  lat,  and  79"  16'  E.  long.  This  town 
standi  on  an  elevated  spot  near  the  banks  of  the  united 
stream  of  the  Jooah  and  Sunkra  rivers,  about  forty  miles 
N.W.  of  the  Ganges.  It  came  into  possession  of  the  British 
in  1801,  at  the  time  of  the  cession  to  them  of  the  district 
of  Bareilly,  and  was  then  made  the  seat  of  a  civil  establish- 
ment and  a  circuit  court,  having  jurisdiction  over  nine  other 
subordinate  districts. 

The  town  of  Bareilly  is  extensive:  when  a  survey  was 
made  in  1822  it  was  found  to  contain  13,926  houses  and 
shups,  and  65,795  inhabitants :  of  these  about  two-thirds 
were  Hindus, and  one^third  Mohammedans.  The  principal 
street  is  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  and  the  houses,  al- 
though low  (many  of  them  having  only  one  story),  are  well 
built:  in  some  other  parts  of  the  town  the  houses  are  little 
better  than  huts.  The  civil  and  military  servants  of  the 
Y.ui  India  Company  reside  in  cantonments  outside  the 
town  to  the  south;  where  a  kind  of  citadel  has  been 
buiit,  strong  enough  to  protect  the  European  inhabitants 
frum  any  attack  of  the  natives.  The  building  of  this  forti- 
fication was  undertaken  after  the  quelling  of  an  insurrec- 
tion of  the  natives  in  1816,  which  broke  out  in  consequence 
of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  East 
India  Company  to  impose  a  small  tax  to  defray  the  expense 
uf  the  local  police :  this  insurrection  was  not  suppressed 
until  many  lives  had  been  lost  on  both  sides. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bareilly  show  much  ingenuity  in  the 
manufacture  of  sword-cutlery  and  various  other  objects, 
>urh  as  fine  csTpeting,  embroidery,  jewellery,  book-binding, 
and  engraving^.  The  town  is  likewise  noted  for  its  brass 
ninnufactures  and  cabinet  work ;  many  of  the  Company*s 
stations  in  tho  upper  provinces  of  India  are  supplied  from 
Bareilly  with  various  articles  of  household  furniture,  which 
are  conveniently  and  beautifully  made. 

Bareilly  lies  about  half  way  between  Lucknow  and  Delhi, 
^nd  is  distant  from  Agra  129  miles,  from  Benares  345  miles, 
from  Calcutta  805  miles,  from  Delhi  142  miles,  and  from 
Puonah  910  miles,  travelling  distances. 

(RennelVs  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan;  Mills's  His- 
t<>r\j  of  British  India;  Report  of  Committee  (f  House  of 
C'tmmons  rm  the  Affairs  of  India.) 
BAREITH,  or  BAYREUTH.  [See  Bairkuth.] 
BARE  LINE.  [See  Geodksy.] 
BARETTI,  JOSEPH,  was  bom  at  Turin  in  1716. 
His  father  intended  him  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  but 
Y'tuni;  Haretti  feeling  a  dislike  to  it,  left  his  father's  house 
at  the  a^  of  sixteen,  and  went  to  Guastalla,  where  he  had 
an  uncle,  who  placed  him  as  a  clerk  in  a  commercial  house. 
Here  he  applied  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  poetry, 
irui  he  tuok  particular  delight  in  the  facetious  style  of  com- 
I" '^ition  in  wnich  Berni  excelled.  Among  the  prose  writers, 
H(  nvenuto  Cellini  was  his  favourite.  Alter  a  few  years  he 
K'ft  the  counting-house,  and  went  to  Milan  and  Venice, 
^^here  he  became  acquainted  with  Gaspare  Gozzi,  Passeroni, 
Parini,  and  other  literary  men  of  that  age.  At  Venice  he 
>^>^H  employed  by  a  bookseller  to  translate  Corneille's  plays 
into  Italian ;  and  in  the  same  city  he  entered  into  a  literary 
c«introversy  with  a  Doctor  Schiavo,  in  which  he  displayed 
Considerable  violence.  On  his  return  to  Turin,  in  1 747,  he 
^n)te  a  pamphlet  against  a  professor  of  that  university,  of 
tiie  name  of  Bartoli ;  but  the  pamphlet  was  suppressed  by 
the  rt'trcnt  of  the  university,  and  Baretti  being  reprimanded, 
'If'terinined  upon  leaving  Italy.  He  had  early  applied  to 
the  >tudy  of  tne  English  language,  and  in  1 751  he  came  to 
I-ondon,  where  he  employed  liim self  as  a  teacher  of  Italian. 
After  he  had  begun  to  reside  in  London,  he  translated  into 
Knglish  the  thirty-third  Canto  of  Dante's  Inferno,  which 
e  >utuins  the  episode  of  Ugolino,  and  also  Horace's  Carmen 
^fprulare.  In  1757  he  published  the  Italian  Library ^ 
which  was  an  account  of  tne  lives  and  works  of  the  most 
Valuable  authors  of  Italy,  with  a  short  history  of  the  Italian 
lanfrua^'e  this  work  is  valuable  as  a  catalogue.  Having 
Wrome  known,  he  was  appointed  secretary  for  the  foreign 
correspondenea  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  painting,  Sculp- 


ture, and  Architecture.  In  1760  he  set  off  on  a  tour  with 
an  English  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Southwell,  went  to 
Lisbon,  and  thence  through  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  south 
of  France,  to  Italy.  He  gave  an  account  of  his  journey  in 
his  Lettere  Rmtigliari,  published  at  Milan  in  2  vols.,  1762, 
which  being  written  in  a  lively  style,  and  relating  to  Spain 
and  Portugal,  two  countries  then  little  visited  bv  travellers, 
attracted  considerable  attention.  He  afterwards  recast  his 
work  into  English,  and  published  it  with  considerable  addi* 
tions,  under  the  title  of  A  Journey  from  London  to  Genoot 
4  vols.  12mo.,  Dublin,  1 770. 

He  spent  several  years  after  his  return  to  Italy  between 
Turin,  Milan,  and  Venice ;  in  which  last  city  he  began  a 
critical  journal,  called  Frusta  Ldtteraria^  the  Literary 
Scourge,  which  attracted  much  attention  in  Italy.  His 
object  was  to  reclaim  the  generality  of  Italian  writers  of 
his  time  from  their  too  gi-eat  attention  to  words  and  mere 
rhetoric,  and  to  direct  their  minds  to  logical  and  philo^ 
sophical  studies.  But  he  conducted  his  journal  in  a 
tone  of  bitterness,  and  became  involved  in  personal  quar* 
rels  with  several  writers  of  some  note,  and  among  otliers 
with  Father  Appiano  Buonafede,  a  monk  high  in  rank,  of 
the  order  of  Celestines,  and  himself  a  man  of  consider- 
able learning,  who  published  a  reply  to  Baretti,  under 
the  title  of  it  bue  pedagogo.  The  controversy  between 
these  two  was  carried  on  with  a  virulence  of  personal  in- 
vective that  reminds  us  of  the  scandalous  quarrels  of  Valla 
and  Poggio,  and  was  disgraceful  to  both  the  combatants. 
Buonafede  being  a  man  of  high  connexions,  Baretti  thought 
it  prudent  to  leave  Venice,  and  he  accordingly  repaired, 
in  1765,  to  Ancona,  where  he  went  on  publishing  his  jour^ 
nal,  affixing  to  it  the  false  locality  of  Trento.  Some  time 
aftAjrwards  he  discontinued  it,  having  published  the  33rd 
Number,  and  returned  to  England. 

In  England  he  wrote  An  Account  of  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  Italy,  with  Observations  on  the  Mistakes  qf 
Travellers  with  regard  to  that  Country,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Lon- 
don, 1769 :  this  work  is  a  series  of  strictures  on  a  Tour  in 
Italy  by  a  Dr.  Sharp,  who  had  judged  the  Italians  very  super- 
ficially, and  spoken  of  them  very  dogmatically.  Baretti  took 
up  the  defence  of  his  countrymen  with  his  usual  vivacity. 
His  book  is  curious,  inasmuch  as  it  elves  a  pretty  fair  account 
by  an  Italian  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  his  country  in 
the  last  century,  long  before  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  consequence  of  the  political  vicissitudes  of  the  last 
forty  years.  He  sold  the  manuscript,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  for  200/.  He  also  wrote  a  dissertation  in  French 
Sur  Shakspeare  et  M,  de  Voltaire,  in  which  he  refuted  many 
errors  which  Voltaire  had  made  in  speaking  of  Shakspeare, 
and  exposed  his  flippancy  in  judging  of  the  language  and 
literature  of  foreign  nations,  such  as  the  English  and  the 
Italian,  with  which  he  was  very  superficially  acquainted, 
and  into  the  spirit  of  which  he  could  not  enter.  Tnis  little 
book  is  written  with  much  critical  talent  and  great  indepen- 
dence of  thought,  considering  the  age  in  which  it  appeared, 
and  the  overgrown  reputation  Voltaire  then  enjoyed. 

Baretti  published  an  Italian  Grammar,  and  an  Italian 
and  English  Dictionary,  in  two  vols.  4to.,  which  superseded 
the  former  one  of  Altieri ;  it  has  since  gone  through  several 
editions,  and  is  still  much  in  use.  He  also  compiled  a 
Spanish  and  English  Dictionary,  fol.,  London,  1 778. 

One  evening  as  Baretti  was  going  to  the  Academy  he 
found  himself  unexpectedly  involved  in  a  street  brawl. 
Being  attacked  by  several  men,  he  drew  his  penknife  and 
wounded  one  of  the  assailants,  who  soon  after  died.  He 
was  tried  on  the  capital  eharge,  made  his  own  defence,  and 
was  acquitted  by  the  jury.  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Burke,  and 
Mr.  Garrick,  on  the  trial,  gave  favourable  evidence  as  to 
his  character. 

In  1 782  Baretti  obtained  an  increase  of  his  salary  as 
secretary  to  the  Royal  Academy,  which,  added  to  the  profits 
derived  from  his  literary  labours,  enabled  him  to  live  in 
decent  comfort  till  1789,  when  he  died  in  London,  in  his 
75th  year.  He  was  acquainted  with  many  of  the  English 
hterary  men  of  his  time,  and  especially  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
with  whom  he  was  in  habits  of  friendship. 

Dr.  Johnson  in  his  letters  sj^eaks  very  favourably  of 
Baretti's  book  of  travels,  and  states,  on  Baretti's  own  autho- 
rity, that  he  was  the  first  man  that  ever  received  money  for 
copyright  in  Italy.  (Boswejl's  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson, 
edited  by  J.W.  Croker,  see  Index,  BbLteiii,  passim  :  among 
other  particulars  concerning  Baretti  in  this  work,  are  cofnes 
of  th*'ee  rery  fliendly  letters  j^om  Johnson  in  1761-%  after 
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Baretti  had  returned  to  Italy.)  Among  Baretti's  later  works 
the  following  deserves  mention  i—An  Introduction  to  the 
most  useful  European  Languages,  consisting  of  Select  Pas- 
sages from  the  most  celebrated  English,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
Authors,  with  Translations  as  close  as  possible.  8vo.  London, 
1 772.  The  passages  are  all  from  prose  writers,  and  each  pas- 
sage is  translated  into  three  languages  in  parallel  columns, 
80  as  to  give  at  one  view  the  manner  of  expressing  the  same 
sentence  in  each  of  the  four  languages.  Baretti  aimed 
chiefly  at  exactness  in  rendering  the  meaning  of  the  text. 
(Mazzuchelli,  Scrittori  d Italia;  Ugoni,  delta  Letteratura 
Italiana.) 

BARFLEUR,  a  small  fishing  town  in  France,  m  the 
peninsula  of  Cotentin,  or  Cotantin,  now  included  in  the 
department  of  Manche.  As  it  is  not  on  any  of  the  great 
roads  of  France,  we  cannot  give  its  exact  distance  from 
the  capital,  but  it  is  probably  about  1 5  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Valognes,  which  is  204  miles  from  Paris,  on  the  road  to 
Cherbourg. 

,  The  name  of  this  town  has  been  variously  written,  and 
it  had  another  name  ako,  that  of  Val  de  Cere,  but  Barfieur 
is  the  most  common  appellation.  In  former  days  it  was  a 
town  of  considerable  importance,  and  had  a  good  port.  It 
was  reduced  to  ashes,  in  888,  by  the  celebrated  Northman 
Hastings,  like  all  the  other  towns  of  Cotentin ;  but  it 
rose  again  into  importance,  which  it  probably  owed  to  its 
port,  then  accounted  the  best  in  Normandy.  Barfleur 
was  the  common  place  of  embarkation  or  landing  for  the 
kings  of  England  of  the  Norman  race,  when  they  crossed 
the  Channel,  and  it  was  here  that  William,  son  of  Henry  I., 
embarked  previously  to  his  shipwreck  in  1120.  With  the 
rest  of  Normandy  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  kings  of 
France;  but  in  1346  it  was  taken  by  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
land, who  plundered  the  town  and  carried  away  the  inhabi- 
tants. Barfleur  never  recovered  from  this  blow.  The  port 
being  neglected  was  filled  with  sand,  and  is  now  only  sufficient 
for  small  boats  which  draw  little  water.  The  place  has  sunk 
into  insignificance.  The  chief  trade  is  in  fresh  and  salt 
fish,  and  in  the  produce  of  the  neighbouring  lands,  pea3, 
beans,  flax,  linen  yam,  hemp,  and  butter.  The  Dictionnaire 
Universel  de  la  France  (Paris,  1 804)  assigns  to  Barfleur  a 
population  of  893.  We  have  no  authority  of  later  date. 
There  existed  before  the  Revolution  a  convent  of  Augustin 
monks,  founded  for  that  order,  or  given  to  them  by  Philip  IV. 
(le  Bel)  of  France,  in  1286. 

The  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin 
bears  the  name  of  Cape  Barfleur.  It  is  in  49*^  43'  N.  lat, 
1**  16'  W.  long.  All  tnis  coast  is  remarkable  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  fish.  (.Dictionnaire  Universel  de  la  France; 
Expilly.) 

BARGA'GLI,  SCIPICNE,  was  bom  at  Siena,  in  Tus- 
cany, of  a  patrician  family,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  became  distinguished  as  an  elegant  writer, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  academy  of  the  Intronati  of  Siena, 
as  well  as  of  the  Venetian  academy  which  was  instituted 
at  Venice  in  1593.  Bargagli's  principal  works  are,  1. 
/  Trattenimenti^  4to.  Venice,  1587,  which  by  some  is  called 
Bargagli's  novels.  In  imitation  of  Boccaccio*s  Decamerone, 
the  author  supposes  four  ladies  and  five  young  men  to  meet 
at  carnival  time  in  1555,  at  Siena,  while  that  city  was  suf- 
fering all  the  privations  and  dangers  of  a  siege,  and  to  en- 
tertain each  other  by  proposing  and  answering  questions 
concerning  love-matters,  after  which  each  of  the  party  tells 
a  tale.  Bargagli's  tales  are  neither  loose  in  their  meaning 
or  images,  nor  indecent  in  their  language.  The  work  be- 
gins with  a  powerful  description  of  the  horrors  which  the 
people  of  Siena  had  to  encounter  in  1554-5,  while  besieged 
by  the  united  forces  of  Charles  V.  and  of  Cosmo,  Grand 
Duke  of  Florence,  previous  to  the  final  extinction  of  their 
republic.  It  is  a  faithful  historical  account,  and  is  calculated 
to  excite  the  most  intense  interest  2.  Dell*  Imprese,  4to. 
Venice,  1594.  This  is  a  work  of  considerable  erudition 
concerning  the  origin  and  symbolic  language  of  devices 
and  mottoes  which  were  assumed  in  the  ages  of  chivalry  by 
knights  at  tournaments  or  on  setting  off  on  some  expedi- 
tion, many  of  which  became  perpetuated  in  the  escutcheons 
and  armorial  bearing  of  noble  families,  while  others  were 
assumed  by  academies  and  other  societies.  This  book  is 
considered  as  one  of  the  best  on  the  subject.  Bargagli 
dedicated  it  to  the  Emperor  Rudolf  II.,  by  whom  he  was 
made  Count  Palatine,  with  the  privilege  of  adding  the 
double-headed  eagle  to  his  coat  of  arms.  The  third  work 
pf  Bargagli  is  II  Turamino  owero  del  Parlare  e  dello 


Scriver  Sanese^  4to.  Siena,  1602,  a  diabgue  on  the  vanous 
dialects  of  Tuscany,  and  especially  on  that  of  Siena,  ex- 
plaining the  principal  differences  of  spelling  and  pronun- 
ciation Iietween  that  and  the  Florentine  dialect,  as  well  a^ 
the  difference  in  certain  words  used  by  each  to  sifrnify  the 
same  objects.  The  Turamino  gives  a  list  of  old  Siene>c 
writers,  especially  poets,  beginning  from  the  thirteenth  ceo- 
tury.  It  is  a  wurk  of  some  interest  to  philologists  and 
Italian  scholars.  Bargagli  wrote  other  minor  works  bulb 
in  prose  and  verse.    He  died  in  1612. 

His  brother  Girolamo,  who  was  a  professor  of  law,  and 
afterwards  a  counsellor  of  some  note  in  his  native  city,  vm 
likewise  an  author.  He  wrote  a  book  called  Diahgo  dei 
Giuochi  che  nelle  Vegghie  Sanesi  si  usano  di  fare,  6yo. 
Venice,  1575,  which  is  an  explanation  of  the  numerous  social 
games  which  used  to  be  and  are  still  occasionally  played  in 
Italy  among  friendly  parties  assembled  to  pass  together  the 
winter  evenings,  and  in  which  there  is  often  a  considerable 
display  of  wit  and  ingenuity,  of  quickness  of  repartee,  and 
shrewdness  in  guessing.  The  autnor  justly  condemns  those 
licentious  equivocations  or  indecent  allusions  which  are  at 
times  resorted  to  in  these  games.  This  book  has  been  by 
some  erroneously  attributed  to  Scipione  Bargagli.  (Maz- 
zuchelli, Scrittori  d  Italia,) 

BARGAIN.  This  word  is  immediately  derived  into  the 
English  language  from  the  French  Barguigner ;  and  per- 
haps ultimately  from  the  Italian  Bargagnare,  Its  etytoo- 
logy  is  quite  uncertain,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  frequently 
used  in  the  middle  ages  to  signify  the  arrangement  of  tbe 
terms  of  a  contract  of  purchase.  (See  Ducange,  Glossar.  ad 
verbum  Barcaniare.)  In  this  sense  it  is  commonly  used  in 
English  law ;  and  when  a  bargain  and  sale  of  goods  is 
mentioned,  the  bargain  denotes  the  arrangement  of  the 
terms  upon  which  one  sells  and  another  buys ;  and  the  sale 
expresses  the  completion  of  the  contract  so  as  to  pass  the 
property  from  the  seller  to  the  buyer.  In  such  cases  the 
seller  is  called  the  bargainor,  and  the  buyer  is  termed  the 
bargainee.  The  two  parts  of  the  transaction  taken  together 
constitute  the  whole  contract  of  buying  and  selling  personal 
goods  so  as  effectually  to  change  the  property.  In  onler, 
however,  to  give  validity  to  this  contract,  it  is  essential  tba' 
there  should  be  a  consideration  given  or  promised  by  ik 
bargainee  to  the  bargainor.  Thus  if  a  man  verbally  agre« 
to  sell  me  a  horse,  and  I  neither  pay  him  nor  promise  hiiD 
any  thing  for  it,  this  is  what  the  English  law,  following  tlie 
civil  law,  calls  nudum  pactum,  a  naked  bargain,  and  not  a 
sale,  and,  being  wholly  void,  will  not  pass  tbe  property  in 
the  horse  to  roc. 

The  term  Bargain  and  Sale  is  now  much  more  penerally 
used  in  a  more  limited  sense  to  denote  a  kind  of  conveyance 
of  real  property,  which  derives  its  effect  from  the  statute 
27  H.  VIII.  c.  10,  commonly  called  the  Statute  of  Usts. 
For  nearly  two  centuries  before  that  statute,  it  was  the 
custom  throughout  England  to  convey  lands  to  uses :  that 
is  to  say,  the  legal  possession  of  them  was  vested  in  one 
person,  while  the  use  or  beneficial  interest  was  enjoy e<l  by 
another,  who  was  called  the  cestuique  use.  This  practice 
is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  the  monastic 
societies,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  statutes  of  mort- 
main, which,  while  they  prohibited  a  direct  conveyaoce  to 
those  corporations,  did  not  in  terms  extend  to  alienationi 
to  third  persons  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  religious  houses 
This  defect  was  afterwards  remedied  by  the  statute  15 
Ric.  II.  c.  5,  which  rendered  uses  subject  to  the  penalties 
imposed  by  the  statutes  of  mortmain.  But  the  practice  of 
conveying  land  to  uses  was  found  to  be  attended  with  » 
much  convenience,  that  it  still  continued  with  re««pect  to 
estates  of  private  individuals.  The  courts  of  common  la*. 
indeed,  refused  to  acknowledge  any  other  title  than  that  ot 
the  person  who  was  actually  in  possession  of  tbe  land.  Bat 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  upon  the  ground  that  the  1<^1 
tenants  were  bound  in  conscience  to  perform  tlie  trusts  m 
which  the  land  was  vested  in  them,  used  to  interfere  to  com- 
pel them  to  account  for  the  profits  of  the  land  to  the  cestmqnf 
use,  and  to  dispose  of  it  according  to  his  directions.        , 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Courts  of  Equity 
over  trusts,  which  has  since  assumed  so  extensive  and  coni- 
plicated  a  shape.  The  interest  in  the  use,  being  a  creatioD 
of  Courts  of  Equity,  was  of  course  subject  to  the  mo(]it|- 
cations  imposed  by  those  courts.  Hence,  they  permitteu 
uses  to  pass  by  the  will  of  cestuique  use  at  a  time  wbc" 
land  itself  was  not  devisable  except  by  particular  custoin. 
Again,  uses  were  not  subject  to  aids,  reliefs,  wwdsbip.  »ar- 
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ria^e,  escheati  or  any  other  feudal  incident,  nor  liable 
fur  ihe  debts  of  cntuique  use. 

The  Qse  bein^,  in  contemplation  of  equitr,  tbua  separated 
from  the  possession  of  the  land,  it  followed  that  the  alien- 
ation of  the  one  might  be  made  without  parting  with  the 
other.    Thus,  if  a  person,  possessed  of  an  Estate  in  fee- 
simple,  made  a  bargain  with  another  that  the  estate  should 
be  bis,  but  retained  possession  of  the  property,  the  Court  of 
Chancery  (provided  the  bargain  was  grounded  upon  a  suffi- 
cient consideration)  looked  upon  the  bargainer  as  holding  the 
Cbtat^  to  the  use  of  the  person  from  whom  the  consideration 
proceeded,  and  who  was,  according  to  the  dictates  of  good  con- 
science, to  be  treated  as  the  real  owner  of  the  estate.  Equity, 
however,  following  the  rule  of  the  civil  law,  not  to  enforce  a 
nudum  pactum^  refused  to  compel  the  performance  of  any 
a{rreements  except  such  as  were  founded  either  on  good  or 
valuable  consideration.  These  two  classes  of  contracts  gave 
ri^e  to  two  new  kinds  of  conveyance,  which,  though  dis- 
regarded by  the  courts  of  common  law,  became  operative 
ill  equity.    The  first,  namely  a  conveyance  on  a  good  con- 
!>i(Ieration,  was  where  the  owner  of  the  estate,  in  considera- 
tion of  an  intended  marriage,  or  of  the  love  which  he  bore 
hii  actual  wife,  child,  or  other  blood  relation,  agreed  by 
deed  to  hold  the  estate  for  the  use  of  such  wife,  child,  or 
biood  relation.     This  was  called  a  covenant  to  stand  seised, 
from  the  word  'seisin,'   which  in    English  law  signifies 
possession  of  a  freehold  estate.    The  other  was  where  the 
contract  was  founded  on  a  vcUuable  consideration  ;  namely, 
one  consisting  of  money  or  money's  worth  (as  rent,  or  ser- 
vices incident  to  feudal  tenure),  and  was  called  a  bargain 
and  sale.    It  was  originally  a  mere  contract  for  sale ;  but  in 
process  of  time  it  became  a  mode  of  settlement  of  land,  in 
which'  case  the  courts  of  equity  did  not  inquire  into  the 
amount  of  the  consideration,   provided  it  were  valuable 
according  to  the  technical  meaning  of  the  term. 

In  process  of  time,  the  inconvenience  of  separating  the 
real  from  the  ostensible  ownership  of  the  land  was  found  to 
counterbalance  any  advantages  that  might  have  been  acci- 
dentally derived  from  the  system.    The  departure  from  the 
principles  of  the  common  law  of  England,  in  permitting 
secret  alienations  to  have  the  same  effect  as  the  open  and  no- 
torious conveyances  of  former  times,  opened  a  wide  door  to 
^^\id.  The  feudal  lords,  in  particular,  suffered  by  the  system 
of  uses  to  such  an  extent,  that  several  legislative  enactments 
vere  from  time  to  time  introduced  in  order  to  remedy  the 
evil.  [Sec  Usss  1  At  length  the  legislature,  in  the  27th  vear 
of  the  reign  of  H^en.VIIL,  by  a  bold  enactment  abolishea  the 
distinction  between  ownership  of  the  land  and  ownership  of 
the  use,  by  transferring  uses  into  possession,  that  is  to  say, 
by  giving  to  the  person  who  had  formerly  only  an  interest 
ill  the  use,  a  perfect,  indefeasible,  legal  estate  in  the  land. 
So  that  where  a  person  before  the  statute  (having  a  freehold 
estate  in  lands)  had  agreed,  fur  good  or  valuable  considera- 
tion, that  the  use  of  such  lands  should  belong  to  another,  the 
statute  divested  the  bargainer  of  all  interest  in  the  land,  and 
conferred  upon  the  person  with  whom  the  contract  was 
aiade  (or,  in  legal  language,  the  bargainee),  the  same  estate 
in  the  land  that  ho  formerly  had  in  the  use.    But  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  if  the  bargainer  had  an  estate  less  than 
freehold  in  the  land  (as  an  estate  for  a  term  of  years),  the 
statute,  which  provides  only  for  cases  where  persons  are 
f^sed  to  the  use  of  others,  was  held  not  to  apply.  Therefore, 
in  that  case  the  bargainee  was  left  to  his  remedy  in  equity 
as  before.      But  in  conveyances  of  freehold  estates,  the 
statute  gives  such  a  title  to  the  bargainee  as  he  can  enforce 
in  a  court  of  law  without  having  recurrence  to  equity. 
The  operation  of  the  conveyance  has  been  well  described  to 
he  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  bargain  first  vests  the  use,  and 
then  the  statute  vests  the  possession  in  the  bargainee.    The 
words  of  the  statute  extena  to  every  species  of  real  property 
(except  copyhold  estates),  whether  corporeal  or  incorporoal, 
whether  in  possession,  reversion,  or  remainder.    Therefore, 
all  such  property  (if  actually  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
creation  of  the  use)  may  be  the  subject  of  conveyance  b^ 
bargain  and  sale.    (Sanders  On  Uses  and  Trusts,  voL  l 
P- 1 07 ;  and  vol.  ii.  p.  5 1 .) 

The  legislature  having  thus  given  a  legal  effect  to  this 
equitable  mode  of  transfer  of  property,  proceeded  in  the  same 
!>ession  to  pro\ide  against  its  being  turned  into  an  instru- 
ment of  fk'aud.  The  secret  nature  of  uses  had  been  men- 
tioned in  the  preamble  of  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10,  as  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  their  abolition.  To  prevent  the  same 
objection  from  arising  to  the  conveyance  by  bargain  and 


sale  under  the  statute,  the  statute  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  16,  pro- 
vided that  no  bargain  and  sale  should  operate  to  pass  sLn 
estate  of  freehold,  unless  made  by  writing  indented, 
sealed,  and  enrolled  in  one  of  the  king's  courts  of  record 
at  Westminster,  or  with  the  custos  rotulorum,  and  tt^o 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county 
or  counties  where  the  lands  bargained  and  sold  lay,  or  two 
of  them  at  the  least,  whereof  the  clerk  of  the  peace  was 
to  be  one :  the  enrolment  to  be  made  within  six  months 
after  the  date  of  the  writing,  "the  act  contains  an  excep- 
tion of  lands  lying  within  cities,  boroughs,  or  towns  cor- 
porate, where  the  mayors  or  other  officers  have  authority,  or 
have  lawfully  used  to  enrol  any  evidences,  deeds,  or  other 
writings.  A  bargain  and  sale,  therefore,  of  such  lands, 
operates  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  from  the  date  of  the 
conveyance.  The  writing  required  by  this  statute  must  bo 
a  deed ;  t.  e.,  must  be  delivered  as  well  as  sealed,  as  the 
requisition  that  it  be  indented  implies ;  for  the  indented 
edge  of  the  parchment  is  a  symbol  of  a  duplicate  of  the 
writing  being  in  the  hands  of  another  contracting  party. 
(Burton  on  Beat  Property,  p.  140 ;    and  see  Di^kd,  Isr- 

OBNTURR.) 

The  enrolment  of  a  bargain  and  sale  is  a  copy  of  th(? 
deed  upon  parchment  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  court : 
and  as  the  statute  requires  this  to  be  made  within  six 
months,  without  saying  calendar  nioifths,  it  is  understood, 
according  to  a  well  known  rule  of  law,  to  mean  lunar 
months,  consisting  each  of  twenty-eight  days.  But  a  re- 
cent statute  for  the  abolition  of  fines  and  recoveries  (3  and  4 
Wm.  IV.  cap.  74)  provides  (s.  41)  that  bargains  and  sales 
made  in  pursuance  of  that  act  shall  be  good  if  enrolled 
within  six  calendar  months.  The  deed  may  be  enrolled 
upon  proof  of  its  due  execution,  without  the  concurrence  of 
tne  bargainer. 

As  the  statute  of  enrolments  obstructs  the  operation  of 
the  conveyance  until  it  be  enrolled,  freouent  questions  have 
arisen  in  our  courts  as  to  the  legal  rignts  of  the  bargainee 
in  the  interval  between  the  execution  of  the  deed  and  the 
enrolment.  For  most  purposes  the  enrolment  has  a  retro- 
spective relation  to  the  delivery  of  the  deed,  so  as  to  give  it 
the  same  effect  as  if  the  enrolment  were  immediate.  I^ut 
it  has  been  held  that,  although  the  bargainee  of  a  reversion 
is  entitled  to  the  rent  incurred  between  the  delivery  and 
the  enrolment,  yet  if  the  tenant  pay  the  rent  to  the  bar- 
gainer, the  payment  is  lawful,  and  the  bargainer  is  not 
compellable  at  law  to  account  for  it.  Again,  it  seems  that, 
if  a  bargainee  before  enrolment  convey  the  estate  by  bar- 
gain and  sale  to  another  person,  and  then  enrol  the  first 
deed,  the  second  deed  is  void,  though  it  be  afterwards  en- 
rolled. So  a  lease  made  by  a  bargainee  before  enrolment  is 
not  valid.  Upon  this  part  of  the  subject  see  Sanders  on 
Uses  and  Trusts,  vol.  ii.  p.  66.  The  74th  section  of  tlie 
3rd  and  4  th  Wm.  IV.  cap.  74,  provides  that  every  deed  to 
be  enrolled  under  that  act  shall  take  effect  as  if  enrolment 
had  not  been  required,  but  shall  be  void  against  a  purchaser 
for  valuable  consideration  claiming  under  a  deed  subse- 
quent in  date  but  enrolled  before  the  other. 

Enrolments  of  bargains  and  sales  of  freehold  land  being 
considered  as  deeds  of  i^ord  have  been  deemed  so  far 
worthy  to  be  assimilated  in  their  nature  to  records  as  to 
render  a  copy  of  an  enrolment  admissible,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, as  evidence  in  a  court  of  law,  without  any  actual 
proof  of  its  execution.  This  cannot  be  the  case  with 
any  other  kind  of  deed,  except  where  the  original  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  adverse  party,  who  refuses,  after  notice 
given,  to  produce  it.  But  statute  10  Anne,  c.  18,  s.  3,  in 
conformity  (as  it  is  said)  with  former  usage,  has  given  to 
enrolments  of  deeds  of  bargain  and  sale  the  same  privilege 
with  other  records,  by  making  copies  of  them  of  the  same 
force,  when  produced  in  evidence,  as  the  originals.  Such 
copies  must  be  examined  with  the  enrolments  and  signed 
by  the  proper  officer  (whence  they  are  called  office  copies), 
and  must  be  proved  upon  oath  to  be  true  copies  so  examined 
and  signed. 

Some  time  after  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Enrolments 
a  method  of  evading  the  object  of  it  was  discovered.  The 
statute,  in  terms,  only  extends  to  conveyances  of  estates  of 
freehold  or  inheritance.  Therefore  if  a  person,  being  him- 
self possessed  of  an  estate  of  freehold  (for  otherwise,  as  we 
have  mentioned  above,  the  Statute  of  U  ses  itself  did  not 
apply),  carved  an  interest  for  a  term  of  years  out  of  such 
estote  by  deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  such  deed  did  not  r^ 
quire  enrolment.    And  the  Statute  of  XJsos  conferring  upoa 
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auch  bargiiinee  for  years  the  legal  poaaeBsion  of  tbe  land* 
he  was  in  a  condition  to  receive  from  the  bargainer  a  re* 
lease  of  the  freehold  reversion :  for  a  release  is  a  relinquish- 
ment of  right,  and  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law  can 
only  be  made  to  a  person  who  has  already  some  interest  in 
the  land,  which  enables  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  right 
relinquished.    [See  Rslbass,  Rbvbrsion.] 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  conveyance  by  lease  and  re- 
lease, which,  from  its  convenience  in  effecting  a  transfer  of 
the  legal  freehold  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  without 
any  additional  ceremonies,  has,  in  modem  times,  nearly 
superseded  every  other  mode  of  alienation  of  freehold  pro- 
perty. The  modem  conveyance  by  lease  and  release  is 
therefore  a  transaction  compounded  of  a  bargain  and  sale 
and  a  release  at  common  law,  in  which  two  deeds  are  re- 
quired. The  first,  which  is  generally  a  lease  by  bargain  and 
sale  for  one  year  for  a  nominal  consideration,  by  force  of  the 
Statute  of  uses,  gives  the  actual  legal  possession  of  the 
land,  without  a  formal  entry,  to  the  bargainee.  Tbe  second, 
which  generally  bears  date  the  day  after  the  date  of  the 
lease,  is  a  deed  of  release  of  the  freehold  and  inheritance  of 
the  land  to  the  party  who  has  already  obtained  possession  by 
virtue  of  the  lease  for  a  year.  (For  a  further  account  of 
this  mode  of  conveyance,  see  Lease  and  Relbasb.) 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  tbat  as  before  the  Statute 
of  Uses  it  was  a  rule  of  law  that  a  corporation  could  not  be 
seised  to  a  use,  so  since  that  statute  no  corporation  (even 
though  otherwise  not  disabled  in  law  from  alienation)  can 
convey  by  bargain  and  sale.  Therefore  such  a  corporation, 
in  order  to  convey  by  lease  and  release,  must  make  a  lease 
operating  at  the  common  law;  in  which  case  an  actual 
entry  upon  the  land  by  the  lessee  and  payment  of  rent  must 
be  made  before  the  lessee  has  such  a  possession  as  to  enable 
him  to  take  a  release  of  the  reversion. 

The  operative  words  of  transfer  commonly  used  in  a  deed 
of  bargain  and  sale  are  '  bargain  and  sell ;'  but  it  seems  that 
if  a  man,  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  by  deed  indented, 
covenant  to  stand  seised  to  the  use  of  another,  or  give  and 
enfeoff,  or  alien,  grant,  and  demise  to  him,  such  deed,  if 
properly  enrolled,  will  operate  as  a  bargain  and  sale.  (San- 
ders, Uses  and  Trusts,  vol.  ii.  p.  49.) 

A  bargain  and  sale,  as  well  as  a  lease  and  release,  is  said 
to  be  a  harmless  conveyance,  t.  e.  if  a  person  by  either  of 
these  modes  of  conveyance  professes  to  grant  a  larger  in- 
terest than  he  actually  possesses  in  the  land  (as  where  a 
tenant  for  life  attempts  to  convey  the  fee),  the  conveyance 
operates  only  to  pass  such  interest  as  the  grantor  could  law- 
fully convey.  But  if  such  tenant  for  life  were  to  attempt 
ftn  alienation  by  a  more  violent  mode  of  conveyance  (as  by 
feoffment),  a  forfeiture  of  the  life  estate  would  ensue,  and 
the  person  next  in  remainder  or  reversion  would  be  entitled 
to  take  advantage  of  such  forfeiture  by  an  immediate  entry 
upon  the  lands. 

By  the  Stamp  Act  (55  Geo.  III.  c.  184),  in  order  that 
a  bargain  and  sale,  as  consisting  of  one  deed,  may  not 
pay  a  lower  duty  than  a  conveyance  by  lease  and  release, 
which  consists  of  two,  the  additional  duty  which,  if  the 
conveyance  had  been  by  lease  and  release,  would  have 
been  incurred  by  the  lease,  is  accumulated  upon  the  deed 
of  bargain  and  sale.  The  Statutes  of  Uses  and  Enrolments 
are  both  comprised  in  the  Irish  Act  (10  Car.  I.  sess.  2»  c.  1), 
but  there  is  no  Irish  statute  relating  to  copies  of  enrolments. 

BARGE  (Zoology),  the  French  name  for  some  of  the 
God  wits,  genus  Limosa  of  Brisson.     [See  Gk)owiT.] 

BARGE-COURSE,  a  term  applied  to  that  part  of  tbe 
tiling  of  a  roof  which  projects  over  the  gable  end  of  a 
building :  the  under  part  of  the  barge-course,  immediately 
over  the  external  wall  of  the  gable,  is  stuccoed.  To  protect 
this  stucco  from  the  weather,  two  boards,  called  barge- 
boards,  following  the  inclination  of  the  roof,  are  often 
attached  to  the  gables  of  old  English  houses,  fixed  near  the 
extremity  of  the  barge-course,  and  carved  in  the  richest 
manner  in  the  Gothic  style.  In  small  modem  buildings 
erected  in  the  form  of  cottages  the  barge-board  is  sometimes 
used,  but  it  is  generally  meagre  in  appearance,  and  does 
not  usually  possess  the  utility  of  the  old  barge-board.  These 
barge-boards  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics of  domestic  (Sothio  architecture.  Numerous  fine 
examples  of  these  barge-boards  .may  be  seen  at  Coventry. 
(See  Pugin*8  Ornamental  Oables,  in  which  the  rich  designs 
of  many  of  these  carved  boards  are  admirablj  drawn.) 

The  word  Barge  is  possibly  a  corruption  of  bash,  which  is 
used  provindally  lo  express  beating  in,  beating  on,  and 


beating  down.  The  barge-board  is  placed  at  the  gable  enth 
of  buildings  to  protect  the  barge-course  from  the  rain,whidi 
would  otherwise  beat  in  upon  it.  The  barge<o\ine  may 
therefore  possibly  be  a  corruption  of  6a#A-boud.  Bash  may 
also  be  a  ccvruption  from  the  Saxon  bejceaban,  to  beshade, 
to  cover, 

BA'RI.  TERRA'  DI,  one  of  the  flileen  provinces  of 
the  continental  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  .Two  Sicilies. 
It  extends  about  eigh^  miles  along  die  coast  of  tbe 
Adriatic  from  the  river  Ofanto,  the  antient  Aufidus,  which 
divides  it  from  the  province  of  Capitanata,  to  within  five 
miles  north-west  of  Ostuni,  which  is  the  first  town  of  the 
Terra  d'Otranto  on  that  side.    Inland  the  province  of  Bah 
extends  about  thirty-five  miles  as  far  as  the  range  of  high 
hills,  which,  detaching  itself  firom  the  central  ridge  of  the 
Apennines,  near  Venosa,  runs  in  an  easterly  direction  to- 
wards the  Adriatic,  dividing  the  waters  that  flow  into  that 
sea  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.   Tb» 
range  divides  the  province  of  Ban  from  that  of  Basili- 
cata.    Altamura,  the  last  town  of  Ban  on  that  side,  is 
at  the  foot  of  the  range.    It  is  one  of  the  most  populous 
provinces  of  the  kingdom;    and  that  strip  of  it  which 
extends  along  the  sea-coast,  and  about  ten  miles  inland, 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best-cultivated  countries 
in  Italy.    It  is  studded  with  a  number  of  towns  at  a  kw 
miles  distance  from  each  other,  such  as  Barletta,  Trani, 
Bisceglia,  Molfetta,  Giovenazzo,  Bari,    Mola,  PoligiiaDo. 
Monopoli,  Fasano ;  and  inland,  but  still  withm  a  few  miles 
of  the  coast,  Andria,  Ruvo,  Noja,  Bitonto,  Bitetto,  Con\er- 
sano,  &c.    Several  of  these  towns  have  from  12,000  t.* 
18,000  inhabitants,  and  the  rest  from  4000  to  8000:  the 
whole  population  of  the  province  is  about  420,000.    The  iu- 
terior  of  the  country  is  much  less  populous  than  the  mari- 
time districts,  vast  tracts  of  it  heiag  left  for  pasture  orWiii^ 
overgrown  with  woods.    This  part  is  covered  with  calcarei'Ui 
hills ;  the  valleys  are  susceptible  of  good  cultivation.    Both 
the  Terra  di  Bari  and  the  Terra  d'Otranto  are  called  by  tlit 
natives  Puglia  pietrosa,    *  stony  Puglia,*  in  opposition  W 
Capitanata,  which  is  called  Puglia  ptana,  *liat  Puglia.' 
The  province  of  Bari  has  no  rivers  except  the  O&nto, « Lioli 
flows  along  its  north-western  border ;  but  abundant  sprtug^ 
are  found  at  little  depth  underground,  and  supply  vatef 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.    The  principal  productions 
of  the  country   are  oil,  corn,    wine,  silk,  soda,   and  an 
abundance  of  fruit.     Oil  and  com  are  the  chief  article^ 
of  expoit.    The  towns  on  the  coast,  especiaUv  Barleiu 
and  Bari,  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Trieste,  Venue 
the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  the  Ionian  Islands,  &g.    Thure  an 
some  manufactures  of  linen  at  Molfetta,  and  ship-building 
is  carried  on  in  all  the  maritime  towns.    The  harbours 
fifre  only  fit  for  very  small  vessels.    The  climate,  though 
very  hot,  is  generally  healthy,  expect  in  some  spots  wbew 
the  water  from  the  heavy  rains  is  allowed  to  accumuldU 
and  stagnate.    A  good  carriage-road  runs  along  the  coa^t 
from  Barletta  to  Mola,  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  and  tlii 
tract  of  country,  called  La  Marina  di  Ban,  is  much  boasted 
of  by  the  inhabitai\ts  for  its  fertile  appearance  and  high 
state  of  cultivation.    Another  and  a  more  inland  Une  uf 
road  runs  parallel  to  the  first,  passing  through  Andrifi, 
Ruvo,  Bitonto,  &c.     The  province  of  Bari  is  admint^- 
tered  by  an  intendente,  or  civil  governor,  who  resides  at 
Bari,  but  the  civil  and  criminal  courts  of  judicature  an; 
established  at  Trani.    The  province  is  divided  into  thrw 
districts — Bari,  Barletta,  and  Altamura ;  and  tbe  whole  a 
subdivided  into  thirty -seven  giudicatore  tT^feriori,  having 
each  a  magistrate  or  inferior  judge. 

BARIt  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  is  situated  on  a  slip 
of  land  which  projects  into  the  sea,  and  is  140  miles  E.  bv  N. 
of  Naples,  in  4 1  °  8'  N.  lat.,  and  1 6°  55'  E.  long.  It  wai  called 
Barium  (Baptov,  Strabo)  under  the  Romans,  and  was  one  of 
the  towns  of  Apulia.  At  one  epoch  it  was  probably  a  Grv'tk 
colony,  though  nothing  appears  to  be  known  as  toitsorigiQ* 


Greek  com  of  Bariom. 
[Britbh  Museum.    Copper.  Actualize.  WdghtSl  |nu»«-l 

It  is  mentioned  by  Horace  in  his  joumoy  to  BcoQchisium,  ^ 
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a  place  abounding  in  fish.    After  the  fall  of  ihe  Weatarn 
Empire,  Bari  was  for  a  time  under  the  Greek  emperors, 
and  afterwards  under  the  Langobard  Dukes  of  Benevento. 
In  the  ninth  century  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the 
Saracens,  who  were  called  into  Apulia  by  Ratchis,  Duke 
of  Benevento,  to  assist  him  against  the  rival  Count  of 
Salerno.    The  Emperor  Louis  took  it  from  the  Saracens 
m  870,  but  a  few  years  after  the  Greeks  obtained  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  Bari  became  the  residence  of  the  Greek 
Catapan  or  governor  of  Apulia.    In  1070  it  was  taken  by 
tk  Normans  after  a  long  siege,  was  re-taken  by  the  Em- 
peror Lothariua  in  1137,  and  again  conquered  a  few  years 
alter  by  Roger,  King  of  SicUy.    The  most  remarkable 
bflilding  in  Bah  is  the  church  and  priory  of  St.  Nicholas, 
which  were  built  in  1 098,  and  richly  endowed  by  Roger, 
Duke  of  Apulia.    The  chmvh  is  a  lar^  and  venerable 
Gothic  structure.    The  arches  which  divide  the  aisles  are 
supported  by  double  pillars  of  granite.    Among  the  monu- 
ments is  a  splendid  mausoleum  of  Bona  Sforza,  Dowager 
Queen  of  Poland  and  Duchess  of  Bari,  who  died  here  in 
1557.    There  is  also  the  tomb  of  Roberto  di  Bari,  protho- 
notary  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  who  passed  the  sentence 
of  death  on  the  unfortunate  Corradino.     The  Castle  of 
Bari  is  a  large  and  old  structure.    The  town  itself  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  is  old- looking,  and  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  winding ;  like  all  the  rest  of  Apulian  towns,  it 
has  neither  sewers  nor  conduits.    It  contains  19,000  inha- 
bitants, and  has  an  appearance  of  bustle  and  opulence.    A 
manufacture  peculiar  to  this  place  is  that  of  the  arqua  MiO' 
matiea^  a  sort  of  fine  cordial  made  of  aromatic  herbs  and 
spices,  which  is  generally  drunk  after  coffee,  and  is  much 
in  request  all  over  the  kingdom.    The  monks  have  been 
lon^  in  the  habit  of  preparing  it.    The  port  of  Bari  is 
formed  by  two  moles  which  give  it  security  against  the 
winds  from  the  sea ;  and  though  it  is  nearly  filled  up  with 
sand,  it  is  still  the  most  frequented  of  any  in  the  province 
next  to  that  of  Barletta.    Bari  has  a  lyceum  or  royal  col- 
le;;e,  one  of  the  five  that  exist  in  the  continental  part  of  the 
kin|rdom,  and  which  confer  masters'  and  bachelors  degrees 
or  licences  as  they  are  called,,  but  not  the  doctorat  laurea, 
which  is  a  privilege  of  the  University  of  Naples  only.    A 
certain  number  of  students  are  boarded  and  lodged  for  about 
ei^ht  ducats  a  month  (1/.  7«.  sterling),  instruction  included. 
(Keppel  Craven's  Tnur  through  the  Provinceg  of  the  King- 
dom of  Naples  ;  Sevristori,  Saggio  StcUistico  dell  *  //a/io,  ^c. ) 
BARFDIUS,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  the  order  Cole- 
opiera,  and  fomily  Curculiomdce,    These  are  cylindrical 
little  beetles  which  feed  upon  aquatic  plants.     They  are 
fienerally  of  a  black  colour,  and  more  or  less  covered  with 
a  whitish  down. 

B.'IRILLA  (Spanish,  Barilla;  German,  Soda,  Barilla ; 
French,  Sonde,  Barille ;  Dutch,  Soda ;  Italian,  Barriglia  ; 
Portugese,  S^da,  Barrilha ;  Russian,  Socianka),  Bai'jlla 
IS  the  oomme  rcial  name  given  to  the  impure  carbonate'  of 
ftoda  imported  into  this  country,  principally  frohi  Spain,  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  Sicily.  The  best  is  brought  from 
Alicante,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  place  it  is  prepared 
from  two  plants,  the  eaUola  eativoj  or  barilla,  whence  the 
name  of  the  preparation,  and  the  Salter.  These  plants  are 
^'^ry  extensively  cultivated  in  Valencia  and  Murcia,  and 
the  produce  is  annually  exported  from  Alicante  to  the 
i^mount  of  90,000  cwt.  By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  this 
quantity  finds  a  market  in  this  kingdom.  The  plants  are 
faised  from  seed  which  is  sown  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and 
they  are  usually  in  a  fit  state  to  be  gathered  4n  the  month 
of  September  following.  THey  are  then  plucked  up  by  the 
^^%  and  after  they  have  been  allowed  to  become  heated  by 
^ing  thrown  together  in  heaps,  are  dried  in  the  sun  by 
the  same  methoa  as  is  used  in  England  for  making  meadow- 
^^y.  In  October  the  plants  are  burned.  For  this  purpose, 
hemispherical  holes  are  made  in  the  earth  capable  of  con- 
tftinin^  about  a  ton  and  a-halfof  soda;  two  iron  bars  are 
l^td  across  each  of  these  cavities,  and  the  dried  plants, 
Jjaixed  with  straw  and  reeds,  are  placed  upon  these  supports, 
^he  whole  is  then  set  on  fire,  when  the  soda  whicn  the 
plants  contain  is  fused  and  flows  into  the  cavity  beneath 
^n  the  form  of  a  red-hot  fluid.  This  burning  is  continued 
V  the  constant  heaping  on  of  plants  until  the  pit  is  filled, 
when  the  alkali  is  covered  over  with  earth  and  left  to  cool 
Penally,  during  ten  or  twelve  days.-  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  mass  is  found  to  be  of  a  hard  and  spongy  consistence ; 
And  this,  when  broken  into  fragments,  is  ready  for  shipment. 
Barilla  of  the  best  quality  it  of  a  bluish-grey  oolour  ^  Uiai 


which  is  made  from  other  plants*  and  which  is  inferior  ia 
of  a  colour  approaching  to  black,  and  of  greater  speoifio 
gravity  than  barilla  made  from  the  plants  above-named. 

The  commercial  value  of  barilla,  as  applicable  to  the  arts, 
depends  upon  its  purity ;  that  is,  upon  the  quantity  of 
alkali  which  is  contained  in  a  given  weight  of  the  substance. 
This  proportion  is  ascertainable  by  means  of  sulphuric  aoid, 
the  strength  of  which  may  be  known  by  its  specific  gravity. 
It  has  been  found  that  49  parts  by  weight  of  this  acid,  of 
the  specific  gravity  1*8485,  will  neutralize  54  parts  by 
weight  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda.  The  barilla  of  commerce 
is  usually  found  to  contain  from  16  to  24  per  cent  of  its 
weight  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda :  occasionally  some  is  met 
with  which  contains  as  much  as  30  per  cent  In  its  crude 
state  the  alkali  of  barilla  is  combined  with  carbonic  acid. 
The  substance  hkewise  contains  common  salt  (chloride  of 
sodium>,  besides  several  other  ibreign  ingredients.  - 

The  largest  consumption  of  barilla  takes  place  in  the 
making  of  soap  and  glass.  When  employed  for  soap- 
making,  the  alkali  is  separated  by  solution  in  water,  and 
then  is  rendered  caustic  by  the  addition  of  lime,  which 
removes  the  carbonic  acid.  This  part  of  the  process  is 
necessary,  because  alkalies  will  not  combine  with  oleaginous 
matter  to  form  soap,  unless  they  are  in  a  state  of  causticity. 
For  making  glass,  the  alkali  which  barilla  contains  is  used 
in  the  fbrm  of  a  carbonate ;  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off 
by  heat  during  the  progress  of  the  manufacture.  It  is  only 
in  making  some  of  the  commoner  kinds  of  glass  that  barilla 
is  used  in  its  crude  form.  For  the  composition  of  plate- 
glass,  soda  in  a  state  of  considerable  purity  is  required; 
and,  consequently,  when  barilla  is  employed,  all  the  mso- 
luble  impurities  and  foreign  substances  are  first  separated 
by  careful  lixiviation.  For  common  green  glass,  kelp  is 
generally  used,  which  is  inferior  to  barilla,  as  it  contains  a 
larger  proportion  of  neutral  salts  and  carbonaceous  matter, 
and  rarely  contains  beyond  6  or  8  per  cent  of  its  weight  of 
pure  alkali. 

The  consumption  of  barilla  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on 
an  average  of  the  last  five  years,  has  been  252,020  cwt 
annually.  Until  1822,  it  was  subject  to  a  duty  on  impor- 
tation of  11*.  Ad,  per  cwt,  which  rate  was  then  reduced  to 
8«.  6{f. ;  in  1 83 1  it  was  further  reduced  to  2a,ja&t  cwt. ;  and 
at  this  rate  it  now  stands  in  our  tariff.  Tne  quantities 
imported,  during  the  years  1832  and  1833,  were  brought 
from  the  following  countries : — 

1839.  1838. 

Spain  and  the  Balearic  Islands     1 32.567  cwt    74,537  cwf, 
Canary  Islands  .       34,476  111,748 

Italy  and  the  Italian  Islands      .    1 9,590  24,783 

Other  nlaces         ....    1,905  3.422 


Total 


188,538  cwt  214^490  cwt. 


(Parke's  Chemical  Eseaye;  Library  qf  Entertaining 
Knowledges-Vegetable  Suhstances,  vol.  iii.;  Treatise  o« 
the  Manufacture  of  Glass,  in  Lardners  CycUm€edia;  Go* 
vemment  Statistical  Tables.) 

BARIS.  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  the  order  Coleopterct^ 
and  family  CurculionidcB,  The  species  of  this  genus  feed 
upon  the  dead  parts  of  trees.  One  of  the  species,  J9on> 
lignarius,  feeds  upon  the  elm  tree  hoth  in  the  larva  state 
and  that  of  the  perfect  insect.  When  the  little  beetle  is 
about  to  lay  its  eggs,  it  generally  selecto  the  interior  of  a 
hollow  tree  for  that  purpose,  and  bores  a  hole  with  its  short 
snout  in  the  dead  wood,  where  it  is  still  tolerably  sound; 
this  being  accomplished,  it  enters  the  hole,  hinder  part  first, 
deposito  its  eggs,  and  dies:  the  hole  being  only  just  the 
size  of  its  cylindrical  body,  it  thus  forms  a  protection  for 
its  young,  by  stopping  the  hole  so  that  no  other  insect  can 
enter.  It  is  not  known  that  it  ever  attacks  any  other  wood 
but  that  part  where  the  sap  has  ceased  to  flow,  and  eona^ 
quently  the  tree  can  receive  no  injury  fh)m  this  little  weeviU 

BARI'TA  (Zoology),  the  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  a 
genus  of  birds  which  he  places  among  the  shrikes,  but 
which  Vigors  considers  to  belong  to  the  Wftily  escrows. 

The  following  are  the  characters  of  Banta:  bill  hard» 
long,  and  strong,  convex  above,  slightly  hooked  at  th» 
extremity,  near  which  both  mandibles  are  notched :  nostrils 
lateral,  and  longitudinal  near  the  base ;  legs  stout ;  outer 
toe  joined  to  the  middle  one  as  far  as  the  first  joint ;  inner 
toe  entirely  free ;  hind  toe  elongated ;  cla^  strong  and 
curved. 

Bmta  Tibicen,  the  piping  crow,  oomnKm  in  New  Soutb 
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Wales  where  Quay  and  Gnmard  the  able  naturalists 
■tlacl  ed  lo  Frejc  net «  exped  t  od  saw  numbers  of  Ihcm 
oil  the  Blue  Mounta  ns  1  v  d^;  gregariously  m  small  troops, 
will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  Uie  genus 


[BuiUTlbiin.] 

Tho  hird  brought  home  hf  Freycinet  reacted  Frani 
alive ;  and  by   its    good-natured  and  amusing  manni 
becttme  b  great  favourite  while  on  Hhip-board.     It  was 
skilful  mimic,  and  clucked  and  cackled  Uke  a  hen ;  but 
imitation   of  a  young  cock   was   complete.     It  had   been 
trained  to  whistle  aire  at  Port  Jackson,  and  some  of  these 
it   appeared   to    forget,    but    recollected   them   on    being 
prompted. 

There  is  a  specimen  in  the  Zoological  Gardens 
Regent's  Park  which,  when  excited,  whistles  loud  and  clear 
the  first  nates  of  '  Over  the  water  to  Charley.' 

Caley,  on  the  authority  of  the  natives,  says,  that  the  bird 
builds  in  .trees,  the  nest  consisting  of  sticks  lined  with 
grass,  and  generallv  containing  three  youns  ones.  It  is 
said  to  make  a  loua  whistling  uoise.  perched  high  in  llie 
tree?,  in  the  morning,  and  not  to  be  migratory.  The  piping 
erovi  is  rather  less  than  the  nimman  crow.  The  neck 
behind,  and  a  patch  extending  over  the  shouldersand  buck, 
luirclhcr  with  the  bases  of  the  wing-coverts,  are  white,  tinged 
with  bluish.  There  is  some  pure  white  about  the  hose  of 
tlio  tail  and  tail-coverts  ;  the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  deep 
lilack.  The  legs  and  claws  are  dusky,  and  the  bill  is  bluish 
at  the  base  and  black  at  the  extremity.  Vieillot  gives  the 
name  of  Craclicut  lo  this  genus. 

BA'RIUM,  a  peculiar  mcto1,  the  basis  of  the  alkaline 
Dxide  or  earth  harytes.  Davy  first  gained  indii  '* 
decomposition  of  Wytes  in  the  end  of  Octol 
obtained  an  alloy  of  it  with  iron  in  March,  180S.  The 
procBis  of  eleclrifying  mercury,  in  contact  with  the  earth, 
was  puinted  out  to  him  by  MM.  Berzelius  and  Pontin, 
May.  160S;  and  in  the  beginningof  June,  in  the  same  yi 
he  obtained  the  metal.  To  obtain  barium,  a  quantity  of  the 
roineral  substance  called  carbonate  of  harytes  is  made  into 
a  paste  with  water,  aud  placed  on  a  plate  of  platina ;  a 
cavity  is  made  in  tue  paste  to  receive  a  globule  of  mercury ; 
the  mercury  is  rendered  negative,  the  platina  positive,  by 
means  of  a  Voltaic  battery  containing  about  one  hundred 
double  plates.  In  a  short  lime  the  harytes  of  the  corbonate 
is  decomposed,  and  an  amalgam  of  mercury  and  barium 
formed.  This  amalgam  must  ba  heated  in  a  small  bent 
glass  tube,  whidi  contains  no  lead,  and  Blled  with  hydrogen 
gas,  or  the  vapour  of  naphtha;  the  mercury  being  vola- 
tilized, the  barium  remains.  Barium  may  also  be  procured, 
without  the  aid  of  electricity,  by  passing  a  current  of  Ibe 
vapour  of  potassium  over  red-hot  barytes  in  an  iran  tube. 
By  this  a  mixture  of  bsfium  and  oxide  of  potassium  is  ob- 
tained ;  from  this  the  metal  is  to  be  extracted  by  amalga- 
mation  with  mercury,  and  the  amalgam  is  to  bedecompoMd 
b^  heat  in  the  mode  already  deKriM. 


The  properties  of  barium  are,  that  it  TMcmUei  Bilw  ii 
appearance  :  it  is  much  heavier  than  water,  for  it  tinki  eitn 
.Ipburic  acid,  though  surrounded  by  bubbles  ofgu:  i 


By  cxposurs  to  the  air  it  is  slightly  covered  withscnutol 
barytes;  it  fuses  before  it  becomes  red  hot,  and  it  Ibii 
temperature  it  acts  upon  glass,  without  being  VDlitaliMd: 
when  expoied  to  the  air,  and  moderately  beated,  ii  bumi 
withudeep  red  lighL  It  may  be  flattentdalitllcwllial 
it  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  malleable  metah  Baiinni  hu, 
however,  as  yet  been  obtained  only  in  small  qutnlitiet.  and 
consequently  its  nro;>erties  ore  but  imperfectly  knora. 

Oxygen  and  Imritim  eombine  to  form  two  compouadi. 
vii,,  the  protoxide  usually  called  baryttt  or  iar^ft,  and 
the  peroxide  of  barium.  The  first  of  these  oxidei  (biriiel 
occurs  largely  in  nature,  and  was  discovered  inlhe  yeulIM 
by  Scheele ;  its  name  is  derived  from  ^ooic  Ibaryt),  bMiy. 
Barytes  is  mptwith  combined  with  sulpnuric  acid,  fonsine 
heavy  spar  or  caiek,  termed  chemically  sulphste  of  birrles. 
and  with  carbonic  acid,  constituting  the  mineral  Ictnnl 
fCT(Am(e,  or  carbonate  of  harytes ;  it  maybe  proeuiedbjde- 
composing  either  of  these  native  compounds.  The  simpleil  I 
mode,  when  it  is  wanted  free  from  water,  is  to  eoimn  lie 
carbonate  into  nitrate  of  barytes,  and  this  when  ilniDely 
heated  in  an  earthen  crucible  is  decomposed,  and  the  niUv 
Boid  being  expelled,  the  barytes  remaining  hu  tbefollcvini 
properties:— It  is  of  greyish  white  colour;  when  momened 
wiihwater  it  becomes  very  hot,  and  in  a  short  time  (>lliini9 
a  fine  white  powder;  if  more  water  is  added,  it  beconna 
crystalline  and  very  hard  mass.  The  specific  gttviiy  oT 
barytes  is  about  4.D;  it  is  extremely  poisonous,  hii  u 
acrid,  alkaline,  caustk  taste,  and  requires  a  high  tenpen- 
ture  to  fuse  it. 

Barytes,  or  the  protoxide  of  barium,  is  composed  o!.  ac- 
cording to        .         .         .        Benelins.     Tbomson. 
I  equivalent  oxygen  .    .     8  B 

1        do.       barium         6S.G6  63 

eqaivatent    ....  76.66  76 

Barytet  and  toater  combine  and  form  at  least  two  ann- 
pounds:  the  first,  hydrate,  appears  to  be  procured  wbeai 
small  quantity  of  water  is  poured  upon  barytes,  and  durio; 
their  action,  as  has  been  already  stated,  mueb  heal  u 
evolved,  and  the  barytes  becomes  a  white  powder  i  this  pn- 
hably  contains  one  equivalent  of  water.  It  is  fusible  at  i  rrd 
heat,  but  does  not  part  with  its  water  even  whsa  bealetl  U 
whiteness. 

According  to  Davy,  20  parts  of  water  at  60°  dissolte  onf 
part  of  barytes:  the  solution  is  called  barylet iniler.m 
is  frequently  used  as  a  chemical  re-agent,  especially  in  it- 
terraining  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  giseous  rau- 
tures  ;  with  this  harytes  forms  an  insoluble  carbonslc.  and 
both  barytes  and  bairtes  water  speedily  acquire  csrbonii: 
acid  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Barytes  water  acB  Blrontilv 
as  an  alkali,  converting  vegetable  yellows  to  brosn,  m 
redstogreen,  and  saturating  acids.  Water  at  SIT*  diuolia. 
by  Davy's  experiments,  half  iu  weight  of  barytet,  of  ■hi^li 
a  considerable  portion  seporatcs  in  the  state  of  ciy^lib  » 
the  solution  cools ;  these  cryslala  contain  ten  equivali'nl 
of  water. 

Peroxide  of  barium  is  prepared  by  heating  barytes  lol"' 
redness  in  a  platina  crucible,  gradually  adding  to  it  tbM 
one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  chlorate  of  potash ;  this  yicl^i 
oxygen  to  the  barytes,  or  protoxide  of  barium,  which  ihrt 
becomes  peroxide,  but  mixed  with  chloride  of  potss^i^^ 
which  may  be  dissolved  by  cold  water,  while  the  peroxiw 
of  barium  remains  undissolved,  combined  with  nixr:  i' 
may  also  be  prepared  by  passing  oxygen  gas  over  binw 
heated  to  tedness.  It  is  composed  of  two  equivolenU  a 
oxygen  and  one  equivalent  of  barium.  It  is  decomr"^ 
by  acids,  and  is  used  only  in  preparing  the  peroxi''''' 
hydrogen. 

Neither  aiote  nor  hydrogen  unites  with  barium. 

Chlorine  and  barium  oombiua  to  form  one  chloride,  na- 
sistiug  of,  according  to  .  ,     Benelius.       Tbomson. 

1  equivalent  of  chlorine     ,    3S'47  36 

1  do,  barium     .68*66  68 

equivalent        ....  104*13  iOi 

The  best  mode  of  preparing  chloride  of  barium  is  lo  JissoK* 
carbonate  of  barytes  in  muriatic  acid,  evaporate  the  solut'"!' 
BO  as  to  obtain  (trystals,  and  tiieq  to  deowapow  ihotD  ><> 
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red  heat ;  by  this  the  oxy^n  of  the  baryfes  and  the  hT(lTo-» 
f*en  of  the  muriatic  acid  are  expelled,  and  chloride  of 
barium  remains,  in  the  state  of  a  colourless  dense  salt, 
whieh  is  soluble  in  water,  but  scarcely,  if  at  all,  in  alcohol. 
When  the  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated,  crystals  are  ob- 
tained, which  contain  water,  and  which  are  probably  muri- 
ate of  barytes.  Chloride  of  barium  is  much  used  in  solution 
as  a  chemical  re-agent. 

Sulphur  and  harium  combine,  and  probably  in  several 
proportions,  but  these  sulphurets  have  not  been  sufficiently 
examined.   According  to  Berzelius  they  may  be  obtained  in 
several  modes :  first,  by  heating  barytes  in  a  elass  tube  to 
redness,  and  passing  over  it  a  current  of  sulpnuretted  hv- 
drocren  gas,  until  vapour  of  water  ceases  to  be  formed; 
secondly,  by  heating   together  to  redness  a  mixture  of 
barytes  and  sulphur ;  thirdly,  by  heating  together  finely- 
powdered  sulphate  of  barytes  and  powdered  charcoal  in  a 
covered  crucible ;  in  this  case  the  charcoal  takes  oxygen 
both  from  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the  barytes, and  sulphuret 
of  barium  remains,  which  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  watei, 
and  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  colourless  transparent 
cr}'!$tals :  these  crystals  are  sulphuret  of  barium  containing 
V  au>r.  This  last  is  the  best  and  easiest  method  of  procuring 
sulphuret  of  barium  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  the  salts  of  barytes,  as  the  muriate,  ni- 
trate, &c.      The  acids  precipitate  sulphur,  and  combine 
with  the  barium,  converted  to  barytes   by  decomposing 
water,  and  combining  with  its  oxygen ;  sulpnuretted  hydro- 
i^en  gas  is  evolved  during  the  action  of  the  acids.    Sulphu- 
ret of  barium  is  probably  composed  of  one  equivalent  of 
each  of  its  elements. 

Phosphorus  and  barium  combine  to  form  the  phosphuret* 
by  heating  barytes  to  redness  in  a  glass  matrass  with  a  lone 
neck,  and  throwing  phosphorus  upon  it.  There  are  formed 
both  phosphate  of  barytes  and  phosphurct  of  barium ;  the 
mass  fuses,  mnd  on  cooling  has  a  brown  colour  and  a  metal- 
lic lustre:  when  too  strongly  heated  the  phosphuret  of 
barium  is  decomposed,  phosphorus  is  volatilized,  and  bar)'tes 
remains.  Phosphuret  of  bar  mm  decomposes  in  water ;  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved,  and  hypophosphite  of 
barytes  remains  in  solution. 

Jndine  and  barium  unite  and  form  the  iodide  of  this 
metal ;  it  may  be  prepared  by  acting  upon  barytes  with  by- 
driodic  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  obtained :  it  is 
^ery  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  ac.icular  crystals, 
which  deliquesce  slightly  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Bromine  and  bartum,  when  combined,  form  the  bromide : 
it  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  excess  of  moist  carbonate  of 
barytes  in  a  solution  of  protobromide  of  iron ;  the  filtered 
s<>lution  is  to  be  e^^aporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue  made 
red  hot ;  by  dissolving  this  in  water  and  by  careful  evapo- 
ration, rolouriess  rbroibic  crystals  are  obtained,  which  are 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

Fluorine  and  barium  may  be  made  to  combine  by  digest- 
ing fresh  precipitated  and  moist  carbonate  of  barytes  in 
iluoric  acid  ;  the  carbonate  is  decomposed,  and  the  ftuorifle 
of  barium  is  formed,  and  separates  in  the  state  of  a  white 
powder.  This  may  be  heated  to  redness  without  decom- 
posing^, and  is  slightly  soluble  in  water :  the  solution  by  eva^ 
poration  yields  crystalline  grains,  which  are  readily  dis- 
solved by  muriatic  and  nitric  acids. 

Having  described  the  principal  binary  compounds  of  ba* 
rium,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  more  useful  of  the  numerous 
salts  formed  by  combining  the  protoxide  of  barium  (barytes) 
with  different  acids.  The  following  are  the  only  barytic 
salts  which  are  extensively  employed. 

Acetate  of  barytes.  This  salt  may  be  prepared  by  dis- 
solving either  barytes  or  the  carbonate  in  acetic  acid,  or 
decomposing  the  solution  of  sulphuret  of  barium  with  it. 
Hy  evaporation  crystals  of  acetate  of  barjtes  are  obtained  in 
slender  pnsms,  resembling  those  of  acetate  of  lead ;  these 
crystals  effloresce  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  they  dissolve  in 
1  '75  part  of  cold  water,  and  in  1  * 03  of  boiling  water;  100 
parts  of  cold  alcohol  dissolve  one  part  of  these  crystals,  and 
when  boiling,  one  part  and  a  half.  This  salt  is  composed 
very  nearly  of 


I  equivalent  of  acetic  acid 
1        do.  barytes 

3        do.  water      • 


51 
76 
27 

154 


The  taste  of  thif  salt  is  Etaliqe  and  bitter :  it  is  decomposed 


hf  the  fixed  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  and  by  carbonate 
of  ammonia ;  it  is  also  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  sulphates  which  precipitate  sulphate  of  barytes. 

According  to  Mitscherlich,  when  this  salt  crysUllizes  at 
the  temperature  of  56°  Fahrenheit,  it  contains  only  6*6  per 
cent,  of  water ;  but  when  below  this  temperature  it  contains* 
as  above  stated*  about  17*5  percent,  of  water  of  crystal- 
lization. 

Carbonate  of  barytes.  This  substance  occurs  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  as  a  mineral  product,  and  is  by  mineralo« 
gists  sometimes  called  witherite.  It  is  a  dense  substance, 
its  specific  gravity  being  about  4*331;  it  is  sometimes 
translucent  and  nearly  colourless,  but  is  often  opaque.  It 
sometimes  occurs  crystallized,  and  the  primary  form  is  a 
right  rhombic  prism,  but  it  usually  has  the  form  of  a  six- 
sided  prism. 

Carbonate  of  barytes  is  so  nearly  insoluble  in  water  as  to 
require  about  4300  times  iU  weight  at  60*,  and  2300  at 
212**  for  solution ;  and  it  is  entirely  insoluble  in  water  con- 
taining any  salt  in  solution.  It  is  poisonous,  and  suffers  no 
change  by  exposure  to  the  air;  when  strongly  heated  with 
charcoal  it  is  decomposed,  and  on  the  addition  of  water  a 
solution  of  barytes  is  obtained.  It  consists,  according  ta 
Dr.  Thomson,  of 


1  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid 
1        do.  barytes 


22 
76 

98 


It  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  in  various  acida 
to  procure  barytic  salts,  and,  when  heated  with  charcoal, 
also  for  prepanng  barytes,  especially  when  it  is  wanted 
merely  in  solution  in  water.  Bicarbonate  and  sesquicar- 
bonate  of  barytes  may  be  formed,  but  they  are  unimportant 
compounds. 

Mtfriateqf barytes.-— This  salt  maybe  procured  by  sa^ 
turating  the  acid  with  barytes,  or  more  economically  b^  de- 
composing the  sulphuret  of  barium  or  carbonate  of  bury  tea. 
with  the  acid.  The  solution,  when  pure,  is  colourless^  and 
by  evaporation  yields  rhombic  crystals  of  muriate,  composed 
of  nearly 


1  equivalent  of  muriatic  acid 
1        do.  barytes         • 

1        do.  water     • 


37 

76: 

9 

122 


These  crystals  dissolve  in  five  parts  of  water  at  601*',  and 
in  a  smaller  quantity  of  boiling  water.  They  are  not  al- 
tered by  exposure  to  the  air.  When  exposed  to  a  red  heat, 
122  parts  of  the  crystals  yield  18  parts  of  water,  and  104 
parts  of  chloride  of  barium  remain. 

This  salt  is  decomposed  by  the  same  substances  as  pro* 
duce  this  effect  upon  the  acetate.  It  is  used  as  a  chemical 
re-a?ent. 

Nitrate  of  barytes  is  readily  procured  by  adding  nitrio 
acid  either  to  barytes,  its  carbonate,  or  to  the  solution  of 
sulphuret  of  barium.  The  solution  is  colourless,  and  by 
evaporation  yields  crystals,  the  form  of  which  is  the  regular 
octahedron. 

This  salt  requires  12  times  its  weight  of  water  at  60^  for 
solution,  and  between  3  and  4  times  its  weight  at  212°.  It 
is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  but  when  strongly 
heated  it  is,  as  already  noticed,  decomposed,  and  barvtca 
remains  in  a  pure  state.  This  salt  consists  of,  according^ 
to  Dr.  Thomson, 


1  equivalent  of  acid 
1       do.  buTtes 


54 
76 


130 


The  crystals  contain  no  water. 

Sulphate  of  barytes.^-Thn  compound  occurs  laipi^  in 
many  parts  of  the  earth,  especially  m  the  lead  mines  ef  the 
north  of  England :  it  occurs  both  amorphous  and  crystal- 
lised. In  the  former  state  it  is  sometimes  colourless  and 
transparent,  and  frequently  opaque.  The  crystals  are  oflen 
very  large,  and  the  primary  form,  subject  to  many  varieties, 
is  a  rhombic  prism.  It  is  extremely  heavy,  its  specific 
gravity  being  about  4*7.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  m- 
sipid,  and  insoluble  in  water;  indeed,  strong  sulphuric  arid 
is  the  only  fluid  which  dissolves  it  in  any  notable  quantity, 
and  from  this  it  is  precipitated  by  water.  It  is  composed 
of,  very  nearly, 
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1        equivalent  of  sulphuric  aoid 
1  do.  barytes 


40 

76 

116 


Tbe  native  crystals  contain  no  water. 

Heat  produces  no  decomposition  in  sulphate  of  barytes ; 
l>ut,  as  already  noticed,  when  heated  with  charcoal^  it  is 
converted  into  sulphuret  of  barium.  When  boiled  also  in 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  a  portion  of  it  is  con- 
verted into  carbonate  of  barytes;  but  the  decomposition 
takes  place  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

Sulphate  of  barytes  is  formed  whenever  a  soluble  sulphate 
is  added  to  a  solution  either  of  barytes  or  any  salt  of  barytes. 
It  is  on  account  of  the  extreme  insolubility  of  this  salt  that 
it  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  all  sulphates,  are  used  as  tests  of 
each  other's  presence. 

When  sulphate  of  barytes  is  only  moderately  heated  with 
carbonaceous  matter,  a  solar  pho«»phorus  is  formed,  which 
is  called  the  Bolognian  Phosphonis.    [See  Phosphorus.] 

BARJOLS,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Var, 
513  miles  S.S.E.  of  Paris,  in  43°  34'  N.  lat.,  6°  0'  E. 
long.  It  is  on  the  leit  bank  of  a  small  stream  which 
liows  into  the  Argens,  of  which  river  the  western  part  of 
the  department  forms  the  basin.  The  time  of  the  foun- 
dation of  this  town  is  uncertain.  In  1060  it  belonged  to 
Rirabauld  or  Raimbault,  Archbishop  of  Aries,  who  bestowed 
tHe  town  on  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  TEspinar, 
which  he  founded  here  in  1060.  The  then  reigning  pope, 
Alexander  II.,  exempted  this  church  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bishop  of  Frejus,  in  consideration  of  an  annual  tri- 
bute to  the  papal  see ;  but  the  Bishop  of  Frejus  resisted  this 
exemption,  and  succeeded  at  last  in  bringing  the  church, 
on  certain  conditions,  under  his  superintendence.  This 
diurch  waj  collegiate:  among  other  relics,  it  contained 
the  body  of  St.  Marcel,  Bishop  of  Die ;  but  the  Calvinists 
having  in  1562  become  masters  of  the  town,  burnt  this 
relic,  and  the  townsmen  were  only  able  to  preserve  one  of 
the  fingers.  Before  the  Revolution  there  were  at  Barjols 
a  convent  of  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin,  and  a 
nunnery  of  Ursulines.  The  trade  carried  on  is  chiefly  in 
oil,  wine,  brandies,  paper,  leather,  and  silk.  Leather  is 
manufactured  in  considerable  quantity ;  the  Dictionnaire 
Universel  de  la  France  (Paris,  1804)  assigns  to  the  town 
sixteen  tan-yards.  The  manufactures  of  paper,  silk-twist, 
earthenware,  and  wtiite  wax,  are  less  important.  The 
population  in  1832  was  3512.  In  the  Dictionnaire  des 
Gaules  it  is  mentioned  that  three  considerable  fairs  were 
held  yearly. 

In  the  subterranean  sacristy  of  one  of  the  former  con- 
vents of  this  place  (called  the  Convent  of  the  Carmelites — 
but  we  have  no  account  of  that  order  having  a  house  here) 
are  some  remarkable  congelations,  in  which  the  spectators 
imagine  they  can  recognize  the  figures  of  animals  and 
fruits.  Some  subterraneous  caverns  also  ofier  remarkable 
specimens  of  stalactites.  From  these  caverns  sand  suited 
for  glass  works  is  procured. 

The  country  round  is  very  delightful.  There  is  a  silver 
mine  near  the  town,  but  whether  it  is  now  worked  does  not 
appear  from  our  authorities.  (Expilly,  Diriiannaire  des 
Gaules,  &c. ;  Dictionnaire  Universel  de  la  France,  &c.) 

BARK,  in  vegetable  physiology,  is  the  external  coating 
of  the  stem  and  branches  of  plants,  ensheathing  the  wood. 
In  woody  Exogens  it  separates  spontaneously  from  the 
wood  in  spring  and  summer,  and  in  herbaceous  plants  of 
the  same  class  it  may  be  easily  removed  with  a  littje  care ; 
but  in  Endogens  and  Acrogens  it  is  so  continuous  with  the 
central  part  of  the  ste;n,  that.it  can  never  be  divided  except 
by  violence,  and  by  lacerating  the  tissue  which  lies  immedi- 
ately below  it.  This  difference  arises  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  plants  of  these  three  great  natural  classes  re- 
spectively grow.  Exogens  add  annually  new  matter  to  tbe 
inside  of  their  bark  and  the  outside  of  their  wood,  which 
renders  it  necessary  that  a  spontaneous  separation  of  wood 
and  bark  should  take  place  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
newly  generated  substance  '^  but  Endogens,  which  grow  by 
addition  to  their  centre,  and  Acrogens,  by  elongation  a£ 
their  point,  require  no  such  separation.  [See  Exoobns  and 
Endoqens  ;  and  for  Acrogens,  a  word  of  very  recent  in- 
vention, see  the  article  Botany.] 

Bark  may  be  considered  to  originate  thus : — ^When  a  plant 
is  in  the  state  of  embryo,  that  part  which  finally  developes 
into  a  stem  and  root,  or,  as  botanists  say,  into  the  axis  of 
growth,  ii  something  like  two  cones  applied  to  each  other 


by  their  buses,  but  it  will  simplify  our  ideas  if  we  consider  it 
as  a  cylinder.  In  a  dormant  state  it  consists  of  nothing  but 
cellular  substance ;  but  in  Exogens,  as  soon  as  the  cotyle- 
dons, or  seed-leaves,  are  roused  into  growth,  woody  matter 
is  generated  in  the  form  of  a  number  of  Utile  bundles,  which 
are  arranged  in  a  circle  (a  a)  about  half  way  from  the  centre 


to  the  circumference,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  hollow  cylinder 
within  tbe  first.  The  cylinder  so  commenced  cuts  off  the 
cellular  substance  into  two  parts :  one  central  (6),  which 
finally  becomes  pith,  and  the  other  external  (c),  which  be- 
comes bark ;  the  two  maintaining  their  connexion  by  means 
of  the  passages  {d  d)  between  the  woodv  bundles  (a  a). 
These  passages  ultimately  become  the  medullary  processes. 
The  direction  thus  given  in  the  beginning  to  the  several 
parts  in  the  interior  of  an  Exogenous  stem  is  never  after- 
wards departed  from ;  but  all  Sie  additions  which  are  i>ub- 
sequently  made  are  moulded,  as  it  were,  upon  this  original 
form.  The  woody  bundles  (a  a)  increase  in  size  by  growing 
outwards,  and  consequently  the  medullary  processes  are  ex- 
tended ;  the  bark  continues  to  grow  and  give  way  to  tbe 
pressure  of  the  wood  from  within,  till  at  last  a  year's  increase 
has  been  accomplished.  Up  to  this  time  no  separation  be- 
tween the  wood  and  the  bark  has  taken  place ;  but  in  a 
second  year,  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  new  matter  to  be 
added  to  the  outside  of  the  wood  and  to  the  inside  of  the 
bark  (at  d  d),  a  spontaneous  separation  of  the  two  takes 
place  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  wood,  the  medullary 
processes  softening,  stretching,  and  growing  externally,  in 
order  to  admit  of  such  a  separation.  But  Endogens  and 
Acrogens  always  retain  their  bark  in  the  same  connexion 
with  the  wood  as  it  is  in  Exogens  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
there  being  no  necessity  for  a  separation  between  the  two  in 
order  to  admit  of  subsequent  growth. 

In  its  anatomical  structure  bark  consists  of  a  mu^  of 
cellular  tissue  pierced  longitudinally  by  woody  matter,  which 
is  composed  entirely  of  woody  tubes  without  any  trace  of 
vessels,  but  which  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  long  fistular 
cavities,  in  which  resinous,  or  milky,  or  juicy,  or  other  secre- 
tions are  lodged.  [See  Vascular  Vissub.]  The  only 
known  exceptions  to  the  rule,  tiiat  vessels  are  never  found 
in  bark,  occurs  in  Nepenthes,  where  they  have  been  di^^oo- 
vered  by  Dr.  Lindley.  Their  constant  absence  from  tliis 
part  seems  to  be  explained  by  the  nature  of  their  fanctions. 
For  if,  as  there  is  the  best  reason  to  believe,  they  are  in  one 
state  required  to  furnish  a  constant  supply  of  oxygen  to  the 
newly  forming  organs,  or,  in  another  state,  their  office  is  to 
convey  Huid  with  great  rapidity  to  the  growing  leaves,  they 
would  in  either  state  be  useless  in  the  bark,  which,  as  will 
be  presently  shown,  is  not  the  channel  through  which  the 
organizing  principles  are  conveyed,  but  merely  a  passage 
for  the  return  of  matter  after  its  organizing  effects  have 
been  accomplished. 

In  the  first  year  of  its  existence  bark  is  a  cylinder,  the 
woody  matter  of  which  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  wood 
itself.  In  Endogens  and  Acrogens  it  und«:gaes  no  material 
increase  or  alteration  subsequently,  unless  it  be  that  the 
parts  are  increased  in  quantity  without  shifting  their  posi- 
tion. But  in  Exogens,  in  consequence  of  their  wood  he\H 
annually  augmented  by  external  additions,  as  before  stated* 
the  bark  undergoes  annual  changes.  Corresponding^  with 
the  annual  additions  to  the  wood  are  annual  additions  to 
the  inside  of  the  bark,  consisting  of  a  cdlular  layer  over- 
spreading the  whole  of  the  inside,  and  then  a  layer  of 
woody  matter,  which  answers. to  the  spaces  of  wood  included 
between  the  medullary  processes.  Tnese  annual  additions, 
which  are  called  the  iiber  (whence  books,  which  were  written 
upon  such  layers  properly  prepared,  were  called  Hbrih  niust 
therefore  be  exactly  the  same  in  number  as  the  annual  layers 
of  wood,  and  would  be  arranged  with  eoual  regularity  if  the 
bark  wera  not  afeeted  by  an/  distorniiMi  cMie.  But  Id 
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eousequenoe  of  the  wood's  perpetual  increase  in  diameter, 
there  is  an  incessant  lateral  strain  upon  the  liber,  so  that 
after  the  first  year  there  is  Uttle  trace  of  regularity  to  be 
discovered  in  the  structure  of  the  bark.  It  soon  becomes  a 
mere  confused  mass  of  woody  tubes  and  cellular  tissue,  in 
which  all  trace  of  annual  concentric  formation  has  disap- 
peared. The  manner  in  which  it  was  originally  generated 
is,  however,  said  to  be  detected  in  some  plants,  by  the  facility 
with  which  the  bark  will  peel  into  layer  after  layer ;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  this  phenomenon  is  not  more  con- 
nected with  the  original  arrangement  of  the  ultimate  vesi- 
cles of  the  bark  than  with  the  annual  formations.  These 
layers  are  sometimes  so  numerous,  that  as  many  as  150 
have  been  separated  on  a  single  tree. 

When  young,  the  bark  is  overspread  with  a  thin  trans- 
parent skin,  which  may  be  pulled  off,  and  which  allows  the 
green  matter  with  which  its  cells  are  at  that  time  filled  to 
be  seen  through  it  [see  Cuticle]  ;  but  this  is  soon  ruptured 
by  the  expansion  of  the  bark,  and  is  never  renewed.  The 
green  matter,  also,  after  exposure  tb  the  air,  becomes  brown, 
and  loses  its  vitality ;  so  that  the  bark  of  an  exogenous  tree 
consists,  after  a  year  or  two,  of  living  matter  in  the  inside, 
and  of  dead  matter  on  the  outside.  There  is  a  perpetual 
tendency  to  throw  the  dead  part  off,  which  is  evinced  either 
by  rending  into  perpendicular  fissures,  such  as  are  seen 
npon  old  trunks,  or  by  peeling  away  layer  after  layer,  as  in 
the  birch-tree,  or  by  the  rejection  of  irregular  plates  of  in- 
considerable size,  as  in  the  plane-tree.  The  cork  of  com- 
merce is  the  dead  part  of  the  bark  of  the  cork-tree,  which  is 
resdily  separated  rrom  the  living  portion  at  the  time  when 
the  latter  adheres  firmly  to  the  wood. 

That  the  bark  of  Exogens  is  thus  continually  perishing 
externally  and  renewing  internally,  is  proved  by  a  very 
simple  experiment.  Let  a  name  be  cut  upon  the  bark  of  a 
rapidly  growing  tree ;  in  a  few  years  the  letters  will  have 
disappeared.  Or  let  a  nail  be  driven  into  the  bark ;  in  time 
its  head  will  he  distinct  from  the  substance  in  which  it  was 
originally  buried,  the  upper  part  will  next  become  visible, 
and  in  cours-e  of  time  the  nail  will  be  entirely  thrown  off. 

In  £ndog>ens  the  only  alteration  which  takes  place  in  the 
bark,  from  tlie  period  of  its  first  formation,  consists  in  its  be- 
coming more  fibrous,  and  losing  its  green  colour.  In  Aero- 
gens  it  becomes  simply  harder. 

The  bark  is  always  of  considerable  thickness  in  proportion 
to  the  wood>  especially  in  younger  branches,  and  it  contains 
a  considerable  quantity  of  air  in  the  cavities  of  its  cells. 
These  two  circumstances  render  it  well  adapted  for  one  uf 
its  functions,  namely,  that  of  protecting  its  newly-formed 
wood  and  its  own  liber  from  the  effect  of  changes  in  tempe- 
rature. This  is  more  amply  provided  for  in  trees  of  cold 
climates  than  in  those  of  hot  ones.  For  example,  the  bark 
of  the  Douglas  fir,  4hich  bears  the  utmost  inclemency  of 
cold  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  is  a  foot  or  fifteen 
inches  thick ;  and  in  the  birches,  which  are  among  the  most 
b^irdy  of  northern  trees,  it  is  the  quantity  of  air  which  lies 
among  the  tissue  that  gives  to  their  bark  the  white  appear- 
ance fur  which  it  is  remarkable,  and  that,  from  its  buoyancy, 
renders  it  particularly  well-adapted  fbr  the  sides  of  canoes. 

Another  of  its  offices  is,  to  act  as  the  channel  through 
which  the  fluids  that  are  elaborated  in  the  leaves  descend 
towards  the  roots,  and  reach  the  heart  of  the  stem.  Con- 
nected as  it  is  with  the  medullary  rays  by  myriads  of  points 
over  its  whole  internal  face,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  keep- 
inf^  up  a  communication  between  the  centre  and  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  tree.  The  woody  tubes  of  its  liber  furnish 
a  ready  mode  of  descent  for  those  fiuid  substances,  such  as 
pum,  which  are  not  intended  to  be  stored  up  in  the  heart- 
W(K)d ;  while  its  cellular  matter  serves  for  the  gradual  perco- 
lation downwards  of  those  other  secretions  which  are  in- 
tended to  pass  into  the  medullary  processes ;  and  the  loose- 
ness of  its  texture  readily  admits  of  the  formation  of  the 
fistular  cysts  called  vasa  propria  by  botanists,  in  which 
matter  like  resin  may  be  stored  up.  Dutrochet,  indeed,  has 
asserted  that  bark  also  acts  as  a  conveyance  for  fluids  up- 
wards ;  but  if  this  happens  at  all  it  must  be  in  a  verv  slight 
dcirree,  or  in  cases  where  bark  acts  as  a  universal  leaf,  of 
which  mention  will  be  made  presently. 

That  bark  is  really  the  channel  for  the  descending  sap  is 
easily  ascertained  at  the  time  when  trees  are  growing,  by 
cuttin«r  out  a  ring  of  bark  clean  down  to  the  wood,  when 
drops  of  fluid  will  be  seen  to  form  upon  the  upper  lip  of  the 
Wound,  while  the  lower  will  remsdn  dry ;  or  the  same  expe- 
riment mty  be  mtAt  by  tying  a  piece  of  eord  tightly  round 


a  branch,  when  the  part  above  the  ligature  will  be  swelled 
by  the  descending  matter  which  collects  there,  while  the  part 
below  the  ligature  will  undergo  no  alteration. 

Such  being  the  function  of  the  bark,  we  are  able  to  under^ 
stand  why  trees  do  not  immediately  perish  when  large  pieces 
of  their  bark  are  torn  off  all  round  thehr  trunk,  and  why  they 
can  even  exist  some  months  after  having  been  barked  by 
the  tanner.  The  young  wood  carries  up  the  nutritive  fluids 
whether  the  bark  is  present  or  not,  and  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable, that  when  the  bark  is  destroyed  the  external  portion 
of  the  wood  has  its  functions  altered,  and  may  act  as  a  tem- 
porary conveyance  for  the  returning  sap ;  but  when  wounds 
are  very  large  this  cannot  happen  for  any  great  length  of 
time,  because  a  renovation  of  the  wood,  which,  when  young, 
is  destroyed  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  cannot  take 
place  in  the  absence  of  bark,  its  natural  guardian.  When 
wounds  are  inconsiderable,  the  upper  lip  of  the  bark  gradu- 
allv  grows  downwards  till  it  meets  the  lower  lip,  where  an 
adhesion  takes  place,  and  the  wound  heals  over ;  or,  in  some 
cases,  the  mouths  of  the  medullary  processes,  which  aro 
laid  bare  by  the  removal  of  the  bark,  will  form  granulations 
which  graduallv  extend  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound^ 
and  so  repair  the  loss  of  the  bark  itself;  or,  finally,  if  the 
communication  between  the  upper  and  lower  lip  is  not  wholly 
cut  off,  a  lateral  transfusion  of  the  descending  sap  will  take 
place,  and  the  whole  of  the  returning  current  will  be  gradu- 
ally diverted  to  the  channel  of  communication  which  then 
remains ;  but  if  none  of  the  above  circumstances  take  place, 
a  plant  must  eventually  die  from  the  loss  of  its  bark.  This 
at  least  is  unquestionably  the  case  with  Bxogens :  whether 
or  not  the  destruction  of  the  cortical  integument  of  Endogens 
is  equally  important  is  not  so  certain ;  possibly  it  is  not,  fbr 
it  is  probable  that  in  those  plants  the  bark  acts  merely  as  a 
protecting  organ,  and  that  it  has  httlc  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  march  of  the  fluids. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  bark  has  another  and  a 
different  function  to  perform,  as  in  what  are  called  succulent 
plantSt  which  have  no  leaves  except  rudimentary  organs, 
that  perisli  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  generated :  such  are 
stapeiias  and  cacti.  In  these  subjects  the  bark  undoubtedly 
performs  the fhnction  of  the  leaves  themselves  [see  Leap]; 
and  in  this  case  it  is  presumed  that  if  there  is  any  trans- 
mission of  elaborated  fluid  towards  the  roots*  it  must  take 
Elacc  by  means  of  some  especial  contrivance,  of  which  we 
ave  no  precise  knowledge. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  bark  Being^th  the  channel 
through  which  tne  elaborated  sap  deseeds,  and  the  re- 
pository in  which  it  is  partly  stored  up,  that  it  is  found  to 
contain  a  so  much  larger  proportion  of  the  chemical  prin- 
ciples of  a  plant  than  any  other  organ.  It  is  in  bark  that 
we  find  the  essential  principles  of  tne  oak,  the  lan^h,  and 
other  n^es  used  by  tanners;  and  of  the  cinnamon,  the 
cinchona,  and  other  aromatic  or  febrifugal  species  ;  and  that 
we  procure,  by  wounding  it,  such  matters  as  resin  and  gtim, 
which  readily  flow  fVom  incisions  made  in  it.  As  all  such 
secretions  are  formed  by  the  leaves,  and  become  solid i lied 
by  a  loss  of  water  in  consequence  of  evaporation,  it  would 
follow  that  the  proper  time  for  collecting  them  is  at  the 
period  when  the  leaves  have  performed  their  ofCce  for  the 
year,  and  all  superfluity  of  moisture  has  been  parted  with 
this  period  is  winter,  or  the  season  of  torpor.  But  as  at 
that  time  the  liber  adheres  firmly  to  the  wood,  the  spring  is 
more  flrequently  chosen  for  barkmg ;  and  theory  would  say, 
tiiat  the  proper  time  is  just  at  the  moment  when  the  sap  begins 
to  be  in  motion,  and  the  tiber  and  sap  to  separate,  and  before 
the  secretions  have  been  diluted  or  dissolved  by  the  ascent  of 
fluid  from  the  earth.  But  this  will  obviously  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  substance  which  is  sought  for :  for  example,  the 
greatest  quantity  of  tannin  is  found  in  the  youngest  liber ; 
therefore,  bark  for  tanners*  purposes  should  be  stripped  just 
before  it  begins  to  adhere  to  the  wood  after  the  leaves  are  fully 
formed,  and  when  they  are  in  fiill  action ;  because  at  that 
time  the  whole  of  the  liber  which  is  formed  during  the  year 
is  developed,  and  few  chemical  changes  have  begun  to  take 
place  in  its  constituent  parts.  Turpentine,  again,  will  only 
flow  in  the  summer ;  and  therefore  that  which  is  to  be 
obtamed  by  a  spontaneous  emission  must  be  sought  for  at 
that  season. 

Independently  of  its  chemical  properties,  bark  is  of  great 
occasional  importance  for  its  organic  products.  The  woody 
tubes  of  the  liber  are  often  so  tough  as  to  be  fit  fur  cordage ; 
and  ropes  have  been  manufiictured  from  that  of  the  willow, 
the  lime,  tho  cocoa  nut,  the  hibiscuf  Hliacetu,  and  many 
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Other  plants.  Tho  liber  of  the  lime-tree,  the  bread-fruit- 
tree,  and  the  paper  mulberry  is  torn  into  slips  and  manu- 
factured into  useful  mats ;  or,  in  the  case  of  the  two  latter, 
is  macerated  and  beaten  in  water  till  it  becomes  thin  enough 
to  be  used  as  linen.  A  most  elegant  preparation  of  the 
liber  is  obtained  from  the  lace-bark  tree  of  Jamaica,  a  kind 
of  spurge-laurel  (Daphne) :  in  that  plant  it  is  very  white, 
separates  freely  into  a  great  number  of  layers,  and  may  be 
easily  converted  into  a  substance  very  much  resembling  lace. 
This  is  effected  simply  by  pulling  the  liber  sideways,  when 
its  woody  tubes  separate  into  a  delicate  net-work  of  lozenge- 
shaped  meshes. 

I'he  liber  undoubtedly  derives  its  organic  origin  from  the 
leaves  and  leaf-buds ;  and  is,  in  theory,  part  of  an  inferior 
development  of  those  organs,  having  the  same  relation  to 
them  as  the  roots  have  to  a  young  plant.  For  an  explana- 
tion of  this  doctrine,  see  Wood. 

BARK-BED,  in  horticulture,  is  a  bed  formed  of  the 
spent  bark  used  by  tanners,  placed  in  the  inside  of  a  brick 
pit  in  a  glazed  house,  constructed  for  forcing,  or  for  the 
growth  of  tender  plants. 

The  object  of  a  bark-bed  is  to  produce  artificial  warmth 
by  the  fermentation  of  the  materials  of  which  it  consists, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
constantly  damp.  Gardeners  use  it  for  all  plants  which  re- 
quire what  they  call  bottom  heat;  that  is  to  say,  for  all 
species  which  are  natives  of  tropical  climates,  and  for  pine- 
apples especially  ;  but  it  is  not  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  greenhouse  plants,  except  sometimes  for  striking  their 
cuttings.    [See  Cuttings.] 

In  constructing  a  bark  bed,  the  coarsest  bark  which  can 
be  obtained  after  the  tanners  have  used  it  should  be  selected, 
because  it  is  found  that  the  slowness  of  the  fermentation, 
and  consequently  the  steadiness  of  the  heat  given  off,  is  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fragments  of  bark  employed : 
small  tan,  broken  into  minute  pieces  by  machinery,  although 
often  the  only  material  to  be  had,  should  consequently  never 
be  used  if  it  can  be  avoided.  After  having  been  slightly 
dried  by  being  spread  in  the  sun,  the  tan  is  first  laid  in 
heaps,  covered  with  mats,  until  fermentation  has  commenced ; 
it  is  then  transferred  to  the  brick  pit,  in  which  it  is  finally  to 
remain.  Having  been  lightly  but  evenly  arranged  in  the 
pit,  and  the  glass  roof  of  the  house  having  been  closed, 
the  tan  is  left  to  undergo  fermentation ;  which  at  first  is 
violent,  evolving  more  heat  than  any  plants  could  bear. 
But  in  a  few  days  it  subsides ;  and  wheii  the  temperature 
of  the  bed  has  fallen  to  96^,  it  is  in  a  proper  state  to 
receive  the  pots,  which  are  to  be  plunged  in  it.  The  heat 
will  graduaUy,  but  %'ery  slowly  dimmish  to  60°,  below  which 
it  is  scarcely  desirable,  in  the  opinion  of  gardeners,  that  the 
tan  should  be  retained  ;  but  the  temperature  may  a  second 
time  be  raised  to  70°  or  80°,  by  turning  the  tan  over,  or  fer- 
mentation may  be  further  renewed  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  yeast.  The  temperature  of  the  un  is 
generally  judged  of  by  feeling  the  end  of  a  stick  which  is 
thrust  into  the  centre  of  the  bed ;  but  as  it  is  impossible 
to  use  80  rude  a  test  as  this  with  any  accuracy,  it  is  now 
more  customary  to  employ  what  is  called  a  Breegazzi*s  ther- 
mometer, whicn  consists  of  a  common  thermometer  intro- 
duced into  the  hollow  end  of  a  pole,  and  thus  protected  from 
being  broken  when  thrust  into  the  tan. 

It  is,  however,  found  that,  after  procuring  the  best  kind  of 
material,  the  heat  of  a  bark-bed  canYiot  be  maintained  so 
steadily  or  so  long  as  is  desirable  ;  and  it  has  been  recom- 
mend^ to  substitute  fallen  oak-leaves,  which  can  easily  be 
collected  in  the  autumn.  These  ferment  much  more  slowly 
than  oak-bark,  and  never  acquire  so  high  a  temperature 
as  the  maximum  of  that  substance ;  and  as  they  are  less 
expensive,  they  should  always  be  used  when  they  can  be 
procured.  It  i«i,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  no  other 
leaves  than  those  of  the  oak,  or  of  some  other  plant  equally 
abounding  in  tannin,  answer  the  purpose  so  well. 

Notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  a 
bark-bed,  it  is  always  found  necessary  to  employ  some  other 
mode  of  warming  a  house  in  addition — either  by  smoke- 
flues,  or  hot -water,  or  steam -pipes;  and  this  being  the 
case,  and  such  contrivances  being  of  themselves  suflUcient 
to  raise  the  atmosphere  to  any  temperature  that  can  be  re- 
quired, a  question  has  been  started,  whether  a  bark-bed  is 
really  of  any  use.  We  have  already  stated  that  the  object 
of  a  bark-bed  is  to  produce  artificiid  warmth  by  fermenta- 
tion, and  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  by  parting  with  its 
yrater.    So  iar  as  these  objects  go»  they  cm  certainly  be 


abundantly  and  more  efficiently  supplied  by  other  meang :  tbe 
warmth  by  flues  or  water-pipes,  and  the  moisture  by  open 
tanks,  or  by  steam-cocks,  or  by  watering  the  floors  and  walU 
of  a  hot-house.  But  tliere  still  remains  what  gardeners  call 
bottom-heat— f)i  word  in  which  one  would  think  there  was 
some  magic,  such  wonderful  efiects  do  they  attribute  to  it 
But  whatever  may  have  happened  when  those  central  fires, 
in  which  some  philosophers  believe,  were  in  action  near  tbe 
surface  of  the  earth,  there  is  no  case  now  known  in  which 
plants  grow  in  a  soil  which  even  approaches  to  such  a  tem- 
perature as  that  supplied  by  a  bark-bed.  On  the  sandy 
shores  of  some  tropical  countries,  where  the  thermometer, 
plunged  into  the  earth,  will  sometimes  stand  at  120^,  no 
plants  can  grow  except  a  few  bulbs,  which  are  buried  deep 
below  the  surface,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  tliis  excessive 
heat.  In  the  naked  plains  of  the  tropics,  where  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  must  necessarily  be  the  highest 
from  the  beating  of  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  vegetation 
is  always  starved  and  stunted,  and  fitted  only  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  hard,  wiry  grasses,  shrubs  whose  branches  are 
converted  into  spines,  and  palm-trees ;  while  in  the  forests 
and  woodlands  of  those  same  countries,  where  the  earth  is 
constantly  shaded  and  cool,  the  most  splendid  specimens  of 
vegetation  are  developed.  No  observations  have,  as  far  as 
we  know,  been  made  upon  the  temperature  of  the  earth  in 
such  situations ;  but  there  is  a  test  by  which  it  may  be 
judged  of  with  some  accuracy.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
most  tropical  countries  there  exist  plants  called  vater- 
vines— climbing  or  twining  plants,  whose  stems,  when 
wounded,  discharge  a  ^considerable  quantity  of  clear  fluid, 
which  travellers  drink  with  avidity,  in  consequence  of  its 
delightful  coolness.     We  have,  for  instance,  the  Tetroma 

fotaton'a,  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  Phytocrene  giganlea,  in 
ndia.  Now  the  coolness  of  the  sap  of  these  plants  must  be 
owing  to  that  of  the  earth  from  which  the  roots  extracted  it ; 
and  ^ercfore  it  would  appear  that  the  temperature  of  tbe 
earth  in  the  wooded  parts  of  the  tropics  is  not  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  atmospheric  heat  than  in  this  countr}*, 
except  in  plains  where  plants  can  scarcely  grow.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  bottom-heat  is  useless,  or  worse; 
and  that  bark-beds  are  only  rude  and  expensive  con* 
trivances  to  obtain  heat  and  moisture  in  a  hot-house. 

BARK.    There  are  several  kinds  of  bark,  which  enter 
largely  into  commerce,  and  arc  used  for  processes  in  the 
arts,  or  for  medicines.    The  principal  kinds  in  the  first  cf 
these  classes,  of  which  we  shall  give  some  accotmt,  are- 
Oak  Bark, 
Cork  Bark» 

Mimosa,  or  Wattle  Bark,  and 
Quercitron  Bark. 

Amon^  the  descriptions  of  bark  used  for  medicines  ve 
shall  notice  only  that  known  under  the  name  of  Jesuits'  or 
Peruvian  Bark :  the  others  are  not  of  much  commercial  im- 
portance. Some  other  kinds  of  bark,  as  Cinnamon  and 
Cassia,  will  be  noticed  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 

Oak  i?arA,— (German,  Eichenrinde,  Lohe;  Dutch,  Run, 
Runne;  Danish. ^or/t,  Garverbark;  S\fedis\i,Bark,Ekbiirk: 
French,  Tan  Brut,  Ecorce  de  Chcne;  ItoUan,  Smza  di 
Quercia — Corteccia  della  Quercia ;  Spanish,  Corteza  de  En- 
cina  ;  Portuguese,  Casca  do  Carvamo ;  Russian,  Dubotciii 
Kora  ;  Polish,  Dab  Garbarski  ;  Latin,  Quercus  Cortex.) 

For  a  long  time,  oak-bark  was  the  only  substance  used  in 
England  for  the  process  of  tanning;  and  it  was  thus 
employed  for  ages,  without  the  tanners  knowing  what  were 
the  properties  of  the  substance  which  produced  the  chemical 
change  whereby  hides  are  converted  into  leather.  The  in- 
creasing demand  for  oak-bark  beyond  the  means  of  supply 
so  raised  its  marketable  value,  that  an  investigation  became 
necessary,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether,  when  the  nature  of 
those  properties  was  discovered,  some  cheaper  substances 
might  be  found  to  answer  as  substitutes. 
-  Other  substances  besides  oak-bark  had  before  that  time 
beon  used  for  making  leather  in  other  countries.  Among 
these  substances  were  heath,  gall-nuts,  birch-tree  bark, 
myrtle-loaves,  leaves  of  wild  laurel,  and  willow-baric.  In 
7  765  oak  saw-dust  was  applied  with  some  success  in  £Dg 
land  to  the  purpose  of  tanning ;  and  this  plan  has  been 
since  pursued  in  Germany. 

The  result  of  investij^ations  showed  that  tbe  tanning 
power  of  oak-bark  resided  in  a  peculiar  astringent  substance, 
to  waich,  from  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  the  n&rueof 
tannin  has  been  given.  In  more  recent  times,  Sir  Hunipbry 
Davy  determined,  by  a  series  of  expcrimentB*  Ihe  relati^^ 
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value  to  the  tanner  of  different  substances  in  which  tannin 
is  found ;  and  he  has  shown  that  8)  lbs.  of  oak-bark  are, 
in  this  respect,  equal  to  2^  lbs.  of  galls,  to  3  lbs.  of  sumach, 
to  7^  lbs.  of  bark  of  the  Leicester  willow,  to  1 1  lbs.  of  bark 
of  the  Spanish  chestnut,  to  18  lbs.  of  elm-bark,  and  to  21  lbs. 
of  rommon  willow-bark. 

To  prepare  oak-bark  for  use,  it  is  ground  to  a  coarse 
powder  between  cast-iron  cylinders,  and  in  that  state  is  put 
into  the  tan-pit,  in  alternate  layers,  with  the  skins  to  be  pre- 
pared. A  better  method  sometimes  employed  is  to  make 
an  infusion  of  the  bai1(  in  water,  which  dissolves  and  holds 
the  tannin.  The  action  of  this  substance  upon  skins  may  be 
explained  in  a  few  words.  Before  the  skin  is  subjected  to 
the  tanning  process,  tlie  hair,  epidermis,  and  any  fleshy  or 
fatty  parts  ailhering  to  them,  must  be  removea ;  the  re- 
mainder consists  wholly  of  gelatine,  a  substance  capable  of 
being  dissolved  in  water,  and  which  then  forms  the  sub- 
stancii  well  knoAvn  as  glue.  Tannin,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
likewise  readily  soluble  in  water ;  but  the  two  substances, 
when  brought  together,  form  the  insoluble  and  imputresoent 
compound  called  leather. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  proportion  of  tannin  which 
oak-bark  contains  varies  materially  according  to  the  season 
in  which  it  is  cut.  If  taken  in  the  spring,  it  has  four  and  a 
half  times  the  quantity,  in  a  given  weight,  compared  with 
what  it  would  have  if  cut  in  winter.  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
likewise  discovered  that  the  proportion  is  influenced  by  the 
age  of  the  tree,  tannin  being  more  abundant  in  tho  bark  of 
young  than  of  old  trees. 

In  the  books  of  the  Custom  House  no  distinction  is  made 
between  different  descriptions  of  bark  used  for  tanning  and 
dyeing;  so  that  we  do  not  know  exactly  the  quantity  of 
oak-bark  which  we  receive  from  foreign  countries.  A  very 
near  approximation  to  the  truth  may  be  made,  however, 
by  knowing  tlie  places  whence  the  importations  are  brought. 
Judging  in  tliis  manner,  it  appears  that,  in  addition  to  the 
supply  of  British  growth,  as  to  the  amount  of  which  we  have 
no  means  of  judging,  the  annual  consumption  of  oak-bark 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  about  forty  thousand  tons,  more 
than  one-half  of  which  is  brought  fVom  the  Netherlands,  the 
remainder  coming  firom  Germany  and  ports  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  duty  payable  on  importation,  if  from  any 
British  possession,  is  one  penny ;  and  if  from  a  foreign 
country,  eightpence  per  hundredweight. 

Cork  Bark, — (German,  Kark ;  Dutch,  Kork,  Kurk,  Vlot- 
hnut;  Danish,  Korktrtee ;  Swedish,  Korktra;  French, 
LH'g^ ;  Italian,  Sughero,  Suvero ;  Spanish,  Corcho ;  Por- 
tufTuese,  Cortifa  de  Sovreiro ;  Russian,  Korkowoe-derewo  ; 
Polish,  Korkowa ;  Latin,  Suber.) 

The  substance  commonlv  known  as  cork  is  the  outer  bark 
of  an  evergreen  oak,  which  grows  abundantly  in  Portugal, 
Spain,  the  south  of  France,  and  Italy.  The  greatest  quan- 
tity of  cork-bark  used  in  Europe  is  supplied  by  Spain  and 
Portugal,  but  that  which  is  of  the  best  quality  is  grown  in 
France. 

Cork  was  known  and  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
the  latter  of  whom  sometimes  employed  it  as  we  do,  for  tlie 
stopping  of  casks,  and  also  for  the  soles  to  women*8  winter 
shoes.     (Plin.xvi.  8.) 

The  careful  removal  of  the  outer  bark  from  the  cork-tree 
docs  not  in  any  way  injure  it,  as  this  outer  bark  is  really 
dead  bark ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  stated  that  the  tree  grows 
more  vigorously  and  lives  longer,  in  consequence  of  being 
thus  stripped.  This  operation  is  first  performed  when  the 
tree  is  about  fifteen  years  old,  and  may  be  repeated  once  in 
every  eight  or  ten  years. 

The  £*st  stripping  is  of  little  or  no  value  ;  but  the  pro- 
dace  becomes  greater  in  quantity  and  better  in  Quality  at 
each  successive  cutting.  The  months  of  July  and  August 
are  chosen  for  performing  this  operation.  A  cork-tree, 
thus  periodically  oarked,  will  live  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
The  inner  bark  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  tannin, 
but  cannot  be  removed  without  killing  the  tree.  This  de- 
structive plan  is  resorted  to  in  Conica,  where  the  cork-oak 
is  indigenous,  and  so  abundant,  that  vast  numbers  of  the 
trees  are  cut  down  every  year,  the  outer  bark  being  used  as 
Cork,  which,  however,  is  not  of  ^ood  quality,  the  inner  bark 
being  sold,  principally  at  Marseilles,  to  the  tanners ;  and  the 
trunks  and  branches  being  burned  for  the  sake  of  the 
a^ihes.  It  is  usual,  when  cork-bark  is  taken  from  the  trees, 
to  char  it  slightly,  in  order  to  improve  the  texture  by  closing 
the  pores;  but  this  burning  occasions  that  peculiar  and 
disagreeable  empyreumatic  navour  which  is  so  frequently 


imparted  to  liquors  \rh\ch  have  been  stopped  by  cork  thus 
treated.  Some  ^ears  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  avoid 
this  evil  by  using  cork-bark  which  is  not  so  old,  the 
texture  of  which  is  so  close  as  not  to  need  the  aid  of  fire ; 
but  this  bark  is  too  thin  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  could 
only  be  used  bv  cementing  two  or  more  layers  of  it  together. 
The  risk  of  bad  flavour  was  by  this  means  altogether 
avoided ;  but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  plan  has  not 
been  persevered  in. 

Cork  is  light,  porous,  readily  compressible  and  very  elastic. 
The  first-mentioned  of  these  qualities,  its  lightness,  occa- 
sions it  to  be  used  as  floats  for  fishing-nets,  &c.  For  its 
more  general  employment,  that  of  stopping  bottles,  it  is  pe- 
culiarly fitted  by  its  compressibility  and  elasticity,  while  its 
pores  are  sufficiently  minute  to  prevent  the  passage  through 
them  of  the  fluids  which  it  is  meant  to  confine. 

The  quantity  of  cork-bark  annually  imported  for  use  into 
this  kingdom,  on  an  average  of  the  last  five  years,  is  44,551 
cwts.,  nearlv  the  whole  of  which  comes  from  Portugal,  whenco 
it  is  brought  principally  as  dunnage  in  ships  loaded  with 
wine.  It  pays  a  duty  on  importation  of  8#.  per  cwt  A 
protecting  duty  in  favour  of  the  cork-cutters  of  England 
IS  imposed  upon  manufactured  corks,  amounting  to  7  s. 
per  lb. 

Mimosat  or  Wattle  Bark, — This  bark  is  collected  from 
two  species  of  the  mimosa,  which  are  plentifully  found  in 
New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  and  New  Zealand, 
where,  at  least  in  the  British  settlements,  it  is  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  leather.  This  bark  contains  about  1 50  lbs. 
of  pure  tannin  in  every  ton  weight,  which  is  onlv  about 
three-fiAhs  of  the  proportion  yielded  by  the  best  white  oak 
bark.  It  is  also  said  that  tt  gives  a  reddish  colour  to  the 
leatheri  which,  although  it  does  not  actually  lower  its  value 
in  use,  creates  a  prejudice  against  it  in  the  market.  As  long 
ago  as  1823  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  extract  of  this  bark 
was  brought  to  London  from  Australia,  and,  after  having 
been  subjected  to  trial  by  some  tanners,  was  purchased  by 
them.  Since  that  time,  importations  of  the  bark  in  its  crude 
state,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  an  extract,  have  continually 
been  made.  The  importations  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
during  the  years  1832  and  1833,  were  28,410  and  24,540 
cwts.  respectively :  it  is  subject  to  the  merely  nominal  duty 
of  Id,  per  cwt. 

Quercitron  Bark. — ^This  name  has  been  given  to  the  bark 
of  a  description  of  oak,  the  quercuM  nigral  or  tinctoria^  which 
is  a  native  of  North  America.  It  is  used  as  a  dyeing  stuff 
for  imparting  a  yellow  colour,  the  different  shades  of  which 
depend  upon  the  choice  of  the  ^  substance  employed  as  a 
mordant  lliis  bark  was  first  brought  into  use  in  England 
by  Dr.  Bancroft,  who  obtained  an  exclusive  patent  for  its 
application  to  this  purpose.  The  colouring  matter  resides 
wholly  in  the  inner  bark  of  the  tree ;  the  outer  bark  is 
therefore  removed  previous  to  its  bemg  packed  in  casks  for 
shipment.  Quercitron  bark  which  has  been  previously 
ground  in  a  mill  gives  out  its  colouring  matter  to  water 
when  heated  to  the  temperature  of  lOO*'  Fahrenheit.  If 
a  higher  degree  of  heat  be  used,  the  tannin  which  the  bark 
contains  will  also  be  dissolved,  and  this  will  imnart  a  brown 
tinge  to  the  dye  which  it  is  desirable  to  avoid.  For  this 
reason  the  dye  must  always  be  separated  from  the  bark  be- 
fore it  is  used.  The  colouring  matter  obtained  from  the 
quercitron-bark  of  commerce  is  equal  to  that  yielded  by 
eight  or  ten  times  its  weight  of  weld#  The  average  annual 
consumption  of  quercitron-bark  in  this  country,  during  the 
five  years  enduig  with  1831,  was  22,625  cwt.  Since  that 
time  no  separate  account  of  this  article  has  been  kept  at 
the  Custom-house :  it  is  subject  to  an  import  duty  of  8cf. 

per  cwt. 

Peruvian  fiarik.— German,  Chinarinde,  Fieberrinde ; 
Dutch,  Kina,  Quinquina;  Danish,  Kina,  Chinahark; 
Swedish, /%6er6ar* ;  French,  QurViguma  ;  Italian,  CAina  ; 
Spanish,  Quina;  Portuguese,  Quinquina;  Russian,  Chin- 
china;  Polish,  Kwinkwinna;  Latin,  Cinchona,  Cortex 
Peruvianua. 

Three  principal  species  of  this  bark  are  known  in  com- 
merce, viz..  the  pale,  the  red,  and  the  yellow  Peruvian  bark. 
The  first  of  these,  the  original  cinchona  of  Peru,  is  now  be- 
come scarce.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  cinchona  lanci/olia, 
and  is  imported  in  chests,  each  contaming  200lb8.  weight, 
and  carefully  covered  with  skins.  It  comes  in  quilled  pieces 
from  eight  to  ten  inches  long,  and  of  various  thicknesses. 
Internally  the  colour  is  of  a  pale  fawn  or  cinnamon  hue»but 
when  moistened  the  bark  assumes  a  pale  orange  colour.   It 
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U  lIMrly  odourless  when  dry,  but  is  very  sensibly  Qrotnatic 
wbile  under  the  process  of  decoction. 

Red  bark  is  taken  from  the  cinchona  ohlongifolia,  which 
is  found  growing  on  the  Andes.  It  is  imported  in  various- 
sized  pieces  packed  in  chests,  containing  each  from  100  to 
150  lbs.  Its  colour  is  that  of  a  reddish  brown:  its  taste  is 
not  80  bitter  as  that  of  the  pale  variety,  but  greatly  more 
astrmgent. 

Yellow  Peruvian  bark  was  first  brought  into  use  in  Eng- 
land about  the  year  1790:  it  is  obtained  fh)m  the  cinchona 
cordijblia^  which  grows  at  Quito  and  Santa  F6i  This  variety 
is  imported  in  pieces,  some  quilled  and  others  flat,  of  from 
eight  to  ten  inches  in  length,  packed  in  chests  containing 
from  90  to  100  lbs.  each.  The  colour  approaches  to  that  of 
an  orange;  it  gives  out,  in  decoction,  an  odour  very  similar 
to  that  of  pale  bark ;  its  taste  is  more  bitter,  but  It  is  not 
astringent.  Its  goodness  is  judged  of  by  the  colour.  If  it 
loses  its  orange  tint,  and  takes  that  of  pale  yellow,  it  is  not 
so  valuable,  and  it  is  still  worie  when  of  a  dark  colour,  be- 
tween red  and  yellow. 

It  is  said  that  the  native  Indians  were  unaccjuainted  with 
the  medicinal  Virtues  of  this  bark,  and  that  its  efficacy  in 
cases  of  fever  was  accidentally  discovered  by  the  Jesuits, 
whence  the  name,  by  which  it  is  very  generally  known,  of 
Jesuits'  bark.  It  was  first  brought  to  Europe  in  1632,  but 
more  than  half  a  century  elapsed  thereafter  before  its  usq 
became  at  all  extensive  in  this  quarter  of  the  world.  Huna- 
boldt  states  that  from  12,000  to  14,000  quintals,  or  cw(;s.,are 
annually  exported  from  Peru.  The  quantities  imported  into 
this  kingdom  in  1832  and  1833  were  356,998  and  253,767 lbs. 
respectively,  but  nearly  the  whole  was  re-exported  to  other 
parts  of  Europe,  the  quantity  retained  for  consumption  in 
the  two  years  having  been  only  49,525  lbs.  It  pays  a  duty, 
on  importation,  of  1^.  per  lb. 

(Thomson's  System  of  Chemistry ;  Library  of  Enter- 
taining  Knowledge,  Vegetable  Substances,  vols.  i.  and  iii. ; 
Qovemment  Statistical  Tables.) 

BARK,  PERUVIAN,  MEDICAL  USES  OF.  [See 
Cinchona.] 

BARKAL,  JEBEL  BARKAL,  a  remarkable  sandstone- 
rock  in  Nubia,  which  stands  isolated  about  a  mile  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile,  near  the  villa  j;e  of  Merawe,  and  in  the 
district  of  the  Sheykid  Arabs,  which  now  forms  part  of  the 
government  of  Dongola  under  the  Pacha  of  Egypt :  Barkal 
is  in  18°  31'  N.  lat.,  and  31*"  46'  E.  long.  The  rock  rises 
abruptly  on  all  sides,  and  cjuite  perpendicularly  on  the  side 
towards  the  river,  to  the  height  of  nearly  400  feet,  forming 
a  wide  plateau  at  the  summit.  Its  circumference  at  the 
base  is  about  twenty-five  minutes'  walk.  It  is  evident,  from 
the  remains  of  several  great  temples  at  the  foot  of  it,  that  it 
was  a  spot  devoted  in  very  remote  times  to  religious  rites. 
The  temples,  which  are  five  or  six  in  number,  lie  between 
the  mountain  and  the  river.  The  most  remarkable  are  the 
one  called  the  Typhonium,  and  the  Great  Temple.  The 
Typhonium,  the  best  presened  of  all,  was  dedicated  to 
Typhon,  or  the  eVil  genius,  as  appears  from  several  figures 
of  "[fyphon  still  remaining.  The  temple  is  108  feet  in 
length ;  its  entrance  faces  the  S.S.E.  The  fore-part  of  the 
temple  is  a  regular  construction ;  and  the  further  or  inner 
part  is  excavated  in  the  rock  itself.  In  the  first  hall,  or 
vestibule,  are  eight  pillars  with  figures  of  Typhon,  four  on 
each  side,  forming  the  central  avenue,  or  aisle,  leading  to  a 
second  chamber,  whicl^  was  covered  by  a  stone  roof  sup- 
ported by  eight  pillars  with  Isis-headed  capitals.  The  pillars 
are  3  J  feet  in  diameter  and  18  feet  high.  The  natives  assured 
Riippel  that  the  roof  had  fallen  in  only  twenty -five  years 
befi)re,  in  consequence  of  an  earthquake.  The  third  chamber, 
or  cell  a,  as  well  as  the  sanctuary  beyond  it,  and  also  two 
lateral  chambers,  are  excavated  in  the  rock.  Two  more 
Typhon  columns  support  the  roof  of  the  cella.  The  walls 
are  adorned  with  hieroglyphics  and  figures  of  gods  and 
kings  in  high  relief;  among  which  those  of  Isis,  Ammon, 
Apis,  Horus,  and  Mendes,  are  distinguishable.  Several  of 
the  rilievos,  however,  have  been  defaced. 

The  Great  Temple,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  monu- 
ments in  Nubia,  lies  north-east  of  the  Typhonium,  and  is  at 
some  distance  from  the  rock ;  it  is  likewise  divided  into  hall^ 
or  chambers,  and  was  entirely  a  constructed  edifice,  but  ^he 
walls  are  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  the  bases  and  fragments 
only  of  its  seventy-eight  pillars  are  discernible,  f  wo  enor- 
mous propyla,  each  65  French  feet  long  and  nearly  40 
feet  in  thickness,  form  the  front  of  the  temple :  the  entrance 
between  them  ia  13  feet  wide.    The  firsti  or  outer  hall,  is 


126  feet  long  and  somewhat  less  in  width ;  the  lateral  walU 
are  seven  feet  thick.    This  hall,  which  was  adorned  wiih 
several  large  pillars,  was  divided  from  the  second  hall 
by  propyla  21  feet  thick,  l)etween  which  is  the  entrance  13 
feet  wide.    The  second  hall  is  146  feet  long  and  63  feet 
wide.    It  had  at  the  farthest  end,  leading  towards  the  sanc- 
tuary, a  portico  consisting  of  three  rows  of  pillars  supporting 
a  stone   roof;  the  whole  is  now  fallen  to  the  ^^rouni 
Only  one  of  the  pillars  was  standing  when  Mr.  Wadding- 
ton  visited  Barkal:   it  was  24    feet  6  inches  in  heiglt, 
and  was  composed  of  sixteen  pieces  of  stone.    The  third 
chamber  is  53  feet  long  and  41  xeet  wide,  and  it  was  sepa- 
rated   by  partition   walls   from  two  lateral  chambers  of 
smaller  dimensions.    The  middle  chamber  has  two  rows  of 
five  pillars  each,  with  as  many  sculptured  square  stones, 
one  between  each  two  pillars,  and  which  Ruppel  believes 
to  have  been  votive  altars.    A  passage  13  feet  wide,  like  all 
the  others  in  a  line  with  the  outer  entrance  of  the  temple, 
leads  fVom  this  chamber  into  the  next.    It  is  36  feet  square, 
and  stands,  like  the  preceding,  between  two  lateral  cham- 
bers.   At  the  farthest  end>  facing  the  entrance,  is  an  altar 
of  grey  granite,  four  feet  nine  inches  square  at  the  base;  the 
sides  are  beautifully-sculptured,  though  injured  in  several 
places.    Of  the  two  lateral  ch ambers,  one  forms  a  side  ch^yd 
with  its  small  vestibule  and  sanctuary ;  but  the  other,  or 
western  one,  seems  to  have  been  totally  separated  by  walls 
from  the  remainder  of  the  temple,  the  only  entrance  to  it  bein^ 
by  a  passage  through  the  exterior  wall.    Just  outside  of 
this  passage  stands  an  altar  of  fireestone,  about  10  feet  long; 
the  sides  have  has  reUefs,  representing  slaves  of  both  sexes, 
with  hands  and  feet  tied,'  and  a  rope  'round  their  necks. 
Two  vultures  are  behind  them,  as  if  eager  to  feast  on  their 
bodies.    These  are  indications  of  human  sacrifices  being 
once  in  practice  here.    Within  the  insulated  chamber  is  a 
square  block  of  polished  granite  Z  feet  10  inches  square, 
and  sculptured  with  hieroglyphics.     On  the  upper  surface 
holes  are   seen,  in   which    probably  the  statue  of  some 
deity  was  fixed.    At  the  farthest  e  nd  of  the  central  chamber, 
or  sanctuary,  and  behind  the  granite  sdtar,  is  a  natrow 
opening  which  leads  into  a  successioh  of  comparatively  small 
chambers,  pf  diSerent  sizes,  and  communicating  with  each 
other.    These  formed  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  building, 
the  whole  length  of  which  is  nearly  dOO  feet,  according  to 
Ruppel,  in  a  line  S.E.  by  S.  and  N.W.  by  N.,  the  front 
being  to  the  S.E.    It  Is  remarkable  that  the  lateral  walls, 
looking  towards  the  N.E.,  are  thicker  than  those  on  the 
opposite  side.    Both  Ruppel  and  Waddington  have  given 
plans  of  this  temple,  but  their  respective  statements  of  ths 
dimensions  dififer  in  several  particulars  from  each  other. 
Mr.  Waddington,  however,  acknowledges  that  be  gives  his 
ground-plan  with  some  diffidence^  owing  (o  the  ruinous 
condition  of  the  building. 

Near  the  Typhonium  and  the  Great  Temple  are  the 
remains  of  several  other  temples,  and  of  another  buiUiog 
made  of  brick,  fragments  of  the  lower  Vail  of  which  are 
seen  about  two  feet  above  the  ground.  Before  the  northern 
entrance  of  this  building,  two  fine  lions  of  red  granite  were 
found  reclining  at  full  length  and  looking  towards  each  other. 
They  are  about  seven  feet  in  length,  pne  pf  the  two  was 
brqken  into  several  pieces  when  first  seen  in  1S20.  (^ 
A  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Dongola  and  Senmor, 
J.  Murray,  London,  182i2.) 

These  two  lions  were  brought  from  Barkal  by  Lord 
Prudhoe,  in  1832,  and  they  now  lie  at  the  entrance  of  the 
new  Egyptian  Room  in  the  British  Museum.  The  material 
is  a  flesh-coloured  granite ;  and  the  execution  possesses  a 
high  degree  of  merit,  though  one  of  the  animals  is  supenrr 
to  the  other.  Both  of  the  lions  are  in  a  reclining  posture, 
one  lying  oh  hia  right  side  and  the  otl^er  on  the  left.  There 
are  hieroglyphics  and  cartoudies,  supposed  totentain  proix-'f 
names,  on  both  of  the  figures. 

At  a  quarter  of  an  (lour's  distance  from  Mount  Barkal, 
and  both  to  the  N.  yjiT.  and  S.W.  of  it,  are  two  groups  of 
small  pyramids,  of  various  sizes,  many  of  them  in  good  pre* 
servation.  Ihe  largest  of  these  which  are  entire  is  alN>ut 
40  feet  high.  Several  of  them  have  small  exterior  (emples 
attache4  to  one  side,  with  an  outer  door  and  an  inner  one 
walled  up,  leading  apparently  into  tfie  interior  of  the  pyranud. 
The  interior  walls  (ft  these  temples  are  ornamented  with 
hieroglyphics  and  representations  of  apotbeoees,  &c.  The 
roofs  of  the  temples  are  flat,  bnt  one  of  them  is  iiehed,  which 
is  a  remnrkable  singularity,  aa  they  all  appear  to  be  of  the 
saine  age.    They  are  prolMhly  sepulchiat  vumuments,  sad 
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may  have  formed  part  of  tbe  l^ecropolis  of  Napata,  the 
antient  Ethiopian  city  which  some  suppose  to  have  stood 
near  this  place.  With  regard  to  the  great  temples,  Riippel 
ascribes  most  of  them  to  the  age  of  Ethiopian  greatness,  after 
tbat  nation  had  conquered  Egypt,  or  about  the  eighth 
century  before  Christ  These  ruins  remained  unknown  to 
Europeans  till  1820«  when  the  expedition  of  Ismayl  Pacha 
penetrated  into  Dongola  and  Sennaar.  The  first  European 
truveller  who  visited  them  was  Mr.  Waddington ;  he  was 
fi>Ilowed  by  Cailliaud  in  1821 ;  and  CaiUiaud  was  followed 
by  Dr.  Riippel  in  1824-5,  who  has  given  a  very  minute 
description  of  them,  from  which  the  above  details  are  mainly 
taken. 

(Waddington's  tod  Hanbury's  Visit  to  Ethiopia ;  Cail- 
liaud, Voyage  d  Meroe ;  Riippel,  Reisen  in  Nubien,  Kor- 
d^/an,  And  Petrauchen  Araoien,) 

BARKING,  a  market-town  in  the  county  of  Essex,  about 
ci<;lit  miles  east  of  London.  It  lies  in  the  hundred  of 
Bt^r^ontrec,  in  a  parish  also  called  Barking,  the  circumferenco  of 
which  is  about  thirty  miles :  this  parish  contains  1 0,1 70  acres, 
ui'wbich  7850  is  cultivated  land,  and  about  1500  belon^^ng  to 
IJainauU  Forest,  which  includes  within  its  limits  the  well- 
known  Fairlop  Oak;  under  the  shade  of  which  a  fair  is  held 
on  tbe  6rst  Friday  in  July.  The  name  of  the  place  is  written 
IWeching,  Berekin^^  B&rktmg,  in  old  records  ;  and  some 
aiii.quarian»  derive  it  from  i^ur^A-tn^—' The  fortification  in 
the  meadow/  Some  considerable  entrenchments  are  still 
visible  in  the  fields  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  pre- 
i^ent  town.  The  origin  of  tbe  town  is  not  distinctly  ascer- 
tained ;  but  the  consequence  which  it  ultimately  acquired 
was  certainly  owing  to  its  celebrated  Abbey,  the  founding  and 
subsequent  establishment  of  which  attracted  an  increasing 
population.  This  abbey,  originally  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  is  said  to  h&ve  been  the  richest  nunnery  and  the 
ohlorit  fouu^lation  in  England;  but  this  is  an  error,  as 
Fulkcbtone  nunnery  in  Kentwas  founded  many  years  before ; 
and  both  Sbaftesbury  and  Syon .  nunneries  were  possessed 
of  larger  revenues.  Barkine  Abbey  was  foundetl  about  the 
year  67  7,  in  tbe  reigns  of  Sebba  and  Sighere,  kings  of  the  East 
!<a\ons,  by  $t.  Erkenwald*.  bishop  of  London,  at  the  instance 
uf  his  sist€X  Ethelb.urga4  who  was  appointed  the  first  abbes& 
Thislady  and  several  of  tne  following  abbesses  were  canonized 
after  death.  In  870  tbe  abbey  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by 
the  Danes,  and  the  nuns  were  killed  or  dispersed^  Being 
within  the  territories  ceded  by  Alfred  to  Godrun,  the 
Dunish  king*  it  lay  desolate  until  tbe  middle  of  the  tenth 
oMitury,  when  it  was  rebuilt  and  restored  to  all  its  former 
splendour  by  King  Edgar,  the  great  founder  and  restorer 
of  religious  houses.  Some  historians  state,  that  at  the 
Nuriuan  conquest  the  Conqueror  retired  to  this  abbey  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  England,  and  remained  there  until 
the  completion  of  the  fortress  which  he  had  begun  in 
London.  In  subsequent  times  the  government  of  the 
al>bey  was  sometimes  assumed  by  the  queens  of  England  ; 
and  a  natural  daughter  of  a  king  or  prince  of  the  blood  is 
uccasionally  found  occupying  the  office  of  abbess.  In  1377 
the  convent  petitioned  to  be  excused  from  contributing  an 
aid  to  the  king  at  the  time  of  a  threatened  invasion,  on 
account  of  the  expenses  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  incur 
m  repairing  the  great  damages  occasioned  by  a  terrible  inun- 
dation which  in  the  preceding  year  had  broken  down  the 
l):inks  of  the  Thames  at  Dagenham ;  a  similar  statement  was 
otlen  made  at  subsequent  periods:  and  in  1410  it  is  stated 
that  the  revenues  of  the  convent  were  so  much  impaired,  in 
consequence  of  the  expenditure  made  necessary  by  inun- 
d^itions,  that  none  of  the  ladies  had  more  than  fourteen 
{shillings  a-year  for  clothes  and  necessaries. 

A  considerable  extent  of  ground  called  the  Level,  near  the 
Thames,  lies  yery  low,  so  that  in  high  tides  the  water  is  higher 
than  this  land,  and  would  overflow  it  if  not  kept  out  by  em- 
bankments. It  is  not  easy  to  learn  when  an  embankment  was 
originally  formed ;  but  it  appears  that  the  Abbess  of  Barking 
was  obliged  to  keep  it  up,  and  in  order  to  assist  her  in  perform- 
ng  the  duty,  she  was  privileged  to  cart  wood  from  the  forest, 
by  the  tenants  of  ^Artung  and  Dagenham,  for  the  repair  of 
the  breaches  of  the  embankment.  In  1 707  a  breach  was 
made  by  ft  high  tide»  which  occasioned  the  loss  of  1000 
acres  of  rich  Tand»  and  a  sand-bank  was  formed  at  the 
mouth  of  ^e  breach  which  reached  almost  half-way  across 
the  river,  and  was  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  Tne  pro- 
prietors spent  more  thaa  the  land  was  worth  in  endea- 
vouring to  recovei:  iti  and  then  apphed  to  parliament,  which 
took  up  tbematter  a»a  publio  ooneeni^  and  alter  the  failure 


of  another  party  in  the  attempt,  a  Captain  Perry  engaged 
to  close  the  breach,  make  good  the  embankments,  and  re- 
move the  sandbank,  for  the  sum  of  25,000/.  He  completed 
this  engagement  at  the  end  of  five  ^ears,  but  at  an  expense 
of  15,000/.  beyond  his  estimate,  which  was,  however,  after- 
wards made  good  to  him  by  parliament.  The  whole  bank 
is  now  kept  in  a  very  complete  state  of  repair  under  tbe 
superintendence  of  commissioners.  The  bank  is  from  eight 
to  fourteen  feet  in  height,  and  a  path  extends  along  the  top 
for  the  whole  distance. 

The  nuns  of  Barking  were  of  the  Benedictine  order.  The 
abbess  was  appointed  by  the  king  until  about  the  year  1200, 
when,  by  the  interference  of  the  Pope,  the  election  was 
vested  in  the  convent,  and  confirmed  by  the  royal  authority. 
The  abbess  of  Barking  was  one  of  the  four  who  were 
baronesses  in  right  of  their  station ;  for  being  possessed  of 
thirteen  knight*s  fees  and  a  half,  she  held  her  lands  of  the 
king  as  a  barony ;  and  though  her  sex  prevented  her  from 
having  a  seat  in  parliament  or  attending  the  king  in  the 
wars,  yet  she  always  fUmished  her  ouota  of  men  and  had 
precedence  over  other  abbesses.  In  tier  convent  she  lived 
in  great  state :  her  household  consisted  of  chaplains,  an 
esquire,  gentlemen,  gentlewomen,  yeomen,  grooms,  a  clerk, 
a  yeoman-cook,  a  groom-cook,  a  pudding-wife,  &c.  The 
last  abbess  was  Dorothy  Barley,  who  had  a  pension  of 
133/.  6^.  Si.  per  annum  settled  on  her  when  the  convent 
was  sui-rendered  to  Heniy  VIII.  in  1539 :  smaller  pensions 
were  also  given  to  the  nuns,  then  thirty  in  number.  At 
that  time  their  possessions  were  valued  at  the  sum  of 
10S4/.  6«.  2§G^,  according  to  Speed,  or  862/.  12«.  2}^/., 
according  to  Dugdale.  The  manor  of  Barking,  which 
seems  to  nave  formed  part  of  the  original  endowment  of  the 
abbey,  remained  witli  the  crown  from  the  dissolution  until 
1628,  when  Charles  I.  sold  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Fanshawe  for 
2000/.,  reserving  to  the  crown  a  fee-farm  rent  of  1 60/.,  which 
is  now  payable  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  The  abbey- 
church  and  conventual  buildings  occupied  an  extensive 
plot  of  ground ;  but  scarcely  any  remains  are  now  standing. 
The  site  of  the  former  is  just  without  the  north  wall  of  the 
present  churchyard. 

Barking  has  considerably  declined  in  consequence  of  the 
suppression  of  the  abbey.  It  is  situated  on  the  Roding, 
about  two  miles  north  of  the  Thames.  The  river,  which  is 
wide,  and  receives  the  tide  from  the  Thames  as  far  as  the 
town,  is  commonly  called  Barking  Creek.  It  narrows  very 
much  immediately  above  the  town,  but  has  been  made 
navigable  for  small  craft  as  far  as  Ilford.  The  inha- 
bitants consist  chiefly  of  fishermen  and  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  conveying  coals  and  timber  from  the  Thames- 
to  the  different  towns  in  the  district  A  considerable 
number  also  find  employment  in  conveying  to  the  Londun 
market  the  potatoes  and  vegetables  which  the  vicinity- 
produces  in  abundance.  The  town  has  a  firee-schoul,  « 
market-house,  and  a  spacious  and  convenient  worklioivae, 
erected  in  1 787,  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Margaret,  formerly  belonged 
to  the  abbey,  and  contains  some  curious  monuments  :  the 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  tlie  diocese  of  London ;  the  college  of 
All  Souls,  Oxford,  is  patron.  Two  chapels,  the  one  at  Ilford 
and  the  other  at  Epping  Forest,  are  annexed  to  the  vicarage. 
The  parish  is  divided  into  four  wards,  each  with  its  separattt 
officers.  Barking- town  ward  has  two  chiirchwardena  (one 
appointed  by  the  vicar  and  the  other  by  the  parish)  and  an 
overseer.  The  lord  of  the  manor  holds  a  court  every  thre» 
weeks,  in  which  causes  of  trespass  and  debt  under  forty 
shillings  are.'triecL  The  population  of  the  parish  was  803G- 
in  1831;  and  that  of  the  town  3404,  of  whom  1765  were; 
females. 

(Lysons*  Environs  of  London,  vol.  iv. ;  Morant's  Uis^ 
tory  and  Antiquities  qf  Essex  ;  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  ^o.y 

BARKWAV,  an  antient  village  of  Hertfordshire,  in  the 
hundred  of  Edwinstree,  34  miles  north  of  London,  and 
3  miles  south  of  Royston.  It  stands  on  a  hill,  and  on  the 
nrincipal  road  from  London  to  the  counties  of  Cambridge^ 
Norfolk,  and  Sufiblk,  to  which  circumstance  it  is  chiefly- 
indebted  for  its  prosperity,  as  it  possesses  but  little  trade. 
Norden  says,  tbat  he  had  seen  the  place  termed,  in  antient 
records,  Bergwant,  which  signifies  in  Saxon  '  a  way  over 
the  hill.'  At  the  tune  of  the  Conquest,  the  lands  at  tbis 
place  were  divided  among  four  ereat  lords  into  as  many 
manors,  and  afterwards  into  eight  manors.  Barkway  is 
called  a  '  town '  by  old  writers ;  and  it  was  privileged  by 
Edward  I.  to  have  »  market  ou  Thursday,  and  an  annual 
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fair  for  six  days.  In  1 592,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  great 
fire  destroyed  nearly  all  the  houses.  On  their  re-erection, 
the  market  was  altered  to  Friday,  and  was  subsequently 
discontinued  in  consequence  of  its  proximity  to  Royston. 
Barkway  is  at  present  a  large  and  populous  village,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  one  long  street,  which  contains  several 
good  inns.  The  church  is  a  handsome  and  spacious 
building,  containing  some  fine  old  monuments,  with  frag- 
ments of  painted  glass  in  the  windows,  forming  part  of  a 
series  descriptive  of  the  creation.  The  living,  which  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  London,  is  valued  in  the  king*s 
books  at  13/.  I3s,  Ad,  per  annum.  The  population  of  the 
parish,  which  also  includes  the  hamlet  of  Nuthamstead,  is 
1108,  of  whom  556  are  females. 

(Norden's  Speculum  Britannies^  1593  ;  Chauncey*s  Hu- 
iorical  Antiquities  of  Hertfordshire;  Clutterbuck's /fj'«- 
tory  and  Antiquities  of  Hertfordshire,  ^c.) 

BARLAAM.  This  person  would  be  of  very  little  conse- 
quence, but  for  the  fact  that  he  is  nearly  the  last  of  those 
who  wrote  in  Greek  on  mathematics,  and  that  his  work 
is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  arithmetic  which  preceded 
the  introduction  of  algebra  and  the  Indian  notation.  His 
life,  such  as  it  is,  is  a  commentary  on  the  state  of  science 
during  the  fourteenth  century.  The  accounts  given  of  him 
vary  greatly :  the  parts  of  this  article  which  follow  in  brackets 
are  abridged  from  the- Biographic  Universelle. 

[Bernard  of  Seminara  in  Calabria  was  born  about  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  took  the  vows  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  order  of  St.  Basil,  and  the  name  of  Barlaam,  at  an 
early  age.] 

Boccacio,  the  novelist,  who  died  about  1376,  calls  him  a 
I  contemporary.  [He  went  into  ^tolia,  and  thence  to  Salonica, 
to  study  Greek,  that  he  might  read  the  works  of  Aristotle. 
In  1327  he  went  to  Constantinople,  and  obtained  the  favour 
of  the  Emperor  Andronicus  the  younger  and  his  favourite, 
John  Cantacuzenus,  who  obtained  for  him  an  abbey.  He 
had  previously  adopted  the  tenets  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
He  entered  into  controversy  with  Nicephorus  Gregoi*as,  by 
'whom  he  was  beaten,  and  then  retired  in  disgust  to  Salonica. 
On  the  occasion  of  Pope  John  XXII.  sending  legates  to 
Constantinople  to  treat  for  the  re-union  of  the  churches, 
Barlaam  emerged  from  his  retirement,  and  violently  op- 
posed the  measure.]  Moreri  and  others  assert  that  Bar- 
laam was  sent  to  Benedict  XII.  (John's  successor)  to  pro- 
mote the  above-mentioned  object.  This,  if  given  out  at  all, 
was  a  pretext,  for  [Barlaam  was  sent  to  Italy  in  1339,  to 
endeavour  secretly  to  procure  assistance  against  the  Turks 
and  Bulgarians.  In  1340  he  returned  to  Constantinople, 
and  resumed  an  old  discussion  with  the  monks  of  Mount 
Athos  (and  particularly  with  one  of  them,  George  Palamas), 
who  asserted  that  the  light  seen  on  Mount  Tabor  dui-ing 
the  transfiguration  of  Christ  was  a  part  of  the  uncreated 
essence  of  God.  Barlaam  denied  it;  and  this  controversy 
was  carried  to  such  a  height  that  both  parties  demanded  a 
council  of  the  emperor,  who  convoked  it  accordingly, 
June  11, 1341.  The  monks  of  Athos  got  the  better  of  the 
argument ;  and  Barlaam,  by  advice  of  Cantacuzenus,  gave 
in,  and  sought  a  reconciliation,  which  was  effected.]  Several 
accounts  (from  Cave,  Hist,  Lit.)  state  that  he  withdrew 
from  Constantinople,  and  was  excommunicated  b^  the  coun- 
cil. [He  returned  to  Italy,  and  to  the  doctnnes  of  the 
Western  Church,  and  was  by  Clement  VI.  promoted  to 
the  bishopric  of  Greraci.  It  is  said  that  he  was  Petrarch's 
instructor  in  Greek.    He  died  probably  about  1348.] 

The  works  of  Barlaam  are  theological  and  mathematical. 
The  former  are  as  follows : — I,  De  Principatu  Papcp,  printed 
in  Goldastus,  Monorchia  S.  Bom.  Imp.,  Hanover,  1614  (La- 
tin only) ;  also  printed  at  Oxford,  1592,  and  by  Salmasius, 
Leyden,  1645  ((xreek  and  Latin);  2.  Opuscula,  printed  in 
the  Bibliothecamax.  vet.  Patrum,  Leyden,  1677  (vol.  xxvi. 
p.  4) ;  3.  Epistolee  ad  Greecos  de  Unione,  &c.,  in  Henry 
Canisius,  Thesaurus  Monumentorum,  &c.,  Antwerp,  1 725 
(vol.  iv.  p.  361).  The  same  work  and  volume  contains, 
4.  Ethira  secundum  Stoicos,  M.  VLC.  (Latin),  in  two 
books;  [5.  OrationeSt  in  Barovius, ^^^n.  Eccles.  year  1339, 
§  XXV.]  There  are  various  other  scattered  pieces ;  in  par- 
ticular, one  on  the  proper  time  of  celebrating  Easter. 

The  mathematical  work  of  Barlaam  consists  entirely  of 
arithmetic  and  arithmetical  geometry,  then  called  Logistic. 
It  is  written  in  Greek,  in  six  books,  and  called  BapXaauov 
ra9  Movaxov  AoytoriKt^  PtSKioiQ  i^  luc  tif^vitrrara  ircpiiiXij/x/ifivi;, 
The  first  book  is  on  the  addition  and  subtraction  of  fi-ac- 
t'ons;  the  second  on  their  multiplication  and  division;  the 


third  on  the  multiplication  and  division  of  sexagcsiroaU; 
the  fourth  on  operations  with  surfaces  and  lines  by  mcaitt 
of  numbers ;  the  fifth  on  ratios,  the  sixth  on  numericah/a/a. 
Delambre  has  reviewed  the  third  book,  Hist,  ctAst.  Anc, 
V.  i.  p.  320.  It  altogether  gives  us  but  a  poor  idea  of  the 
science  of  the  age,  and  justifies  Delambre's  remark,  that 
Barlaam  must  have  had  more  leisure  than  ingenuity. 

There  have  been  two  editions  of  this  work:  the  fim 
(Greek  and  Latin)  by  Dasypodius  [see  Autolycus],  Stras- 
burg,  1572.  The  history  of  the  second  is  rather  curious,  if 
we  consider  how  conversant  the  learned  of  that  age  (owing 
to  the  universality  of  the  language  they  wrote)  were  wiih 
the  labours  of  each  other.  Henry  Savile,  the  author  of  the 
Preelectianes  in  Euclidem,  and  founder  of  the  Savilian 
Professorships  at  Oxfonl,  found  a  Greek  MS.  of  Barlaam 
in  his  travels,  and  not  being  aware  that  it  was  ulrcad) 
known,  copied  it  and  sent  it  to  his  friend,  John  Chambers, 
Fellow  of  Eton,  who,  equally  ignorant  that  the  work  wa^ 
already  printed,  published  it  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
scholia  at  Paris,  in  1600.  He  added  a  dedication  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  a  preface,  in  both  of  which  he  spoke  so 
freely  of  the  exploits  and  foreign  policy  of  England  (8pe- 
cifying,  by  a  sufficiently  obvious  implication,  that  the  po})e, 
the  king  of  France,  and  the  devil  were  in  league),  that 
the  French  government  commanded  an  erasure  of  the 
passages  mentioned ;  but  (which  is  remarkable)  inflicted  no 
punishment  on  the  editor,  who  was  allowed  to  embark  for 
England,  and  who  secretly  brought  with  him  some  of  the 
copies.  We  learn  these  facts  from  an  Admonitio  ad  Lee- 
torem  in  the  copies  aforesaid,  in  which  the  worthy  editor, 
though  he  has  put  brackets  to  the  suppressed  passages,  very 
much  wonders  what  offence  he  could  have  given,  that '  vtia 
ret  censura  columbas." 

Barlaam  is  said  to  have  written  a  work  on  right-angled 
triangles ;  and  there  is  in  the  catalogue  of  De  Tboa's 
library  the  title  of  a  work  of  his  as  follows :  AriihmeticaDf- 
monstratio  eorum  qu€e  Euclides  libra  it.  in  lineis  demon 
stravit  (no  date  or  place). 

Boccacio,  above  mentioned,  wrote  a  work  on  the  heathen 
gods,  in  which  it  is  probable  (Vossius  de  Hist.  Lot,  in  \erbo 
Boccacius)  that  most  of  what  relates  to  the  Greeks  is  on  the 
authority  of  Barlaam.  Boccacio  speaks  as  follows :— '  He 
was  a  man  feeble  in  body,  but  very  great  in  science,  and  so 
profound  in  Greek  learning,  that  he  had  the  certificates 
iprivilegia)  of  emperors  and  princes,  and  learned  men  of 
tnat  country,  testifying  that  neither  in  these  times,  nor  m 
many  preceding  ages,  had  there  been  a  man  of  so  great  and 
excellent  knowledge.  Should  I  not  therefore  trust  him  v\ 
matters  relating  to  the  Greeks  T 

Riccioli,  in  his  ChronoL  Reform,,  speaks  of  two  narae<l 
Barlaam,  the  first  a  Calabrian,  friend  of  Petrarch,  and  ma- 
thematician ;  the  second,  bishop  of  Greraci,  who  wrote  in 
favour  of  the  union  with  the  Greek  Church.  The  first  he 
places  A.D.  1330,  the  second  1303.  He  does  not  cite  anv 
authority,  but  we  are  not  wholly  indisposed  to  believe  him. 

The  followers  of  Barlaam  formed  a  sect  (heretic  in  the 
Eastern,  orthodox  in  the  Western,  Church)  called  Bar- 
laamites,  or  Acindynites,  from  Acindynus,  a  Greek  monk, 
who  sided  with  Barlaam.  These  two  were  also  associated 
in  a  dispute  with  others  about  the  distinction  to  be  drawn 
between  the  essence  and  operations  of  the  Deity. 

BARLiE'US,  CASPAR  VAN  BAERLE,  was  horn  at 
Antwerp  in  1584.  His  father,  who  was  the  town  registrar 
of  Antwerp,  left  it  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
settled  in  Holland.  Caspar  studied  theology  at  Leyden,  and 
aftenvards  took  orders.  In  1612  he  was  made  sub-re|;ent 
of  the  College  of  Theology  at  Leyden ;  and  in  1 617  professor 
of  logic  in  that  University.  Having  taken  the  part  of  the 
Arminians  against  the  Gomarists, lie  was  dismissed  from 
his  situation  in  1619;  and  he  then  applied  to  the  study  of 
medicine,  in  which  he  received  his  doctor  s  degree  at  Caea 
in  Normandy.  In  1631  he  was  made  professor  of  philoso- 
phy and  eloquence  in  the  newly-established  University  e/ 
Amsterdam,  where  his  lectures  were  greatly  applauded.  He 
died  at  Amsterdam  in  1 648.  He  wrote  a  number  of  works. 
chietiy  in  Latin :  among  others,  several  panegyrical  orationsi 
in  praise  of  the  great  men  of  his  time,  Gastavus,  Riche- 
lieu, Van  Tromp,  and  others;  several  poems,  two  wis. 
8vo.  Amsterdam,  1645;  an  interesting  history  of  Brazil, 
under  the  administi-ation  of  Maurice,  Count  of  Nassau,  witli 
the  following  title :  Berum  per  Octennium  in  Braxitia  et 
alibi  nuper  gestarumsub  Prafectura  J.  MauriHi  Nasfotnf 
Comitis,  Historia,  fol.  Amsterdam,  1647.    Bratil  was  then 
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g)88esMd  pattly  by  the  Dutch  and  partly  by  the  Portuguese. 
arliBUS  f^veH  many  interesting  details  about  that  country 
and  its  aborigines,  as  well  as  about  the  events  of  the  war 
carried  on  there  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Spaniards, 
Portugal  and  its  colonies  being  at  that  time  subject  to  the 
crown  of  Spain.  The  book  is  adorned  with  numerous  maps 
and  views  of  various  parts  of  Brazil.  Among  his  Latin 
poem:!  is  one  called  Britannia  Triumphans,  written  on  the 
accession  of  Charles  I.  to  the  throne.  Barloeus's  Dutch 
poems  are  less  known,  having  never  been  collected  together, 
out  they  are  said  to  be  written  in  an  easy  and  pure  style, 
and  to  contain  many  fine  conceptions.  His  EptsioUs  were 
published  after  his  death,  two  vols.  &vo.  Amstenlam,  1667. 
or  his  controversial  writings  we  may  mention  the  Antipute- 
anus,  Ato,  1633;  and  the  Lettres  de  Vicque/ort,  avec  let 
i{i))on8es  de  Barlc'e,  in  Latin  and  French.  According  to  the 
then  prevailing  fashion  among  the  learned,  he  latinized  his 
name,  Baiirle,  into  Barleeus. 

BARLE^RIA,a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Acanthaceee,  and  characterized  at  first  sight  by  the 
spiny  processes  of  its  bracts,  by  the  large  size  of  the  upper 
and  lower  sepals,  and  by  its  funnel-sha^  corolla,  which  is 
onen  so  twisted  that  tne  upper  segment  becomes  lowest 
The  species  are  natives  of  various  parts  of  the  East  Indies :  a 
fc^'  of  them  have  been  introduced  to  our  gardens,  of  which 
Barleria  lupulina,  with  its  large  bracts  resembling  hops, 
and  B,  Pnonitis,  a  common  swamp  plant  in  Java,  are  tne 
most  remarkable.  They  all  require  to  be  cultivated  in  a 
bot-bouse,  and  are  propagated  readily  by  cuttings. 

BARLETTA.  a  town  in  the  province  of  Bari  in  the 
kin:;dom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  43  miles  E.S.E.  of  Foggia,  and  112  E.N.E.  of 
Naples,  in  41"  2(/  N.  lat  and  IG""  18'  £.  long.  The  town 
is  well  built,  and  the  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved.  The 
barljour  is  protected  by  a  mole  and  by  a  small  island,  on 
«bich  the  light-house  is  built;  it  is  only  frequented  by  ves- 
seU  of  small  burden,  not  ha\-ing  depth  enough  for  larger 
ship«.  Barletta  carries  on  a  cx)nsiderable  trade  with  the 
other  ports  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  here  most  of  the  com,  wine, 
wool,  salt,  lamb  and  kid-skins,  and  other  produce  of  Puglia, 
are  embarked  for  exportation.  The  country  around  is  well 
cultivated,  especially  on  the  side  towards  Bari,  and  inter- 
ipersed  with  neat  casinos.  The  climate  is  extremely  mild 
in  winter,  but  is  considered  rather  unhealthy  during  part 
of  the  summer,  owing  to  the  great  marshes  of  Salpi  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Ofanto,  which  enters  the  sea  three 
miles  N.W.  of  Barletta.  In  one  of  the  principal  streets, 
near  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  is  a  colossal  bronze  statue, 
17  feet  high,  and  of  rude  workmanship,  said  to  be  that 
of  the  Emperor  HeracUus.  Barletta  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  a  place  of  any  importance  until  after  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Frederic  II.  of  Suabia  granted  it  some 
privileges,  and  bis  son  Manfred  resided  for  some  time  at 
Barletta,  while  he  was  directing  the  building  of  the  new 
town  of  Manfredonia.  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon  was  crowned 
here.  After  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom  by  the  French  and 
the  SpanianU  in  1501,  the  conquerors  quarrelled  about  the 
division  of  the  spoil,  and  the  French  being  more  numerous 
than  the  Spaniaids,  Gonzalo  of  Cordova,  who  commanded 
the  latter,  was  obhged  to  shut  himself  up  in  Barletta,  where 
he  was  besieged,  or  rather  blockaded,  by  the  French  under 
the  Duke  de  Nemours.  The  Spaniards,  having  received 
reinforcements  from  Sicily t  attacked  the  French,  who  were 
dofeated  in  two  battles,  one  at  Seminara,  2l8t  April,  1503, 
and  the  other,  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  at  Cerignola 
in  the  plains  of  Puglia,  in  which  last  Gonzalo  commanded 
iu  person,  and  the  Duke  de  Nemours  was  killed  with  3000 
^  his  men*  after  which  the  French  evacuated  the  whole 
kiuffdom.  During  the  siege  of  Barletta,  the  celebrated 
challenge  took  place  between  thirteen  Italians,  who  be- 
longed to  the  corps  of  Prospero  and  Fabrizio  Colonna,  which 
served  with  Gonzalo  at  Barletta,  and  thirteen  Frenchmen 
from  the  besieging  army.  Some  expressions  derogatory  to 
tlie  Italian  character  which  were  uttered  by  a  French  knight 
occasioned  the  challenge.  They  fought,  I6th  of  February, 
1503,  in  a  field  near  Quarato,  half- way  between  Barletta  and 
the  French  camp,  and  according  to  all  the  rules  of  chivalry. 
The  famous  Bayard  and  Prospero  Colonna  were  the  umpires. 
The  result  was,  that  the  French  champions  were  unhorsed 
and  wounded,  and  one  of  them,  a  Piedmontese  by  birth,  was 
killed.  The  others  surrendered  as  prisoners,  until  they  paid 
A  ransom  of  lOO  ducats  in  gold  each,  as  it  had  been  pre- 
liousJy  stipulated.    This  curious  event,  although  related  by 


Damtani,  with  all  the  particulars  of  the  correspondence  before 
the  fight,  the  names  of  the  champions,  &c.,  in  a  book  printed 
at  Naples  in  the  same  year,  1 503,  and  celebrated  in  a  poem 
by  Vida,  who  was  also  a  contemporary,  was  overlooked,  or  at 
least  disfigured  by  subsec|uent  historians,  until  of  late  years* 
when  the  original  narrative  was  found  and  reproduced  by 
Bossi,  htoria  d'  Italia,  Appendix  to  vol.  x%ii.,  as  well  as  the 
MS.  of  Vida*8  poem,  which  was  published  under  the  title  of 
if.  H,  Vid€B,  XI !L  Pugilum  Certamen,  Milan,  1818.  It 
has  also  furnished  the  subject  of  an  historical  novel  called 
Ettore  Fieramosca,  o  ia  DisJIda  di  Barletta,  Milan,  1 833. 
The  cathedral  of  Barletta  is  a  Gothic  building,  with  a  high 
steeple ;  the  interior  presents  nothing  striking,  except  some 
antient  granite  pillars  brout^ht  from  Canosa.  Barletta  is 
surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  and  has  a  citadel  which  com- 
mands the  harbour.  The  population  is  reckoned  at  above 
18,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  thriving  place,  and  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  provincial  towns  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  fre- 
ouented  hv  Dalmatian  traders,  who  cross  the  Adriatic  in 
their  small  vessels. 

BARLEY  is  a  grain  too  generally  known  to  require  a 
minute  description.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  other 
grain  by  its  pointed  extremities,  and  by  the  rough  appear- 
ance of  its  outer  skin,  which  is  the  corolla  of  the  flower 
closely  enveloping  the  seed,  and,  in  most  varieties,  adhering 
strongly  to  it 

Botanists  place  barley  in  the  family  of  the  Grcminete^ 
and  Linnnus  has  classed  it  in  the  second  order  of  his  third 
class  {Triandria  digynia),  having  three  stamina  and  two 
styles  in  the  flower.   For  its  botanical  characters,  see  HoR- 

DEUM. 

Barley,  according  to  the  most  antient  authors,  formed  a 
principal  part  of  the  food  of  man  in  the  early  aees,  and 
continues  to  do  so  at  this  day,  in  many  countries  where  the 
progress  of  agriculture  and  the  increase  of  wealth  have  not 
vet  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  exchange  the  coarser  barley 
loaves  for  the  more  pakttable  and  nutritious  whcatcn  breaa, 
and  where  the  soil  is  not  well  adapted  to  rye,  or  the  climate 
to  maize. 

Of  all  the  cultivated  grains,  barley  is  perhaps  that  which 
comes  to  perfection  in  the  greatest  variety  of  climates,  and 
is  conseauently  found  over  the  greatest  extent  of  the  habit- 
able world.  It  bears  the  heat  and  drought  of  tropical  re* 
gions,  and  ripens  in  the  short  summers  of  those  which  verge 
Oil  the  frigid  zone.  In  genial  climates,  such  as  Egypt,  Bar- 
baiy,  and  the  south  of  Spain,  two  crops  of  barley  may  be 
reaped  in  the  same  year,  one  in  spring  from  seed  sown  the 
preceding  autumn,  and  one  in  autumn  from  a  spring  sowing. 
This  explains  a  passage  in  Exodus  (ix.  31),  whore  the  effect 
of  the  hail  is  mentioned  which  desolated  Egypt,  in  conse- 

auence  of  the  refusal  of  Pharaoh  to  let  the  children  of  Israel 
epart :  *  The  flax  and  the  barley  were  smitten,  for  the  b'lr- 
ley  was  in  the  car,  and  the  flax  was  boiled ;  but  the  wheat 
and  the  rye  were  not  smitten,  for  they  were  not  conic  up.* 
Commentators  agree  that  this  event  happened  in  the  month 
of  March ;  the  first  crop  of  barlcv  was  therefore  nearly  ripe, 
and  the  flax  ready  to  pull :  but  the  wheat  and  the  ryo  sown 
in  spring  were  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  in  growth  to  be 
injured  by  the  hail. 

Agricultural  writers  in  general  have  distinguishe.1  the 
dififerent  species  of  bariey,  cither  firom  the  time  of  sowing 
them,  into  winter  barley  and  spring  barley,  or,  from  the 
number  of  rows  of  grains  in  the  ears,  into  six-rowetl,  four- 
rowed,  and  two-rowed,  or  fiat  barley.  Another  distinction 
may  be  made  between  those  which  have  the  corolla  strongly 
adhering  to  the  seed,  and  those  in  which  it  separates  from 
it,  leaving  the  seed  naked,  from  which  circumstance  these 
are  called  naked  barleys.  Without  entering  into  any  dis- 
cussion whether  these  dififerences  are  sufiicicnt  to  constitute 
distinct  species,  or  are  to  be  considered  as  varieties  pro- 
duced by  climate,  soil,  or  cultivation,  we  shall  only  observe 
that  those  kinds  which  are  hardier,  and  will  bear  the  winters 
of  our  climate,  may  also  with  success  be  sown  in  spring,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  Scotch  here  or  bigg.  There  seem,  in 
fact,  to  be  only  two  very  distinct  species  of  barley  generally 
cultivated :  one  which  produces  three  perfect  flowers,  and 
as  many  seeds  united  at  the  base,  at  each  joint  of  the 
rachis,  or  middle  of  the  ear,  alternately  on  eiwh  side  (Jig.  1 ), 
and  another,  in  which  the  middle  flo\^Tet  is  perfect,  and  the 
two  others  barren,  forming  a  flat  ear,  with  only  one  row  of 
grains  on  each  side,  as  our  common  spring  barley  (Jig,  2). 
The  first  species  has  sometimes  the  middle  flowret  small  or 
abortive,  and  consequently  only  four  rows  of  grains,  giving 
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the  ear  a  square  appearance,  but  that  thif  ii  only  an  oett- 
iiianal  deviation  is  proved  by  its  returning  (o  the  pcrfcrt  nr 
vith  six  rows,  in  rich  soils,  and  under  proper  cuIiit'aiioD. 

In  some  varieties  of  bolli  kinds  the  seeds  stand  miirt 
apart  from  eoch  other,  and  nt  a  fp^itcr  angle  with  i\:i 
rachis;  the  ear  is  aUo  shorler,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  i 
hat  or  fan,  whence  it  has  been  railed  Battledore  Borlej:  it 
is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Sprat  Barlej.  In  othen  \\r: 
corolla  separates  from  Ihc  seed  when  ripe,  and  Ibe  awn*  fjli 
nIT;  these  arc  the  naked  barlej'g.  Each  ofthesehaiWnin 
repute  at  different  times,  and  ia  worthy  of  the  lUentioii  awl 
careful  cuUivntion  of  the  practical  and  esperimenlal  i^ripul- 

Winter  barley  is  mostly  Bo\m  in  those  countries  nhfp' 
tbe  trinlers  are  mild,  and  the  springs  dry,  as  in  the  malh 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  or  in  those  where  the  anow  li» 
deep  all  the  winter,  end  where  the  sun  is  powerful  imiiit- 
diatoly  after  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  spring,  a<  is  the 
case  in  parts  of  Russia,  Poland,  and  some  parts  oFNoriii 
America.  In  most  climates,  where  the  winter  conmts  of 
alternate  (Vast  and  thaws,  and  the  early  part  of  sprine  a 
usually  wet,  as  is  the  case  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, the  young  barley  is  too  apt  to  sutTer  from  these  vmai- 
tudcs,  and  tho  spring-sown  barley  gives  the  more  cemiii 
prospect  of  a  good  crop :  but  tbe  grain  of  the  latttr  b 
aeldoQ  so  heavy  as  that  which  has  stood  the  winter,  ir.j. 
being  liar\'ested  later,  it  interferes  with  tbe  wheat  hineit, 
which  is  an  inconvenieiice. 

Tbe  winter-sown  barley  is  generally  of  the  six-roied 
sort,  of  which  the  here  or  bigg  is  an  inferior  variety,  hti 
being  hardy,  and  of  rapid  growth,  it  is  well  suited  to  eipoiri 
situations  and  inferior  soils.  Tho  Siberian  barlri/,  arariett 
of  which,  with  naked  seeds,  has  been  highly  eilollcd  tn 
foreign  agricultural  writers,  especially  by  Thaer,  under  the 
name  of  Hordeum  eo^letle,  seetnB  to  be  a  superior  wrt  m 
rfch  .soils,  not  only  for  its  heavy  and  nutritious  grain,  in 
which  particulars  it  is  said  to  approach  to  the  quality  of 
tyc,  but  ali^o  for  its  succulent  sterna  and  leaves,  whif^h  tnitc 
it  by  far  the  best  sort  to  sow  for  the  purpose  of  green  h^ 
for  cattle  and  sheep,  and,  if  fed  off  eaky,  the  tmts  oiil. 
in  a  rich  soil,  shoot  out  an  abundance  of  fresh  Blems,  ind 
produce  a  good  crop  of  grain  at  harvest. 

The  barley  most  commonly  cultivated  in  England  is  iki 
which  has  only  two  rows.  It  is  almost  tinivereally  BOTn  in 
spring.  The  varieties  produced  by  difference  of  soil  uid 
cultivation,  as  well  as  by  seed  occasionally  biougbi  fttai 
other  countries,  are  innumerable ;  thoy  have  been  divided 
by  most  agricuUwral  writers  into  the  early  tw  nUh  ripe  wU 
OS  they  Were  called,  and  the  late  ripe,  froni  the  period  if 
their  being  fit  to  reap.  But  this  is  a  dislioetton«liii'li  Is 
not  very  acuurale.  It  is  well  known  that  hot  giavelly  iodi 
bring  any  grain  to  perfection  in  less  time  than  Ihe  stroninr 
And  colder  soils,  and  that  the  produce  acquires  from  the 
soil  in  which  It  grew  a  disposition  to  ripen  earlier  ci 
later.    This  property  it  retains  for  a  few  seasons,  hj  nr" 


modification  of  its  vegetating  power,  to  which,  liif  'Ui 

le,  that   of  AoDtt    may  be  given,   ^««! 

analogous  to  the  alterations  proihicfNl  oa  li'lng  tunmal) 
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by  habit.  Thus  seed  sown  re'peatediv  in  a  light  drvK-il 
becomes  rath  ripe,  and  that  sown  on  the  heaiy  buA»  Iis'I 
late  ripe,  although  originally  tho  same.  The  nth  npf 
grain  is  always  less  heavy  than  the  late  ripe;  and  ft^ii 
these  circumstances  the  experienced  cultiTfltor  of  barlej 
chooses  his  seed  from  such  land  a*  may  modi^  the  li>l)ii 
produced  by  his  own,  giving  him  a  crop  with  as  henvy  » 
grain  ashissoilcanproduce,  and  within  aconvenienlpeti-K> 
The  common  or  Norfolk  spring  barley,  bo  called  bcrause 
it  is  the  principal  sort  cultivated  in  that  county,  bos  a  iw>- 
derate-sixed  ear,  containing  ttom  ten  to  fifteen  teeif  >» 
each  side  on  an  average  ijig.i).  Tlie  straw  is  not  veiy  l"nt. 
and  makes  good  fodder  for  cattle  in  winter.  Some  prefcriLi' 
long-eorcd,  which  contains  from  twdve  to  twenty  leeda  in ' 
row,  but  it  has  a  weaker  straw,  and  is  suliject  to  be  tw>i^^ 
down  by  roins  from  the  weight  of  the  ear.  I'artii-uiM 
varieties  have  been  in  great  repute  at  difiereat  liniis.  *bFn 
first  introduced,  and  then  seem  to  have  degenerated  and  W 
their  superiority,  Ofthiskindisthe^oWotMBbadey.  T^ 
barley  was  much  sought  after  some  years  ago ;  and  isnh  "* 
Chevalier  barley  (flg.  3),  so  called  from  the  gentleman  «fr' 
first  brought  it  into  notice.  It  is  said  that  having  obsenc'ii 
ear  of  barley  in  his  field  greatly  superior  to  tha  retl.befirt- 
fully  saved  the  seed,  and  cultivated  it  in  his  gardtn  ^•■'  "'' 
bMlfteufflciutiiuantitytoH>wit>.uiafleliI,  Itliuiiii^""' 
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cMromelymultipliedand  diffused  through  tbecountiy.  Some 
owiLienl  maltstera  and  brewers  have  declared,  that  it  ci'ji- 
laini  mora  laocharins  matter  than  any  other  sort ;  and  the 
Inals  hitherto  made  have  convinced  many  ai^ulturisls 
liiat  it  is  not  oilly  heavier  in  the  grain,  but  also  more  pro- 
liurtire.  In  1 832  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk,  who  Is  always  fare- 
m<Ht  in  all  agricultural  experiments  and  imprmements, 
^ved  a  coaaiderable  portion  of  land  with  this  barley,  and 
itie  result  is  laid  to  have  been  perfectly  satisfactory.  In  the 
!car  1633  the  writer  of  this  article  sowed  two  acres  of  Che- 
vulier  barley  ia  the  tame  &e)d  with  some  of  the  best  of  the 
cummon  barley.  The  soil  was  poor  light  sand,  but  in  good 
onler  aud  very  clean.  The  produce  of  the  whole  was  nearly 
the  same,  four  quahors  per  acre,  but  the  Chevalier  barley 
"eifbed  57  lbs.  per  bushel,  while  the  common  weighed  only 
^i-  This  gives  the  farmer  an  advanta);e  of  nearly  ten  per 
cent  The  sample  was  very  fine,  and  the  whole  that  he 
"luld  spare  was  eagerly  purchased  by  his  neighbours  for  seed 
HI  his  own  price.  It  is  long  in  the  ear  and  very  plump,  and 
[lie  plants  tiller  *  somui^h,  that  half  a  bushel  may  be  saved  per 
wre  in  the  seed.  This  is  probably  owing  ;o  its  grains  being 
"11  perfect,  and  vegetating  rapidly.  The  straw,  like  that  ^ 
ibe  other  long-eailid  barleys,  appears  weak  in  proportion  to 
'he  ear;  it  is  said  also  to  bs  hairier,  and  not  so  palatable  to 
caitle.  These  are  circumstances  which  e)tpnence  alone 
'■in  ascertain.  That  hitherto  it  has  a  decided  superiority 
liver  the  common  sorts,  no  one  who  has  (riud  it  fairly  in 
"ell-prcpared  land  seems  to  deny ;  but  utilcss  great  care  be 
Ukeii  in  cultivating  picked  parcels  for  seed,  selecting  (he 
finest  ears  and  plumpest  grain,  it  will  probably  share  the 
fate  of  its  predecessors— degenerate,  and  lose  its  reputation. 
Mi(;ht  not  the  cultivation  of  the  various  kinds  ofgrain  pur- 
|ii.-tly  for  seed  bo  more  generally  practised,  and  form  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  agriculture?  And  would  nut  this  be  well 
adapted  to  small  occupiers  and  cottagers,  who  may  have 
hail  allotments  of  land  given  or  let  to  them,  to  enable  them 
to  live  by  tbeii  own  labour  and  industry,  without  parochial 
aid?  Thus  the  good  qualities  of  anv  grain  might  he  per- 
petuated, new  varieties  might  be  produced,  and  the  defects 

*  A  plul  b  hU  Io  IIBir  sbcn  11  pradmt  Hnnl  aUmi  Am  thi  oowa  of 
Uh  mt  (  Xtf,  «.  ■)  at  Ika  (uhM  g(  iW  mU. 
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corrected  by  cultivntior 

plants. 

The  Sprat  or  Battledore  Barley  (fg.  4),  also  called  Putner 

Barley,  from  haviiiu  been  once  c.ttensively  culliiated  near 

Fig.i. 


[Spnl  (or  Bililfdon)  Biuker.] 

that  place,  ia  in  much  esteem  in  Germany.  It  is  the  Hof' 
dfum  Ztocriton ;  alsocolledGwmait  r(Ve.  or  rice  fturfcy,  not 
fh)m  any  resemblance  it  bears  to  rice,  but  because,  when 
deprived  of  its  skin  and  made  info  pot  barley,  it  swells  by 
boiling,  and  makes  a  good  eubslilute  for  r'we  in  broths  and 

Euddings.  It  is  not  much  cultivated  in  England  at  present, 
ut  it  is'hardy  and  productive,  and  grows  wdl  in  strnn^cr 
soils,  especially  the  marly,  and  is  well  worth  (he  attention  of 
experimental  agriculturists.  It  certainty  was  once  in  good 
repute  in  this  country,  and  may  suit  paflieular  soils  and 
situations. 

All  kinds  of  barley  require  nearly  the  same  soil,  and 
whwljer  they  are  sown  before  winter  or  in  spring,  the 
ground  must  be  well  prepared,  and  the  soil  pulverized  by 
repeated  ploughings  and  hartowings,  or  by  the  operation 
of  those  mstrumenls  which  have  been  invented  for  this 
especial  pOrpose ;  in  order  that  tlje  flhrcs  of  the  roots,  whicU 
are  very  minute  and  delica^,  may  penetrate  tbe  soil  easily 
in  search  of  jiourishraent'. 

Tie  cultivation  of  all  the  varieties  is  nearly  the  same, 
and  is  best  understood  in  the  counties  of  Eaaes,  Norfolk, 
and  Suffolk,  in  which  a  groat  quantity  of  excellent  barley 
is  produced  and'  malted  for  the  London  market.  In  the 
light  soils,  barley  is  invariably  sown  after  turnips,  which 
have  been' fed  off  the  land  by  sheep,  or  been  drawn  to  feed 
the  cattle  in  winter  In  the  yomior  stalls,  who,  by  mennsofon 
abundance  of  litter,  make  a  vast  supply  of  manure  ready  for 
the  next  turnip  crop.  When  the  land  has  been  properly 
prepared  for  turnips  [see  TDttNiPS],  and  well  mamire<l, 
and  the  turnips  have  been  carefUlly  'hoed,  so  that  no  weeds 
of  any  kind  remain,  it  is  then  in  the  finest  state  for  barley 
ai  soon  as  the  turnips  are  off.  Turnips  require  a  well  pul- 
verized soil,  and  so  does  barley.  If  the  soil  is  very  dry  and 
Fight,  the  sheep  fblded  upon  it  consolidate  Ihe  surface  by 
their  treading,  and  enrich  it  by  their  urine  and  dung.  As 
soon  as  a  part  of  the Held  is  cleared  and  tiie  hurdles  re- 
moved, the  land  is  ploughed  with  a  shallow  furrow,  and 
thus  the  sheep  and  the  ploughs  are  oflcn  seen  in  tjie  same 
field  Bucceedmg  each  other,  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in 
turning  In  and  covering  the  dung,  which  is  very  volatile, 
and  would  soon  lose  much  of  its  qualities  by  the  action  of 
the  iim  and  winds.  This  is  sutScient  preparation  fbr  the 
teed,  which  may  now  be  sown  or  drilled  without  delay. 
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In  heavier  Mils,  which  have  become  lenaciouB  hy  the 
winter's  rains,  or  on  which  the  sheep  have  been  folded  In 
wet  weather,  the  soil  ma;  not  be  in  a  sufliciently  divided 
slate  to  receive  the  seed  with  advantage.  In  that  case  it 
roust  be  worked  and  stirred  till  a  proper  tilth  is  produced  : 
this  is  a  great  lose  and  hinderance,  by  increasing  the  labour 
at  the  busy  time  of  sowing,  but  it  cannot  be  avoided  ;  the 
experience  and  judgment  of  the  cultivator  must  direct  him 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding,  ever  bearing  in  mind 
that  it  is  an  irretrievable  error  to  sow  barley  on  land  not 

firoperly  pulverized,  and  that,  if  it  ia  onoe  Bne  and  dry,  a 
ittle  delay  in  the  sowing  ia  of  much  less  importance.  It 
can  scarcely  be  too  dry  on  the  surface  at  the  time  uf  sowing, 
at  least  in  this  climate,  and,  provided  a  few  showers  supply 
the  moisture  necessarj  to  msKe  it  vegetate  and  spring  up, 
there  is  no  great  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  too  dry 
weather.  Barley  has  been  known  to  grow  and  ripen,  when 
not  a  single  shower  refreshed  the  soil  from  the  day  it  was 
sown  to  that  in  which  it  wai  reaped. 

When  the  soil  is  of  a  strong,  compact  nature,  but  fertile 
at  the  same  time,  and  turnips  cannot  well  be  fed  off  the 
land,  nor  taken  off  in  carts,  on  account  of  the  damage  which 
would  be  done  to  the  soft  moist  soil  in  winter,  by  ibe  tread 
of  the  sheep,  or  the  wheels  of  the 


two  winters'  frosts,  a  tillage 
two  springs.  Thus  the  land  is  perfectly  cleaned,  and,  if 
properly  managed,  quite  mellow  and  Bne ;  and  the  barley 
sown  on  such  land  alvrays  produces  a  crop,  not  only  abundant, 
but  of  the  beat  quality,  so  that  the  lines  of  Virgil  in  his 
(Seorgin,  i.  4B,  whether  hterally  applicable  or  not,  are  veri- 
fied in  the  result  :— 

'  tlU  HK*!'  domDid  ¥Dtla  tHpondfll  tmri 
AfCTteDlie,  (rii  que  fokm,  bu  fHgotm  i^n^U* 

This  practice  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  article  Akabls 
Land,  and  is  common  in  the  heavier  soils  of  Kssex  and 
Suffolk.  The  loss  of  time  by  so  long  a  fallow  is  amply 
repaid  by  the  state  of  the  land  and  the  subsequent  crops. 
It  was  once  the  universal  custom  to  sow  wheat  after  a  falbw, 
and  barley  after  wheat,  unless  clover  was  sown  with  the 
wheat,  which  was  the  first  step  to  improvement ;  but  after 
the  hurley  another  fallow  became  neceBsary.  By  sowing 
barley  after  the  fallow,  the  land  is  much  more  perfectly 
cleaned,  and  the  clover  sown  with  the  barley  is  the  best  pre- 
paration for  the  wheat,  which  may  he  suct^eded  by  beans, 
and,  if  these  are  wall  manured  and  properly  hoed,  another 
crop  of  wheat  may  be  taken  before  a  second  fallow  is  neces- 
sary. By  comparing  the  probable  produce  of  the  two  dif- 
ferent  rotations,  the  advantage  will  be  evident  in  favour  of 
that  which  begins  with  barley. 

In  some  particular  cases,  however,  when  a  very  dry  au- 
tumn allows  the  wheat  stubble  to  be  ploughed  and  well 
cleaned  befbre  winter,  and  several  ploughing?iind  harrow- 
ing* can  be  given  in  spring,  barley  may  be  sown  with  ad- 
vantage after  wheat ;  but  then  it  is  seldom  advisable  to  sow 
clover  and  grass  seeds  with  the  barley,  the  land  not  being 
sufficiently  free  from  weeds.  But  the  TVifoHum  incar- 
latum,  lately  introduced  from  the  south  of  France,  if  it 
should  succeed  well  in  our  climate,  would  be  admirably 
adapted  to  be  sown  on  the  barley  stubble :  the  land  being 
slightly  pbughed  or  scarified  immediately  after  harvest,  and 
the  seed  rolled  in.  It  will  grow  so  rapidly  in  spring  as  to 
smother  all  seed  weeds,  and  will  give  a  heavy  green  crop  to 
be  cut  for  horses  and  cattle  early  in  May,  and  excellent 
winter  fodder  if  made  into  hay.  [SeeTmroLtDM  Ihcar- 
MATItu,  and  Clovih.] 

The  quantity  of  barley  sown  formerly  was  four  or  Ave 
bushels  per  acre :  but,  if  the  land  is  duly  prepared  and  the 
seed  ^ood,  from  two  to  three  bushels  is  an  ample  allowance, 
especially  if  sown  by  the  drilling  machine,  which  it  always 
ou^ht  to  be ;  for  if  the  land  be  too  rough  to  allow  of  drilling, 
it  IS  scarcely  fit  to  sow  barley  in,  and  oats  will  be  a  more 
advantageous  grain. 

The  proper  time  for  sowing  barley  depends  much  on  the 
season  and  the  state  of  the  land.  The  best  practical  rule  is, 
to  sow  as  soon  after  the  middle  of  March  as  the  ground  is 
dr^.  Earlier  sowings  may  sometimes  succeed  well,  but  in 
this  climate,  cold  wet  weather  often  prevails  in  the  end  of 
February  and  beginning  of  March,  and  this  is  by  no  means 
favourable  to  young  plants  of  barley.  The  early-sown  crops 
are  however  in  general  the  heaviest,  especially  the  sort 
which  ripen  later:  thoj  require  leu  seed,  having  more 
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time  to  tiller  befbro  the  hot  weather  draws  up  Ihe  Eiea*. 
There  are,  however,  seasons  when  the  lalcr-Mwn  croin  an 
the  best;  a  good  nile  is  to  sow  a  quick- gruving  tort  nbi^ 
the  sowing  is  unavoidably  deferred,  and  in  this  case  wm 
seed  must  also  be  allowed. 

The  depth  at  which  the  seed  should  be  deposited  it- 

Eendi  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  on  the  season,  Winin 
arley  need  only  be  slightly  covered,  and  will  tiller  ssionibL- 
ingly  in  good  light  soils.  The  examination  of  two  roots,  am 
of  which  (^.5)  proceeded  from  a  grain  dropped  on  the  tui- 
face  of  the  soil,  and  the  other  [.fie.  6)  buried  one  or  tio 
inches  under  the  surface,  clearly  shows  the  ditTerenr«.  In 
the  first,  the  crown  ia),  from  which  the  stems  tiller,  hat  Ihe 
seed  stilt  adhering  to  it ;  in  the  other  they  are  sepanlej  hy 
a  strong  tough  ligament  (e).  This  forms  two  distinct  «n- 
tres,  from  which  the  roots  spread ;  and,  in  very  \i%\A  toili 
and  dry  seasons,  the  roots,  springing  immediately  from  tht 
seed,  are  less  exposed  to  be  dried  up.  But  in  stiff  loile  Ibe 
seed,  buried  deep,  mar  have  much  difGculty  in  gemunilMi;, 
the  air  not  having  sumotent  access,  and  the  first  shoot,  nhich 
forms  the  ligament  (c),  not  being  able  to  pierce  the  mmpict 
soil  above  it.  As  a  general  rule,  a  depth  of  from  (me  indi 
half  to  three  inches,  acoording  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  it 
most  likely  to  enable  the  seed  to  sprout  well,  and  pit  i 
sufficient  hold  of  the  land  by  the  roots  to  avoid  the  dinpt 
of  lodging.  It  is  of  consequence  that  all  the  seedi  bede- 
posited  at  a  uniform  depth,  to  ensure  their  shooti  risiiiK  il 
the  same  lime ;  for  where  some  rise  earlier  and  some  lattr. 
it  is  impossible  to  reap  the  whole  in  good  oider;  umtot 
the  ears  will  be  loo  green,  while  olhen  are  sbedding  Ibt 
seed  from  being  too  ripe.  This  is  one  reason  vh;  ihc 
drilled  crops  are,  in  general,  so  much  more  reEular  in  Iheii 
growth  than  the  broadcast.  After  sowing  barley  it  is  vxh\ 
to  pass  a  tight  roller  over  the  land,  across  the  slilclics.if 
there  are  any,  to  press  the  earth  on  the  seed,  and  yn^tn 
too  great  evaporation  of  the  moiatiuo.  When  thephnit 
begin  to  tiller,  another  nlUng,  and  in  some  cases  a  A\%^1 
harrowing,  to  loosen  the  surface  and  thin  out  the  pbnu 
where  they  grow  too  close,  is  very  useful.  This  sin  is  ibe 
iMSt  time  to  sow  clover  and  grass  seeds,  if  not  donewilhlbe 
first  tolling.  Barlev  is  not  usually  hoed,  because  the  liui 
should  be  perfectly  clear  of  weeds  and  their  seeds,  befbre  it 
is  sown ;  but  if  hoeing  is  thought  necessary  to  looses  iIk 
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icil.  insUad  of  merely  harrowing  it,  tbe  clover  or  gmss- 
iiirils  ue  sown  at  tbo  last  hoeing.    After  IhU  no  attention 


1°  roquired  to  the  crop  till  harvest,  unless  some  docks  or 
should  make  their  appearance,  which  muBt  then  be 


carufully  pulled  up. 

The  practice  of  sowing  clover,  rye  gras 
*iih  the   biarley,  is   almost  universal,  ai 


T  Other  seeds, 
is  eomidered 
.i<  one  of  the  great  modern  improvemenU  in  agriculture. 
there  h  no  douht  a  great  advantage  in  having  a  profitable 
'i"'I  Improving  crop  to  succeed  the  barley,  without  further 
IrlLiin; ;  and  clover  prepares  the  land  admirably  for  nheat 
^iill  there  are  some  doubts,  whether  this  be  profitable  in 
nil  cases,  liiere  ore  seasons  when  the  clover  materially 
injures  the  barley  by  ila  luxuriance ;  and,  in  wet  seasons 
3t  borv'est,  it  is  very  difficult  to  dry  the  straw  sufficiently, 
Titixed  as  it  is  with  the  succulent  stems  of  the  clover,  or  to 
|>re>cnt  its  heating  in  the  stack.  The  clover,  as  far  as  the 
>i  irley  is  concerned,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  weed,  which, 
lie  all  other  weeds,  must  take  a  port  of  the  nourishment 
from  the  crop,  and  check  iti  tillering.  If  the  clover  is  sown 
lite  among  uie  barley,  the  danger  is  less.  It  will  not  be 
nh'e  lo  grow  so  high  as  to  do  much  injury,  but  the  bar  of 
''^jing  ihe  plant  c^  clover  mafcee  most  farmw*  prefer  sow- 
ing it  soon  after  the  barley. 

In  Flanders,  clover  is  seldom,  or  never,  sown  with  barley, 
but  chiefly  with  rye:  but  they  sow  a  species  of  white  carrot 
instead,  in  the  sandy  soils.  These  push  out  very  tittle 
°f  the  green  top,  but  shoot  their  fibres  downwards,  which 
f-irtn  the  rudiments  of  the  carrot.  Afterharvest,  the  ground 
ii  wi'U-harrowod,  and  watered  with  liquid  manure.  The 
'-jmits,  which  ooald  scarcely  be  observed  above  ground, 
suon  spring  up,  and  a  good  crop  is  secured  before  winter, 
fxtremely  useful  for  feeding  cattle  and  swine,  and  groatly 
ini-reasing  the  urine  of  oows  and  bullocks,  the  favourite 
m.inure  for  light  toils  in  that  country. 

As  soon  as  the  ear*  of  Ihe  baTle;f  begin  to  droop  and 
lose  their  purple  hue,  acouiring  a  light  straw  colour,  be- 
fore tho  grain  is  quite  harn,  it  should  be  reaped.  This  is 
usually  done  by  mowing  it  with  a  scythe,  having  a  hoop,  or 
an  appendage  called  a  cndh,  Qjted  lo  it,  lo  as  to  lay  tha 
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■wathe  regularly  :  but  where  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  oi 
labourers,  at  reasonable  wages,  it  is  far  more  profitable  to 
have  it  reaped  with  the  sickle,  at,  what  is  better,  with  the 
Haynault  tcyihe,  a  short,  broad  scythe  used  with  one  hand, 
while  a  light  hook  is  held  in  the  other  to  lay  the  straw  even, 
so  as  to  be  readily  tied  up  into  shesves.  A  tittle  practice 
enables  a  man  to  reap  twice  as  much  com  in  the  same  time 
with  this  instrument  as  with  the  leaping-hook.  Binding  into 
sheaves  is  a  great  advantage ;  much  less  com  is  shed,  which, 
in  the  common  method  of  raking  into  heaps,  often  amounts 
to  more  than  would  fully  sow  the  same  extent  of  land.  Tha 
sheaves  set  up  on  end  are  in  less  danger  from  the  weather, 
and  when  the  stack  is  built,  all  the  ears  may  be  laid  inward 
and  much  grain  saved,  which,  if  on  the  outside,  would  soon 
l>e  the  prey  of  birds :  smaller  stacks  may  bo  made,  end  the 
danger  of  heating  entirely  avoided.  The  stacks  should  be 
built  on  frames,  supported  by  stone  or  cast-iron  pillare,  with 
Hat  caps  on  them  to  keep  out  vermin  ;  and,  in  large  stocks, 
it  is  useful  to  have  a  kind  of  open  cage  in  the  middle,  to 
allow  the  admission  of  air  to  the  centre.  This  dries  the  grain 
better  than  a  kiln,  and  when  the  staok  is  properly  thatched 
with  straw,  the  crop  may  be  considered  as  safe  till  it  is  car- 
ried into  tiie  bam  to  be  thrashed.  [See  UABVasT,  and 
Farm.] 

Barley  requires  care  in  thrashing,  to  break  off  all  the 
awns  close  to  the  grain.  A  tlirasliing  machine  does  not 
accomplish  this  perfectly  by  only  once  passing  tho  straw 
through  the  rollers ;  it  is  oonsequently  usually  put  through 
a  second  time,  especially  if  it  has  not  been  tied  into  sheaves. 
It  is  often  necessary,  alter  tho  barlej'  is  thrashed,  to  effect 
this  by  another  operation,  which  is  called  kwnmeling,  for 
which  purpose  several  different  kinds  of  instruments  are 
used.  A  simple  one  consists  of  a  cylinder  composed  of 
small  bars  of  iron,  and  placed  on  an  axis,  which  u  rolled 
backwards  and  forwards  over  the  grain ;  or,  where  a  thrash- 
ing machine  is  used,  a  plate  of  iron,  perforated  like  a  nutmeg- 
grater,  is  fixed  to  the  inside  of  the  drum  in  which  tho 
beaters  revolve,  and  the  awns  are  eDecluolly  broken  off  by 
this  rough  surface. 

The  diseases  to  which  barley  is  subject  while  growing 
are  those  which  attack  all  other  grain— Ihe  smut,  the  burnt 
enr,  blight,  and  mildew ;  but  it  is  less  liable  to  these  than 
wheat.  The  greatest  enemy  is  a  wet  hari'est.  It  is  so  apt 
to  germinate  with  the  least  continuance  of  moisture,  that 
even  before  rt  is  reaped,  it  often  exhibits  an  ear  in  full  vege- 
tation, every  grain  having  sprouted  (see  /y-.).    It  it  then  of 
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little  value,  end  even  when  this  is  checked  by  dry  weather 
or  in  the  kiln,  the  grain  is  so  impaired  as  to  be  fit  only  to 
feed  fowls  and  pigs.  A  strong  plant  of  clover,  by  keeping 
tho  wet  longer  about  Ihe  barley,  often  contributes  lo  increase 
this  evil,  as  has  been  hinted  before. 

The  principal  use  of  barley  in  this  country,  and  wherever 
the  climate  docs  not  permit  the  vine  to  thrive,  and  no 
wine  is  made,  is  to  convert  it  into  malt  for  brewing  and 
distilling.  [See  MalT.]  Tho  best  and  heaviest  grain  is 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  and,  as  it  mutt  have  its  germi- 
nating power  unimpaired,  the  least  discoloration,  from  rain 
or  heating  in  the  stack,  renders  it  suspected,  and  coase- 
quently  not  so  snleable.  It  is.  however,  slill  fit  for  being 
ground  into  meal,  for  feeding  cattle  and  pigs,  when  it  is  not 
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«sed  for  human  food ;  or  it  may  be  made  into  pot  barley  by 
the  process  of  shelling.    [See  Barley,  Pot  and  Pearl.] 

The  produce  of  barley,  on  land  well  prepared,  is  from  30 
to  50  bushels,  and  more,  per  statute  acre,  weighing  from 
45  to  55  lbs.  per  bushel,  according  to  the  quality.  It  is 
said  to  contain  65  per  cent,  of  nutritive  matter;  wheat  con- 
tains 78  per  cent.  A  bushel  of  barley  weighing  50  lbs.  will 
therefore  contain  about  32  lbs.  of  nutriment ;  while  a  bushel 
of  wheat  weighing  60  lbs.  contains  47  lbs.  Good  oats  weigh- 
ing 40  lbs.  contain  about  24 lbs.  of  nutritive  substance;  so 
that  the  comparative  value  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  in 
feeding  cattle,  may  be  represented  by  47,  32,  and  24,  the 
measure  being  the  same.  It  is  remarkable  that,  allowing 
some  addition  to  wheat,  as  more  generally  used  for  human 
food,  these  numbers  very  nearly  ^ive  the  usual  proportions 
between  the  prices  of  these  grains.  The  experiments  on 
which  this  calculation  is  founded  were  carefully  made  by 
Einhof,  and  confirmed,  on  a  large  scale,  by  Thaer,  at  his 
establishment  at  Mogelin,  the  account  of  the  results  being 
accurately  kept. 

On  all  good  loamy  soils  barley  is  a  more  profitable  crop 
than  oats,  and  is  supposed  to  exhaust  the  soil  less.  On 
stiff  cold  clays  it  does  not  thrive  so  well,  and  there  oats  are 
to  be  preferred.  In  some  districts,  where  the  best  barley  is 
grown,  the  farmers  seldom  sow  oats,  and  many  prefer  buying 
them  for  their  own  use,  with  the  additional  expense  of  mar- 
ket and  carriage.  In  Scotland,  and  some  parts  of  the  north 
of  England,  oats  are  in  greater  request,  being  the  chief  food 
of  the  labouring  classes,  and  preferred  by  them  to  barley, 
except  it  be  in  the  form  of  pot-barley  in  their  broths. 

Barley  in  its  green  state,  especially  the  Siberian  winter 
barley,  makes  excellent  spring  food  for  milch  cows,  as  is 
well  known  to  the  cow-keepers  about  London ;  it  comes  in 
early,  and  greatly  increases  the  milk.  It  is  also  very  good 
for  horses,  provided  it  be  given  sparingly  at  first,  as  it 
purges  them ;  but  after  a  little  time,  when  the  stcNnach 
becomes  accustomed  to  it,  it  increases  their  flesh  and  oondi- 
tion  wonderfully,  and  is  much  more  wholesome  than  the 
usual  spring  physic,  as  it  answers  the  purpose  of  gently 
clearing  the  intestines,  without  any  risk  of  irritation.  For 
sheep  it  is  more  nourishing  than  rye,  and  comes  earlier : 
when  fed  off  quite  close  in  April,  it  will  spring  up  again, 
And,  on  good  land,  produce  a  fair  crop  of  grain  in  August, 
but  in  general  it  is  ploughed  up  as  soon  as  it  is  fed  off,  and 
succeeded  by  spring  tares  or  turnips. 

Barley  has  always  been  considered  as  possessing  medi- 
cinal virtues ;  decoctions  of  it  have  long  been  used  for  the 
sick,  especially  in  all  pulmonary  complaints ;  and,  with  the 
addition  of  some  vegetable  acid,  it  is  extremely  grateful  in 
fevers,  allaying  thirst,  and  giving  such  a  degree  of  nourish- 
ment as  is  indispensable,  without  exciting  the  circulation. 

M.  Theodore  de  Saussure  has  carefully  analyzed  the 
.  ashes  produced  by  burning  barley  and  its  straw,  and  we 
shall  close  this  article  with  the  result  of  his  experiments. 
^Recherches  Chimiques  sur  la  VegHation,     Paris,  1804.) 

The  grain  reduced  to  ashes  with  its  skin  gave,  out  of 
100  parts,  18  of  ashes,  which  contained : — 


Potass 

18 

Phosphate  of  potass 

,     *           9-2 

Sulphate  of  potass 

1-5 

Muriate  of  potass 

0-25 

Earthy  phosphates 

.       32-5 

Earthy  carbonates 

0 

Silica 

.      35-5 

Metallic  oxides 

0-25 

Loss 

2-8 

100 

1000  parts  of  the  straw  produced  42  of  ashes,  containing: — 
Potass       .  .  .  .16 

Sulphate  of  potass  .  3*5 

Muhate  of  potass  •  .        0 '  5 

Earthy  phosphates  .  7  "75 

Earthy  carbonates  .  .  12*5 

Silica  .  .  .  57 

Metallic  oxides  .  .  0*5 

Loss  .  .  .  2*25 


100 

These  products  no  doubt  vary  in  different  soils ;  but  the 
proportion  of  silica  in  the  straw  and  in  the  skin  of  bailey  is 
remarkable.    This  barley  grew  in  a  chalky  soiL 


BARLEY-BREAK,  a  popular  pastime  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  allusions  to  which  repeatedly  occur  in  our  old 
writers.  It  was  played  by  six  people,  three  of  each  sex,  vho 
were  coupled  by  lot  A  piece  of  ground  was  then  chosen 
and  divided  into  three  compartments,  of  which  the  middle 
one  was  called  hell.  It  was  the  object  of  the  couple  con- 
demned to  this  dividon,  to  catch  the  others  who  ulvanced 
from  the  t^  extremities ;  in  which  case  a  change  of  situa- 
tion took  place,  and  hell  was  filled  by  the  couple  who  were 
excluded,  bv  pre-oecupation,  from  the  other  places.  In  this 
'  catching,'  nowever,  (here  was  some  difficulty,  as,  by  the 
regulations  of  the  game,  the  middle  couple  were  not  to  sepa- 
rate before  they  had  succeeded,  while  the  others  might  break 
hands  whenever  they  found  themselves  hard  pressed.  When 
all  had  been  taken  m  turn,  the  last  couple  was  said  to  be  in 
hell,  and  the  game  ended. 

Several  poetical  descriptions  of  this  amusement  are  ex- 
tant :  one  in  Barky-breake,  or  a  Warning  for  Waniam, 
written  by  W.  N.  (jent,  4to.  Lend.  1607 ;  another  in  Sir 
Philip  Sydney*8  Arcadia ;  and  a  third  in  Sir  John  Sucklings 
Poems,  which  has  been  quoted  by  Brand  in  his  Pvpuhr 
Antiquities,  toI.  ii.  p.  278,  and  by  Gifford  in  his  Notei  to 
Massinger. 

Dr.  Jamieson,  in  his  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the 
Scottish  Language,  gives  an  account  of  this  game  as  it  is 
still  used  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  He  calls  it '  a  game 
generally  played  by  young  people  in  a  corn-yard ;  hence 
called  "  Barla-bracks  about  the  stacks.**  One  stack  is  fixed 
on  as  the  dule  or  goal ;  and  one  person  is  appointed  to  catch 
the  rest  of  the  company,  who  run  out  from  the  dule.  He 
does  not  leave  it  till  they  are  all  out  of  his  sight.  Then  he 
sets  off  to  catch  them.  Any  one  who  is  taken,  cannot  run 
out  again  with  his  former  associates,  being  accounted  a  pri- 
soner, but  is  oblige^  to  assist  his  captor  in  pursuing  the  re^t. 
When  all  are  taken,  the  game  is  finished ;  and  he  who  vas 
first  taken  is  bound  to  act  as  catcher  in  the  next  game.'  He 
adds,  *  This  innocent  sport  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  for- 
gotten in  the  south  of  Scotland ;  it  is  also  falling  into  desue- 
tude in  the  north.* 

Nares,  in  his  Glossary,  4to.  Lond.  1822,  says,  our  tctv 
puerile  game  of  tag  seems  to  be  derived  firom  barley-break : 
there  was  a  tig  or  tag  in  the  Yorkshire  game  of  barley-break, 
as  played  within  memory ;  the  touch  of  the  person  called 
tig  or  tag  made  a  prisoner. 

(See  Brand's  Popular  AnHq,  ut  supra ;  Gifford's  edit,  of 
Massinger's  Plays%  8vo.  Lond.  1805,  voL  i.  p.  104,  note; 
British  Bibliographer^  vol.  i.  p.  66 ;  Nares*s  Glossary,  in  r.) 

BARLEY,  TOT,  is  barley  of  which  the  outer  husk  or 
skin  has  been  removed* 

BARLEY,  PEARL,  is  the  small  round  kernel  which 
remains  after  the  skin  and  a  considerable  portion  of  tbc 
barley  have  been  ground  off. 

Both  these  preparations  of  barley  are  made  by  means  of 
mills  constructed  for  the  purpose*  and  differ  only  in  the  de 
gree  of  grinding  which  the  grain  undergoes. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  mills  for  making  pot  and  pearl 
barley,  which  we  shall  briefly  describe.  The  mill,  which 
was  probably  the  earliest  in  use,  and  which  is  still  ootamon 
in  parts  of  Germany  and  France,  to  take  off  the  husk  of 
the  barley,  is  similar  to  a  common  flour  mill,  having  two 
millstones,  of  which  one  i»  fixed  and  the  other  revolves 
horizontally  .over  it;  but  these  stones  are  of  less  diameters 
than  common  millstones,  not  exceeding  three  feet  each. 
The  upper  stone  has  six  grooves,  in  the  form  of  the  fourth 
part  of  a  circle,  cut  in  the  lower  surface  from  the  centre  to 
the  circumferenoe ;  the  width  and  depth  of  these  grooves 
increase  from  one  inch  in  the  centre  to  two  inches  at  the 
circumference  {soejig,  !.)• 

This  atone  has  a  perforation  in  the  centre,  as  a  common 
upper  millstone,  and  revolves  on  a  vettieal  axis  or  spindle 
of  iron,  the  lower  point  of  which  moves  in  a  metal  cup  fixed 
on  an  elastic  horizontal  beam.  It  is  absolutely  requisite  that 
this  axb  be  perfectly  vertical,  and  the  stones  aocuiately  hori- 
zontal, in  order  that  the  upper  stone  may  move  parallel  to 
the  lower,  at  sudi  a  distance  as  to  rub  the  grain  without 
crashing  it.  The  mill  is  fed  by  a  hopper  through  the  central 
aperture,  as  in  the  common  corn  mOl.  Ihe  stones  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  circtilar  ease,  leaving  a  apace  of  from  two  to 
three  inches  between  the  circumferenoes.  The  top  or  flat 
part  of  this  ease  is  of  wood  and  has  an  aperture  correspond- 
ing with  the  central  aperture  of  the  upper  stone ;  but  the 
circumference  consists  of  thin  plates  of  iron  perforated  bom 
the  outside,  by  means  of  a  flat  i^uiehb  vttk  lMto>as  near 
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rach  otbar  aa  possible,'  malung  the  inside  of  the  ce 
like  a  nutnteg-grater.  A  aquace  opening  in  tkia  < 
a  sliding  door  over  it,  serves  to  let  ont  the  barky  atUr  it 
bu  been  sufficiently  ground.  In  order  to  loosen  the  skin 
niibout  rendering  the  aubgtanca  of  the  grain  too  sofl,  the 
barl«}',  vhich  is  chosen  drv  and  bard,  is  sprinkled  with 
vater  on  the  floor,  and  turned  over  two  or  three  times  in  the 
iviurse  of  eieht  or  ten  hours :  it  is  then  fit  to  be  put  into 
the  mill.  The  upper  stone  is  made  to  revolve  from  20D  to 
300  times  in  a  minute.  The  harle^,  sradually  supplied 
from  the  hopper,  is  carried  round  in  uie  grooves  of  the 
upper  Etone  and  rubbed  on  the  under  witboutheing  broken. 
Tte  centriftigal  fotce  and  the  strong  current  of  air  produced 
by  the  grooves  and  the  rapid  motion,  drive  the  grain,  partially 
giauod,  against  the  rough  case,  and  complete  the  removal 
or  every  pai-t  of  the  skin.  It  is  then  let  out  through  the 
square  opening,  and  falls  on  a  sieve,  which  separates  the 
asked  grain  from  the  braij.  This  is  pot-barley.  To  make 
peari-barley ,  the  operation  is  continued  tilt  the  required  de- 
fKe  of  fineness  is  produced.  As  the  greater  part  of  the 
Baer  particles  of  the  barley  ground  oCT  escape  tbrough  the 
holes  in  the  case,  it  is  surrounded  by  another  to  collect 
this  meal,  or  a  cloth  is  fixed  all  round,  which  lets  it  fall 
gently  in  a  fain  below ;  thus  nothing  is  lost  This  meal  is 
excellent  food  for  cattle,  pigs,  or  poultry.  The  great  objeo- 
tion  lo  mills  of  this  construction  is,  that  they  require  great 
nicety  in  the  ai^ustment  of  the  stones,  and  are  very  apt  (o 
vnBte  the  barley  by  grinding  it  unequally,  and  that,  at  all 
etents,  the  larger  grains  are  more  ground  than  the  smaller, 
kul  for  pearl-barley,  which  ought  to  be  of  a  uniform  size, 
tbis  is  ratlier  an  advantage.  But,  on  the  other  band,  the 
process  goes  on  without  interruption,  and  if  two  or  more 
puirs  of  stones  are  placed  under  each  other,  the  barlev  may 
piUB  from  the  first  into  the  hopper  of  a  second,  and  from 
■Ills  Jnioa  third,  so  as  to  come  out  of  the  last  of  any  required 
degree  of  fineness.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  principal 
un!  of  the  upper  stone  and  its  grooves  is  to  carry  the  barley 
n<UDit  and  throw  it  against  the  case,  and  therefore  any  hard 
Rood,  with  similar  grooves,  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well 
as  itune ;  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  construction  of  several 
of  ilicse  mills.  (See  Nouveau  Court  eomplet  d Agriculture 
firalique.  Pong,  1828,  article  *  Orge  perlte.') 

The  other  kind  of  mill,  which  we  shall  now  endeavour  to 
describe,  is  in  general  use  in  Scotland,  where  most  of  the 
pot  aud  pearl- Iwley  used  in  this  country  are  prepared.  It 
was  originally  introduced  from  Holland,  whence  formerly 
all  Gurupe  was  once  supplied  with  peail-barley,  t^mmonly 
''jUed  Dutch  pearl-barley. 

This  mill  consists  of  a  common  grindstone  such  as  eutlna 
UK,  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  revolving  vertically  on  a 
h'jrizontal  axis.  A  case,  similar  to  the  one  already  de- 
si^rilied.  revolves  on  the  same  axis,  and  in  the  same  direction, 
niili  a  slower  motion.  Sometime*  the  flat  sides  of  this  case, 
at  »dl  as  the  rim,  or  circumference,  are  composed  of  per- 
f'ratcd  plates  of  iron,  but  ttkis  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
The  barley,  prepared  as  before,  is  put  in  by  a  square  open- 
iiij;  in  the  circumference,  the  slide  shut,  and  the  machinery 
13  Eel  iu  motion,  until  the  barley,  tossed  between  the  stone 
and  the  case  by  the  double  motion,  has  been  entirely 
ileprived  of  its  skin,  and  is  become  pot-barley  ;  or  till  it  is 
(.■nmnd  into  the  small  round  shape  of  pearl-barley.  The 
null  is  then  slopped,  the  slide  pulled  out.  and  the  case  being 
luriicl  so  as  to  have  the  opening  undermost,  the  prepared 
Urlt^y  falls  out  into  the  nag,  or  bio,  placed  to  receive  it. 
It  scarcely  wants  any  sifting,  for  such  ui  the  violence  with 
vhich  the  grain  haa  been  tossed  about,  that  all  that  is 
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ground  off  ii  diiven  through  the  holes  in  the  case,  and  is 
collected  in  a  close  chamber  which  surrounds  the  apparatus, 
asin  the  other  mill.  The  mechanism  by  which  the  motions 
of  the  stone  and  case  are  produced  is  extremely  simple,  and 
will  be  easily  understood  by  reference  to  a  figure,  which, 
although  taken  from  a  portable  band-mill  for  making  pearl- 
barley,  is  on  the  same  principle  as  the  larger.  This  portabla 
mill  is  made  by  Wilkinson,  in  Oxford-street,  and  may  also 
be  used  for  shelling  rice. 


[BorimUl  fMtim  of  Iba  Fxri-BaiWr  WD.] 

A,  section  of  the  stone  turned  by  the  axis  D.  B,  uo< 
tion  of  the  ease  which  turns  on  the  axis  D,  by  meant  of 
brass  bushes  in  its  centre. 

C  C,  a  wheel  having  sixty  teelb,  or  cogs,  fixed  lo  the  tida 
of  the  case. 

C  E,  a  smaller  wbeel,  or  pinion,  with  fifteen  teeth,  moviog 
the  wheel  C  C,  and  fixed  on  the  axis  F  F,  by  which  thl 
vbole  is  moved. 

G  G,  a  wheel  with  sixty  teeth,  on  the  axis  F  F,  moving 
the  pinion  G  H,  which  haa  twelve  teeth,  with  the  axis 
D  D,  which  carries  the  stone. 

1 1,  Fly-wheel,  which  equalizes  the  motion  of  the  whole. 

Thus  by  turning  F  F  once  round,  the  wheel  C  C  and  tbe 
case  perform  one-quarter  of  a  revolution,  and  G  H  with  tba 
stone,  five  revolutions:  so  that  the  stone  makes  twenty 
revolutions  for  one  of  the  case ;  and  if  the  axis  F  turns 
once  in  a  second,  the  case  turns  fifteen  times  in  a  minutet 
and  the  stone  3DD  times.  This  is  the  usual  velocity  in 
large  mills.  A  hand-mill  may  be  moved  with  one-half  oi 
two-tbirds  of  this  velocity,  the  stone  being  also  smaller. 
When  the  power  is  sufficient  to  turn  a  stone  three  feet  in 
diameter  300  limes  in  a  minute,  three  bushels  of  barley  may 
be  converted  into  pot-barley  in  an  hour,  and  into  pearl- 
barley  in  two  hours. 

The  advantages  of  the  mill  figured  in  the  next  pagpe  an 
considerable.  It  requiros  no  very  nice  adjustment,  and  is  not 
easily  put  out  of  order.  Tho  stone  may  continue  in  use, 
although  considerably  worn  down,  even  to  half  its  original 
diameter.  There  is  no  dangerof  crushing  any  of  the  grains, 
nor  much  waste ;  and  whatever  be  tbe  size  of  the  grains  it 
grinds  them  equally.  If  the  pearl-barley  is  required  very 
equal  in  size,  it  may  easily  be  sorted  by  wire  sieves,  as  the 
difi'arent  sizes  of  shot  are.  The  only  defect  of  this  con 
struction  is  the  loss  of  time  and  of  power  which  it  occasions, 
by  the  case  being  stopped  to  take  out  the  prepared  groin 
and  replace  it  by  fresh  barley.  Ingenuity  will  probably  find 
means  of  removing  this  defect;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
late  improvements  in  the  construction  of  these  mills. 

Pot  and  pearl-barley  are  very  wholesome  and  nutritious, 
and  have  a  more  agreeable  taste  than  barley-meal ;  and  it  is 
lo  be  regretted  that  tbey  are  not  more  used  as  food  by  the 
308 
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[Hand  Darley  Mill,  with  the  perforated  plates  on  the  cose.] 

labouring  classes  in  England,  as  they  are  in  Scotland, 
Germany,  and  Holland.  The  essential  oil  of  barley,  which 
gives  it  its  peculiar  taste,  resides  chietly  in  the  skin  and 
adjacent  parts  of  the  grain ;  the  interior  is  a  purer  farina, 
more  nearly  resembling  that  of  wheat.  This  has  probably 
su,'»geBted  the  idea  of  removing  these  outer  parts,  as  less 
paVittable,  and  given  rise  to  the  manufacture  of  pearl-barley, 
the  farina  of  which  approaches  nearer  to  pure  fecula,  or  starch. 
This  farina,  obtained  by  grinding  pearl-barley  in  a  common 
mill,  is  sold  under  the  name  of  patent  barley,  and  used  exten- 
sively for  readdy  making  barley-water  for  the  sick.  But  if 
the  essential  oil  of  barley  possesses  any  medicinal  properties, 
it 'is  evident,  from  what  was  observed  before,  that  common 
pot-barley  would  be  preferable  for  making  a  decoction  of  bar- 
ley when  prescribed  as  a  remedy.  The  great  use  of  pot  and 
pearl-barley  is  in  broths,  stews,  and  puddings,  as  a  substitute 
for  rice.  It  swells,  and  has  the  property  of  uniting  well  with 
the  hi  and  oily  matters  extracted  from  meat  in  boiling. 
Barley-broth  is  a  constant  and  principal  dish  at  every  family 
dinner  among  the  middling  ranks  in  Scotland,  and  not 
despised  by  the  higher.  Even  the  bran,  having  been 
steeped  in  water,  and  allowed  to  ferment  till  it  becomes  acid, 
is  relished  by  the  lower  orders  in  the  mess  called  sowens. 
In  Holland,  pot-barley,  boiled  in  butter-milk  and  sweetened 
with  treacle,  is  a  common  mess  for  children  and  servants ; 
and  however  unpalatable  this  may  appear  to  some  tastes, 
early  habit  and  association  make  this,  as  well  as  the 
sowenSf  a  kind  of  luxury  to  many. 

BARLOW,  JOEL,  an  American  author  and  diplomatist. 
He  was  a  boy  at  school  when  his  father  died,  and  the  small 
portion  of  the  patrimonial  estate  which  fell  to  his  share  barely 
BufTiced,  with  economy,  to  secure  him  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education.  In  1 774  he  entered  as  a  student  at  Yale 
College,  Newhaven,  where,  in  the  course  of  the  prescribed 
exercises  in  composition,  he  displayed  such  a  taste  for  poetry 
and  talent  of  versification,  as  procured  him  some  reputation 
among  his  fellow  students,  and  introduced  him  to  the  par- 
ticular notice  of  Dr.  Dwight,  then  a  tutor  in  that  college. 
Having  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  study,  Barlow,  in 
1778,  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts;  and  on  leaving 
college,  at  first  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  though 
it  appears  not  with  much  ardour.  Four  of  his  brothers  were 
in  the  revolutionary  army,  and  he  hud  himself,  during  the 
college  vacations,  been  accustomed  to  join  the  army  as  a 
volunteer,  in  which  character  he  was  present  at  several  skir- 
mishes, and  in  one  of  the  severest  conflicts  that  happened 
during  the  war.  These  circumstances  inclined  him  to  listen 
favourably  to  the  suggestion  of  some  influential  friends,  who 
advised  him  to  quality  himself  for  the  office  of  a  chaplain  in 
the  Massachussets  line  of  the  American  army,  and  intimated 
to  him  that  his  examination  in  theology  would  be  very  in- 
dulgent. Accordingly,  he  applied  with  diligence  to  theolo- 
gical studies  for  about  six  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  as  a  congregational  minister,  and  imme- 
diately after  repaired  to  the  army.  Barlow  remained  in  this 
situation  until  the  end  of  the  war.  In  1781  he  married 
Miss  Baldwin  of  Newhaven,  and  during  the  same  period 
be  occasionally  occupied  himself  in  the  composition  of  pa- 


triotic songs  and  addresses,  which,  with  those  of  Dr.  Dwight 
and  Colonel  Humphreys,  are  considered  to  have  had  much 
effect  in  inspiriting  the  American  soldiers.  While  in  the 
situation  of  chaplain,  be  also  planned  and  nearly  siccom- 
plished  his  poem  on  the  ^scovery  and  prospects  of  America. 
When  Great  Britain  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  American  forces  were  disbanded, 
in  1 783,  almost  every  one  who  had  been  in  the  army  had 
either  a  new  profession  to  seek,  or  an  old  one  to  resume. 
Barlow  declined  the  duties  of  a  parochial  minister,  and  re- 
verted to  his  original  profession  of  the  law.  With  this  view 
he  proceeded  to  Hartford,  and  there  settled,  as  he  then  ima« 
gined,  for  life.  But  his  habits  of  mind  were  not  favourable 
to  success  at  the  bar,  and  he  soon  found  it  expedient  to 
make  some  addition  to  his  means  of  subsistence  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  weekly  newspaper.  He  also  employed  him- 
self in  preparing  for  the  press  the  poem  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  Tne  Vision  of  ColumbiM,  which  was  pubhbhed 
by  subscription  in  1787.  This  work  not  only  extended  his 
reputation  in  America,  but  made  him  known  in  Europe.  It 
was  re- published  in  London  a  few  months  after  its  appear- 
ance, and  h^s  since  gone  through  a  second  edition  in 
America  and  one  in  Paris.  The  reputation  he  had  by  this 
time  acquired  procured  him  a  commission  from  the  clergy 
of  Connecticut  to  adapt  Dr.  Watts's  version  to  the  use  of 
the  New  England  churches,  in  which  his  improved  version 
is  in  use  at  the  present  day.  He  then  gave  up  his  news- 
paper, and  became  a  bookseller,  in  order  to  promote  the  sale 
of  his  Psalms  and  his  Vision  of  Columbus ;  and  when  Ijc 
had  effected  these  objects  he  relinquished  business,  and  re- 
turned to  law  and  li^rature.  But  in  J  788  Barlow  was  in- 
duced to  abandon  the  law,  in  order  to  proceed  to  Europe  as 
the  agent  of  a  company  of  speculators  for  the  sale  of  certain 
extensive  tracts  of  land  on  the  Ohio  river. 

Barlow  landed  in  England  in  1 788,  and  soon  after  cros^ 
over  to  France,  but  he  returned  to  England  in  1791,  with 
the  intention  of  remaining  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  re- 
turning to  the  United  States.  In  the  meantime  he  became 
much  interested  in  the  progress  and  prospects  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
leaders  of  the  republican  party,  particularly  with  those  who 
afterwards  belonged  to  the  party  termed  *  Girondists. 
During  his  stay  in  London  Barlow  formed  also  a  close  con- 
nexion with  the  large  body  of  men,  who  at  that  time  hel  1 
republican  and  revolutionary  principles,  and  among  whom 
such  a  man  was  well  calculated  to  acquire  influence.  In 
1791  and  1792  he  produced  some  political  works  which 
increased  his  reputation  with  his  own  Pf^ty,  and  added 
something  to  his  pecuniary  resources.  These  were— /M- 
vice  to  the  Privileged  Orders;  The  Conspiracy  ofKins,''^ 
a  poem  of  about  four  hundred  lines,  relating  to  the  coalition 
of  the  continental  sovereigns  against  France ;  A  Letter  V) 
the  National  Convention;  and  Rtnfol  RectMecHons:  all 
indicating  rather  more  zeal  than  ability  or  discretion. 

The  return  to  America  which  Barlow  contemplated  was 
frustrated  by  his  nomination,  jointly  with  a  person  calie<l 
Frost,  to  go  over  to  Franco,  and  present  to  the  National 
Convention  an  address  from  the  association  calling  itself 
the  •  Constitutional  Society,*  in  London.    He  intended  to 
be  absent  only  three  weeks,  but  in  the  meantime  the  fai-t 
that  'two  fellows'  had  gone  to  France  as  the  representatives 
of  the  British  nation,  was  noticed  in  parhament  in  such  a 
manner  that  Barlow  did  not  consider  it  prudent  to  return  to 
England.    In  France  he  was  received  with  much  respect: 
and,  soon  after  his  arrival,  the  rights  of  a  citizen  were  con- 
ferred upon  him.    He  then  accompanied  the  deputation  of 
the  National  Convention  which  was  sent  to  Chambcry  to 
organize  the  newly -acquired  territory  of  Savoy  as  a  depart- 
ment of  the  republic.    His  stay  there  during  the  winter  was 
marked  by  the  publication  of  A  Letter  to  the  People  of 
Piedmont  on  the  Advantages  qf  the  Revolution^  and  the 
Necessity  of  adopting  its  Principles  in  Italy,  This  address 
was  largely  circulated  in  the  French  and  Italian  languages. 
and  a  translation  fh>m  the  former  was  printed  in  England 
without  the  author's  knowledge.    He  also  wrote  at  Chara- 
bery  a  mock-heroic  poem  in  three  cantos,  entitled  Ihsttj 
Pudding,  which  is  described  by  some  of  his  own  countrj- 
men  as  the  happiest  and  most  popular  of  his  productions. 

In  the  following  three  years  of  his  residence  at  Paris,  he 
made  a  translation  of  Volney's  Ruins.  He  now  began  ta  per- 
ceive that  his  neutral  position,  and  the  extensive  connexions 
which  he  had  formed,  might  be  turned  to  good  account  m 
commercial  speculations,  in  which  be  embarked  snih  ^^^ 
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luoeess  as  ultimately  enabled  him  to  realise  a  considerable 
fortune,  and  to  live  in  Paris  with  some  degree  of  splendour. 
He  was  in  that  city  in  1 795>  when  he  received  from  his  own 
country  the  appointment  of  consul-general  at  Algiers,  with 
instructions  to  proceed  to  Barbary,  and  conclude  treaties 
with  the  several  states  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
liberation  of  such  American  citizens  as  were  kept  in  slavery. 
In  the  face  of  much  obstruction  and  danger,  he  accom- 
plished this  benevolent  work,  and  then  gave  up  his  con- 
suUhip  and  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  resumed  his  com- 
mercial operations,  and  continued  to  reside  till  1805,  when, 
afler  an  absence  of  seventeen  years,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country* 

Afler  his  return,  Barlow  appears  to  have  chiefly  em- 
ployed himself  in  altering  his  Vision  of  Columbus  into  the 
furm  in  which,  in  the  year  1808,  it  finally  appeared  under 
the  title  of  The  Columbiad,    No  expense  was  spared  in 
the  external  preparation  of  this  quarto  volume,  which 
was  by  far  the  most  splendid  that  America  had  yet  pro- 
duceil.    In  preparing  this  volume,  however,  Barlow  com- 
mit ted  a  serious  miscalculation.    The  cost  of  its  production 
rendered  it  necessary  to  fix  a  price  which  the  American 
market  could  not  bear,  and  accordingly  very  few  copies  were 
sold;  but  the  work  was  reprinted  the  year  following  in  a 
less  ambitious  form,  and  about  the  same  time  it  was  repub- 
\Ls\nii\  in  London.     The  Columbiad  has  not,  however,  at- 
tained the  popularity  and  circulation  which  the  original 
I'lsion  of  Columbus  enjoyed;  and  in  most  respects  it  is 
immeasurably  inferior  to  the  poem  with  which  it  may  best 
be  compared — The  Lusiad  of  Camoens.     In  attempting 
an  epic  it  is  obvious  that  Barlow  much  over-rated  his  own 
))u\vers :  his  poem  is  rather  awkwardly  planned  and  poorly 
executed,  ana  replete  with  most  inappropriate  political  de- 
da  mation  and  philosophical  discussion.    After  the  publi- 
cation of  this  his  great  work.  Barlow  employed  himself  in 
collecting  materials  for  A  History  of  the  united  States,  a 
VMiik  which  he  had  long  contemplated.    In  the  midst  of 
these  pursuits,  the  President  Madison,  who  held  him  in  high 
t'stecm,  appointed  him  minister-plenipotentiary  to  the  court 
of  France.    This  appointment  was  warmly  contested  in  the 
Senate,  but  passed  by  a  small  majority,  and,  in  the  year 
IMl,  Barlow  once  more  embarked  for  Europe. 

lie  landed  at  Cherbourg  in  September,  1812,  and  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  Paris,  where,  in  the  absence  of  Napo- 
leon, he  was  received  by  the  minister  of  foreign  a£fairs,  and 
immediately  applied  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  new  sta- 
ti'^n.  particularly  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  specific  object 
ef  his  mission,  which  was  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce 
Hiih  France,  and  to  obtain  indemnity  for  former  spoUations. 
In  the  progress  of  this  affair,  it  became  desirable  that  he 
bhould  have  a  personal  conference  with  the  emperor,  who 
had  thun  commenced  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812.  He 
tlurL'fiire  proceeded  to  join  Napoleon  at  Wilna ;  but  he  was 
c-\lK)sc(i  to  so  much  privation  and  hardship  in  his  progress 
through  countries  wasted  by  contending  armies,  and  in  a 
iiiDSt  inclement  season,  that  his  strength  was  exhausted, 
and  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  came  on,  under  which  he 
rapidly  sunk  into  a  state  of  extreme  debility.  He  died  on 
tU*  JGth  of  December,  1812,  at  Zamawica,  a  small  village 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cracow,  in  the  58th  year  of  his 
aiie.  {Public  Characters,  1806;  Biographie  Nouvelle  des 
Cnniemporcdns,  &c.> 

BARLOWE.  WILLIAM,  died  1625;  being  then  pre- 
U'iiJary  of  Winchester,  &c  He  wi-oto  the  Navigator's 
^"I'plt/*  1597;  Mas^etical  Advertisement,  1618;  and  a 
Work,  against  Dr.  Ridley,  who  had  criticised  his  last-men- 
tioned work.  This  was  entitled  A  Brief  Discovery,  ^c, 
1G18. 

Barlowe  is  one  of  our  earliest  writers  on  the  magnet : 
being  contemporary  with  Gilbert,  1540— 1603.  [See  Mao- 
natism,  &c.]  We  have  principally  mentioned  him  here  to 
correct  a  mistake  which  appears  in  several  places,  to  the 
cflft'ct  that  ho  wrote  on  the  phenomena  of  magnetism  before 
Gilbert.  The  work  of  the  latter  was  first  published  in  1600. 
But  Barlowe  had  previously  treated  on  magnetical  instru- 
ments in  his  Navigator's  Supply,  as  is  sUghtly  mentioned 
by  Gilbert,  cap.  i. 

'  His  writings  procured  him  no  celebrity  on  the  continent, 
and  we  cannot  find  any  mention  of  his  name  in  any  foreign 
author. 
BARM.    [See  Yeast.] 

BARMEN.  There  are  two  Biirgermasterships,  or  pro- 
vincial districts  of  this  uame,  in  the  Rheniah  posseftaiona  of 


the  Prussian  crown  ;'the  one,  situated  in  the  circle  of  Jiilich 
and  province  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  contains  three  villages,  and 
about  1400  inhabitants,  of  whom  1 340  are  Roman  Catholics ; 
the  other,  in  the  circle  of  Elberfeld  and  province  of  Diissel- 
dorf,  contains  two  towns,  four  villages,  and  about  25,000 
inhabitants.  The  latter  consists  principally  of  the  *  Valley  of 
the  Wipper,"  otherwise  Wupper,  and  extends  for  about  five 
miles  along  both  banks  of  mat  stream,  between  two  ranges 
of  hills  running  immediately  eastwards  of  Elberfeld,  and 
lying  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  each  other.  Its  area 
does  not  much  exceed  forty-two  square  miles,  but  the  na- 
tural advantages  of  its  soil  and  situation  are  so  great,  that 
it  has  become  what  may  almost  be  termed  a  vast  open 
town :  the  central  part,  where  regular  rows  of  houses  have 
been  built,  where  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  district  is  esta- 
blished, and  in  which  there  are  two  churches,  as  many 
schools,  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum.  Sec,  is  denominated  *  Go- 
marke,*  and  contains  about  700  houses,  with  a  population  of 
about  2800  souls.  The  Valley  of  the  Wipper,  which  rose  into 
note  as  the  seat  of  manufacturing  industry  upon  the  close 
of  the  Seven  Years*  War,  is  studded  in  every  direction  with 
larger  or  smaller  works,  besides  four  churches,  and  about 
1700  dwelling-houses.  According  to  RestorflTs  enumera- 
tion in  1830,  it  then  contained  1997  looms  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  piece-goods,  &c.,  120  mills  for  spinning  cotton 
thread  and  yarn,  1055  looms  for  the  weaving  of  linens,  tapes, 
&c.,  360  for  that  of  silks  and  ribbons,  and  7  manufactories 
of  velvets  and  velvet  ribbons,  besides  39  bleaching  grounds, 
50  dyeing  works,  4  factories  for  the  production  of  chemical 
preparations,  and  a  variety  of  other  works  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  woollen  stuffs,  metal  and  plated  goods,  ironware, 
soap,  tobacco,  earthenware,  &c.  The  larger  establishments, 
comprising  factories,  mills*  and  warehouses,  were  in  the 
same  year  21  i  in  number ;  and  the  Quantity  of  raw  pro- 
ducts and  manufactured  goods  annually  exported  is  esti- 
mated at  between  150,000  and  160,000  cwt.  The  whole 
appearance  of  this  busy  region  indicates  successful  enter- 
prise, and  many  of  the  private  residences  would  elsewhere 
be  designated  palaces.  In  manners  and  customs  there  is 
a  striking  resemblance  between  the  people  of  Barmen  and 
the  Dutch,  betwixt  whom  an  active  commercial  intercourse 
has  long  subsisted ;  and  the  virtue  of  cleanliness  is  carried 
to  such  an  extent,  says  Stein,  (Travels,  1827,  vol.  ii., 
p.  230),  that  '  even  untenanted  apartments  are  washed 
twice  a  week.*  An  Exchange  has  been  erected ;  and  the 
Wipper  has  in  this  valley  one  stone  and  four  wooden  bridges 
across  it.  About  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  the  remainder  being  almost  wholly 
Roman  Cathohcs.  Within  this  biirgermastership  is  the  town 
or  large  village  of  Wapperfeld,  with  a  Protestant  church, 
about  1 700  inhabitants,  and  two  annual  fairs.  Gemarke 
lies  in  51^  16'  N.  lat.  and  7^  10'  £.  long.  (Restorff  and 
Weiland.) 

BARMOUTH,  a  small  town  of  the  countv  of  Merioneth 
in  the  parish  of  Llan-aber  in  North  Wales,  197  miles 
N.N.W.  from  London,  and  8  miles  S.W.  from  Dolgelly.  It 
is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mowddach  or  Maw» 
whence  it  received  the  name  of  Abermaw,  abbreviated  into 
Bcrmaw,  and  corrupted  by  the  English  into  Barmouth.  The 
river  at  this  place,  flowing  to  the  south  of  the  town,  forms 
two  channels,  between  which  is  a  small  island  called  Vnis 
Brawd,  or  the  Friar*s  Island.  The  port,  which  is  the  only 
one  in  the  county,  is  formed  by  this  island  and  the  beach  to 
the  south.  The  entrance  is  difficult  and  dangerous,  owing 
to  shifting  sands,  and  particularly  two  sand- banks,  called 
the  north  and  south  bars,  so  that  vessels  of  any  burden  can 
onlv  get  in  or  out  at  spring  tides.  Barmouth  formerly  car- 
ried on  some  considerable  trade,  particularly  in  woollens ;  and 
a  number  of  small  vessels,  employed  in  the  coasting  trade, 
still  belong  to  the  port.  However,  its  loss  in  trade  seems  to 
have  been  compensated  by  its  having  become  a  genteel 
watering-place,  which,  during  the  summer  months,  is  fre- 
quented by  many  respectable  families  from  Wales  and  the 
adjacent  English  counties.  The  bathing  is  perhaps  as  fine 
as  can  any  where  be  found,  but  the  accommodations  in  the 
town  and  on  the  beach  are  not  of  a  very  superior  description. 
The  promenade  along  the  beach  at  low  water  is  mucn  ad- 
mired, and  the  views  of  the  distant  mountains  are  striking. 
The  town  is  principally  situated  on  the  sloping  side  of  a  very 
lofty  rock,  which  shelters  it  on  the  eastern  side.  The  houses, 
which  are  indififerently  built,  gradually  rise  above  each  other 
in  successive  terraces,  so  that  the  groimd  floor  of  one  row  is 
I  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  chimneys  of  thoae  beneath  thenu 
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Tiw  commattlcntion  between  tbeie  tenaeeg  ii  carried  on  by 
■  flight  of  (tap*.  A  itreet  bctow  is  fbrmed  by  a  few  bouBea 
bailt  on  the  Btruid,  inbabiled  chiefty  by  msrinerH  and  fishep- 
men,  and  defended  from  the  encroorbroents  of  the  tides, 
which  threaten  to  overwhelm  them,  byla^  hillocka  ofaand, 
rendered  stationary  by  the  spoil taneoas  growth  of  the  ^runrfo 
arenaria  and  Elymut  arenaria,  which,  by  their  long  creeping 
and  ramiSed  roots,  keep  it  firm  aad  tolerably  compact 
These  housos  are,  however,  subject  to  much  BDnoyaace  XKta 
the  sands  drinad  by  the  wind. 

The  petty  sessio&a  are  held  in  this  town,  which  has  a 
market  on  Fridays,  and  fairs  on  Whit-Monday,  the  7th  of 
October,  and  the  Slat  of  November.  In  the  Papulation 
Return  of  1831  no  separata  return  ia  made  for  Barmouth ; 
bat  its  parish  of  Llan-aber  contained  22S  inhabited  houaes, 
with  a  population  of  144S,  of  whom  B46  were  females. 

(Bingley'a  North  fValei ;  Beautiet  of  England  and 
JValei,  vol.  5Tii. ;  Carlisle's  Topngraphieal  DietioTtary  of 
Wakt,  tei.) 

BARN,  a  building  in  which  agricultural  prodnoe  ia 
atorcd,  to  protect  it  from  the  weather,  and  keep  it  in  safety. 
In  all  countries  where  the  climate  does  not  permit  the  com 
to  be  thrashed  in  the  field  and  immediately  put  into  a 
granary,  it  is  neoessair  to  protect  it  trom  the  weather ;  and 
the  most  obvious  method  is,  to  have  capadoua  bultdinga  fbr 
that  purpose.  Aecoidingly,  all  well  appointed  farms  I 
one  or  more  of  these  buildings,  which  formerly  were  n 
of  such  dimensions  as  to  be  capable  of  containing  the  whole 
producB  of  the  hna,  whether  bay,  corn,  or  straw.  A  great 
■aving  has  been  effected,  by  the  mode  of  stacking  hay 
and  oom  in  the  open  ah:,  protected  only  by  a  alight  covering 
of  thatch.  In  consequence  of  thia  improved  practice,  modern 
bams  ar«  made  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  their  principal 
use  ia  to  contain  the  com  in  the  straw  which  is  intended  ti 
be  thrashed  out  immediately  {  so  that  if  the  barn  is  capabli 
of  containing  a  thraatiing-floor,  and  as  much  com  in  thi 
aheaf  as  is  usually  put  in  a  single  stack,  it  answers  alt  the 
purposes  of  a  larger  bam ;  and  thus  the  expense  of  the 
farm  buildings  is  greatly  diminished. 

The  shape  and  conatmction  of  a  common  bam  are  too  well 
known  to  require  a  particular  description ;  we  shall  there- 
fore only  give  some  idea  of  the  improvements  which  have 
been  made  on  the  common  plan,  and  of  some  peculiar 
buildings,  which  are  esbemely  useful,  and  not  so  generally 

The  principal  use  of  a  bam  in  our  climate  being  to  thrash 
the  com  in,  its  construction  must  be  adapted  to  the  mode 
in  which  that  operation  is  performed.  As  many  smaller 
seeds,  such  aa  clover  and  the  graasex,  cannot  ao  well  be 
thrashed  by  a  machine,  a  Hoor,  upon  which  they  may  be 
thraahed  with  the  flail,  is  an  indispensable  appendage  to 
ft  farm  ;  and  the  bam  is  the  most  convenient  place  to 
have  it  in.  This  floor  is  commonly  placed  in  the  middle, 
with  it*  length  equal  to  the  width  of  the  barn.  It  also 
allows  tike  waggons  ot  earts,  when  loaded  with  the  pro- 
duce of  the  harvest,  or  of  the  com  taken  from  a  stack, 
to  be  drawn  over  it,  and  unloaded  immediately  in  the 
bam.  For  this  purpose  large  double  gates  are  placed 
at  each  end  of  the  floor,  of  such  dimensions  as  to  allow  a 
loaded  waggon  to  be  drawn  in  on  one  side,  and  when  un- 
loaded, taken  out  at  the  other.  When  the  width  of  the 
bam  ia  not  sufficient  for  the  length  of  the  floor,  a  porch  is 
added  on  one  side,  or  both,  and  in  these  the  gates  are  placed. 
Those  parts  of  the  bam  which  are  on  each  side  of  the 
thrashing  floor  are  called  the  bays  ;  and  in  these  the  corn 
is  placed  till  it  is  thrashed.  Where  there  are  porches,  the 
roof  of  die  bam  is  generally  brought  down  to  the  line  of  the 
porch ;  and  thus  convenient  sheds  are  fbrmed  on  each  side. 
One  of  the  defects  of  this  conatmction  ia,  that  the  drawing 
of  loaded  waggons  on  the  floor  materially  injures  it,  even 
where  the  precaution  is  taken  of  spreading  straw  over  it. 
In  consequence  of  this,  many  bsms  have  been  constructed 
without  tlie  large  gates,  and  the  com  is  thrown  from  the 
waggon  outside,  tliroughanopcningcalled  a  pitch  Ao/f,into 
the  bam.  This  has  the  inconvenience  of  loss  of  time,  and 
the  risk  of  damaging  the  com  in  showery  weather.  The 
best  plan,  therefore,  is  to  have  a  passage  for  the  waggons 
under  the  roof,  at  the  end  of  the  barn,  where  they  con  with 
ease  and  safety  be  unloaded,  and  if  a  thrashing  machine 
is  used,  a  floor  raiaed  about  seven  feet  above  l\\e  ^niund 
will  contain  the  machine  at  one  end,  and  the  unlhrashed 
com  at  the  other :  the  lower  part  may  be  appropriated  to 
vutoua  naeful  purposes ;  that  part  which  is  immediatety 


under  the  maehina  receives  the  com  and  stttw  after  thsf 
are  separated,  and  cmtains  the  irionowing  mKhina,  (Sn 
Pig.  1.) 


A,  the  place  fbr  nnloading  the  oom ;  B,  a  fl«N'  lereD 
feet  tatta  the  ground,  on  which  tiia  oom  In  the  straw  ii 
stored ;  C.  the  place  of  the  thrashing-machine  at  the  end  of 
the  floor)  D,  a  chamber  under  the  floor,  into  wbicti  the 
thrashed  com  and  the  straw  fiiU,  and  the  oom  is  winaoved; 
E,  the  ahed  for  tbe  horsei  to  work  under ;  F,  a  plue  u> 
der  the  floor,  in  which  agriculbinl  implements  ire  kepi 
it  may  be  converted  into  a  stable.  DouUe  gates  steid 
end  of  A  will  shut  the  whole  up  ;  or  tbe  end  B  isttj  be 
closed  by  a  partition  with  double  doora  in  it  The  windoti 
are  latticed. 

In  thia  case  the  seeds  may  ha  thrashed  m  tbe  niied 
floor,  which  must  be  made  strong  and  well  jointed,  to  im- 
vent  Ae  duit  beating  through,  ftnd  steadied  by  piilaii 
or  a  partition  bdow.  In  small  brms,  where  there  i>  no 
thrasning  machine,  this  construotion  is  not  so  adviau- 
KCOUB,  the  raised  floor  being  unnecessary,  still  il  would  l« 
better  not  to  draw  the  waggons  on  the  floor.  The  Ihmti- 
ing  floor  may  be  placed  at  one  end  of  the  barn,  tbe 'igi^rii 
unloaded  at  the  other,  and  the  com  deposited  between 

A  common  thrash  in  g-Aoor  is  usually  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  feet  long,  and  from  twelve  to  fourteen  wide:  lie 
size  must  depend  en  the  number  of  men  who  thnsh  il  llis 
same  time ;  this  operation  being  more  rapidly  perfomied  If 
three  or  fi)ur  men,  beating  in  regular  time,  than  if  I^f 
worked  separately.  The  labourer*  generally  prefer  wii- 
ing  singly,  but  if  they  are  paid  according  to  (he  qninli'J 
thraahed  out,  tliey  are  wrong.  The  ancient  mode  rf  clam- 
ing corn,  by  winnowing  it  with  the  shovel  and  tbe  fiiii,  (?« 
Isaiah,  c.  SO.  v.  S4)  is  still  very  generally  practised,  and  re- 
quirea  a  great  length  of  floor ;  hut  the  winnowing  nmrhice 
with  skreens  and  nddles  has  now  generally  superseded  iliii 
method. 

Throahing'fioora  are  usually  madeof  stone,  brick,  rak,  or 
tempered  earth.  The  Brstare  the  most  durable,  andwbere 
stone  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price,  they  are  in  iba 
end  the  cheopest ;  hut  they  are  opt  to  bruise  the  com,  and 
on  that  account  are  not  so  generally  adopted.  Brirk  tl^un 
have  the  same  inconvenience,  besides  that  of  readily  im- 
bibing moisture,  and  making  the  grain  feel  cold  and  damp, 
which  diminishes  the  value  of  the  sample.  Earthen  Haas, 
when  carefully  loid,  and  the  materials  well  incoriionifJ. 
are  both  cheap  and  durable,  provided  the  soil  oti  whicb 
they  are  laid  is  dry  naturally,  or  made  so  artiflcisll>' 
The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  they  are  eonttruilrd, 
The  soil  ia  taken  out  to  the  depth  of  sis  or  eight  inches  or 
more,  and  if  the  aubsoil  is  of  a  moist  nature,  a  lajerol 
gravel  and  dry  sand  is  laid  on  the  bottom  three  otfcuc 
inches  thick,  and  trod  smooth  and  level.  A  mixture  is  miilf 
of  clay,  or  loam  and  sand,  with  water,  to  tbe  cwisistenrr  or 
common  building  moriar,  to  which  ia  added  some  cbsit,  ot 
pounded  ihella,  or  gypsum,  where  these  can  be  obUine<l; 
chalf,  coW'dung,  and  some  bullock's  blood  are  added,  and  ibe 
whole  is  well  worked  up  together:  of  this  a  coat  is  laid  on  ; 
the  prepared  bottom  with  a  trowel,  about  an  inch  tbict.  ind  . 
spread  evenly.  This  is  allowed  to  dry;  anothwcoat  istkn  | 
put  over,  and  all  the  cracks  carefully  filled  up.  This  i*  (*• 
peated  till  the  desired  thickness  is  produced.  When  if ''  | 
gins  to  harden,  the  whole  is  well  rammed  with  e  Iif^'T 
wooden  rammer, and  every  crack  SIledup.iOMU^'e  iHlie 
appeQta[ice<fsuBifoim  solid  body.    lUakMlotwMra 
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of  ftir,  and  in  s  short  time  the  floor  becomes  sufGcieatlj 
bard  to  be  used.  It  ia  advisable,  however,  to  ^ve  it  soiiie 
months  U>  oonaolidate  entirely.  The  best  time  for  laying 
such  a  tloor  ta  in  aprin^,  that  it  may  be  completely  tiar^ 
dened  before  the  BUcoeedins  winter.  It  will  Uat  many  years, 
ifnnteiposed  to  fraet  anddanp.  But  earthen  floon  have 
always  the  inconvenieooe  of  wearing  into  dust  of  a  gritty 
nature,  which  mixing  with  the  com,  deteriorates  it,  and  ran- 
dera  it  less  fit  to  be  ground  into  fine  flour.  Hence,  in  spite 
of  the  Bret  cost  and  frequent  repaira,  oaken  floors  are  gene- 
«tly  preferred,  and  few  floors  are  now  laid  of  any  other 
Toaterials.  Some  nicety  is  required  in  laying  oaken  floon, 
that  they  may  not  be  subject  to  rapid  decay,  owio^  to  the 
conBnement  of  moist  air  below  them.  The  planks  should 
be  two  inches  and  a  half  thick,  the  edges  well  joined  by 
dawe/Un^tOt  ploughtTig  and  tortgating ;  dowttl*  are  oaken 
pms  of  half  an  inch  diameter,  and  six  inches  long,  driven 
three  inches  deep  into  holes  of  the  same  diameter  in  the 
edge  of  the  planks,  and  received  into  corresponding  boles  in 
tlie  adjujnini;  planks,  so  as  to  keep  them  close  together,  and 
their  surfaces  even;  ploughing  and  tongueinf;  is  done  by 
meaDS  of  a  groove  in  each  edge,  into  which  a  slip  of  lath  is 
driTen.  half  m  each  groove.  Thi«  produces  the  same  effect 
of  joining  the  planksclose,  besides  completely  preventing  any 
dust  from  passing  between  the  joints.  The  planks  are  driven 
close,  by  means  of  werlges,  and  are  laid  on  oaken  sleepers, 
li>  which  they  are  fastened  by  a  few  iron  spikes  driven  into 
tMii,  and  which  reat  on  a  foundjiiion  of  bnck-work,  so  that 
the  tloor  is  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  ground.  This  inter- 
Til  has  been  sometimes  GUed  up  with  Bt9neB  or  graTet,  under 
the  idea  of  preventing  the  nestling  of  rats :  but  this  is  not  a 
Ewd  practice,  A  free  current  of  air  under  the  floor  is  the 
otd)'  method  of  seouiing  it  from  damp,  and  consequent  dry 
mt.  This  should  be  provided  by  means  of  openings  through 
the  walls,  or  under  the  sills ;  iron  gratings  will  keep  out 
the  rats;  but  even  should  they  find  their  way  under  the 
llwr  they  roust  be  bunted  out,  uid  destroyed  by  dogs  and 
ferrets.  By  laying  bam-tloors  in  this  manner,  tieech,  elm, 
or  deal  planks  may  be  used  instead  of  oak,  and  will  lasl 
Biany  years. 

The  outer  walb  of  barns  are  built  of  atone  or  brick,  oi 
Mnjist  only  of  wooden  frames  and  quarterings  covered  with 
boards  painted  or  tarred  over. 

Where  timber  is  scarce,  and  neither  stone  nor  bricks  can 
be  readily  obtained,  bams  are  frequently  built  with  walls  ol 
earth,  either  raised  by  successive  layers,  or  strata,  of  tem- 
pered earth  mixed  with  chopped  straw,  or  like  the  composi- 
tion used  for  thrashing-floors — {described  above) — or  of  drv 
earth  rammed  hard  in  a  frame  of  boards  two  flNt  wide,  whiui 
iii  the  south  of  France  is  called  piri.  These  walls  if  pro- 
perly constructed,  and  covered  with  a  coat  of  Rne  mortar, 
or  gypsum,  will  last  a  very  long  time ;  the  only  danger  is 
Uk  inUueoce  of  damp  and  frost  upon  them ;  the  roof  should 
consequently  project  considerably  beyond  the  walls. 

The  roof  of  a  bam  should  be  constructed  according  to  the 
spproved  rules  of  carpentry,  so  as  to  produce  thegreatest 
ilrength,  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  timber.  This  is  e 
pnnt  seldom  attended  to  by  country  carpenters,  who  imitate 
the  old  rooft,  in  which  strong  beams  resting  on  the  walls 
horiiontally,  generally  hear  the  whole  weight  of  the  roof, 
without  regai^  to  the  advantage  gained  by  proper  trussing. 
Even  in  the  most  temporary  shed,  the  sbength  may  be 
peatly  increased  by  usine  the  materials  judiciously.  The 
covering  of  r  bam  may  be  of  slate,  tiles,  or  thatch.  If 
tiUs  are  used,  they  should  be  laid  in  coarse  hay,  to  prevent 
the  snow  driving  through  in  winter ;  this  is  better  than 
taottar,  which  reouires  continual  repairs.  The  most  com- 
mon covering  is  taatched  straw,  which  has  the  great  incon- 
venience of  affording  shelter  for  rats,  who  soon  nestle  in  it, 
and  are  not  easily  driven  out.  The  best  covering,  where  it 
^^Q  be  procured,  is  one  of  reeds,  which,  when  properly  laid, 
"ill  last  many  years,  and  in  which,  from  their  hard  and 
^'I'ittle  nature,  the  vermin  can  make  no  lodgment:  nothing 
^  a  better  protection  from  the  weather. 

The  more  the  air  dtculatea,  the  better  the  com  ia  , 
•erved.  Boms  should  therefore  have  numerous  windows 
^  openings,  and  the  com,  when  put  into  them,  should 
pot  be  pressed  down  close  to  the  walls,  as  is  recommended 
m  many  agricultural  works,  but  so  placed  as  to  allow  the  ail 
lo  circulate  Ireely.  In  this  manner  it  will  keep  well,  with- 
al acquiring  tlutt  close  and  musty  smell,  which  so  much 
^ilatatat  com  ^hich  haa  beea  long  kept  in  &  buD^ 
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Hay  ia  now  seldom  put  into  a  oloae  bun,  aiperienee  having 
shown  that  it  keeps  much  better  in  the  open  air  in  ricks. 
But  where  a  considerable  quantity  of  hay  is  tied  up  in  trusses 
fbr  the  market,  it  is  extremely  useful  to  have  a  building 
with  a  roof  to  protect  them  from  the  wet,  and  to  load  the 
.  under  shelter.  For  this  purpose  a  kind  of  bam  is  con- 
trived, which  some  call  a  Dutch  bam,  hut  which  may  very 
Eperly  be  called'  a  tkeUlon  bam,  being  the  frame  of  a 
a  without  the  boarding.    Tha  annexed  figure  will  con- 
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vey  a  better  idea  of  it  than  any  deMription,  The  opening 
in  the  middle  admits  a  waggon  or  cart,  to  be  loaded  with 
trusses,  which  are  deposited  on  each  aide.  At  the  time  of 
hay-making,  this  bam  is  extremely  useful  to  draw  a  load  of 
hay  in  suddenlj^  on  the  appearance  of  a  shower ;  and  hay 
ut  into  either  aide  will  be  preserved  as  well  as  In  a  stack, 
iut  for  this  purpose  another  building  is  in  use  in  Holland, 
I  which  the  name  of  Dutch  Barn  is  more  appropriate,  and 
of  which  we  also  annex  a  figure.    This  consists  of  a  ronf 
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nipported  by  strong  poles  like  tnastt,  A  A,  on  which  it  mi 
be  raised  or  lowered  at  will.  The  usual  form  is  that  of  a 
pentagon ;  the  poles  are  at  the  angles,  and  kept  upright  by 
means  of  a  strong  sill  on  a  brick  foundatitm.  and  pieces,  B, 
acting  as  spurs,  framed  into  the  poles.  The  roof  is  light 
and  covered  with  thatch.  At  each  angle  is  a  strong  block 
of  wood,  with  a  round  hole  in  it  sufficient  to  let  the  poles 
paM  through  ;  these  blocks  are  kept  at  any  desired  height 
by  means  of  iron  pina  passed  through  holes  made  in  tha 
poles,  and  on  whioh  the  bkicks  rest.  To  raise  the  roof  a 
small  jock  is  used,  an  instrument  well  known  by  its  use  fn- 
raising  heavy  waggons  when  the  wheels  are  taken  ofll  This 
is  placed  on  an  iron  pin  at  some  distance  below  the  roof, 
ana  the  comers  are  raised  gradually,  one  aCter  the  other,  at 
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hay,  vhich  may  be  placed  in  safety,  in  any  small  quantity, 
as  soon  as  made,  the  roof  being  raised  as  tlie  quantity  in- 
creases, and  gradually  lowered  as  it  is  taken  off  for  the 
cattle,  which  is  always  from  t^e  top.  In  small  dairy  farms 
in  Holland  this  building  is  found  so  useful  that  few  are 
without  one. 

BARNABAS,  ST.,  though  not  of  the  number  of  the 
twelve  chosen  by  our  Saviour,  is  nevertheless  styled  an 
apostle  by  the  primitive  fathers,  as  well  as  by  St.  Luke, 
to  whom  that  portion  of  the  Scriptures  called  the  '  Acts 
of  the  Apostles'  is  ascribed.  (Acisuvr,  14.)  Barnabas's 
divine  vocation,  and  the  share  he  took  in  the  apostolic  la- 
bours, obtained  him  this  title.  From  St.  Luke  also  we 
learn  (Acts  iv.  36)  that  he  was  by  descent  a  Levite  of  the 
country  of  Cyprus,  then  largely  inhabited  by  Jews,  and  that 
his  first  name  was  Joses,  or  Joseph.  He  received  that  of 
Barnabas  (meaning  *the  son  of  consolation')  from  the 
apostles,  as  appropriate  to  his  character  for  pre-eminence 
in  works  of  cnarity.  The  Lattdatio  S,  Bamabcp  Apostoli, 
by  Alexander,  a  monk  of  Cyprus,  says  that  his  parents 
brought  him  in  his  youth  to  Jerusalem,  to  Gamaliel,  by 
whom  he  was  instructed  in  the  law  and  prophets  with  St 
Paul.  (See  also  Baronii  Annal.  ad  ann.  xxxiv.)  There  is 
at  least  probability  in  this,  as  he  was  the  person  to  whom 
St.  Paul  applied,  snortly  after  his  conversion,  to  introduce 
him  to  the  Society  of  the  Apostles. 

The  first  mention  of  Barnabas  in  Scripture  is  in  one  of  the 
passages  already  quoted,  where  {Ads  iv.  34)  it  is  related 
that  the  primitive  converts  at  Jerusalem  lived  in  common, 
and  that  as  many  as  were  owners  of  lands  or  houses  sold 
them,  and  brought  the  price,  and  laid  it  at  the  apostles*  feet ; 
on  which  occasion,  with  the  exception  of  Ananias  (in  the 
next  chapter),  no  one  is  particularly  mentioned  but  Bar- 
nabas. 

Barnabas  afterwards  preached  the  gospel  in  different 

Sarts,  together  with  St  Paul  (Acts  xv.  36) ;  but  upon  a 
issension  about  the  person  who  was  to  aocomuany  them  in 
a  journey  whicb  they  proposed  to  the  churches  of  Asia, 
which  they  had  planted,  they  separated  from  each  other : 
Barnabas  went  with  Mark  (the  person  about  whom  the  dis- 
pute originated)  to  Cyprus ;  and  Paul  went  with  Silas  to 
Cilicia. 

What  became  of  Barnabas  after  this,  or  whither  he  went, 
is  imcertain.  Indeed  Uttle  is  known  of  him,  besides  what  is 
said  in  the  New  Testament,  except  that  some  antient  writers 
have  supposed  him  to  be  one  of  Christ's  seventy  disciples, 
whom  he  employed  in  preaching  in  the  land  of  Judeoa,  in 
his  own  lifetime  on  earth. 

The  manner  of  Bamabas*s  death  is  also  uncertain.  Alex- 
ander the  monk,  already  quoted,  says  he  was  stoned  to 
death  at  the  instigation  of  certain  Jews  who  came  from 
Syria  to  Salamis ;  but  Baronius  {Annal.  ann.  li.  num.  54) 
acknowledges  that  he  could  meet  with  no  authority  for  this 
in  any  antient  author.  Nor  do  Eusebius  or  St.  Jerome, 
where  they  expressly  treat  of  this  holy  man,  so  much  as 
once  give  him  tbe  title  of  martyr. 

There  is  still  extant  an  epistle  ascribed  to  St.  Barnabas, 
consisting  of  two  parts.  Tlie  first  is  an  exhortation  and 
argument  to  constancy  in  the  belief  and  profession  of  the 
Christian  doctrine ;  particularly  the  simplicity  of  it,  without 
the  rites  of  the  Jewish  law.  The  second  part  contains 
moral  instructions.  This  epistle  was  written  in  Greek ;  but 
Lardner  says,  that  the  first  four  chapters,  or  sections,  and  a 
part  of  the  fifth,  are  wanting  in  the  Greek  copies.  It  is,  how- 
ever, entire  in  an  antient  Latin  version.  Archbishop  Wake 
has  printed  a  translation  of  it.  In  this  epistle  there  is  no 
express  mention  of  any  book  of  the  New  Testament ;  but 
there  is  a  text  or  two  of  the  New  Testament  in  it,  with  a 
mark  of  quotation  prefixed ;  and  the  words  of  several  other 
texts  are  applied.  From  one  passage  it  seems  evident  that 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  at  the  time  of  writing 
it  Lardner  thinks  that  this  epistle  is  probably  by  Barnabas, 
but  certainly  antient,  and  wntten  about  a.d.  71  or  72. 

St.  Chrysostom  iHomiL  ii.  in  Coloss.)  speaks  of  Barnabas 
as  alive  a.d.  63. 

(See,  besides  the  different  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Acta  S,  Bamabw  ApostoJi,  die  xi  Junii,  in  the 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Junii,  fol.  Antv.  1698,  p.  421-453;  Lard- 
ner's  Works,  8vo.  Lend.  1788,  vol.  ii.  p.  11-22;  Alban 
Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  8vo.Dubl.  1780,  vol.vi.  p.  162- 
171 ;  Archbishop  Wake's  Genitine  Epistles  of  the  Aposto- 
lical Fathers,  8vo.  Lend.  1710,  p.  61-79 ;  with  *The  Catho- 
]ie\k  EpisUe  of  Baiaabas/  ibid,  part  ii,  p.  159-19£^.) 


It  was  pretended  that  the  remains  of  St.  Barnabas  T«cre 
found  in  the  year  478  at  Salamis,  with  a  copy  of  the  Go$[<l 
of  St.  Matthew  laid  upon  his  breast,  wntten  with  bi>  own 
hand,  and  which  Theodorus  Lector  says  was  sent  tu  the 
Emperor  Zeno  in  485.  The  supposed  remains  were  said 
afterwards  to  have  been  transferred  to  Milan,  where  he  had 
preached.  But  other  churches,  besides  Milan,  boasted  of 
possessing  his  relics.  Compare  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  Juniif 
p.  449-459. 

BARNACLE.     [See  Berniclb.] 

BARNARD,  SIR  JOHN,  a  merchant  of  consuleraiae 
eminence  in  the  City  of  London,  was  born  at  Reading  in 
Berkshire  in  1685.  His  parents  being  of  the  sect  called 
Quakers,  he  was  educated  in  a  school  at  Wandsworth  in 
Surrey,  under  a  teacher  of  that  persuasion.  Being  always 
of  a  very  serious  and  inquiring  turn,  he  early  gave  his  atten- 
tion to  religious  subjects,  and  seeing  occasion  to  differ  from 
the  tenets  and  discipline  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up, 
he  conformed,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  was  baptized  at  Fulham  by  Dr.  Comptou, 
then  Bishop  of  London.  He  ever  afterwards  continued  a 
zealous  member  of  the  established  church. 

Previously  to  the  event  just  mentioned,  and  when  only 
fifteen  years  of  aee,  young  Barnard  was  taken  into  the 
counting-house  of  liis  father,  who  was  a  considerable  \«ine- 
merchant  in  London,  and  such  were  his  assiduity  and  apti- 
tude for  business,  that  the  principal  management  of  the 
concern  was  soon  intrusted  to  him.  When  thus  enga;;ed, 
he  must  have  given  strong  evidence  of  his  talents ;  for  tho 
wine-merchants  of  London  conceiving  that  their  iDte^e^tj 
would  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  provisions  of  a  bill 
which  had  passed  the  Commons  and  was  depending  in  the 
Lords,  petitioned  the  latter  house  on  the  subject,  and  made 
choice  of  Mr.  Barnard  to  argue  the  case  on  their  behalf; 
a  task  which  he  accomplished  with  so  much  ability  and 
success,  that  the  bill  was  withdrawn.  At  this  time  Mr. 
Barnard  was  thirty-six  years  of  age. 

A  dissolution  of  parliament  occurred  in  the  fdlowin^ 
year,  when  several  of  his  fellow-citizens,  recollecting  the 
talent  which  he  had  recently  displayed,  proposed  his  bcin^ 
put  in  nomination  as  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  Ciiv, 
those  present  at  the  meeting  undertaking  to  canvasa  fur 
him.  Out  of  six  candidates,  Mr.  Barnard  was  second  oa 
the  poll,  and  he  continued  to  represent  the  City  in  parlia- 
ment during  nearly  forty  years.  From  his  first  election  he 
constantly  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates,  and  owing  to 
his  knowledge  upon  commercial  and  financial  questions, 
proved  a  very  useful  member  of  parliament :  he  generally 
voted  with  the  party  opposed  to  the  administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  A  bill  having  been  introduced  in  1 730  by 
that  minister  to  prevent  anv  subject  of  Great  Britain  from 
advancing  money  by  way  of  loan  to  foreign  princes  or  statts, 
without  hcense  first  being  obtained  from  his  majesty,  Mr. 
Barnard  opposed  the  measure,  on  the  grounds  that  it  would 
render  Holland  the  mart  of  money  to  the  nations  of  the 
Continent,  that  it  would  prevent  t'he  English  merchants 
residing  in  Portugal  from  prosecuting  a  very  profitable 
business,  that  of  granting  temporary  bans  to  the  km  of 
Portugal,  and  that  the  clauses  of  the  bill  which  went  to 
compel  the  discovery  on  oath  of  loans  to  foreign  princes 
would  convert  the  Court  of  Exchequer  into  a  court  of  in- 
quisition. In  consequence  of  this  opposition  the  bill  wai 
greatly  modified  before  it  passed  into  a  law. 

In  1732  Mr.  Barnard,  who  four  years  before  bad  been 
elected  an  alderman  of  London,  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  on  presentuig  an  address  to  the  king  congratu- 
lating him  on  his  return  from  Germany.    In  1737  Sir  Jvhn 
Barnard  served  the  ofiice  of  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  in 
the  same  year  brought  forward  a  plan  for  reducing  the  in- 
terest of  the  national  debt.    The  market-rate  of  interest  in 
England  was  at  that  time  so  low,  that  the  public  securities 
which  bore  an  interest  of  only  three  per  cent.,  were  abuve 
par,  and  Sir  John  in  consequence  brought  in  a  bill  to  enable 
his  majesty  to  raise  money  by  the  sale  of  annuities,  or  by 
borrowing,  at  an  interest  not  exceeding  three  per  cent  T\  e 
sum  so  raised  was  to  be  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the 
South  Sea  Annuities,  allowing  a  preference  of  subscription 
to  the  holders  of  those  annuities.    At  that  time  tlie  whole 
of  the  permanent  debt  of  the  country  amounted  to  a  little 
more  than  forty-six  millions,  of  which  sum  twelve  millions 
and  a  half  were  due  to  the  Bank  and  East  India  Company  - 
the  measure  proposed  by  Sir  Jrfin  Barnard  was  defeated  by 
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of  the  publie  creditors,  a  proposal  which  was  deemed  so 
chimerical,  that  the  supporters  of  the  hill  gave  up  their 
object,  ind  the  measure  was  lost.  It  is  somewhat  curious 
10  observe  the  strides  that  have  since  heen  made  in  this 
country  with  regard  to  financial  operations.  We  have  seen 
in  one  year  (1815)  fifty  millions  added  to  our  national  debt, 
and  on  each  of  two  more  recent  occasions  (1822  and  1830) 
the  minister  has  heen  enabled  to  effect  a  reduction  of  inte- 
mi  upon  more  than  150  millions  of  annuities;  whereas  in 
1 727  it  was  found  impracticahle  to  conduct  a  similar  opera- 
tion in  regard  to  fortv-six  millions  of  debt. 

In  1745f  during  the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  public  credit 
received  a  severe  shock,  and  so  much  distrust  was  shown 
towards  the  Bank  of  England,  that  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences to  that  establishment  were  apprehended.  In  this 
crisis  Sir  John  Barnard  came  forward  and  procured  signa- 
tures fh>m  most  of  the  leading  merchants  of  London  to  an 
ai^rcement,  binding  themselves  to  receive  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England  in  payment  of  all  debts  and  bills,  and  thus 
the  evil  was  averted.  In  1 758  Sir  John  retired  from  public 
life,  and  on  that  occasion  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  his 
fellow-citizena  for  his  long  and  various  services.  He  lived 
for  six  years  in  retirement,  and  died  at  Clapham  on  the 
*i9(h  Auc^ust,  1764,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age:  he  was 
buried  at  Mortlake. 

The  gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens  for  his  unremitted 
exertions  in  their  service  was  not  limited  to  the  simple  ex- 
pression of  their  thanksi  but  was  shown  by  their  placmg  his 
statue,  during  his  lifetime,  in  the  Royal  Exchange.  At  his 
Heath  the  ioBcription  '  Humani  Greneris  Decus'  was  placed 
on  the  base  of  the  statue.  Sir  John  Barnard  was  charac- 
terized through  life  by  inflexible  inte^ity,  by  sound  judg- 
ment, and  by  uncommon  strength  of  mtellect. 

BARNARD  CASTLE,  otherwise  called  CASTLE 
RARNARD,  a  market-town  in  the  narish  of  Gainsfurd  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  246  miles  N.N.W.  of  London,  and 
23  miles  S.W.  of  Durham,  is  situated  on  the  southern 
acclivity  of  an  eminence  which  rises  with  a  steep  ascent 
from  the  left  or  northern  bank  of  the  river  Tees.  The 
(own  derived  its  name  and  chief  consequence,  if  not  its 
origin,  from  a  castle  which  was  erected  on  the  summit  of 
a  rock  on  the  west  side  of  tlie  town  by  Bernard  Baliol, 
^n  of  Guy  BalioU  one  of  the  followers  of  William  I. 
The  forests  of  Teesdale  and  Marwood,  and  the  rich  lord- 
ships of  Middleton  and  Gainsford,  with  all  their  royal 
franchises,  Uberties,  and  immunities,  were  granted  by  the 
Conqueror  to  Guy  Baliol.  The  whole  district  under  con- 
sideration appears  to  have  been  originally  called  Mar- 
wood,  which  also  seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  town 
a))out  half  a  mile  firom  the  castle,  of  which  there  are  now  no 
I'tiier  traces  than  an  old  buildinff,  said  to  have  been  the 
church,  but  lately  used  as  a  bam.  One  of  the  descendants  of 
(vuy  Baliol  was  John  Baliol,  king  of  Scotland,  who  was  born 
at  Castle  Barnard,  and  founded  a  hospital  there  which 
survived  the  Dissolution,  and  still  furnishes  a  scanty  provi- 
sion for  three  ased  women.  In  his  time  the  lordship  passed 
from  the  family  by  forfeiture,  and  was  claimed  by  Beke,  bishop 
of  Durham,  as  belonging  to  his  nalatinate ;  but  the  king 
( Rdward  I.)t  to  humble  this  proua  prelate,  ultimatelv  took 
the  palatinate  firom  him,  and  when  it  was  restored  to  the  see 
of  Durham  it  was  without  the  important  additions  which  it 
^ad  gained  bv  the  forfeitures  of  Baliol  and  Bruce.  The  king 
^ave  the  castle  and  its  Uberties  to  Beauchamp,Earlof  War- 
^i<:k,  from  whose  heirs  it  passed  to  the  Nevdles,  and  ulti- 
mately came  into  the  hands  of  Richard  III.  by  right  of  his 
wife,  Aniie  Neville,  the  daughter  of  the  '  king-making  Earl 
of  Warwick.  Richard  appears  to  have  done  much  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  place ;  the  boar,  his  cognisance,  still  exists 
in  several  parts  of  the  town  and  castle ;  and  in  many  cases 
figures  in  reUef  of  boars  passant,  taken  from  the  castle,  are 
fixed  in  the  houses.  It  tnus  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
crown,  from  which  the  castle,  houses,  parish-lands,  and  pri- 
nleges  were  ultimately  purchased  by  an  ancestor  of  the 
Duke  of  CleveUnd,  who  is  the  present  proprietor. 

The  existing  remams  of  this  castle  cover  six  acres  and 
three-quarters.  The  parts  of  chief  strength  stand  on  the 
brink  of  a  ateep  rock,  on  the  north-east  corner  of  the  prin- 
cipal area,  commanding  a  most  beautiful  prospect  up  the 
river.  The  walls,  which  are  in  various  degrees  of  preserva- 
tion, seem  to  have  been  erected  at  different  epochs,  and 
with  Uieir  apertures,  bastions,  and  buttresses,  together  with 
s  large  cireular  tower,  which  stands  on  a  diffone  hundred 
feet  perpendicular  above  the  river,  are  in  parts  mantled  with 


ivy,  and  as  conlrnsted  with  the  brown  rocks,  fringed  with 
brushwood,  on  which  they  stand,  and  the  river  at  the  base, 
form  an  object  of  great  picturesque  effect.  Indeed,  the  en- 
virons of  the  castle  are  altogether  remarkably  beautiful,  the 
vale  of  the  Tees  abounding  with  romantic  landscapes.  The 
outer  area  of  Barnard  Castle  is  now  used  as  a  pasture  foi 
sheep,  and  the  other  parts  inclosed  by  the  walls  have  long 
been  conveiied  into  orchard  grounds. 

Leland,  who  visited  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  speaks 
of  the  town  of  Barnard  Castle  as '  a  meatly  praty  toun,  having 
a  good  market,  and  meatley  welle  buildid,*  a  description 
which  very  well  applies  to  it  now.  It  extends  about  a  mile 
in  length,  and  consists  of  several  streets,  the  principal  of 
which  is  very  wide,  and  for  the  most  part  lined  with  good 
modern  houses  built  with  stone.  It  possesses  one  of  the 
best  corn-markets  in  the  north  of  England  ;  but  the  market 
cross  and  shambles  are  very  inconveniently  situated,  being 
in  the  middle  of  the  way.  The  market  cross  itself  is  an 
octangular  freestone  building,  open  at  the  sides  for  public 
accommodation.  The  church,  or  rather  chapel  of  ease,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mary,  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  detached 
tower,  which  was  originally  surmounted  by  a  lofty  spire, 
but  that,  having  become  ruinous,  was  removed  about  flfVy 
years  since,  and  the  tower  iti>elf  was  raised  sixty  feet  higher 
than  it  was  before.  This  tower  contains  four  bells,  one  oi 
which  has  an  inscription  around  the  rim  in  the  Saxon  dia- 
meter, which  would  seem  to  denote  its  being  one  of  x\\9 
oldest  bells  in  the  country.  The  inscription  merely  declares 
the  dedication  of  the  bell  to  the  Trinity  and  all  the  saints. 
The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  which  the  vicar  of  Gains- 
ford  is  patron.  It  is  of  the  certified  value  of  30/.  98.,  but 
the  annual  value  is  130/.,  according  to  parliamentary  re- 
turns. The  local  government  is  administered  by  a  steward 
and  jury  of  the  manor  of  Darlington.  The  inhabitants  are 
employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  manufacture  of 
Scotch  camlets,  and  in  the  stocking  and  tanning  business, 
which  last  produces  a  leather  highly  esteemed  in  the  manu 
facture  of  white  leather  breeches.  The  market  is  on  Wed- 
nesdays, and  there  are  fairs  on  Easter  Monday,  Wednesday 
in  Whitsun  week,  St.  James's  day,  and  one  on  July  25th  for 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  The  chapelry  of  Barnard  Castlo 
contains  513  houses,  and  the  popul&tion  in  1831  was  4430, 
of  whom  2332  were  females. 

On  account  of  the  paramount  authority  of  the  bishop  iu 
the  palatinate  of  Durham,  not  only  the  county,  but  all  the 
towns,  were  exempted  from  the  burden,  as  it  was  then  con- 
sidered, of  sending  members  to  parUament,  until  the  reign 
of  King  James  I.,  when  the  innabitants  began  to  think 
they  had  a  right  to  representatives.  The  question  was  first 
considered  in  parliament  in  1614 ;  but,  owing  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  bishop,  nothing  was  decided  until  1621,  when, 
with  the  concurrence  of  Bishop  Morton,  the  county,  the  city, 
and  Barnard  Castle  were  allowed  two  members  each.  Four- 
teen members  for  the  whole  county  had  been  claimed  in  the 
first  instance. 

(Surtees  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  Palatine 
of  Durham ;  Hutchinson's  History  and  Antiquities  qf  the 
County  Palatine  qf  Durham;  Gough;  Camden's  Bri- 
tannia; Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  v.) 

BARNAUL,  BARN^ULSKOI  ZAVOD,  a  consider- 
able  mining  town  of  Siberia,  in  tho  district  of  Biisk  and 
circle  of  Tomsk,  which  are  comprised  in  the  government  of 
Tobolsk.  It  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Bamaulska,  an  incon- 
siderable river,  not  far  from  its  influx  into  the  Oby,  and  con- 
tains about  8000  inhabitants  (inclusive  of  about  100  Grerman 
dealers  and  their  families,  who  have  a  Lutheran  church  and 
school  in  the  town),  neariy  1200  houses,  and  three  Greek 
churches.  The  most  remarkable  edifices  in  Barnaul,  be- 
sides the  churches,  are  the  chancery  offices  for  the  mines, 
the  commandant's  residence,  the  stores  and  barracks,  and 
the  pubUc  mart,  all  built  of  wood.  It  is  the  seat  of  admi- 
nistration for  the  whole  of  the  mines  of  the  Koly  van  line, 
including  the  silver  mines  of  the  Oby,  and  the  various 
mines  of  the  AlUi  and  Ural  ranges. 

Independently  of  the  lead  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Bar- 
naul itself,  large  quantities  of  that  metal  are  smelted  here 
from  the  Zmejevsksga-Gora,  or  Schlangenberg  mines,  and 
also  all  silver  ores  which  contain  any  particles  of  gold.  Its 
yearly  produce,  on  which  between  5000  and  6000  hands  aro 
employed,  is  estimated  at  22  poods  (about  10,560  ounces)  of 
gold,  and  1000  poods  (or  about  480,000  ounces)  of  silver  ; 
and  it  is  stated.hy  a  native  writer,  that,  during  fifteen  years, 
the  whole  of  this  produce  has  amounted  to  150,000  ounces 
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of  ^Id,  extracted  from  5,000,000  ounces  of  silver,  and 
4,320,000  ounces  of  refined  silver,  principally  from  the 
»Sc1ilangenl}erg  mines.  These  metals,  when  purified,  are 
despatched  to  St.  Petershurgh  during  the  winter.  There  are 
lime  pits,  a  hell  foundry,  two  tile  manufactories,  and  glass 
works,  in  or  near  the  town ;  and  among  its  works  are  30 
smelting  ftirnaces,  and  a  mint  for  copper  coin.  Most  species 
of  vegetables,  even  melons  and  artichokes,  thrive  in  its 
vicinity,  but  the  water  is  of  indifferent  quality.  The  num- 
ber of  shafts  opened  and  worked  in  this  Quarter  is  32.  Bar- 
naul is  situated  in  53*  20'  N.  lat.  and  83**  26'  E.  long.  Not 
far  from  it  are  the  Altai  mountains. 

BARNES,  JOSHUA,  celebrated  for  his  attempts  in 
poetry,  history,  and  criticism,  was  born  in  London  in  the 
year  1654.  He  was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  Al- 
though we  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Monk  in  thinking  that '  as 
a  poet,  historian,  orator,  and  critic  he  was  equally  unfortu- 
nate' (Life  of  Bentley,  p.  40),  it  must  be  allowed  that  but 
for  his  amusing  self-complacency,  and  the  gossip  arising 
from  his  peculiarities,  the  man  and  his  works  would  have 
been  long  ago  forgotten,  except  so  far  as  he  is  connected 
with  the  biography  of  his  great  contemporary  the  Master  of 
Trinity.  As  a  poet  he  is  ridiculous ;  and  nothing  can  be 
conceived  more  ludicrous  than  the  certainty  with  which,  in 
his  notes  on  Euripides,  he  appeals  to  his  own  absurd  para- 
phrase of  Esther  as  the  standard  of  poetry  and  Greek  style. 
His  History  of  Edward  the  Third  yrou\6i  be  considered  even 
now  a  creditable  performance,  if  we  had  not  ceased  to  look 
upon  diligence  and  erudition  as  the  only  necessary  (|aalifi- 
cations  of  an  historian:  as  a  compilation  there  is  little  to 
object  to  in  it  but  its  prolixitv,  and,  we  doubt  not,  it  hag 
been  the  unnoticed  booK  of  reference  of  many  writers  on  the 
period  which  it  embraces.  Dr.  Salter,  in  a  note  in  Bowyer's 
edition  of  Bentley's  Diss,  on  PhcU,,  p.  44 1,  says  of  Barnes's 
scholarship,  '  Barnes  had  some  knowledge  in  the  Greek 
language ;  about  as  much.  Dr.  B.  used  to  say,  as  an  Athe- 
nian cobbler ;  but  was  in  all  other  respects  a  very  poor  crea- 
ture indeed:  Felicis  memorice,  as  tne  burlesque  epitaph 
upon  him  says,  expectans  judicium*  We  would  rather 
compare  him  lor  knowledge  of  Greek  to  a  Byzantine  gram- 
marian ;  and  it  is  a  curious  proof  of  his  skill  in  imitating 
the  style  of  the  scholiasts,  that  his  interpolation  of  the  argu- 
ment to  the  Bacchffi  of  Euripides  has  imposed  upon  two  of 
the  acutest  of  the  continental  philologers.  (See  Welcker, 
7Vi7.,  p.  327,  et  seq. ;  Boeckhc/e  Trag.  Gr,  Princip.  p.  300.) 
The  incidents  of  his  life  are  unintereatinie; :  he  was  elected 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge  in  the  vear  1695 ; 
in  1700  he  married  Mrs.  Mason  of  Hemingford,  a  widow- 
lady  with  a  good  jointure,  a  large  part  of  which  he  devoted 
to  the  publication  of  his  Homer  in  1710 ;  in  1711  he  wrote 
to  Harley  three  letters,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Harleian 
Collection  (Br.  M.  7523),  praying  for  preferment,  but  in 
vain.  He  died  in  1712.  His  widow  erected  a  monument 
to  his  memory  at  Hemingford.  The  following  is  a  pretty 
complete  list  of  his  numerous  writings : — 

1.  Sacred  Poems,  1669.  2.  The  Life  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, the  Tyrant ;  an  English  poem,  1670.  3.  Xerxes,  and 
other  dramatic  pieces*  in  English  and  Latin ;  also  some 
translations  from  Seneca.  4.  A  Latin  poem  on  the  Firs  of 
London  and  the  Plague.  5.  A  Latin  Elegy  on  the  behead- 
ing of  St  John  the  Baptist.  6.  AvXucojcaroirrpov,  sive  EsthersD 
Historia  Poetica  Paraphrasi,  Lend.  1679,  8vo.  7.  Select 
Discourses,  Lond.  1680,  12mo.  8.  The  History  of  Edward 
the  Third,  Cambr.  1686-88,  fol.  9.  An  edition  of  Euri- 
pides, 1694,  foL  10.  A  Sermon  on  Matt.  ix.  9,  1703,  fol. 
11.  An  edition  of  Anacreon,  1705,  8vo.  12.  An  edition  of 
Homer,  1711,2  vols.  4to. 

BARNET,  commonly  called  CHIPPING  BARNET, 
to  distinguish  it  from  East  Bamet,  is  a  market-town  of  Hert- 
fonlshire,  in  the  hundred  of  Cashio.  It  is  situated  on  the 
great  north  road,  eleven  miles  N.N.W.  of  London,  upon  an 
elevated  site,  on  which  account  it  is  sometimes  called  High 
Bamet.  The  parish  of  the  same  name,  in  which  it  stands, 
contains  about  1440  acres.  In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  this 
site  was  occupied  by  a  thick  and  larse  wood,  which  was 
granted  to  the  church  of  St.  Alban's  by  the  name  of  the 
woods  of  Southaw,  Borham,  and  Huzehege.  In  sub- 
sequent grants  confirming  the  former,  the  place  is  fre- 
quently named  Bergnet,  which  signifies,  in  the  Saxon  lan- 
guage, 'a  small  hill;*  and  in  still  later  times  it  received  the 
u\janct  of  Chipping,  in  consequence  of  the  market  which 
the  abbots  of  St,  Alban  obtainod  leave  of  Henry  U.  to 


establish  in  the  town,  and  which  in  time  beesme  a  Urge 
cattle-market.    Bamet  is  a  small  town,  but  in  consequence 
of  being  a  great  thoroughfare,  has  a  busv  appeaianoe.   It 
has  no  buildings  besides  the  diurch  and  grammar-scbool 
that  require  particular  notice.    The  church,  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  John  the  Baptist,  was  built  about  the  year  1400,  it 
the  expense  of  John  Moot,  abbot  of  St.  Alban  s,  as  a  dbapel 
of  ease  to  East  Barnet    It  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and 
two  aisles,  separated  by  clustered  columns  and  painted 
arches.  At  the  west  end,  the  church  has  a  square  embattled 
tower.    The  church  is  served  by  a  cm^te*  appointed  by  the 
rector  of  East  Barnet,  who  is  himself  nominated  by  the 
crown,  and  the  living  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at 
22/.  2^.  8^.    The  free  school  was  founded  by  Queen  £lin- 
betli  in  1573,  who  erected  a  brick  building  for  the  purpose, 
with  apartments  for  a  master  and  usher,  and  endowed  it 
with  a  house  worth  7 1,  a-year :  other  benefactors  have  since 
increased  this  endowment.     The  school  is  managed  bj 
twenty-four  governors,  who  appoint  the  master  and  usher. 
The  terms  of  the  foundation  require  that  nine  children  be- 
longing to  the  parish  should  be  educated  gratis,  and  an\ 
others  on  payment  of  5s,  a  quarter.    Another  school  wa< 
endowed  in  1 725,  under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Allen, 
who  left  lands  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  school-house, 
and  paying  a  master  to  teach  all  the  chilmien  of  Bamet,  of 
both  sexes,  'to  read  the  Bible  and  oast  accounts/   The 
town  possesses  two  endowed  alms-houses ;  one  for  six  poor 
and  aged  widows  or  maidens,  and  the  other  for  the  same 
number  of  aged  widows.    The  government  of  the  town  is 
administei-ed  by  a  magistrate,  high  constable*  and  subordi- 
nate officers ;  and  a  court  leet  is  held  at  Easter.    The  mar- 
ket is  held  on  Monday ;  and  there  are  fidrs  on  the  8lh  of 
April  and  4th  of  September,  the  latter  being  prinoipally  for 
the  sale  of  cattle.    The  number  of  houses  in  Baroet  is  306, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  2369  in  1831.  of  whom  1185  were 
females.    This  statement  exhibits  an  inoreaseof  614  per- 
sons since  the  former  census,  which  is  attributed  in  the 
population  returns  to  the  inclosure  of  a  common. 

A  spring  of  mineral  water,  of  a  mild  purgative  quality, 
was  discovered  upon  Bamet  Common  in  1652 :  it  was  for  t 
time  in  much  repute,  but  we  cannot  learn  that  it  is  much  ia 
use  at  present.  On  Gladsmore  Heath,  in  this  neighboor- 
hood,  was  fought,  on  April  14*  1471,  the  deoisive  battle  be- 
tween the  Yorkists  and  Lancasterians.  which  is  known  a< 
the  battle  ofBarnet.  The  forces  of  York  were  headed  by 
Edward  IV.,  and  those  of  Lancaster  by  Neville,  Earl  of 
Warwick  (the  •  king-maker'),  who  witii  many  of  the  nobihty, 
and  a  great  number  of  men  perished  on  the  field.  This 
event  has  been  commemorated  by  an  obelisk,  erected  in  the 
year  1740.  by  Sir  Jeremy  Sambrook,  on  the  spot  where  the 
road  divides  towards  Hatfield  and  St.  Alban's. 

(Chauncey's  Historical  Antiquities  of  Hertfordshire; 
Lysons*  Environs  qf  London,  &c.) 

BARNEVELDT.  JOHAN  VAN  OLDEN,  was  bom 
at  Amersfoort,  in  the  province  of  Utrecht,  in  1 547.  In  bu 
Apology,  in  which  he  enters  somewhat  minutely  into  th« 
history  of  his  life,  he  boasts  of  being  descended,  both  on 
the  father's  and  mother's  side,  *  from  an  antient  and  nobie 
stock,'  who  for  more  than  a  century  were  leading  menbero 
of  the  provincial  assemblies,  and  distinguished  by  their  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  national  independence.  In  1564  be  went  to 
the  Hague  to  prosecute  the  stu^ea  of  an  advocate.  After 
spending  five  years  in  the  study  of  the  law,  and,  aocordio? 
to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  of  divinity,  between  Heidelbei? 
and  the  Hague,  he  settled  as  an  advocate  in  the  latter 
plaoe  in  1 569.  His  talents  being  of  the  firat  order,  bis  prae- 
tice  soon  became  oonaiderable :  be  was  appoimted  one  of  the 
advocates  of  the  Court,  and  in  1576  was  chosen  oounaeilor 
and  pensumafy  of  Rotterdam :  which  konoun,  due  allowance 
being  made  for  the  differenoe  between  the  political  condition 
of  the  two  countries,  may  be  oonsidered  as  lunilar  in  kind  to 
those  of  king's  oouneel  and  member  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mens  in  England.  In  1 575  Barneveldt  married  a  lady  who 
did  honour  to  hia  choice,  though  he  himself  dedared  thai  he 
was  at  the  time  much  mora  influenced  by  the  amount  of  her 
property  than  her  virtues :  an  avowal  which,  taken  with 
other  parts  of  his  conduct,  tends  strongly  to  substantiate  the 
accusation  of  his  enemies,  that  his  ohancter  was  net  free 
from  the  taint  of  avarice.  It  is  evident,  howeveri  fioni  the 
manner  in  which  Barneveldt  puts  forward  this  unworthy 
declaration  lespeoting  his  marriage,  that  he  was  persuaded 
it  was  not  calculated  to  leesen  him  in  tiie  eytsol  his  eoun- 
trymen.  (See  his  Apology,) 
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While  the  strug^e  between  the  Netherlands  and  Philip 
II.  was  at  its  height,  Bameveldt,  who  was  early  distin- 
guished for  his  patriotic  ardour  and  impatience  of  the  yoke 
of  Spain,  did  not  let  either  his  advocate's  gown  or  hui  habits 
as  a  civilian  prevent  him  from  occasionally  discharging  the 
duties  of  a  soldier.  In  1573  he  assisted  as  a  volunteer  at 
the  memorable  siege  of  Haarlem,  and  was  only  prevented 
by  iUness  from  taking  part  in  the  still  more  memorable 
liege  of  Leyden  in  1 575.  But  it  is  in  his  civil  capacity  that 
we  should  seek  for  the  services  which  Bameveldt  rendered 
his  country  during  its  eventful  struggle. 

In  1585  the  prospects  of  the  United  Provinces  were  most 
disheartening.  They  had  just  lost  their  leader  William  of 
Orange,  to  \niose  firmness,  calm  sagacity,  and  unconquer- 
able zeal  for  his  country's  welfare  they  were  mainly  indebted 
for  their  honourable  position  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Wil- 
liam fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  on  the  10th  of  July  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  Spanish  arms,  directed  by  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  were  almost  everywhere  triumphant,  and 
it  appeared  hopeless  to  continue  the  struggle  without  the 
aid  of  foreign  powers.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
States-General  opened  negotiations  with  France  and  Eng- 
land, iVom  whom  they  had  received  promises  of  assistance. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Netherlands  were  anxious  for  a  monarchical  form  of 

government,  and  it  became  a  matter  of  deliberation  whether 
le  sovereignty  of  the  new  state  should  be  offered  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  family  of  France  or  to  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  curious  to  remark  that  the  objection  to  Elizabetn 
was  founded  on  the  barbarous  policy  pursued  by  the  English 
government  in  Ireland.  (See  Grotius,  AnncU,,  lib.  iv.) 
Ambassadors  were  sent  by  the  States  to  the  French  and 
English  Courts.  Henry  III.  was  too  much  engaged  with 
the  war  of  religious  factions  which  then  distracted  his  own 
kingdom,  to  aid  the  insurgents,  and  accordingly  referred 
them  to  the  good  offices  of  tne  Queen  of  England.  On  the 
29th  of  June,  1585,  a  deputation  headed  by  Barneveldt, 
made  a  formal  offer  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  revolted  pro- 
vinces to  Elizabeth  on  their  knees,  beseeching  her  to  accept 
the  people  of  the  NeUierlands  for  her  subjects.  Elizabeth 
refused  the  proffered  sovereignty,  but  entered  into  a  treaty, 
by  which  she  bound  herself  to  aid  them  with  5000  foot  and 
1000  horse,  advancing  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  to  be  repaid  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  this  armament,  and  the 
honour  of  the  English  arms,  Elizabeth  intrusted  it  to 
the  command  of  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester.  Bameveldt 
saw  (Vom  the  beginning  that  Leicester  was  totally  unworthy 
of  the  important  trusts  confided  to  hira,  and  promptly  used 
his  influence  with  the  States  to  limit  his  real  powers, 
while  he  professed  to  regard  his  nominal  authority  as  su- 
preme. By  his  advice,  and  with  a  view  to  control  Leicester's 
military  authority.  Prince  Maurice,  the  son  of  William  of 
Orange,  then  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  was  raised  to  the 
clignity  of  Stsdtholder,  Captain-general,  and  Admiral  of 
Holland  and  Zealand ;  and  he  contrived  it  so  that  though 
Leicester  was,  according  to  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  Eliza- 
hiUh,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  he  had  no  share  in 
the  proceedings  of  that  more  select  council,  consisting  of  the 
chief  magistrates,  in  whom,  bv  his  advice,  the  government 
of  the  Netherlands  was  actual! v  vested.  Barneveldt  remon- 
strated with  Leicester,  upon  tne  part  of  the  State,  for  his 
misgovemment,  appealing  to  their  violated  privileges,  ruined 
finances,  and  to  tne  neglected  discipline  of  his  army,  for 
proofs  of  oppression  and  incapacity.  Leicester  was  indig- 
nant at  being  thus  held  responsible  for  his  conduct  to  saucy 
burghers  and  traders,  and  angrily  dissolved  the  Assembly 
of  the  States  for  presuming  to  meddle  with  measures  beyond 
their  province.  The  States,  by  Bameveldt'?  advice,  con- 
tinued their  sittings.  Leicester  then  employed  menaces,  pro- 
naiscs,  and  concessions,  and  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  the  Calvinistic  preachers  and  the  populace.  He 
sua'eeded  in  the  latter,  but  the  States  maintained  a  dogged 
independence,  fearful  however  of  offending  their  royal  pro- 
tectress by  an  overt  act  of  hostility  to  her  favourite*  Lei- 
leiiter  continued  to  treat  the  Netherlands  as  a  conquered 
prm  ioce,  till  at  length  the  long-cherished  feelings  of  friend- 
i^hip  on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants  towards  tne  English 
nation  were  changed  to  distrust  or  hatred.  A  remark  of 
(ii'otius  in  reference  to  these  transactions  strikingly  evinces 
f/ie  impression  generated  in  the  Netherlands  by  Lieicester*s 
contlucL  '  An  Englishman/  says  he,  •  obeys  like  a  slave 
and  govenu  like  a  tyrant,  while  the  Belgian  knows  how 


to  serve  and  oommand  with  equal  moderation.*  Haviiig 
reason  to  suspect  Leicester  of  treacherous  designs  against 
the  State,  and  of  having  arranged  a  plot  for  seizing  the 
persons  of  Bameveldt,  his  chief  adversary,  and  of  Prinee 
Maurice,  his  rival  in  rank  and  pretensions  to  the  sove- 
reignty, the  States  at  length  solicited  Elisabeth  to  recall 
him,  and  succeeded. 

Bameveldt  boasts  that  he  alone  opposed  Leicester's  mis- 
chievous presumption,  and  that  in  consequence  he  was 
rewarded  by  his  inveterate  hatred.  He  was  at  the  time  the 
first  civil  officer  of  the  commonwealth,  having  been  pro- 
moted to  the  office  of  AdVocate- General  of  Holland  and 
West  Friesland,  on  his  return  from  his  embassy  to  England. 
The  duties  of  this  office  are  thus  defined  by  him :— '  To 
have  a  prioritv  in  all  matters,  and  to  defend  the  sovereignty 
and  right  of  the  state  and  the  communities  of  our  country ; 
to  have  the  care  of  calling  public  assemblies ;  to  take  charge 
of  remonstrances  and  petitions ;  to  consult  and  deliberate 
with  the  nobles  concerning  them  and  all  other  things ;  at 
the  meetings  to  pronounce  the  wish  of  the  majority,  and  to 
strengthen  the  same  with  allegations  and  reasons  as  should 
be  most  fit ;  afterwards  to  demand  the  suffrages  of  free 
cities,  to  conclude  by  most  voices,  and  to  labour  with  his 
utmost  abilitv  to  carry  the  decision  of  the  majority  info 
execution.*  Bameveldt  tells  us  that  he  accepted  this  high 
office  with  great  reluctance.  Affairs  wore  at  the  time  in 
great  confusion ;  the  finances  of  the  provinces  were  at  the 
lowest  ebb ;  and,  as  he  urged  upon  the  States,  his  own 
fortune  was  unequal  to  maintain  the  rank  and  dignity 
of  his  station  in  a  manner  calculated  to  command  the 
respect  of  foreigners.  He  was  not,  however,  long  at  the 
head  of  affairs  before  order  was  restored,  trade  revived,  and 
the  monied  resources  of  the  State  were  improved.  Having 
succeeded  in  restoring  order  and  propriety,  he  resigned  his 
office  in  1592 ;  but  the  States  were  unanimous  in  suliciting 
him  not  to  abandon  a  post  of  difficulty,  which  he  clone 
was  competent  to  filL  They  strengthened  their  appeal 
to  his  patriotism  by  increasing  the  salary  of  the  oincc. 
Bameveldt  continued  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  state  till 
the  year  before  his  death,  with  signal  ability  and  integrity. 
*  I  know  M.  Bameveldt  well,'  writes  Secretary  Win w(K)d  to 
Carleton,  the  English  Ambassador  at  the  Hague,  *and 
know  that  he  hath  great  power  and  abilities ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  never  hath  man  done  more  faithf\il  and 
powerful  service  to  his  country  than  he.*     From  1692  his 

?ublic  conduct  becomes  essentially  part  of  the  History  of  the 
Jnited  Provinces. 

In  1603  the  States-General  despatched  an  embassy  to 
England,  nominally  to  congratulate  James  I.  on  his  acces- 
sion, but  in  reality  to  prevent  his  concluding  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Spain.  This  embassy  was  on  a  scale  of  unusual 
splendour,  and  was  composed  of  Prince  Frederick  of  Nas- 
sau, brother  of  Maurice  the  Stadtholder,  Bameveldt  the 
Grand  Pensionary,  and  Valck  and  Brederode,  two  of  the 
first  dignitaries  of  the  republic.  The  conduct  of  the  embassy 
was  trusted  to  the  sagacity  and  experience  of  Bameveldt. 
No  ordinary  address  and  perseverance  were  required  to  over- 
come the  feelings  which  James  entertained  towards  men 
whom  he  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  as  rebels.  It  jarred 
so  much  with  James's  high  notion  of  the  royal  authority 
to  countenance  men  in  arms  against  their  king,  that  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  the  ambassadors  a 
formal  audience.  Fortunately  for  Bameveldt  in  this  em- 
barrassment, the  celebrated  Duke  of  Sully,  then  M.  de 
Rosny,  arrived  as  ambassador  fVom  his  master,  Henry  IV. 
Barneveldt  and  Sully  had  many  conferences,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  are  detailed  with  much  minuteness  by  Sully. 
(Seo  Memoires  de  Sully,  tome  ii.)  As  it  was  the  interest  of 
Prance  that  the  Netherlands  should  not  be  restored  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  Bameveldt  had  not  much  difficulty  in  per- 
suading the  French  ambassador  to  use  his  influence  at  the 
English  court  In  favour  of  the  revolted  provinces.  The  result 
of  these  negotiations  was,  that  James  attached  his  signature 
to  a  treaty  drawn  up  by  Sully,  which  bound  the  kings  of 
France  and  England  to  aid  the  States  by  a  secret  advance 
of  money,  to  be  followed  up  by  actual  hostilities  against  the 
Spanish  king  if  he  should  resent  this  clandestine  assist- 
Bameveldt  failed,  however,  to  persuade  either  mo- 


ance. 


narch  to  send  an  army  to  aid  the  brave  defenders  of  Ostend, 
then  in  the  third  year  of  its  memorable  siege.  (See  Gro- 
tius's  celebrated  Prosopopcsia  of  Ostend  in  his  Latin 
poems.)  The  important  share  which  Bameveldt  had  in 
these  negotiationsi  and  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was 
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held  by  Henry  IV.  and  bis  ambassador,  are  attested  by  the 
iaree  space  which  the  latter  devotes  to  their  conferences 
and  the  minuteness  with  which  he  details  them  to  his 
master.  Sully  never  mentions  the  name  of  the  other 
members  of  the  embassy.  The  same  remark  may  be  made 
by  anticipation  as  to  the  despatches  of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton, 
when  ambassador  from  James  to  the  Hague  fiom  1616  to 
1628.  Bameveldt*s  name  occurs  in  every  page  as  holding 
in  his  hands  all  the  authority  of  the  state,  and  every  rumour 
touching  his  health  and  conduct  is  minutely  reported. 

The  truce  of  twelve  years  between  Spain  and  the  United 
provinces,  signed  on  the  9th  of  April,  1609,  which  was 
effected  almost  entirely  through  the  mfluence  and  firmness 
of  Bameveldt,  exposed  him  to  unworthy  suspicions.  He 
had  to  contend  with  the  national  hatred  of  Spain,  and  the 
religious  prejudices  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants,  who  re- 
garded every  overture  of  peace  as  a  wily  artifice  of  popery ; 
and  what  added  still  more  to  the  difficulties  of  his  task,  he 
was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  army  and  the  military 
authorities^  ^ided  by  Prince  Maurice,  the  Stadtliolder. 
Every  artifice  of  delay  and  misrepresentation  was  resorted 
to  with  a  view  to  holding  up  the  advocates  of  the  truce 
with  Spain  as  traitors  to  the  cause  of  national  inde- 
pendence. Though  Bameveldt  had  been  the  means  of 
extorting  from  the  Spanish  court  a  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  Provinces  as  a  preliminary  condition 
to  all  negotiation,  he  was  denounced  as  one  who  had  received 
bribes  from  that  court  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
Spanish  yoke  and  the  Catholic  faith ;  and  so  strong  was 
the  popular  delusion,  and  so  fierce  tbe  opposition  of  Prince 
Maurice,  that  Barneveldt,  at  one  period  of  the  negotiation, 
resigned  his  office  of  Grand  Pensionary  in  order  to  avert 
the  calamities  of  a  civil  war.  At  the  solicitation,  however, 
of  the  States-General,  he  resumed  his  office,  and,  strongly 
supported  by  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  England,  over- 
came all  difficulties  after  a  struggle  of  two  years,  and  the 
truce  of  twelve  years  was  concluded. 

The  great  services  which  William  of  Orange,  the  father  of 
Maurice,  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  independence,  induced 
the  States-General  to  invest  him  with  almost  supreme  au- 
thority. His  son,  a  bold  and  ambitious  princot  of  great 
military  capacity,  bred  up  in  camps  and  in  habits  of  com- 
mand, succeeded  to  the  same  authority,  but  it  soon  became 
manifest  that,  unless  the  ascendancy  of  the  laws  were 
firmly  established,  the  great  struggle  in  which  the  nation 
had  been  so  long  engaged  against  Spain  would  end  in 
a  mere  change  of  masters.  Hence  the  nation  was  divided 
into  two  great  opposing  parties — ^the  war  and  the  peace 
party;  the  contest,  in  fact,  of  the  civil  power  with  the 
military — between  Maurice  the  Stadtholder  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  Bameveldt  the  Grand  Pensionary. 
Unfortunately  for  the  issue  of  this  struggle,  fanaticism, 
under  the  name  of  religion,  became  an  element  of  the  con- 
test All  the  wars  and  intestine  broils,  indeed,  of  the  six- 
teenth century  were  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  sectarian 
controversy.  Though  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  led 
to  measures  favourable  to  civil  liberty,  religious  liberty  was 
the  growth  of  institutions  and  habits  of  thought  which  found 
no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  leaders  of  the  secession  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  many  of  whom,  both  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice, were  far  from  tolerant.  This  was  particularly  the  case 
in  those  countries  (the  Netherlands,  for  example)  in  which 
the  change  in  religion  was  effected  in  opposition  to  the  civil 
magistrate.  Barneveldt  had  early  braved  the  prejudices  of 
the  Calvinistic  clergy  and  the  multitude,  by  his  eflbrts  to 

grocure  liberty  of  conscience  throughout  the  provinces,  and 
y  his  open  protection  of  Arminius,  in  the  controversy 
between  that  divine  and  his  antagonist  Gomar.  The  mild 
and  tolerant  doctrines  of  Arminius  respecting  church  govern- 
ment recommended  them  to  Barneveldt,  though  his  own 
views  with  reference  to  predestination,  grace,  and  free  will, 
the  great  points  of  the  Arminian  controversy,  were  much 
more  akin  to  those  of  the  Gomarists.  Prince  Maurice,  on 
the  other  hand,  lent  all  his  aid  to  the  latter,  knowing 
that  they  were  the  more  numerous  and  powerful  party, 
counting  them  by  their  voices  in  the  States-General,  though 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  in  belief  an 
Arminian. 

The  main  strength  of  the  party  which  Bameveldt  headed 
lay  in  the  provincial  States  of  Holland,  and  in  those  patri- 
cian families  from  whom  the  magistrates  of  Uie  towns  were 
selected.  Their  weakness,  and  the  cause  of  their  failure* 
lay  in  the  svstem  of  self-election  of  those  magistrates.    Tho 


election  of  the  corposate  officers  was  originally  in  tbe  buigben 
at  large ;  but  during  tbe  confusion  of  the  great  struggle,  it 
was  found  convenient  to  invest  the  magistrates  vith  the 
power  of  filUng  up  vacancies  in  their  own  number.  This 
irregularity  was  unfortunately  retained  when  the  necessity 
which  first  called  it  into  existence  had  ceased ;  and  the  insult 
was,  that,  no  longer  connected  with  the  people  by  election,  the 
aristocratical  families  received  no  fi^sh  infusions  of  populv 
strength,  and,  as  a  consequence,  had  no  hold  on  the  attach- 
ment of  the  community  at  large. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  steps  by  which  Miurioe 
of  Nassau,  after  a  struggle  of  ten  years,  triumpbed  over 
Barneveldt  and  the   States,   and  usurped  the  sorerei^ 
power.    The  army  was  ardently  devoted  to  him,  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  poptQace,  and  the  fierce  intolerance  of  the 
Oeilvinislic  preachers,  powerfully  ministered  to  his  ambition. 
Every  artifice  of  fraud  and  misrepresentation  was  employed 
to  hold  up  the  patriot  party  to  popular  odium,  as  the 
enemies  of  the  rehgion  and  independence  of  their  country. 
As  the  truce  of  twelve  years  was  mainly  owing  to  the  firm.- 
ness  and  sagacity  of  bameveldt,  he  was  denounced  by 
Maurice's  party  as  one  who  had  sold  himself  and  country  u 
Spain  and  popery :  and  as  he  had  openly  espoused  the 
tolerant  doctrines  of  Arminius,  he  was  denounced  by  the 
Cal\inist  preachers  as  leagued  with  the  Catholic  moniTch 
in  his  designs  against  the  Protestant  worship.    Still,  how- 
ever, the  weight  of  his  character,  his  eloquence,  and  the 
undeniable  benefits  which  followed  from  his  administntion, 
enabled  him  to  keep  his  ground  (gainst  all  the  attacks  aod 
stratagems  of  his  adversaries.    In  1616  Bameveldt*!  in- 
fluence was  increased  by  his  having  obtained  from  James  I. 
the  restoration  of  tiie  Cautionary  Towns,  which  bad  beeo 
given  up  to  Elizabeth  as  securities  for  the  money  which  she 
had  lent  the  States  by  the  treaty  of  1585.    The  debt  due  it 
the  time  by  the  United  Provinces  to  England  amounted  to 
8,000,000  florins ;  but  Barneveldt,  by  adroitly  taking  advan- 
tage of  James's  necessities  and  avarice,  had  the  debt  can- 
celled by  a  prompt  payment  of  about  one- third  of  the  amount. 
This  was  not  the  only  advantage  which  accrued  to  tbe  States 
from  the  transaction.    James  was  at  that  time  intent  upon 
his  Spanish  alliance ;  and  it  was  to  be  apprehended,  that,  if 
a  marriage  between  Prince  Charles  and  the  Infanta  took 
place,  these  towns  would  be  handed  over  to  Spain. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Prince  Maurice  endeavoured 
to  win  the  consent  of  Barneveldt  to  his  assuming  the  sove 
reignty  of  the  republic.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  his  step- 
mother, the  celebrated  Louisa  de  Golignv,  to  sound  bim  u 
to  his  feelings  ;  but  that  princess,  instead  of  seducing  Bar- 
neveldt from  his  duty  to  his  country,  was  so  convinced  by 
his  arguments  of  the  danger  of  such  a  measure,  that  she 
laboured  to  divert  Maurice  from  his  purpose.  Tlius  baffled 
and  exposed,  he  sought  to  remove  Barneveldt,  the  great 
obstacle  to  his  ambition.  Unfortunately,  at  this  critical 
moment,  the  wounded  vanity  and  vindictive  pedanln; 
of  James  I.  arrayed  themselves  on  the  side  uf  Maurii-e 
against  the  Grand  Pensionarv. 

James,  i^ho  prided  himself  on  authorcraft  as  much  as 
kinffcraft,  had  a  few  years  before  nublished  a  work  in  wbiclk 
he  denounced  the  heresies,  as  he  oeemed  them,  of  Vorstiui. 
a  celebrated  divine,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  chair  and 
opinions  of  Arminius  at  Leyden.  The  States,  counselled  by 
Barneveldt,  gave  a  civil  but  evasive  answer  to  a  letter  of 
James,  with  whioh  he  accompanied  a  copy  of  his  book,  and 
in  which  he  points  out  burning  as  the  proper  punishment 
for  such  a  damnable  heretic.  (See  the  substance  of  Jamcs^ 
Letter  from  the  Mercure  Franfois  in  Bayle,  art.  Vorstiuv) 
Jameses  literary  vanity  and  royal  arrogance  took  fire  at  tlii-i 
disrespectful  conduct ;  and  having  learnt  from  his  ambas- 
sador that  Barneveldt  was  the  individual  who  had  guided 
the  States  on  the  occasion,  he  lent  his  rival  Maurice  evei> 
assistance  in  his  power  towards  effecting  his  destruction- 
Whatever  doubts  may  be  raised  as  to  the  cause  of  James's 
interference,  it  is  certain  that  he  did  all  in  bis  power  to  ruin 
Bameveldt. 

The  question  upon  which  the  great  struggle  between 
Barneveldt  and  the  Stadtholder  fincdly  turned  was  the  call- 
ing a  national  synod,  to  which  the  point  at  issue  between 
the  Arminians  and  the  Gomarites  should  be  referred.  Barne- 
veldt was  well  aware  of  the  object  wliich  those  who  elamoureu 
for  this  assembly  had  in  view  :  he  opposed  it  with  all  bii 
influence,  as  a  project  fraught  with  danger  to  internal  peace 
and  the  interests  of  true  religion;  and  von)d  probably 
have  succeeded  in  defeating  it  altogethir,  but  for  the 
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intrigues  of  Carleton,  the  English  amhassador.  The  point 
at  issue  between  Barneveldt  and  his  opponents  was  simply 
whether  any  other  form  of  religion  should  be  tolerated  in 
the  States  save  that  of  the  Church  of  Geneva.  Barneveldt 
contended,  that  as  the  War  of  Independence  did  not  origi- 
nate io  religion,  but  in  hostility  t^  the  political  oppression  of 
Spain,  in  which  even  the  Catholics  were  as  eager  as  the 
Protestant  inhabitants,  each  state  should  be  at  liberty  to 
rhoose  its  own  form  of  worship.  He  appealed  to  the  de- 
clarations and  conduct  of  William,  the  late  Stadtholder,  who, 
to  the  last,  had  openly  tolerated  all  forms  of  worship,  not 
excluding  the  Catholic.  His  opponents,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintained  that,  by  the  act  of  union  of  the  revolted  pro- 
vinces, the  Calvinistic  religion  was  declared  to  be  the  na- 
tional religion  of  the  new  State.  Barneveldt,  however, 
induced  the  States  of  Holland  and  Utrecht  to  act  upon 
his  views,  and  moreover  to  issue  a  proclamation,  in  which 
a  veto  over  the  appointment  of  the  clergy  was  asserted 
by  the  civil  magistrate.  Great  disturbances  followed  this 
declaration  in  some  of  the  states :  Barneveldt  called  upon 
Maurice,  as  the  commander  of  the  military  force,  to  aid  the 
civil  authorities  in  suppressing  them ;  but  Maurice  enoou- 
ragcd  the  confusion,  and  the  Arminians  were  everywhere 
assaulted  and  persecuted. 

In  this  embarrassment  Barneveldt  formed  a  militia,  com- 
posed of  the  citizens,  in  Amhem,  Leyden,  and  Utrecht :  this 
body  was  called  by  the  Dutch  name  of  Waarteelders.  Mau- 
rice immediately  marched  his  army  against  tne  militia,  dis- 
armed them,  took  possession  of  the  Arminian  towns,  deposed 
the  Arminian  magistrates,  and  openly  assumed  absolute 
a\ithority.  The  States-General,  overawed  by  his  boldness, 
nd  jealous  of  the  fame  and  influence  of  Barneveldt,  ratified 
all  his  proceedings,  and  at  his  bidding  took  decisive  steps 
towards  summoning  a  national  synod,  November  13,  1618. 
(See  DoRT,  Stnoo  or.)  Previous  to  this,  Barneveldt  and 
his  friends  Grotius  and  Itoogerbeets  had  been  arrested 
(February  21,  1618)  by  the  States-General,  acting  under 
Maurice.  This  bold  step  induced  the  state  of  Holland, 
^hich  had  at  first  opposea  the  Synod,  to  consent,  under  the 
influence  of  fear  and  the  violent  measures  of  Maurice. 

The  trial  soon  followed.  '  Whatever  becomes  of  the  other 
prisoners,*  writes  Carleton,  the  English  ambassador,  who 
openly  avowed  that  his  master  approved  of  Maurice's  pro- 
ceedings, *  Bamevddt  is  sure  to  lose  his  head.*  Such  seems 
also  to  have  been  Bameveldt's  conviction,  all  his  efforts 
being  directed  to  save  his  family  from  the  consequence  of 
this  punishment.  He  expressed  no  regret  at  his  own  fate, 
except  so  far  as  it  might  implicate  his  friends ;  and  was  par- 
ticularly concerned  for  Grotius,  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  and, 
like  himself,  devoted  to  his  country's  welfare.  The  trial  of 
the  prisoners  commenced  on  the  19th  of  November,  1618. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Barneveldt  protested  against  the  illegality 
of  the  whole  proceeding^  and  that  he  triumphantly  refuted 
all  the  charges  urged  against  him :  he  was  found  guilty, 
among  other  things,  for  *  having  brought  the  church  of  God 
into  trouble,'  and  sentenced  to  death.  It  was  deemed,  how- 
<^ver,  expedient  not  to  carry  the  sentence  into  effect  till  it 
had  received  the  sanction  of  the  decision  of  the  Synod,  which 
then  held  its  sittings.  The  Synod  closed  its  sittings  on  the 
9th  of  May,  1619,  with  a  denunciation  of  all  those  who  had 
apposed  the  Calvinist  clergy.  On  the  14th  of  May  Barne- 
veldt was  beheaded  on  a  scaffold  erected  in  the  court-yard 
of  tho  Hague,  meeting  his  fate  with  that  calm  courage 
^hich  attended  him  throughout  life.  As  he  bowed  his  head 
to^  the  axe,  he  exclaimed,  •  0  God  /  tthtit  is  man  f  * — 
((Jerisier,  v.  384.)  A  letter  which  he  wrote  the  night  before 
his  execution  to  his  wife  is  still  preserved,  and  is  a  touching 
iHonument  of  his  firmness  and  affection. 

Or  tho  charges  brought  against  Barneveldt  (see  Burigny, 
i-  Ml),  many  were  frivolous,  and  most  of  them  vague.  The 
charge  of  treason  was,  on  the  face  of  it,  as  ill-grounded  as 
the  rest ;  but  party  spirit  at  that  time  ran  so  high,  that  it  is 
perhaps  difficult  to  extract  the  truth  with  perfect  accuracy 
ffom  the  conflicting  statements  of  that  period.  (See  the 
opposite  opinions  of  Triglandius  and  Uitenbogart  as  to  Bar- 
ncvcldt's  character  and  the  justice  of  his  execution,  given 
in  Brandt's  History,  iiu  p.  370.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
arrest  of  Barneveldt  was  a  violation  of  the  sovereignty  of 
^he  state  of  Holland ;'  he  was  also  tried  by  a  court  of  com- 
tnissloners  named  by  his  enemies,  and  one  whose  jurisdic- 
tion over  bun  he  fairly  denied.  Grotius,  in  his  own  case, 
protested  as  strongly  as  Barneveldt  against  the  competency 
<)f  the  court.    The  more  intimate  connexion  between  these 


two  illustrious  men,  who  were  involved  in  similar  charges^ 
did  not  commence  till  1613,  when  Grotius  was  chosen 
Pensionary  of  Rotterdam.    [See  Grotius.] 

The  state  of  Holland,  which  at  first  protested  against  the 
illegal  arrest  of  Barneveldt,  at  last  came  to  a  disgraceful 
oompromise,  and  thus  sacrificed  one  of  the  greatest  and  best 
of  its  citizens. 

((3erisier,  Tableau  de  rHistoire  GenSraie  des  Provinces 
Unies ;  Auberry  du  Maurier,  Mhnxnres  pour  servir  d  VHis- 
ioire  de  la  Republique  des  Provinces  Unies,  contenant  les 
Vies  du  Prince  d^ Orange,  de  Barneveldt,  ^c,  ^c,  Du 
Maurier  s  father  was  ambasador  from  France  at  the  Ha^ue, 
and  was  the  intimate  friend  of  BarneveldL— Brandt's  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation  in  the  Low  Countries,  translated 
from  the  Dutch;  London;  4 vols.  fol.  1720.— Burigny,  Vie 
de  Grotius;  2  vols.  17&2,—Senteniia  lata  et  pronuntiata 
adversus  Joannem  ab  Olden  Barneveldt,  <^c.,  Maii  13,  1 6 1 9. 
This  sentence  was  published  by  the  States-General  in  jus- 
tification of  their  conduct  towards  Barneveldt.— The  Apo- 
logy has  appeared  in  an  English  translation  from  the  Latin 
of  ^eter  Holder,  a  Calvinistic  preacher,  a  bitter  enemy  of 
Barneveldt.  The  work  is  entitled  Mysteria  Holfandica ; 
hoc  est,  Remonstratio  sive  Apologia  ad  Amplissimos  Do- 
minos  Status  Hollandiee,  ^c,  <^.,  a  D.  Joanne  ab  Olden 
Barneveldt  directa—a  Petro  Holdero  fideliter  ex  lingua 
Batava  in  Latinam  translata,  cum  Notis  in  tisum  Evange- 
licorum.  The  notes  are  written  in  the  bitterest  spirit  of 
theological  hatred.) 

BARNEY,  JOSHUA,  a  commodore  in  the  navy  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  was  bom  at  Baltimore  on  the  6th 
of  July,  1759.  Being  one  of  fourteen  children,  in  a  country 
where  there  is  employment  for  all  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  work,  he  was  taken  from  school  at  the  early  age  of  ten 
years.  He  had  even  at  this  time  conceived  a  strong  desire 
to  become  a  sailor,  but  this  not  meeting  with  the  approba- 
tion of  his  parents,  he  was  sent  for  a  short  time  to  assist  in 
a  retail  store  in  Baltimore,  and  afterwards  to  be  a  clerk  in  a 
merchant's  office  in  Alexandria.  Here  he  remained  only 
about  a  year,  when  his  predilection  for  the  sea  remaining 
unaltered,  his  parents  yielded,  and  he  entered  on  board  a 
pilot-boat  when  only  eleven  years  of  age. 

After  some  time  spent  in  this  employ,  and  when  sixteen 
years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  second  mate  of  a  ship  which 
was  despatched  with  a  cargo  of  grain  from  Baltimore  to 
Nice,  in  the  Sardinian  territory.  The  first  mate  having 
left  the  ship,  and  the  captain  dying  during  the  voyage,  this 
lad  was  left  to  his  own  energies  for  the  due  performance  of 
the  remainder  of  the  voyage.  Presuming  upon  his  youth 
and  inexperience,  the  merchants  of  Nice,  with  whom  he 
had  to  transact  business,  endeavoured  to  overreach  him, 
and  by  their  arts  embroiled  him  with  the  authorities  of  the 
town.  The  spirit  and  judgment  with  which  young  Bamoy 
acted  on  this  occasion  brought  him  well  through  these  diffi- 
culties, and  he  completed  me  voyage  to  the  full  satisfaction 
of  the  owners  of  the  ship. 

On  his  return  to  America,  Barney  finding  that  the  dis- 
agreements of  the  provinces  with  England  had  come  to  an 
open  rupture,  immediately  determined  to  adopt  the  cause  of 
the  land  of  his  birth.  He  was  appointed  master*s  mate  in 
a  sloop  of  war  called  the  Hornet,  which  was  sent  forthwith 
to  the  Bahama  Islands  to  seize  upon  some  warlike  stores 
which  had  been  collected  there,  which  obiect  was  success- 
fully accomphshed.  On  his  return  from  this  expedition  he 
joined  a  small  squadron  of  row-galleys  employed  in  the 
Delaware,  and  so  signalized  himself  by  his  bravery  and 
good  conduct,  as  to  obtain,  when  scarcely  seventeen,  the 
commission  of  lieutenant  in  the  United  States*  navy. 

After  this  Lieutenant  Barney  was  for  some  time  constantly 
employed  on  board  small  vessels  of  war,  and  exhibited  great 
zeal  and  activity  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  In  tlie 
course  of  four  years  he  was  twice  taken  by  the  English  and 
exchanged,  and  in  1780,  when  not  yet  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  he  had  married,  and  was  again  in  active  service  on 
board  the  United  States*  ship  Saratoga.  This  vessel  cap- 
tured several  British  vessels,  and  Barney  being  placed  as 
prize-master  on  board  one  of  these,  which  was  in  an  almost 
sinking  condition,  was  again  captured  by  an  English  74  gnr 
ship,  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  England. 

Having  escaped  from  the  prison  in  which  he  was  con 
fined,  and  having  spent  some  weeks  in  London,  he  oiu 
barked  for  Ostend,  visited  Prance  and  Spain,  and  re«ich(vl 
his  home  in  March,  1782.    He  was  immediately  ap))oin(od 
to  command  a  small  ship  of  war,  one  of  a  squadron  fitted 
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mit  for  the  protection  of  trade  in  the  Delaware.  While  thus 
employed,  Baimey  was  attacked  by  two  ships  and  a  brig 
belonging  to  the  British  navv,  and  by  a  combination  of 
stratagem  and  bravery,  succeeaed  in  capturing  and  securing 
one  of  the  ships.  For  this  gallant  action  he  receired  the 
thanks  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,- accompanied  by  a 
gold-hilted  sword ;  and  his  prize  being  fitted  out  and  commis- 
sioned in  the  American  navy,  he  received  the  command. 

Commodore  Barney  was  afterwards  sent  with  despatches 
to  Dr.  Franklin  at  Paris,  and  returned  to  America  with  a 
British  passport,  bearing  despatches  which  announced  the 
signing  of  preliminary  articles  of  peace  between  England 
and  America. 

At  this  time  the  commodore  was  only  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  and  the  public  having  no  further  occasion  for  his  ser- 
vices, he  embarked  in  commercial  speculations  connected 
With  the  sea,  but  was  unsuccessfhl.  In  the  course  of  these 
pursuits  he  visited  France  in  1794,  and  in  the  following 
year  received  a  commission  as  captain  in  the  French  navy. 
He  afterwards  obtained  the  rank  of  chef'de-division^  and 
served  as  commander  of  the  French  squadron  in  the  West 
Indies.  On  his  return  to  France  h^  resigned  his  commission, 
and  received  the  grant  of  a  pension  for  life,  which,  however, 
he  would  never  touch.  Returning  home,  he  again  engaged, 
with  no  better  success  than  before,  in  commercial  under- 
takings, and  after  a  time  retired  to  the  cultivation  of  a  farm. 

When  the  war  between  England  and  America  broke  out 
in  1812,  Barney  immediately  fitted  out  a  privateer,  in  which 
he  made  some  valuable  prizes,  and  was  shortly  afterwards 
appointed  bv  his  government  to  the  command  of  a  flotilla,  to 
be  employed  for  the  protection  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  Tliis 
duty  he  performed  successfully  against  a  British  force  nu- 
merically superior  to  his  own.  While  engaged  in  this  ser- 
vice, Commodore  Barney,  finding  that  a  British  expedition 
had  landed,  and  was  in  full  marcn  for  Washington,  left  his 
flotilla  in  charge  of  his  lieutenant,  and  joined  the  land 
forces  with  400  of  his  men.  The  hostile  forces  met  at 
Bladensburg,  but  the  conflict  was  carried  on,  as  far  as  the 
Americans  were  concerned,  by  Barney  only  and  his  sailors. 
They  stood  their  ground  against  fearful  odds,  until  their 
ammunition  was  exhausted,  when  the  Commodore  was 
obliged  to  sound  a  retreat,  but  owing  to  the  severity  of  a 
wound  which  he  had  received  in  the  leg,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  General  Ross.  Being  liberal^  on  his  parole, 
he  retired  to  his  farm,  where  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  and  of  the  city  of  Washington,  the  vote 
being  accompanied  in  the  latter  case  by  the  gift  of  a 
sword.  Except  in  the  single  instance  of  being  afterwards 
selected  to  convey  despatches  to  the  American  ministers 
in  Europe,  Commodore  Bamey*s  public  life  terminated  on 
the  field  of  Bladensburg.  The  wound  he  had  received  on 
that  occasion  never  thoroughly  healed.  Afterwards,  when 
on  a  journey  into  Kentucky,  he  experienced  a  sudden  attack 
of  spasms  in  the  wounded  limb,  and  on  the  following  day, 
the  1st  of  December,  1818>  he  died  at  Pittsburg,  in  the  six- 
tieth year  of  his  age. 

BARNSLEY,  a  market-town  and  township  in  the  West- 
Ridiqg  of  the  county  of  York,  in  the  parish  of  Silkston,  in 
the  wapentake  of  Staincross.  It  is  172  miles  N.N. W.  of 
Loudon,  39  miles  S.W.  of  York,  9  miles  S.  of  Wakefield, 
and  13  miles  N.  of  Sheffield. 

Several  circumstances  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
this  town  have  contributed  to  its  pre-eminence,  in  popula- 
tion and  in  prosperity,  over  Silkston  itself  and  its  other  de- 
pendencies. Places  that  were  under  the  protection  of  reli- 
gious communities  generally  prospered  more  than  those 
belonging  to  private  proprietors,  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  exactions  upon  the  inhabitants  being  fewer  and  less 
rigidly  enforced.  This  was  the  case  with  Barnsley  in  its 
eariy  davs.  The  monks  were,  in  many  ways,  its  benefac- 
tors, and  they  obtained  for  it  the  benefit  of  a  market,  which 
contributed  much  to  bring  a  population  within  the  precincts 
of  the  town.  Being  in  a  straight  line  between  Sheffield  and 
Wakefield,  both  antient  and  important  towns,  Barnsley 
derived  advantage  from  the  intercourse  carried  on  between 
them.  But  the  great  cause  of  its  prosperity  was  the  early 
establishment  of  manufactures.  Wire-works  were  in  exist- 
ence here  in  the  time  of  James  I. 

The  population  of  Barnsley  in  1831  was  10,330  ;  show- 
ing an  increase  of  2046  pei'sons  from  the  date  of  the  pre- 
ceding decennial  census.  The  wire-works  of  Barnsley  are 
said  to  have  furnished  the  best  wire  in  the  kingdom,  and  it 
was  greatly  in  demand  for  making  needles.    This  manu- 


facture has,  however,  ikHen  into  decay,  and  there  ire  now 
only  two  wire-works  in  the  town.  Barnsley  has  lost  iti 
antient  trade,  and  has  acquired  a  new  one,  to  which  its 
present  prosperity  is  entirely  owing. 

The  linen  trade  is  now  the  chief  support  of  this  populoui 
town.  Its  fabrics  are  linen-cloth,  damasks,  diapers,  dhlU, 
ducks»  checks,  and  ticks.  The  great  improvements  whieh 
Barnsley  has  made  during  a  very  recent  period  in  the  pro- 
duction of  these  articles,  some  of  which  ore  not  surpassed 
even  by  the  Scotch  manufactures,  is  a  main  cause  of  the 
prosperous  state  of  the  town.  A  better  kind  of  work  affords 
superior  wages  to  the  productive  classes,  a  benefit  which  hu 
been  felt  for  several  years  by  the  weavers  of  Barnsley.  In 
damasks  and  drills  it  is  said  that  Barnsley  stands  unrivalled. 
Some  of  the  above  goods  are  technically  called  unioru,  from 
both  linen  and  cotton  being  united  in  their  production. 
There  are  extensive  bleaching-works  and  dye-houses,  as 
well  as  a  spinning-factory,  all  connected  with  the  staple 
commodity  of  the  town.  The  numerous  coal-mines  and  the 
iron-works  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  find  occupation 
for  hundreds  of  people ;  there  is  also  a  glass-house  and  several 
iron-foundries.  The  commerce  of  the  town  is  greatly  aided 
by  the  Dearne  and  Dove  canal,  which  passes  near  the  toini 
and  connects  it  with  the  river  Don.  The  Barnsley  canal 
communicates  with  the  Yorkshire  river  Calder. 

The  antient  church  of  Barnsley  has  been  lately  rebuilt ; 
it  is  considered  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Silkston.  It  is  a  per- 
petual curacy,  and  is  in  the  dioeese  and  in  the  gift  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York.  A  new  church  was  erected  by  the 
assistance  of  the  parliamentary  commissioners  a  few  years 
ago.  There  are  seven  dissenting  congregations,  of  dif- 
ferent denominations,  including  four  of  Methodists,  one  of 
Quakers,  one  of  Independents,  and  one  of  Catholics.  There 
are  also  seven  Sunday  schools,  which  are  attended  by  nearly 
1800  children.  The  National  School  gives  instruction  to 
nearly  400  children ;  it  was  erected  by  the  trustees  of  Geor^ 
Ellis's  charity.  A  free  grammar  school  was  built  and 
endowed  in  1665  by  Thomas  Keresforth.  This  school  is 
at  present  free  for  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  to 
children  belonging  to  the  parish  of  Silkston.  It  is  a  pay- 
school  for  all  other  branches  of  learning.  It  contains  auout 
fifty  pupils. 

Barnsley  has  only  two  small  libraries,  and  few  subscribers 
to  them.  A  short  time  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  esta- 
blish a  Mechanics*  Institute.  The  patronage  of  Lord 
Whamcliffe  and  Viscount  Morpeth  was  obtained,  and  these 
noblemen  attended  the  first  meetini^  that  was  held  for  this 
object,  but  from  some  want  of  unanimity  the  attempt  failed. 
At  present  it  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  public  buildings, 
including  a  hbrary,  news-room,  post-ofifice,  kc,  all  the  shares 
for  which  undertaking  are  disposed  of.  It  is  the  wish  and 
the  expectation  of  many  that  the  projected  buildings  will 
also  provide  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  mechanics  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood. 

Barnsley  is  situated  on  a  hill ;  the  surrounding  views  are 
pleasing,  the  roads  good,  and  much  of  the  land  ver^  fertile. 
The  manor  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  The  nde  from 
Barnsley  to  Wake'field  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the 
kingdom.  The  town  has  obtained  the  name  Black  Barmlfi/, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a  corruption  of  BleoJi  from  its  situa- 
tion ;  by  others  said  to  arise  from  the  appearance  of  its 
neighbouring  moors,  its  antient  wire-works,  its  coal-mines, 
ana  its  iron-works.  Hunter  s  South  Yorkshire  informs  us 
thai  '  four  existing  baronetcies  are  to  be  traced  to  this  town 
of  Barnsley:  Armytage,  Wood,  Wombwell,  and  Beckett;' 
and  that '  Sir  Thomas  Halifax,  Knight,  alderman  and  lord 
mayor  of  London,  was  a  native  of  Barnsley.'  {Comnntni- 
cation  from  a  correspondent  in  Yorkshire,) 

BARNSTAPLE,  a  borough,  market  and  sea-port  tovn 
of  North  Devon,  in  the  hundred  of  Braunston.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Taw,  in  a  broad  and 
fertile  vallev,  bounded  by  a  semi-circular  range  of  hills,  iu 
51°  12'  N.  lit.,  4"  4' W.  long.,  172  miles  W.  by  S.  of  London, 
and  38  N.W.  of  Exeter.  Risdon,  who  writes  the  name 
'  Barstaple,'  says  it  signifies  a  '  town  of  merchandise  nt'Xt 
the  rivers  mouth,*  being  derived  from  the  British  ^i  t^i« 
mouth  of  a  river,  and  the  Saxon  staple,  a  market  town.  Hie 
town  is  very  antient,  and  must  have  existed  previously  (o 
the  reign  of  King  Athelstan,  who  is  said  to  nave  built  a 
castle  here,  and  to  have  erected  the  town  into  a  borouch. 
It  is  certain,  that  at  the  time  of  Domesday  survey,  ther^ 
were  forty  burgesses  within  the  walls,  and  niAe  without; 
and  the  inhabitants  were  exempted  fVom  serviog  on  anyei- 
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pedition,  or  from  paying  any  taxes  except  when  Exeter  and 
Totness  did  so.    In  the  petition  of  the  town  of  Barnstaple, 
in  the  18th  of  Edward  III.,  the  townspeople  declared  that, 
among  other  privileges  ^nted  them  by  the  charter  of 
Athelstan  (which  they  had  unfortunately  lost),  they  had 
ever  since  that  time  enjoyed  the  right  of  sending  two  bur- 
gesses to  parliament.    After  three  inquests,  it  was  finally 
declared  that  there  was  no  proof  of  this  supposed  charter. 
(See  Hailam's  Middle  Ages,  iii.  46.)    King  John  had  pre- 
viously confirmed  to  them  the  privileges  of  which  they  were 
actually  possessed  in  the  time  of  his  great-grandfather,  and 
the  charter  of  King  John  was  afterwar&  confirmed  by 
Edward  IV.    In  Leland's  time,  and  even  in  that  of  Risdon, 
there  were  remains  of  a  castle,  the  origin  of  which  was 
assigned  by  some  to  King  Athelstan,  and  by  others  to  Joel 
of  Totness,  to  whom  the  manor  of  Barnstaple  was  granted 
by  the  Conqueror.    This  Joel  (bunded,  either  in  the  reign 
of  the  Conoueror  or  that  of  his  successor,  a  priory  for  Cluniac 
monks,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  which  was  at  first 
made  dependent  on  the  priory  of  St.  Martin  de  Campis  at 
Paris ;  but  afterwards  (probably  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.) 
became  independent,  and  so  continued  untu  the  Dissolution, 
when  its  grcaa  revenue  amounted  to  129/.  13«.  Sd,,  and  its 
net  income  to  123/.  Gs.  9d,    The  community  appears  to  have 
consisted  of  thirteen  members.    Henry  VIII.  granted  the 
site  to  WOliam  Lord  Howard  and  Margaret,  his  wife ;  and 
it  passed  through  various  hands  until  it  came  by  purchase  to 
the  family  of  Incledon,  which  at  present  holds  it.    The  ba- 
rony of  oamstaple  itself  has  several  times  reverted  to  the 
crown  since  the  original  grant  to  Joel  of  Totness.    Queen 
Mary  I.  granted  the  property  to  Thomas  Marrow,  Esq., 
whose  son  aold  it  to  the  ancestor  of  Sir  Arthur  Chichester, 
the  present  proprietor.  It  does  not  appear  when  the  market 
at  Barnstaple  was  first  granted.    The  town  was  first  incor- 
porated in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  has  retumod  repre- 
sentatives to  parliament  ever  since  the  23d  of  Edward  I. 
The  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  two  bailifis,  two  alder- 
men, twentv-two  common-councilmen,  a  recordert  high 
steward,  and  other  officers.    The  petty  sessions  are  holden 
in  this  town.    The  charter  under  which  the  town  is  at 
present  goTemed  was  granted  by  Mary  I.,  and  confirmed 
by  James  I. 

Barnstaple  is  a  neat  and  generally  well-built  town,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  metropK)lis  of  North  Devon.  A 
large  number  of  respectable  families  have  been  induced  by 
the  pleasantness  of  its  situation  and  the  comparative  cheap- 
ness of  pro\i8ions  to  settle  there.  Barnstaple  has  of  late 
>ears  greatly  increased,  and  is  still  increasing,  in  importance. 
Mmy  new  houses  have  lieen  built,  and  are  now  building, 
particularly  in  the  suburbs  on  the  London  road,  named 
Newport.  Barnstaple  contributed,  as  a  sea-port,  three  ships 
o^inst  the  Spanish  Armada,  but  it  has  long  since  declined 
from  its  former  maritime  importance.  The  river  spreads  to 
considerable  breadth,  but  it  is  shallow,  and  accumulations  of 
mud  and  sand  have  blocked  up  the  harbour  to  all  but  small 
vessels.  A  fine  (^uay  stretches  along  the  river  side  to  a 
^reat  length,  and  is  terminated  at  one  end  by  a  handsome 
piazza,  over  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  a  statue  of  Queen 
Anne.  The  river  is  crossed  by  an  antient  stone  bridge,  of 
sixteen  arches,  which  has  recently  been  widened  in  a  very 
ingenious  manner  by  iron  work  on  each  side,  supporting 
foot-paths  and  a  railway.  The  town  has  long  had  a  theatre, 
and  a  new  one  has  just  been  completed.  It  has  also  frequent 
assemblies,  which  are  numerously  and  fashionably  attended. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  is  a  spa- 
cious old  building,  with  a  handsome  spire.  It  contained 
several  chantries  before  the  Reformation.  The  living  is  a 
discharged  vicarage,  rated  in  the  kings  books  at  15/.  Ss.  9d» 
Four  chapels  are  mentioned  by  Leiand ;  two  of  them  no 
longer  exist ;  one  of  the  two  remaining  is  used  as  a  ware- 
house, and  the  other  as  a  ^ammar-school. 

In  consequence  of  the  mcreasing  disadvantages  of  its 
harbour,  much  of  the  trade  of  Barnstaple  has  been  trans* 
ferred  to  Bideford.  Nevertheless,  it  still  ei\joys  the  advan- 
tage of  being  the  port  for  an  extensive  and  improving 
inland  district,  and  carries  on  a  steady  trade.  The  roads  in 
this  part  of  the  country  have  been  greatly  improved  within 
these  few  years ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  establishment 
of  several  coaches,  the  communications  to  various  parts  of 
tlie  country  have  been  greatly  facilitated.  Three  lace  manu- 
factories have  of  late  years  been  established  in  the  town  ;  to 
which  circumstance  the  population  returns  of  1831  chiefly 
attriViute  the  increase  (of  1761  persons)  which  had  taken 


plaee  since  1821  •  There  are  also  efttablishments  for  the 
manufacture  of  baizes,  shalloons,  tammies,  hose*  pottery,  and 
fishing-nets,  which  afford  emfiloyment  to  a  considerable 
number  of  persons.  The  borough,  the  limits  of  which  are 
oo-extensive  with  the  parish,  contained,  in  1831,  1081  inha- 
bited and  58  uninhabited  houses,  of  which  607  were  1 0/. 
houses.  The  population  at  the  same  period  was  6840  per- 
sons, of  whom  3801  were  females;  63  of  the  m^es  above 
twenty  years  of  age  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  951  in 
manufactures,  handicraft,  or  retail  trade, 

A  grammar-school  was  kept  in  very  early  times  by  one  of 
the  priests  of  the  chantry  of  St  Nicholas,  in  the  parish 
church  of  Barnstaple.  The  present  grammar-sobool  was 
founded  by  Richard  Ferris,  who  died  in  1649 :  he  endowed  it 
with  a  rent-charge  of  10/.  per  annum.  Since  that  time  it  has 
only  received  an  addition  of  4/.  per  annum,  being  the  in- 
terest of  100/.  given  by  the  Rev.  John  Wright  in  1760. 
The  master  is  appointed  by  the  corporation,  who  have  the 
privilege  of  nominating  two  boys  on  the  foundation.  Bishop 
Jewel  and  the  poet  Gay  were  educated  at  this  school.  About 
the  year  1710  a  chanty- school  for  teaching  English  was 
founded,  in  which  from  forty  to  fiity  boys,  and  twenty  girls, 
are  clothed  and  educated.  Its  income  arises  fVom  the  rent 
of  lands  purchased,  with  sundry  benefactions,  and  producing 
110/.  per  annum,  the  interest  of  470/.  stock,  and  annual  col 
lections  to  the  amount  of  20/.  or  30/.  There  is  also  a  na- 
tional sohool,  on  Dr.  BelVs  system,  for  100  children,  founded 
in  1813,  and  supported  by  donations  and  subscriptions. 
There  are  almshouses  on  three  difierent  foundations,  which 
together  provide  for  twenty-eight  poor  persons.  An  in- 
firmary,  called  the  '  North  Devon  Infirmary/  was  erected 
seven  or  eight  years  since.  There  are  also  a  Mechanics* 
Institute  and  a  Horticultural  Society.  The  market,  which 
is  held  on  Friday,  is  the  great  market  of  North  Devon :  it 
has  generally  an  abundant  and  cheap  supply  of  provisions, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  com  is  sold.  The  fairs  are  on  the 
Friday  before  April  21, 19th  of  Septemb^,  and  the  second 
Friday  in  December :  the  last  for  cattle. 

(Lysons*  Magna  Britannia ;  Camden's  Britannia  ;  Ris- 
don's  Chorographical  Survey  (if  Devon  Boundary  Ee^ 
porte^  1831 ;  Communioationjrom  Barmtaple,  &c.) 

BARNSTAPLE,  a  county  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  occupies  the  peninsula 
which  tenninates  at  Cape  Cod,  and  forms  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful bay  called  Barnstaple  Bay,  which  is  sometimes  also 
called  Cape  Cod  Bay,  and  sometimes  Massachusetts  Bay. 
This  county  is  joined  to  Plymouth  county  on  the  west  by  an 
isthmus  which  has  Buxsara's  Bay  on  the  south  and  Bam^^ 
staple  Bay  on  the  north.  Measured  from  this  isthmus, 
Barnstaple  county  is  sixty-five  miles  long,  and  its  mean 
breadth  about  five  miles ;  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  for  about  thirty  miles,  is  not  more  than  three 
miles  broad.  It  Ues  in  a  oirection  nearly  east  and  west  for 
half  of  its  length,  when  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  north,  and 
its  extremity  at  Cape  Cod  takes  a  bend  to  the  westward. 
Its  shape  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  human  arm  bent 
inward  both  at  the  elbow  and  wrist 

Barnstaple  county  contains  thirteen  towns;  these,  with 
their  respective  populations,  were,  in  1830,  as  under:-- 

Inhmbitaalt. 

Barnstaple  .  3975 

Brewster    .  1418 

Chatham  .2134 

Dennis       .  2317 

Eartham  .     966 

Falmouth  .  2548 

Harwich  .  2464 

Together    .     •     .  28,542  inhabitants. 

The  peninsula  contains  several  harbours  both  within  Cape 
Cod  Bay  and  on  the  Atlantic  side.  The  town  and  har- 
bour of  Falmouth  are  near  the  south-west  extremity  in  4 1 
33'  N.  lat,  and  70"  31'  W.  long.,  nearly  onposite  to  the 
north-east  part  of  Martha*s  Vineyard  Island,  which,  with 
Nantucket  Island  and  Barnstaple  pisninsula,  form  Nantucket 
Bay.  Chatham  and  Harwicn  are  on  the  west  coast,  and 
open  to  the  Atlantic.  The  towns  and  harbours  of  Yarmouth 
and  Barnstaple  are  at  the  bottom  of  Cape  Cod  Bay  and  on 
the  north  coast  of  the  peninsula.  Barnstaple  harbour  is 
about  one  mile  wide  and  four  miles  long ;  at  spring  tides 
the  water  rises  fourteen  feet:  a  bar  prevents  the  entrance 
of  large  ships. 

The  soil  of  the  peninsula  is  nowhere  productive,  and 


InhAUlanta. 

Orleans      .   ' 

,   1799 

Provincetown 

1710 

Sandwich  , 

.  3367 

Truro 

1549 

Wellfleet    . 

.   2044 

Yarmouth 

2251 
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m  some  parts  is  sandy  and  barren.  The  principal  objects 
of  cultivation  are  wneat,  rye»  maize,  flax,  and  onions. 
(Thompson's  Algedo  ;  Malham*8  Naval  Gazetteer,) 

BAROACH,  a  pergunnah  or  district  in  the  province  of 
Gi^erat,  situated  principally  between  21°  and  22°  N.  lat. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Gulf  of  Cambay. 

This  district  was  conquered  from  the  Mahrattas  by  the 
government  of  the  East  India  Company  in  1 781,  but  in  the 
following  year  was  ceded  to  Madhajee  Scindia,  a  Mahmtta 
chief,  possessing  extensive  dominions  in  the  province  of 
Malwa,  in  order  to  procure  his  concurrence  in  the  treaty  of 
Salbey.  In  December,  1803,  it  again  became  subject  to 
the  Company  under  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  of  peace  con- 
cluded with  bowlut  Rao  Scindia,  and  it  has  since  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  British. 

Baroach  is  one  of  the  best  peopled  and  best  cultivated 
districts  on  the  western  coast  of  India :  it  contains  391  vil- 
lages, and  the  jwnmat  or  assessment  to  the  land  revenue, 
amounts  to  21,91,576  rupees  (219,157/.)  per  annum.  The 
cultivators  are  not  Uable  for  any  other  tax  or  contribution  to 
the  state,  and  having  now  for  more  than  thirty  years  en- 
joyed uninterrupted  tranquillity  from  without— a  state  of 
things  very  different  from  that  formerly  experienced  by 
them — the  inhabitants  are  generally  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion. Cotton  is  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  production : 
in  the  best  seasons  the  crop  is  computed  to  amount  to 
16,000,000  lbs.  of  clean  cotton,  the  quality  of  which  is  con- 
sidered good.  Including  the  inhabitants  of  the  principal 
town,  Baroach,  or  Broach,  the  population  of  the  district 
amounts  to  160,000,  about  three-fourths  of  whom  are  Hindus, 
and  the  remainder  Mohammedans. 

The  city  of  Baroach,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  district,  is 
situated  in  21°  46'  N.  lat.  73°  14'  £.  long.  It  occupies  a 
spot  of  high  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda  river, 
25  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  The 
Nerbudda  is  called  by  Ptolemy  the  Namadus.  The  city  is 
of  considerable  extent,  but  a  Rreat  part  of  it  is  now  in  ruins. 
It  was  a  place  of  great  trade  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Akbar,  to  whom  it  surrendered  in  1 572.  The  Nerbudda,  in 
this  part  of  its  course,  is  two  miles  wide,  but  very  shallow, 
so  that  only  vessels  of  small  burden  can  come  up  to  the 
town.  The  river  abounds  with  fish,  among  which  are  ex- 
cellent carp. 

The  situation  of  Baroach  corresponds  exactly  to  that  of 
Barygaza,  or  Barug&sa,  which  signifies  the  water  of  wealth. 
The  antient  history  of  this  place  is  given  in  Dr.  Vincent's 
Commentary  on  the  Periplus  qf  the  Erythraean  Sea,  At 
the  epoch  to  which  the  Periplue  belongs,  the  city  of 
Barygaza  was  a  very  considerable  emporium  of  commerce, 
receiving  across  the  Balaghaut  mountains,  from  the  city  of 
Tagara  (the  modem  Dowlutabad),  gems,  spices,  silk  stuffs, 
and  other  productions  of  the  interior  of  India,  for  exporta- 
tion to  Egypt,  and  thence  to  Rome.  It  imported,  in  return, 
Italian,  Greek,  and  Arabian  wines,  gold  and  silver,  and 
other  metals,  together  with  glass, '  ginSes  or  sashes  of  curi- 
ous texture,*  and  some  other  European  productions.  This 
trade  was  rendered  hazardous  to  the  navigators  by  the 
numerous  shoals  in  the  gulf,  then  called  Sinus  Barugazenus, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  to  employ  experienced  pilots, 
and  to  take  advantage  of  the  tides  in  entering  or  leaving 
the  river  and  gulf.  The  effects  of  the  bore  on  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Uulf  of  Cambay  are  thus  described  in  the 
Periplus, — *  Without  warning,  you  see  the  bottom  laid 
bare,  and  the  sides  next  the  coast,  where  vessels  were  sailing 
but  just  before,  left  dry,  as  it  were,  in  an  instant ;  again, 
upon  the  access  of  the  flood  tide,  the  whole  body  of  the  sea 
is  driven  in  with  such  violence,  that  the  stream  is  impelled 
upwards  for  a  great  number  of  miles  with  a  force  that  is  ir- 
resistible. This  makes  the  navigation  very  unsafe  for  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  giilf,  or  enter  it  for  the  first 
dme.  No  anchors  are  a  security,  for  when  the  vehemence 
of  the  tide  commences  there  is  no  intermission— no  retreat. 
Large  vessels  caught  in  it  are  hurried  away  by  the  impetu- 
osity of  the  current,  and  thrown  on  their  sides  or  wrecked 
upon  the  shoals,  while  the  smaller  ones  are  completely  over- 
set. When  the  sea  appears  perfectly  calm,  you  shall  hear 
in  a  moment  a  rushing  sound  like  the  tumult  of  battle,  and 
the  water,  driving  forward  with  the  utmost  impetuosity,  covers 
the  whole  of  the  bare  shoals  in  an  instant* 

The  modem  Baroach  maintains  a  considerable  trade  with 
Bombay  and  Surat,  to  which  places  it  sends  cotton,  grain, 
and  seeds.  This  traffic  is  carried  on  in  boats  which  draw 
but  little  water,  and  which  are  impelled  by  large  lateen  sails. 


In  1812  the  population  was  found,  by  enumeration,  to  be, 
Hindus       ....        19,836 
Mohammedans   .         .         .  9,888 

Parsees      .         •         •         .  2,992 


Total  .  .  .  32,716 
The  heat  experienced  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  is  ux* 
cessive,  and  the  city  has  not  the  reputation  of  being  healtbr, 
especially  to  Europeans,  which  latter  circumstance  may  be 
pmy  owing  to  the  confined  manner  in  which  the  streets 
are  laid  out,  and  to  the  dirty  condition  in  which  they  are 
constantly  suffered  to  remain. 

A  pinjrapolet  or  hospital  for  animals,  is  maintained  within 
the  city,  and  considerable  sums  are  contributed  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Hindu  inhabitants,  who  tax  themselves  on 
occasion  of  their  marriages  and  other  ceremonies,  and  levy 
besides,  for  the  same  object,  a  duty  upon  various  mercantile 
transactions.  About  10,000  rupees  are  annually  raised  iu 
this  manner. 

Baroach  is  distant  221  miles  from  Bombay,  805  miles 
from  Calcutta,  549  miles  from  Hydrabad,  761  miles  from 
Lucknow,  820  miles  from  Benares,  947  miles  from  Madra», 
266  miles  from  Oojein,  and  287  miles  from  Poena,  travclUDg 
distances. 

(Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan;  Mills 
History  of  British  India ;  Reports  of  Committee  o/Hoiue 
qf  Commons  on  the  Affairs  of  India^  Sess.  1832 ;  Vincent's 
Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  8ea,V3ii  ii.,  and  the  Greek  text 
of  the  Periplus,  in  Hudson's  Minor  Geographsrs,  s^Vii.] 
Robertson's  Historical  Disquisition  concerning  Antienl 
India,) 

BARODA,  an  important  city  and  district  in  the  prcnince 
of  Gujerat.  The  city  is  the  capital  and  residence  of  the 
Maharatta  chief,  known  as  the  Guicowar,  a  family  name 
which  in  time  has  come  to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  title. 
Baroda,  which  is  situated  in  22°  21'  N.  lat  and  73''  23'  E. 
long.,  is  mentioned  by  Abul  Fazl  as  having  been  a  large 
and  wealthy  town  during  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  when 
his  great  work,  the  Ayeen  Akbery,  was  written ;  and  ire  arc 
told  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  visited  Gujerat  in  1830,  that 
the  city  was  at  that  time  '  one  of  the  richest  cities,  in  point 
of  commercial  and  monied  capital,  of  its  extent  in  India,' 

The  fortifications  at  Baroda  are  not  strong :  the  walls  are 
sUghtly  built,  and  would  afford  but  little  protection  against 
any  attack  on  the  part  of  European  troops.  Some  of  the 
streets  of  the  town  are  spacious,  and  the  remains  of  scverai 
handsome  buildings  are  still  to  be  seen,  but  the  houses 
which  have  been  erected  since  the  occupation  by  the  Maba- 
rattas  are  of  a  very  humble  character.  The  population  was 
estimated  in  1818  at  100,000  persons,  at  or  about  which 
number  it  probably  continues  at  present 

The  only  bridge  in  the  province  of  Gqjerat  is  thrown  c\er 
the  river  Viswamitra,  a  short  distance  from  the  city  uf 
Baroda.  The  streams  of  the  province  are  crossed  either  iu 
ferry-boats,  or  on  a  light  platform  made  buoyant  by  meanb 
of  empty  earthen  pots. 

The  assumption  of  sovereign  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Guicowar  family  took  plaCe  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Previously  to  that  time,  Pillajee  Guicowar  had  been  sim))ly 
potail,  or  head  manager  of  the  public  concerns  of  a  village, 
an  office  of  common  occurrence  m  many  parts  of  India,  and 
which  is  usually  conferred  by  the  cultivators  resident  in 
each  little  community  upon  that  one  of  their  body  whum 
they  consider  best  fitted  by  his  talents  fbr  servingthe  com- 
mon interest  The  present  Guicowar,  Syajee  Kao,  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Anund  Rao  in  1819. 

A  treaty  of  amity  was  entered  into  by  the  East  India 
Company*s  government  with  Futteh  Singh  Guicowar  in 
1780,  but  little  or  no  intercourse  ensued  l^tween  the  two 
governments  until  1802,  when  Anund  Rao  Guicowar  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Duncan,  the  governor  of  Bombay,  for  assistance 
to  put  down  the  rebellion  of  Mulhar  Rao,  a  member  of  his 
family,  who  was  striving  to  obtain  the  sovereign  autboritj 
in  Gujerat.  In  consequence  of  tliis  application,  a  small 
force  was  dispatched,  which,  after  several  engagements  with 
the  forces  of  Mulhar  Rao,  entirely  suppress^  the  rebellion. 
The  treaty  which  at  this  time  was  concluded  with  the  Gui- 
cowar contained  an  undertaking,  on  the  part  of  the  British, 
to  liberate  that  prince  from  the  state  of  thraldom  in  which 
he  was  then  held  by  his  mercenary  Arab  troops,  who  were 
in  consequenco  ejected  from  Gujerat  Before  this  under- 
taking could  be  accomplished,  it  was  necessary  to  gain  over 
the  assent  of  numerous  creditors  to  the  state  who  held  the 
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security  of  the  Arab  oommanders  for  loans  adTanced  to  the 
prince.  The  arrangements  made  to  ihis  end  have  since 
occasioned  much  embarrassment  to  the  Company's  govern- 
meut.  In  1 805  another  treaty  was  executed  between  the 
Guicowar  and  the  Company,  which  contracted  that  three 
battalions  of  native  infantrjr,  a  company  of  European  artil- 
lery, and  a  company  of  lascars,  should  be  Airnished,  the 
expose  of  maintaining  which  was  to  be  provided  for  by  the 
Guicowar  state  by  assignments  of  territory  to  the  Company 
ueldin^  an  annual  revenue  of  11,70,000  rupees.  In  1817 
the  Gutcowar  government  was  called  upon  to  augment  this 
Bubsidiary  force,  and  was  required  to  furuibh  troops  to  act 
in  conjunction  with  the  British  forces  then  employed  in  the 
province  of  Malwa. 

On  the  accession  of  the  reigning  Guicowar  in  1 820  new 
arrangements  were  made  with  him.  The  general  manage- 
ment of  affairs  was  taken  from  commissioners  who  had  held 
it,  and  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  chief,  preserving, 
however,  to  the  Company,  certain  rights  of  interference 
which  were  considered  indispensable  to  discharge  the  obli- 
gations under  which  it  had  been  brought  by  the  above-men- 
tioned treatie^  and  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  advan- 
tages that  had  been  realized  through  the  past  management 
of  the  British.  The  confidence  thus  placea  in  the  Guicowar 
was  found  to  be  abused :  the  debts  for  which  the  Company 
had  given  its  guarantee  were  increased  rather  than  aimi- 
nisbed  through  the  grasping  a%-arioe  of  the  chief,  who 
thought  more  of  augmenting  his  private  hoard  than  of  liqui- 
dating the  demands  of  the  public  creditors,  and  the  concerns 
of  the  state  were  in  consequence  thrown  into  so  much  con- 
fusion that  the  English  government  was  induced,  in  1828,  to 
place  under  sequestration  such  portions  of  the  Guicowar  s 
territory  as  would  yield  a  revenue  adequate  to  discharge  the 
obligations  for  which  the  Company  was  answerable.  In  this 
situation  our  relations  widi  the  Guicowar  state  stood  up  to 
nearly  the  present  period.  Very  recently  the  British  resi- 
dent has  prevailed  on  Syajee  to  grant  such  terms  to  the 
bankers,  his  creditors,  as  have  induced  them  to  release  the 
British  government  fi^m  its  guarantee  of  the  debts  due  to 
them,  and  the  sequestrated  districts  have  accordingly  been 
restored  to  the  Guicowar. 

The  district  of  Baroda  is  rich  and  well  cultivated,  and 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  tracts  of  land  in 
Hindustan. 

The  greater  ^rt  of  the  population  is  composed  of  Bheels 
and  CooUes.  There  are,  besides,  a  few  Mohammedans, 
Hindu  merchants,  and  Rsgpoots.  The  Bheels  chiefly  inha- 
bit the  wilder  parts  of  the  territory.  The  Coolies  form  more 
than  one-half  of  the  entire  population.  These  two  tribes 
v«  supposed  to  have  been  originally  the  same  people,  and 
to  have  been  the  aborigines  of  Gujerat.  Their  principal 
rainloyment  is  agriculture.  They  live  under  the  authority 
of  tneir  own  chiefs,  and  are  not  willing  to  acknowledge  any 
other  superiors,  paying  but  little  respect  to  the  laws  when- 
ever they  are  not  in  agreement  with  their  own  habits  and 
supposed  interests.  They  are  of  very  turbulent  dispositions, 
snd  addicted  to  plunder,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  they  dis- 
plty  a  desperate  courage.  They  commonly  wear  a  shirt  of 
mail  over  tneir  other  dress,  and  do  not  consider  themselves 
to  be  properlv  accoutred  unless  they  have  a  sword,  shield, 
and  bow  ana  arrows.  Their  horsemen  carr)'  each  a  long 
spear  and  a  battle-axe. 

(Letters  from  the  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  and 
from  R.  Jenkins,  Esq^  to  T.  H.  Villiers,  Esq. ;  from  B.  S. 
^'ones,  Esq.,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Grant;  Minute  of 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  November,  1 830,  as  quoted  in  Appendix 
to  the  political  section  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  qf 
the  House  qf  Commons  on  the  Affairs  qf  India,) 

BARCyilETBR,  from  two  Greek  words  signifying  the 
ffteasurer  of  weight,  is  only  applied  to  those  instruments  in 
which  a  column  of  air  is  weighed  against  a  column  of  mer- 
cury. 

The  invention  of  the  barometer  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
in  the  history  of  philosophy.  No  new  discovery,  not  even 
those  first  substantiated  by  the  telescope,  ever  knocked  so 
hard  at  the  door  of  a  received  system,  or  in  a  manner  which 
so  imperiously  demanded  admission.  It  will  therefore  be 
worth  while  to  state  the  circumstances  attending  it. 

The  phenomena  of  the  common  pump  had  been  well 
known  for  more  than  a  century  at  least  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  sera.  The  mode  of  explanation 
was  simply  the  well-known  maxim,  that '  nature  abhors  a 
vacuum.'    Nor  do  we  know  [see  Vacuum]  of  any  experi- 


mental attempt  to  discover  why  aature  aooorreu  a  v*«>uam, 
before  the  time  of  Galileo,  llie  phrase  itself,  considered 
simply  as  a  representation  of  a  well-known  fact,  namely^ 
that  the  laws  of  nature  will  not  permit  a  vacuum  to  exist, 
may  be  as  useful  now  as  then.  But  considered  as  an  ex- 
planation, we  need  not  dwell  upon  its  utter  worthlessness. 
We  might  equally  well  explain  how  a  stone  falls  sixteen 
feet  one  inch  in  me  first  second  of  its  descent,  by  saying 
that  its  nature  has  an  antipathy  to  more,  and  a  repugnance 
Cif  we  wish  to  vary  the  phrase)  to  less. 

Very  general  terms,  such  as  vacuum,  space,  &c.,  furnish 
no  tests  of  the  validity  of  a  method  of  explanation,  when 
compared  with  others  which  have  direct  numerical  meaning. 
The  common  story  is,  that  the  pump-makers  of  the  Duke  of 
Florence  found  that  water  would  not  rise  higher  than  thirty- 
two  feet,  or  thereabouts,  when  the  air  was  exliausted.  They 
applied  to  Galileo  for  a  solution  of  this  prohlem,  und  he, 
having  his  mind  pre-occupied  by  ihe  usual  form  of  words, 
gave  them  a  very  simple  answer,  namely,  that  the  power  of 
nature  to  contend  against  a  vacuum  ceased  when  she  had 
destroyed  one  of  thirty-two  feet  high.  [See  Galilkc]  That 
the  mysterious  indefinite  nature  should  be  in  constant 
hostility  to  the  equally  mysterious  indefinite  vacuum,  would 
not  then  appear  ludicrous ;  but  thirty-two  feet  must  have 
destroyed  all  the  poetry  of  the  explanation,  and  it  had 
nothing  else  to  depend  upon.  The  ahove  story  is  told  in 
several  different  ways  (it  has  been  said,  for  instance,  that 
the  answer  of  Galileo  was  ironical),  but  whichever  may 
be  true,  it  is  most  probable  that  it  led  him  to  abandon 
the  theory  of  nature's  horror,  though  without  substituting 
any  other.  It  has  been  thought  Chat  before  his  death  he 
suspected,  at  least,  the  true  explanation.  His  pupil  Tor- 
ricelli  first  imagined  that  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
might  be  the  counterpoise  to  the  thirty-two  feet  of  water ; 
or  at  least  he'was  the  'first  whom  we  know  to  have  ap- 
plied himself  to  try  this  hypothesis  by  experiment.  He  saw 
that,  if  it  be  a  weight  of  air  which  counterpoises  the  thirty- 
two  feet  of  water,  it  must  follow  that  by  the  substitution 
of  mercury  instead  of  water,  the  height  of  ;the  column  ne- 
cessary to  counterpoise  the  weight  of  air  would  be  reduced 
in  the  proportion  m  which  mercury  is  heavier  than  water. 
For  instance,  lb  at  if  mercury  be  fourteen  times  heavier  than 
water,  bulk  for  bulk,  the  fourteenth  part  of  thirty -two 
feet,  or  about  two  feet  four  inches,  would  supply  the  place 
and  produce  the  effect  of  the  water.  He  accordmgly.  filled 
a  tube,  more  than  three  feet  long,  and  open*at  one  end  only, 
with  mercury ;  and  then  stopping  the  pp€;n  end  with  the 
finger,  he  placed  the  tube  in  an  open  vessel  of  mercury  with 
the  open  end  downwards..  On  removing  the  .finger,  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  sank'until  it  stood  in  the  tube  at  about 
twenty-eight  inches  higher  than  the  mercury  in  the  vessel. 
He  thus  constructed  what  is  at  this  time  considered  the  best 
form  of  the  barometer. 

Torricelli  died  shortly  afterwards  (1647),  leaving  his  great 
discover}'  not  quite  complete :  for  though  he  had  made  it 
apparent  that  the  weight  of  the  water  and  the  mercury  was 
a  counterpoise  of  something,  most  probably  of  a  weight  of 
air,  the  latter  was  not  quite  certain.  The  invention,  how- 
ever, was  taken  up  by  Pascal,  Mersenne,  and  others  in 
France,  and  by  Boyle  in  England.  The  latter,  by  means  of 
the  air-pump,  was  enabled  to  subject  air  of  different  degrees 
of  density  to  the  test  of  the  barometer.  Pascal  did  the  same ; 
and,  in  addition,  first  suggested  (in  1647),  that  if  the  mer- 
cury were  sustained  by  ttie  weight  of  the  air,  it  would  ne- 
cessarily fall  in  ascending  a  high  mountain,  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  superincumbent  column  of  air.  He  accordingly 
requested  his  relative,  M.  Perrier,  to  try  the  barometer  at 
the  summit  and  the  base  of  the  mountain  of  Puy  de  Ddme, 
in  Auvergne,  and  Uie  result  was  that  the  mercury,  which  at 
the  base  stood  26i  inches  (French),  was  only  23^  inches  at 
the  summit  Pascal  afterwards  found  the  same  result  sen- 
sibly shown  in  the  ascent  of  a  church  tower  and  of  a  private 
house.  The  fact  was  now  completely  established,  that  the 
weight  of  the  air  upon  any  horizontal  base  was  equivalent, 
roughly  speaking,  to  a  weight  of  mercury  of  the  same  base, 
and  about  28  inches  high.  The  antient  philosophers  might 
have  come  to  a  corresponding  conclusion,  fi)r,  as  Deluc  re- 
marks, though  they  had  not  mercurial  barometers,  they  had 
pumps,  with  which,  had  the  taste  for  experimental  inquiiy 
existed,  they  might  easily  have  performed  Pascal's  experi- 
ment. But  the  personification  of  nature  answered  every 
purpose,  and  checxed  every  inquiry. 

Soon  after  the  first  discpvery,  many  diflRnrent  methods 
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were  imagined  tbr  improyin^  the  construction  of  the  instru- 
mcDt    Tlie  continaal  varUtions  of  the  altitude  of  iho  msr- 

cury  dill  not  eicape  notice ;  and  the  \Ae&ot  t\ie  weal ker-glau 
was  almost  con  tern  poraneoug  irith  that  of  the  barnmeler.  It 
VBs  otMten'ed  that  changes  of  the  height  of  the  mercury  cor- 
resitonded  to  changes  of  the  weather,  though  experience 
wai  not  yet  sufficienily  extensive  to  decide  in  what  manner. 
The  very  ;iradual  progress  of  these  chsni^es,  and  the  fre- 
quent smallncss  a!  their  amount,  rendered  it  desirable  so  to 
construct  the  instrument  that  the  effect  should  be  multi- 
plied as  much  as  possible.  And  since  an  alteration  of  level 
in  the  tube  of  the  barometer  also  produces  an  alteration  of 
level  in  the  cistern  with  which  it  communicales,  it  soon  be- 
came BvidBnt  that  no  fixed  scale  of  inches  would  serve  to 
show  the  difference  of  levels  (or,  aa  it  is  called,  Ike  height  of 
the  btiromnlery  merfiy  by  reading  otFthe  heighl  of  Ihe  mer 
cury  in  the  tube.  We  shall  no*  give  an  account  of  the 
most  remarkable  among  the  various  constructions  which 
have  been  employed  or  su^iiegted.  Most  of  them  are  from 
De  Luc,  Recherchet  tur  let  Modifirationt  de  I'Almospkere. 
In  alt  the  diagrams,  a  is  the  closed  or  vacuum  end  of  the 
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tube,  and  p  the  place  where  the  mercurial  or  other  calnmn 
communicates  directly  with  the  atmosphere.  The  bulh 
which  are  usually  drawn,  should  all,  properly  tpeakine.  b« 
cylinders.  Enough  is  introduced  to  show  the  principle  of 
the  construction,  but  not  the  method  of  mountinglbeinslni- 
ment.  Each  article  is  headed  by  the  name  of  the  invenlor 
Many  of  the  following  contrivances,  though  not  at  pre- 
sent  in  use,  may  suggest  ideas   of  value  for  other  pur- 

1.  romVe/rt.— This  is  the  simple  apparatus  slready  d& 
scribed.     The  inverted  tube,  full  of  mercury,  33  or  3J  iiirhcs 

length,  is  placed  in  the  cktern  of  mercury.  The  Ouid 
sinks  until  the  column  contained  between  the  two  levels 
counterbalances  the  "pressure  of  the  air.  From  a  to  t  \ben 
raruum,  or  at  least  a  space  only  filled  with  the  tapour 
of  mercury,  which  we  shall  presently  mention. 

2.  and  3. -The  siphon  barometer  (No.  2.)  was  early 
adopted  as  more  convenient  than  that  of  Torrirdli.  Tlic 
pressure  oftheairat  p  is  counterbalanced  by  a  column  of 
mercury  in  length  sv.  But  the  indications  of  Ibis  baro- 
meter are  not  nearly  so  great  as  those  of  Torrictlli's;  for 
an  inch  of  variation  in  the  difference  of  levels  makes  the 
mercury  in  the  closed  tube  descend  half  an  itlc^h.  and 
that  in  the  open  tube  ascend  half  an  inch,  or  vieertm; 
thus  altering  *ti  by  one  inch  (s  falling  holf  an  inch,  ami  p 
rising  half  an  inch).  In  Torricelli's  barometer,  if  the  boti- 
lonlal  section  of  the  cistern  (the  part  occupied  by  the  lulu 
excluded)  were  twenty  times  that  of  the  tube,  then  a  ilimi- 
nutionofan  inch  inivwouldbe  marked  by  a  fall  of  jf  of 
an  inch  in  the  tube,  and  a  rise  of  ^  of  an  inch  in  the  (is- 
tern  ;  for  the  mercury  which  is  driven  out  of  the  lulieciuSM 
a  htdo  addition  to  the  cjhnder  of  mercury  in  the  cislcm,  of 
twenty  times  the  base  it  occupied  while  in  the  tul«,  apd 
therefore  of  only  ono-twenlieth  of  its  height.  No.  3  ii  i 
siphon  barometer,  with  a  simitar  method  of  increasing  ibe 
variation  in  the  lube.  The  liiphon  terminates  in  a  basin  vf 
greater  diameter  than  the  tube.  If  the  hori/ontsl  seciiwi 
of  the  basin  he  tivenly  limes  that  of  the  tube,  we  have  aoj« 
the  cine  jusi  explained. 

4.  Descartes. — Here  we  have  Ihe  top  of  a  baroiDeter  so 
constructed,  that  a  narrow  lube  shall  open  into  a  wider  cis- 
lem,  which  opens  downwards  into  a  tube.  Any  light  fluiti. 
say  oil,  is  first  poured  in,  and  afterwards  mercury:  Iheit- 
cuum  is  then  made  as  in  TorriccUi'B  experiment,  ami  t)ie 
cjuantity  of  oil,  and  the  diameter  of  the  cistern  are  »  ad- 
justed, that  the  extreme  variations  of  the  weight  of  Ha 
atmospliere  shall  allow  some  mercury  to  remain  in  the  (is- 
tern.  Let  us  say  that  the  specific  gravity  of  Ihe  oil  is  one- 
twentieth  that  of  mercury,  or  that  a  column  of  oil  is  of  ihe 
same  weight  as  a  column  of  mercury  one-twentieth  of  iu 
length ;  and  let  us  suppose  a  full  of  an  inch  in  the  pureij 
mercurial  barometer.  Let  us  also  suppose  the  horiioniil 
section  of  the  cylinder  to  he  ten  times  that  of  the  tube  »hn( 
and  below ;  then  any  descent  of  the  mercury  in  the  cylinder 
is  shown  by  ten  times  as  great  a  descent  of  thepoinlJia 
the  upper  tube,  because  a  portion  of  the  cylinder  musl  be 
filled  out  of  the  lube.  When  Torricelli's  baromcler  falls  an 
inch,  the  mercury  here  will  fall  |  of  an  inch.  andtleoilVi 
or  6;  of  an  inch  :  this  V  of^"!  'nch  of  oil  l*ing  equjialcnt 
only  to  \  of  an  inch  of  mercury.  And  a  fall  of  xAi  "f  ^ 
inchofTorricelhfl  barometer  would  be  murked  byarallol 
tin  of  an  inch  in  that  of  Descartes.  Huyghens  uicd  U 
construct  Ihis  barometer  (Descartes  haiingdied  before  be 
completed  it),  hut  found  that  the  air  contained  in  the  uppf 
fluid  always  escaped  into  the  vacuum.  He  iberefore  sug- 
gested the  next  plan. 

5.  Hui/gheiM. — To  the  siphon  barometer  be  adJed  i  ni- 
tern  at  the  vacuum  ond  of  the  tube,  equal  in  diameler  » 
the  cistern  in  which  the  mercury  communicates  wiib  lie 
air.  The  latter  cistern  commtuiicales  with  a  narrow  luk 
say  one-tenth  of  the  horizontal  section  of  the  cistern,  awl 
the  barometer  was  completed  with  such  «  quantity  of  we^ 
cury  as  would  always  leave  some  in  both  cislems.  Tm 
rfiraainder  of  the  lower  cistern,  ond  a  portion  of  the  liiW 
above  it,  he  filled  with  waler.  Now  it  is  oident  that  lie 
water  is  merely  to  he  considered  as  a  ve:y  small  addition  w 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  A  deprestiou  of  an  iiinn  m 
Torricelli's  barometer  would  cause  a  depression  of  half  h 
inch  in  the  higher  cistern,  and  a  rise  of  half  an  inch  in  w 
lower.  Neglecting  the  efiect  of  the  weight  of  the  ciHimn 
of  water,  it  appears  that  a  rise  of  half  an  mdi  in  <>«  r", 
cislern  would  be  accompanied  by  ten  times  M  ««••  *  f  jf  " 
the  water  in  the  tube,  on  acwunt  of  the  ^($«rtiw» «  "" 
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honsontal  sections.  Hence  the  water  multipliea  the  indica- 
tions of  TorricelU's  barometer  five  times.  The  objections  to 
this  construction  are,  that  the  portion  of  the  tube  abandoned 
by  the  sinking  of  the  water  remains  wet,  or  a  part  of  the 
water  is  left  behind,  so  that  it  appears  to  have  descended 
somewhat  lower  than  it  ouj?ht  to  do ;  and  also  that  the  eva- 
poration of  the  water  produces  a  similar  effect.  And  we 
need  hardly  observe  that,  except  for  extreme  exactness  of 
observation,  no  improvement  upon  Torricelli's  barometer  is 
here  pretended ;  so  that,  if  this  end  be  not  answered,  the 
whole  peculiarities  of  the  construction  are  useless.  Dr.  Hooke 
slightly  varied  this  barometer,  by  adding  another  fluid 
above  the  first,  and  making  the  tube  terminate  in  a  third 
cistern. 

6.  Hooke's  wheel  barometer,  a  well-known  plaything,  for 
as  to  accuracy  it  deserves  no  better  name.  On  the  mer- 
cury in  the  83rphon  barometer  a  weight  is  placed,  which  is 
very  nearly  counterpoised  over  a  pulley  by  another  weight. 
The  ascent  of  the  mercury  raises  the  weight,  and  the  string 
which  connects  the  weights  makes  the  pulley  revolve  more 
or  less.  A  hand  attached  to  the  pulley  shows  the  quantity 
of  revolution,  and  the  plate  is  divided  so  as  to  show  how 
much  revolution  of  the  pulley  corresponds  to  a  hundredth 
of  an  inch  (usually)  of  rise  or  fall  in  the  barometer.  In  the 
common  instruments  it  is  usual  to  mark  fair,  changeable^ 
kc.  at  certain  places ;  an  innocent  practice,  because  those 
who  use  the  instrument  are  generally  aware  that  it  is  not  the 
Uate  of  the  barometer  which  furnishes  any  probable  test  of 
the  weather,  but  the  change  which  is  taking  place  for  the 
time  being.  For  observing  the  mere  fact  of  a  change,  and 
roughly  whether  it  is  much  or  little,  this  instrument  is  sulfi- 
ciently  well  adapted  for  those  who  wish  to  *  give  an  air  of 
philosophy  to  their  parlours,'  but  for  marking  the  exact  quan- 
tity of  the  change,  or  the  absolute  height  of  the  column,  it 
is  worth  very  little. 

7.  Sir  Sajnuel  Moreland,— By  inclining  the  tube  of  the 
barometer,  its  indications  were  supposed  to  be  rendered 
more  sensible.  The  mercury  standing  at  s'  in  the  upright 
liirometer  (dotted)  would  stand  at  s  on  the  same  level  in  the 
ohliijue  or  (Biagonal  barometer,  by  a  well-known  law  of  hy- 
drostatics. And  since  any  difference  of  levels  cuts  off  a  longer 
space  from  an  inclined  than  from  a  vertical  line,  the  indica- 
tions of  ch  an  i^e  on  the  former  must  be  more  marked  than  on 
the  latter.  But  the  friction  of  the  mercury  is  increased,  and 
the  place  of  the  head  of  the  column  of  mercury  is  difficult 
to  l)e  read  by  a  vortical  scale,  because  of  its  inclination. 

8.  John  Bernnuilli. — ^The  mercurial  column  is  here  made 
to  end  in  a  smaller  horizotital  tube  of  considerable  length, 
the  pressure  of  the  air  acting  horizontally  against  the  column 
of  mercury.  The  vacuum  is  made  in  a  cistern,  as  in  No.  5. 
Tiiis  and  the  smallness  of  the  horizontal  tube  render  the 
infheations  very  great,  in  the  manner  already  explained. 
There  is  no  chanixe  in  the  lower  level  of  the  mercury,  but 
other  circumstances  render  this  construction  not  more  worthy 
of  confidence  than  the  preceding. 

9.  Amontons. — A  conical  tube  of  glass  is  closed  at  the  upper 
^nd.  It  is  partly  filled  with  mercury,  and  the  tube  is  in- 
verted. The  pressure  of  tile  air  from  underneath  prevents 
the  total  descent  of  the  mercury,  but  allows  it  to  descend  in 
the  cone  until  it  forms  a  column  of  a  height  sutiicient  to 
counterpoise  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  evident 
that  in  a  conical  tube  the  column,  as  it  descends,  will  spread 
borizontally  and  decrease  in  height.  But  by  the  laws  of 
bydrostatics,  it  is  the  vertical  height  of  the  column  only  on 
^'hich  depends  the  pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  base. 
If  the  weight  of  the  air  decrease,  the  mercury  must  fall  until, 
by  increase  of  its  horizontal  dimensions,  the  height  has 
been  decreased  as  much  as  is  necessary.  But  a  tube  of  the 
requisite  degree  of  accuracy  is  almost  an  ideal  supposition. 
The  principle  itself  is  the  most  simple  and  elegant  of  all 
tliose  which  have  been  applied  to  the  instrument. 

10.  Amontons,— This  is  a  barometer  in  which  the  column 
of  external  air  is  balanced  by  several  different  columns  of 
mercury,  as  follows:— From  a  to  *  is  a  vacuum  as  usual : 
from  *  too  mercury ;  from  /)  to  *'  air ;  from  * '  to  p'  mer- 
<*ufy.  Wben  asp  has  been  filled  in  the  usual  manner,  the 
mercury  #'p'  is  admitted  at  g,  which  is  then  closed. 
Nej;lecting  entirely  the  weight  of  the  air  p8\  and  consi- 
derinjj  it  merely  as  a  medium  for  communicating  pressure, 
the  difference  of  levels  of  p  and  *,  and  of  p'  and  *',  will 
each  be  half  of  the  column  for  the  time  being  in  the  Torri- 
cellian barometer.  For  the  pressure  of  the  external  air  at 
1*'  is  counterbalanoed  by  the  pressure  of  the  two  oolumos, 


that  of  the  column  beginning  at «  heitig  eommunicated  to 
that  beginning  at  «'  by  the  intermediate  air  p  «^  By  a 
repetition  of  the  same  principle,  each  column  might  be  made 
one-third,  one- fourth,  Sec,  of  the  Torricellian  column.  But 
the  exactness  required  in  the  several  parts  is  impossible  to 
be  attained. 

11.  Matron, — This  is  a  simple  syphon  barometer,  so  short 
in  the  tube,  that  the  mercury  does  not  descend  until  the 
density  of  the  superincumbent  air  is  considerably  less  than 
that  of  natural  air.  It  is  used  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump  [see  Air-pump]  to  indicate  the  degree  of  exhaustion 
which  has  taken  place. 

12.  Hooke. — This  barometer  was  intended  to  be  used  at 
sea.  It  is  not  a  mercurial  barometer,  but  a  portion  of  air 
confined  in  the  bulb  v  ir  by  the  liouid  which  mounts  in  the 
tube.  Any  increase  of  weight  in  the  exterior  air  compresses 
the  air.  in  the  bulb  by  pressing  on  the  liquid.  This  is  not 
at  all  to  be  depended  upon,  as  the  effect  of  changes  of  tem- 
perature makes  it  rather  more  of  the  thermometer  than  the 
barometer. 

13.  Prins. — This  is  a  Tomcellian  barometer,  with  a  con- 
trivance for  keeping  the  lower  level  always  the  same.  The 
cistern  is  closed  at  the  top,  excepting  an  orifice  very  little 
larger  than  is  necessary  to  admit  the  tube.  The  mercury 
escaping  through  this  orifice,  and  its  cohesion,  with  the  re* 
pulsion  which  it  exercises  towards  glass,  preventing  any 
part  separating  from  the  reiit,  it  forms  a  bulb  round  the  tube» 
which  bulb,  when  the  mercury  falls  in  the  tube,  instead  of 
rising,  spreads  itself  out  upon  the  glass,  in  the  manner  shown 
in  the  doited  section. 

14.  Gay  Ltissac. — This  barometer  is  very  convenient  for 
carriage.  It  is  a  syphon  barometer,  differing  from  others  of 
that  species  only  in  form,  and  communicating  with  the  ex- 
ternal air  through  a  hole  g,  pierced  too  small  to  allow 
mercury  to  pass  through  it. 

15.  Fortm. — Tliis  barometer  is  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  a  method  of  adjusting  the  lower  level  of  the  mercury 
exactly  to  the  zero  point  of  the  scale  before  commencing  the 
observation.  It  is  a  Torricellian  barometer,  in  which  the 
bottom  of  the  cistern  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  a  screw. 
An  ivory  needle  points  downwards,  the  point  of  which  i&  en 
a  level  with  the  zero  of  the  scale.  The  bottom  of  the  cistern 
is  raised  or  lowered  by  the  screw,  until  the  point  of  the 
needle  and  its  image  in  the  mercury  precisely  ooincide 
The  observation  is  then  made. 

In  order  to  construct  good  barometers,  such  that  two  or 
more  may  always  stand  (if  possible)  at  the  same  iieight 
when  in  the  same  place,  or  may  be  correct  indexes  of  the 
differences  of  height  in  different  places,  the  following  points 
must  be  attended  to. 

1 .  The  mercury  must  be  perfectly  pure  and  good,  free  not 
only  from  other  substances,  but  also  from  the  small  coating 
of  air  which  adheres  to  all  bodies  in  their  natural  state.  The 
interior  of  the  tube  must  also  be  freed  from  this  coating  of 
air,  which,  if  allowed  to  enter  with  the  mercury,  would  in 
time  expand  and  render  the  vacuum  above  tlie  mercury  im- 
perfect. All  these  ends  are  gained,  in  a  great  degree,  by 
boiling  the  mercury  in  the  tube  previously  to  inverting  it  and 
allowing  the  vac^ium  to  form.  De  Luc  found  that  all  his  ba- 
rometers gave  different  heights  until  he  boiled  the  mercury  ; 
after  which  the  greater  part  of  the  difference  disappeared. 
A  part  of  the  mercury  should  first  be  boiled  in  the  tube,  and 
the  rest  added  in  a  hot  state  ;  after  which  the  boiling  should 
be  repeated.  One  of  the  best  tests  of  a  good  vacuum  is 
when,  by  shaking  the  tube,  the  mercury  strikes  the  glasa 
at  the  closed  end  of  the  tube  with  a  hard,  well-defined,  and 
instantaneous  tap.  The  vacuum  can  never  be  quite  perfect  * 
for,  generally  speaking,  a  small  quantity  of  air  will  remain  ; 
and  besides  this,  mercury  itself  will  rise  in  vapour  into  the 
presumed  vacuum  [see  Mercury],  though  not  to  so  great 
a  d  urce  as  to  cause  any  perceptible  pressure,  and  [see 
AxMnsPHKRE]  not  more  than  it  would  rise  in  the  air.  The 
mercurial  vapour  is  well  est^bhshed,  as  well  by  chemical 
tests,  as  by  the  effect  upon  human  health  of  breathing  an 
atmosphere  to  which  much  of  the  metal  has  been  exposed. 
If  there  be  moisture  in  the  supposed  vacuum,  the  mercury 
will  sink  on  applying  the  hand,  or  any  other  warm  substance. 

In  order  to  compare  two  barometers,  which  are  in  different 
places,  the  temperature  of  the  mercury  must  be  attended  to. 
For  as  mercury  expands  with  increase  of  temperature,  a 
higher  column  of  the  fluid  will  be  required  to  counterpoise 
a  given  weight  of  air.  To  observe  the  temperature  of  the 
mercury^  a  thermometer  is  attached  to  the  best  instrumentH 
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the  bulb  of  which  is  in  the  cistern.  All  observed  heights 
should  be  reduced  to  what  they  would  bo  at  some  given 
temperature,  say  the  freezing  point  of  water.  And  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  scale  itself,  on  which  the  heights 
are  measured,  expands  or  contracts  with  the  mercuir.  If 
the  two  expanded  or  contracted  equally,  there  would  be  no 
occasion  for  any  correction;  but  if  the  mercury  expand 
more  than  the  scale,  it  is  the  difference  of  the  expansions  by 
which  the  observed  height  will  be  wrong.  Mercury  expands 
more  tnan  the  material  of  any  scale  which  is  ever  em- 
plo\'ed. 

Let  a^  be  the  observed  temperature ;  x  the  fractional  part 
of  a  bulk  of  mercury  which  must  be  added  to  it  for  every 
degree  of  increase  of  temperature ;  y  the  fractional  part  of 
its  length  by  which  the  scale  increases  for  each  degree. 
Then  if  A  be  the  observed  height  (temperature  being  above 
freezing),  the  height  which  would  have  been  observed,  had 
the  mercury  been  at  the  freezing  point,  is 

In  the  Centigrade  thermometer, 

h  —  ha{x  —  y) 
In  Fahrenheit's  thermometer, 

A  — A  (a  — 32)  (Jp— y) 

The  rates  of  expansion  are  (Pouillet,  Physique,  vol.  ii. 
p.  714)  for  the  Centigrade  thermometer. 

For  mercury  .  '0001802 

„    glass  •  .       'OOOOOBG 

„    copper  .  '0000172 

In  this  country  the  scale  is  usually  engraved  on  some 
mixed  metal,  and  no  very  satisfactory  value  of  the  expansion 
can  be  given.  It  will  be  suiiicieutly  accurate  to  suppose 
the  expansion  of  mercury  of  every  degree  of  Fahrenheit  to 
be  '0001  of  its  bulk  at  the  freezing  point,  and  to  neglect  that 
of  the  scale  altogether,  which  gives  the  following  rule : — 

To  reduce  an  observed  altitude  to  that  of  mercury  at  the 
freezing  point,  subtract  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  the  ob- 
served altitude  for  every  degree  by  which  the  mercury  is 
above  the  freezing  point  (of  water,  of  course).  At  a  height 
of  thirty  inches,  ana  a  temperature  of  50°  (Fahr.)>  this  cor- 
rection would  be  '054  of  an  inch. 

The  expansion  of  the  barometer-tube  itself  need  not  be 
attended  to.  The  consequence  of  it  is,  that  more  mercury 
is  drawn  out  of  the  cistern  to  form  the  requisite  column ; 
but  the  height  of  the  column  is  unaltered. 

(Hemember  that  the  cubical  expansion,  not  the  linear, 
must  be  used  for  the  mercury  in  the  formula.) 

2.  The  height  observed  requires  another  correction  for 
the  capillary  repulsion,  by  which  it  stands  somewhat  lower 
than  it  otherwise  would  do.  Without  entering  further  into 
this  i>oint,  we  shall  give  some  tables  from  different  sources 
mentioned;  and  also  a  table  for  reducing  French  milli- 
metres into  English  inches,  within  those  limits  which  will 
be  useful  in  barometrical  observations.  The  convex  form 
of  the  top  of  the  column  of  mercury  is  owing  to  this  action ; 
and,  in  the  following  tables,  the  correction  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  convexity. 

Depression  due  to  capillary  Action* 

1.  Baily  ( Useful  Tables  and  FbrmuUe,  p.  194). 

Diameter.       Oepretiion  (in  decimals  of  an  inch)  oeeording  to 
Handredthi  of 


iochos. 

5 

10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
60 
70 
90 


Ivory. 

'2949 
'1404 
•0865 
-0583 
-0409 
-0293 
•0212 
•0154 
-0112 
-0082 
-0043 
•0023 
-0012 


Yoang. 
-2964 
-1424 
'0880 
-0589 
-0404 
•0280 
•0196 
•0139 
•0100 
•0074 
-0045 


Laplace. 

•1394 
'0854 
-0580 
'0412 
-0296 
•0216 
•0159 
•0117 
•0087 
-0046 
•0024 
-0013 


2.  Pouillet,  Elhnens  de  Physique,  vol.  ii.  p*  713. 

(Millimetres  and  Decimals  of  Millimetres.) 
Diameter.         Depression.  Diameter.         Depression. 

21  028  17  -077 

20  -036  16  -099 

19  -047  15  '127 

^8  -OGO  14  -161 


Diameter. 

Depression. 

Diameter.' 

Depression 

13 

•204 

7 

•877 

12 

•260 

6 

1-136 

11 

•330 

5 

T507 

10 

•419 

4 

2-053 

9 

•534 

3 

2-902 

8 

-684 

2 

4-579 

To  reduce  Millimetree  to  Inches  and  Decimals, 
Baily  (work  and  page  above  cited,  abridged). 
1  millimetre  is    '0394  inches. 


2 

•0787 

3 

•1181 

4 

•1-575 

5 

•1969 

6 

•2362 

7 

•2756 

8 

•3150 

9 

•3543 

Millimetz««. 

Indies. 

MiUimetree. 

ladm. 

710 

27-9533 

755 

29-7249 

715 

28  1501 

760 

-9218 

720 

•3470 

765 

30*1187 

725 

•5438 

770 

•3155 

730 

•7407 

775 

-5124 

735 

28*9375 

780 

-7092 

740 

29^1344 

785 

30*9060 

745 

•3312 

790 

31*1029 

750 

•5281 

Example, 

—  What  is 

758^83  millimetres 

in  En 

inches? 

755  millimetres  are  29*7249  inches. 

3 

•1181 

•8 

•0315 

•03 

•0012 

755*83  miUim.  are  29*8757  inches. 
We  must  observe,  that  in  the  syphon  barometer,  No.  2, 
and  also  in  the  modification  of  it  proposed  by  Gay  Lubmc, 
No.  14,  no  correction  for  capillarity  is  necessary;  for  the 
depressive  force  is  equal  on  both  sides.  In  all  other  ban 
meters  the  capillary  action  of  the  cistern  is  insensible, 
owing  to  the  magnitude  of  its  diameter,  so  that  only  that  of 
the  tube  need  fai  attended  to.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of 
settling  the  exact  amount  of  capillary  depression  would  be 
by  a  very  large  number  of  observations  upon  two  good  baro- 
meters of  different-sized  tubes  standing  in  the  same  place ; 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  this  has  been  attempted.  Tbe 
tube  must  be  very  exactly  cylindrical,  or  the  capillary  cor- 
rection will  not  be  the  same  in  all  its  parts. 

3.  The  barometer  must  hang  quite  vertically,  for  any  de 
viation  from  the  vertical  converts  the  instrument,  pro  tartto, 
into  the  diagonal  barometer,  No.  7,  and  makes  tbe  divisioni 
on  the  scale  too  small. 

4.  The  scale  is  usuallv  divided  into  tenths  of  inches,  with 
a  vernier,  by  which  the  height  may  be  measured  within  tbe 
two-hundredth  of  an  inch.  Many  observers  profess  to  go 
nearer ;  but  considering  the  uncertainty  (if  we  speak  of 
thousandths  of  inches)  of  the  corrections  both  of  tempera- 
ture, capillarity,  of  the  zero  point  of  the  scale,  &c.,  this  must 
be  considered  as  mere  play.  Whatever  retiance  may  be 
placed  on  the  mean  of  a  large  number  of  observations,  ve 
think  we  may  safely  defy  any  one  to  show  an  even  chance 
that  a  single  observation  will  be  free  from  instrumental 
errors,  even  as  &r  as  the  two-hundredth  of  an  inch. 

5.  The  exact  determination  of  the  level  of  the  mercnry  in 
the  cistern  is  in  many  barometers  impossible.  All  the  b^t 
have  some  method  of  adjustment,  either  as  described  in 
Fortin's  barometer.  No.  15,  or  bv  placing  a  float  on  the  sur 
&ce  of  the  mercury  with  a  needle  rising  vertically  from  it, 
some  point  of  which  needle  is  adjusted  by  raising  or  lowering 
the  bottom  of  the  cistern. 

If  a  barometer  be  made,  which  is  not  a  syphon  barometer 
with  uniform  tube,  No.  2,  or  with  means  of  adjusting  tbe 
lower  level  of  the  mercury,  it  should  certainly  be  the  simplest 
form  of  TorricelU's  instrument,  namely,  a  perfectly  <^,^in- 
drical  tube  immersed  in  a  perfectly  cylindrical  cistern.  The 
larger  the  cistern  the  less  tne  error  arising  from  variation  of 
the  lower  level ;  but  if  this  be  sensible,  and  if  tbe  barometer 
be  good  in  all  other  respects,  then  if  the  barometer  now  sup 
posed  be  placed  by  tbe  side  of  one  which  is  perfect  (Fortin > 
for  example),  and  observations  be  made  with  tbs  tvo,  titf 
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difTerence  between  any  two  heights  observed  with  the  correct 
instrument,  will  always  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  dif- 
ference of  the  two  heights  measured  at  the  same  times  with 
the  incorrect  instrument.  This  is  a  simple  proposition  which 
can  be  readily  proved  by  geometry.  Thus  if  we  have  28*9, 
and  30'6  inches  on  different  days  on  the  scale  of  the  false 
barometer,  in  this  one  respect  only,  and  28*8  and  30*7  on  that 
of  the  true  barometer  at  the  same  times,  then  the  proportion 
of  30*6-28-9  to  30'7-28*8,  or  that  of  17  to  1-9.  or  of  17  to 
1 9,  will  always  Vb  found  to  exist  between  the  same  differences, 
if  similar  double  seta  of  observations  be  repeated.  At  least, 
if  this  be  not  found  to  be  the  case,  it  is  a  proof  that  one  or 
other  of  the  instruments  has  some  other  defect.  Should 
the  proportion  be  found  nearly  to  exist,  a  correction  may  be 
derived,  which  will  be  better  than  nothing,  as  follows : — let 
A  be  the  reading  of  the  false  barometer  in  any  other  case, 
and  A' that  of  the  true  barometer;  then  A— 28*9  bears  to 
V-28'8  the  proportion  of  17  to  19,  from  which  A' can  be 
found.  We  have  taken  a  case  which  could  hardly  ever  oc- 
cur, to  make  the  data  more  distinct  This  correction  may 
be  made  upon  the  scale  itself  by  the  maker,  and  requires  a 
little  alteration  both  of  the  place  of  the  zero  point  and  of  the 
len^h  called  an  inch. 

The  great  value  of  the  barometer  as  an  instrument  of  ex- 
act observation,  lies  in  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  used, 
and  the  comparative  ease  with  which  the  mean  of  a  large 
number  of  observations  can  be  obtained.  As  an  instrument 
for  a  single  observation,  we  have  seen  that  no  extreme  degree 
of  reliance  can  be  placed  on  it ;  perhaps  we  should  rather 
say,  that  this,  with  every  other  instrument,  will  not  give  ac- 
curacy to  the  utmost  limit  to  which  readings  can  be  attempted 
to  be  carried.  For  if  We  could  determine  the  altitude  of  the 
mercury  with  precision  to  the  thousandth  of  an  inch,  then 
the  mean  of  many  observations  could  be  relied  on  to  the  ten- 
thousandth,  and  observers  would  try  to  read  single  ob^rva- 
tions  to  the  ten-thousandth  also ;  and  exactly  the  same  might 
be  said  even  of  the  best  transit  instnimcnt. 

But  maaj  are,  or  might  be,  observers  of  the  barometer, 
who  think  their  instruments  are  not  sufficiently  exact  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  persevere  in  recording  results.  These 
we  would  remind  of  a  truth  well  known  to  all  observers,  and 
demonstrated  by  mathematicians,  that  the  worst  instruments 
do  not  differ  near  so  much  from  the  best  in  the  mean  of  a 
large  number  qf  obeervations  as  in  single  observations,  pro- 
vided only  the  instrument  be  such  that  any  single  result  is 
ai  likely  to  be  too  small  as  too  great ;  and  thus  a  bad  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  a  persevering  observer  may  do  more 
good  than  a  splendid  one  in  those  of  an  idler. 

The  foUoi^ing  rules  may  be  useful  to  those  with  moderate 
iDstruments— with  almost  anything  but  Hooke's  plaything, 
No.  6  :— 

1.  If  there  be  no  thermometer  in  the  mercury,  always  ob- 
serve an  external  thermometer,  and  correct  by  it  in  the  man- 
ner hereinbefore  shown ;  or,  still  better,  place  a  thermo- 
meter with  Uie  bulb  in  a  small  cup  of  mercury,  and  keep  it 
always  by  the  side  of  the  barometer. 

2.  Observe  as  much  as  possible  at  stated  hours  of  the  day, 
particularly  at  noon,  if  convenient 

3.  Get  a  mathematical  instrument-maker  to  determine 
the  diameter  of  the  tube,  and  apply  the  correction  for  capil- 
larity and  for  temperature  immediately  after  the  observation 
is  made. 

4.  Record  the  observations  both  of  barometer  and  ther- 
mometer always  in  the  same  way,  stating  the  general  aspect 
of  the  heavens  and  the  wind  at  the  time. 

5.  Make  the  observation  twice  at  least,  unsettling  the 
vernier  between  the  two.  Take  the  mean  of  the  results  if 
they  differ,  and  with  no  coaxing  of  the  instrument  to  make 
the  second  like  the  first. 

(For  the  use  of  the  barometer  in  astronomy  see  Rbfrac- 
TiON ;  as  an  index  of  the  weather  see  Mktsorolooy  ;  for 
the  diurnal  variation,  see  Atmospherx  ;  for  the  phenomena 
of  luminous  barometers,  see  Light,  Baromktrical  ;  for  the 
use  of  the  barometer  in  measuring  heights,  see  Hxiohts, 
Mrasurkhrnt  of. 

We  subjoin  the  most  common  rules  by  which  to  use  the 
barometer  as  a  weather-glass.  Most  obser\'ers  must  be  well 
aware  that  no  one  of  these  rules  is  always  true.  There  is 
not  always  rain  after  a  fidl  of  the  barometer,  but  only  most 
fremiently. 

The  first  set  of  rules  in  the  following  list  was  given  by 
Dr.  Halley,  the  second  by  Dr.  Harris,  author  of  the  Lexicon 
Technicum  (one  of  the  earliest  EncyclopsBdias,  1716),  who 


had  them  from  John  Patrick,  then  a  well-known  maker  of 
barometers. 
Halley "s  Rtdes.-'Phil  Tram.  No.  187:— 

1 .  In  calm  weather,  when  the  air  is  inclined  to  rain,  the 
mercury  is  commonly  low. 

2.  It  is  generally  high  in  good,  serene,  settled,  fair  wea- 
ther. 

3.  It  sinks  lowest  of  all  in  very  great  winds,  though  they 
are  not  accompanied  with  rain. 

4.  Cateris  paribu9f  the  greatest  height  of  the  mercury  is 
found  when  an  easterly  or  north-easterly  wind  blows,  if  it  be 
not  too  strong.   (This  must  be  understood  of  England  only.) 

5.  In  calm,  frosty  weather,  the  mercury  is  generally  high. 

6.  After  great  storms  of  wind,  when  the  mercury  has  been 
low,  it  generally  rises  very  fast. 

7.  In  latitude  45^,  and  about  \(P  on  each  side  (being  the 
seat  of  the  variable  winds),  is  the  greatest  variation  of  the 
height  of  the  mercury ;  the  rise  and  fall  of  it  gradually  de- 
creasing towards  the  equator  and  poles,  so  as  within  the 
tropics,  and  near  the  polar  circles,  to  stand  at  the  same 
height  in  all  weathers. 

Patrick's  i7tt/^«.— Harris,  Lex,  Tech.  art. '  Barometer :' — 

1.  The  motion  of  the  mercury  does  not  exceed  three  inches 
in  its  rising  or  falling,  in  a  barometer  of  the  common  form. 

2.  Its  least  alterations  are  to  be  minded  in  order  to  the 
right  finding  the  weather  by  it 

3.  The  rising  of  the  mercury  presages  in  general  fair 
weather,  and  its  falling,  foul,  as  rain,  snow,  high  winds,  and 
storms. 

4.  In  verv  hot  weather  the  falling  of  the  mercury  fore- 
shows thunder. 

5.  In  winter,  the  rising  presages  frost;  and  in  frosty 
weather,  if  the  mercury  falls  three  or  four  divisions,  there 
will  certainly  follow  a  thaw ;  but  in  a  continued  frost,  if  the 
mercurv  rises,  it  will  certainly  snow. 

6.  When  foul  weather  follows  soon  after  the  falling  of  the 
mercury,  expect  but  little  of  it ;  and  judge  the  same  when 
the  weather  proves  fair  shortly  after  the  mercury  has  risen. 

7.  In  foul  weather,  when  the  mercury  rises  much  and 
high,  and  so  continues  for  two  or  three  days  before  the  foul 
weather  is  over,  then  expect  a  continuance  of  fair  weather  to 
follow. 

8.  In  fair  weather,  when  the  mercury  falls  much  and  low, 
and  thus  continues  for  two  or  three  days  before  the  rain  comes, 
then  expect  a  great  deal  of  wet,  and  probably  high  winds. 

9.  The  unsettled  motion  of  the  mercury  denotes  uncertain 
and  changeable  weather. 

B'AROMETZ,  a  singular  vegetable  production,  of  which, 
under  the  name  of  Scythian  lamb,  many  fabulous  stories 
are  told.  It  was  said,  among  other  things,  to  be  part  ani- 
mal, part  vegetable,  and  to  Imve  the  power  of  devouring  all 
other  plants  in  its  vicinity.  It  is,  in  reality,  nothing  but  the 
prostrate  hairy  stem  of  a  fern  called  Aspidium  Sarometz, 
which,  from  its  procumbent  position  and  shaggy  appear- 
ance, looks  something  Uke  a  crouching  animal,  just  as  the 
hairy,  tawny  end  of  the  Trichomanes  canariensis  looks  like 
a  hare's  foot,  whence  its  English  name  of  Hares  Fuot  Fern, 
Darwin  has  some  fanciful  verses  about  the  barometx,  in  his 
Botanic  Garden,  canto  i.  1.  279. 

BARON,  BARONY.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  {Glossarium^ 
1626,  in  voce  Baro)  regards  the  word  baron  as  a  corruption 
of  the  Latin  vir  :  but  it  is  a  distinct  Latin  word,  used  bv 
Cicero,  for  instance,  and  the  supposition  of  corruption  ts 
therefore  unnecessary.  The  Spanish  word  varon^  and  the 
Portuguese  6arSo,  are  slightly  varied  forms.  The  radical 
parts  of  vir  and  baro  are  probably  the  same,  b  and  v 
being  convertible  letters,  as  we  observe  in  the  forms  of 
various  words.  The  word  barones  (also  written  berones} 
first  occurs,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  the  book  entitled  De 
Bello  Alexandrino  (cap.  53),  where  barones  are  mentioned 
among  the  guards  of  Cassius  Longinus  in  Spain ;  and  the 
word  may  possibly  be  of  native  Spanish  or  Gallic  origin. 
The  Roman  writers,  Cicero  and  Persius,  use  the  word  baro 
in  a  disparaging  sense ;  but  this  mav  not  have  been  the 
primary  signification  of  the  word,  which  might  simply  mean 
man. 

But  the  word  had  acquired  a  restricted  sense  before  Hm 
introduction  into  England,  and  probably  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  find  any  use  of  it  in  English  aflfairs,  in  which  it  de- 
noted the  whole  male  population,  but  rather  some  particular 
class,  and  that  an  eminent  class. 

Of  these  by  fiir  the  most  important  is  the  class  of  persona 
who  held  lands  of  a  superior  by  military  and  otlier  honour* 
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able  services,  and  who  were  bound  to  attendance  in  the 
courts  of  that  superior  to  do  homage,  and  to  assist  in 
the  various  business  transacted  there.  The  proper  de- 
signation of  these  persons  was  the  Barons.  A  tew  in- 
stances selected  from  many  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  this 
point.  Spelman  quotes  from  the  Book  qf  Ramfetf  a  writ  of 
King  Henry  I.,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  barons  of  the 
honour  of  Ramsey.  In  the  earhest  of  the  Pipe  Rolls  in  the 
Exchequer,  which  has  been  shown  by  its  late  editor  to  be- 
long to  the  thirty-first  year  of  King  Henry  I.,  there  is  men- 
tion of  the  barons  of  Blithe,  meaning  the  great  tenants  of 
the  lord  of  that  honour,  now  called  the  honour  of  Tickhill. 
Selden  {Titles  of  Honour,  4to.  edit  p.  275)  quotes  a  charter 
of  William,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II., 
which  is  addressed  '  Dapifero  suo  et  omnibus  baronibus  suis 
et  hominibus  Francis  et  Anglis,'  meaning  the  persons  who 
held  lands  of  him.  The  court  itself  in  which  these  tenants 
had  to  perform  their  services  is  called  to  this  day  the  Court- 
Baron,  more  correctly  the  Court  of  the  Barons,  the  Curia 
Baronum. 

What  these  barons  were  to  the  earlsi  and  other  eminent 
persons  whose  lands  they  held,  that  the  earls  and  those  emi- 
nent persons  were  to  the  king :  that  is,  as  the  earls  and 
bishops,  and  other  great  land-owners,  to  use  a  modern  ex- 
pression, had  beneath  them  a  number  of  persons  holding 
portions  of  their  lands  for  certain  services  to  be  rendered  in 
the  field  or  in  the  court,  so  the  lands  which  those  earls  and 
great  people  possessed  were  held  by  them  of  the  king,  to 
whom  they  had  in  return  certain  services  to  perform  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  kind  with  those  which  they  exacted  fVora 
their  tenants ;  and  as  those  tenants  were  barons  to  them,  so 
were  they  barons  to  the  king.  But,  inasmuch  as  these  per- 
sons were,  both  in  property  and  in  dignity,  superior  to  the 
persons  who  were  but  barons  to  them,  the  term  became  al- 
most exclusively,  in  common  language,  applied  to  them ; 
and  when  we  read  of  the  barons  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Norman  kings  of  England,  we  are  to  understand  the  persons 
who  held  lands  immediately  of  the  king,  and  had  certain 
services  to  perform  in  return. 

Few  things  are  of  more  importance  to  those  who  would 
understand  the  early  history  and  institutions  of  England, 
than  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
baron,  as  it  appears  in  the  writers  on  the  affairs  of  the  first 
two  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  Conquest.  They  were 
the  tenants  in  chief  of  the  crown.  But  to  make  this  more 
intelligible,  we  may  observe  that,  after  the  Conquest,  there 
was  an  iictual  or  a  fictitious  assumption  of  absolute  property 
in  the  whole  territory  of  England  by  the  king.  The  few  ex- 
ceptions in  peculiar  circumstances  need  not  here  be  noticed. 
The  king,  thus  in  possession,  granted  out  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  soil  within  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Harold 
and  his  own  establishment  on  the  throne.  .The  persons  to 
whom  he  made  these  grants  were,  I.  The  great  ecclesiastics, 
the  prelates,  and  the  members  of  the  monastic  institutions, 
whom  probably,  in  most  instances,  he  only  allowed  to  retain, 
under  a  difiercnt  species  of  tenure,  what  had  been  settled 
upon  them  by  Saxon  piety ;  2.  A  few  Saxons,  or  native 
Englishmen,  who,  in  a  few  rare  instances,  were  allowed  to 
possess  lands  under  the  new  Norman  master ;  3.  Foreigners, 
chiefly  Normans,  persons  who  had  accompanied  the  king 
in  his  expedition  and  assisted  him  in  obtaining  the  throne : 
these  were  by  far  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  Con- 
querors  beneficiaries.  Before  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
year  of  his  reign  the  distribution  of  the  lands  of  England 
had  been  carried  nearly  to  the  full  extent  to  which  it  was 
designed  to  carry  it:  for  the  king  meant  to  retain  in  his 
own  hands  considerable  tracts  of  land,  either  to  form  chaces 
or  parks  for  field-sports,  to  yield  to  him  a  certain  annual  re- 
venue in  money,  to  be  as  farms  for  the  provision  of  his  own 
household,  or  to  be  a  reserve-fund,  out  of  which  hereafter  to 
reward  services  which  might  be  rendered  to  him.  These  lands 
formed  the  demesne  of  the  crown,  and  are  what  are  now 
meant  when  we  speak  of  the  antient  demesne  of  the  crown. 

When  this  was  done,  a  survey  was  taken  of  the  whole  : 
first  of  the  demesne  lands  of  the  king ;  and  next  of  the  lands 
which  had  been  granted  ouf  to  the  ecclesiastical  corporations, 
or  to  the  private  persons  who  had  received  portions  of  land 
by  the  gift  of  the  king.  At  the  same  time,  the  commissioners, 
to  whom  the  making  of  this  survey  was  entrusted,  were  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  privileges  of  cities  and  boroughs, 
a  subject  with  which  we  have  not  at  present  any  concern. 
,  The  result  of  this  survey  was  entered  of  record  in  the  book 
which  baft  since  obtained  the  mime  of  Donuiday  Book,  the 


most  august  as  well  as  the  most  antient  record  of  tne  realm, 
and  for  the  early  date,  the  extent,  variety,  and  importance  of 
the  information  which  it  contains,  unrivalled,  it  is  believed, 
by  any  record  ef  any  other  nation.  We  see  there  voho  the 
people  were  to  whom  the  king  had  granted  out  his  lands, 
and  at  the  same  time  what  lands  each  ot  those  people  held. 
It  presents  us  with  a  view,  which  is  nearW  eompleie,  of  the 
persons  who  in  the  first  twenty  years  a^r  the  Conquest 
formed  the  barons  of  England,  and  of  the  lands  which 
they  held ;  the  progenitors  of  the  persons  who,  in  subse- 
quent times,  were  the  active  and  stirring  agents  in  wrest- 
ing from  King  John  the  great  charter  of  li^rties,  and  who 
asserted  rights  or  claims  which  had  the  effect  of  confining 
the  kingly  authority  of  England  within  narrower  limiu 
than  those  which  circumscribed  the  r^al  power  in  mo«t  of 
the  other  states  of  Europe. 

The  Indexes  which  have  been  prepared  to  Domesday  Book 
present  us  with  the  names  of  about  400  persons  who  held 
lands  immediately  of  the  king.  Some  of  these  were  exceed- 
ingly small  tenures,  and  merged  at  an  early  period  in  i^Teater, 
or,  through  forfeitures  or  other  circumstances,  were  resumed 
by  the  crown.  On  the  other  hand,  Domuday  Book  does  not 
present  us  with  a  complete  account  of  the  whole  tenancies  in 
chief :  because — 1 .  The  four  northern  counties  are,  for  some 
reason  not  at  present  understood,  omitted  in  the  survey; 
and,  2.  There  was  a  creation  of  new  tenancies  going  on  after 
the  date  of  the  survey,  by  the  grants  of  the  Conqueror  or 
his  sons  of  portions  of  the  reserved  demesne.  The  frequent 
rebellions,  and  the  unsettled  state  in  which  the  public  afaiit 
of  England  were  in  the  first  century  after  the  Conquest,  oc- 
casioned many  resumptions  and  great  fluctuations,  so  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  fix  upon  any  particular  period,  and  toMj 
what  was  precisely  the  number  of  tenancies  in  chief  held  by 
private  persons ;  but  the  number,  before  they  were  broken 
up  when  tliey  had  to  be  divided  among  co-heiresseti  m«y 
be  taken,  perhaps,  on  a  rude  computation,  at  about  350.  In 
this  the  ecclesiastical  persons  who  held  lands  in  chief  are 
not  included. 

When  we  speak  of  the  king  having  given  or  ^fnniiedtbeie 
lands  to  the  persons  who  held  themf  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand it  as  an  absolute  gift  for  which  nothing  was  expected 
in  return.  In  proportion  to  the  extent  and  value  of  the  lands 
given  services  were  to  be  rendered,  or  money  paid,  not  m 
the  form  of  an  annual  rent,  but  as  casual  payments,  which 
the  king  had  a  right,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  demand. 
The  services  were  of  two  kinds :  first,  mditar)*  service,  that 
is,  every  one  of  those  tenants  {tenants  from  teneo,  to  hold) 
was  bound  to  give  personal  service  to  the  king  in  his  wars, 
and  to  bring  with  him  to  the  royal  army  a  certain  quota  of 
men,  corresponding  in  number  to  the  extent  and  value  of 
his  lands ;  and,  secondly,  civil  services,  which  were  of  varioM 
kinds,  sometimes  to  perform  certain  offices  in  the  kings 
household,  to  execute  certain  duties  on  the  day  of  his  corona- 
tion, to  keep  a  certain  number  of  horses,  bounds,  or  hawks 
for  the  king's  use,  and  the  like.  But,  besides  these  honour- 
able services,  they  were  bound  to  personal  attendance  in  the 
king*s  court  when  the  king  should  please  to  summon  them, 
to  do  homage  to  him  {homage  from  homo,  to  acknowledge 
themselves  to  be  his  homines,  or  tnnroties),  and  to  usmn  ui 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  in  the  transaction  of  other 
business  which  was  done  in  the  court  of  the  long. 

We  see  in  this  the  rude  beginnings  of  the  modern  parlia- 
ments, assemblies  in  which  the  barons  are  so  important  a 
constituent.  But  before  we  enter  on  that  part  a(  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  among  the  great  lenanis 
of  the  crown  there  was  much  diversity  both  of  rank  and 
property.  We  shall  pass  over  the  bishops  and  other  eccle- 
siastics, only  observing,  that  when  it  is  said  that  the  bishops 
have  seats  in  parliament  in  virtue  of  the  baronies  annexed 
to  their  sees,  the  meaning  of  the  expression  is,  that  thc\  sit 
there  as  other  lay  homagers  or  barons  of  the  king,  as  betng 
among  the  persons  who  held  lands  of  the  crown  by  ihs 
ser\ices  above  mentioned ;  which  is  correct,  as  tar  as  parlia- 
ment is  regarded  as  a  court  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
but  doubtful  so  far  as  it  is  an  assembly  of  wise  men  to  sd>t5e 
the  king  in  matters  touching  the  afiairs  of  the  realm. 
Amongst  the  other  tenants  we  find  some  to  whose  names  the 
word  vicecome*  is  annexed.  On  this  little  has  been  m\  h> 
the  writers  on  English  dignities,  and  it. is  doubtful  wheihtr 
it  is  used  in  Domesday  as  an  hereditarv  title,  or  only  as  a 
title  of  office  answering  to  the  present  sheriff.  But  »e  find 
some  who  have  indisputably  a  title,  in  the  proper  »eii»^  ^^^ 
the  word,  annexed  to  their  naaes^  and  wIMi  we  koo^  t^' 
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hsTe  descended  to  thenr  posterity.  These  are  the  ccmiUs  of 
Domesday  Book^  where,  by  the  Latin  word  eomeSt  they  have 
represented  the  earl  of  the  Saxon  times ;  and  as  these  per- 
sons were  raised  above  the  other  tenants  in  dignity,  so  were 
they,  for  the  most  part,  distinguished  by  the  greater  extent 
of  the  lands  held  by  them.  Among  those  to  whose  names 
no  mark  of  distinction  is  annexed,  there  was  also  great 
diver^iity  in  respect  of  the  extent  of  territory  granted  to 
them.  Some  had  lands  far  exceeding  the  extent  of  entire 
counties,  while  others  had  but  a  single  parish  or  township, 
at,  in  the  language  introduced  at  the  Conquest,  but  a  single 
manor,  or  two  adjacent  manors,  granted  to  them. 

All  these  persons,  the  earls  included,  were  the  barons,  or 
formed  the  baronage,  of  England.  Whether  the  tenancy 
were  large  or  small,  they  were  all  equally  bound  to  render 
their  service  in  his  court  when  the  king  called  upon  them. 
The  diversity  of  the  extent  of  the  tenure  affords  a  plausible 
discriminatory  circumstance  between  two  classes  of  persons 
who  appear  in  early  documents — the  greater  and  the  lesser 
barons;  but  a  better  explanation  of  this  distinction  may 
be  given.  In  the  larger  tenancies,  the  persons  who  held 
them  granted  out  portions  to  be  held  of  them  by  other 
parlies  upon  the  same  terms  on  which  they  held  of  the 
kin^.  As  they  had  to  furnish  a  quota  of  men  when  the 
king  called  upon  them,  so  they  required  their  tenants  to 
furnish  men  equipped  for  military  8er>ice  proportionate  to 
the  extent  of  the  lands  which  they  held,  when  the  king  called 
upon  them.  As  they  had  to  perform  civil  services  of  vari- 
ous kinds  for  the  king,  so  they  appointed  certain  services  of 
the  same  kind  to  be  performed  by  their  tenants  to  them- 
selves. As  they  had  to  do  homage  from  time  to  time  to 
the  king,  and  to  attend  in  his  court  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  for  other  business  touching  the  com- 
mon interest,  so  thejr  required  the  presence  of  their  tenants 
to  acknowledge  theur  subjection  and  to  assist  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  portion  of  public  justice  which  the 
sovereign  power  allowed  the  great  tenants  to  administer. 
The  castlcs»  the  ruins  of  which  exist  in  so  many  parts  of  tlie 
country,  were  the  seats  of  these  great  tenants,  where  they 
held  their  courts,  received  the  homage,  and  administered 
justice,  and  vere  to  the  surrounding  homagers  what  West- 
minster HalU  a  part  of  the  court  of  the  early  kings  of  Eng- 
land, was  to  the  tenantry  in  chief.  The  Earl  of  Chester  is 
Baid  to  have  thus  subinfeuded  only  eight  persons  in  the  vast 
extent  of  territory  which  the  Conqueror  granted  to  him. 
These  had,  accordingly,  each  very  large  tracts,  and  they 
formed,  with  four  superiors  of  religious  houses,  the  court,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  parliament  of  the  Earls  of 
Chester.  These  persons  are  frequently  called  the  barons  of 
that  earldom  ;  but  the  number  of  2)ersons  thus  subinfeuded 
was  usually  greater^  and  the  tenancies  consequently  smaller. 
They  were,  for  the  most  part,  persons  of  Norman  origin,  the 
personal  attendants,  it  may  be  presumed,  of  the  great  tenant. 
There  is  no  authentic  register  of  them,  as  there  is  of  the 
tenants  in  chief;  but  the  names  of  many  of  them  may  be 
collected  from  the  charters  of  their  chief  lords,  to  which  they 
were,  in  most  instances,  the  witnesses.  These,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, constitute  the  class  of  persons  who  are  meant  by  the 
Lesser  Barons,  when  that  term  is  used  by  writers  who  aim 
at  precision. 

Many  of  these  Lesser  Barons,  or  Barons  of  the  Barons, 
became  the  progenitors  of  families  of  preeminent  rank  and 
consequence  in  the  country.    For  instance,  the  posterity  of 
Ni^^ellus,  the  Baron  of  Halton,  one  of  the  eight  of  the 
county  of  Chester,  through  the  unexpected  extinction  of  the 
male  posteri^  of  Ilbert  de  Laoi,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
tenants  in  chief  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  earl,  and  whose 
castle  of  Pontefract,  though  in  ruins*  still  shows  the  rank 
aud  importattce  of  ita  early  owners,  became  possessed  of  the 
Rreat  tenancy  of  the  Ldicis,jiBsui)»ed  that  name  as  the  here- 
ditary distineticHi,  married  an  heiress  of  t^e  Earls  of  Lincoln, 
and  so  acquired  that  earldom ;  and  wheT>  at  length  they 
ended  in  a  female  heiress,  she  was  roanied  to  Thpmas^  sob 
of  £dmond.  Earl  of  Lancaster,  son  of  King  Henry  III.  The 
'^nks,  indeed,  of  the  tenants  in  chief,  or  greater  barons, 
>vere  replenished  from  the  class  of  the  lesser  barons ;  as  in 
the  course  of  nature  cases  arose  in  whidi  there  was  only 
female  issue  to  inherit.    But  even  their  own  tenancies  were 
sometimes  so  extensive,  that  they  were  enabled  to  exhibit  a 
miniature  representation  of  the  state  and  court  of  their  chief: 
tliey  affected  to  subinfeud ;  to  have  their  tenants  doing  suit 
i^nd  service;  Andin|K>int  of  fact,  many  of  the  smaller  manon 
^t  the  present  day  are  but  tenures  under  the  lesser  barons, 


who  held  of  the  {plater  barons,  who  held  of  the  king.  The 
process  of  subinreudatton  was  checked  by  a  wise  statute  of 
King  Edward  I.,  who  introduced  many  salutary  reibrms. 
passed  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  commonly  called 
the  statute  Quia  Emptores,  ^c,  which  directed  that  all 
persons  thus  taking:  lands,  should  hold  them,  not  of  the  per- 
son who  granted  them,  but  of  the  superior,  of  whom  the 
granter  himself  hdd. 

The  precise  amount  and  precise  nature  of  the  serviced 
which  the  king  had  a  right  to  require  from  his  barons  in 
his  court,  is  a  point  on  which  there  seems  not  to  be  very 
accurate  notions  in  some  of  the  writers  who  have  treated  on 
this  subject ;  and  a  similar  want  of  precision  is  discernible 
in  the  attempt  at  explaining  how  to  the  great  court  baron 
of  the  king  were  attracted  the  functions  which  belonged  to 
the  deliberative  assembly  of  the  Saxon  kings,  and  the  Com- 
mune Concilium  of  the  realm,  the  existence  of  which  is 
recognized  in  charters  of  some  of  the  earliest  Norman  sove- 
reigns. The  fact,  however,  seems  to  be  admitted  by  all  who 
have  attended  to  this  subject,  that  the  same  persons  who 
were  bound  to  suit  and  service  in  the  king's  court  consti- 
tuted those  assemblies  which  are  called  by  the  name  of  parlia^ 
ments,  so  frequently  mentioned  by  all  our  early  chroniclers, 
in  which  there  were  deliberations  on  affairs  touching  the 
common  interest,  and  where  the  power  was  vested  of  im- 
posing levies  of  money  to  be  applied  to  the  public  senice. 
It  is  a  subject  of  great  regret  to  all  who  wish  to  see  through 
what  processes  and  changes  the  great  institutions  of  the 
country  have  become  what  we  now  see  them,  that  the 
number  of  public  records  which  have  descended  to  us  from 
the  first  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  conquest  is  so 
exceedingly  small,  and  that  those  which  remain  afford  so 
little  information  respecting  this  most  interesting  point  of 
inouiry. 

There  is,  however,  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  early  Norman  kings  did  consist  originally  of  the 
persons  who  were  bound  to  service  in  the  king's  court  by  the 
tenure  of  their  lands.  But  when  we  come  to  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  I.,  and  obtain  some  precise  information  re- 
specting the  individuals  who  sat  in  parliament,  we  do  not 
find  that  they  were  the  whole  body  of  the  then  existing 
tenantry  in  chief,  but  rather  a  selection  from  that  body,  and 
that  there  were  among  those  who  came  by  the  king's  sum- 
mons, and  not  by  the  election  and  deputation  of  the  people, 
some  who  did  not  hold  tenancies  in  chief  at  all.  To  account 
for  this,  it  has  been  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  the  tenants  in  chief  (for  when  a 
fee  fell  among  co-heiresses  it  increased  the  number  of  such 
tenants)  rendered  it  inconvenient  to  admit  the  whole,  and 
especially  those  whose  tenancies  were  sometimes  only  the 
fraction  of  the  fraction  of  the  fee  originally  granted  ;  and 
that  the  barons  and  the  king,  through  a  sense  of  mutual 
convenience,  agreed  to  dispense  with  the  attendance 
of  some  of  the  smaller  tenants.  Others  have  referred  the 
change  to  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  IIL ; 
when  the  king,  having  broken  the  strength  of  the  barons  at 
the  battle  of  Kvesham,  established  a  principle  of  st^lection, 
summoning  only  those  among  the  barons  whom  he  found 
most  devoted  to  his  interest.  It  Is  matter  uf  just  surprise, 
that  points  of  such  importance  as  these  in  the  constitutional 
history  of  the  country  should  be  left  to  conjecture ;  and 
especially,  as  from  time  to  time  claims  are  presented  to 
pailiament  by  persons  who  assert  a  right  to  sit  there  as  being 
barons  by  tenure :  that  is,  persons  who  hold  lands  imme- 
diately of  the  king,  and  whose  ancestors,  it  is  alleged,  sat 
by  virtue  of  such  tenure.  The  committee  of  the  Ilouse  of 
Lords,  which  sat  during  several  sessions  of  parliament  to 
collect  from  chronicle,  record,  and  journal  every  thing 
which  could  be  found  touching  the  dignity  of  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  made  a  very  voluminous  and  very  instructive  Report 
in  1 81 9.  This  has  been  followed  by  reports  on  the  same 
subject  by  other  committees.  They  aft  confess  that  great  ob- 
scurity rests  upon  the  original  constitution  of  parliament, 
and  suppose  the  probability  that  there  may  still  be  found 
among  the  unexamined  records  of  the  realm  something 
which  may  clear  away  at  least  a  portion  of  the  obscurity 
which  rests  upon  it.    [See  Lords,  Ho usb  op,  and  Par- 

LIAMKNT.] 

We  are  now  arrived  at  a  time  when  the  word  baron 
acquired  a  sense  still  more  restricted  than  that  which  has 
hitherto  belonged  to  it.  Later  than  the  reign  of  Edward  IL 
we  seldom  find  the  word  baron  used  in  the  chronicles  to 
designate  the  whole  of  that  fi^midable  body  who  were  next 
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in  dignity  to  the  king  bimselft  who  formed  his  anny  and . 
bis  legislative  assembly,  and  who  forced  the  monarch  to 
yield  points  of  liberty  oilher  to  themselves  as  a  das8«  or  to 
the  whole  community  of  Englishmen.  The  counts  or  earls, 
from  this  time,  stand  out  more  prominently  as  a  distinct 
order.  There  were  next  introduced  into  that  assembly  per- 
sons under  the  denomination  of  dukes,  marquesses,  and 
viscounts ;  to  all  of  whom  was  given  a  precedence  before 
those  barons  who  had  not  any  dignity,  strictly  so  called, 
annexed  to  the  service  which  they  had  to  render  in  parlia- 
ment. The  baron  became  the  lowest  denomination  in  the 
assembly  of  peers,  possessing  the  same  rights  of  discussing 
and  voting  with  any  other  member  of  the  house,  but  remain- 
ing destitute  of  those  honorary  titles  and  distinctions  the 
possession  of  which  entitled  others  to  step  before  him.  The 
term  also  ceased  to  be  applied  to  those  persons  who,  posses- 
8ii>g  a  tenancy  in  chief,  were  yet  not  summoned  by  the  king 
to  attend  the  parUament;  and  the  nebt  or  duty  of  attend- 
ance, from  the  time  of  King  Edward  L,  has  been  founded, 
not,  as  antiently,  upon  the  tenure,  but  on  the  writ  which  the 
king  issued  commanding  their  attendance. 

Out  of  this  has  arisen  the  expression  barons  by  writ. 
The  king  issued  his  writ  to  certain  persons  to  attend  in 
parliament!  and  the  production  of  that  writ  constituted  their 
right  to  sit  and  vote  there.  Copies  of  these  writs  were  taken, 
and  are  entered  on  what  is  called  the  close  roll  at  the  Tower. 
The  earliest  are  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  III.,  in  the  forty-ninth  of  his  reign,  when  the  king 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  who 
did  what  he  pleased  in  the  king^s  name.  There  are  many 
such  writs  existing  in  the  copies  taken  of  them,  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.,  and  all  subsequent  kings,  down  to  the  present 
time.  They  are  addressed  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops, 
the  prior  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  many  abbots  and 
priors,  the  earls  and  peers  of  the  higher  dignities  as  they 
were  introduced  into  the  peerage,  and  to  a  number  of  persons 
by  their  names  only ;  as  William  de  Vescy,  Henry  de 
Cobb  am,  Ralph  FitzwilUam,  William  la  Zouch,  and  the 
like ;  portions  of  the  baronage  whom  the  king  chose  to  call 
to  his  councils.  Upon  this  the  question  arises,  whether 
when  a  person  who  was  a  baron  by  tenure  received  the 
king's  writ  to  repair  to  the  parliament,  the  receipt  of  the 
writ*  and  obedience  to  it,  created  in  him  a  dignity  as  a 
lord  of  parliament  which  adhered  to  him  during  his  life, 
and  was  transmitted  to  his  heir.  Upon  this  question  the 
received  opinion  undoubtedly  has  been,  that  a  heritable 
dignity  was  created ;  that  once  a  baron,  by  sitting  under 
authority  of  the  king's  writ,  always  a  baron ;  and  that  the 
barony  would  endure  as  long  as  there  were  heirs  of  the 
body  of  the  person  to  whom  the  king's  writ  had  issued. 
Upon  this,  the  received  opinion,  there  have  been  many 
acyudications  of  claims  to  dignities,  and  yet  the  Lords' 
Committee  on  this  subject  express  very  strong  doubts  re- 
specting the  doctrine,  and  contend  that  there  are  per- 
sons to  whom  the  king's  writ  issued,  and  who  took  their  seat 
accordingly,  to  whose  heirs  similar  writs  never  went  forth, 
though  there  was  no  bar  from  nonage,  fatuitv,  or  attainder. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  strong  fact,  that  we  do  find 
by  the  writs  of  summons,  that  they  were  addressed  to  ^e 
several  members  of  many  of  the  great  families  of  England, 
as  they  rose  in  successive  generations  to  be  the  heads  of 
their  nouses :  that,  when  it  happened  that  a  female  heiress 
occurred,  her  issue  was  not  unnequently  set  in  the  place 
in  parliament  which  her  ancestors  had  occupied;  and 
that  when  the  new  mode  arose  in  the  time  of  Richard  II., 
of  creating  barons  by  patent,  in  which  a  right  was  acknow- 
ledged in  the  posterity  of  the  person  so  created,  the 
antient  barons  who  had  sat  by  virtue  of  the  king's  writ  to 
them  and  their  ancestors  did  not  apply  for  any  ratification 
of  their  dignity  by  patent,  which  they  would  have  done  had 
they  not  conceived  that  it  was  a  heritable  dignity,  as  secure 
as  that  granted  by  the  king's  patent. 

The  doubt  of  the  Lords*  Committees,  however,  shows  that 
this  is  one  of  the  many  points  touching  the  baron  on  which 
there  is  room  for  question.  The  practice,  however,  has 
been  hitherto  to  admit  that  proof  of  the  issuing  of  the  writ, 
and  of  obedience  to  it,  by  taking  a  seat  in  parliament,  or 
what  is  technically  called  proof  of  sitting,  entitles  the  per- 
son who  is  heir  of  the  body  of  a  person  so  summoned  to 
take  his  seat  in  parliament  in  the  place  which  his  ancestor 
occupied.  Nevertheless,  it  would  seem,  firom  the  report  of 
the  Lords*  Committees,  that  in  cases  in  which  one  person 
only  of  a  fomily  has  been   summoned  at  some  remote 


period*  and  none  of  his  known  posterity  near  his  time, 
this  was  no  creation  of  the  dignity  of  a  baron,  or  of  a 
peer  of  parliament,  which  could  be  claimed  at  this  distance 
of  time  by  any  person,  however  clearly  he  might  show  him- 
self to  be  the  heir  of  the  body  of  the  person  so  summoDed. 
But  that,  in  cases  in  which  the  writ  and  the  sitting  can  be 
proved  respecting  several  persons  in  succession  in  the  same 
line,  as  in  Mauley,  Roos,  Fumival,  Clifford,  and  many  other 
families,  there  is  an  heritable  dignity  created,  liable  to  no 
defeazance,  and  that  this  dignity  may  be  claimed  by  any 
person  who  at  this  day  can  show  himself  to  be  the  heir  ot 
the  body  of  the  person  to  whom  the  original  writ  issued. 

In  interpreting  the  phrase  heir  qf  the  body,  the  analogy 
of  the  descent  of  the  corporeal  hereditaments  in  the  feudal 
times  is  followed.  That  is,  if  a  person  die  seised  of  the 
dignity  of  baron,  and  leave  a  brother  and  an  only  child,  a 
daughter,  the  daughter  shall  inherit  in  preference  to  the 
brother,  though  the  dignity  has  been  transmitted  from  some 
person  who  is  ancestor  to  them  both.  This  fact  clearly 
shows  how  close  a  connexion  there  is  between  the  dignity 
and  the  lands,  the  descent  of  both  bein^  regulated  by  the 
same  nrinciple.  The  consequence  of  this  principle  is,  that 
through  a  portion  of  the  baronage  there  has  been  an  intro- 
duction of  new  families  into  the  peerage  without  the  sanction 
of  the  crown ;  for  the  heiress  of  one  of  these  baronies  may 
now  bestow  herself  in  marriage  at  her  pleasure :  and  though 
it  is  not  held  that  the  husband  can  claim  the  benefit  of  the 
tenancy  by  courtesy  principle  (though  doubts  are  enter- 
tained on  this  point),  yet,  the  issue  of  the  husband  may  un- 
doubtedly, whoever  he  mav  be,  take  his  place  in  parliament 
in  the  seat  which  his  mother  would  have  occupied  had  she 
been  a  male.  Practically,  the  effect  of  this  upon  the  com- 
position of  the  House  of  Peers  has  been  very  small  indeed. 

The  case  of  co-heiresses  demands  a  distinct  notice,  be- 
cause it  will  lead  to  the  explanation  of  a  phrase  which  is 
often  used  by  persons  who  seem  not  to  have  very  distinct 
notions  concerning  what  is  implied  by  it  Lands  may  be 
divided,  but  a  dignity  is  by  its  very  nature  indivisible.  Thus, 
if  the  representative  of  one  of  the  antient  barons  of  parlia- 
ment die,  leaving  four  daughters  and  no  son,  his  lands  mar 
be  divided  in  eaual  portions  among  them,  and  would  be 
so  divided  according  to  the  principle  of  the  feudal  system. 
But  the  dignity  could  not  be  divided ;  and  as  the  principle 
of  that  system  was  against  any  distinction  among  co- 
heiresses, (reserving  the  occurrence  in  the  course  of  nature 
of  persons  dying  leaving  no  son  but  several  daughters,  to  be 
the  means  of  preventing  the  too  great  accumulation  of 
lands  in  the  same  person,  and  of  breaking  up  from  time  to 
time  the  great  tenancies,)  it  made  no  provision  that  either 
the  caput  baroniee,  or  a  dignity  that  was  indivisible,  should 
descend  to  the  eldest,  or  any  daughter  in  preference  to  her 
sisters.  It  therefore  fell  into  abeyance.  [See  Abkyancb.] 
It  was  not  extinguished  or  destroyed,  but  it  lay  in  a  sort  of 
silent  partition  among  the  sisters ;  and  in  this  dormant,  but 
not  dead  state,  it  lay  among  the  posterity  of  the  sisters.  But 
if  three  of  the  four  died  without  leaving  issue,  or  if  after  a  few 
generations  the  issue  of  three  of  them  became  utterly  extinct, 
the  barony  would  then  revive,  and  the  surviving  sister,  if 
alive,  or  the  next  heir  of  her  body,  would  become  entitled 
to  the  dignity,  and  might,  on  proof  of  the  necessary  facts, 
claim  a  writ  of  summons  as  if  there  had  been  no  suspension. 
Again,  it  is  a  part  of  the  royal  prerogative  to  determine  on 
abeyance  ;  that  is,  the  king  may  select  one  of  the  daughten, 
and  give  to  her  the  place,  state,  and  precedency  which  b^ 
long^  to  her  father ;  and  then  the  Iwrony  will  descend  to 
the  several  heirs  in  succession  of  her  bocy,  as  entire  as  if 
there  had  never  been  any  state  of  abeyance.  But  this  does 
not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  other  co-heirs,  who,  and 
whose  posterity,  remain  in  precisely  the  same  position  in 
which  tney  stood  before  the  king  determined  the  abeyance 
in  favour  of  a  particular  branch.  In  this  way  the  barony 
of  Clifford,  which  has  several  timei  fallen  into  abeyance,  has 
been  lately  given  by  the  king  to  a  co-heir.  The  same  was 
the  case  with  the  baronies  of  Roos  and  Bemers,  and  in- 
deed it  is  in  a  great  measure  to  the  exercise  of  this  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown  that  we  owe  the  presence  in  the  House 
of  Peers  of  barons  who  take  their  seats  at  the  head  of  the 
bench,  and  date  their  sittings  from  the  fourteenth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries. 

The  principle  of  the  feudal  law,  which  was  favourable  to 
the  claims  of  females,  was  fraught  with  ruin  to  noble  houses. 
The  great  family  which  springs  from  Hugh  Capet,  and  a 
few  other  great  families  of  the  Continent,  hare  htd  the 
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tddress  to  escape  from  the  operation  of  the  principlo  by 
availing  themselves  of  what  is  called  the  Salic  Law ;  and  to 
this  is  owing  that  they  still  hold  the  rank  in  which  we  now 
see  them,  a  thousand  years  after  they  first  became  illus- 
trious. This  must  have  been  early  perceived  in  England, 
and  it  was  probably  this  consideration  which  led  to  the  in- 
troduction of  a  class  of  barons,  the  descent  of  whose  dignity 
should  not  be  regulated  by  the  principle  of  the  feudal  descent 
of  hereditaments,  but  should  be  united  inseparably  with  the 
male  line  of  persons  issuing  from  the  stock  of  the  original 
grantee.  This  innovation  is  believed  to  have  first  taken 
place  in  the  reign  of  King  Richard  II.,  who  in  his  eleventh 
year  created  John  Beauchamp  of  Holt  a  baron,  not  merely 
by  writ  of  summons  to  parUament,  but  by  a  patent,  in  which 
it  was  declared  that  he  was  advanced  to  the  stato,  style,  and 
dignity  of  a  baron,  and  that  the  same  state,  style,  and  dig- 
nity should  descend  to  the  male  heirs  of  his  body.  Thus 
and  at  this  time  the  class  of  barons  by  patent  arose.  The 
precedent  thus  set  was,  with  very  few  exceptions,  followed 
ill  tlie  subsequent  reigns ;  and  by  far  the  great  majority 
of  persons  who  now  occupy  the  barons*  bench  in  parhament 
ore  the  male  representatives  of  persons  on  whom  me  dignity 
has  been  conferred,  accompanied  by  a  patent,  which  directs 
the  course  of  its  descent  to  be  in  the  male  heirs  for  the 
time  being  of  the  original  grantee ;  and  that  should  it  ever 
happen  that  they  are  exhausted,  the  dignity  becomes  extinct. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  examination  of  the 
privileges  of  the  barons,  which  in  no  respect  differ  from 
those  of  the  other  component  parts  of  the  House  of  Peers. 
[See  PsERs  OF  THs  Realm.] 

The  principal  writers  upon  the  subject  of  this  article  are, 
John  Selden,  in  his  work  entitled  Titles  of  Honour^  first 
published  in  1614;  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  in  his  work 
entitled  Arc/udologus,  in  modum  Glossarii,  folio,  1626; 
Sir  Williann  Dugdale,  in  his  Baronage  of  England, 
3  volumes  folio,  1675  and  1676;  and  in  his  Perfect 
Copy  of  ail  Summonses  of  the  Nobilily  to  the  Great 
Cornells  and  Parliament  of  this  Realm,  from  the 
4y//i  of  HenrvIIL,  until  these  present  times,  folio,  1685; 
Pror ceding s.  Precedents,  and  Arguments  on  Claims  and 
Controversies  concerning  Baronies  by  Writ,  and  other 
Honours,  by  Arthur  Collins,  Esq.,  folio,  1734;  A  Treatise 
on  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Dignities  or  Titles  qf  Ho- 
fi'mr,  by  William  Cruise,  8vo.,  2nd  edit,  1823 ;  Report  on 
the  Proceedings  on  the  Claim  to  the  Barony  qf  Lisle,  in 
the  House  qf  Lords,  by  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas,  8vo.,  1829.  But 
the  most  complete  information  on  this  subject  is  contained 
in  the  prmted  Report  from  the  Lords*  Committees,  ap- 
pointed to  search  the  Journals  of  the  House,  and  Rolls  qf 
ParUament,  and  other  Records  and  Documents,  for  all 
matters  touching  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer  of  the  Realm, 

The  word  barony  is  used  in  the  preceding  article  only  in 
its  sense  of  a  dignity  inherent  in  a  person :  but  the  antient 
law-writers  speak  of  persons  holding  lands  by  barony,  which 
means  by  the  service  of  attending  die  king  in  bis  courte  as 
barons.    The  research  of  the  ll>rds*  Committees  has  not 
enabled  them  to  trace  out  any  specific  distinction  between 
^vhat  is  called  a  tenure  by  barony  and  a  tenure  by  military 
and  other  services  incident  to  a  tenancy  in  chief.    The 
Hiltons  in   the  north,  who  held  by  barony,  have  been 
frequently  called  the  Barons  of  Hilton,  though  they  had 
never,  as  far  as  is  known,  summons  to  parliament,  or  en- 
jo}cd  any  of  the  privileges  which  belong  to  a  peer  of  the 
realm.  Burford  in  Shropshire  is  also  callM  a  barony,  and  ito 
former  lords,  the  Comwalls,  who  were  an  illegitimate  branch 
of  the  royal  house  of  England,  were  called,  in  instrumento 
of  authority,  barons  of  Burford,  but  had  never  summons  to 
parliament  nor  privileges  of  peerage.    Barony  is  also  some- 
times, but  rarely,  usecf  in  England  for  the  lands  which  form 
the  tenancy  of  a  baron,  and  especially  when  the  baron  has 
^y  kind  of  territorial  addition  to  his  name  taken  from  the 
place,  and  is  not  summoned  merely  by  his  christian  and 
surname.    This  seems,  however,  to  be  done  rather  in  com- 
mon parlance  than  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  established  local 
designations  of  the  country.    The  head  of  a  barony  {caput 
harfjniai)  is,  however,  an  acknowledged  and  well-defined 
term.    It  designates  the  castle  or  chief  house  of  the  baron, 
^  place  in  which  his  courts  were  held,  where  the  services 
of  his  tenomts  were  rendered,  and  where,  in  fact,  he  resided. 
^«  castles  of  England  were  heads  of  baronies,  and  there 
^M  this  peculiarity  respecting  them, — that  they  could  not 
^  put  in  dower,  and  that  if  it  happened  that  the  lands  were 
to  OS  jNutitioned  among  co-heiresses,  the  head  of  the  barony 


was  not  to  be  dismembered,  but  to  pass  entire  to  some  one 
of  the  sifters. 

Boi-ony  is  used  in  Ireland  for  a  subdivision  of  tlie  coun- 
ties :  they  reckon  252  of  the  districts  called  baronies.  Ba- 
rony here  is  equivalent  to  what  is  meant  by  hundred  or 
wapentake  in  England. 

It  remains  to  notice  three  peculiar  uses  of  the  word 
baron : — 

1.  The  chief  citizens  of  London,  York,  and  of  some  other 
places  in  which  the  citizens  possess  peculiar  franchises, 
are  called  in  early  charters  not  unfrequently  by  the  name  of 
*  the  barons  *  of  the  place.  This  may  arise  either  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  persons  only  being  intended  who  were 
the  chief  men  of  the  place ;  or  that  they  were,  in  fact, 
barons,  homagers  of  the  king,  bound  to  certain  suit  and 
service  to  the  king,  as  it  is  known  the  citizens  of  London 
were  and  still  are. 

2.  The  Barons  qf  the  Cinque  Ports  are  so  called,  pro- 
bably for  the  same  reason  that  the  citizens  of  London  and 
of  other  privileged  places  are  so  called.  The  Cinque  Ports, 
which  were  Hastings,  Dover,  Hythe,  Romney,  and  Sand^ 
wich  (to  which  afterwards  Rye  and  Winchllsea  were  added), 
being  ports  opposite  to  France,  were  regarded  by  the  early 
kings  as  places  of  great  importance,  and  were  consequently 
put  under  a  peculiar  governance,  and  endowed  with  ])eculiar 
privileges.  The  freemen  of  these  ports  were  barons  of  the 
king,  and  they  had  the  service  imposed  upon  them  of  bear- 
ing the  canopy  over  the  head  of  the  king  on  the  day  of  his 
coronation.  Here  was  the  feudal  service  which  markol 
them  as  persons  falling  within  the  limits  of  the  king's 
barons.  Those  sent  of  themselves  to  parliament,  though 
sitting  in  the  lower  house,  might  be  expected  to  retain 
their  appellation  of  barons. 

3.  The  Barons  qf  the  Exchequer.  The  four  judges  in 
that  court  are  so  called,  and  one  of  them  the  Chief  Baron. 
The  court  was  instituted  immediately  after  the  Conquest, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  judges  were  so  denominated  from 
the  beginning.  They  are  called  barons  in  the  earliest  Ex- 
chequer record,  namely,  the  Pipe  Roll  of  31  Henry  L  It 
may  here  mean  no  more  than  the  men,  that  is,  the  chief 
men  of  the  Exchequer.  For  their  functions  and  duties  see 
Exchequer. 

BA'RONAGE.  This  term  is  used,  not  so  much  to  d^  • 
scribe  the  collective  body  of  the  barons  in  the  restricted 
sense  which  now  belongs  to  the  word  as  signifying  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  hereditary  nobility  of  Eni^land,  but  the 
whole  of  that  nobility  token  collectively,  without  regard  to 
the  distinction  of  dukes,  marquesses,  earls,  viscounts,  and 
barons,  aU  of  whom  form  what  is  now  sometimes  called  the 
baronage. 

In  this  sense  the  term  is  used  in  the  title  of  one  of  tho 
most  important  works  in  the  whole  range  of  English  his- 
torical literature,  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  short  notice  of 
which,  we  have  introduced  an  article  under  this  word. 
We  allude  to  The  Baronage  of  England,  by  Sir  William 
Dugdale,  who  was  the  Norroy  King  at  Arms,  and  one  of 
the  last  survivors  of  those  eminent  antiquarian  scholars 
who,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  raised  so  high  the  reputa- 
tion of  England  for  that  particular  species  of  learning. 

Sir  William  Dugdale  was  the  author  of  many  other 
works,  but  his  history  of  the  baronage  of  England  is  the 
one  to  which  reference  is  more  frequently  made ;  and  there 
is  this  peculiarity  belonging  to  his;  labours,  that  the  Baron- 
aeo  is  quoted  by  all  subsequent  writers  as  a  book  of  the 
highest  authority ;  and  it  has,  in  fact,  proved  a  great  reser- 
voir of  information  concerning  the  families  who,  from  the 
beginning,  have  formed  the  baronage  ol  England,  from 
which  all  later  writers  have  drawn  freely. 

The  first  volume  was  published  in  1675 ;  the  second  and 
third,  which  form  together  a  volume  not  so  large  as  the 
first,  in  1676.  The  work  professes  to  contain  an  account  of 
all  the  families  who  had  been  at  any  period  barons  by  te- 
nure, barons  by  writ  of  summons,  or  barons  by  patent, 
together  with  all  other  families  who  had  enjoyed  titles  of 
higher  dignity,  beginning  with  the  earl  of  the  Saxon  times. 

It  was  an  undertaking  of  infinite  labour,  but  Dugdale 
was  an  indefatigable  man.  Nothing  Uke  it  had  liefore 
appeared.  Accounts  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  English 
nobility  had  been  given  before  his  time  in  the  works  of 
Milles,  Brooke,  and  Vmcent,  but  these  accounts  are  exces- 
sively meagre,  scarcely,  in  any  instance,  going  beyond  the 
statement  of  genealogical  particulars,  or  the  most  pnoiiDent 
facts  in  the  Uves  of  the  persona  who  had  held  uom  dig- 
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ni  •  But  Sir  William  Dugdale  has  collected  from  the 
chronicles,  fVom  the  chartularies  of  religious  houses,  with 
which  he  hecame  acouainted  while  preparing  his  great 
work  on  the  history  or  the  monasteries,  from  the  rolls  of 
parliament,  in  his  time  only  to  he  perused  in  manuscript, 
and  from  the  puhlic  records,  which  he  could  consult  only  in 
the  puhlio  repositories,  or  in  the  extracts  marie  from  them 
by  his  fellow-labourers  in  historical  research,  and  finally 
fh)m  the  wills  in  the  various  ecclesiastical  offices  through- 
out the  kingdomf  the  particulars  of  the  lives  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  our  nation.  Without  pretending  to  the  graces 
of  language,  and  with  the  introduction  of  less  of  political  or 
moral  reflection  than  perhaps  might  be  desired,  he  has  pro- 
duced a  work  which  is  not  only  rich  beyond  precedent  in 
the  most  authentic  information,  but  which  is  read  with 
interest  and  pleasure  by  all  persons  who  have  any  tincture 
of  the  spirit  of  historical  inquiry.  But  while  he  has  thus 
clothed  and  almost  animated  the  dry  figures  of  the  earlier 
writers  on  the  higher  nobility  of  the  realm,  the  accounts 
which  he  has  given  of  the  persons  who  form  the  lower 
^class,  the  barons,  in  the  stricter  sense,  whether  by  tenure, 
writ,  or  patent,  are  entirely  his  own.  Nothing  before  his 
time  had  been  done  to  collect  their  names,  to  show  their 
origin,  or  to  display  their  illustrious  achievements.  This 
part  of  his  work,  that  is,  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  it,  is 
pre-eminently  bis  own  ;  and  the  best  tribute  to  its  excel- 
lence is  the  fact  to  which  we  have  alluded  above,  that 
his  accounts  of  these  illustrious  persons  are  considered,  by 
all  subseciuent  writers,  as  genuine  and  authentic  as  if  he 
stood  in  tne  position  of  a  contemporary  chronicler,  and  that 
so  few  perspns  have  since  arisen  who  have  shown  them- 
selves able  to  make  any  addition  of  much  value  to  the 
accounts  which  he  has  left. 

*  Not  the  least  merit  of  the  work  is  the  careful  reference 
to  authorities,  which  renders  it  a  most  valuable  book,  not 
only  to  the  student  in  the  family  antiquities  of  the  English 
nation, — not  only  to  those  who  are  delighted  to  read  of  the 
actions  of  the  eminent  persons  of  the  English  nation  in 
the  days  of  chivalry,  in  the  times  of  the  Crusades,  and  in 
the  wars  with  France  and  Scotland, — but  to  the  practical 
man,  who  undertakes,  to  prosecute  claims  to  baronies  or  other 
dignities,  of  which  there  is  always  one  or  more  befure  par- 
liament, and  who  finds  here  the  reference  to  the  documents 
which  it  is  necessary  to  produce  in  the  prosecution  of  such 
claims. 

This  work  contains  some  defects  in  respect  of  the  general 
plan,  in  which  we  find  no  sound  criterion  by  which  to  deter- 
mine the  claims  to  admission  among  those  who  are  called 
barons  by  tenure.  The  arrangement  also  admits  of  much 
improvement,  and  there  are  occasionally  mistakes  and  mis- 
representations in  the  ipinuter  details.  Still  nothing  has 
yet  superseded  it ;  but  he  who  shall  undertake  the  work  of 
re-modelling,  correcting,  improving,  and  continuing  it  to 
the  present  day,  will  enter  on  his  duty  with  advantages 
which  his  predecessor  did  not  enjoy.  Some  of  the  chief 
authorities  on  which  Dugdale  relied  have  been  printed  by 
the  Board  pf  Commissioners  on  the  Public  Records,  and  are 
now  easily  accessible  to  the  historical  inquirer,  who  for- 
merly was  obliged  to  be  content  with  slight  inspections  in 
the  offices  in  which  the  originals  are  deposited,  or  to  depend 
on  transcripts  which  might  not  always  be  exact. 

One  passage  in  the  preface  to  the  Baronage  contains  a 
striking  truth:  'As  this  historical  discourse  will  afford  at  a 
distance  some,  though  but  dim,  prospect  of  the  magnificence 
and  grandeur  wherein  the  most  antient  and  noble  families 
of  England  did  heretpfore  live,  so  will  it  briefly  manifest 
how  short,  uncertain,  and  transient,  earthly  greatness  is ; 
for  of  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  seventy  in  number, 
touching  which  this  first  volume  doth  take  notice,  there  will 
hardly  w  found  above  eight  which  do  to  this  day  continue  ; 
and  of  those  not  any  wnose  estates,  compared  with  what 
their  ancestors  enjoyed,  are  not  a  little  diminished  ;  nor  of 
that  number,  I  mean  two  hundred  and  seventy,  above 
twenty-four  who  are  by  any  younger  male  branch  descended 
Ikom  them,  for  augl^t  I  can  discover.* 

BARONET,  an  English  name  of  dignity,  which  in  its 
etymology  imports  a  Little  Baron.  But  we  must  not  con- 
found it  with  the  Lesser  Baron  of  the  middle  ages  [see 
Bakon],  with  which  the  rank  of  baronet  has  notning  in 
common;  nor  again  with  the  banneret  of  those  ages 
[see  Bannerkt]  ;  though  it  does  appear  that  in  some  printed 
books,  and  ^ven  in  contemporary  manuscripts,  the  state  and 
dignity  of  a  banneret  is  sometimes  called  the  8tat4  and 


dignity  of  a  baronet,  by  a  mere  error,  as  Selden  promptly 
asserts  (Titles  of  Honour,  p.  354),  of  the  scribe. 

The  origin  of  this  rank  and  order  of  persons  is  quite  in- 
dependent of  any  previous  rank  or  order  of  English  society. 
It  originated  with  King  James  I.,  who,  being  in  want  of 
money  for  the  benefit  of  the  province  of  Ulster  in  Ireland, 
hit  upon  the  expedient  of  creating  this  new  dignity,  and  re- 
quired of  all  who  received  it  the  contribution  of  a  sum  of 
money,  as  much  as  would  support  thirty  infantry  for  three 
years,  which  was  estimated  at  1095/.,  to  be  expended  in 
settling  and  improving  the  province  of  Ulster. 

The  principle  of  this  new  dignity  was  to  give  rank,  pre- 
cedence, and  title  without  privilege.  He  who  was  made  a 
baronet  still  remained  a  commoner.  He  acquired  no  nev 
exemption  or  right  to  take  his  seat  in  any  assembly  in  which 
he  might  not  beforo  have  been  seated.  What  he  did  acquire 
we  can  best  collect  from  the  terms  of  the  patent  which  the 
king  granted  to  all  who  accepted  the  honour,  to  them  and 
the  heirs  male  of  their  bodies  for  ever :  1.  Precedence  in  all 
commissions,  writs,  companies,  &c.,  before  all  knights,  in- 
cluding knights  of  the  bath  and  bannerets,  except  such 
knights  banneret  as  were  made  in  the  field,  the  km^  beiug 
present ;  2.  Precedence  for  the  wives  of  the  baronet  to 
follow  the  precedence  granted  to  the  husband;  3.  Pre- 
cedenpe  to  tne  daughters  and  younger  sons  of  the  baronet 
before  the  daughters  and  younger  sons  of  any  other  person 
of  whom  the  baronet  himself  took  precedence;  4.  The 
style  and  addition  of  Baronet  to  be  written  at  the  end  of 
his  name  with  the  prefix  of  Sir;  5.  The  wife  of  the 
baronet  to  be  styled  iMdu,  Madam,  or  Dame.  It  vas  stipu- 
lated on  the  part  of  the  King,  that  the  number  of  baronets 
should  never  exceed  two  hundred;  and  that,  when  the 
number  was  diminished  by  the  natural  process  of  extinction 
of  families,  there  should  be  no  new  creations  to  supply  the 
places  of  those  extinct,  but  that  the  number  should  go  on 
decreasing.  Further,  the  king  bound  himself  not  to  create 
any  new  order  which  should  Ue  between  the  baron  and  the 
baronet. 

Another  distinction  was  soop  after  granted  to  them.  A 
question  arose  respecting  precedency  between  the  newly- 
created  baronets  and  the  younger  sons  of  viscounts  and 
barons,  which  the  king  disposed  of  by  his  own  authoritT, 
in  favour  of  the  latter ;  and  in  the  ^ame  instrument  iu 
which  he  declared  the  royal  pleasure  in  this  point,  he 
directed  that  the  baronets  might  bear,  either  on  a  cantun 
or  in  an  escutcheon  on  their  shield  of  arqs,  the  arms  of 
Ulster,  which,  symbolical  it  seems  of  the  lawless  character 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  province,  as  is  set  forth  in  the 
preamble  of  the  bai'onet's  patent,  was  a  bloody  hand,  or  in 
the  language  of  heraldry,  a  hand  gules  in  a  field  argent. 
And  further,  the  king  *  to  ampliate  his  favouri  this  dignity 
bein^  of  his  majesty's  own  creation,  and  the  work  of  his 
hands,'  did  grant  that  every  baronet,  when  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  might  claim  from  the  king  the 
honour  of  knighthood  ;  that  in  armies  they  should  ha\e 
place  near  about  the  royal  standard ;  and  lastly,  that  in 
their  flmeral  pomp  they  should  have  two  assistants  of  the 
body,  a  principal  mourner,  and  four  assistants  to  him,  being 
a  mean  betwixt  a  baron  and  a  knight 

Such  was  the  original  institution  of  the  order.  To  can} 
the  king's  intentions  into  ^fkcU  and  especially  to  secure  the 
payment  of  the  money,  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
receive  proffers  for  admission  into  the  order.  The  instruc- 
tions given  to  them  throw  further  light  on  the  original 
constitution  of  this  body.  They  were  to  treat  with  none 
but  such  as  were  men  of  quality,  state  of  living  and  good 
reputation  worthy  of  the  same,  and  they  were  to  he 
descended  of  at  least  a  grandfather  by  the  father's  side  that 
bore  arras ;  they  were  to  be  also  persons  possessed  of  a  clear 
yearly  revenue  of  1000/.:  and  to  avoid  the  envy  and 
slander,  as  if  they  were  men  who  had  purchased  the  honour, 
the  commissioners  were  to  require  an  oath  of  them  that  they 
had  not  directly  or  indirectly  given  any  sum  of  money  for 
the  attaining  the  degree  and  pre-eminence,  except  that  vhich 
was  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  appointed  number 
of  soldiers. 

The  earliest  patents  bear  date  on  May  22,  161 1,  on  which 
day  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  of  Redgrave,  in  Suffolk,  knight, 
was  admitted  the  first  of  the  new  order ;  and  with  him 
seventeen  other  knights  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  quality 
beneath  the  peerage.  On  the  29th  of  June  following,  fi"y- 
four  other  patents  were  tested,  and  four  more  in  Septcmh«r. 
The  doubt  respecting  the  precedence,  and  oertftin  scruples 
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which  arose  respecting  this  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative, 

seem  to  have  occasioned  a  relaxation  in  the  issue  of  patents, 
forno  more  were  issued  till  the  25th  of  November,  1612, 
when  fiileeu  other  gentlemen  were  introduced  into  the  order, 
making  in  the  whole  ninety-one.  At  this  number  they 
remained  for  some  years ;  and  it  was  not  till  1622,  a  httle 
before  the  death  of  King  James»  that  the  number  of  two 
hundred  was  completed. 

In  its  more  essential  points,  this  order  has  undergone 
no  modifications  since  its  establishment.  But  the  fol- 
lowing alterations  have  taken  place : — 1.  There  has  been  no 
adherence  to  the  number  two  hundred,  which  by  the  original 
compact  was  to  be  the  limit  of  the  number  of  patents  issued. 
Even  the  founder  himself  did  not  adhere  to  this  part  of  the 
contract,  for  at  his  death  two  hundred  and  five  patents 
hid  been  issued.  The  excuse  was  that  several  of  the 
baronets  had  been  advanced  to  higher  dignities,  and  that 
thus  vacancies  were  created,  which  the  king  was  at  liberty 
to  (ill.  But  his  successor,  King  Charles  I.,  issued  patents 
at  his  pleasure ;  and  the  number  issued  before  his  death 
atnounted  to  four  hundred  and  flfty-cight.  Later  kings 
have  not  thought  themselves  bound  by  this  clause  of  the 
original  compact;  and  the  number  of  members  of  this 
Older  is  now  understood  to  have  no  other  limit  than  the 
will  of  the  king  2.  In  the  time  of  King  Charles  II.  the 
custom  was  to  remit  the  payment  of  the  money  for  the 
support  of  the  soldiers  ;  ana  a  warrant  for  this  remission  is 
now  always  understood  to  accompany  the  grant  of  a  patent 
of  baronetcy.  3.  Tlie  rule  of  requirmg  proof  of  coat-armour 
for  three  descents  has  in  numerous  instances  not  been  in- 
sisted on.  But  with  these  variations,  the  order  has  remained 
unchanged. 

Various  works  have  been  published  containing  accounts 
of  the  families  of  England  who  belong  to  this  order.  The 
first  of  these  was  published  in  1720,  entitled  The  Baronetage 
of  England^  the  author  of  which  was  Arthur  Collins, 
whose  similar  work  on  thtf  Peerage  of  England  is  hold  in 
hi«rh  estimation.  It  was  his  intention  to  give  an  account 
of  all  the  families  who  had  ever  possessed  this  distinction, 
whether  then  existing  or  extinct.  Two  volumes  were 
published,  containing  the  first  1 52  families ;  but  the  work 
w.is  not  continued.  In  1727  appeared  vjioi\iex  Baronetage, 
in  3  volumes,  containing  valuable  accounts  of  the  families  of 
all  baronets  then  existing.  A  third  Baronetage,  usually 
called  Wotton  s,  appeared  in  1741,  in  3  large  volumes,  8vo. 
This  is  indisputably  the  most  carefully-compiled,  the  fullest, 
and  the  best  work  of  the  kind.  Another  appeared  in  1 775,  in 
3  volumes  8vo. ;  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  appeared  Mr.  Betham's  account  of  the  families  of 
the  then  existing  baronets,  in  5  vols.  4to. 

liaronets  qf  Nova  Scotia. — As  King  James  I.  established 
the  order  of  English  baronets  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
planting  and  settling  the  province  of  Ulster,  so  he  designed 
to  establish  an  order  of  baronets  in  Scotlana  for  the  encou- 
ra;:pment  of  the  planting  and  settling  of  Nova  Scotia.  He 
died  however  before  any  proceedings  had  been  taken.  His 
!«ucocssor  adopted  the  scheme,  and  in  1625  granted  certain 
tracts  of  land  in  Nova  Scotia  to  various  persons,  and  with 
them,  the  rank,  style,  and  title  of  baronets  of  that  pro- 
vince, with  precedency  analogous  to  tlie  precedenrjr  eiven 
to  the  baronets  of  England.  Some  additional  privileges 
were  given  them ;  as  that  the  eldest  son  of  a  baronet  of 
Nova  Scotia,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  might  claim 
the  honour  of  knighthood ;  and  that  the  baronet  might 
wear  a  ribbon  and  medal,  with  badge  and  insignia  of  the 
order.  The  addition  to  the  coat-armour  of  the  baronet  was 
the  arms  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  number  should  be  limited  to 
150.  The  first  was  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Gordonstown. 
There  were  frequent  creations  of  this  dignity  till  the  union 
with  Scotland  in  1707,  when  the  creations  ceased. 

Baronete  qf  Ireland  were  instituted  by  King  James  I.  in 
1f)'iO,  for  the  same  purpose  with  the  baronets  of  England. 
The  money  was  paid  into  the  Irish  Exchequer.  The  first 
person  who  received  the  dignity  was  either  Sir  l>ominick 
darsfield,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  Ire- 
land, or  Sir  Francis  Blundell,  the  Secretary  of  State. 

B ARO'NIUS,  CiESAR,  an  eminent  ecclesiastical  writer, 
and  cardinal  presbyter  of  the  Roman  Church,  was  born  31st 
October,  1538,  at  Sora,  an  episcopal  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  His  father  was  Camillo  Baronio,  his  mother  Porzia 
Febonia,  both  of  noble  families.  He  received  his  first  edu- 
cation at  Veroh,  and  afterwards  studied  divinity  and  law  at 


Naples ;  but  the  troubles  of  ihat  kingdom  induced  his  father 
to  remove  him  in  1557  to  Rome,  where  he  continued  those 
studies  under  Ceesar  Costa,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Capua. 
Here  he  placed  himself  under  the  discipline  or  St.  Philip 
de  Neri,  founder  of  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  by 
whom,  after  he  was  ordained  priest,  he  was  attached  in  1564 
to  the  congregation  of  the  charch  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in 
that  city.  He  continued  there  till  1576«  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred  to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Vollicella.  In 
1593,  St.  Philip  de  Neri,  having  laid  down  the  office  of  su- 
perior of  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  appointed  Baro- 
nius  his  successor ;  and  Pope  Clement  VIII.  not  only  ap« 
proved  the  choice,  but  some  time  efter  made  Baronitis  his 
confessor,  advanced  him  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  June  5th, 
1596,  and  finally  made  him  librarian  of  the  apostolic  see* 
Upon  the  death  of  Clement  Vlll.,  in  1605,  Baronius  bad 
thurty  votes  in  the  conclave  for  his  election  as  pope,  but  the 
Spaniards  opposed  his  election  on  account  of  his  treatise  De 
Monorchia  Stcilitt,  in  which  he  had  argued  against  the  elaim 
of  Spain  to  that  kingdom.  Baronius's  intense  application 
to  study  weakened  his  constitution,  and  he  died  at  Rome, 
June  30th,  1607,  aged  sixty-eight  years  and  eight  months, 
and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Valli- 
cella,  on  the  1 3th  of  July. 

Baronius  was  a  man  of  sincere  piety,  great  probity,  learn- 
ing, and  extensive  reading,  who  laboured  with  success 
in  the  service  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  and  in 
clearing  up  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  He  undertook  bis  mosi 
celebrated  work,  his  Annates  Eccleiiastici,  when  he  was 
thirt}'  years  of  age,  and  continued  for  thirty  years  collecting 
and  digesting  his  materials.  The  first  volume  of  this  work, 
which  contains  the  first  century  after  Christ,  was  published 
in  1588 ;  the  twelfth  and  last,  which  concludes  with  the  yeat 
1198,  was  printed  in  1607,  under  the  pontificate  of  Paul  V. 
These  twelve  volumes  contain  the  history  of  the  twelve 
first  ages  of  the  church.  Baronius  left  materials  for  three 
more  volumes,  which  were  used  by  Raynaldus  (Odorico 
Rinaldi)  in  his  Continuation  of  Baroniua's  Annals. 

Mazzuchelli  enumerates  nineteen  different  works  of 
Baronius  in  print  and  manuscript.  The  following  are  the 
most  important: — 1.  Martyrologium Romanum  restitutum, 
Gregorii  XIII.  Jussu  edttum,  cum  nntationibue  desane 
Barpnii,  fol.  Rom.  1586,  4to.  Ven.  1587,  Antw.  1589,  Ven. 
1597,  Rom.  1636.  2.  Annales  Eccleniastici,  fol.  Ven.  1588- 
1607.  A  second  edition  was  published,  ful.  Ven.  1595-1599, 
followed  by  others  progressively  from  the  different  presses 
of  Cologne.  Antwerp,  Mentz,  Amsterdam,  and  Venice. 
The  best  edition  of  all  is  that  by  Odorico  Rinaldi,  in 
19  vols.  fol.  Lucca,  173<)-1746,  followed  by  an  Index  Uni' 
versalie,  3  vols.  fbl.  Lucca,  1757-1759,  and  accompanied  bv 
Annalium  Ecrlesiasticorum  Cees.  Baronii  Apparatus,  1  vol. 
fol.  Lucca,  1740,  and  by  Rinaldi*s  Continuation  (Annaief 
Ecclenasiici  ab  anno  MCXCVIIL  ubi  desinii  Cardinalis 
Baronius),  15  vols.  fol.  1747-1756.  An  abridgment  of 
Baronius*s  first  century  of  his  Annals  (Ridotti  in  Com- 
pendio),  by  Francesco  Panigarola,  appeared  in  4  to.  Ven.  1 593, 
and  an  abrid^ent  of  the  whole,  in  Latin,  bv  Hen.  Spon- 
danus,  at  Pans,  fol.  1612,  and  in  numerous  subsequent  edi- 
tions. An  epitome  of  the  Annals,  in  Arable,  was  published 
at  Rome  under  the  auspices  of  the  Propaganda  Society,  8 
vols.  4to.  1653-1671.  Two  or  three  more  abridgments.  In 
other  languages,  are  noticed  by  Mazzuchelli.  3.  TractatuM 
de  Monorchia  Sicilies  (ori^nnally  inserted  in  vol.  xi.  of  the 
Annals),  8vo.  Paris,  1609.  4.  Hihtmca  Relatio  de  Lega- 
tione  Ecclesia  AlexandrintP  ad  Apo*tolicam  Sedem,  8vo. 
Colon.  1594,  respecting  the  re-union  of  theChuroh  of  Alex- 
andria to  the  See  of  Rome,  which  did  not  last  long;  re- 
printed in  1600.  5.  Htxtorica  Relatio  de  Ruthenorum  on- 
gine,  eorumque  mirnrnhsa  conversione,  8vo.  Colon.  1 598 ; 
republished,  in  French,  by  Marc  I'Escarbot,  8vo.  Par.  1599. 
6.  Paranesis  ad  Rempu6licam  Venetam,  4to.  Rom.  ex  typ. 
Vatic.  4to.  1606,  irritten  on  occasion  of  the  interdict  of 
Venice.  7.  ConI  *ia  Sereniee.  Rempubtiram  Venetmn 
Votum,  not  publish^,  but  containing  Baronius's  opinion  in 
the  Consistory.  8.  Vita  S.  Ambroeit,  archiepieeopi  Medio* 
ianensie,  inserted  in  vol.  vi.  of  St.  Ambrose's  works,  fol. 
Rom.  1580 ;  the  MS  is  preserved  in  the  Ambrosian  library 
at  Milan.  9.  Vita  S.  Oregorii  Nazianzeni,  printed  in 
vol.  ii.,  for  the  month  of  May,  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the 
Bollandists.  10.  De  Origins  Oratorii;  MS.  in  the  Valli- 
cellana  library.  11.  Sennonee  Saeri  de  Temvore,  et  de 
Sanctis.  12.  Relatio  C&ndlii  Arelateneis;  MS.  in  the 
Barbcrini  library. 
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Tlie  great  work  of  Baronius  has  been  severely  criticised 
by  HoUtenius,  Isaac  Casaubon,  Comber,  and  others  [see 
Basnaob,  Samubl],  on  account  of  its  Alleged  errors  and 
mistaken ;  but  these,  perhaps,  are  not  more  numerous  than 
are  to  be  expected  in  a  work  of  such  great  extent.  In  rela- 
tion to  controversies,  he  was  always  a  party  writer ;  but, 
after  all,  his  work  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  important 
on  the  subject,  and  Baronius  is  by  some  styled  the  father  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  Besides  Rinaldi*s,  there  are  two  other 
continuations  of  Baronius*s  Annals:  one  to  the  year  1572, 
by  Bzovius,  9  vols.  fol.  1616-1672;  the  other  extending  to 
1639,  2  vols.  fbl.  Paris,  1639. 

(See  Vita  C€PSaris  Baroniu  auctore  Hieron.  Bamabeo 
Perusino,  4to.  Rom.  1651 ;  Xa  Vie  de  Cisar  Card.  Baronius, 
par  le  PdreTurien  le  Fevre,  12mo.  Douay,  1668;  Mazzu- 
chelli,  Gli  Scrittori  d Italia,  fol.  Brescia,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  387; 
Mor^ri,  Diction.  Historique,  foL  1759,  vol.  ii.  p.  131.) 

BARONY.    [See  Baron.J 

BAROSCOPE,  the  perceiver  of  weighty  is  a  term  which 
has  sometimes  been  applied  to  the  barometer.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  well  applied  to  all  such  barometers  as,  from  baidness 
in  their  principles  or  construction,  show  a  change  of  the  air*s 
weieht,  without  furnishing  any  good  means  of  measuring  it. 
Sucn  are  the  conical  and  Hooke*s  barometer.  The  human 
body  is  sometimes,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  baroscope. 

BAROUSSE,  a  valley  in  the  Department  of  Hautes 
Pyrin^es  (High  Pyrenees)  in  France ;  one  of  those  four 
wnich  make  up  the  district  of  les  quatre  vallees,  formerly 
included  in  Armagnac.  [See  Armaonac]  It  is  a  cold 
country,  but  affords  good  pasturage ;  and  its  fine  forests 
yield  timber  for  the  carpenter  and  the  shipwright.  It  con- 
tains eighteen  parishes;  and  in  1762  Expilly  stated  the 
number  of  households  (Jeux)  at  1373,  whicn,  allowing  five 
persons  to  a  household,  would  give  6865  persons  for  the 
population  of  the  valley.  We  have  no  later  authority  for 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  chief  town  is  Maul^on 
or  Monl^on  en  Barousse,  which  had,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  a  population  of  610. 

BAROZIO.    [See  Vionola.] 

BARQUISIMETO.  a  city  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Venezuela,  120  miles  W.S.W.  ef  Caracas,  9° 
50'  N.  lat.,  69°  20'  \Y.  long.  The  city  was  founded  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1 522.  In  consequence  of  its  situation  upon 
an  elevated  level,  it  has  the  benefit  of  every  breeze ;  and 
thus,  notwithstanding  its  position  within  the  tropics,  it  gene- 
rally enjoys  a  mild  temperature.  Lavaysse  was  assured 
that  when  no  wind  is  stirring  the  thermometer  rose  to  28° 
and  29°  Reaumur ;  but  the  elevation  of  the  site  led  him  to 
doubt  this.  The  neighbourhood  is  very  fertile,  and  the 
plains,  valleys,  and  hills  afford  a  great  variety  of  products 
and  fine  pastures  for  cattle.  In  the  valleys  most  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  tropics  are  raised,  particularly  coffee  of  excel- 
lent quality.  The  town  was  formerly  well  built,  with  straight 
and  wide  streets :  it  had  a  handsome  parish  church,  and 
there  was  a  rich  Franciscan  convent,  and  an  hospital,  in 
which  the  poor  were  indifferently  accommodated  and  badly 
fed.  The  town,  with  its  vicinity,  contained,  when  Lavaysse 
wrote,  a  population  of  15,000  persons;  but  Barquisimeto  is 
now  but  a  remnant  of  what  it  formerly  was.  No  place  in 
Venezuela  suffered  so  much  as  Barquisimeto  firom  the  great 
earthquake  which  desolated  the  province  in  1812.  Scarcely 
a  house  was  left  standing,  and  it  is  said  that  1500  of  the 
iuhabitants  were  buried  iti  the  ruins.  The  inhabited  part  is 
now  comparatively  small,  having  been  built  since  that  period 
with  the  materials  which  abound  in  every  direction.  The 
population,  with  the  environs,  was,  ten  years  ago,  estimated 
at  from  8000  to  10,000,  the  greater  proportion  inhabiting 
the  villages  near  the  town.  We  have,  at  a  more  recent 
period,  seen  the  population  estimated  at  12,000,  which 
would  imply  that  the  place  is  gradually  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  the  calam-lty  of  1812.  (Lavaysse*s  Voyage  aux 
lies  de  Trinidad,  de  Tabago,  de  la  Marguerite^  et  dam 
diverse^  parties  de  VenSzuila,  1813;  Letters  written  from 
Colombia  during  a  Journey  from  Caracas  to  Bogota^  and 
thence  to  St.  Martha,  in  1 823.) 

BARR,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  spelt,  BAAR,  a  small 
town  in  France  in  the  department  of  Bas  Rhin  (Lower 
Rhine),  distant  about  twenty  miles  from  Strasbourg  to  the 
S.W.,  as  we  judge  from  the  maps,  having  no  other  au- 
thority. It  is  in  48°  25'  N.  lat.,  7°  29'  E.  long.,  and  situ- 
ated on  a  brook  whiqh  runs  into  the  Andlau,  a  tributary 
of  tlie  III.  The  townrreceived  ^reat  damage  in  1794,  from 
the  explosion  of  its  arsenal,  but  it  has  since  been  more  regu- 


larly built.  It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  sorroanded 
with  vineyards ;  and  its  inhabitants,  who  amounted  in  1833 
to  3720  for  the  town,  or  4514  for  the  whole  commune,  carry 
on  considerable  manufactures  in  cotton  and  wool.  There 
are  also  bleaching-grounds  and  dye-houses.  (MalteBrun, 
Balbi.) 

A  small  forest  m  the  neighbourhood  takes  its  name  from 
this  town. 

BARR,  or  BARRA,  a  petty  kingdom  of  Western  Africa, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  extending  eighteen  leagues 
along  its  northern  bank,  with  a  breadth  of  fourteen  leagues, 
and  containing  an  area  of  about  250  square  leagues.  This 
and  some  neighbouring  kingdoms  on  the  Gambia  were 
founded  by  Amari-Sonko,  a  Mandingo  warrior,  who  came 
down  the  Grambia  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  and  having 
conquered  the  countries  near  its  mouth,  was  enabled  to 
maintain  himself  by  the  aid  of  reinforcements  from  the 
interior,  and  of  the  weapons  which  he  obtained  fmm 
Europeans  in  exchange  for  slaves.  It  was  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  operations  of  the  traffic 
in  slaves  that  the  expedition  was  originally  undertaken. 
When  Amari-Sonko  died,  his  conquests  were  divided  among 
his  three  sons,  who  respectively  became  sovereigns  of  Barra. 
KoUar,  and  Badibou.  Their  descendants  still  reign;  and 
the  memory  of  these  events  is  preserved  by  tradition  among 
the  people.  The  Mandingos  of  Barra  and  the  other  ttro 
kingdoms  are  a  fine  race  of  men;  their  average  stature 
is  five  feet  ten  inches,  but  this  is  often  exceeded;  and 
their  countenance  has  more  length  than  is  usually  observed 
among  negroes.  Their  habitations  and  modes  of  living 
display  more  comfort  than  is  found  among  their  neigh- 
bours the  Jaloofs.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  houses  of  free 
men  are  of  a  square  form,  while  those  of  slaves  are  round. 
They  are  all  zealous  Moslems,  very  active  in  their  habits, 
very  intelligent,  and  very  cunning  in  commercial  affairs; 
their  general  character  is  hospitable,  benevolent,  and  soci- 
able. The  territory  of  this  small  state  is  in  general  well 
cultivated,  and  contains  a  large  number  of  considerable  vil- 
lages. There  are  some  fine  forests,  but  they  do  not  together 
occupy  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  surface,  which  is  rather 
marshy,  but  very  fertile,  and  capable  of  being  rendered 
highly  productive  wi^  little  labour.  Golberry  estimated  the 
population  of  this  sts^te  at  200,000  persons.  (Golberry's 
Fragmens  d'un  Voyage  en  A/rique,  1802.) 

BARRA,  or  BARRAY,  one  of  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland,  belonging  to  the  shire  of  Inverness,  is  42  miles 
W.  by  N.  from  the  point  of  Ardnamurchan :  it  is  about 
eight  miles  in  length,  and  from  two  to  four  in  breadth,  being 
deeply  cut  in  different  places  by  arms  of  the  sea.    It  com- 
prehends an  area  of  about  16,000  acres.  The  name  appears 
to  be  derived  from  St  Bar,  bishop  of  Caithness,  to  whom  the 
pri ncipal  church  is  dedicated.   Several  Druid ical  temples  and 
Danish  duns,  as  some  writers  consider  them,  are  dispersed 
over  the  island ;  and  at  Chisamil  Bay  are  the  remains  of  a 
castle,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  lairds  of  Barra  until 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteehth  century.    The  island  is 
divided  into  two  portions,  conneoted  by  a  low  sandy  isthmus, 
over  which  the  eastern  and  western  seas  nearly  meet  at  hi<;h 
water.    The  southern  and  larger  portion  contains  a  rocky 
mountain  about  2U00  feet  high,  which  descends  somewhat 
abruptly  into  Chisamil  Bay,  and  declines  to  the  north  and 
east  by  a  succession  of  lower  hills,  terminating  on  the  shores 
in  various  rocky  points  that  separate  the  small  valleys  in 
which  the  population  lives.    The  land  is  sandy  and  of  little 
value,  even  where  it  is  susceptible  of  cultivation.   The 
rougher  tracts  are  appropriated  to  the  pasturage  of  black 
cattle,  which  the  proprietor  bu]^s  up  for  exportation  from  bis 
tenants.     Agriculture  is  not  in  a  flourishing  state.    The 
ristle-plough,  an  antient  instrument  carr)'ing  the  conlter 
only,  and  preceding  that  which  contains  the  share,  is  still  in 
use.  A  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed 
in  collecting  sea-weed  and  burning  it  into  kelp.    The  Barn 
men  are  among  the  most  active  and  industrious  fishermen 
in  Scotland.  They  carry  on  an  extensive  cod  and  line  fishery, 
and  take  the  produce  to  the  Greenock  market  Their  boat^are 
superior  to  those  of  the  other  Western  Islands,  and  of  some- 
what peculiar  construction.    They  are  built  by  the  boatmen 
themselves,  and  are  of  considerable  size,  so  as  easily  to  carry 
ten  or  twelve  men,  and  exceedingly  sharp  both  fore  and  an. 
They  have  no  floor,  but  rise  with  an  almost  flat  straipbl 
side,  so  that  a  transverse  section  somewhat  resembles « 
wedge;  yet  they  swe  swift  and  safe.    The  fishermen  ^^^ 
comparatively  wealthy,  but  their  houses  exhibit  tto  lupen- 
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ority  to  thofla  of  their  poorer  neighbours.    The  houses  in 
Barra  onl^  differ  from  other  Highland  houses  in  one  parti- 
cular, which  is,  that  the  roof  springs  from  the  inner  edge  of 
the  waU  instead  of  the  outer,  in  order  that  all  the  rain  may 
be  caught  by  the  wall,  and  make  its  way  among  the  stones, 
thus  preventing  the  dropping  of  eaves  b^  what  we  should  con- 
sidur  a  greater  inconvenience.    In  thu  island,  as  indeed  in 
most  of  the  Western  Isles,  shell-fish  are  very  abundant,  and 
form  at  all  times  a  great  resource  to  the  people.    They  are 
in  the  habit  of  boiling  limpets,  clams,  and  other  species,  and 
making  use  of  the  broth,  mixed  or  boiled  up  with  a  little 
oatmefi.    The  great  sand-bank  at  the  north  end  of  Barra 
produces  cockles  in  such  immense  quantities,  that  in  times 
of  scanrity,  when  the  inhabitants  have  resorted  to  them  for 
their  daily  subsistence,  from  one  to  two  hundred  horse-loads 
have  been  taken  off  the  sands  every  day  of  the  spring-tides 
during  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August. 

The  Gaelic  languase  is  said  to  be  spoken  in  its  greatest 
purity  in  Barra.  The  inhabitants  are  mosUy  Roman  Catholics. 
There  are  three  churches  in  the  island,  one  at  the  village  of 
Borve,  and  two  at  Killbar,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the  Ca- 
tholics.   The  Edinburgh  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  supports  a  school  at  this  place ;  a  school-house 
and  a  dwelling  for  the  master  having  been  built  by  the 
heritor.    The  proprietor  of  Barra  and  the  adjacent  isles  is 
R<xlerick  Macneil,  Esq.,  whose  predecessors  ore  said  to  have 
possessed  them  before  the  Danes.    The  MacneiU  of  Barra 
were  the  first  of  that  name  that  came  from  Ireland,  and 
have  always  been  acknowledged  the  chief  of  the  Macneils 
in  Scotland.     Barra  belongs  to  a  parish  of  the  same  name, 
whirh  includes  seven  other  inhabited  islands,  and  several 
uninhabited.     The  population  returns  for  1831  do  not  state 
the  population  of  this  island  separately,  but  give  that  of  the 
whole  parish  as  2097,  of  whom  1 077  are  females.    This  is  a 
decrease  of  206  persons  on  the  preceding  census,  which,  in 
the  population  returns,  is  attributed  to  emigration  to  North 
America. 

(M'Culloch's  Hiffhlandi  and  WeHem  Islands  qf  Scot- 
land; Hall's  Travels  in  Scotland;  Carlisle's  Topogra- 
phical Dictionary  of  Scotland.) 

BARRACK,  originally  a  hut  or  little  lodge  for  soldiers 
in  a  camp;  from  the  Spanish  barraeas,  meaning  small 
cabins,  such  as  fishermen  build  upon  the  sea-coast.  Tem- 
porary constructions  of  this  sort  for  the  horse  were  formerly 
called  barracks ;  those  for  the  foot,  huts ;  but,  in  later 
times,  the  word  barrack  has  been  indifferently  used  for 
both.  Barracks  of  this  description  are  generally  made  by 
fixing  four  forked  poles'  in  the  ground,  and  laying  four 
others  across  them;  the  walls  being  afterwards  built  up 
with  sods,  wattles,  or  what  the  place  may  afford,  and  the 
top  planked,  thatched,  or  covered  with  turf.  Modern  camps, 
as  far  as  the  common  soldiers  are  concerned,  arc  now 
usually  formed  of  such  barracks  arranged  in  streets ;  the 
officers  only  are  lodscd  in  tents. 

The  woni  barrack  does  not  occur  in  our  older  diction- 
aries, though  it  is  found  in  Phillips's  World  of  fiords,  fol., 
London,  1706.  Barrack,  in  a  more  enlarged  sense,  is  now 
applieil  to  the  permanent  and  commodious  buildings  in 
which  both  officers  and  men  are  lodged  in  fortifled  towns  or 
other  places. 

A  writer  in  a  periodical  paper  entitled  Common  Sense, 
No.  1 05,  published  in  1 739,  speaks  of  permanent  barracks 
for  the  lodging  of  troops  as  then  just  introduced.  Restates 
that  a  few  years  before,  in  17*^0,  when  the  plague  raged 
at  Marseilles,  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  such  buildings 
in  London,  under  pretence  that  if  we  should  be  visited,  the 
sick  might  be  removed  to  them.  But  the  design  was  seen 
t'lroufth  ;  the  citizens  took  the  alarm,  and  cried  out  they 
would  have  no  red  coat-nurses. 

Great  opposition  was  made  in  parliament,  during  the 
French  revolutionary  war,  to  the  erection  of  barracks  on  an 
extended  scale,  as  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
as  calculated  to  estrange  the  soldier  from  the  citizen,  and 
to  render  the  former  a  fit  to3l  to  enslave  the  latter,  should 
the  people  be  called  upon  to  submit  to  unpopular  or  arbi- 
trary measures.  Other  arguments  had  greater  weight, 
however,  on  the  side  of  these  establishments :  the  system  of 
quartering  was,  in  many  instances,  vexatious ;  the  morals 
of  a  country  town  or  village  were  corrupted  pmportionally 
as  soldiers  were  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants ;  and  it  was 
found  that  soldiers  and  citizens  might  be  too  much,  as  well 
as  too  little,  intermixed. 
Until  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  barracks  of 


this  last  deteription  were  not  numerous  in  Great  Britain. 
When  wanted,  they  were  built  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Ordnance,  by  whom  they  were  supplied  with  bedding 
and  utensils ;  but  the  articles  which  were  extraordinary 
were  under  the  management  of  the  seoretary-at-war.  This 
system  prevailed  until  the  middle  of  1 792,  when  the  situa- 
tion of  public  affiurs  induced  his  majesty's  ministers  to  give 
orders  to  build,  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  cavalry  barracks 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  Colonel  ue  Lancey, 
then  deputy-adjutant-general,  was  requested  to  undertake 
the  arrangement  of  the  business.  In  January,  1 793,  he  was 
appointed  superintendent-general  of  barracks,  and  on  the 
1st  of  May  that  year  the  king's  warrant  was  issued  for  their 
regulation.  More  extensive  authority  was  given  to  him  by 
a  warrant  dated  May  30th,  1 794,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
the  office  of  barrack- master-general  to  the  forces.  But  as 
this  seemed  to  interfere  with  the  duties  and  powers  of  the 
Board  of  Ordnance,  a  new  warrant  was  issued  in  1 795,  de« 
fining  the  powers  of  the  barrack-master-general,  and  those 
of  the  Board  of  Ordnance;  under  which  warrant  Lieu- 
tenant-General De  Lancey  acted  in  all  subsequent  transac- 
tions. The  salaries  and  extra  pay  of  the  barrack-master- 
general  and  his  officers  amounted,  in  1796,  to  9524/.  I7g, 
2d.  The  establishment  was  afterwards  considerably  in- 
creased, in  proportion  as  the  number  of  barracks  through- 
out the  kingdom  multiplied,  and  by  the  creation  of  new 
officers.  In  March,  1806,  their  salaries  amounted  to 
19,329/.  4#.  \0d. 

During  this  year,  the  commissioners  of  military  inquiry 
recommended  that  the  offices  of  barrack-master-general 
and  deputy  barrack-master-geneml  should  he  totally  abo- 
lished, ana  that  the  superintendence  of  the  barrack  esta- 
blishment should  be  vested  in  commissioners.  This 
suggestion,  with  some  others  relative  to  the  mode  of  trans- 
acting the  business  of  the  department,  and  preventing  use- 
less and  extravaeant  expenditure,  have  been  followed,  and 
the  barrack  estabhshment  is  now  under  the  direction  of 
four  commissioners,  one  of  whom  is  generally  a  military 
man. 

The  total  expenditure  in  Great  Britain  and  the  islands  of 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Aldernev,  on  buildings  for  the  pur- 
poses of  barracks  from  1793  to  November  lUth,  1804,  was 
4,1  ]  5,383/.  6s,  Hd.  The  total  expenditure  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  on  building  for  the  same  purposes  (including 
the  artillery),  from  1 1 th  November,  1804,  to  24th  December, 
1819,  was  3,220,857/.  17s,  &d.  Expenditure  from  1793  to 
1819,  in  buildings  in  Great  Britain  for  the  purposes  of  bar- 
racks for  the  artillery,  735,842/.  3^.  3d, 

(See  Connelly's  Diet,  de  las  dos  Languas,  Espanola  i 
Inglese,  A!*  VlsAt,  1798;  Jinn/rhpSdie,  mise  en  ordre  par 
M,  Diderot^  tom.  ii.,  fol.  Par.  1 7.)  1.  p.  68 ;  James's  Military 
Diction.,  vol.  i.,  8vo.,  Lend.  1  b  1 0 ;  First,  Semnd,  Third, 
and  Fourth  Beports  of  the  Onnmiss.  of  Military  Inquiry, 
1806  ;  and  Barrack  Accounts  of  Expenditure  for  Build- 
ings, ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
July  3,  lb20.) 

BARRAMAHAL.  or  BARRA-MAUL.  a  subdivision 
of  the  province  of  Salem,  under  the  Madras  presidency, 
situated  between  12^  and  14°  N.  lat.  The  name  Barra- 
maul,  which  signifies  the  twelve  places,  was  given  to  the 
district  because  it  contained  twelve  fortresses  which  were 
once  places  of  note.  The  names  of  these  places,  as  given 
by  Major  Rennell,  were,  Kistnagbiri,  Gegadivy,  Candely, 
Congoonda,  Vaniambady,  Mahrauzegur,  Cockingur,  Ckotu- 
ragur,  Baaingur,  Tripatoiip,  Tadcull,  and  Gigangurry.  Only 
three  of  these  places,  Kistnagbiri,  Vaniambady,  and  Tri- 
patore,  are  now  existing,  and  none  of  them  are  places  of 
strength.  The  fortifications  of  Kistnagbiri  were  destroyed 
about  forty  years  ago  by  the  English.  Vaniambady  has  a 
mud  fort  incapable  of  withstanding  an  assault  of  European 
troqps,  and  Tripatore  is  altogether  an  open  town. 

The  Barramahal  district  is  a  wild  and  mountainous  region, 
above  the  eastern  ghauts,  and  at  one  time  contained  a  con- 
siderable number  of  hill-forts,  which  are  now  either  dis- 
mantled or  have  fallen  to  decay.  After  the  capture  of 
Seringapatam  in  1799,  several  districts  of  Kamata  were 
added  to  the  Barramahal  district.  These  added  districts,  as 
enumerated  by  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan  (afterwards  Hamilton), 
are,  *  the  Talucs  of  Hosso-uru,  Denkina-cotay,  Kella  Man- 
galum,  Ratnagiri,  Vencatagiri-cotay,  and  that  portion  of  the 
Alumbady  Taluc  which  lies  on  the  left  of  the  Cavery,  to- 
gether  with  the  Polvams,  or  feudatory  lordships,  of  Piinga- 
nuru,    Pedda-Navakana-Durga,    Bagaluru,  Suligirit  and 
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Ankufidgiri.'  The  temperature  of  these  added  districtd  is 
much  colder  in  the  rainy  season  than  it  is  in  the  antient 
district  of  Barramahal,  and  the  climate  is  not  so  healthy. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  cession  already  mentioned,  the 
Polygars,  who  had  heen  dispossessed  bv  Tippoo  Sultan, 
had  their  estates  restored  to  them,  and  were  placed  by 
the  British  government  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Zamin- 
dars  of  Bengal,  paying  a  fixed  rent  or  tribute  fbr  their 
land,  but  exercising  no  jurisdiction  over  the  inhabitants  of 
their  pollams. 

The  construction  and  conservation  of  tanks  in  countries 
where  the  successful  prosecution  of  agriculture  depends 
mainly  upon  irrigation,  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance. 
In  Barramahal  it  is  encouraged  by  a  regulation,  which  gives 
to  every  man  who  constructs  a  tank  at  his  own  expense 
one-iburth  of  the  land  watered  by  it,  to  hold  the  same  in  free 
estate  and  to  transmit  it  to  his  heirs,  to  be  enjoyed  by  them 
80  long  as  the  work  is  kept  in  efficient  repair.  It  is  found 
that  tanks  thus  constructed  are  always  better  maintained 
than  those  of  which  the  government  has  charge,  the  ofRcers 
to  whom  the  preservation  of  the  latter  is  committed  not 
having  an  equal  interest  in  their  efficiency. 

There  is  not  much  rice  cultivation  in  the  added  districts, 
and  the  few  reser\'oirs  of  water  which  they  contain  are  chiefly 
employed  for  the  irrigation  of  tarkari,  or  kitchen-gardens, 
the  cultivation  of  which  i&  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
inhabitants.  These  gardens  are  usually  of  the  extent  of 
about  three  acres,  and  each  can  be  cultivated  by  three  men. 
The  whole  of  the  ground  is  in  constant  crop,  and  besides 
producing  green  vegetables  and  cucurbitaceous  fruits  for  the 
families  of  the  cultivators,  it  yields  wheat,  maixe,  ragy  (Cy- 
nosurus  corocanus),  which  supplies  the  greater  part  of  the 
lower  ranks  of  society  with  their  ordinary  fbod,  fenugreek, 
onions,  garlic,  turmeric,  tobacco,  poppies,  capsicum,  and  the 
various  carminative  seeds.  Some  few  of  the  cultivators  of 
these  gardens  make  opium,  but  more  generally  the  poppy  is 
cultivated  on  account  of  its  seeds,  which  are  greatly  esteemed 
in  this  quarter,  and  are  much  used  in  preparing  sweetmeats 
and  cakes  for  the  wealthy.  The  operation  of  extracting 
opium  f^om  the  plant  is  found  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  poppy- 
seed  that  arrives  at  perfection. 

TjH)acco  is  also  raised  in  the  open  fields,  as  well  as  a  small 
quantity  of  millet.  The  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  abundantly, 
and  there  are  numerous  plantations  of  cocoa-nut  and  Areca 


Some  coarse  manufactures  are  caiTied  on  in  the  district, 
but  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants  draw  their  supply  of  such 
necessaries  from  other  parts,  and  in  a  great  degree  firom 
Salem  and  Bangalore. 

When  the  Barramahal  districts  first  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  East  India  Company,  their  state  was  in  every 
respect  miserable.  The  inhabitants  have  still  an  appearance 
of  wretchedness  about  them,  and  the  country  is  infested  by 
beggars.  The  condition  of  the  cultivators  has,  however,  been 
so  far  improved,  that,  although  the  nominal  rents  have  been 
reduced,  the  revenue  derived  by  the  government  has  been 
more  than  doubled.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are  Hindus : 
only  about  one-twentieth  are  Mohammedans. 

(Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan ;  Buchanan's 
Journey  through  Mysore,  Cafiara,  and  Malabar;  Reports  qf 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Affairs  of 
India,  Session  1832.) 

BARRA'S,  PAUL  JEAN  FRANCOIS  NICOLAS, 
COUNT  DE,  a  member  of  the  French 'Directory,  and  an 
important  actor  in  some  of  the  principal  events  of  the  French 
Revolution,  was  bom  June  30, 1 755,  at  Fox,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Var.  His  family  was  one  of  the  most  antient 
among  the  nobility  of  Provence.  In  1775  he  entered  the 
armVf  and  sailed  for  the  Isle  of  France,  but  the  vessel  was 
wrecked  on  her  passage.  Owing  partly  to  the  exertions  of 
yojung  Barras,  the  crew  and  passengers  eventually  reached 
Pondichery  in  safety ;  but  this  place  was  soon  aiter  in- 
vested by  the  English,  and  on  its  capitulation  he  returned 
to  France.  He  again  returned  to  India,  with  SuflfVein,  where 
he  did  not  remain  long ;  he  left  that  country  with  the.  in- 
tention of  proceeding  to  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  but  not 
arriving  in  time  he  went  to  Paris.  Hero  he  expressed  him- 
self wiUi  80  much  freedom  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
war  in  India,  that  a  lettre  de  cachet  was  prepared  for  him, 
and  its  operation  was  only  prevented  hy  tne  exertions  of  an 
influential  friend.  At  this  period  the  life  of  Barras  was  that 
of  a  man  of  pleasure,  *and  in  this  career  he  soon  wasted  his 
moderate  fortune.    The  Revolution  at  length  commenced, 


and  he  immediately  became  dne  of  its  warmest  partisans. 
Though  he  joined  in  the  attack  on  the  Bastille,  he  cm- 
demned  many  of  the  excesses  of  that  period :  but  the  part 
which  he  took  was  a  decided  one.    He  was  a  member  of  the 
Jacobins  Club  from  its  commencement  and  was  engageil 
in  the  afiair  of  August  10,  1792.  which  finuallv  terminated 
the  existence  of  the  monarchy.    Beitig  setit  to  Uie  National 
Convention  as  representative  of  hiH  native  department,  he 
voted  unconditionally  for  the  death  of  Louil  XVL    From 
the  Convention  he  received  various  public  commissions 
in  one  of  which  he  was  engaged  in  the  south  of  France 
at  the  time  when  the  English  blockaded  the  to^n  of  Tou- 
lon.  On  this  place  fklling  into  the  hands  of  the  republicans, 
he  was  one  of  the  five  conventionalists  who  sat  as  a  com- 
mission and  carried  into  effect  the  frightfhl  orders  of  the 
Convention  for  the  proscription  and  execution  of  the  Tou- 
lonese.    Through  the  influence  of  Barras  chiefly  the  com- 
mission did  in  some  degree  mitigate  the  severity  of  their 
original  orders;   but  more  than  four  hundred  executions 
took  place.    Only  he  and  another  member  escaped  the 
denunciations  which  its  proceedings  excited  on  the  part  of 
more  than  three  hundred  of  the  political  dubs  with  which 
France  was  at  that  time  covered.    On  his  return  to  Paris, 
Robespierre  received  him  with  a  sneering  compliment  on 
his  energy.  At  this  time  terror  reigued  in  the  capital.  The 
Girondists,  and  even  Danton,  had  perished  on  the  revolu- 
tionary Scaffold ;  and  Barras  was  determined  not  to  go  to 
the  Convention  unarmed,  where,  by  the  boldness  of  his 
character  and  other  considerations,  he  was  a  personage  of 
considerable  importance  as  one  among  the  few  opponents 
of  the  terrorists.    Robespierre  beginning  to  feel  that  his 
power  was  on  the  decline,  meditated  a  new  proscription,  and 
wished  to  strengthen  himself  with  the  support  of  Bamu, 
who,  however,  refused  to  ally  himself  with  the  tyrant,  acl 
even  made  known  to  his  colleagues    the  proposition  of 
Robespierre,  adding,  *  He  is  lost  in  spite  of  the  Jacohins.' 
Finding  it  impossible  to  treat  with  Barras,  Robespierre 
kept  aloof  fVom  the  committees,  but  after  an  absence  of  t^o 
months  he  made  his  appearance.     The  celebrated  move- 
ment of  the  9th  Thermidor  (July  27,  1794)  immclialtly 
followed.     On  that  day,  Barras  and  some  other  depuiicj 
presented  themselves  to  the  Convention.  Tallien  denoume-l 
Kobespierre,  whose  arrest  being  decreed,  he  was  sent  i) 
prison,  from  which  however  he  escaped.    Hcnriot,  cm- 
mander  of  the  Parisian  Guard,  a  creature  of  Robespiera-  s 
marched  on  the  Convention,  which,  in  its  imminent  peril, 
named  BarraS  General  in  Chief,  and  charged  him  with  its 
defence.  The  &te  of  the  day  was  soon  decided ;  and  Robes- 
pierre, with  some  of  bis  most  intimate  partisans,  was  cnc- 
cuted.    Barras  was  afterwards  charged  with  the  supttin- 
tendence  of  the  children  of  Louis  XVI.,  who  were  confiiu-J 
at  the  Temple,  and  his  conduct  towards  them  was  marked  by 
consideration  and  kindness.    Indeed,  after  the  9th  Thermi- 
dor, he  displayed  great  moderation ;  and  he  obtained  the 
erasure  of  manv  names  from  the  list  of  proscribed  emigr  iiU 
He  was  named  successively  secretary  and  president  of !  '^ 
National  Convention.    In  his  political  principles  he  cviiuM 
great  independence,  or  what  has  heen  called  by  others  ;:n'at 
selfishness.  He  had  neither  allied  bimself  with  the  Gnuuii^t 
party  nor  with  that  of  the  Mountain  ;  and  when  the  re-ao- 
tion  resulting  from  the  9th  Thermidor  appeared  liheh  ti 
assume  too  great  a  development,  he  opposed  its  pro^^ic<>i. 
At  a  subsequent  crisis  of  the  Revolution,  that  of  the  1  ^th 
Yend^miaire  (Oct.  5.  i  795),  the  Convention  again  nauiiii 
Barras  General  in  Chief.    The  success  on  this  occasion  wss 
chiefly  owing  to  Bonaparte,  to  whom  BaiTas,  recollecting 
his  services  at  Toulon,  had  confided  the  command  of  the 
artillery ;  and  he  afterwards  obtained  for  Bonaparte  that  cf 
the  army  of  Italy     The  anarchists  being  put  down  bj  ibe 
13th  Vendemiaire,  the  directorial  government  was  forroeJ, 
of  which  Barras  was  a  member.    It  did  not  work  well,  aii'l 
the  coup  detat  of  the  18th  Fructidor  (Sept.  4,  179')  "^^^ 
resolved  upon  as  a  means  of  effecting  its  more  complete 
consolidation.    For  the  third  time  Barras  was  invested  with 
dictatorial  powers,  and  success  again  attended  his  effort>. 
General  Augereau  invested  the    halls  of  the  lepl^Un^« 
councils  and  arrested  the  obnoxious  members.  [See  Auci- 
REAU.]    Two  members  of  the  Directory,  BarlLclemy  aad 
Carnot,  about  forty  members  of  the  legislative  Council  of 
Five  Hundred,  eleven  members  of  the  Council  of  Eldeff* 
and  other  individuals  were  ordered  to  be  transported  to  the 
s^vamps  of  Guiana,  where  several  of  them  died.    Camot 
escaped  into  Germany.    The  Council  of  Five  Hun«ireo. 
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being  nov  xe-modelled,  became  a  subservient  instrument  of 
the  Directoiy,  and  it  even  urged  the  necessity  of  getting 
rid  in  a  similar  manner  of  such  of  the  nobility  as  still  re- 
mained in  the  country,  but  Barras  in  this  instance  success- 
fully opposed  their  wishes.    The  power  of  the  Directory, 
however,  was  far  from  being  firmly  fixed.    The  affair  of  the 
dOth  Prairial  (May  18,  1799)  shook  it  to  its  foundations. 
Tlie  legislative  councils  now  resumed  their  independence, 
curtailed  the  dictatorial  power  of  the  Directory,  and  obliged 
three  of  the  directors  to  give  in  their  resignation.     This 
was  partly  the  work  of  Sieyes,  who  became  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Directory.    Barras  contrived  to  remain  in 
office,  though  he  had  opposed  this  movement :  but  he  and 
Sieyes  were  united  as  to  the  necessity  of  overthrowing  the 
constitution  of  the  year  three,  since  a  new  combination  of 
the  executive  power  seemed  to  them  the  only  means  of 
^xing  themselves  more  firmly  in  the  government.    General 
Bonaparte  being  apprized  of  these  intrigues  by  his  brother 
Lucien,  left  the  army  in  Egypt,  and  arrived  in  raris  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  his  own  personal  prqjects  of  ambition 
into  execution.    Seconded  by  Sieyes,  he  effected  the  revo- 
lution of  the  1 8th  Brumaire  (Nov.  9,  \  799),  the  immediate 
result  of  which  was  his  nomination  as  First  Consul.    From 
tins  period  the  power  of  Barras  was  annihilated.    Finding 
himself  abandoned  by  everybody,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  Council  of  Elders,  saying  '  that  he  re- 
turned with  satisfaction  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  citizen, 
leaving  the  destinies  of  the  republic  in  the  hands  of  the 
illustrious  warrior  whom  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
initiate  in  the  career  of  glory.*  He  at  the  same  time  charged 
bis  secretary,  Bottot,  to  ask  of  the  First  Consul  a  passport 
to  Grosbois,  where  he  lived  in  retirement,  refusing  all  the 
offers  made  to  him  by  the  new  government ;  among  others, 
the  embassies  of  Dresden  and  of  the  United  States,  the 
command  of  the  army  of  St.  Domingo,  and  even  a  medal 
which  Bonaparte  had  struck.    Under  the  operation  of  a  law 
which  compelled  military  men  deprived  of  their  rank  to  re- 
si'lo  above  forty  miles  from  the  capital,  he  sold  his  estate  at 
Grosbois,  and  proceeded  to  Brussels ;  but  this  city  not  agree- 
insr  with  him,  ne  obtained  leave  to  retire  to  Marseilles,  whore 
he  lived,  as  before,  under  surveillance,  attending  tjuietly  to 
at^ricultural  pursuits.    In  18 13  ho  was  inculpated  in  a  con- 
spiracy, and  underwent  some  interrogations ;  after  which  he 
was  exiled  to  Rome,  but  remained  still  under  the  watchful 
eves  of  the  French  police.    Hero  he  was  again  accused  of 
being  connected  with  a  conspiracy,  but  the  preliminary  in- 
V(i>ti^tion8  into  its  character  and  ramifications  were  broken 
up  by  the  fall  of  Napoleon ;  indeed  it  is  questionable  whether 
he  was  really  engaged  in  this  or  the  preceding  afiair.    In 
1314  be  took  up  his  residence  at  Paris.    Being  consulted  as 
tu  the  course  of  affairs  by  the  newly-restored  government, 
he  replied  to  M.  de  Blacas, '  You  will  lose  the  king ;  your 
only  occupation  seems  to  be  to  provide  lodgings  for  your- 
selves and  him  at  London.*    In  1 8 1 5,  foreseeing  new  troubles 
about  to  burst  on  France,  ho  withdrew  from  Paris,  but  re- 
turned on  hearing  of  Napoleon's  disembarkation.    Meeting 
the  Duke  of  Otranto  (Fouche),  Barras  asked  him  if  he  might 
at  length  consider  himself  in  security,  to  which  the  minister 
replied,  *Oh,  do  not  doubt  it;  you  will  be  called  to  the 
Chamber  of  Peers.'  Barras  answered.  *  I  will  never  associate 
myself  with  the  oppret^sors  of  the  people  ;*  and  during  the 
Hundred  Days  he  accepted  no  public  employment.  'After- 
wards he  resided  at  Chaillot,  near  Paris.     He  died  in 
January,  1629.    Barras  was  more  fond  of  pleasure  than  of 
business,  but  he  was  not  destitute  of  talent ;  inclined  to  in- 
dolence, he  could  show  firmness  and  activity  at  times ;  he 
had  considerable  shrewdness  and  tact;  he  was  naturally 
humane  and  good-natured,  generous  towards  his  friends, 
and  prodigal    in  his  expenditure.     Notwithstanding  his 
affectation  of  republicanism,  his  manners  and  tastes  were 
those  of  a  nobleman  of  the  old  monarchy.    He  could  speak 
well  and  to  the  purpose ;  and  these  qualities  gave  him  an 
ascendancy  over  his  rougher  colleagues.    Throughout  the 
Various  changes  which  the  Directory  underwent,  Barras 
Was  the  only  member  of  it  that  kept  his  seat  from  its  instal- 
lation, at  the  end  of  1 795,  to  its  final  overthrow  by  Bonaparte 
in  November,  1799.    As  a  leading  man  of  that  government 
Barras  shared  the  odium  which  it  incurred  for  its  arbitrary 
arts  at  home,  and  its  dishonesty  in  its  foreign  relations.    Of 
the  latter  we  need  only  mention  the  unprincipled  invasion 
of  Swttaerland,  the  plunder  of  the  Italian  States,  the  barter 
of  Venice  to  Austria,  the  invasion  of  Egypt  without  any 
declaration  of  war,  and  while  France  vaa  at  peace  with  the 


Porte,  &e.  The  details  are  found  in  the  official  documents 
of  the  time,  in  the  reports  of  the  legislative  councils,  and 
especially  in  the  act  of  accusation  read  in  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  the  5th  August,  1799,  in  which  the  charges 
against  the  Directory  are  classed  under  nine  distinct  heads, 
in  Camot's  Memoiret^  in  the  Histoire  du  Directoire,  Paris 
1 8 0 1 ,  &c.     (See  Directoire  Execut\f,) 

BARRATRY.  BARATRY,  or  BARRETRY.  The 
original  derivation  of  this  word  is  extremely  uncertain :  in 
English  law  it  has  a  twofold  signification,  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  trace  from  any  account  yet  given  of  its  etymology. 
First,  barratry  is  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law,  and  con- 
sists in  frequently  exciting  and  stirring  up  disputes  and 
quarrels  either  by  litigation  in  courts  or  otherwise :  and  se- 
condly, it  denotes  a  fraud,  or  such  a  de^ee  of  culpable  negli- 
gence  as  amounts  to  fraud  or  bad  faithi  committed  by  the 
master  or  mariners  of  a  ship  with  relation  to  the  ship  or 
car^o  under  his  care,  by  which  the  owners  or  freighters  may 
be  injured.  The  Itolian  word  barrairare,  from  which  the 
term  barratry  in  this  latter  sense  is  immediately  derived, 
means  to  cheat  generally ;  but  in  English  law  it  is  entirely 
a  technical  expression,  and  is  only  used  to  denote  that  par- 
ticular description  of  knavery  above  described. 

I.  As  to  the  misdemeanor  of  barratry  at  common  law. 
This  offence  is  so  vague  and  indefinite  in  its  nature,  and 

has  been  so  little  noticed  in  modem  times  by  courts  of  jus- 
tice, that  it  would  probably  be  found  difficult  at  the  present 
day  to  prosecute  a  barrator  to  conviction.  Sir  Edward  Coke 
and  other  antient  authorities  state  that  it  is  not  necessary, 
in  order  to  constitute  this  kind  of  barratry,  that  the  suits 
promoted  by  the  barrator  should  be  commenced  in  courts  of 
record ;  the  ofience  may  be  committed  by  stirring  up  litiga- 
tion in  hundred  or  county  courts,  or  other  inferior  jurisdio- 
tions.  It  is  also  said  not  to  be  a  material  part  of  the  offence 
that  the  suits  or  quarrels  commenced  should  relate  to  a  dis- 
puted title  to  the  possession  of  lands,  but  that  all  kinds  of 
disturbances  of  the  peace  and  the  dispersion  of  false  ru- 
mours and  calumnies  which  may  promote  discord  among 
neighbours  will  amount  to  barratry.  A  single  act  cannot 
amount  to  barratry,  as  the  essence  of  the  crime  consists  in 
the  frequent  repetition  of  acts  tending  to  stir  up  quarrels ; 
nor  is  it  necessary  that  an  indictment  for  this  offence  should 
specify  any  particular  transactions  in  which  the  person  ac- 
cused has  promoted  contention  or  litigation,  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  state  generally  in  the  indictment  that  he  is  a  co;ii- 
mon  barrator.  This  anomaly  in  criminal  law,  from  which 
it  followed  that  a  defendant  might  be  called  upon  at  the 
trial  to  justify  fifty  distinct  and  complicated  transactions 
without  the  slightest  previous  notice,  necessarily  led  to  an- 
other, namely,  ihut  the  prosecutor  was  bound  to  deliver  to 
the  defendant  bi  lore  the  trial  a  notice  of  the  particular  acts 
of  barratry  on  which  he  meant  to  insist,  and  it  was  a  rule 
that  none  could  be  given  in  evidence  but  such  as  were 
sta^  in  this  notice.  The  punishment  for  this  offence  is 
fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  in  which 
the  conviction  takes  place ;  but  Mr.  Serjeant  Hawkins  says, 
that '  if  the  offender  be  of  any  profession  relating  to  the  law, 
he  ought  to  be  disabled  from  practising  in  future.*  (Haw- 
kins's Pleat  of  the  Crown,  book  i.  c.  81.)  At  common  law, 
it  appeara  that  a  person  convicted  of  barratry  might  have  been 
sentenced  to  the  pillory.  In  the  case  of  the  King  against 
the  Warden  of  the  Fleet  {Modem  Reports,  vol.  xii.  p.  340), 
the  record  of  the  punishment  of  a  barrator  by  a  fine  being 
produced,  Lord  Holt  said, '  If  he  had  had  the  handling  of 
him,  he  had  not  escaped  the  pillory ;  and  that  he  remem- 
bered Serjeant  Maynard  usea  to  say  that  it  were  better  for 
the  country  to  be  rid  of  one  barrator  than  of  twenty  high- 
waymen.* By  the  statute  12  Geo.  I.  c.  29,  sect  4  (re- 
vived and  made  perpetual  by  21  Geo.  IL  c.  3),  if  any  per- 
son convicted  of  common  barratry  shall  practise  as  an 
attorney,  solicitor,  or  a^^cnt  in  any  suit  or  action,  the  judge 
or  judges  of  the  court  where  sur^h  suit  or  action  shall  be 
brought,  shall,  upon  complaint  or  information,  examine  the 
matter  in  a  summary  way  in  open  court ;  and  if  it  shall 
appear  that  the  person  complained  of  has  offended,  shall 
cause  the  offender  to  be  transported  for  seven  years.'  There 
is  no  recorded  instance  of  proceedings  having  ever  been 
taken  under  this  statute. 

II.  Barratry  by  masters  or  mariners  of  ships. 

This  offence  is  not  an  object  of  the  criminal  law  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  in  this  country  is  only  a  subject  of  importance 
with  reference  to  marine  insurances.  From  the  earliest 
times,  a  loss  by  the  barratry  of  the  yiaster  or  marioert  has 
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formed  a  subject  of  iDderonity  by  underwriters  in  British 
policies  of  insumnce.  The  absurdity  and  impolicy  of  in- 
serting this  species  of  loss  in  marine  policies  have  often 
been  pointed  out  by  high  authority.  *  It  is  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary/ says  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  case  of  Nutt  r.  Bour- 
dien  {ferm  Reports^  vol.  i.  p.  330), '  that  this  term  should 
have  crept  into  insurances,  and  still  more  that  it  should 
have  continued  in  them  so  long,  for  the  underwriter  insures 
the  conduct  of  the  captain  (whom  he  docs  not  appoint,  and 
cannot  dismiss)  to  the  owner,  who  can  do  either.'  Lord 
Ellenborough  makes  the  same  remark,  and  also  points  out 
the  impolitic  tendency  of  this  kind  of  insurance,  as  enabling 
the  master  and  owners,  by  a  fraudulent  and  secret  under- 
standing, to  throw  upon  the  underwriters  the  failure  of  an 
illegal  adventure,  of  which  the  benefit,  if  successful,  would 
have  belonged  solely  to  themselves.  (See  Earle  v.  Rowcroft, 
East's  Reports,  vo\,  viii.  p.  134.)  Upon  this  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  observed,  that  merchants  are  always  desirous  to 
limit  the  number  of  their  risks  as  much  as  possible ;  and  if 
they  are  willing  to  pay  for  their  indemnity  from  the  fraudu- 
lent acts  of  their  own  ser^'ants,  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
unreasonable  in  such  a  contract ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  the  whole  business  of  underwriters  to  insure  against 
risks,  and  it  is  quite  indifferent  to  them  what  the  nature  of 
tbat  risk  is,  provided  they  clearly  understand  the  nature  of 
it,  and  receive  a  proportionate  premium. 

The  legal  meaning  of  the  term  barratry  thus  inserted  in 
policies  of  insurance  has  frequently  become  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  courts  of  justice.  Its  original  and  verbal  signifi- 
cation is  framed  in  the  most  general  sense,  and  is  defined 
in  Dufresne's  Glossary  as  *  fraus,  dolus,  qui  fit  in  contracli- 
bus  et  venditionibus,*  without  being  limited  to  marine  con- 
tracts, or  to  any  particular  class  of  contracting  parties.  In 
English  law,  however,  it  is  certainly  understood  only  in  the 
limited  sense  mentioned  in  the  commencement  of  this 
article  It  means  every  species  of  fraud  or  knavery  in  the 
master  or  mariners  of  the  ship  by  which  the  freighters  or 
owners  are  injured.  Barratry  may  therefore  be  committed 
either  by  a  wilful  deviation  tending  to  defraud  the  owner, 
by  smuggling,  by  running  away  with  the  ship,  by  sinking 
or  deserting  her,  or  by  delaying  the  voyage  by  any  means, 
or  for  any  length  of  time,  with  a  fraudulent  intent.  It  fol- 
lows, that  in  all  cases  where  the  underwriter  has  insured 
against  barratry,  the  assured  will  be  entitled  to  recover  the 
amount  of  a  loss  which  he  may  have  sustained  in  conse- 
quence of  any  of  the  acts  above  enumerated.  There  must, 
however,  be  always  a  fraud  or  breach  of  trust  in  order  to 
constitute  barratry ;  and  therefore  a  mere  deviation  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ignorance  of  the  master  will  not  amount  to 
barratry,  though  it  would  avoid  the  policy  as  being  a  varia- 
tion from  the  voyage  insured.  It  must  also  be  an  act  done 
tending  to  defraud  the  owner;  and  therefore  where  the 
owner  consents  to  the  acts  done  by  the  master,  though  they 
may  amount  to  a  gross  fraud  upon  the  underwriter,  ^hey 
will  not  constitute  the  technical  offence  of  barratry ;  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  where  the  master  of  a  ship  is  also  the 
owner,  there  can  be  no  barrati*y  committed  by  bim,  because 
he  cannot  defraud  himself.  For  more  particulars  on  this 
subject  see  Selwyn's  Nisi  Prius,  tit.  *  Insurance ;'  and  Park 
on  Insurance. 

B  ARRAUX,  a  small  fortress  of  the  department  of  IsSre, 
in  France,  on  the  frontier  towards  Savoy.  It  is  a  place  of 
considerable  strength,  and  was  erected  in  the  year  1597,  by 
order  of  Charles  Emanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy.  Tlie  Duke 
seems  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  vanity  of  erecting  a 
fort  in  the  territories  of  the  iCing  of  France.  The  Constable 
Lesdig^ieres,  who  commanded  the  French  army  close  at 
hand,  allowed  the  work  to  proceed  without  interruption,  in 
spite  of  the  pressing  entreaties  of  those  under  his  command. 
The  incident  was  talked  of  at  court,  and  the  inaction  of  the 
Constable  furnished  his  enemies  with  the  opportunity  of 
calumniating  him.  The  king  himself,  Henry  IV.,  blamed 
him ;  but  LesdiguiSres  desired  him  not  to  be  uneasy ;  repre- 
sented to  him  that  a  fort  was  requisite  in  this  part  of  his 
dominions,  and  that  if  the  Duke  of  Savoy  did  not  build  one, 
his  Majesty  must;  he  assured  him  that,  when  it  was  finished, 
he  would  take  it  without  cannon,  without  laying  siege,  and 
without  the  cost  of  a  crown.  He  kept  his  promise ;  for  tho 
fort  was  carried  by  moonlight,  on  the  13th  of  March,  1598. 
The  fort  remained  in  the  hands  ef  the  French  by  the  treaty 
of  Vervins,  concluded  in  the  same  year. 

It  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Is^re,  not  far  from  the 
Savoyard  fortress  of  ^MontmeiUan,  to  which  it  serves  as  a 


check.  The  population  was  given  hi  the  Didionnaire  l/m- 
versel  de  la  France  (Paris,  1804)  at  1312.  The  fort  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  valley  of  Gresivaudan,  in  which  it 
stands.  In  front  of  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  cbiteau,  once  be- 
longing to  the  Chevalier  Bayard. 

Barraux  is  about  374  miles  S.E.  from  Paris;  and  about 
22  miles  N.E.  of  Grenoble.    45°  27'  N.  lat.,  5*  56'  E.  lonij. 

B ARR'EGE,  B AR'EGES,  OR  BAREDGES,  a  village 
celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters,  situated  in  the  valley  of 
Bastan,  in  the  department  of  Hautes  Pyr^n^s  (HiKh  Py- 
renees), in  France,  491  miles  from  Paris,  throa(;h  Orleans, 
Limoges,  Perigueux,  Agen,  Auch,  Tarbes  and  Argellez; 
or  560  miles  through  Limoges,  Cahors,  Montauban,  Tou- 
louse, and  Auch ;  42*  53'  N.  lat.,  0'*4'E.  long. 

The  village  stands  amidst  steep  mountains,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  4259  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  bank  ot 
a  torrent  which  runs  into  the  Gave-de-Pau.  (Millin,  Voyage 
dans  les  Dep.  du  Midi  de  la  Prance,)  It  consists  of  one  street, 
long  and  narrow,  formed  upon  the  slope  of  a  mountain,  and 
has  little  to  recommend  it  in  point  of  situation.    The  dark 
impending  rocks  seem  continually  to  threaten  the  place  with 
destruction  ;  and  the  ear  is  wearied  by  the  constant  roarinv 
of  the  torrent,  which  carries  along  with  it  huge  blocks  of 
stone.    Yet  the  celebrity  of  the  waters  attracts  a  crowd 
of  bathers,  or  of  those  who  drink  the  waters.    Their  re- 
putation rose  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  visited  Bar- 
rege,  in  order  to  take  them.    Tbe  place  contains  only  about 
eighty  or  a  hundred  habitations,  so  slightly  nut  to«;ether  ai 
scarcely  to  merit  the  name  of  houses.    The  aread  of  having 
them  destroyed  £y  the  overflowing  of  the  torrent  (especially 
arhen  it  is  swelled  by  the  melting  of  the  snows)  pre\'enu 
their  being  built  in  a  more  substantial  manner.    The  row 
on  one  side  of  the  street  overhangs  the  river,  the  other  row 
leans  against  the  side  of  the  mountain.    Towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  village,  in  the  part  most  exposed  to  the  inunda- 
tions, the  houses  are  built  only  of  boards,  and  are  taken 
down  at  the  close  of  the  bathing  season.    Not  far  from  tbis 
range  of  temporary  dwellings,  beneath  a  flagged  terrace,  or 
court  which  is  inclosed  by  a  wall  breast  high,  is  a  bath, 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  for  the  poor  and  one  for  the 
soldiers.    There  is  a  barrack,  erected  by  Louis  XV.,  for  tbe 
wounded  soldiers,  but  it  is  insufficient,  containing  only  sixty 
beds.    There  are  four  baths  (or  five,  according  to  others) 
varying  in  their  temperature ;  that  which  is  divided  into  the 
two  compartments  just  mentioned  is  the  hottest^its  tempe- 
rature is  stated  by  M.  Millin  to  be  SQ"*  of  Reaumur,  or  nearly 
120^  of  Fahrenheit ;  but  in  Malte-Brun  the  hottest  spring 
is  given  at  50"  of  Reaumur,  or  nearly  145  of  Fahrenheit. 
The  waters  are  sulphureous  and  sudorific :  they  are  consi- 
dered efficacious  in  healing  wounds.     There  is  a  chapel  at 
Barrage;  and  the  neighbourhood  presents  some  pleasant 
walks. 

The  population  of  this  little  place  is  given  in  the  Didiffn- 
noire  Universel  de  la  France  (Paris,  1804),  at  670.  We 
have  no  authority  later  than  this.  About  six  hundred  per- 
sons are  said  to  visit  the  place  every  year. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Barrdge  is  a  quarry  of  white 
marble,  with  greenish  veins. 

The  name  Barrage,  in  Celtic,  is  said  to  signify  a  retired 
place,  and  well  corresponds  to  the  situation  of  the  village. 
(Millin,  Voyage,  &c.) 

BARREL.  Ducange  states  the  word  baril  to  be  British. 
It  is  found  in  some  shape,  in  several  European  laDgua^e^, 
as  a  large  vessel  for  holding  liquors.  In  tne  old  £ngli»ii 
measures  it  was  used  to  denote 

31^  old  gallons  of  wine, 
32        „        „       ale, 
36        ,»        „       beer. 

But  the  ale  and  beer  barrels  were  equalized  for  every  part 
of  England  except  London  by  a  statute  of  the  1st  onVil- 
liam  and  Mary,  and  thirty-four  gallons  were  made  the  barrel 
of  beer  or  ale. 

The  wine  gallon,  by  a  statute  of  Anne,  was  declared  t.i 
be  23)  cubic  inches,  and  the  beer  gallon  (which  did  not 
differ  from  the  ale  gallon)  was  usually  reckoned  as  282  cubic 
inches;  consequently  the  dimensions  of  the  four  baritU 
were  as  follows  :— 

Wine  barrel  31^  7316^ 

Ale  ditto  (London)  32  9024 

Ale  and  beer  ditto  (England)  34  958S 

Beer  ditto  (London)  36  10|i52 
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In  imperial  gallons  of  277'274  cubic  incties,  now  in  use, 
tliese  mea&ures  are  as  follows : — 


Old  Wine  barrel 
tt  Ale  ditto  (London) 
„  Ale  and  beer  ditto  (England) 
„  Beer  ditto  (London) 


lap.  gallona. 
26  i 
3211 
34  « 
3t» 


Many  other  barrels  were  m  use  to  denote  certain  quan- 
tities of  goods  usually  sold  in  barrels ;  thus  the  barrel  of 
salmon  or  eels  was  forty-two  gallons,  that  of  soap  256 
pounds  &c. 

The  measurement  of  the  content  of  a  barrel  may  be  done 
vith  sufficient  exactness  as  follows,  in  which  the  curve  of 
the  staves  is  considered  as  a  parabola : — 

1 .  Measure  the  diameter  of  the  widest  part  (allowing  for 
thickness)  and  that  at  the  ends,  which  call  the  greater  and 
smaller  diameters:  also  measure  the  length  from  end  to 
end. 

2.  To  the  larger  diameter  add  one-fourth  of  the  smaller, 
and  multiply  this  sum  by  itself. 

3.  Multiply  one-fourth  of  the  smaller  diameter  by  itself, 
and  take  the  result  five  times. 

4.  Add  tDgether  the  two  last  results,  multiply  the  sum  by 
the  length  of  the  barrel,  and  that  product  by  *41888.  The 
product  is  the  number  of  cubic  inches  in  the  barrel,  if  the 
tenths  were  measured  in  incites. 

The  word  barrel  means,  in  common  use,  also  any  hollow 
cylinder,  such  as  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  I  jack,  or  a  hand- 
ornn. 
BARREL-DRAIN.  [See  Drain.] 
BARRELIER,  JAMES,  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1606. 
After  beginning  the  study  of  medicine,  and  receiving  the 
degree  <^  licentiate,  when  about  to  receive  the  degree  of 
doctor,  he  abandoned  medicine  for  theology,  and  in  1 635  took 
the  vows  of  the  order  of  Dominicans.  Having  studied  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  he  taught  theology,  but  devoted  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  botany.  In  1 646  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  general  of  the  order  of  Dominicans, 
and  accompanied  him  on  his  visits  to  the  different  convents. 
In  this  way  he  traversed  the  South  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy.  During  these  excursions  he  collected  plants  and 
other  objects  of  natural  historv.  -  He  made  drawings  of 
the  plants,  which  he  caused  to  be  engraved,  with  a  view  to 
their  publication.  Having  had  his  head-quarters  at  Rome 
for  twenty-five  years,  he  returned  to  Paris  in  1672,  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  convent  in  the  Rue  St.  Honors. 
Here  he  laboured  to  perfect  his  work,  till  he  died  of  asthma, 
1 7th  September,  1673. 

He  bequeathed  his  MSS.  to  the  library  of  the  convent, 
but  soon  after  his  death  all  his  collections  were  dispersed,  and 
some  were  burnt.  The  copper-plates  escaped,  and  were 
collected  and  published  by  Antoine  de  Jussieu,  who  sup- 
plied descriptions,  in  the  place  of  those  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed. Tjiis  work,  to  which  was  prefixed  a  life  of  Bar* 
relier,  appeared  in  one  volume,  folio.  R.  P,  Barrelieri 
Plant€g  per  QalUam^  Hispaniam  et  Haliam  ohservai€e, 
icotiibus  €eneis  exhibitfe,  opus  posthumum;  accurante 
Antonio  Jussieu  hoianices  pro/essore,  in  lucem  editum^  et 
ad  receniiorum  normam  digestum,  cui  aceessit  ejusdem  auc 
tons  specimen  de  Insectis^  Paris,  1714.  It  contains  1324 
plates,  of  which  three  are  of  shells,  the  rest  of  plants.  Of 
these  several  are  copies  from  Clusius,  and  earuer  writers, 
and  some  twice  or  thrice  repeated.  Many  were,  however, 
quite  new,  or  very  rare,,  so  that  the  volume  is  still  worth 
referring  to.  Barrelier  composed  a  work,  intended  to  in- 
clude descriptions  of  all  the  plants  then  known.  He  called 
it  Hortus  Mundi,  but  it  was  never  published.  He  also  left 
seven  hundred  figures  of  fungi,  and  three  hundred  of  shells. 
A  ^cnus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  of  Acanthaceee^ 
was  called  in  honour  of  him  BariericL  (See  Haller,  Bib^ 
liotheca  Botanica ;  Bingraphie  Umverselle,) 

BARREN  FLOWERS,  in  botany,  ate  either  those 
which  bear  only  stamens  without  a  pistil,  or  which  have 
neither  stamens  nor  pistil.  Flowers  of  the  former  descrip- 
tion are  very  common  :  those  of  the  latter  kind  are  chiefly 
found  in  grasses  and  sedges,  where  they  often  consist  of 
nothtns;  more  than  a  deformed  scale. 

BARREN  LAND,  in  agriculture,  is  that  in  whtdi  the 
plants  generally  cultivated  do  not  prosper  or  arrive  at  ma- 
turity. This  barrenness  may  arise  from  various  causes. 
The  texture  of  the  soil  may  be  such,  that  the  moisture  es- 
sential to  vegetation  cannot  be  retained,  or  that  the  fibres 


of  the  roots  cannot  penetrate  in  search  of  food.  The  first  is 
the  case  in  loose  siliceous  sands,  the  second  in  rocks  and 
indurated  clays.  It  is  seldom  that  either  of  these  soils 
can  be  rendered  productive,  so  as  to  repay  the  expense 
of  cultivation  unless  under  particular  circumstances.  The 
most  barren  sands  will  become  productive  by  irrigation,  and 
in  that  case  the  labour  applied  to  improve  their  texture,  by 
the  admixture  of  more  tenacious  earth,  may  be  fully  re- 
paid. The  vine  may  be  made  to  grow  in  the  fissures  of  the 
hardest  rocks,  where  the  climate  is  favourable;  and  ter- 
races may  be  formed,  by  which  the  soil  brought  on  may  be 
retained ;  but  in  general  loose  sands  and  rocks  ought  to  be 
left  to  their  natural  state  of  barrenness. 

There  are,  however,  in  all  countries  tracts  of  land  which 
are  barren  and  waste  in  their  present  state,  and  which,  for 
want  of  better  soils  to  employ  and  feed  an  increasing  popu- 
lation, are  well  worth  improving,  and  will  ultimately  repay 
the  labour  bestowed  on  them. 

By  the  third  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Emigration,  in 
1829,  it  appears  that  the  soil  in  the  British  dominions 
may  be  divided  as  follows: — Taking  the  total  surface  of 
England,  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  British  Islands, 
at  77,394,433  acres,  only  46,522,970  acres  were  in  cultiva- 
tion, leaving  30,871,463  acres  uncultivated  or  nearly  so. 
Some  part  of  this,  no  doubt,  consists  of  high  sheep-walks, 
mountains,  bogs,  and  water ;  but  a  large  portion  is  capable 
of  improvement,  by  the  application  of  capital  and  industry 
The  particulars  are  as  below,  and  are  given  in  the  (7om- 
pamon  to  the  Almanac  for  1829. 


UucttltiTatM^ 

Cniavated. 

Capable  of 
IiD[iruTOiimit . 

UDprofltable. 

ToUL 

England. 
Wdes... 

26,632,000 

3,454,000 

3,256,400 

32,342,400 

3,117,000 

530,000 

1,105,000 

4,752,000 

Scotland. 

5,265,000 

5,950,000 

8,523,930 

19,738,930 

Ireland . . 

12,125,280 

4,900,000 

2,416.664 

19,441,944 

British  j 
Islands! 

383,690 

166,000 

569,469 

1,119,159 

Total . . 

46,522,970 

15,000,000 

15,871,463 

77,394,433 

Looking  at  this  table,  it  is  impossible  not  to  ask  whether 
so  very  large  a  proportion  of  the  surface  of  the  British  domi* 
nions  in  Europe  may  not  remain  uncultivated  more  from 
want  of  industry  and  skill,  than  from  insuperable  bar- 
renness. 

We  shril  endeavour  to  give,  as  briefly  as  possible,  an  out* 
line  of  the  various  means  by  which  even  the  poorest  soils 
may  be  rendered  capable  of  adding  something  to  the  general 
stuck  of  food  necessary  for  a  large  and  increasing  popula- 
lation.  The  question  as  to  the  policy  of  cultivating  such 
lands  in  preference  to  importing  supplies  of  foreign  grain, 
is  not  here  considered.  Our  olject  is  to  shew  how  barren 
lands  mav  be  improved,  whenever  such  improvement  may 
be  deemed  expedient 

Some  lands  are  barren  in  consequence  of  noxious  ingre- 
dients in  the  soil,  which  by  their  chemical  action  on  the  food 
of  plants,  or  on  their  minute  fibres,  prevent  their  growth  and 
render  them  sickly  and  abortive.  These  having  been  ascer- 
tained by  careful  analysis,  must  be  deprived  of  uieir  noxious 
qualities  by  chemical  means,  one  of  the  most  obvious  of 
which  is  burning  or  baking.  Nature  has  supplied  a  gene- 
ral and  complete  antidote  to  acid  combinations,  in  lime,  one 
of  the  most  abundant  of  mineral  productions.  There  are 
few  bad  soils  which  lime  will  not  improve.  The  most  com- 
mon substances  found  in  barren  soils  are  different  combina- 
tions of  metals,  principally  iron,  with  sulphur  and  acids 
quick  lime  either  decomposes  all  these,  or  renders  them  in- 
nocuous. Another  substance  is  tannin,  or  the  astringent 
principle,  which  is  of  vegetable  origin,  and  by  preventing 
the  solubility  of  vegetable  fibres,  transforms  them  into  an 
inflammable  substance,  well  known  by  the  name  of  peat 
or  moss.  This',  likewise,  is  readily  corrected  by  the  same 
means,  and  experience  has  proved  that  of  all  substances 
which  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities,  lime  is 
the  most  valuable  as  an  improver  of  bad  soils.  But  the  dif- 
ferent substances  of  which  a  soil  is  composed  may  be  per- 
fectly innocuous  to  vegetation,  and  yet  the  barrenness  may 
not  be  the  less,  if  the  supply  or  circulation  of  moisture  be 
deficient,  or  excessive.  Inis  must  therefore  be  the  first 
consideration,  before  any  improvement  is  attempted ;  and  if 
sufficient  moisture  cannot  be  supplied,  or  superfluous  re- 
moved, all  other  attempts  will  only  be  lost  labour.    In  tro- 
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picol  climates,  iirigstion  is  tho  chief  Murce  of  fertility,  tni 
the  tao»t  expenuve  works  have  been  ooDstructed.  both  in 
tncient  and  modem  times,  to  supply  the  land  with  water 
BE  occasion  requires.  In  northern  and  nioister  climates,  the 
foundation  of  all  improvements  in  the  soil  is  a  proper  outlet 
to  superfluous  water.  These  two  subjects  will  be  treated  ia 
the  arlLclea  Irrigation  and  Dkainino. 

Supposing,  then,  that  the  moisture  has  been  ref^lated, 
and  that  the  land  is  to  be  brought  into  cultivatioD,  the  first 
IbinK  to  be  done  is  ta  remove  obstructions  and  impediments, 
whether  they  be  rocks,  stones,  trees,  or  shrubs,  or  only  the 
heaih  and  coarse  praises  which  generally  cover  waste  lands. 
Rocks  may  be  quarried  or  blown,  and  so  may  stones  too 
large  to  be  removed  whole,  and  the  fragments  will  often  be 
useful  in  building  the  necessary  farm  offices,  or  making 
fences  to  divide  the  land  into  fields  of  convenient  dimen- 
sions, and  especially  to  keep  off  animals  from  destroying 
the  crops.  A  simple  method  of  (retting  rid  of  large  stones 
is  to  dig  a  deep  bole  by  the  side  of  them,  as  near  as  possible, 
and  roll  them  in,  so  that  they  may  be  buried  at  leaist  two 
feet  below  the  surface.  If  they  can  be  removed,  this  may 
bodone  by  means  of  a  common  triangle  with  a  windlass  and 
pulley,  raismg  them  on  a  low  carriage  with  broad  wheels, 
such  as  is  used  for  heavy  timber.  If  the  nature  of  the 
stones  is  lameliated,  and  they  will  split,  wedges  of  soft  iron 
driven  into  holes  made  in  the  direction  of  the  layers  readily 
divide  them  into  flat  pieces  extremely  convenient  for  use. 
A  very  powerful  wedge  for  this  purpose  is  on  iron  cylinder 
cut  tlirough  the  axis  mto  tvo  pieces,  between  which  a  thin 
iron  or  steel  wedge  is  inserted ;  a  hole  is  bored  in  the  atone 
of  a  diameter  equal  (o  that  of  the  cylinder,  and  when  this 
cylinder  and  wedge  are  put  into  it,  the  wedge  is  driven  in 
Willi  repeated  smart  strokes  of  a  hammer.  Several  such 
wedges,  placed  in  aline,  will  split  large  massesof  the  hardest 
granite,  and  next  to  gunpowder,  are  the  most  efficacious  in- 
struments for  that  purpose.  Trees  must  be  grubbed  up  by 
the  i-ooU,  and  it  saves  labour  to  cut  the  rooU  below  the  ground 
while  the  treo  is  standing,  and  draw  the  tree  over  by  means 
of  ropes  fixed  to  the  top;  the  stem  becomes  a  lever,  by  which 
the  roots  are  more  easily  drawn  out.  The  Bern  maohino, 
which  has  been  so  often  described,  was  invented  for  this 

Eurpose ;  it  pushes  the  tree  over,  and  lifts  it  at  the  same  time. 
Fseless  shrubs  are  readily  cut  down,  and  serve  for  fuel ;  their 
roots  are  seldom  diflicuU  to  grub  up ;  a  simple  and  powerful 
instrument  for  ibis  purpose  is  a  very  strong  iron  three- 
pronged  fork,  having  the  prongs  tiven^  inches  long,  and  a 
strong  ashen  handle,  twenty  feet  long,  fixed  firmly  into  it,  to 
the  end  of  which  a  rope  is  fastened ;  this  is  driven  obliquely 
under  the  roots,  and  by  means  of  a  log  as  a  fulcrum  it  forms 
a  lever  when  pulled  down  by  the  ropes. 


There  ore  two  methods  by  which  the  heath  and  grass  of 
the  surfkce  may  be  got  rid  of,  by  mowing  them  close  to  the 
ground,  and  plou^ing  in  the  roots,  or  by  paring  the  surface 
and  burning  it.  Each  mode  has  hod  its  strenuous  advocates, 
and  has  been  alternately  praised  and  reprobated.  A  httle 
consideration  will  soon  settle  this  point  If  the  soil  consists 
of  clay  or  loam  containing  the  yellow  ore  of  iron,  and  if  the 
ashes,  after  the  sods  have  been  burned  in  heaps,  are  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  Ihe  effect  of  burning  the  surface  will  be  gene- 
rally advantageous,  even  where  the  soil  is  already  deficient 
in  vegetable  matter;  for  the  fire  will  do  more  good  in  cor- 
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leeliDg  the  crude  qualities  of  the  scril,  than  tha  small  cjaiD. 
tity  of  vegetable  matter  which  is  dispersed  would  hsv* 
done,  had  it  been  decomposed  in  the  most  favounbte  man- 
ner, end  the  tough  roots  of  the  heath  which  are  redu(«d  is 
ashes  would  have  taken  a  very  long  lime  to  decay,  and 
would  have  been  a  constant  impediment  to  the  plough.  But 
if  the  soil  is  a  sharp  sand,  and  the  ashes  are  white  and  We, 
burning  destroys  the  small  portion  of  clay  end  vegelalile 
matter  in  the  soil,  without  compensating  the  loss  by  uiy 
advantage,  and  in  this  case  burning  the  surface  a  inexpe- 
dient. The  roots  of  the  heath  must  be  grubbed  uji  ly 
spades  and  mattocks,  or  by  means  of  a  strong  plough :  they 
may  then  be  gathered  and  burned,  but  the  grass  muu  W 
ploughed  in,  and  not  toodeep  at  first,  that  it  may  soon  rui;a 
coating  of  hme  ploughed  in  will  accelerate  the  decay  of  iJu 
grass.  This  kind  of  soil  requires  the  addition  of  vegelalle 
and  animal  matter  to  supply  the  bumus  in  which  it  ii  de- 
ficient, and  the  principal  attention  must  be  directed  to  lUi 

When  the  aurfhee  is  very  uneven,  so  as  to  fimn  hillocks 
and  hollows,  in  which  the  water  is  apt  to  stagnate,  leiellicg 
is  a  necessary  process.  The  most  eSectual  way  of  doin; 
this  is  by  the  wheelbarrow  and  shovel,  provided  the  i\s- 
tance  to  which  tha  earth  ia  to  be  wbeelea  does  not  eiccd 
a  hundred  yards.    The  surface  should  be  first  pared  off,  ami 

iiut  in  heaps  or  rows,  to  be  replaced  when  the  operation  ti 
evelling  has  been  performed,  in  order  that  the  best  eanli. 
impregnated  more  or  less  with  vegetable  matter,  may  not 
be  buried  under  tha  poorer  subsoil.  If  the  soil  is  loose  and 
sandy,  it  may  be  very  expeditiously  levelled  by  an  instru- 
ment in  use  in  Flanders,  which  they  call  a  molMxal.   It 


is  a  large  wooden  shovel,  shod  with  iron,  having  a  Ion; 
handle  1  about  the  middle  of  this  shovel,  which  isconiuii 
at  the  botbim,  are  two  hooks,  one  on  each  side,  to  «liich 
chains  are  fixed,  which  unite  at  the  bar  to  which  the  Iracn 
of  a  horso  or  horses  are  to  he  attached  :  a  rope  fixed  to  the 
end  of  the  handle  completes  the  instrument.  A  man  arcui- 
tomed  to  the  use  of  it  raises  the  handle,  and  tlic  sliovfl 
enters  the  ground,  and  is  filled  by  the  horse  goiijg  on.  i!y 
depressing  the  handle,  the  load  is  made  to  slide  on  ibe 
rounded  bottom  of  the  shovel,  till  it  arrives  at  the  place  vbcre 
it  is  to  be  deposited.  By  letting  the  handle  go,  relaiumg 
the  rope,  the  whole  is  upset  instantly,  turning  over  on  tbc 
edge ;  the  handle  strikes  on  the  bar,  and  the  load  is  left 
behind  in  a  heap,  py  puUing  the  rope,  the  whole  inslni- 
ment  resumes  its  original  position,  and  is  brought  back  to  Ibo 
place  from  which  tl^  earth  is  to  be  taken  again,  without  auy 
loss  of  time,  or  the  slightest  stoppage  of  the  horses.  About 
five  cwts.  of  loose  earth  may  be  thus  moved  at  each  time- 
By  means  of  this  machine  the  small  fields  in  Flanden  art 
raised  about  two  feet  or  more  in  the  centre,  anil  the  ground 
laid  convex,  sloping  in  every  direction  to  let  the  water  run 
off.  Thus  also  the  soil  of  tbe  headlands,  which  accumuUiei' 
by  the  repeated  turnings  of  the  plough  in  our  fleld^  ii:i;l>t 
be  carried  back  to  the  middle,  or  spread  evenly  ovet  Ui« 
ground.  A  patent  has  been  lately  obtained  in  France  for  an 
improved  instrument  of  this  kind,  which  has  two  large  wbrelt 
for  such  grounds  as  will  not  readily  allow  the  molkbarifo 
slide  over  iL  It  is  more  complicated,  but  as  it  may  alTord 
useful  suggestions,  and  be  improved  and  simplified.  >e  gi<° 
a  drawing  and  description  of  it. 

A  is  the  box  or  shovel  to  contain  the  earth,  the  boUoin  o> 
which  opens  to  release  the  load ;  B  B  two  handles  I  C  ropa 
to  keep  the  box  steady;  d  a  windlass,  with  t  »  istcbi-J 
wheel  to  raise  the  box  when  fiill ;  X  is  tb«  axle  on  ^^"° 
the  second  wheel  runs,  which  has  been  Ulun  off  lo  fii"* 
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th«  cODstruction  of  the  inEtrumenl.  It  is  not  yet  brought 
into  general  use,  but  the  Bxperiments  made  with  it  are  said 
to  hate  been  quite  satisractory. 

The  !and  being  now  inclosed,  fencod,  and  drained 
«b«re  requiiite,  obataclea  to  the  plough  removed,  and 
in  1  tolprahlj  level  Htate,  It  remains  onlf  to  consider 
huw  it  ULif  be  most  advantageously  cultiTated,  so  as 
in  the  end  to  reoaj  the  first  and  great  outlay.  Some 
lands  vhich  have  lam  waste  for  ages  for  want  of  a  proper 

Siirit  of  enterprise,  are  fitund  to  consist  of  a  tolerable 
epih  of  moderately  fertile  earth.  These  must  be  treated 
like  a  garden  newly  formed,  and  trenched  as  deep  as  pos- 
lible;  mere  exposure  to  the  air  and  frost  will  often  make 
them  highly  productive,  and  in  this  case  the  only  caution 
necessary  ig  not  to  exhaust  them  at  first ;  on  the  contrary, 
their  fertility  ilhould  be  increased  by  such  crops  and  manuring 
u  will  always  restore  more  humus  than  has  been  consumed 
by  ve^tatioo.  It  is  too  common  an  error  with  those  who 
hsve  made  a  great  outlay,  to  be  impatient,  and  expert  too 
rapids  replar.ement  of  the  capital  laid  out.  This  makes 
ihem  sow  white  crops  in  preference  to  roots  and  legumes ; 
and  as  fresh  earth  is  generally  very  productive,  eapccially 
in  straw,  they  imagine  the  land  to  be  of  a  belter  quality 
than  it  really  is,  and  soon  exhaust  it,  by  whirh  they  lose 
infinitely  more  in  the  end  than  if  they  b^an  with  roots  and 
green  crops,  and  raised  a  quantilv  of  manure  by  the  slock 
M  on  them.  Lime  excites  new  land  wonderfblly,  and  no 
manure  is  inoK  active,  provided  there  be  vcgetablo  matter 
in  the  soil  or  added  at  the  same  time.  The  lime  renders 
the  natural  humus  soluble  and  active,  and,  if  put  on  inju- 
diciously, will  soon  leave  none  for  future  crops.  Bone-dust 
will  raise  a  better  crop  of  turnips  than  lime  alone  ;  but  bone- 
dust,  or,  what  is  better,  coarsely -bruised  bones,  are  chiefly 
of  use  in  raising  the  first  crop  of  turnips.  They  ahould 
therefore  be  used  sparingly,  unless  Ihey  can  be  obtained 
very  cheap,  and  only  on  light  loams  er  sands.  Mixed  with 
ashes  in  a  heap,  and  allowed  to  heat,  they  became  much 
more  efficacious. 

But  after  all  the  expense  of  clearing  the  land  and  pre- 
paring it  for  cultivation,  it  may  yet  be  of  such  a  qualiU  as 
■o  dishearten  the  improver.  We  shall  take  an  example  from 
two  kinds  of  soil  very  common  in  all  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe.  The  one  is  genarallj'  called  sandy  heath  soil,  the 
other  is  neat  or  moor,  both  quite  unproductive  till  they  are 
improvea  ;  and  yet  vast  tracts  of  both  have  been  brought 
into  cultivation,  and  are  covered  with  a  rich  harvest,  in  spite 
of  their  natural  barrenness.  Sir  Humphry  Davjr  declared, 
on  analysia,  that  the  soil  of  Bagshot  Heath,  in  its  natural 
State,  was  the  most  barren  soil  in  England ;  yet  great  por- 
tions of  this  barren  soil  are  now  covered  with  thriving  plant- 
ations, lotersperHed  with  ereen  fields.  The  methods  used 
to  hrin^  this  land  into  cidtivatian  will  serve  as  an  example 
for  all  similar  soils.  The  surface  soil  of  the  heath  eonsists  of 
sand,  graval,  and  light  loam,  strongly  impregnated  with  a 
yellow  carhonate  and  sulphate  of  iron ;  the  subsoil  is  gene- 
rally m  ftifiet  lotjn.  The  inter  which  pereolata*  the  upper 
•tratumdhwdves  a  portion  of  the  iron  w  roeani  of  the  car- 
boak  Msid,  andthii  inn,  mixtd  with  Mita,ii  slowly  deposited 
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in  a  thin  layer  on  the  impervious  subsoil,  where  it  takes  a 
hard  crystallized  form,  called  the  iron  pan,  absolutely  im- 
pervious to  moisture ;  and  until  this  pan  be  broken,  no  cul- 
tivation can  take  place.  Trenching  is,  therefore,  absolutely 
necessary  wherever  this  pan  exists  at  a  small  depth  under 
the  surface.  A  part  uf  the  subsoil  being  brought  to  the 
surface  greatly  improves  the  texture  of  tlio  sand,  and  then 
the  salts  of  Iron  must  be  decomposed  and  the  arid  neutral- 
chalk.  Manure  is  now  the  principal  object, 
it  be  obtained  from  neighbouring  townii,  or 
old  cultivated  lands  near  at  hand,  the  progress  will  ho 
very  slow.  Planting  trees,  especially  the  fir  and  the  larch, 
is  then  the  only  resource ;  hut  where  manure  and  calcareous 
earth,  either  in  the  form  of  chalk,  marl,  or  lime,  can  be  ob- 
tained, the  land  may  be  cultivated  and  improved  in  the 
following  manner.  Lay  on  a  good  coaling  of  chalk  or  marl 
before  winter,  and  plough  it  in  with  a  shallow  furrow. 
In  spring,  plough  again  deeper,  mixing  the  calcareous  earth 
as  much  as  possible  with  the  soil  by  frequent  harrowings : 
all  the  dung  that  can  have  been  collected  must  be  laid  on 
and  ploughed  in  by  the  end  of  May.  In  June,  drill  turnip- 
seed  with  bone-dust,  if  possible,  in  rows  not  too  distant; 
say  twelve  inches,  if  (he  soil  is  very  poor,  but  wider 
in  proportion  as  it  is  of  better  quality.  Thu>i',  as  soon  as 
they  are  in  the  rough  loaf,  must  be  carefully  boed  till  they 
nearly  cover  the  groimd.  They  must  be  fed  off  by  sheep  in 
the  following  winter  and  spring :  the  dung  of  the  sheep 
must  be  ploughed  in  with  a  shallow  furrow  as.  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  sheep  are  removed.  The  quality  of  the  flnjt 
crop  will  decide  whether  a  crop  of  corn  may  be  ventured  on 
in  the  second  year,  in  which  ease  tartarian  oals  are  found 
the  best  suited  to  such  land:  but,  if  the  turnips  were  not  a 
very  good  crop,  a  second  crop  of  Ibe  same,  or  of  cola,  for  the 
sake  of  variety,  to  be  again  fed  off,  will  be  much  better  hus- 
bandry ;  and  until  the  soil  shows  an  evident  improvement 
in  colour  and  texture,  the  most  that  can  be  Expected  is  a 
crop  of  turnips  and  oats  allemately.  As  soon  as  the  ground 
has,  by  frequent  tillage  and  manuring,  become  of  a  uniform 
and  somewhat  mellow  texture,  the  first  opportunity  must 
be  taken  to  lay  it  down  with  white  clover  aod  perennial 
grasses,  and  let  it  remain  in  pasture  two  or  three  years  with- 
out mowing.  When  it  ii  next  broken  up,  it  may  be  treated 
as  the  old  cultivated  lands  of  a  similar  quality  usually  are. 

If  a  well-cultivated  tana  is  near,  and  a  sufficient  supply 
of  manure  can  be  raised  upon  it,  by  converting  a  portion  of 
it  into  artificial  meadows,  or  keeping  it  under  green  crops,  so 
that  an  increased  quantity  of  stock  may  be  mainloined,  ibo 
land  to  be  improved  may  be  soon  brought  into  a  productive 
state,  without  robbing  ihe  old  lend  to  make  the  new,  as  is 
too  often  done.  Nothing  has  so  rapid  an  eflect  in  temoving 
sterihty  as  the  free  use  of  the  urine  of  cattle,  and  the 
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only  bo  obtained  by  keeping 
cattle  stalled  and  fed  with  provender  brousht  to  them. 
This  is  the  great  secret  of  the  fertility  of  the  once  poor, 
barren  heaths  of  Flanders.  In  different  situatiooi  it  may 
not  be  practicable  to  procure  sufficient  manum,  at  least 
at  first,  and  the  progress  will  be  much  (lower.  In  thia 
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case  the  seeds  of  rye,  tares,  beans,  buck-wheat,  and  otheY 
succulent  plants,  must  be  sown,  and  the  crop  ploughed  in 
when  in  blossom  :  potatoes  and  other  roots  may  be  raised, 
to  be  consumed  by  cattle  and  swine,  in  sheds  built  for  the 
purpose  near  at  hand,  and  every  means  that  ingenuity  can 
devise  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  make  as  much  manure 
as  possible.  This  is  not  to  be  applied  to  the  knd  at  once,  but 
mixed  up  in  heaps  with  sods  and  parings  of  the  surface, 
with  the  ashes  of  roots  burned,  and  with  Ume,  and  when 
thoroughly  incorporated  by  frequent  turning,  mixing,  and 
repeated  watering  with  liquid  manure,  a  goml  coat  should 
be  put  on  the  land  at  once,  as  far  as  it  will  go :  for  one 
acre  brought  into  a  tolerably  fertile  state  will  repay  the  cost 
better  than  many  imperfectly  improved ;  and  by  proceeding 
gradually  in  this  way,  more  land  will  be  brought  into  a  state 
fit  for  cultivation  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  and  at  less 
expense,  than  could  have  been  done  by  beginning  with 
too  much  at  first. 

When  an  attempt  is  made  to  bring  a  large  extent  of  very 
poor  sandy  soil  into  cultivation  at  once,  as  may  be  the  case 
where  labour  is  cheap,  it  would  be  impossible  to  procure  the 
requisite  quantity  of  manure  to  insure  any  return  for  the 
outlay.  In  that  case  there  is  a  simple  remedy,  which, 
in  the  end,  is  very  advantageous ;  it  is  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
broom  and  furze,  which  will  readily  come  up,  and,  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years,  not  only  be  of  some  value  to 
cut  for  fuel  for  bakers,  but  in  the  meantime  have  greatly 
improved  the  nature  of  the  soil,  especiallv  that  which  has 
been  trenched,  by  the  quantity  of  vegetable  substance  con- 
tained in  the  roots  and  their  fibres,  and  also  in  the  leaves  and 
tender  stems  which  have  decayed  and  dropped  during  the 
three  years  that  the  land  has  been  covered  with  these  plants. 
This,  at  all  events,  will  more  than  repay  the  interest  of  the 
money  expended  in  trenching,  and  the  future  improvement 
will  go  on  much  more  rapidly  than  if  the  ground  had  been 
treatjed  as  is  recommended  above  when  first  broken  up. 
This  practice  also  is  taken  from  our  sagacious  and  indus- 
trious neighbours  the  Flemish. 

What  has  been  said  of  a  poor  heath,  or  sandy  loam,  is 
applicable  to  every  kind  of  unproductive  soil,  difibrence  of 
composition  and  texture  being  kept  in  view.  Poor,  wet, 
stilf  lands  must  be  divided  by  deep  ditches,  ploughed  in 
high  ridges,  and  be  as  much  as  possible  exposed  to  the 
wind  and  frost:  instead  of  turnips,  grasses  must  be  sown, 
such  as  suit  the  soil.  Paring  and  burning  the  surface  are 
here  generally  useful  in  the  first  instance,  and  may  some- 
times be  repeated  with  advantage.  Such  soils,  in  the  end, 
are  best  calculated  for  permanent  meadows ;  but  it  is  essen- 
tial to  get  them  into  a  sound  and  fertile  state  by  tillage  and 
manuring,  and  by  clearing  them  of  all  the  roots  and  seeds 
of  weeds  before  they  be  laid  down  with  grass-seeds,  which 
must  therefore  be  done  with  a  first  crop  aner  a  clean  fallow, 
or,  which  is  still  better,  without  any  crop  of  corn  at  all,  and 
kept  fi-ee  from  coarser  grasses  by  hand- weeding.  Inocu- 
lating  grass  is  by  far  the  readiest  way  of  producing  a 
permanent  sward.    [See  Grass  and  Inoculation.] 

There  is  another  kind  of  barren  soil,  which  extends  over 
large  tracts  in  northern  climates,  well  known  by  the  name 
of  peat,  or  moor.  This  being  chiefly  composed  of  vegetable 
matter,  is  too  loose  in  its  texture  for  any  vigorous  vegetation. 
But,  besides,  it  is  of  an  insoluble,  astringent  nature,  highly 
unfit  for  the  increase  and  nourishment  of  plants.  Moors  being 
generally  situated  in  valleys  between  mountains,  draining  off 
the  superfluous  water  is  the  first  and  indispensable  operation 
before  any  improvement  of  them  can  be  thought  of.  The 
next  thing  is  to  compress  the  soft  soil  into  a  more  solid 
state  ;  and  for  this  purpose  any  kind  of  earth  or  gravel  is 
useful  by  its  mere  mechanical  pressure.  The  surface  may 
be  burned  in  sods,  and  the  ashes  will  greatly  improve  the 
remainder.  Lime,  chalk,  marl,  or  shells,  are  the  specific 
correctors  of  the  quality  and  texture.  By  the  help  of  these, 
the  soft  masS)  which  can  only  be  stirred  with  a  spade  by 
men  standing  on  boards*  is  made  to  produce  abundant  crops 
of  potatoes  and  oats ;  and,  gradually  condensing,  a  more 
compact  soil  is  formed,  which  soon  bears  the  tread  of  men 
and  even  cattle;  and  then,  properly  speaking,  the  culti- 
vation may  be  said  to  begin.  The  great  object  is  to  prevent 
the  absorption  of  too  much  moisture  by  the  still  unconso- 
lidated mass,  which  is  effected  by  cutting  numerous  and 
deep  ditches  in  every  direction,  with  proper  outlets  kept 
carefully  open ;  at  the  same  time  guarding  against  the  opposite 
extreme  of  drying  this  spongy  substance  too  much,  if  it  is 
dry  at  top.  and  moist  but  not  boggy  a  foot  below  the  surface, 


it  will  be  in  the  best  state  to  improve  and  consolidate.  It  is 
surprising  how  soon  a  peat  moss,  of  little  more  solidity  than 
a  bog,  can  be  rendered  perfectly  firm,  and  bear  even  Wded 
waggons  on  its  surface.  It  often  happens,  where  there  it  a 
command  of  good  water  which  can  be  brought  above  the 
level  of  the  old  peat  moss,  that  it  mav  be  converted  into  a 
most  productive  water-meadow.  All  that  is  required  is, 
that  the  upper  soil,  artificially  produced,  be  not  broken 
through,  and  that  the  bottom  be  well  drained. 

We  have  only  given  brief  hints  and  outlines  to  those  wLo 
may  be  inclined  to  render  lands  productive  which  have 
hitherto  been  barren.    The  certain  cost  and  probable  iin- 

Srovement  must  be  well  calculated  and  compared  to  avoid 
isappointment  and  loss.  As  these  depend  on  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  each  casct  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
general  idea  of  them.  But,  by  beginning  on  a  small  and 
experimental  scale  at  first,  and  proceeding  cautiously,  new 
modes  of  lessening  the  expense  of  many  of  the  operations 
will  be  suggested,  errors  will  be  avoided,  and  some  certain 
practical  ground  of  calculation  will  be  obtained. 

That  there  is  a  groat  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  no  one  can 
doubt,  who  sees  at  what  expense  favourite  barren  spots  are 
improved ;  and  a  scanty  harvest  on  land  created,  as  it  were, 
by  art,  pleases  the  proprietor  more  than  the  most  abundant 
which  his 'Richest  lands  can  produce. 

Many  a  fortune,  no  doubt,  has  been  impaired  by  rasb 
speculations  and  too  sanguine  hopes ;  but,  without  thi&  spirit 
of  improvement,  few  soils,  except  the  very  richest,  would  ever 
have  been  cultivated,  until  the  w^ants  of  a  population  greater 
than  the  richest  lands  could  feed  had  forced  the  cultivation 
of  those  of  inferior  quality.  It  is  in  the  tillage  of  ver)*  poor 
soils,  chiefly,  that  those  improvements  in  the  utensils  and 
operations  of  husbandry  have  been  suggested  and  invented, 
without  which  a  great  portion  of  the  soil  of  the  British  do- 
minions, and  of  a  considerable  part  of  Europe,  could  never 
be  cultivated  to  any  advantage,  much  less  afford  rent  to  a 
proprietor,  or  contributions  to  the  expenses  of  the  nation. 

The  unproductive  state  of  waste  lands  in  many  populoiu 
countries  has  suggested  the  emplovnaent  of  the  poor  and 
friendless  on  their  improvement,  ana  it  has  been  thought  t 
more  enlightened  charity  to  expend  the  money,  which  would 
otherwise  be  given  in  simple  temporxuy  relief,  in  such  % 
manner  as  to  make  the  labour  of  paupers  avaUable  to  their 
future  comfort  and  independence.  In  some  places  portions 
of  land  have  been  given  absolutely,  or  at  a  nominal  rent, 
to  paupers,  in  order  Uiat  they  might  cultivate  and  gradually 
improve  them;  and  where  the  boU  is  naturally  good,  and 
requires  only  to  be  worked  and  tilled,  the  plan  has  been  at- 
tended with  great  success.  But  where  a  barren  waste  can 
only  be  improved  by  artificial  manures  and  expensive  onera- 
tions,  it  is  folly  to  expect  this  to  bo  done  by  labour  alone, 
without  considerable  capital;  and  neither  the  judicious 
managera  of  public  fUnds,  nor  prudent  speculators  on  their 
own  account,  will  venture  to  lay  out  much  capital  on  the 
chance  and  with  the  hope  that  a  naturally  indolent  and  idle 
class  of  men  shall  ms^e  it  productive  either  to  themselves 
or  those  who  have  advanced  the  funds. 

The  establishment  of  a  pauper  colony  at  Frederiksoord, 
in  the  province  of  Drenthe  in  Holland,  noticed  by  Mr.  Jacobs, 
and  of  which  a  short  account  may  be  found  in  tbe  Com^ 
panion  to  the  Almanac /or  1829,  seems  to  contradict  this 
opinion ;  but  until  we  shall  have  a  little  longer  experienoe 
of  the  working  of  the  plan,  we  cannot  consider  this  experi- 
ment as  decisive.  The  colony  must  necessarily  increase  the 
population,  which  is  already  redundant,  and  may,  in  tbe 
end,  produce  a  seminary  of  paupers.* 

A  portion  of  good  land,  let  at  a  fair  rent  to  a  poor  family. 
with  a  little  pecuniary  assistanoe  at  first,  in  the  purchase  of  a 
cow  or  pigs,  and  provisions,  until  the  land  produces  food  for 
the  family,  to  be  repaid  by  instalments,  will  occasion  much 
less  expense,  and  will  in  general  be  attended  with  less  loss 
and  fewer  casualties  than  the  improvement  of  poor  sands  and 
heaths,  however  judicious  may  be  the  management;  and 
the  ground  converted  into  a  gairden  will  increase  much  more 
rapidly  in  value,  than  an  equal  quantity,  originally  worth 
nothing,  can  ever  be  made  worth  by  three  times  the  labour 
bestowed.  Let  the  rich  then  be  the  improvers  of  wastes, 
and  the  poor  lay  out  their  surplus  labour  on  more  grateful 
soils. 

*  Since  wntia|f  the  above  obfeimtioni,  wc  iiadenlaad  thai  the  Bcl«i«« 
(tOTernment  hat  given  up  the  plan  of  pauper  ooloatcs.  of  wlikli  U>ef»  «^^ 
MToral  In  llelgiam.  not  having  found  tkeoi  to  answer  the  •anfuta*  fXpMia 
OoDs  of  ilioM  who  Artt  propoMd  their  eftaUuhaeati  TteM  in  Htilm  uv 
ttot  thriving. 
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It  is  near  increasing  manufactures,  where  land  acquires 
a  greater  value,  that  barren  land  is  soon  converted  into  fer- 
tile fields.  It  is  there,  also,  that  the  improvement  of  waste 
lands  is  most  profitable,  and  the  neighbourhoods  of  Aber- 
deen, Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Sheffield,  among  many 
others,  furnish  examples  of  the  greatest  industry  and  per- 
severance in  overcoming  the  natural  barrenness  of  the  soil. 
Even  Chat  Moss,  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  which 
was  lately  nothing  but  a  quaking  bodv  of  peat  to  a  great 
depth,  is  beginning  to  be  covered  witn  green  fields  and 
farm  btiildings,  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the 
]\Ianchester  and  Liverpool  railway.  To  those  engaged  in 
these  improvements  this  article  may  not  be  altogether  unin- 
teresting. We  refer  for  further  in&rmation  to  the  commu- 
nications, surveys,  and  reports  made  to  the  Board  of  A^<- 
culture,  and  to  various  articles  in  the  Farmer*  Magazine, 
and  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  by  A,  Young. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  poor  wastes,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  secure  the  right  to  tithes,  when  the  land 
should  have  been  fully  improved,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  (2  and  3  Edw.YI.  c.  13), 
by  which  barren  and  heath  land  brought  into  cultivation, 
and  converted  into  arable  land  or  meadow,  shall  pay  tithe 
of  corn  and  hay  after  seven  years  from  the  first  cultivation, 
which  seems  to  release  such  lands  from  all  claims  for  tithes 
during  that  period,  other  than  had  been  paid  before  in  its 
waste  state :  viz.,  that  of  wool,  lamb,  and  the  milk  or  young 
of  cattle  depastured  on  it.  But  by  the  interpretation  given 
to  the  words  of  the  statute  in  several  important  decisions, 
it  is  only  the  very  poorest  soils,  which  will  produce  nothing 
without  extraordinary  manuring,  and  which  are  suapte  na^ 
tura  steriles,  which  have  enjoyed  this  exemption ;  but  wood- 
land grubbed  up,  commons  inclosed,  fens  drained,  and  lands 
recovered  from  the  sea  by  embankments,  at  a  great  expense, 
unless  protected  by  an  especial  act  of  parliament  obtained 
for  the  purpose,  are  subject  to  a  payment  of  one-tenth  of  the 
produce,  or  an  equivalent  compositioui  from  the  first  year 
that  any  crop  is  produced  upon  them. 

BARRI,  GIRALDUS  DE,  or  SYLVESTER  GI- 
RALDUS,  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Giral* 
nus  Cahbrbnsis,  was  descended  from  an  illustrious  lineage. 
He  was  the  fourth  son  of  William  de  Barri,  by  Angbaratb, 
daughter  of  Nesta,  daughter  of  Rhys  an  Theodor,  Prince 
of  South  Wales,  and  was  born  in  or  aoout  1146,  at  the 
castle  of  Manorbeer,  in  Pembrokeshire.  Being  a  younger 
brother,  and  intended  for  the  church,  he  was  sent  to  St. 
David's,  where  his  uncle,  David  Fitzgerald,  at  that  time 
bbhop  of  the  see,  undertook  the  care  of  bis  education. 
Giraldus,  in  the  history  of  his  own  life,  acknowledges  that 
in  early  youth  he  was  too  negligent  and  playful,  but  his 
uncle  and  his  masters  remonstrated  so  sharply  with  him 
that  he  became  diligent,  and  soon  surpassed  his  fellow- 
ttudents.  When  twenty  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the 
University  of  Paris,  where  he  remained  for  three  years,  and 
acquired  great  fame  for  his  skill  in  rhetoric  and  the  belles- 
lettres.  On  his  return  to  England,  about  1 1 72,  he  entered 
into  holy  orders,  and  obtained  preferment  both  in  England 
snd  AVales.  He  now  devoted  his  whole  mind  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  church.  Finding  that  the  Welsh  were 
Very  reluctant  in  paying  tithes  of  wool  and  cheese  (more 
particularly  in  the  districts  of  Pembroke  and  Cardigan),  he 
applied  to  Richard,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  obtained 
the  appointment  of  legate  in  Wales  to  rectify  these  and 
other  abuses.  He  executed  this  commission  with  great 
spirit  and  success.  He  Ukewise  attempted  to  reform  the 
morals  of  the  clergy,  and  was  peculiarly  severe  against  all 
priests  who  had  wives ;  these  he  called  concubines,  and  in- 
sisted upon  their  dismission.  The  old  archdeacon  of  Breck- 
nock, wno  opposed  his  remonstrances  on  this  account,  was 
at  first  suspended,  and  afterwards  deprived,  a  sufficient 
maintenance  only  being  assigned  to  him  fVom  his  fi>rmer 
preferment,  which  was  bestowed  upon  the  officious  legate. 

On  the  death  of  David  Fitzgerald  his  uncle,  the  canons 
of  St.  David*8  met  in  council,  and,  after  along  debate,  elected 
Giraldus  to  be  his  successor ;  but  the  archdeacon  thinking 
the  election  made  too  hastily,  and  not  according  to  the 
usual  forma,  went  on  the  following  morning  to  the  chapter, 
and.  contrary  to  the  (idvice  of  his  friends,  renounced  it. 
His  reason  was  that  the  necessary  application  had  not  been 
previously  made  to  the  king  or  his  justiciary  for  the  royal 
assent.  The  chapter,  however,  persisted  in  their  choice, 
which  so  highly  displeased  King  Henry  II.  that  he  threat- 
toed  to  dispossess  them  of  their  lands  and  revenues*    The 


king  summoned  a  oouneQ,  and  submitted  the  ease  to  the 
consideration  of  Richard,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
his  sufiragan  bishops,  desiring  them  to  recommend  a  fit 
person  to  fill  the  vacant  see.  They  unanimously  recom- 
mended Giraldus  as  a  man  of  learning  and  spirit,  but  the 
king  objected ;  he  considered  that  it  was  not  expedient  to 
elect  too  upright  and  active  a  person  to  the  vacant  see, 
especially  one  whose  relationship  to  Prince  Rhys,  and 
to  almost  all  the  greater  families  of  Wales,  mi^ht  prove 
detrimental  to  bis  crown.  Peter  de  Leia,  a  Cluniac  monk 
of  Wenlock  in  Shropshire,  was,  in  consequence,  chosen 
Bishop  of  St.  David's ;  and  Giraldus  relieved  his  disappoint- 
ment oy  foreign  travel.  He  again  retired  to  the  University 
of  Paris,  tfnd  prosecuted  his  studies  chiefly  in  civil  and  canon 
law,  the  professorship  of  which  last,  in  that  university,  was 
offered  to  him  in  1179.  He  returned  home  in  1180,  and, 
proceeding  to  his  archdeaconry,  found  the  diocese  of  St. 
David's  m  confusion.  Peter  de  Leia  had  quarrelled  with 
the  canons  and  inhabitants,  and  was  driven  from  his  see, 
the  administration  of  which  was  now  committed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  Giraldus.  He  held  it  three 
or  four  years,  when  the  bishop  was  restored. 

About  the  year  1184  Giraldus  was  induced  by  King 
Henry  II.  to  reside  at  court ;  soon  after  which  he  was  sent 
as  a  pacificator  to  Wales.  Having  fulfilled  his  commission 
to  the  king*s  satisfaction,  he  returned  to  court,  was  made 
one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  and  had  promises  of  great  pre- 
ferment, which  were  not  fulfilled,  probably  because  Giraldus 
desired  to  have  it  in  Wales. 

In  11 85  he  was  appointed  preceptor  to  Prince  John,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Ireland  as  secretary  and  privy-councillor ; 
but  the  pnnce  usine  youthful  counsels  instead  of  those  of  the 
old  adventurers  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  affairs 
of  the  country,  returned  after  a  residence  of  some  roontlis» 
leaving  Giraldus  behind,  who  continued  there  to  complete 
and  digest  the* collections  he  was  making  for  his  two  works 
on  the  topography  and  conquest  of  Ireland.  Previous  to 
leaving  that  country  the  prince  offered  Giraldus  the  Irish 
bishoprics  of  Femes  and  Leighlin,  and  on  his  reiVising  each 
of  them  separately,  proposed,  if  he  would  accept  them,  to 
consolidate  the  two ;  but  this  he  also  refused.  Sir  Richard 
Hoare  says  he  likewise  refused  at  this  or  a  subsequent 
period  the  archbishopric  of  Cashel.  In  1 1 87  he  returned  to 
England,  when,  having  finished  his  work  on  the  topography 
of  Ireland,  he  read  its  three  divisions  (distinciiones),  on 
three  separate  days,  before  public  audiences  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  On  the  first  day  he  entertained  all  the 
poor  of  the  town ;  on  the  next  day  the  doctors  and  scholars 
of  fame  and  reputation ;  on  the  third  day  the  scholars  of 
the  lower  rank,  the  soldiers  and  burgesses. 

In  1188  he  accompanied  Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  a  journey  (which  has  been  already  mentioned  in 
the  notice  of  that  prelate)  through  the  rough  and  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Wales,  in  order  to  preach  to  the  people  the 
necessity  of  a  crusade.  The  more  lasting  fruit  of  this  journey 
was  his  work  entitled  Itinerarium  Cambria, 

In  1 169  Giraldus  attended  King  Henry  II.  in  his  expe- 
dition into  France,  and  remained  there  till  after  the  king's 
death,  when  Richard  I.  sent  him  back  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  Wales,  and  even  appointed  him  coadjutor  to  William 
Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  the  regency  of  the  kingdom. 
After  refusing  the  bishoprics  of  Bangor  and  Llandaff,  in 
hopes  to  succeed  to  St.  David* s,  his  favourite  object,  that 
see  became  vacant  in  1199,  when  he  was  unanimously 
elected  to  it  by  the  chapter.  Yet  here  he  was  again  disap- 
pointed by  the  opposition  of  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, upon  the  same  grounds  which  had  been  alleged  on 
former  occasions  by  King  Henry.  He  thus  became  involved 
in  a  contest  which  lasted  five  years,  during  which  he  took 
three  journeys  to  Rome,  and  was  at  last  defeated,  the  pope 
passing  a  definitive  sentence,  and  declaring  his  election  nulL 
Soon  after  this  Giraldus  resigned  his  archdeaconry  in 
favour  of  Philip,  the  youngest  son  of  his  brother,  Philip  de 
Barri,  for  whom  he  always  retained  the  kindest  affection. 
Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  says,  that  besides  the  archdeaconry  of 
Brecknock  and  Prebend  of  Mathrey,  in  Pembrokeshire, 
which  Giraldus  resigned  to  his  nephew,  he  was  possessed  of 
the  livings  of  N angle  and  Tenby  in  the  same  count v :  he 
was  also  prebendary  of  the  church  of  Hereford,  and  held 
the  living  of  Chesterton,  in  Oxfordshire,  to  which  last 
Selden,  in  his  book  On  Tithes,  says  he  was  presented  by 
Gerard  de  Camvile.  patron  and  lord  of  Middleton,  in  Oxford* 
shire,  in  the  reign  ox  Henry  II« 
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Giraldus  passed  the  last  seventeen  years  of  his  life,  in 
study,  revising  his  former  literary  works  and  composing 
others,  of  which  he  has  himself  given  a  copious  index.  In 
the  midst  of  these  occupations  he  received  once  more  an 
offer  of  the  bishopric  of  St.  Davids,  and  would  have  met 
with  no  opposition  from  the  court ;  but  from  the  dishonour- 
able terms  on  which  it  was  proffered,  he  refused  the  eccle- 
siastical dignity  which  had  so  long  been  the  otgect  of  his 
earnest  wishes. 

He  died  at  St  David's,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  ^e,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church,  where  his  efngy  still 
remains  upon  an  altar  tomb  beneath  an  ornamented  arch. 

•  Noble  in  his  birth,'  says  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  *  and  comely  in 
his  person ;  mild  in  his  manners  and  affable  in  his  conver- 
sation ;  zealous,  active,  and  undaunted  in  maintaining  the 
rights  and  dignities  of  his  church ;  moral  in  his  character 
and  orthodox  in  his  principles ;  charitable  and  disinterested, 
thouffh  ambitious;  learned,  though  superstitious; — such 
was  Giraldus.  And  in  whatever  point  of  view  we  examine 
the  character  of  this  extraordinary  man,  whether  as  a 
scholar,  a  patriot,  or  a  divine,  we  may  justly  consider  him 
as  one  of  the  brightest  luminaries  that  adorned  the  annals 
of  tho  twelfth  century.'  As  an  historian,  however,  he  was 
full  of  credulity,  and  as  a  man,  as  his  works  prove,  one  of 
the  vainest  upon  record. 

Giraldus  has  himself  given  us  a  catalogue  of  bis  works, 
as  well  as  a  long  history  of  his  actions,  both  printed  by 
Wliarton.  Other  lists  will  be  found  in  Fabricius's  Biblio- 
theca  Med,  et  Inf,  Latiniiatis,  edit.  Patav.  4to.  1754,  torn, 
iii.  p.  62,  and  in  the  notes  to  his  life  in  the  Biogr.  Britan- 
nica,  edit.  1778»  vol.  i.  pp.  640,  642.  644.  Sir  Richard 
Hoare  has  given  us  a  full  account  of  such  manuscripts  of 
his  works  as  exist  in  the  several  libraries  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Library  at  Lambeth,  at 
Bene't  (Corpus  Christi)  College,  and  in  the  public  library  at 
Cambridge,  and  in  the  Bodleian.  Those  printed  are,  1.  Iti- 
nerariiAm  Cambria,  12mo.  Lend.  1685,  and  in  Camden's 
Angl.  Norm,  fc.  Script  fol.  Francof.  1602,  pp.  815—878. 

2.  Topographia  Hihemi^e,  Camd.  at  supr.  pp.  692—754. 

3.  Expugnatio  ffi6tfmi£p,  ibid.  pp.  755—813.  4.  Descriptio 
Cambria,  ibid.  pp.  879—892.  5.  The  following  pieces  by 
Giraldus,  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  Wharton's  Anglia 
Sacra: — Vita  GaifricU  Archiepiscopi  Eboracensis,  p.  375  ; 
Viia  Epi$coporum  Lincolniensium,  pp.  4 1 0 — 4 1 9 ;  Vita  sex 
Episcoporum  coataneorum,  pp.  420 — 433;  Epistola  ad 
Steph,  Langton  Archiep,  Canitiar,  p.  435 ;  Epistola  ad 
Capitulum  Here/ordense  de  Libris  d  se  scripiist  pp.  439^— 
444 ;  Catalogus  brevior  Librorum  suorum^  p.  445  ;  Liber 
secundus  de  Descriptione  Wallia,  pp.  447 — 455 ;  Betrac- 
tationes,  pp.  455 — 456;  De  Bebus  d  se  gestis  libri  iii,  pp. 
457—513;  De  Jure  et  Statu  Menevensis  Ecdesia  Distinc- 
tionesvii.  pp.  514— 627;  Vita  S.  Davidis  Archiepiscopi 
Menevensis,  pp.  628 — 640.  6.  Gemma  Ecclesiastical  men- 
tioned by  Chalmers,  Biogr,  Diet*  vol.  ii.  p«  56,  as  published 
at  Mentz  in  1549,  without  the  authors  name,  under  the 
title  of  Gemma  Anima.  John  Stowe's  translations  from 
Giraldus's  historical  works  relating  to  Wales  and  Ireland 
are  among  the  Harleian  Manuscripts  in  the  Museum,  Nos, 
544  and  561,  in  his  own  handwriting.  Sir  Richard  Colt 
Hoare,  in  1 806,  published  the  Itinerary  of  Archbishop 
Baldwin  through  fVales,  translated  into  English,  and  illus- 
trated with  views,  annotations,  and  a  life  of  Giraldus,  2  vols. 
4 to.  To  this  work  the  preceding  account  is  much  indebted, 
as  well  as  to  the  life  in  the  Biographia  BritanmcOj  article 
*  Barry  ;*  to  Bale,  Blustr.  Script, ;  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  457—513  ;  and  Fabricius's  Bibliotheca  Med,  et 
Inf,  Latinitatis,  Something  also  was  translated  from 
Giraldus  concerning  Ireland  in  Harrison's  edition  of  Holin- 
shed's  Chronicle,  vol.  i.  fol.  1 586. 

BARRICADE,  a  military  term  for  a  fence  formed  in 
haste  with  baskets  of  earth,  trees,  palisades,  or  the  like,  to 
create  obstruction,  and  preserve  an  army  from  the  shot  or 
assault  of  an  enemy.  Carts,  waggons,  &c.,  are  sometimes 
made  use  of  for  the  same  purpose,  viz.,  to  keep  back  boUi 
horse  and  foot  for  some  time.  In  regular  barricades,  the 
most  usual  materials  consist  of  pales  or  stakes,  crossed  with 
battoons,  and  shod  with  iron  at  the  feeti  usually  set  up  in 
passages  or  breaches.  On  board  of  ship,  barricade  means 
a  strong  wooden  rail  supported  by  stanchions  extending 
across  tne  foremost  part  of  the  quarter-deck.  The  upper 
part,  which  contains  a  double  rope-netting,  above  the  rail, 
is  stuffed  with  full  hammocks,  to  intercept  the  motion^  and 
prevent  the  execution  of  small  shot  in  an  action. 


(See  James's  Military  Dictionary;  Falconer's  Marine 
Dictionary^  enlarged  by  Dr.  William  Burney.  Lond.  lb  15.) 

BARRIER,  from  the  French  barriere,  in  a  general 
sense,  means  any  piece  of  wood-work  or  other  construction 
which  presents  an  obstacle  to  passing  through  the  place 
where  it  is  fixed :  hence  it  comes  to  signify  a  fortification, 
or  strong  place,  on  the  frontiers  of  a  country.  TIiub  we  used 
formerly  to  speak  of  the  barrier-fortresses  of  Flaoden.  It 
is  likewise  a  kind  of  fence  composed  of  stakes  and  transoms, 
or  overthwart  rafters,  erected  to  defend  the  entrance  of  a 
passage,  intrenchment,  or  the  like.  In  the  middle  of  the 
barrier  is  a  moveable  bar  of  wood,  which  is  opened  and  shut 
at  pleasure.  It  also  implies  a  gate  made  of  wooden  bars. 
about  five  feet  long,  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  kept 
together  by  two  long  bars  going  across,  and  another  cross- 
ing diagonally.  A  barrier  is  commonly  set  up  in  a  void 
space,  between  the  citadel  and  the  town,  in  half-moons,  &c 
(See  James's  Military  Dictionary,  v.  Barrier.) 

BARRIER  ISLAND,  called  by  the  natives  OTEA,  u 
island  off  the  east  coast  of  North  Island,  one  of  the  group  to 
which  the  name  of  New  Zealand  has  been  given.  Barrier 
Island,  which  is  eighteen  miles  long  from  north  to  south, 
and  thirteen  miles  broad  in  its  broadest  part,  lies  off  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Thames,  in  36^  12'  N.  lat.,  and  175^21' 
£.  long. 

BARRIER.  TREATY  OF  THE,  signed  at  Antwerp. 
November  15,  1715,  between  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  States- General  of  the  United 
Provinces.  The  natural  boundaries  which  divide  kingdoms 
from  each  other,  are  seas,  rivers,  and  mountains.  France, 
for  instance,  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  on  the  aouth-west 
respectively  by  the  ocean  and  the  Pyrenees ;  and  the  Alps 
and  the  Rhine  form  its  frontier  to  the  south-east  and  east. 
These  are  boundaries  marked  out  by  nature.  In  the  article 
'  Balance  of  Power,*  an  exposition  is  given  of  the  principles 
according  to  which  it  is  sometimes  Considered  expedient  to 
fix  a  limit  to  a  stale,  for  the  purpose  of  duly  regulating  iti 
power  with  regard  to  other  countries.  From  inspecting  a 
map,  it  might  appear  that  the  natural  boundary  of  France 
towards  the  north  is  the  Rhine ;  but  it  has  been  thoujiU 
that  the  extension  of  her  territory  to  that  frontier  vouU 
give  her  a  dangerous  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe ;  and 
hence,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  by  which  the  ba< 
lance  of  power  is  regulated,  at  the  last  great  Congress  of  the 
European  Powers  at  Vienna,  a  political  boundary  vas  de- 
fined on  that  side  of  France  where  none  naturally  exists 
The  Treaty  of  the  Barrier  is  an  instance  of  a  similar  species 
of  political  adjustment.  It  was  dictated  by  the  jealousy 
which  the  States-General  of  Holland  felt  of  the  power  of 
France,  and  its  object  was  to  define  the  northern  limits  of 
the  latter  country  by  a  new  frontier ;  the  strong  places  of 
which,  although  in  manv  cases  belonging  to  Austria,  were 
to  be  garrisoned  by  Dutch  troops,  and  in  some  cases  by  tb« 
troops  of  both  powers.  One  of  the  chief  articles  of  this 
trea^  guaranteed  to  the  House  of  Austria  the  succession  to 
the  Austrian  possessions  in  the  Low  Countries,  a  provision 
rendered  expedient  by  the  example  which  had  just  been 
afforded  to  Europe  of  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  acqiiirini; 
the  Spanish  throne,  to  which,  under  the  previous  union  of 
the  Austrian  and  Spanish  monarchies,  the  possessions  in 
question  had  been  attached.  In  fact  the  main  points  in  the 
Treaty  of  the  Barrier  had  developed  themselves  in  successive 
negotiations  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  in  which  the 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Spain  was  strongly  contested  by 
the  different  powers  of  Europe,  as  it  respected  its  influence 
on  the  balance  of  European  power. 

In  the  grand  alliance  of  1701,  the  States-General  made 
some  stipulations  for  a  new  frontier  to  France;  and  iti 
limits  were  detailed  in  a  private  treaty  concluded  in  iru9 
between  England  and  the  States-General.  By  another 
treaty,  on  the  Protestant  succession  in  England  bein^  eua* 
ranteed  by  the  States-General,  Queen  Anne  promised  to 
exercise  her  policy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  for  the 
Dutch  the  right  of  garrisoning  certain  fortified  places  in  the 
Spanish  Low  Countries,  which,  moreover,  should  serve  as 
the  barrier  to  the  United  Provinces  against  France :  tbe 
States-General  charging  themselves  wi£  the  support  of  tlie 
l^arrisons.  and  with  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  fortifica- 
tions. England  engaged  to  furnish  10,000  men  and  twcnty 
ships  of  war  in  case  the  barrier  fixed  by  this  treaty  «»:! 
attacked ;  and  if  this  aid  proved  insufficient,  she  engaged  to 
enter  actively  into  a  state  of  warfare  with  the  aggv^f*^'^- 
The  above  •ngagemeiita  were  made  dtirinip  fte  w v  tt\i\i^ 
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to  the  Spanish  sueoession,  vhich  wm  terminated  by  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  re- 
fused to  accept  the  articles  of  the  treaty  so  far  as  they 
affected  him;  and  in  1714  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  France,  by  which  the  Spanish  Low  Countries  were 
ceded  to  him.  Afterwards,  when  above  thirteen  months 
had  been  spent  in  negotiations,  he  gave  in  his  adherence  to 
the  Treaty  of  the  Barrier  on  the  1 5th  November,  1715.  The 
general  tenor  of  the  previous  negotiations  to  which  we  have 
alluded  prevails  in  the  articles  of  this  treaty,  which  are 
twenty-nine  in  number.  By  one  of  them  the  emperor  con- 
sented, as  had  been  previously  arranged,  that  the  Dutch 
should  garrison  certain  towns  m  the  Austrian  Low  Coun- 
tries with  their  troops.  (Koch«  Traitis  de  Paix;  UArt 
de  verifier  les  Dates.) 

BARRING-QUT,  a  praotioeformerly  common  in  schools, 
and  still  practised  in  some  schools  in  the  north  of  England. 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  qfAdcUtont  says,  that  in  1 683,  in  the 
beginning  of  Addison*b  twelfth  year,  *  his  father  being  made 
dean  of  Lichfield,  naturally  carried  his  iiunily  to  his  new 
residence,  and  I  believe  placed  him  for  some  tmse,  probably 
nut  long,  under  Mr.  Shaw,  then  master  of  the  school  at 
Lichfield,  father  of  the  late  Dr.  Peter  Shaw.  Of  this  in- 
terval his  biographers  have  given  no  account,  and  I  know  it 
only  from  a  story  oC  a  bearing-out^  told  me  when  I  was  a 
boy,  by  Andrew  Corbet  of  Shropshire,  who  had  heard  it 
from  Mr.  Plgot*  his  undo.*  '  The  practice  of  barring- out»* 
he  adds,  *  was  a  savage  license  practised  in  many  schools 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  by  which  the  boys,  when  the 
{leriodical  vacation  drew  near,  growing  petulant  at  the  ap- 
proach of  liberty,  some  days  Woro  the  time  of  regular  re- 
cess, took  possession  of  the  schooU  of  which  they  barred  the 
doors,  and  bade  their  master  defiance  from  (he  windows. 
It  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that  on  such  occasions  the  master 
would  do  more  than  laugh ;  yet,  if  tradition  may  be  cre- 
dited, he  often  struggled  h^  to  force  or  surprise  the  gar- 
rison. The  master,  when  Pigot  was  a  schoolboy,  was  barred 
out  at  Lichfield,  and  the  whole  operation,  as  be  said,  was 
planned  and  conducted  by  Addison.*  (Johnson's  Workst 
Murphy's  edit.  1806,  vol.  x.  pp.  73,  74.) 

Brand,  in  his  Popular  Anti^ifiee,  vol.  i.  pp.  346,  347, 
speaks  of  the  custom  as  still  existing  in  the  grammar-school 
of  the  city  of  Durham,  and  at  the  school  at  Houghton-le- 
Spring. 

In  the  statutes  of  Witton  School,  near  Northwieh,  in 
Cheshire,  founded  by  Sir  John  Deane,  A.p.  1558,  the  ob- 
servance of  this  practice  by  the  scholars  is  directed.  (See 
Carlisle's  Description  of  Endowed  Grammar  Schools,  vol.  i. 
p.  133.)  It  prevailed  lon^  also  at  Rothbury,  near  Alnwick, 
Hi  Northumberland.  {Ilnd,  vol.  ii.  p.  259.)  An  entertain- 
ing story  of  a  barring-out  is  given  in  vol.  vi.  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  Parent s  Assistant,  12mo.  Lond.  1813.  Hutchin- 
son, in  his  History  of  Cumberland,  vol.  ii.  p.  322,  says  this 
custom  was  used  by  the  scholars  of  the  free-school  of  Brom- 
iield  in  that  county,  about  the  beginning  of  Lent,  or,  in  the 
more  expressive  phraseology  of  the  country,  at  Fasting's  Even. 

BARRmOTON,  THE  HONOURABLE  DAINES, 
a  learned  antiouary,  lawyer,  and  naturalist,  was  the  fourth 
son  of  John  Snute,  first  Viscount  Barrington,  well  know^ 
(rom  his  connexion  with  the  Harburgh  lottery  (on  account 
of  which  he  was  expelled  the  House  of  Commons),  and  the 
author  of  the  Miscellanea  Sacra  and  various  other  works. 
H  is  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  William  Daines.  Daines 
Barrington  was  bom  in  ]  727.  After  having  concluded  his 
course  of  general  education  at  Oxford,  he  was  entered  as  a 
student  at  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
Hilary  Term,  1749.  Though  he  never  acquired  anyemi- 
ncnco  in  practice,  his  family  possessed  considerable  influ- 
ence with  some  of  the  most  powerful  members  of  the  Pelham 
Administration,  by  means  of  which  early  in  life  he  obtained 
successively  several  lucrative  ofiioes.  In  1751  he  became 
Marshal  of  (he  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  resigned  that  office 
on  being  appointed  secretary  Ibr  l^e  affairs  of  Greenwich 
Hospital  in  1753.  He  appears  for  a  short  time  to  have 
travelled  the  Oxford  circuit,  and  he  was  junior  counsel  fbr 
the  prosecution  on  the  well-known  trial  of  Miss  Blandy,  ibr 
the  murder  of  her  father,  in  1752.  Shortly  after  receiving 
the  appointment  of  secretary  for  Greenwich  Hospital  he 
was  elected  Recorder  of  Bristol ;  and  in  1757  was  made  a 
puisne  Welsh  judge.  He  presided  with  Lord  Kenyon  at 
the  great  sessions  &t  Denbighshire,  in  1783,  when  the  trial 
of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  for  a  seditious  libel  was  to  have 
taken  place,  but  was  put  off  on  the  ground  of  attempts  to 


prejudice  the  minds  of  the  jury.  He  continued  to'  hold  the 
ofiice  of  Welsh  judge  until  the  year  1785,  when,  being 
possessed  of  an  ample  income,  he  gave  up  all  public  em- 
ployments except  the  place  of  commissary-general  of  the 
stores  at  Gibraltar,  axiid  retired  to  his  chambers  in  the 
Inner  Temple,  of  which  society  he  was  a  bencher.  He 
died  in  the  Temple  on  the  1  lth*March«  1800. 

The  most  important  of  Mr.  Barrington's  numerous 
writings  is  a  book  entitled  Observations  ttpon  the  Statutes, 
chiqfy  the  more  antient,  from  Magna  Charta  to  the  21 
Jac,  I.  c.  27,  which  was  first  published  in  1766.  Four  edi- 
tions subsequently  appeared  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  author,  in  the  course  of  which  the  work  was  so  much 
enlarged  and  improved  by  additional  remarks  and  facts  aa 
to  reduce  the  value  of  the  original  edition  to  little  more  than 
that  of  waste  paper.  The  design  was  to  introduce  a  project, 
which  is  detailed  in  an  append(ix,  for  repealing  obsolete  and 
useless  statutes,  and  reducing  acts  which  relate  to  the  same 
subject  to  one  uniform  and  consistent  law.  It  is  a  work 
which  fiilly  deserves  the  high  reputation  it  has  obtained; 
the  illustrations  of  the  statutes  noticed  are  extremely  curious, 
and  display  not  only  extensive  antiquarian  research,  but  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  civil  law  and  the  municipal 
institutions  of  Europe ;  and  the  whole  subject  is  treated  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  interest  the  general  reader  as  well  as 
the  professional  student.  Mr.  Barrington  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  investigation  of  the  celebrated  geographical 
problem  respecting  a  North-West  Passage.  He  examined 
himself  several  masters  of  vessels  employed  in  the  whale- 
fishery,  and  collected  on  this  subject  a  great  mass  of  his- 
torical, traditionary,  and  conjectural  evidence,  which  he 
detailed  in  several  papers  read  by  him  to  the  Royal  Society; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  prevailed  upon  the  president  and 
council  of  that  society,  in  1773,  to  make  such  a  representa- 
tion to  Lord  Sandwidh,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty, 
of  the  practicabiKty  of  a  North-West  Passage,  that  the 
government  were  induced  to  fit  out  an  expedition  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Phipps,  afterwards  Lord  Mulgrave, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  discoveries  in  the  North  Seas. 
Mr.  Barrington  published  the  result  of  his  researches  in 
1775 ;  and  when  this  subject  came  again  under  discussion, 
in  1818,  his  tracts  were  republished  with  an  appendix  by 
Colonel  Beaufoy.  Mr.  Barrington  was  also  the  author  of 
several  papers  in  the  Archaol^ia  on  local  antiquities,  and 
of  a  great  variety  of  essays  in  the  Philosophical  TYansaC" 
tions,  and  other  periodical  publications,  on  subjects  connected 
with  natural  history.  M!any  of  these  were  collected  and 
published  by  himself  in  1781  under  the  title  of  Miscellanies 
on  various  Subjects,  A  particular  enumeration  of  all  Mr. 
Barrington's  works  is  given  in  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes 
qf  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol,  iii.  p.  3  (note),  and  in  the 
Gentleman*s  Magazine,  vol.  Ixx.  p.  291. 

B ARRIS,  a  name  given  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  to  two 
very  different  animals,  the  chimpanxee,  or  African  ape 
iPtthecus  troglodytes),  and  the  mandril  {Cynocephalus 
mormon),  a  large  and  formidable  species  of  baboon.  [See 
the  articles  Aps  and  Baboon.] 

BARRISTER.  The  etymology  of  this  word  has  been 
variously  given  by  different  authors,  and  it  would  be  unpro- 
fitable to  enumerate  the  fanciful  derivations  which  have 
been  assigned  to  it.  But,  though  the  precise  etymology  of 
the  term  is  uncertain,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  arose  from 
the  local  anangement  of  the  halls  of  the  different  Inns  of 
Court,  which,  for  several  centuries,  have  composed  in 
Bngland  a  kind  of  university  for  the  education  of  advo- 
cates. [See  Inns  or  Court.]  The  benchers  and  readers, 
being  the  superiors  of  each  house,  occupied  on  public  occa- 
sions of  assembly  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  which  was 
raised  on  a  dais  and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  building 
by  a  bar.  The  next  in  degree  were  the  utter  barristers, 
who,  after  they  had  attained  a  certain  standing,  were  called 
firom  the  body  of  the  hall  to  the  bar  (t.tf.  to  the  first  place 
outside  the  bar),  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  principal  part 
in  the  mootings  or  exercises  of  the  house;  and  hence 
they  probably  £rived  the  name  of  utter  or  outer  barristers. 
The  other  members  of  the  Inn,  consisting  of  students  of 
the  law  under  the  degree  of  utter  barristers,  took  their 
places  nearer  tQ  the  centre  of  the  hall  and  farther  from 
the  bar,  and  from  this  manner  of  distribution  appear  to  have 
been  called  inner  barristers.  The  distinction  between  utter 
and  inner  barristers  is  at  the  present  day  wholly  abolished, 
the  former  being  called  barristers  generally,  and  the  latter 
foiling  under  the  denomination  of  students. 
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Tlie  degree  of  utter  barrister,  though  it  gaTe  rank  and  | 
precedence  in  the  Inn  of  Court,  and  placed  the  individual  in 
a  doss  from  which  advocates  were  always  taken,  did  not 
originally  communicate  any  authority  to  plead  in  courts  of 
justice.    In  the  old  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  courts,  the 
term  is  wholly  unknown ;  sexjeants  and  apprentices  at  law, 
who  are  supposed  by  Dugdale  to  be  the  same  persons,*  being 
die  only  pleaders  or  advocates  mentioned  in  the  earlier  year- 
books.   In  the  time  of  Stow,  however,  who  wrote  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  it  is  clear  that  utter  barristers 
were  entitled  to  act  as  advocates,  as  he  expressly  says  that 
persons  called  to  that  degree  are  '  so  enabled  to  be  common 
oouncellors,  and  to  practice  the  law  both  in  their  chambers 
and  at  the  barres.*  The  exact  course  of  legal  education  pur- 
sued at  tiie  Inns  of  Court  before  the  Commonwealth  is  ex- 
tremely uncertain,  but  it  appears  to  have  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  the  exevoises  called  readings  and  mootingg,  which 
have  been  described  by  several  antient  writers.  The  readings 
in  the  superior  or  larger  houses  were  thus  conducted : — The 
benchers  annually  chose  from  their  own  body  two  readers, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  read  openly  to  the  society  in  their  pub- 
lic hall,  at  least  twice  in  the  year.  On  these  occasions,  which 
were  observed  with  great  solemnity,  the  reader  selected  some 
statute  which  he  made  the  subject  of  formal  examination 
and  discussion.    He  first  recited  the  doubts  and  questions 
which  had  arisen,  or  which  might  by  possibility  arise,  upon 
the  several  clauses  of  the  statute,  and  then  briefly  declared 
his  own  judgment  upon  them.    The  questions  thus  stated 
were  then  debated  by  the  utter  barristers  present  with  the 
reader,  after  which  the  judges  and  Serjeants,  several  of 
whom  were  usually  present,  pronounced  their  opinions  seri- 
atim upon  the  points  which  had  been  raised.    Readings  of 
this  kind  were  often  published,  and  it  is  to  this  practice  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  that  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  most 
profound  juridical  arguments  in  our  language,  such  as 
Callis*s  reading  on  the  Statute  of  Sewers,  and  Lord  Bacon's 
on  the  Statute  of  Uses. 

The  process  of  mooting  in  the  Inns  of  Court  differed  con- 
siderably from  reading,  though  the  general  object  of  both 
was  the  same. .  On  these  occasions,  the  reader  of  the  Inn  for 
the  time  being,  with  two  or  more  benchers,  presided  in  the 
open  hall.  On  each  side  of  the  bench  table  were  two  inner 
barristers,  who  declared  in  law  French  some  kind  of  action, 
previously  devised  by  them,  and  which  always  contained 
some  nice  and  doubti\il  points  of  law,  the  one  stating  the  case 
for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  other  the  case  for  the  defendant. 
The  points  of  law  arising  in  this  fictitious  case  were  then 
argued  by  two  utter  barristers,  after  which  the  reader  and 
the  benchers  closed  the  proceeding  by  declaring  their  opi- 
nions seriatim.  These  exercises  app^r  to  have  lost  much 
of  their  utility  in  the  time  of  Lord  Coke,  who,  in  the  First 
Institute,  p.  280  a,  praises  the  antient  readings,  but  says 
thut  the  modem  performances  were  of  no  authority.  Roger 
North  says  that  Lord  Keeper  Guildford  was  one  of  the  last 
persons  who  read  in  the  Temple  according  to  the  antient 
spirit  of  the  institution.  It  is,  however,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that,  as  far  back  as  we  have  any  distinct  memorials,  all 
advocates  must  have  passed  through  the  mode  of  preparation 
adopted  in  the  Inns  of  Court. 

The  Serjeants,  who,  before  the  allowance  of  utter  bar- 
risters to  plead  in  courts,  appear  to  have  been  the  only  ad- 
vocates, were  called  from  the  Inns  of  Court  by  the  king's 
writ,  which  was  only  issued  at  the  discretion  of  the  crown, 
and  generally  as  a  matter  of  favour ;  and  indeed  this  con- 
tinues to  be  me  casse  at  the  present  day.  In  process  of  time 
it  became  convenient  and  necessary  to  enable  utter  bar- 
risters to  practise ;  but  some  time  after  they  began  to  act 
as  advocates  in  the  superior  courts,  the  terms  upon  which 
they  were  called  to  the  bar,  and  allowed  to  plead,  were  pre- 
scribed by  the  Prtvy  Council.  Thus  an  order  of  council, 
regulating  the  proceedings  of  all  the  Inns  of  Court  in  this 
respect,  dated  Easter  Term,  1574,  and  signed  by  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon  as  lord  keeper,  and  several  lorcls  of  council,  directs 
that  *  none  be  called  to  the  utter  bar  but  by  the  ordinary 
council  of  the  House  (t.  e.  the  Inn),  in  their  general  ordi- 
nary councils  in  term  time ;  kiso,  that  none  shall  be  utter 
barristers  without  having  performed  a  certain  number  of 

*  It  might  be  shown,  by  manv  inatonee*.  that  lerjeuita  are  comprehended 
under  the  term  apprenticet.  Tliiu  in  Plowden*!  Reporti,  vol.  L  p.  9t3,  Uio 
gteait  case  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  is  said  to  have  liecn  ar;^cd,  among 
others,  by  *  Carrel,  apprentice,  and  Flowden,  apprentice/  This  orgumeut 
took  place  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Elisabeth;  and  it  appears  fh>m 
the  Chrowiea  JuHdtdaliOt  p.  165.  that  both  Carrel  and  Plowden  had  been, before 
that  time,  crested  seij«ants.  The  Latin  designation  of  se^eant  in  legal 
docnments  is  $ervienM  n4  leyem^ 


mootings ;  also,  that  none  shall  be  admitted  to  plead  m  any 
of  the  courts  at  Westminster,  or  to  sign  pleadings,  nDle»« 
he  be  a  reader,  bencher,  or  five  years*  utter  barrister,  and 
continuing  that  time  in  exercises  of  learning ;  also,  that 
none  shall  plead  before  justices  of  assize  unless  allowed  in 
the  courts  of  Westminster,  or  allowed  by  the  justices  of 
assize.*  (See  Dugdale's  Ori^>i««Jm€ficta/M.)  This  ap- 
pears to  be  the  last  instance  of  the  immediate  interference 
of  the  Privy  Council  with  the  arrangements  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  respecting  calls  to  the  bar.  In  the  reigns  of  James  1. 
and  Charles  I.,  the  judges  and  benchers  of  the  several  Inns 
ooi^ointly  made  orders  on  this  subject,  and,  since  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  authority  te  call  persons  to  the  degree  of 
barrister-at-law  has  been  tacitly  relinquished  to  the  benchers 
of  the  different  societies,  and  is  now  considered  to  be  dele- 
gated to  them  from  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts.  In 
conformity  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  practice  has 
been,  in  the  several  cases  of  a  rejection  of  applications  to  be 
called  to  the  bar  which  have  lately  happened,  to  appeal  to 
the  judges,  who  either  confirm  or  reverse  the  decision  of 
the  benchers.  From  the  history  of  the  system,  however,  it 
would  appear  as  if  the  judges  themselves  possessed  only  a 
delegated  authority  from  the  crown. 

Previously  to  a  general  arrangement  made  by  all  the  Inns 
of  Court  in  1762,  the  qualifications  required  for  being  called 
to  the  bar  varied  extremely,  and  no  uniform  rule  was  ob- 
served at  the  different  houses.  In  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  James  I.  it  was  solemnly  ordered  by  a  regulation  signed 
by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Sir  Francis  Bacon  and  other  distio- 
guished  names,  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  into  any 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  u>no  was  not  a  gentleman  by  descent. 
Other  regulations  were  occasionally  made,  as  to  the  len^h 
of  standing  required,  and  the  number  of  persons  to  be  called 
at  each  time,  which  were  often  absurd  and  inconsistent  with 
each  other.  The  greatest  inconvenience,  however,  arose 
finom  the  absence  of  uniformity  in  the  practice  of  the  different 
Inns,  as  to  the  qualifications  which  they  respectively  re- 
quired. To  remedy  this  evil,  it  was  determinea,  in  1 762,  by 
the  concutrence  of  all  the  Inns  of  Court,  to  adopt  a  oommoD 
set  of  rules  for  their  guidance  in  this  respect;  and  at  the 
present  day,  the  general  rule  as  to  qualification  in  all  the 
Inns  of  Court  is,  that  a  person,  in  order  to  entitle  himself 
to  be  called  to  the  bar,  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
have  kept  twelve  terms,  and  have  been  for  five  years,  at 
the  least,  a  member  of  the  society.  If  he  be  a  Master  or 
Bachelor  of  Arts  of  either  of  the  English  universities  or  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  it  is  sufficient  if  he  has  kept  twelve 
terms  and  has  been  three  years  a  member  of  the  Inn  by 
which  he  desires  to  be  called  to  the  bar.  By  an  order 
made  by  the  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple,  in  Trinity 
Term,  1829,  every  person  proposed  for  admission  to  that 
house  must,  previously  to  his  admission,  undergo  an  exa- 
mination by  two  barristers  appointed  by  the  bench,  who 
are  required  to  certify  whether  the  individual  is  proficient  in 
*  classical  attainments  and  the  general  subjects  of  a  liberal 
education.*  This  regulation  has  not  been  adopted  at  any 
of  the  other  three  Inns  of  Court.  The  expense  of  being 
called  to  the  bar  amounts  to  between  80/.  and  90/.,  exclu- 
sive of  the  three  years'  commons  and  the  admission  fees. 
In  order  to  qualify  a  person  for  the  bar  in  Ireland,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  shonld  have  kept  eight  terms  st  one  of 
the  four  Inns  of  Court  in  London,  and  nine  terms  at  the 
King's  Inn  in  Dublin.    [See  Counsbl  ;  Iwws  of  Court.] 

BARRISTER.  In  Scotland,  there  was  (if  we  except 
public  Notaries)  till  recent  times  but  one  order  of  law  pra^ 
titioners.  They  had  various  names, — ^procurator,  advocate, 
prolocutor,  forespeaker :  of  which  the  two  former  were  the 
most  frequent,  and  the  first  is  to  this  day  the  judicial  style 
of  the  advocates  of  the  college  of  justice,  the  advocate  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  and  the  fiscals  and  praetitionerB  of  the 
local  courts.  They  were  at  once  the  chamber-counsel,  the 
barrister,  and  the  attorney  of  their  clients;  and,  in  the  com- 
mon law  courts  at  least,  all  pleaded  within  the  bar.  This 
continued  to  be  the  case  till  the  institution  of  the  Court  of 
Session  in  1532,  when  it  was  enacted  *  that  naneadvucatnor 
procuratour  within  the  bar  stand  to  pley,  hot  passe  oul^rith 
with  the  partie,  except  the  king's  advocat:' — an  enactment 
which,  being  limited  to  the  Court  of  Session  and  inferior 
courts,  is  unknown  in  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  where  to  this 
day,  both  at  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  circuit,  all  plead  asof 
old  within  the  bar.  We  soon  afterwards  find  in  the  reo^rds 
a  new  class  of  law  practitioners  under  the  nana  of  H'njff^' 
acting  below  the  bar;  but  against  them  the  oeittured  ^^ "^ 
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court  were  constantly  proclaimod,  and  they  were  ordered  to 
be  extruded  from  the  court ;  and  we  also  find  that,  by  the 
Secretary  of  State's  injunctions  in  1 594,  the  Writers  to  the 
Signet  were  forbidden  to  act  as  agents.  The  Writers^  how- 
ever, had  taught  division  of  labour  in  the  legal  profession ; 
and  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Session  accordingly  was  soon 
divided  between  the  advocates  and  their  clerks— all  third  per- 
sons except  whom  were,  by  act  of  Sederunt,  13th  July,  1596, 
prohibited  to  act  as  agents,  and  this  order  was  renewed  by 
statute  1672,  c.  16,  s.  31,  and  by  act  of  Sederunt,  26  Fe- 
bniary,  1678.  By  a  bye-law  of  the  writers  to  the  Signet, 
also,  December,  1676,  any  member  of  that  body  who  should 
act  as  an  agent  was  made  liable  to  be  prosecuted.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  tlie  writers  to  the  Signet  came  to 
act  as  agents ;  and  in  the  course  of  last  century,  a  third 
class  of  agents  was  established  as  Solicitors  before  the 
Supreme  Courts.  These  several  classes  of  agents  can  act  in 
court  only  below  the  bar ;  whereas  the  advocates  are  not 
confined  to  the  bar,  but  remain  undivested  (except  by  usage) 
of  their  antient  right  to  act  both  as  counsel  and  attorney. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  Court  of  Session.  In  regard  to  the 
l)cal  courts,  the  resident  practisors  are  styled  procurators, 
except  at  Aberdeen,  where,  agreeably  to  an  act  of  court 
pissed  by  Mr.  Sheriff  Crorabio  in  1633  (perhaps  the  first 
local-court  regulation  in  Scotland  subsequent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Session),  the  practitioners  are  admit- 
ted to  practise  (as  in  the  Court  of  Session)  as  '  advocates 
and  procurators,'  and  are  usually  styled  Advocates  in  Aber- 
deen. These,  and  tlie  procurators  of  the  other  local  courts, 
act,  as  of  old,  in  every  branch  of  juridical  business. 

The  advocates  of  the  College  of  Justice,  who  form  the 
Bar  of  Scotland,  are  not  restricted,  as  all  the  other  classes  of 
law  practitioners  in  Scotland  are,  to  the  court  which  admits 
them,  but  are  entitled* to  act  in  every  court  in  the  kingdom 
(except  where  specially  excluded  by  statute),  and  they  go 
ou  circuit  with  the  superior  courts;  but  no  practising 
member  of  the  bar  is  permanently  resident  in  any  of  the 
provincial  towns.  There  is  not  yet,  therefore,  any  pro- 
vincial  bar  in  Scotland,  as  in  England ;  nor  are  the  pro- 
curators of  the  local  courts  marshalled  into  one  uniform 
corps,  but  are  severally  admitted  by  the  respective  courts  on 
varying  qualifications,  and  without  any  limitation  in  point  of 
numbers— which,  indeed,  is  likewise  the  case  with  the  several 
classes  of  agents  in  the  Court  of  Session. 

Till  the  institution  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  no  course  or  exhibition  of 
legal  learning  appears  to  have  been  requinnl  to  qualify  for 
the  legal  profession  in  Scotland.  It  was  still  later  before 
any  legal  qualification  was  necessary  for  the  Scottish  bench ; 
and  to  this  day  there  is  none  for  the  ofllce  of  Lord  Justice 
General,  which  was  formorly  the  highest  judicial  oflice  in  the 
kin<rdQm,  but  is  now  a  sinecure,  and  its  duties  are  discharged 
by  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  who,  though  since  the  Union  a 
Lord  of  Session,  is  not  it  seems  necessarily  so,  nor  even  of' 
the  legal  profession.  The  office  of  Sheriff  was  regulated  in 
the  time  of  King  George  II.,  but  that  of  Sheriff  Substitute — 
^ho  is  the  resident  county  judge — is  yet  held  in  some 
instances  by  medical  and  military  men.  The  first  advocates 
of  the  College  of  Justice  were  mostly,  if  not  all,  ecclesiastics, 
conversant  with  the  canon  and  civil  laws ;  and,  till  the  Union 
^^ith  England,  a  knowledge  of  these  laws  was  the  chief  re- 
quisite to  ad  mission  to  tlie  Scottish  bar.  Indeed,  till  the  above 
a^rn,  there  was  no  provision  for  the  study  of  Uie  law  in  Scot* 
land,  except  the  canon  and  civil  law  chairs  of  tlie  universi- 
ties ;  and  accordingly  it  was  usual,  till  our  own  day,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  Scottish  biur  at  some  one  of  the  foreign  colleges,  of 
which  those  of  France  and  Italy  were  the  most  frequented  till 
the  lustre  of  the  Cujacian  school  in  the  Low  Countries,  aid.ng 
the  connexion  which  arose  between  Scotland  and  theni  at 
the  Reformation,  drew  the  student  thither.  In  1 722,  how- 
ever, a  chair  of  Scots  law  was  erected  at  Edinburgh ;  and 
the  present  legal  qualifications  to  admission  to  the  Scots  bar, 
are  a  knowledge  of  both  the  civil  and  Scots  laws— on  both  of 
which  the  candidate  undergoes  an  examination,  first  on  the 
civil  law,  and  then,  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth,  on  the 
Scots  law.  He  is  ailerwards  assigned  a  title  on  the  civil 
law,  on  which  he  writes  and  pubhcly  defends  or  propugns 
a  thesis.  Then,  being  introduced  by  a  member  of  the  bar, 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  of  office  are  administered  to  him, 
afUr  which  he  is  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  court. 

It  was  formerly  the  practice  for  the  candidate  to  make  a 
public  oration  to  the  court  before  admission;  and  when 
admitted,  he  is  entitled  to  remain  covered.    Accordingly,  we 


find  tliat  Alexander  Scton,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Scotland,  *  made  his  public  lesson  of  tlie  law  before  KinjF 
James  VI.,  the  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice,  and 
Advocates  present  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Holyrood  House, 
in  his  lawyer-gown  and  four-nooked  cap  (as  lawyers  used  to 
pass  their  tryals  in  the  Universities  abroad),  to  the  great 
applause  of  the  king  and  all  present ;  after  which  he  was 
received  by  the  College  of  Justice  as  ane  lawyer.'     And  so, 
when  King  Charles  removed  Oliphant,  ik.A.,  &om  the 
bench,  and  issued  an  ordinance  that  no  officer  of  state 
should  for  the  future  have  the  place  of  an  ordinary  lord 
there,  the  Court  of  Session  passed  an  act  of  Sederunt,  ac* 
knowledging  the    right    of   his   assistant  and  successor, 
Hope,  K.A.,  to  plead  covered.    This,  it  is  indeed  said,  was 
a  privilege  granted  to  Hope  personally,  in  consideration  of 
his  having  a  son,  or  as  some  say  two  sons,  and  others,  not 
content  with  one  or  two,  roundly  asseii  three  sons  on  the 
bench  (which  last  version  of  the  story  is  gravely  repeated, 
Encyclop,  Brit,,  voce  Advocate,  Lord  or  King's,),  wlio,  like 
the  other  judges,  sat  with  his  hat  on.    But  the  fact  is,  Hope 
had  no  son  on  the  bench  when  the  act  of  Sederunt  referred 
to  was  passed,  nor  for  six  years  aftenvardii :  and  the  ackno^v- 
lodgment  then  made  was  renewed  to  Sir  Thomas  Nicolson, 
K.A.,  with  other  known  privileges  of  the  oflice  of  King*s 
Advocate.    We  therefore  take  the  act  of  Sederunt  to  con- 
tain recognition  of  a  right  common  to  the  whole  faculty, 
and  made  to  tho  Kings  Advocate  as  the  head  of  the  body 
under  the  bench.    That  the  judges  wore  their  hats  on  tlie 
bench  till  recent  times  is  certain;  and   at  admissions  to 
both  bench  and  bar  the  hat  is  put  on  to  this  day.    A  general 
parity  indeed  prevailed  among  the  members  of  the  faculty  . 
the  King's  Advocate  and  others  were  long  members  of  both 
bench  and  bar ;  and  in  former  times,  when  the  judges  were 
removeable  at  pleasure,  if  a  judge  was  removed  from  the 
bench  he  resumed  his  pi-actice  at  the  bar.    This,  for  ex- 
ample. President  Balfour  did  on  his  removal  from  the  chair. 
If  we  except  the  Dean,  also,  there  are  no  degrees  at  tho 
Scottish  bar :   patents  of  precedence  and  pre-audience  are 
unknown ;   and  the  only  counsel  who  in  the  Court  of  Session 
remain  within  the  bar,  ars  tho  King's  Advocate  and  Solici- 
tor Greneral;  the  latter  of  whom  has  not  been  thus  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Inner  House  much  more  than  a  century, 
though,  in  the  Outer  House,  he  and  the  depute-advocatcs 
have  had  the  privilege  since  the  Restoration.    The  faculty 
of  advocates  form  a  part  of  the  Ck>llege  of  Justice :  which  is 
composed  of  the  judges,  advocates,  agents,  and  other  officers 
of  the  superior  courts ;  but,  so  far  as  the  records  show,  there 
never  was  any  commoning  together,  as  in  other  colleges ;  and 
each  of  the  above  bodies  is,  as  to  internal  arrangements,  in- 
dependent.   The  fees  of  entry  to  the  faculty  amount  at  pre*> 
sent  to  about  350/.  ;  of  which  upwards  of  250/.  is  deposited 
before  being  taken  on  the  civil  law  examination. 

BARROC'CIO,  FEDERIGO.  was  the  son  of  an  eminent 
sculptor,  and  bom  at  Urbino,  in  1528.  His  first  master 
was  Battista  Venezano,  under  whom  he  studied  till  his 
twentieth  year,  when  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  practised 
imder  the  auspices  of  Cardinal  della  Rovera,  whose  palace 
he  ornamentea  with  several  frescoes.  He  returned  to  his 
native  town  alter  an  absence  of  four  years,  and  gave  proof  in 
a  picture  of  St  Margaret,  painted  for  the  Confraternity  of  tho 
Holy  Sacrament,  of  the  vast  improvement  that  he  Lad  made 
in  his  art  during  his  residence  in  the  imperial  city.  This, 
and  other  works,  procured  him  such  reputation,  that  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  Pope  Pius  X.  to  assist  in  the 
embellishments  of  the  Belvedere  palace,  on  which  Zucchero 
was  also  engaged.  Here  he  executed  the  Annunciation 
in  fresco  on  one  of  the  ceilings,  and  a  picture  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  with  the  infant  Saviour,  with  Saints,  &c.  Having 
finished  these  commissions,  he  returned  to  Urbino,  and  con 
tributed  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  J^renzo  and  Perugia  an 
altar-piece  of  tho  Taking  Down  from  the  Cross.  During 
the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIIL,  Barroccio  again  visited 
Rome,  where  he  paint^  a  picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  for 
the  Chiesa  della  Minerva ;  also,  for  the  Chiesa  Nuova,  tlie 
Visitation  of  tho  Virgin  Mary  to  Elizabeth,  and  the  Pre* 
sentation  in  the  Temple.  These  two  last  are  considered  to 
be  his  finest  performances. 

Barroccio's  style  of  colouring  and  effect  was  formed  on 
that  of  Coireggio,  but  it  is  the  usual  fate  of  imitators  to 
transmit  an  exaggeration  of  some  prominent  peculiarity, 
rather  than  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  their  models.  Thus, 
in  Barroccio's  faces  we  recognize  a  style  of  character  similar 
to  those  of  Correggio ;  but  that  which  in  the  hands  of  tho 
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latter  artist  was  moulded  into  beauty,  strikes  us  in  the 
works  of  his  imitator  as  merely  somethmg  odd  and  peculiar. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  his  colouring :  the  tints  of 
Correggio  are  in  the  highest  degree  pure,  simple,  and 
harmonious ;  while  those  of  Barroocio,  however  meant  to 
resemble  them,  are  overcharged  and  artificial.  This  is 
strikingly  apparent  in  the  extremities  of  his  figures,  which 
are  heightened  with  red  to  a  degree  of  ofibnsive  mannerism ; 
his  flesh  tones  generally  appear  to  be  a  greenish  sub- 
stratum surmounted  with  pink.  These  defects,  perhaps, 
are  chiefly  chargeable  against  his  smaller  performances,  and 
there  is  a  strongexample  of  them  in  his  picture  of  the  Holy 
Family  in  die  British  National  Gallery.  His  large  works 
are  excellent  in  that  quality  of  art  called  impMta,  exhibiting 
a  richness  of  surface  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  greatly 
oommended,  and  did  not  disdain  to  imitate.  There  is  in 
the  Vatican  a  picture  by  Barroccio,  of  the  size  of  life,  repre- 
senting a  female  pilgrim  overtaken  bv  a  tempest  on  the  top 
of  a  mountain,  painted  with  a  breadth  and  simplicity,  both 
in  respect  to  colouring  and  design,  which  would  nave  ranked 
Barroccio  among  the  highest  practitioners  in  art,  had  all  his 
works  been  executed  in  a  similar  spirit  Barroccio  died  at 
Urbino,  in  1612,  aged  eighty-four.  He  sometimes  handled 
the  graver,  and  has  left  the  following  plates,  executed  with 
great  spirit  and  correctness,  although  somewhat  deficient  in 
dehcacy  and  finish.  The  Virgin  and  Christ  appearing  to 
St  Francis,  a  large  plate,  arched ;  The  Annunciation ;  St 
Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata ;  The  Virgin  in  the  Clouds 
with  the  Infant  Jesus,  marked  F.  B.  V.  F. ;  The  Virgin 
holding  the  Infant  Saviour,  a  small  plate,  the  lower  part  un* 
finished. 

BARROIS,  LE,  a  district  deriving  its  name  from  the 
town  of  Bar-sur-Ornain,  otherwise  Bar-le-Duc,  included  in 
most  maps  in  the  former  province  of  Lorraine. 

Frederick,  DukeofMosellana  or  Upper  Lorraine,  brother- 
in-law  of  Hugues  Capet,  having  built  the  fortress  of  Bar, 
formed  a  domain,  which  he  attadied  to  it,  from  part  of  the 
lands  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Mihiel,  of  which  he  had  rendered 
himself  master.  His  authority  over  the  territory  of  Mosel- 
lana  was  not  properly  herecKtary,  though  his  son  and  grand^ 
son  succeeded  him  in  it ;  but  the  domain  attached  to  the 
fortress  of  Bar  was  hereditary,  and  it  came  by  descent  to 
Thierry,  who  first  bore  the  title  of  Count  of  Bar.  He  died 
just  at  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century.  Soon 
after  this  time  the  Emperors  of  Germany  claimed  the  dis-* 
trict  of  Barrois  as  being  within  the  limits  of  their  domi- 
nions, which  included  Lorraine ;  and  in  1354  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.  erected  the  district  of  Pont-a-Mousson  (which 
appears  to  have  been  united  by  marriage  in  the  hands 
of  the  same  family  with  the  district  of  Barrois)  into  a 
roarquisate ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  just 
claim  to  superiority  over  the  Counts  of  Bar.  In  1357  the 
possessor  of  the  territory  of  Bar,  Robert,  who  had  married 
the  daughter  of  John,  King  of  France,  s^les  himself  duke ; 
but  by  whom  the  county  had  been  erected  into  a  duchy  is 
very  doubtlul,  neither  is  the  exact  time  known,  though  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  above-mentioned  year,  viz., 
1357.  Edward,  the  son  and  successor  of  Robert,  lost  his 
life  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  The  duchy  afterwards 
eame  by  inheritance  (through  females)  to  Rene  of  Anjou, 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  Count  of  Provence,  and  King  of  Sicily. 
It  was  seized  by  Louis  XL,  but  restored  in  the  reign  of  his 
son  Charles  VIII.,  to  the  heirs  of  Ren^,  who  were  also 
Dukes  of  Lorraine,  and  the  two  duchies  continued  in  the 
same  family  until  the  vear  1737,  except  during  a  short  in- 
terval (1659  to  1665)  when  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
The  French  kings  were  all  along  the  feudal  superiors  of  the 
Dukes  of  Bar,  to  whom,  however,  they  granted  sovereign 
rights  (droits  regeUiens)  in  their  duchy.  It  was  occupied 
by  the  French  again  in  the  wars  which  Louis  XIV.  main- 
tained against  the  empire. 

By  the  successive  treaties  of  Vienna  in  1 735,  1 736,  and 
1 738,  Bar,  with  Lorraine,  was  ceded  to  Stanislaus  Lesk- 
zinsky,  the  exiled  King  of  Poland,  with  reversion  to  the 
crown  of  France,  to  which,  upon  the  death  of  that  Prince,  it 
accordingly  fell. 

But  Le  Barrois,  in  the  extent  in  which  we  shall  now  speak 
of  it,  is  to  be  considered  as  comprehending  much  more  than 
the  above-mentioned  domains  of  the  Dukes  of  Bar.  These 
constituted  what  was  termed  Le  Barrois  Moitvant  ;♦  and 
contained  218  towns,  villages,  or  hamlets:  there  was  be- 
sides the  district  of  Le  Barrois-non^mouvantt  which  con- 
•  MottTUt  U  ft  tenn  Rpplied  to  a  flcf  held  in  feudal  dcpvodiMice. 


tained  389  towns,  villages*  or  hamlets,  and  consisted  of  roanj 
flefs  acquired  at  various  times  by  the  Dukes  of  Lorraine, 
which  they  held  in  full  sovereignty,  independent  of  Fran-^c! 
These  they  annexed  to  Le  Barrois  Mouvant,  after  the 
latter  came  into  their  hands. 

Le  Barrois  comprehended  a  very  irregularly-shaped  terri- 
tory, intersected  by  the  Toulois  and  Verdunois,  or  districts 
of  Toul  and  Verdun.  The  greatest  dimension  was  from 
north  to  south ;  and  this,  we  presume,  ii  the  length  ^ivcn 
in  the  Dictionnaire  des  Oaules,  4^.,of  Expilly,  as  32  leagues, 
equal  to  between  88  and  89  miles.  The  breadth  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  about  16  leagues,  or  rather 
better  than  44  miles. 

This  country  is  watered  by  the  Mouse,  the  Moselle,  the 
Aire,  the  Ornain,  the  Saulx,  the  Omes,  and  other  streams. 
The  Aire,  which  rises  indeed  in  this  district,  but  soon  quits 
it,  is  a  feeder  of  the  Aisne.  The  Ornain  and  the  Saulx, 
uniting  their  streams,  flow  into  the  Mame,  and  the  Omes 
flows  into  the  Moselle.  The  atmosphere  is  rather  fog;^ 
and  cold,  but  is  not  considered  unwholesome.  The  surface 
is  various,  being  tolerably  level  in  some  parts,  and  io  others 
swelling  into  hills  of  greater  or  less  height.  It  yields  jrain 
of  all  kinds,  and  the  produce  in  wine  is  considerable.  There 
is  much  wood,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  pasture-land,  in 
which  the  inhabitants  rear  a  quazttitv  of  large  and  smal 
cattle.  Game,  fish,  and  poultry  are  abundant  There  are 
also,  some  mines  of  iron  and  other  metals,  quarries  of  gooc 
free-stone,  and  some  mineral  springs. 

Among  the  chief  towns  formerly  comprehended  in  the 
Barrois,  are,  Bar-le-Duc,  the  capital,  population  now  12,496; 
Pont-a-Mousson,  on  the  Moseile,  6993  ;  St.  Mihiel,  on  tbe 
Mouse,  5822 ;  Ligny,  on  the  Ornain,  above  Bar,  3212; 
Stain,  on  the  Omes,  3034  ;  Longwy,  2483 ;  and  LongnyoD, 
1612,  both  in  the  northern  part,  near  the  frontier  of  Lux- 
embourg ;  and  Briey,  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Ome^, 
population  1755.  The  total  number  of  towns,  villages, 
and  hamlets  in  the  duchy  was  given  by  Bxpffly,  in  1762, 
at  607. 

The  Barrois  is  now  divided  among  the  departments  cf 
Mouse,  Moselle,  Meurthe,  Vosges,  and  Haute  Marne. 
(Expilly,  Dictionnaire  des  Gaules,  <|«, ;  Enryclop,  Mitho- 
dique ;  Piganiol,  Descriviion  de  la  Prtmee.) 

BA'RROS,  JOAO  DE,  was  bom  about  1496,  proM 
near  Viseu,  in  Portugal  (but  the  place  of  hi^  birth  is  un- 
certain), of  a  TK>ble  family.  He  was  placed,  while  a  boy, 
in  the  court  of  King  Emmanuel  as  a  page,  and  was  oftarhed 
to  the  service  of  &e  Infbnte  Donr  Joao,  afterwards  Kin? 
John  III.  Young  Barros  showed  an  early  disposition  for 
study,  and  especially  for  the  study  of  history.  The  gallant 
achievements  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  East  Indies  attratrted 
his  attention;  and  the  king  himself,  having  one  day  by 
chance  seen  some  of  his  early  attempts  at  histoqpal  eom- 
position,  suggested  that  he  might  employ  himself  in  nar- 
rating the  glorious  actions  of  his  countrymen.  In  1j2« 
Barros  was  sent  as  governor  to  St.  George  da  Mina,  on  tbe 
Guinea  coast.  Throe  years  after  he  was  recalled  to  Lisbon, 
and  appointed  treasurer  to  the  colonial  department,  and 
afterwards  agent-general  for  the  colonies.  WMle  he  held  this 
of$ce  he  availed  himself  of  the  valuable  documents  to  vrbu^h 
he  had  access,  in  order  to  compose  his  great  work  Asia  Por- 
tugueza,  or  the  history  of  the  discoveries  and  estahtishinenis 
of  the  Portuguese  in  the  Indian  Seas.  He  divided  it  into  four 
Decadas  of  ten  books  each.  The  first  two  Decades,  publisbed 
in  1552-3,  contain  the  discoveries  and  conquests  f^om  1412 
to  15 15.  The  narrative  begins  with  the  discovery  of  Pirlo 
Santo  and  Madeira,  in  1418-19,  and  contains  the  numerous 
expeditions  of  the  JPortuguese  to  the  coasts  of  Seneinil 
Guinea,  Congo,  and  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  \v3s 
at  last  weathered  by  Vaaco  de  Gama  in  1407.  Then  cumcs 
the  fiill  tide^of  Portugtiesc  enterprise  alonif  the  coasts  of 
Mozambique,  Mombasa,  and  on  to  the  Malabar  coast,  U- 
lowed  by  the  astonishing  success  of  Albuqaeroue,  and  th« 
establishment  of  Portuguese  supremacy  in  the  Indian  Seas. 
Barros's  second  Decad^  is  entirely  occupied  with  the  his- 
tory of  Albuquerque*s  achievements  till  the  death  of  tbal 
great  commander  in  1515.  The  third  Decade,  published 
in  1563,  contains  the  events  from  1 516  to  1526.  The  fourth 
I>ecade  was  left  by  Barros  in  manuscript  at  his  death,  awl 
not  published  fbr  a  long  time  after.  King  PfciRp  H- ^^ 
Spain,  after  his  conquest  of  Portugal,  puithased  the  M?. 
in  1591  of  Barros's  daughter-in-law  for  560  milreis.  it 
was  published  in  1615  at  Madrid  with  notes  and  additwos 
by  Q.  B.  Lavanha.    It  carries  on  flit  histoiy of  Portugues* 
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Indii  to  the  year  1639 ;  but  before  this,  Diego  do  Couto, 
historiographer  of  India  to  Philip  II.  and  Pliuip  III.,  had 
taken  up  tne  continuation  of  Barros*s  first  three  Decades* 
and  had  himself  published  a  fourth  Decade,  which  he  fbl- 
bwed  up  with  a  fifth,  and  so  on  till  the  eighth,  which  comes 
down  to  the  year  1571.  Couto  had  extended  his  work  to 
the  twelfth  Decade,  which  came  down  to  the  year  1600,  but 
of  his  last  four  Decades  only  fragments  haye  been  pub- 
lished :  the  rest  remains  inedited,  and  the  MS.  of  one,  the 
eleventh,  is  said  to  be  lost.  The  best  edition  of  Barros*8 
work  is  Uiat  of  1778,  from  the  royal  press,  Lisbon,  9  vols. 
Syo„  with  the  life  of  Barros  by  Manoel  Severim  de  Faria, 
and  a  copious  index.    Couto*8  continuation,  as  for  as  the 


Te  mftgif  opUvit  radHanmi.  Carol«»  Wbmo 
£t  nemo  iciuiit  to  rediiMe  minus,* 

are  well  known ;  but  in  1660  he  was  chosen  Greek  professor 
at  Cambridge,  and  in  1662  Grresham  professor  of  geometry. 
But  this  last  he  resigned  in  1664,  holding  its  duties  to  be 
incompatible  with  those  of  the  Lucasian  professorship,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Lucas  at  the  institution 
of  that  ohair  in  1663 ;  and  this  again  he  resigned  in  1669 
in  favour  of  a  pupil,  a  young  man  whom  he  considered  as  of 
the  highest  promise,  aged  27,  and  named  Isaac  Newton : 
indeed  his  whole  history  is  one  of  resignations  of  profit  upon 
principle.  He  had  previously  been  offered  a  good  living 
upon  condition  of  instructing  the  son  of  the  donor ;  he  re- 


e  01  AUtem,  near  romuai,  m  id7U.  ne  is  spoaen  oi 
man  of  high  honour  and  moral  character  both  by  his 
-apher,  Manoel  de  Faria,  above-mentioned,  and  by 


eighth  Decade,  was  published  also  at  the  same  press  in  Jected  the  offer  as  simoniaeal.    His  uncle  gave  him  a  small 

eight  vols.  8vo.  1778-1783,  with  a  life  of  Couto.    Barros  is  ^-  '      *    "'  '       --"  ^-  "^^  '"-^    .-:-u._  .*  ci_,._i. — 

considered  by  the  Portuguese  as  their  best  historian,  both 

for  the  matter  of  his  history  and  the  manner  of  his  oompo- 

Bition.    His  style  is  much  admired,  and  his  language  is 

considered  as  a  model  of  Portuguese  prose-writing;   the 

narrative  is  simple  and  unpretending.    Barros  died  at  his 

estate  of  Alitem,  near  Pombal,  in  1570.    He  is  spoken  of 
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Niculao  Antonio  in  his  Bibliotheca  Hiwana,  vol.  i.  p.  498. 

He  wrote  also  some  moral  dialogues  and  other  minor  works. 

BARROW.    [See  Tu'mulus.] 

BARROW,  ISAAC.  The  materials  for  the  personal 
life  of  Barrow  may  be  found  in  the  Biognxphia  Britannica, 
with  full  references  to  authorities,  particularly  to  Ward's 
Live^  of  the  Cfresham  Pro/eswrs,  aJso  in  Martin's  Biogra- 
phia  Philoiophica,  the  Biographie  Universelle,  and  the  life 
by  Abraham  Hill,  prefixed  to  Tillotson*s  edition  of  Barrow's 
works.  In  this  part  we  have  followed  the  first-mentioned 
work  in  the  facts  and  anecdotes  cited. 

Isaac  Barrow  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Barrow,  linen- 
draper  to  Charles  L,  and  descended  of  a  respectable  Suffolk 
fcmily.  His  father  s  brother,  named  also  Isaac  Barrow,  was 
fellow  of  Peterhouse  College,  Cambridge,  and  eiected  firom 
thence  by  the  Presbyterians  about  1644.  After  the  Restora- 
tion he  was  suocessively  bishop  of  Man  and  St.  Asaph,  and 
died  in  1680.    Isaac  Barrow,  the  nephew,  is  supposed  to 
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have  been  bom  in  October,  1630,  but  this  has  been  disputed 
on  the  strength  of  an  expression  of  his  own,  reported  by  a 
friend,  implying  that  he  was  born  on  the  29th  qf  Fsbruary, 
However  this  may  be,  he  was  placed  first  at  the  Charter- 
house, and  afterwards  at  Felstead  school  in  Essex.  In  the 
first  he  gave  but  little  promise  of  excellence,  his  principal 
delight  being  in  fighting,  and  his  general  habits  negligent ; 
so  that  his  father  is  reported  to  have  wished,  that  if  it  pleased 
God  to  take  any  of  his  children,  it  might  be  Isaac.  At  the 
secund  school  he  formed  a  good  character,  and  in  December, 
1643,  he  was  entered  at  Peterhouse  College,  Cambridge, 
under  hrs  uncle  above-mentioned.  But  by  the  time  (Fe- 
bruary, 1645)  the  nephew  began  his  residence  at  the  uni- 
versity the  uncle  had  been  ejected,  and  the  nephew  accord- 
ingly removed  to  Trinity  College.  His  fiither,  in  the 
meanwhile,  had  suffered  losses  for  his  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  Charles  I.,  and  it  is  said  that  young  Barrow  was 
indebted  for  his  support  to  the  well-known  ut,  Hammond. 
He  was  scholar  of  his  college  in  1647 ;  B.A.  in  1648 ;  fellow 
in  1649 ;  and  M.A.  in  1652  ;  ad  eundem  at  Oxford,  1653 ; 
B.D.,  1661 ;  D.D.  (by  mandate),  1670.  These  testimonies 
to  his  merit  (the  two  last  excepted)  were  the  more  remark- 
able, as  he  was,  and  always  continued,  a  staunch  Royalist. 

Barrow  was  led  to  his  mathematical  studies  instead  of  be- 
ginning bv  them.  He  had  at  first  intended  to  practise 
physic,  ana  had  studied  accordingly,  but  on  liis  accession  to 
a  fellowship  he  began  to  study  theology,  as  required  by  the 
i^tatutes  of  the  college.    He  found  by  his  own  wants  that  a 


living  in  Wales,  and  Dr.  8eth  Ward,  bishop  of  Salisburv, 
made  him  one  of  the  prebendaries  of  that  cathedral.  Her 
applied  the  revenues  of  both  preferments  to  charitable  pur* 
poses,  uid  resigned  them  when  Charles  II.,  iif  1672,  ap- 
pointed him  master  of  Trinity  College.  In  this  capacity  h^ 
exerted  himself  to  form  a  library,  the  want  of  which  bad  been 
long  felt.  His  letters  to  various  individuals  to  induce  them 
to  subscribe  to  the  undertaking  are  preserved  in  the  edifice 
which  thev  were,  through  hii  energy,  and  the  influence  of 
his  high  cnaracter,  the  means  of  erecting,  and  which  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  works  of  art  in  the  university.  He 
likewise  remitted  to  the  college  several  expenses  which 
statute  or  custom  might  have  compelled  them  to  incur  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  office.  He  died  very  young,  con* 
sidering  his  reputation,  May  4,  1677,  aged  about  47,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey :  he  left  his  manuscripts 
to  Tillotson  (afterwards  archbishop),  and  Abraham  Hill,  his 
biographer. 

On  the  moral  and  personal  character  of  Barrow  there 
does  not  seem  a  shade  which  can  enable  any  one  to  deny 
him  the  highest  degree  of  human  excellence.  His  energy 
of  mind  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  quantity  of  his  writ- 
ings— by  the  successful  variety  of  his  studies— by  the  ex- 
traordinary opinion  of  him  formed  bv  his  associates,  when 
compared  with  the  degree  of  interest  his  writings  present  to 
posterity ;  which  is  idways,  in  our  opinion,  proof  of  a  lustre 
cast  upon  writings  by  personal  character — and  by  the  erec- 
tion of  Trinity  College  Library  above-mentioned.  The  quar- 
relsome disposition  of  his  boyhood  subsided  into  rational 
and  even  reasoning  courage,  under  the  discipline  to  which 
he  subjected  his  mind.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  being 
once  attacked  by  a  large  dog  which  was  kept  chained  all 
day,  but  let  loose  at  night  for  the  security  of  the  house  (in 
which  he  was  a  visiter,  and  in  the  garden  of  which  he  was 
wandering  early  in  the  morning),  *  he  catched  him  by  the 
throat,  threw  him,  and  lay  upon  him,  and  whilst  he  kept 
him  down,  considered  what  he  should  do  in  that  exigent . 
once  he  had  a  mind  to  kill  him,  but  he  quite  altered  this 
resolution,  judging  that  it  would  be  an  unjust  action,  for  the 
dog  did  his  duty,  and  he  himself  was  in  fiiult  for  rambling 
out  of  his  lodgings  before  it  was  light.  At  length  he  called 
out  so  loud  that  he  was  heard.*  Being  attacked  by  Algerines 
during  his  voyage  to  Smyrna,  *  ho  betook  himself  to  his 
arms,  stayed  upon  the  deck,  cheerfully  and  vigorously  fight- 
ing, till  the  pirate,  perceiving  the  stout  defence  the  ship 
made,  sheered  ofi"  and  left  her.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not 
go  down  into  the  hold,  and  leave  the  defence  of  the  ship  to 
those  to  whom  it  did  belong.  He  replied,  **  It  concerned 
no  man  more  than  myself  I  would  rather  have  lost  my  life 
than  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  those  merciless  infidels.** ' 

The  preceding  quotations  are  from  Dr.  Pope,  who  was 
personally  intimate  with  him,  as  cited  in  the  Biogr»  Britann. 
The  following  (from  the  same  source)  is  the  testimony  of 
the  same  and  other  friends : — *  As  to  his  person,  he  was  low 
of  stature,  lean,  and  of  a  pale  complexion,  and  negligent  of 


divine  must  be  a  chronologist,  a  chronologist  an  astronomer,    his  dress  to  a  fault.*   Being  invited  to  preach  for  Dr.  Wilkins 


and  an  astronomer  a  geometer.  To  the  mathematics  he 
therefore  applied  himself;  he  had  in  the  meanwhile,  as  all 
his  writings  show,  closely  studied  the  learned  languages,  so 
that  on  the  resignation  of  the  Greek  professor  he  was  re- 
c  mimcnded  to  that  chair.  This  he  did  not  gain,  being  sus- 
pectetl  of  Arminianism ;  and  the  disappointment,  together 
with  the  unfavourable  character  of  public  events  to  his  views, 
induced  him  to  go  abroad.  He  travelled  ( 1 655- 1 659)  through 
France  and  Italy  to  Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  thence 
acain  to  Venice,  and  through  Germany  and  Holland  home. 
After  his  return  he  was  episcopally  ordained,  a  little  before 
the  Restoration.  The  neglect  with  which  he  was  treated 
sf^cr  that  event,  and  the  distich  in  which  he  celebrated  it, 


(afterwards  bishop  of  Chester,  author  of  the  Mathematical 
Magic,  <^.)  in  a  pariKh  church  in  London,  his  apnearance, 
which  was  that  of  an  apprentice,  drove  the  whole  of  the 
congregation  away,  except  a  few  persons,  among  whom  was 
Mr.  Baxter,  the  Non -conformist,  who  declared  afterwards 
that  he  could  have  sat  all  day  to  hear  him,  much  to  the 
confusion  of  the  congregation,  who  had  complained  to  their 
rector  of  his  substitute.  An  apprentice,  when  he  came  down 
from  the  pulpit,  said  to  him,  '*  Sir,  be  not  dismayed,  for  I 
assure  you  it  was  a  good  sermon.**  On  being  asked  what 
he  thought  of  this  person,  he  said,  **  I  take  him  to  be  a  very 
civil  person,  and  if  I  could  meet  with  him,  I'd  present  him 
with  a  bottle  of  wine.*'  *    *  He  was  of  extraordinary  strength, 
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a  thin  skin,  and  very  sensible  of  cold ;  his  eyes  grey,  clear, 
and  somewhat  short-sighted ;  his  hair  a  hght  brown,  very 
fine,  and  curling.  He  was  of  a  healthy  constitution,  very 
fond  of  tobacco,  which  he  used  to  call  his  panphartn<icon,  or 
universal  medicine,  and  imagined  it  helped  to  compose  and 
regulate  his  thoughts.  If  he  was  guilty  of  any  intemperance, 
it  seemed  to  be  in  the  love  of  fruit,  being  of  opinion,  that  if 
it  kills  hundreds  in  autumn,  it  preserves  thousands.  He 
slept  little,  generally  rising  in  the  winter  months  before  day.' 

Dr.  Barrow  never  married :  his  fellowship  prevented  his 
doing  so  in  earlier  life,  and  on  his  apnointment  to  the  master- 
ship he  had  the  permission  rescindea,  which  was  granted  in 
the  patent.  Mr.  Hill  says  he  judged  it  contrary  to  the  col- 
lege statutes.  Dr.  Pope  gives  a  curious  reason,  and  says 
that  Barrow  would  not  expose  himself  to  the  civilities  which 
a  good  match  might  perhaps  receive.  Such  things  do  hap- 
pen in  our  da^s,  but  Dr.  Pope  talks  of  '  sieges,  batteries, 
and  ^portunities  which  he  loresaw  that  honourable  and 
profitable  preferment  would  expose  him  to.' 

His  sermons  were  excessively  long.  Preaching  once  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  at  which  time  it  was  usual  to  show  the 
curiosities  of  the  place  between  the  sermons  to  the  common 
people  at  a  low  rate,  he  detained  his  impatient  audience  so 
long  that  they  caused  the  organ  to  play  '  till  they  had 
blowed  him  down.*  A  sermon  on  charity,  which  he  delivered 
before  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  lasted  three  hours  and  a 
half;  and  another  from  the  text  *  He  that  uttereth  a  slander 
is  a  liar,*  of  which  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  oreach  only 
the  half  relating  to  slander,  leaving  out  that  which  treated 
on  lies,  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half.  These  anecdotes  illus- 
trate his  writings,  as  we  shall  see. 

The  works  which  Dr.  Barrow  published  during  his  life 
are  as  follows,  in  which  a  few  words  of  the  Latin  titles  only 
are  retained : — 1 .  Euclidis  Elementa,  Cambridge,  1655,  con- 
tains all  the  books  of  Euclid ;  translated,  London,  1660. 
2.  Euclidis  Data,  Cambridge,  1657,  afterwards  appended  to 
the  preceding.  3.  Leciiones  Optica  XF///.,  London,  16G9  ; 
his  celebrated  lectures  on  optics;  they  were  revised  and 
augmented  by  Newton  before  their  appearance.  4.  Lectiones 
Geometricce  XIL,  London,  1670;  containing  his  method  of 
tangents.  Afterwards,  1672  and  1674,  prmted  with  the 
optics.  5.  Edition  of  Archimedes,  Apollonius  and  Thco- 
dorius,  London,  1675. 

The  works  of  Dr.  Barrow,  published  alter  his  death, 
were,  1.  Lectio,  in  qtui,  &c.,  London,  1678.  This  is  Archi- 
medes on  the  sphere  and  cylinder,  demonstrated  by  the 
indivisibles  of  Cavalerius.  2.  Mathematica  Lectiones,  &c. 
These  are  Lucaaian  lectures  at  Cambridge,  and  the  preface 
is  the  preliminary  oration  delivered  by  Barrow.  3.  f Forks, 
&c.,  eaited  by  Dr.  Tillotson,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  London, 
1685>  the  preface  being  Mr.  Hill's  Life  of  Barrow.  (Last  re- 
print 1741  ?)  They  contain  his  English  theological  works, 
being  sermons,  expositions,  &c.  4.  Opuscula,  containing 
Latin  sermons,  speeches,  poems,  &c.  There  is  a  list  of 
MSS.  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  and  in  Wards  JJves 
of  the  Gresham  Professors,  The  Lectiones  Geometricee 
and  MathemaiiccB  have  been  translated,  the  first  by  Stone, 
1735,  the  second  by  Kirkby,  1734. 

We  are  now  to  consider  Dr.  Barrow  in  two  lights,  as  a 
mathematician  and  a  theologian.  And  in  the  first  of  these 
characters,  without  denying  him  high  praise,  wo  regret  that 
the  kind  of  language  which  has  frequently  been  used  con- 
cerning him  should  oblige  us  to  differ  from  many  great 
authorities.  Without  biasing  the  reader  by  the  names  of 
these,  we  shall  quote  some  extracts  from  different  writ- 
ings : — 

*  He  may  be  esteemed  as  having  shown  a  compass  of 
invention  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  of  the  moderns,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  only  excepted.'  This  was  written  by  one  who 
knew  Vieta,  Wallis,  Dcscartes»  and  Leibnitz.  '  He  has 
been  excelled  only  by  his  successor,  Newton*  (in  geometry.) 
'  The  same  genius  that  seemed  to  be  born  only  to  bring 
hidden  truths  to  light,*  &c.  &c.  This  is  quoted  and  agreed 
to  by  an  encyclop^ist  of  some  authority  in  this  country, 
who  however  does  not  state  what  these  hidden  truths  were. 
'  Barrow,  scarcely  an  inferior  name,'  tliat  is,  to  Newton,  is 
the  unguarded  expression  of  a  contemporary  of  great  note. 
We  must  dissent  entirely  from  such  an  extent  of  praise,  as 
having  tendencies  injurious  to  correct  biography,  and  not 
allowable  even  as  the  hyperbole  which  writers  on  that 
subject  usually  employ.  We  shall  now  make  some  quota- 
tions from  foreigners,  and,  as  in  the  former  case,  without 
names,    'The  jLectiones  Optica  is  full  of  profound  re- 


searches in  the  properties  of  curves.'  '  His  Leetiimeg  Op- 
tica  are  worthy  to  figure  by  the  side  of  his  Lectiones  Geo- 
metriar.  In  this  work  Barrow,  quitting  the  route  marked 
out  by  other  opticians,  applied  himself  priacipally  to  discuss 
questions  which  had  not  been  treated  at  all,  or  which  bad 
not  been  sufficiently  elucidated.  Among  other  thin^  be 
treats  the  theory  of  foci,  which,  except  in  a  small  number 
of  cases,  were  then  determined  by  experiment  Bairow 
gave  a  complete  solution  of  all  the  cases  of  the  problem,  by 
an  elegant  formula.  This  book  as  well  as  the  Lertionet 
Geometrica  is  a  mine  of  curious  and  interesting  proposi- 
tions, to  which  geometry  is  always  applied  with  particular 
elegance.' 

The  preceding  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  be&t  description 
which  could  be  given  of  Barrow's  mathematical  writings,  in 
as  few  words ;  and  we  may  therefore  ask  bow  the  £n|,^lish 
accounts  differ  so  much  from  it?  Both  cannot  be  true. 
The  rival  (almost)  of  Newton  has  been  very  unjustly 
treated  in  the  second  set  of  quotations,  or  if  not,  the  first 
set  is  extravagant.  There  are  two  things  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Barrow  produced  in  a  geometrical  form  that  prelude  to 
the  differential  calculus  which  goes  by  the  name  of  tbe 
method  of  tangents.  It  was,  in  point  of  fact,  what  naj 
aftenvards  the  fundamental  notion  of  the  differentials  of 
Leibnitz,  and,  in  Newton's  language,  asserted  tbe  uUimaic 
equality  of  the  ratio  of  the  differences  of  two  ordinates  and 
absciss®  to  that  of  the  ordinate  and  subtangent.  It  was  so 
like  the  previous  method  of  Format  that  Montucla  calls  it 
Fermat*s  method  simplified.  It  was  no  great  step  from  tbe 
indivisibles  of  Cavalerius,  which  Barrow  knew,  as  we  have 
seen ;  and  it  was  as  like  the  method  of  Rober>'al  as  Nekton's 
system  is  to  that  of  Leibnitz.  But  even  granting  the  on- 
ginahty  of  the  invention,  neither  Fermat  nor  Roberval  vim 
ever  extravagantly  praised  for  their  similar  discoveries ;  aui 
some  think  tnat  Archimedes  had  already  deprived  them  all 
of  the  merit  of  originality.  When  the  dispute  between 
Newton  and  Leibnitz  occurred,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
was  not  very  fairly  managed  on  the  English  side— perhaps 
not  on  either — our  countrymen  appear  not  to  have  sufficiently 
seized  tlie  strongest  point  of  Newton*s  case.  Instead  of 
asserting — which  we  think  they  might  have  done- that 
Arcliimedes,  Fermat,  Wallis,  Cavalerius,  Roberval,  Des- 
cartes, Barrow,  Leibnitz,  and  a  host  of  others,  had  all  ban 
in  possession  (under  various  lights)  of  a  principle  \thich 
Newton's  fluxions  also  contained,  but  that  all  had  uraitttl 
the  essential  instrument  by  which  Newton  made  that  prin- 
ciple  available,  namely,  the  general  binomial  theorem  and 
its  consequences ;  they  all  took  issue  (to  use  a  legal  pbnu^) 
upon  the  lluxional  principle,  as  if  that  had  given  Newtru 
the  new  powers  which  his  method  possessed.  And  here 
they  made  of  Bairow  a  sort  of  retrenched  position,  on  vhirh 
to  fall  back  in  case  of  defeat,  aftirming  that  if  the  method 
were  not  Newton's,  it  could  not  belong  to  Leibnitz,  because 
Barrow  had  a  claim  of  discovery  prior  to  that  of  both.  Th;> 
gave  a  fictitious  importance  to  Barrow's  intcreslini;  and 
elegant  method,  which  had  really  presented  the  principie 
in  a  purer  geometrical  form. 

In  the  second  place,  popular  religious  writers, endeavourina 
to  impress  on  their  readers  the  argument  in  favour  of  Chrii- 
tianity,  arising  out  of  the  greatness  of  the  minds  which  have 
received  it,  have  frequently,  not  being  well  acquainted  vitb 
the  sciences,  handled  their  subject  unskilfully,  and  distorted 
the  proper  proportions  of  different  reputations.  Barrow, 
the  eminent  mathematician,  and  the  most  upright  and  con- 
sistent of  men,  one  of  the  first  theologians  of  his  day,  of 
varied  and  deep  knowledge  upon  so  many  subjects,  ha*: 
often,  in  this  way,  had  the  splendour  of  all  his  different 
characters  made  to  shine  upon  the  only  one  in  which  bewoj 
viewed  for  the  time,  namely,  that  of  a  mathematician.  The 
French  EncycloptBclists,  whose  bias  lay  in  an  exactly  oppo- 
site direction,  have  fallen  into  a  similar  error,  by  repre- 
senting him  as  an  'obscure'  matliematician  and  theolo^an. 
The  truth  will  lie  between  the  two,  though  we  can  offer  no 
opinion  upon  the  exact  point  where.  Barrow  was  neither 
an  obscure  mathematician,  nor  second  only  to  Newton.  In 
this  point  of  new  his  merits  are  certainly  not  small.  He  was 
profoundly  versed  in  geometry,  acquainted  with  all  iti  ele- 
gancies as  well  a.s  all  its  depth,  and  had  a  facility  of  appli- 
cation. 'Nihil  quod  tetlgit  non  ornavit;'  and  he  car- 
ried his  methods,  as  many  others  have  done,  into  thoorcins 
bbth  curious  and  useful.  More  than  this,  he  connucrcd  hU 
aturc  to  such  an  extent,  in  pure  geomotryi  tb&t  Montucla 
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justly  gays,  '  The  merit  of  these  works  is  a  singular  brevity 
(concision)  which  does  not  destroy  their  clearness.*  He, 
one  of  the  most  verbose  of  men,  is  one  of  the  first  writers 
who  attempted,  by  throwinj^  awav  circumlocutions  and  intro- 
duction of  symbols,  to  distinguish  between  Euclidean  rigour 
and  unnecessary  load  of  language.  This  seems  to  us  no 
small  merit ;  but  where  those  discoveries  lie  which  constitute 
this  contemporary  of  Descartes  second  only  to  Newton,  wc 
must  confess  we  do  not  know. 

In  the  elucidation  of  principles  Dr.  Barrow  is  not  so  happy 
as  in  his  application  of  them.  The  Mathemattca  Lee- 
Hones,  a  commentary  on  the  first  principles  of  geometry 
and  arithmetic,  is  a  vast  cloud  of  words,  filled  with  antient 
learning  of  every  kind ;  and,  though  sound  and  logical,  very 
ditlicult  to  understand,  that  is,  to  find  out  in  which  of  the 
multiplied  phrases  the  meaning  lies.  In  an  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  doctrine  of  proportion  according  to  Euclid,  he 
seems  to  us  to  have  very  much  increased  the  difficulty  of 
his  author.  It  is  true  he  sometimes  complains  of  his  own 
prolixity,  but  this  is  a  very  poor  compensation  for  so  annoy- 
ing a  defect;  and  we  frequently  feel  tlie  force  of  the  self- 
accusing  terms  in  which  he  ends  one  of  his  geometrical  lec- 
tures— '  I  think  I  hear  you  exclaim~aXXi|v  ^pHv  /SoXawCc* 

The  character  of  Barrow  as  a  theological  writer  has  al- 
ways stood  hi^h  among  the  English  divines.  His  sermons, 
as  Le  Clerc  observes,  ore  rather  treatises  and  dissertations 
than  harangues ;  and  he  wrote  and  re-wrote  them  three  or 
four  times.  They  are  always  cited  as  exact  and  compre- 
hensive ari^uments,  the  produce  of  a  grasp  which  could 
collect,  and  of  a  patience  which  could  combine,  all  that 
was  to  be  said  upon  the  subject  in  question.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  Barrow  was  an  original  thinker  of  no  mean 
character :  learning  falls  into  his  work,  but  a  work  there 
would  hove  been  if  he  had  had  no  learning  at  all.  The 
paragraph  with  which  we  conclude  is  a  celebrated  notion 
of  his  upon  the  Deity,  which  we  shall  not  translate,  be- 
cause the  vigour  of  the  conception  can  hardly  be  appre- 
ciated by  any  but  a  mathematician.  Barrow,  on  his  death- 
bed, looking  forward  to  his  future  state,  avowed  that  his 
principal  idea  of  the  happiness  he  should  receive  consisted 
in  his  notion  that  he  should  be  an  intuitive  geometer,  seeing 
those  thing;8  as  self-evident  which,  as  a  man,  he  had  been 
ohiigcd  to  spend  time  in  acquiring  by  demonstration.  The 
fuUowing  passage  was  written  by  him  in  his  manuscript  of 
Avollonius,  now  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Soeiety,  of 
which  he  was  an  early  member. 

'0  Ofoy  ytwfitrpii,  Tu  autem,  Domine,  quantus  es  geo- 
mctra?  Quum  enim  ha>c  scienlia  nullos  terminos  habeat ; 
cum  in  scmpiternum  novorum  theorematum  inventioni 
locus  relinquatur,  etiam  penes  humanum  ingenium;  tu 
uno  luDc  omnia  intuitu  perspecta  babes,  absque  catena  con- 
scquentiarum,  absque  taodio  demonstrationum.  Ad  coetera 
munu  nihil  facere  potest  intellectus  noster;  ct  tanquam 
Hrutorum  phantasia  videtur  non  nisi  incerta  quondam  som- 
ni^irc ;  undo  in  iis  quot  sunt  homines,  tot  existunt  feri  sen- 

teutiac To  igitur  vel  ex  hac  re  araare  gaudeo,  te  sus- 

picor,  atque  ilium  diem  desidcro  suspiriis  fortibus,  in  quo 
piirgatd  mente  et  claro  oculo  non  ha>c  solum  omnia  absque 
hac  sucoessiva  et  laboriosa  imaginandi  cura,  vcrum  multo 
plura  ct  majora  ex  tu^  bonitatc  et  immensissima  sanctissima 
que  bonignitate  conspiccrc  ct  scire  concedetur. 

BARROW,  a  considerable  river  in  Ireland,  which  has 
itA  source  in  King  s  County,  a  few  miles  west  of  Port- 
arlingtou.  The  Barrow  flows  first  to  the  east,  past  the  town 
just  mentioned,  to  the  borders  of  the  County  Kildare  at 
Mouasterevan,  and  then  taking  a  direction  nearly  south, 
it  divides  King's  and  Queen's  Counties  from  Kildaro.  Con- 
tinuing the  same  course,  the  river  passes  through  the 
County  of  Carlow,  and  afterwards  forms  the  line  of  separation 
between  Wexford  on  Uie  east,  and  Kilkenny  and  Watcrford 
on  the  west,  and  Joins  the  sea  at  Waterford  Haven.  At 
Hingwood,  two  miles  above  the  town  of  New  Ross,  the 
Barrow  receives  the  waters  of  the  Nore ;  and  their  united 
stream  is  afterwards  augmented  bv  the  Suir,  which  joins  it 
to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Waterford.  The  junction  of  both 
these  streams  with  the  Barrow  takes  place  on  its  right  or 
western  bank. 

The  three  rivers  here  mentioned  were  in  former  times 
called  the  Three  Sisters,  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
tai;inff  their  sources  fVom  the  same  ridge  of  mountains,  and 
ttfter  liowing  through  different  counties,  at  len^h  forming  a 
jwaciion  at  a  short  distance  ftoni  the  sea.  The  Barrow  is 
kupl)osed  to  have  been  the  Birgus  of  Ptolemy.    The  mouth  | 


of  tliese  united  streams  forms  a  large  and  very  sectire  port, 
about  nine  miles  long,  and  with  very  good  anchorage. 

Considerable  sums  of  money  have  at  various  times  l)cen 
spent,  under  the  sanction  of  parliament,  to  render  this  river 
navigable.  From  a  report  made  to  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  Board  of  Inland  Navigation  in  Ireland,  it  appears 
that  about  42.000^  had  been  expended  with  this  object  up 
to  March,  1811  ;  and  much  has  been  done  since  that  date 
to  remove  obstructions.  At  present  the  Barrow  is  navigable 
to  Athy,  in  the  County  of  Kildare,  about  sixty-five  miles  in 
a  direct  line  from  its  mouth ;  and  the  communication  is 
afterwards  continued  to  Dublin  by  means  of  a  branch  of  tlie 
Grand  Canal.  Vessels  of  200  tons  burden  can  ascend  the 
river  twenty-five  miles  to  the  town  of  New  Ross,  which  by 
this  means  is  enabled  to  carry  on  a  valuable  export  trade 
in  agricultural  produce.  A  considerable  bar,  which  occura 
just  below  the  junction  of  the  Barrow  and  the  Nore,  pre- 
vents  the  further  passage  of  vessels  of  any  great  burden* 
except  at  certain  states  of  the  tide.  * 

The  trade  higher  up  is  carried  on  by  means  of  barges ; 
and  great  quantities  of  corn  and  butter  are  thus  annually 
sent  down  to  Waterford  for  exportation.  The  increase  of 
the  downward  trade  on  the  Barrow,  in  consequence  of  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation,  has  been  veiy  great.  In 
1807,  the  first  year  after  the  passing  of  the  Com  Intercourse 
Act  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  total  amount  of 
shipments  downwards  to  Waterford  was  13,000  tons;  and 
in  1828  tliis  had  increased  to  31,000  tons.  From  the  town 
of  Carlow  alone  the  trade,' which  in  1813  was  only  to  the 
extent  of  2000  tons,  amounted  in  1828  to  1 5,000  tons.  The 
trade  upwards  has,  during  the  sgme  time,  been  nearly  sta* 
tionary  (22,823  tons  in  1807  against  23,847  in  1828) 
From  Carlow  to  Dublin  it  has  indeed  fallen  off  from  10,000 
tons  in  1807  to  only  6000  tons  in  1828.  This  effect  has 
been  attributed  to  the  higher  tolls  demanded  in  the  one  case 
than  are  paid  in  the  other.  From  Athy  to  Dublin  the  Canal 
Companv  receives  Ss,  9d,  per  ton,  while  the  entire  charge 
from  Athy  to  Waterford  is  not  more  than  2s.  6d.  per  ton. 

The  improvement  of  the  Barrow  navigation  has  been 
made  instrumental  in  reclaiming  much  land  which  was  pre- 
viously liable  to  injury  from  flooding ;  and  it  has  otherwise 
proveu  of  great  advantage  to  the  districts  through  which  the 
river  flows,  by  giving  ready  and  cheap  access  to  the  favour- 
able markets  of  England  for  the  superabundant  agricul- 
tural produce  of  the  south-eastern  counties  of  Ireland. 

(Wakefield's  Statistical  and  Political  Account  qf  Ireland  ; 
Campbell's  Political  Survey  of  Oreat  Britain ;  Reports  to 
Parltament  of  the  Board  qf  Inland  Navigation  in  Ireland  ; 
Report  of  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
State  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland,  1830.) 

BARROW  POINT,  the  north-western  extremity  of 
the  Continent  of  America,  is  the  remotest  point  of  arctio 
discovery  made  through  Behring's  Straits.  It  is  126  miles 
to  the  north-east  of  Icy  Cape,  which  was  the  extreme  point 
reached  by  Cook ;  and  146  miles  west  of  Cape  Becchey,  the 
termination  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  indefatigable  lal^ours 
in  these  seas :  the  distance  between  Point  Barrow  and  Cape 
Beecfiey  still  remains  unexplored. 

Point  Barrow  is  a  long  sandy  point  projecting  several  miles ; 
it  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  wide  at  the  narrowest  part, 
and  becomes  broader  towards  the  point,  which  was  thickly 
covered  with  the  yourts,  or  winter  habitations  of  the  Esqui- 
maux. It  presents  one  of  those  features  common  in  theso 
seas  of  the  accretion  of  land  by  the  pressure  of  the  ice 
forcing  up  the  sand  fVom  the  shallow  water  and  forming 
low  swampy  points  interspersed  with  lakes.  The  natives 
were  very  numerous,  and  their  behaviour  left  no  doubt  as 
to  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  hardy  little  crew  of 
the  Blossom's  bar^,  had  they  fallen  into  their  power. 

At  this  point,  m  August,  the  ice  was  found  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  land,  and  in  the  bay  beyond  (as  seen  over  the 
isthmus)  it  was  one  compact  mass  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach ;  the  shore  appeared  to  trend  in  a  direction  nearly  east. 
The  water  oflT  the  point  is  extremely  shallow;  at  six  or 
seven  miles  from  the  land  there  is  only  forty-five  to  forty 
feet  over  a  sandy  bottom ;  the  current  was  found  setting  to 
the  north-east,  at  the  rate  of  three  to  four  miles  an  hour,  an 
argument  that  has  been  justly  used  (were  any  now  wanted) 
in  proof  of  the  communication  of  the  waters  of  the  Paril'ic 
and  Atlantic.  From  Cape  Smyth,  about  sixteen  miles  to 
the  soutliward,  the  land  slopes  rapidly  towards  Point  Bar* 
row,  which  lies  in  7^234'  N.  lat.,  156"  21i'  W.  long.— 
(Bcechey'8  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  and  Behring's  Straits.) 
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BARROW'S  STRAITS,  which  connect  the  Polar  Sea 
with  the  north-west  part  of  Baffin's  Bay,  were  first  dis- 
Govered  by  Baffin,  in  1616,  who,  however,  supposing  the 
land  to  be  continuous,  gave  it  the  name  of  Sir  James  Lan- 
caster's Sound.  Various  circumstances  having  transpired 
to  give  rise  to  a  conjecture  that  a  communication  would 
here  be  found  between  the  Polar  Sea  and  Baffin  s  Bay, 
Captain  Parry  was  sent  out  in  1819,  with  orders  strictly  to 
examine  this  supposed  Sound,  and  to  penetrate  as  far  to  the 
westward  as  possible,  even  to  the  Pacific.  He  was  so  far 
successfiil  as  to  reach  the  Polar  Seas  by  these  Straits,  to 
which  he  gave  their  present  name,  from  John  Barrow, 
Secretary  or  the  Admiralty,  a  zealous  promoter  of  north- 
west discovery.  These  Straits  are  about  250  miles  in 
length,  and  from  30  to  45  in  breadth :  the  northern  shores 
are  composed  of  a  series  of  islands  called  North  Devon  and 
Cornwallis,  between  which  is  a  broad  channel  called  Wel- 
lington Channel,  and  to  the  south  is  another  extensive  in- 
let, called  Prince  Regent*s  Inlet.  Both  shores  are  steep 
and  cliffy t  and  the  water  of  a  great  depth ;  at  the  entrance 
of  .the  Straits  bottom  was  obtained  in  373  fathoms,  and  75 
Iktboms  was  the  least  water  found.  The  icebergs  in  the 
Straits  are  very  large.  The  parallel  of  74  degrees  north  lati- 
tude runs  through  the  Straits.  This  discovery  has  opened 
a  wider  field  of  operations  to  our  whale-ships,  who  now  push 
far  into  them  in  quest  of  fish,  and  generally  with  great  ad- 
vantage.    (Parry's  First  Voyage  to  the  Polar  Regions,) 

BARRY,  a  small  island  in  the  parish  of  Barry,  and  con- 
sidered to  be  in  the  hundred  of  Dinas  Powys  in  the  county 
of  Glamorgan.  It  is  situated  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  oppo- 
site to  a  little  village  of  the  same  name  on  the  coast  of 
Wales,  and  ten  miles  S.W.  by  S.  fron^  Cardiff!  The  island 
is  said  by  Cressy  to  have  taken  its  name  from  one  Baruc,  a 
hermit  who  resided  and  was  buried  there.  The  island  con- 
tains about  300  acres  of  land,  which  was  some  years  since 
let  at  the  annual  rent  of  80/.,  with  only  one  house  annexed, 
which,  during  the  summer  months,  is  fitted  up  as  a  lodging- 
house  for  the  reception  of  sea-bathers,  and  will  accommodate 
twelve  people.  The  island  maintains  a  few  sheep  and  cows, 
and  has  a  large  rabbit  warren.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
island,  facing  the  village  of  Barry,  there  are  ruins  of  an 
antient  castle,  and  a  few  scattered  stones  mark  the  site  of 
an  old  chapel,  probably  that  mentioned  by  Lei  and  as  a  place 
of  pilgrimage.  Farther  to  the  west,  the  remains  of  another 
chapel  are  distinguishable  at  low  water.  Towards  the 
southern  part  of  the  island,  on  a  spot  called  '  Nell's  Point,' 
is  a  fine  well,  to  which  great  numbers  of  women  resort  on 
Holy  Thursday,  and  having  washed  their  eyes  at  the 
spring,  each  drops  a  pin  into  it.  At  low  water  a  carriage 
may  pass  over  the  narrow  cieek  which  separates  the  island 
from  the  main-land,  but  the  road  leads  over  a  very  rough 
bank  of  pebbles.  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  was  informed  that 
lead  and  calamine  had  been  found  in  the  island. 

(Hoare  s  edition  of  Giraldus  de  Bv^ns  Itinerary  of  Arch- 
bishop Baldwin  through  Wales.) 

BARRY,  JAMES,  This  distinguished  artist  was  bom 
in  Cork,  October  1 1 , 1 741 .  His  father  was  a  coasting- trader, 
and  his  son  James  accompanied  him  during  his  early  youth 
in  several  voyages  across  the  Channel.  The  father,  it 
appears,  had  not  the  slightest  tincture  of  those  endowments 
by  which  his  son  became  distinguished,  and  regarded  his 
predilection  for  literature  and  the  arts  with  extreme  aver- 
sion ;  nor  was  a  trading  sea-port,  and  the  circle  of  society 
into  which  the  boy  was  thrown,  much  calculated  to  sti- 
mulate his  latent  talents.  But  genius  finds  its  own  oppor- 
tunities, and  young  Barry  made  such  rapid  progress  in 
his  scholastic  acquirements  as  to  excite  the  attention  of  his 
superiors.  His  power  of  application  was  intense,  and  he 
was  accustomed  to  sit  up  whole  nights  in  succession  drawing 
and  transcribing  from  books.  He  seems  even  to  have 
had  a  taste  for  hardship  and  privation,  and  this  feeling, 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  originated  in  impressions 
made  on  his  mind  by  the  legends  of  the  Romish  Church  ; 
his  mother  was  a  Catholic,  and  he  adopted  her  creed  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  his  father,  who  was  a  Protestant.  During 
his  whole  Ufe  he  was  heard  frequently  to  talk  with  enthu- 
siasm of  the  spfierings  and  merits  of  the  saints  and  martyrs ; 
*  no  cross,  no  crown/  was  his  favourite  expression,  and  if 
long  suffering,  and  the  entire  want  of  worldly  success,  can 
give  a  claim  to  the  honours  of  martyrdom,  Barry  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  them. 

At  the  age  of  two-and-twenty,  Barry  went  to  Dublin, 
where  he  exhibited,  at  the  Society  of  ^i&t  an  historical  pic- 


ture,  which  he  had  recently  executed:  the  subject  wu 
drawn  from  a  tradition  relating  to  tne  first  arrival  o( 
St.  Patrick  in  Ireland.  This  work  introduced  Barr)-  tn 
Edmund  Burke,  who  discerned  in  it  such  evidence  of  genius 
as  induced  him,  shortly  afterwards,  to  take  the  artist  with 
him  to  England,  where  he  gave  him  all  the  advantages  of  his 
powerful  patronage,  and  in  the  ensuing  year  sent  him  ta 
Rome.  During  his  short  residence  in  London,  Barry,  u 
might  have  been  expected,  caught  new  ardour  from  the 
contact  of  congenial  minds,  and  from  the  animating  pro- 
spects which  were  opening  before  him.  He  thus  expresses 
himself  to  his  friend  Doctor  Hugh : '  My  hopes  are  grounded 
in  a  most  unwearied,  intense  application ;  I  every  day 
centre  more  and  more  upon  my  art ;  I  give  myself  wholly 
to  it,  and  except  honour  and  conscience,  am  determined  to 
renounce  everything  else.* 

Barry's  irritable  temper,  although  the  accounts  of  it  have 
been  somewhat  exaggerated,  was  no  doubt  a  source  of 
annoyance  both  to  himself  and  others.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  in  Rome,  he  became  involved  in  a  series  of  disputes 
with  the  artists  and  virtuosi,  which  being  reported  to 
Burke,  that  gentleman  sent  him  a  long  letter  of  admo- 
nition, the  following  extract  from  which  is  worth  quoting  :~ 
'  Believe  me,  my  dear  Barry,  that  the  arms  with  wbicu  the 
ill  dispositions  of  the  world  are  to  be  combated,  and  the 
qualities  by  which  it  is  to  be  reconciled  to  us,  and  we  recon- 
ciled to  it,  are  moderation,  gentleness,  a  little  indulgence  to 
others,  and  a  great  deal  of  distrust  of  ourselves,  which  are 
not  quahties  ox  a  mean  spirit,  as  some  may  probably  think 
them ;  but  virtues  of  a  great  and  noble  kind,  and  such  as 
dignify  our  nature  as  much  as  they  contribute  to  our  repose 
and  fortune  ;  for  nothing  can  be  so  unworthy  of  a  well-com- 
posed soul  as  to  pass  away  life  in  bickerings  and  litigations, 
in  snarling  and  scufHine  with  every  one  aoout  us.'  Barry, 
however,  did  not  allow  Uiese  petty  contentions  to  interfere 
seriously  with  his  studies,  but  proceeded  with  indefatigable 
diligence  to  investigate  the  principles  of  the  great  works 
which  surrounded  him,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  art. 
His  mode  of  study  was  singular.  He  drew  from  the 
antique  by  means  of  a  patent  delineator,  not  aiming  to  make 
academic  drawings,  but  a  sort  of  diagrams,  in  which  a  scale 
of  proportions  was  established,  to  which  he  might  at  all 
times  refer  as  a  guide  and  authority.  Accustomed  as  we  are, 
to  consider  that  a  competent  skill  in  drawing  is  only  to  be 
obtained  by  the  habitual  exercise  of  the  eye  and  hand,  this 
process  seems  absurd  enough :  nevertheless,  there  can  be 
no  ground  for  objecting  to  the  means  if  the  end  be  obtained ; 
and  no  one  who  has  seen  the  picture  of  the  Victors  of 
Olympia  can  deny  that  Barry  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  human  figure,  or  that  he  was  a  correct  and  scientific 
draughtsman.  The  same  praise  cannot  be  extended  to  his 
colouring;  he  never  seems,  however,  to  have  suspected 
himself  of  any  deficiency  in  that  Quality,  and  says,  in 
answer  to  some  animadversions  made  on  him  while  at 
Rome,  *  I  made  some  studies  from  Titian,  and  soon  silenced 
my  adversaries.* 

He  remained  in  Rome  five  years,  and  during  that  time  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Clementine  Academy  at  Bologna^ 
on  which  occasion  he  painted  and  presented  to  that  insti- 
tution his  picture  of  rhiloctetes  in  the  isle  of  Lemnos. 
This  work  exhibits  more  genius  than  taste.  In  1770 
Barry  returned  to  England,  destitute  of  all  but  art,  but 
justly  confident  in  his  acquirements,  and  anxious  to  distin- 
guish himself.  About  this  time  a  project  had  been  formed 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  other  leading  artists,  for  deo^ 
rating  St.  Paul's  Church  with  Scriptural  paintings ;  Barry 
was  associated  in  the  undertaking,  and  he  selected  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Jews  rejecting  Christ.  The  artists  offered  their 
works  gratuitously,  but  this  liberal  proposition,  for  what 
adequate  reason  it  is  impossible  to  guess,  was  discoun- 
tenanced and  refused  by  the  authorities  connected  with  the 
Cathedral. 

During  his  residence  on  tne  continent,  Barry's  indigna- 
tion had  been  greatly  excited  by  opinions  prevalent  then? 
on  the  subject  of  British  genius.  Winckelmaun  and  Dv 
Bos  had  proved  the  English,  by  the  clearest  reasonings,  to 
be  utterly  incapable  of  excellence  in  anjr  of  the  higher 
walks  of  art ;  and  Barry,  attaching  more  importance  than 
was  due  to  such  sweeping  conclusions,  undertook  to  give 
them  a  regular  refutation.  In  1 775  he  published  an  Inquin/ 
into  the  real  ofid  imaginary  Obstructions  to  the  Acqun^^ 
tion  of  the  Arts  in  England.  In  this  work  he  tnices  and 
points  out  with  great  perspicuity  the  real  cauaei»  pohticai 
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and  others,  by  which  the  progress  of  the  arts  had  been  im* 
peded  in  this  country.     Shortly  afterwards  Barry  proposed 
to  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Commerce,  to  paint,  gratuitously,  a  series  of 
pictures,  illustrative  of  the  position,  that  the  happiness 
of  mankind  is  promoted  in  proportion  to  the  cultivation  of 
knowledge.    His  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  works  now 
decorate  the  great  room  of  the  institution  in  the  Adelphi. 
The  series  consists  of  six  pictures,  namely,  Orpheus  reciting 
his  verses  to  the  wild  inhabitants  of  Thrace:  a  Grecian 
Harvest-home;  the  Victors  at  Olympia;  the  Triumph  of 
the  Thames ;   the  Society  distributing  their  Prizes ;  and 
Final  Retribution.    These  subjects,  dissimilar  and  some- 
what heterogeneous  as  they  may  appear,  are  brought  to  bear 
on  the  general  subject  with  wonderful  force  and  unity ;  and 
we  are  impressed,  while  regarding  them,  with  the  convic- 
tion that  such  a  work  could  neither  have  been  conceived  nor 
executed  except  by  a  mind  of  the  very  highest  order. 
Barry's  chief  defect  was,  perhaps,  that  in  his  eagerness  to 
grasp  at  ethical  illustration,  he  was  apt  to  forget  those 
qualities  which  are  essentially  requisite  to  his  own  art — 
singleness  of  impression  and  simplicity  of  effect.     In  the 
picture  of  Final  Retribution  the  attention  is  somewhat  be- 
wildered amidst  the  varied  accumulation  of  characters  and 
costumes;    but  if  this  work  fails  in  pictorial  unity,  that 
defect  is  amply  atoned  for  by  the  general  grandeur  of  con- 
ception, by  its  interesting  groups,  and  diversified  circum- 
stances, to  which  we  recur  again  and  again  as  to  a  written 
volume.    But  the  picture  on  which  Barry  may  rest  his  most 
indisputable  claim  to  fame  is  that  of  the  victors  at  Olympia. 
Here  the  eye  and  the  mind  are  satisfied  alike ;  the  picture 
is  not  only  a  splendid  example  of  pictorial  skill,  but  em- 
bodies whatever  impressions  have  been  transmitted  to  us 
by  poetrv  or  history  of  those  celebrations.    When  Canova 
was  in  England,  he  declared  that,  had  he  known  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  work,  he  would,  without  any  other  motive, 
have  made  the  voyage  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
it ;  and  we  doubt  not,  that  had  it  been  execnted  in  the  year 
1500  on  the  walls  of  one  of  the  palaces  of  Rome,  it  would 
now  be  regarded  with  the  respect  and  veneration  which  are 
paid  to  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  that  period. 

Having  completed  this  work,  Barry  must  have  felt  con- 
scious that  he  had  at  least  secured  that  which  had  been  the 
chief  aim  of  his  life— the  reputation  of  a  great  painter. 
This  object  was  obtained  by  no  slight  sacrifices  ;  for  his  task 
had  been  pursued,  through  seven  years,  amidst  all  the 
haidships  or  poverty  and  privation.  It  would  be  gratifying 
were  we  able  to  add  that  he  received  from  public  admiration 
or  sympathy  a  reward  at  all  proportioned  to  his  deserts. 
The  result  was  fkr  different.  He  was  permitted  by  the 
societv  to  whom  he  presented  this  ma<rnificent  gift  to  ex- 
hibit his  pictures  in  the  room  which  Uiey  decorate.  The 
receipts  of  this  exhibition  scarcely  amounted  to  500/.,  to 
which,  however,  the  society  added  a  vote  of  2oO/.,  and  this 
sum  comprises  nearly  the  whv^le  prorluce  of  his  professional 
career.  Thus  the  fruits  of  his  study  and  the  energies  of  his 
genius  had  been  expended  witvsout  giving  him  the  chance 
of  independence,  or  even  a  tolerc^ble  provision  against  the 
common  exigencies  of  life.  The  result  of  his  past  efforts 
left  him  little  confidence  for  fhture  exertions  ;  nor  was  the 
want  of  profit  compensated  by  any  large  measure  of  ap- 
plause ;  his  merits  as  an  artist  were  but  partiallv  admitted, 
while  his  personal  peculiarities  were  exaggerated  and  made 
a  theme  of  derision.  It  can  excite  no  surprise  that,  under 
those  circumstances,  his  natural  irritability  became  exaspe- 
rated, or  that  the  powers  of  his  mind  gradually  declined : 
this  is  too  strongly  attested  by  his  last  work,— the  picture  of 
Pandora  receiving  the  Gilts  of  the  Grods. 

Barry's  disputes  \vith  the  Royal  Academy  were  another 
source  of  bitterness  to  him.  He  had  been  elected  Professor 
of  Painting  to  that  body  in  1 782.  and  his  altercations  with 
the  members  were  perpetual.  He  reiterated  against  the 
Academy  the  charge  made  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that 
in  every  measure  proposed  by  liim  for  the  general  advance- 
ment of  art,  he  was  opposed  and  outvoted  by  the  machi- 
nations of  a  mercenary  cabal.  We  can  pretend  to  give  no 
opinion  respecting  the  justice  of  these  aUe<ration8,  but  the 
room  hers  felt  ho  annoyed  at  them,  that  they  preferred 
against  Barry  a  formal  body  of  charges,  and,  in  a  general 
aj»serably,  expelled  him  fr<^m  the  Academy. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  moved  per- 
haps by  an  impression  that  Barry  hud  been  treated  unjustly, 
as  well  as  by  admiration  of  his  talents,  set  on  foot  a  sub- 


scription in  his  favour,  which  amounted  to  about  lOOOl. 
With  this  sum  it  was  proposed  to  purchase  him  an  annuity, 
but  the  close  of  his  career  was  at  hand,  and  the  kind  inten- 
tions of  his  friends  were  rendered  unavailing.  On  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  February  6,  1806,  he  was  attacked, 
while  at  the  ordinary  where  he  usually  dined,  with  a  cold 
fit  of  pleuritic  fever.  Cordials  were  administered,  and  he 
was  conveyed  to  his  own  house  in  a  coach,  but  the  key-hole 
had  been  plugged  np  by  the  mischievous  boys  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  enter.  He  was 
then  taken  to  the  residence  of  his  friend  Mr.  Bonomi,  by 
whose  prompt  exertions  a  bed  was  immediately  procured 
for  him  at  the  house  of  a  neighbour.  Here  he  desired  to 
be  left,  and  he  locked  himself  up  forty  hours  without  me- 
dical assistance.  During  this  time  the  blow  was  struck 
which  timely  aid  might  have  averted.  He  Imgered  on  till 
the  22nd  of  February,  when  he  expired.  His  remains,  after 
lying  in  state  in  the  great  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in 
the  Adelphi,  were  interred  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Among  the  literary  works  of  Barry  may  be  mentioned 
his  six  lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  a 
fragment  on  Gothic  architecture,  which  Burke  pronounced 
to  be  <  as  just  as  it  is  ingenious.*  (See  Barry's  Life  and 
fForkSt  vol.  i.  p.  136.)  This  fragment  a  only  eleven  pages, 
accompanied  with  plates.  Barry  also  touches  on  the  sub- 
ject elsewhere,  particularly  in  a  chapter  (entitled  '  the  Error 
of  the  Notion  about  the  Influence  of  Climate  exemplified 
by  an  Analysis  of  the  different  Styles  of  Art')  of  bis  Inquiry 
into  the  Real  and  Imaginary  Obstructifms,  &c.  He  endea- 
vours to  show  '  that  what  is  commonly  called  Gothic  archi- 
tecture is  neither  the  invention  of  a  northern  nor  eastern 
people,  as  it  is  generally  believed ;  but  is  really  the  state  of 
corruption  to  which  this  art  arrived  by  a  gradual  process  in 
the  hands  of  the  same  people,  the  Greeks  and  Romans.' 
Vol.  i.  p.  279. 

BARRY'.  MARFE  JEA'NNE  VAUBENIE'R, 
COUNTESS  DU  BARRY,  was  born  at  Vaucouleurs,  the 
native  place  of  Jeanne  d*Arc,  in  1 744.  Her  father,  or  at 
least  her  reputed  father,  was  an  exciseman  of  the  name  of 
Vaubcnier.  An  inspector  of  the  military  victualling  office, 
M.  Dumonceau,  was  her  godfather.  After  her  father's 
death,  her  mother  went  to  Paris  to  kwk  for  employment, 
when  M.  Dumonceau  placed  her  as  a  servant  in  a  family, 
and  the  girl  in  a  convent,  which  she  soon  after  left,  and  ob- 
tained employment  at  a  fashionable  milliner's.  She  was  then 
about  fifteen.  Soon  after  she  was  introduced  to  a  disreput- 
able house,  where  she  became  acquainted  with  Count  Jean 
du  Barry,  a  notorious  fashionable  rake  of  his  day,  who  made 
her  his  mistress  for  a  short  time,  and  afterwards  introduced 
her  to  Lebel,  valet- de-chambre  to  Louis  XV.,  by  whom  she 
was  presented  to  the  king.  She  was  then  remarkably  band- 
some,  and  had  an  appearance  of  frankness,  and  a  tone  of  fa- 
miliarity, or  rather  vulgarity,  which  captivated  the  licentious 
monarch.  I^uis  wished  her  to  have  a  title,  in  order  that 
she  niight  appear  at  court,  and  Guillaume  du  Barry,  Count 
Jean's  brother,  consented  to  lend  himself  to  the  wish  of  tlie 
king  by  marrying  her,  after  which  she  was  introduced 
to  the  court  at  Versailles  as  Countess  du  Barry  in  1769. 
The  Duke  de  Choiseul,  then  prime  minister,  having  spoken 
freely  to  the  king  about  her,  lost  his  place  in  consequence. 
The  Chancellor  Maupeou,  Marshal  Richelieu,  ana  other 
courtiers,  flattered  her,  in  order  to  a\*ail  themselves  of  her 
influence  with  the  king,  and  it  was  through  her  that  Mau- 
peou succeeded  in  dismissing  and  exiling  the  parliament  in 
1771.  The  court  of  France,  which,  from  the  time  of  the 
Merovingian  founders  of  the  monarchy,  had  been,  with  the 
exception  of  very  few  reigns,  remarkable  for  its  licentious- 
ness, became,  during  the  Regency  and  the  subsequent  reign 
of  Louis  XV.,  the  abode  of  the  most  barefaced  profligacy. 
Everything  was  sold,  everything  was  obtained,  through  the 
intrigues  of  vicious  women.  The  accounts  of  those  scenes 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  the  memoirs  of 
several  of  the  actors,  and  women  too,  seem  almost  incredible. 
All  the  courtiers,  however,  did  not  participate  in  the  degra- 
dation, and  when  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  was  exiled  on 
account  of  Madame  du  Barry,  many  of  the  noblemen  at 
Versailles  went  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  fallen  minister. 
The  Duke  de  Nivernois  and  the  Duke  de  Noaillcs  8p<;ke 
plainly  tlieir  sentiments  of  the  favourite,  even  to  the  king. 
(Madame  Necker,  Nouveaux  Melanges  HtstoriqueSf  vol.  ii. 


p.  39.) 

When  Louis  XV.  died  in  1774,  the  Countess  du  i3arry 
was  bhut  up  in  a  convent  near  Meaux ;  but  some  time  afier 
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Louis  XVI.  allowed  her  to  come  out,  restored  to  her  the 
r^idence  of  Luciennes,  which  had  heen  huilt  for  her  hy  the 
old  king,  and  allowed  her  a  pension.  After  this,  Madame 
du  Barry  lived  in  retirement,  and  her  conduct,  as  far  as  is 
known ,  appears  to  have  been  regular.  Among  the  persons  who 
visited  her  were  several  artists,  whom  she  encouraged  and 
assisted  in  their  pursuits.  She  was  almost  forgotten  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out,  but  she  then  showed  herself  grateful 
for  the  treatment  which  she  had  experienced  from  Louis  XVI. 
by  exhibiting  a  lively  interest  for  him  and  his  family  in  their 
misfortunes :  and  she  even  repaired  to  England,  careless  of 
danger,  in  1793,  in  order  to  sell  her  jewels,  the  produce  of 
which  she  intended  for  the  use  of  the  queen  and  her  chil- 
dren, who  were  then  prisoners  in  the  Temple.  She  had  pre- 
viously spread  a  report  that  she  had  been  robbed  of  her 
diamonds.  On  her  return  from  England,  she  was  arrested 
in  July,  1 793,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  she  was 
brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  on  the  charge  of 
'  being  a  conspirator,  and  of  having  worn  mourning  in 
I^ndon  for  the  death  of  tlic  tyrant.'  She  was  condemned, 
and  was  executed  on  the  6th  of  November.  She  cried  much 
in  going  to  the  scaffold,  and  begged  of  the  executioner  to 
allow  her  a  moment  longer.  The  absurdity  and  injustice 
of  the  sentence  made  many,  who  had  before  despised  her, 
pity  her  end.  Many  pamphlets  have  been  published  about 
Madame  du  Barry,  as  well  as  some  pretended  letters  by 
her,  which  appeared  in  1779,  but  which  have  no  evidence 
of  authenticity.  {Biographie  des  ConUmporains ;  Bio- 
graphie  Umverselle.) 

BARS  or  BARSH  (Tekowska  Stolice,  Hung.),  a  con- 
siderable circle  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary,  containing  an  area  of  about  1030  square  miles, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  circle  of  Thurocz,  on  the 
east  by  those  of  Honther  and  Zolye,  or  Sohl,  on  the  south 
by  those  of  Comom  and  Gran,  and  on  the  west  by  the  circle 
of  Neutra.  Tlie  northern  districts  are  very  mountainous, 
as  they  are  crossed  by  the  Klyan  range  of  the  Carpathians, 
which  begins  near  Neutra,  enters  the  circle  at  Mount  Tri- 
bets,  in  the  north-west,  and  spreads  through  it  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  circle  of  Zolye :  this  range  is  said  to  afford 
the  finest  gold  in  Europe.  South  of  this  range  are  the 
Schemnitz  and  Pukantz  chains,  which  extend  to  the  banks 
of  the  Gran,  and  subside  between  Frauenmark,  Lewenz, 
and  Pibnick.  Another  branch  of  the  same  range  extends 
in  a  southerly  direction  as  far  south  as  the  mountains  which 
divide  this  circle  from  those  of  Gran  and  Comom.  But,  in 
general,  the  whole  of  Bars  soi>th  of  Lewenz  is  a  complete 
level.  The  principal  rivers  which  water  this  circle  are  the 
Gran,  which  bends  south-westwards  on  entering  it  from  the 
circle  of  Zolye,  and  then  Hows  southwards  into  that  of 
Gran  ;  the  Zsitva  or  Sitva,  which  enters  it  in  the  west  near 
Vereb^ly,  and  runs  in  a  south-easterly  direction  until  it 
rea<^hes  the  circle  of  Gran,  where  it  falls  into  the  Danube ; 
and  the  Neutra,  wliich  touches  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
western  districts.  Among  many  minor  streams  is  the 
Kremnitz,  which  impels  several  works  on  its  banks.  The 
soil  of  this  circle  is  of  varied  description :  in  the  northern 
parts  it  is  cold  and  stony,  and  unfavourable  to  agricultural 
purposes,  though  it  affords  good  pasturage,  which  is  largely 
used  for  breeding  horned  cattle  and  sheep;  but  in  the 
southern,  where  much  grain  and  some  wine  are  cultivated, 
it  is  extremely  fertile.  The  mountains  in  the  north  are 
richer  in  metals  than  any  other  part  of  Hungary ;  the 
Kremnitz  and  Kbnigsberg  mines,  which  have  been  worked 
during  the  last  seven  centuries,  though  not  so  produc- 
ti\'e  as  in  former  times  (the  latter  having  been  almost  en- 
tirely abandoned  on  account  of  the  water  in  them),  still 
yield  gold  of  a  superior  quality,  and  silver  mixed  vnX\i  that 
metal  ;  malachite,  copper,  an^  iron  ore  are  found  near 
Eisenbach,  Konigsberg,  and  Kremnitz.  Amethysts,  chal- 
cedony, cornelian,  semi-opal,  jasper,  agate,  crystal,  obsidian, 
syenite,  porphyry,  basalt,  millstones,  8wj.,  are  also  among  the 
mineral  products  of  Bars.  There  are  warm  sulphuretted 
waters  at  Skleno,  and  chalybeate  springs  at  Eisenbad. 

The  southeri)  parts  of  the  circle  yield  so  much  wheat  and 
barley  that  they  have  been  termed  •  the  Egypt  of  the 
mining  regions  of  Hungary ;'  the  estimated  quantity  of  its 
surface  available  for  husbandry  is  about  260,200  acres,  of 
which  about  128,000  are  employed  as  arable  land ;  but  little 
wine  is  made,  and  oven  this  is  of  inferior  quality,  nor  do  die 
vineyards  occupy  above  930  acres  of  ground.*  The  woods 
and  forests  spread  over  an  area  of  about  136,500  acres,  of 
vhich  there  are  large  tracts  in  the  south  covered  entirely 


with  oaks.  Considerable  tracts  of  land,  also,  near  the  banb 
of  the  Gran,  and  from  nine  to  fourteen  miles  in  extent, 
are  covered  with  brushwood,  and  afforded  the  inhabitants  a 
safe  refuge  at  the  tirae  of  the  Turkish  inroads.  Grazing  is 
carried  on  actively  both  in  the  northern  and  southern  dis- 
tricts, though  not  beyond  what  is  requisite  for  the  home  do 
mand.  The  population  of  Bars  is  about  120,000  souls,  exclu- 
sive of  about  1700  persons  of  noble  birth;  nearly  lOO.UOO 
of  them  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  remainder  Protest- 
ants: those  of  Sclavonian  origin  are  far  more  numerous 
than  the  Hungarians  and  Germans  taken  together;  the 
Sclavonian  or  Slovaks  inhabit  167  places,  the  Magyars  51), 
and  the  descendants  of  Saxons,  who  formerly  migrated  itiio 
this  quarter,  10.  Some  Gipsy  tribes  roam  through  the 
country  as  tinkers,  &c.,  but  no  Jew  is  permitted  to  bct  foot 
within  it.  The  circle  is  divided  into  four  districts ;  namely, 
Oszlan,  in  the  north,  Tapoltsan  to  the  south  of  it,  VerebclY, 
80u(h  of  Tapoltsan,  and  Lewenz,  or  Leva,  eastward  of  the 
two  districts  last  mentioned ;  it  contains  two  royal  free 
mining  towns,  Kremnitz,  (Lat  Cremnicum,  Huu^.  Kiir- 
mucz.  Banya),  in  the  north-east,  and  Konigsberg,  U  at.  Re- 
giomontum.  Hung.  Uj-Banya),  on  the  Gran,  which  has 
about  3900  inhabitants ;  1 1  market-towns,  190  villages,  and 
28  prsodia,  or  privileged  settlements.  Bars,  from  which  this 
circle  takes  its  name,  is  a  market-town  on  the  Gran,  bclun;;* 
ing  to  Prince  Esterhazy,  and  was  once  a  celebrated  fuiires^ 
better  known  under  its  German  designation,  Berscnl  urir. 
The  circle  contributes  84,965  tiorins  (ibout  81  J0/.),aiid  the 
two  free  towns  10,568  florins  (about  ]  013/.),  to  the  ex{K'n>cs 
of  the  war  department  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary. 

BART,  JEAN,  was  born  at  Dunkerque  in  1650.  Iii» 
father  was  a  seaman,  and  was  killed  in  a  naval  action. 
Jean,  yet  a  boy,  left  home  and  went  to  Holland,  where  he 
served  under  the  celebrated  Admiral  de  Ruyter,  and  became 
a  thorough  seaman.  Great  courage,  activity,  and  In^liiy 
strength,  gave  him  the  superiority  over  most  of  his  conirailrt 
When  Louis  XIV.  declared  war  against  Holland  in  16::\ 
Bart  refused  the  offers  made  to  retain  him  in  the  Duiiii 
service,  and  returned  to  Dupkerque.  He  there  entered 
on  board  a  privateer,  which  was  very  successful  in  its  cruise : 
and  much  of  the  success  was  attributed  to  Jean  Bart,  iii) 
share  of  the  prizes  having  brought  him  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  he  fitted  out  a  sloop  with  two  guns  and  thirty-su 
men,  and  having  met  a  Dutch  man-of-war  in  the  Texel,  be 
boarded  her,  took  her,  and  brought  her  into  Dunkerque. 
He  next  joined  several  speculators  who  fitted  out  a  teogun 
ship,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  it  Being  equally  suc^ 
cessful  in  this  cruise,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
a  small  squadron  of  five  ships,  with  whioh  he  did  great 
injury  to  the  Dutch,  taking  both  their  merchantmen  and 
their  armed  vessels ;  and  among  others  a  thirty-six  gun 
frigate,  which,  after  a  desperate  fight,  he  carried  into 
Dunkerque.  His  name  now  became  known  at  court,  and 
Louis  XIV.  sent  him  a  gold  medal  and  chain,  with  the  rauk 
of  lieutenant  in  the  royal  navT.  In  the  war  against  Spain, 
Jean  Bart  had  the  command  of  a  frigate  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  made  many  prizes.  When  the  war  broke  out 
between  France  and  England  in  1 689,  Bart  and  the  Chevalier 
de  Forbin  commanded  two  ships  of  war ;  and  while  tbcy 
were  escorting  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  they  were  attacked 
bv  two  English  frigates.  After  a  desperate  fight,  the  t\?o 
French  ships  were  taken  and  carried  into  Plymouth.  Bart 
and  Forbin  escaped  soon  after  by  filing  the  bars  of  llie 
window  of  their  prison;  and,  with  the  connivance  of  ibe 
surgeon,  who  was  a  Frenchman,  and  of  two  cabin-boys,  wbo 
waited  on  them,  they  obtained  a  boat,  in  which  they  crossed 
over  the  Channel  to  France.  On  their  return,  the  king 
made  them  both  captains. 

In  1690  Bart  took  the  command  of  a  forty-gun  ship,  and 
joined  the  Brest  fleet  under  Admiral  de  Toui'villc:  he  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  advantage  obtained  by  the  Fn*nt'li 
off  Dieppe  over  the  English  and  Dutch  allied  squadrons 
on  the  10th  July.  The  following  year  Bart  obtained  fruin 
the  Minister  of  Marine  the  command  of  a  squadron  of  small 
vessels,  which  ho  had  recommended  to  be  fitted  out  at 
Dunkerque,  as  better  calculated  to  do  injury  to  the  eocni}. 
He  sailed  out  of  Dunkerque,  passing  through  the  Engli^li 
blockading  squadcon,  and  went  into  the  North  Sea,  ^^hcre 
he  made  numerous  prizes ;  he  landed  also  on  the  coa:»l  of 
Scotland,  where  he  plundered  several  villages. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  French  at  the  battle  of  La  Hoguc, 
at  which  he  was  not  present,  Bart  sailed  from  Dunkerqi'C 
with  three  fiigates,  made  a  descent  on  the  English  cua:it 
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near  NewcaBtle.  ami  plundered  and  burnt  aome  villao^cs. 
On  his  return  homewards  he  fell  in  with  a  Dutch  fleet  of 
merchantmen  under  convoy  of  several  men-of-war.  He 
made  straight  for  the  admiral's  ship,  according  to  his  cus- 
tom, but  was  repulsed ;  he  however  succeeded  in  taking 
many  of  the  merchant-vessels.  In  1 694  he  attacked  another 
Dutch  fleet  under  Rear- Admiral  Vries,  boarded  the  admi- 
ral's ship,  and  took  her,  after  having  mortally  wounded  the 
admiral  himself  with  his  own  hand.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  desperate  fights  in  which  Bart  was  ever  engaged.  By 
this  victory  he  recovered  from  the  Dutch  a  lieet  of  300  ves- 
sels laden  with  com  from  the  Baltic,  and  bound  to  France, 
which  country 'was  then  suffering  under  a  severe  dearth. 
A  medal  was  struck  to  commemorate  this  event,  and  Louis 
XIV.  j;ranted  letters  of  nobility  to  Bart  and  his  descendants. 
In  1 697  Bart  was.comroissioned  to  take  to  Poland  the  Prince 
of  Conti,  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  Polish  crown,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  John  Sobieski ;  but  the  Elector  of  Saxonr 
was  proclaimed  King  of  Poland  before  the  Prince  of  Conti*8 
arrival. 

The  peace  of  Ryswick,  in  September,  1697,  having  put 
an  end  to  the  war,  Bart  retired  to  live  with  his  family.  He 
died  at  Dunkeroue  in  April,  1702,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one. 
He  was  one  of  the  boldest  and  roost  successful  seamen  that 
France  has  ever  produced.  He  was  rough  in  his  manners 
and  illiterate,  but  clever,  indefatigable,  and  frank  in  his 
disposition.  His  eldest  son,  Francois,  became  a  vice-ad- 
miral, and  died  in  )  765.  A  life  of  Jean  Bart,  in  French, 
appeared  in  1780,  from  the  English  translation  of  which 
most  of  the  above  particulars  are  taken.  iJAfe  of  Jean  Bart, 
translated  from  the  French,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Mangin, 
M.A.,  London,  1828.  See  idsa  Biographie  UmvergeUe  and 
Dirtionnair€  Univertel  Hisiorique.) 

BART  AS,  GUILLAUME  DE  8ALLUSTB,  SIEUR 
DU,  the  son  of  a  treasurer  of  France,  was  bom  about  the 
year  1 544,  at  Montfort  in  Armagnac,  and  brought  up  to  the 
profession  of  arms,  with  which  he  afterwards  united  diplo- 
macy, and  obtained  considerable  reputation  in  both.  Being 
of  the  reformed  religion,  he  became  gentleman  of  the  cham- 
ber to  Henry  IV.,  during  that  prince's  contest  for  the  throne; 
served  him  in  several  missions  at  foreign  courts,  England 
among  them,  where  James  I.  wished  to  retain  him ;  and  was 
present  at  the  famous  battle  of  Ivry ;  four  months  after  which 
lie  died  of  wounds  which  had  been  unskUfUlly  treated,  or 
that  refused  to  heal.  Du  Bartas  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
perishable  nature  of  reputation  founded  on  literary  fashion 
and  a  popular  subject.  In  his  own  time  he  was  accounted 
so  great  a  poet,  that  his  principal  work,  giving  an  accxiunt  of 
*  the  Week,  or  Seven  Days  of  the  Creation,*  and  founded 
probably  on  the  '  Sette  Gioroate  *  of  Tasso,  went  through 
thirty  editions  in  less  than  six  years ;  was  translated  into 
I^tin,  Italian,  Spanish,  Grerman,  and  Englbh ;  and  obtained 
the  applause  of  his  most  illustrious  contemporaries,  including 
Spenser.  Yet  his  name  is  now  almost  proverbial  for  bar- 
barism of  style  and  bad  taste,  and  his  own  countrymen  treat 
it  with  contempt.  They  accuse  him  of  utter  want  of  judg- 
ment ;  of  low,  extravagant,  and  disgusting  imagery ;  and 
pedantic  compounds  of  wordst  after  the  fashion  of  the  an- 
ticnts.  What  was  pedantry,  however,  in  this  respect,  with 
Du  Bartas,  might  have  helped,  in  greater  hands,  to  give  fire 
and  elevation  to  the  French  language,  had  the  idiom  itself 
permitted  it.  The  same  compounding  of  words,  which  came 
vy  nothing  in  old  French  poetry,  was  so  warmly  received  in 
England,  through  the  medium  of  Du  Bartas's  translator, 
Sylvester,  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  hke  daring  in 
Chapman's  '  Homer,*  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  *  Arcadia,'  it 
avowedly  helped  to  enrich  the  poetry  of  our  native  country ; 
and  to  Sylvester  are  traced  some  of  the  most  beautifhl  com- 
pound epithets  of  Milton  and  Fletcher.  Yet  so  little  worthy 
of  this  lucky  accident  in  their  fame  was  the  genius  either  of 
Du  Bartas  or  .his  translator,  that  in  the  latter  s  version, 
which  was  once  almost  as  popular  in  England  as  the  original 
was  in  France,  and  procured  for  him  the  epithet,  after  his 
own  fashion,  of  *  silver-tongued  Sylvester,*  are  to  be  found 
all  the  absurd  and  revolting  defects  noticed  by  the  French 
critics,  in  spite  of  an  occasional  fine  verse  or  thought,  ac- 
knowledsed  by  the  critics  of  both  countries.  Thus,  after 
wmling  through  pages  of  low  imagery,  the  more  revolting 
for  the  subject,  like  the  heavens  reflected  in  a  ditch,  you 
oonie  to  a  passage  in  which  the  builder  of  the  tower  of 
Babel  is  called  'that  cloud-climbing  prince,*  or  the  hands 
are  described  as 

*  Tilt  ?oluut«iy  chanpiouf  of  our  liomrU.* 


Yet  in  the  same  passage,  these  hands  are  styled '  God's 

asses,* 

*  And  body's  tictuallera  to  provide  it  meats.* 

The  Divine  Being  is  in  one  line  called  the  *  Thunder-darter,* 
and  in  the  next  *  the  Lord  High  Marshal ;'  the  sun,  or 
Phcebus,  is  heaven's  '  coachman  ;*  the  air,  the  '  warehouse ' 
of  the  winds ;  and  the  world,  a  book  '  in  folio.*  The  author's 
genius  runs  everywhere  upon  the  mechanical,  and  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  commonest  objects  around  him.  The  work  is, 
in  truth,  a  dull  Encyclopaedia  of  all  that  he  knew.  Dryden 
records  with  amazement  his  having  admired  Sylvester's  Du 
Bartas  when  a  boy,  and  his  thinking  '  inimitable  Spenser  a 
mean  poet'  in  comparison.  How,  then,  did  it  happen  that 
Spenser  himself  found  something  to  admire  in  Du  Bartas 
at  a  riper  age?  Because,  being  a  greater  poet  than  Dryden» 
he  had  the  more  natural  piety  and  imagination ;  was  dis- 
posed to  think  better  of  the  author  for  the  sake  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  was  able  to  do  more  justice  to  what  was  good  in 
him  here  and  there.  Du  Bartas  was  an  honest,  estimable 
man,  with  a  hearty  zeal  for  his  subject,  but  a  dull  imagina- 
tion; and  the  oonseq^uences  of  this  inequality  of  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities  was,  that,  while  a  pious  exaltation 
made  him  occasionally  say  a  fine  thing,  the  natural  home- 
Uness  of  his  mind  habitually  reverted  to  common-place, 
and  the  good  opinion  which  he  reasonably  entertained  of 
himself  in  other  respects,  aided  by  the  sequestered  Ufe  which 
he  led  when  not  publicly  employed,  rendered  him,  like  most 
solitary  livers,  the  slave  of  his  self-love.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  opinion  of  his  illustrious  firiend  De  Thou,  who  de- 
scribes him,  nevertheless,  as  a  man  who  spoke  very  modestly 
of  his  writings.  If  De  Thou,  however,  fancied  that  more 
intercourse  with  the  wits  of  that  time  would  have  done  him 
any  great  good,  his  friendship  appears  to  have  obscured  his 
better  knowledge ;  for  not  only  is  the  pervading  character  of 
Du  Bartas's  poetry  against  him,  but  the  wits  of  that  time, 
Ronsard  and  others,  were  as  far  gone  in  pedantry  as  their 
friend.  Du  Bartas,  with  reference  both  to  his  subject  and 
his  genius,  may  be  styled  the  French  Blackmore.  (Bt'o- 
graphic  Universelle  ;  Sylvester's  Du  Bartas,  &c.) 

BARTER.  When  one  commodity  is  exchanged  directly 
for  another,  without  the  emplovment  of  any  instrument  of 
exchange  which  shall  determine  the  value  of  the  mer- 
chandise, the  transaction  is  called  Barter.  All  trade  re- 
solves itself  into  an  exchange  of  commodities;  but  the 
commercial  exchangers  of  one  commodity  for  another  effect 
their  exchanges  by  a  money-payment,  determined  by  a 
market-value.  This  is  a  Sale.  Swift,  in  his  attack  upon 
Wood's  halfpence,  which  he  considered  as  destructive  of  the 
money -standard  of  value,  says,  '  I  see  nothing  left  us  but 
to  barter  our  goods,  like  the  wild  Indians,  with  each  other.* 
The  general  evils  of  such  a  state  are  obvious ;  and  they 
create  dishonest  attempts  in  one  exchanger  to  cheat  the 
other.  The  North  American  Indians  obtain  a  few  of  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  civilized  life  by  exchanging  skins 
for  manufactured  articles.  The  Indians  meet  the  traders : 
each  man  divides  his  skins  into  lots,  which  have  a  relative 
value  to  each  other,  as  that  two  otter  skins  are  equal  to 
one  beaver.  For  one  lot  he  wants  a  gun,  or  a  looking- 
glass,  or  a  blanket,  or  an  axe.  The  tnmer  has  the  articles 
to  give  the  Indian  in  exchange.  Twenty  beaver-skint 
are  given  for  a  gun ;  the  gun  costs  a  pound  in  Birming- 
ham ;  the  beaver-skins  are  worth  more  than  twentv  times 
the  amount  in  London.  If  the  Indians  were  brougnt  into 
more  general  contact  with  the  exchangers  of  civilized  life, 
they  would  regulate  their  exchanges  by  a  money-standard, 
and  would  obtain  a  fairer  value  for  their  skins. 

The  term  6ar/^  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  lan- 
guages of  southern  Europe :  baratar,  Spanish ;  barattdre^ 
Italian, — which  signify  to  cheat  as  well  as  to  barter ;  hence, 
also,  our  word  Barratry.  The  want  of  a  standard  of  value  in 
all  transactions  of  barter  gives  occasion  to  that  specicii  of 
overreaching  which  prevails  from  an  ignorance  of  the  real 
principles  of  trade,  by  which  all  exchangers  are  benefited 
through  an  exchange.  The  examples  of  barter,  however, 
without  any  reference  to  some  standard  of  value,  become 
more  and  more  uncommon,  as  the  commercial  intercourse 
of  mankind  advances.  A  skin  of  corn,  or  a  stone  vcmscI  of 
com,  among  some  of  the  Indian  tribes,  is  established  as  a 
standard  of  value ;  councils  are  hehl  to  determine  the  rate 
of  exchange ;  and  a  beaver-skin  is  thus  held  to  be  worth  so 
many  more  skins  of  com  than  a  blanket.  This  is  an  ap- 
proach to  a  standard  of  value  which  almost  takes  the  trans* 
action  out  of  the  condition  of  being  a  barter.    In  the  trade 
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carried  on  between  Russia  and  China,  the  exchanges  of 
merchandise  are  directly  effected,  but  the  comparative  value 
of  the  merchandise  is  determined  by  a  money-standard. 
This  is  clearly  not  barter.  The  Indian  com  measure  of 
value  is  something  like  the  animal  measure  which  formerly 
existed  in  this  country,  when  certain  values  being  affixed 
to  cattle  and  slaves,  they  became  an  instrument  of  exchange, 
vnder  the  name  of  living  money.  Amongst  the  northern 
Aations  skins  used  to  be  a  standard  of  value:  the  word 
rdha,  which  signifies  money  in  the  Esthonian  language,  has 
not  lost  its  primitive  si^iflcation  of  skins  amongst  ^e 
Laplanders.  When  nations  oome  to  use  any  standard  of 
value,  whether  skins,  as  in  northern  Europe,  or  dhourra 
(pounded  millet.  Sorghum  vtdgare),  as  in  Nubia,  or  shells, 
as  in  parts  of  India,  their  transactions  gradually  lose  the 
character  of  barter.  If  wages  are  paid  in  articles  of  oon- 
sumptiont  as  in  some  mining  districts  of  England,  the 
transaction  is  called  truck : — troc  is  tl)e  French  ior  barter. 
The  exchanges  of  a  civilized  people  amongst  themselves, 
or  with  otiier  countries,  are  principally  carried  on  by  bills  of 
exchange :  the  actual  money-payment  in  a  country  b^  no 
means  represents  the  amount  of  its  commercial  transactions. 
If  any  sudden  convulsion  arise  which  interrupts  the  con- 
fidence upon  which  credit  is  founded,  bills  of  exchange 
cease  to  be  negotiable,  and  exchangers  demand  money- 

Sayments.  The  coin  of  a  commercial  country  being  insuf- 
cient  to  represent  its  transactions,  barter  would  be  the  na- 
tural consequence  if  such  a  disastrous  state  of  things  were 
to  continue.  Thus,  when  Mr.  Huskisson  declared  in  1 825 
that  the  panic  of  that  year  placed  this  country  *  within  forty- 
eight  hours  of  barter,*  he  meant  that  the  credit  of  the  state 
would  have  been  so  reduced,  that  its  notes  would  not  have 
been  received,  or  its  coin,  except  for  its  intrinsic  value  as 
an  article  of  exchange ;  and  that  the  bills  of  individuals 
would  have  been  in  the  same  case.  Barter,  in  this  casei 
would  be  a  backward  movement  towards  uncivilixation. 

BARTER,  a  rule  of  arithmetic  introduced  into  books 
which  teach  rules  without  principles,  but  which,  though  a 
very  necessary  and  usual  application  of  arithmetic,  would  be 
too  obvious  a  con^uence  to  be  introduced  into  any  system 
of  demonstrative  arithmetic.  It  means  the  exchanging  of 
goods  against  goods,  not  against  money,  and,  as  might  be 
supposed,  the  rule  is  the  following : — 

'  Find  the  value  of  that  commodity  whose  quantity  is 
given ;  then  find  what  quantity  of  the  other  at  the  rate  pro- 
poi»ed  you  may  have  for  the  same  money,  and  it  will  be  the 
answer  required.*  (Bonn  yeas  tie's  Arithmetic)  Thus  to 
find  how  many  oranges  at  2  a  penny  should  be  given  for 
150  apples  at  3  a  penny,  find  how  much  money  150  apples 
cost  at  3  a  penny,  namely  50  pence,  and  find  how  many 
oranges  can  be  bought  for  50  pence  at  2  a  penny,  namely 
100. 

BARTFELD  (Hungar.  •  Bartpha;*  Sclavon.  *Bardiow'), 
a  free  imperial  town  in  the  county  or  gespanschail  (*  span* 
designating  a  count)  of  Ss^s,  the  most  north-easterly 
county  of  Hungary.  It  is  situated  on  the  Topi,  not  far 
from  the  fi-ontiers  of  Galicia»  was  built  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  enjoyed  considerable 
repute  in  former  times,  as  a  seat  of  learning,  as  well  as  for 
its  Protestant  high  school  and  a  printing  establishment, 
from  which  several  valuable  publications  proceeded  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  town  possesses  a  fine  collection 
of  old  records.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  number  of  noble 
families,  whose  estates  lie  in  the  vicinity.  Bartfeld  carries 
on  a  brisk  trade  in  wine,  hemp,  and  linens.  The  population, 
which  consists  principally  of  Roman  Catholics,  to  whom  all 
the  churches  belong,  amounts  to  nearly  6000.  It  lies  in 
49°  16'  N.  lat.,  and  21''  18'  E.  long.  In  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  are  the  two  celebrated  chalybeate  springs, 
called  tlie  *  Bartfeld  Baths,*  to  which  strangers,  particularly 
the  Poles,  resort  in  very  considerable  numbers,  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year :  they  are  accounted  the  finest  mineral  waters 
in  Hungarv. 

BARTH,  a  maritime  town  of  Pomerania,  in  the  Prussian 
government  of  Stralsund,  at  the  influx  of  a  small  river  of 
tne  same  name  into  the  Biunen-See,  an  arm  of  the  Baltic, 
here  caUed  the  '  Barther-Bodden.'  It  has  manufactures 
of  soap  and  tobacco,  builds  ships,  and  carries  on  a  brisk  ex- 
port and  import  trade.  There  are  two  Lutheran  churches 
m  the  town,  and  an  asylum  for  ladies  of  noble  birth,  which 
was  opened  with  a  royal  endowment  in  1 733.  The  number 
of  its  inhabitants  had  declined,  at  the  close  of  1 831  #  to  3698. 
It  is  about  ten  nulea  oioith*w«it  of  Stntlsund. 


BARTHE'LEMY  (SAINT)  DE  CHIOHILLIANE. 

a  village  in  the  department  of  Isdre,  in  France,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Romanche,  a  stream  which,  desceDding 
from  the  Alps,  falls  into  the  Drac,  a  tributary  of  the  Isere. 
The  distance  of  Chichilliane  from  Grenoble  is  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  miles  S.E.  The  only  claim  of  this  village  to 
notice  arises  from  a  singular  natural  phenomenon  in  the 
neighbourhood, '  the  burning  fountain*  (/ontaine  ardenle). 
From  a  spot  of  ground,  which  is  about  eight  or  nine  feet 
across  in  one  dir«ition»  and  four  to  four  and  a  half  feet  io 
the  other,  and  bare  of  grass,  flames  are  observed  to  rise  to  the 
height  of  half  a  fi>ot.  They  are  of  difierent  colours,  red  aad 
blue ;  and  they  consume  paper,  straw,  wood,  in  fact  any  sub- 
stance which  is  presented  to  them ;  yet  they  will  notinitlaiDe 
gunpowder  {poudre  d  tiref)  when  thrown  upon  them.  A 
sulphurous  odour  exhales  firom  the  place,  and  is  perceptible 
at  fifteen  paces  distance.  The  soil  itself  seems  to  be  on  fire, 
but  its  bulk  is  not  diminished.  Wnen  rain  is  long  continued 
and  heavy,  the  flames  are  extinguished ;  but  in  proportiuo 
as  the  earth  becomes  dry,  they  gradually  rise  up  agaio. 
There  is  a  spring  at  some  distanoe,  and  when  the  water  ba; 
been  brought  from  this  to  the  spot,  and  a  pool  formed,  the 
water  begins  to  boil  fast,  as  though  it  were  in  a  kettle  ovier 
a  large  fire. 

Mcdte-Brun,  who  briefly  notices  this  phenomenon,  u 
having  been  one  of  the  fiftelen  wonders  of  Dauphine,  ascribes 
it  to  exhalations  of  hydrogen  gas. 

Near  St.  Bartfaelemy,  in  a  moimtain  called  Hyeres,  is  a 
copper-mine,  the  metal  of  which  contains  gold  andsiJTer; 
there  is  also  a  mine  of  coal,  of  good  quality .~(i)tc/toftiiatW 
Univenel  de  la  France.) 

BARTHB'LEMY,  JEAN  JACQUES,  was  bom  at 
Cassis,  near  Aubagne,  in  Provence,  20th  January,  iri£. 
At  twelve  years  of  age  he  entered  the  College  of  the  Fatben 
de  rOratoire  at  Marseilles,  and  commenced  his  studies 
under  Father  Renaud,  a  man  of  considerable  learcmi;. 
Being  intended  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  he  vent 
next  into  the  Seminary  of  the  Jesuits,  where  he  studied 
philosophy  and  theology.  At  the  same  time  he  applied 
himself  to  the  Greek  and  Oriental  languages,  for  which  he 
early  felt  a  great  disposition.  He  was  assisted  in  the  stiKiy 
of  the  Arabic  by  a  young  Maronite,  one  of  his  fellow-ai* 
legians.  He  afterwards  studied  numismatics  under  Cary, 
a  well-known  antiquarian.  In  1743  he  proceeded  to  Pan», 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Gros  de  Boze,  seci^tary 
to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  aati 
keeper  of  the  king's  cabinet  of  medals.  In  1745  Grosde 
Boze  took  Barthelemy  as  his  assistant  in  the  cabinet,  and 
after  Gros  death,  Barthelemy  succeeded  him  as  keeper. 
Meantime  Barthelemy  had  become  known  to  the  learned  of 
Paris,  and  had  written  several  dissertations  on  antient  coins, 
and  on  the  Phosnician,  Samaritan,  and  Palmyrene  cha- 
racters. In  1754  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Count  d'Ar- 
genson  to  travel  in  Italy,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  collection 
medals  for  the  king's  cabinet.  At  Rome  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  learned  Cardinals  Pasaionei  Albani.  an^ 
Spinelli,  and  was  presented  to  Benedict  XI V.  He  made 
also  the  acquaintance  of  Joseph  Simon  Assenumi,  of  Fattier 
Jacquier,  of  Boscovich,  Piranesi,  and  all  the  distinguished 
men  who  were  living  in  Rome  at  that  time.  He  thenc€  vent 
to  Naples,  and  examined  the  newly-discovered  antiquities  of 
Pompeii  and  Heroulaneum.  On  his  return  to  Rome  be  was 
introduced  to  the  Count  de  Stainville,  then  French  ambassa- 
dor to  the  papal  court,  and  his  lady,  and  this  acquaintance 
decided  the  future  destiny  of  Barthelemy.  The  Count,  on  his 
return  to  France,  became  Duke  of  Choiseul,  and  first  minis- 
ter of  Louis  XV.  In  his  elevation  he  did  not  forget  Bar- 
thelemy, for  whom  he  had  conceived  a  sincere  esteem,  but 
he  absolutely  loaded  him  with  unasked  favours.  He  be- 
stowed on  him  several  pensions,  made  him  treasurer  of 
St.  Martin  of  Tours,  and»  lastly,  secretary-general  to  the 
Swiss  and  Grison  regiments  in  the  French  service,  which 
last  situation  alone  was  worth  20,000  francs  per  annum. 
Barthelemy  made  a  good  use  of  his  income ;  he  a^ted  many 
of  his  less  fortunatebrethren  in  the  career  of  science,  he  pro- 
vided for  his  nephews  and  nieces^  and  himself  fiontinued  to 
live  soberly  and  modestly.  In  1760  he  published  a  disser- 
tation on  the  celebrated  mosaic  of  Palesttina,  which  be 
explained  to  be  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  arrival 
of  Hadrian  in  Egypt  [See  Palxstwna.]  The  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  received  him  among '» 
members,  and  he  contributed  many  dissertations  to  theift- 
moire9  of  that  leamed  bo^y.    la  1766  he  pidilished  Lettres 
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tur  quelques  Monumens  PhSnieieru  ef  sur  lei  Alphabets 
qui  en  risultent.   He  next  published  Entretiem  9ur  tEtai 
de  la  Musique  Grecque  vers  le  Quatriime  Siicle,  8vo.  Paris, 
1777 ;  Esscd  dune  Palio^raphie  Numismatique  ;  and  Dis- 
sertation sur  une  Inscription  Grecque  relative  aux  Finances 
des  AthSniens,    But  tne  work  which  has  made  his  name 
popular  is  his  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anacharsis  en  Orece,  4  vols. 
4to.  Paris,  1788,  and  7  vols.  8vo.  1789.    He  supposes  a 
young  Scythian,  of  the  name  of  Anacharsis,  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  Greeks,  to  have  made  a  journey 
into  Greece  in  search  of  information,  and  to  have  resided 
many  years  is  its  principal  cities,  between  363  and  337  B.C. 
The  greater  part  of  this  period  corresponds  with  the  reign 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  till  the  battle  of  Chssronea,  after 
which  Anacharsis  is  made  finally  to  leave  Greece  and  re- 
turn to  Scythia,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  compiled  a 
narrative  of  his  travels  and  observations  in  Greece.    The 
work  is  in  the  form  of  a  tour  or  journal  of  a  residence 
of  manv  years  in    Greece :    it  describes  the  supposed 
writer's  impressions,  his  conversations  with  people  of  various 
countries  and  conditions,  which  are  given  sometimes  in 
the  shape  of  dialogues,  with  occasional  letters  fVom  cor- 
respondents.   Anacharsis  visits  Athens,  Thebes,  Corinth ; 
Sparta,  with  the  other  towns  of  the  Peloponnesus;  the  coasts 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  islands  of  the  JBgean  Sea,  and  also 
Thessaly,  iEtolia,  Acarnania,  and  Epirus.    He  introduces 
on  the  scene  Epaminondas,  Agesilaus,  Phocion,  Demos- 
thenes, Plato,  Aristotle,  and  all  the  other  great  men  of 
Greece  at  that  time,  and  he  converses  with  several  Greeks 
who  had  known  in  their  youth  Socrates,  Alcibiades,  Eu- 
ripides, Aristophanes,  Thucydides,  &c.,  by  which  means  he 
connects  in  his  narrative  the  age  of  Pericles  with  that  of 
Philip.     He  treats  of  the  laws,  polity,  commerce,  and 
finances  of  the  Greek  republics,  and  more  especially  of 
Athens;  of  their  education,  habits,  and  manners;  tneir 
amusements,  theatres,  games,  and  festivals ;  their  religious 
rites;  of  their  philosophers  and  their  various  sects;  the 
state  of  the  sciences  and  arts,  &c.    He  gives  a  long  de- 
scription, in  several  chapters,  of  the  library  of  a  wealthy  and 
well-infbrmed  Athenian,  which  affords  him  an  opportunity  of 
introducing  a  notice  of  the  works  known  to  have  existed  at 
that  time  and  of  their  authors ;  and  he  also  gives  a  chronicle 
of  the  remarkable  events,  domestic  and  foreign,  which 
occurred  during  the  period  of  Anacharsis*  supposed  stay  in 
Greece. 

Such  is  the  form  of  this  work,  a  form  certainly  attractive 
to  the  ^neral  reader,  but  perhaps  not  well  calculated  to  give 
sound  mformation  in  a  department  of  learning  so  exten- 
sive and  multifarious.  The  admixture  of  fiction  with  real 
facts  is  not  verv  favourable  to  strict  historical  accuiacy. 
With  regard  to  the  pictures  of  antient  manners,  Barthelcmy 
says  himself  in  his  introduction,  '  Such  details  are  hut 
faintly  indicated  in  the  antient  writers,  and  they  have  ooca- 
sioned  numerous  controversies  among  modern  critics.  I 
have  long  discussed  those  sketches  of  manners  which  I  have 
introduced  in  my  work,  and  I  have  afterwards  suppressed 
part  of  them  in  the  revisal,  but  perhaps  I  have  not  gone  far 
enough  in  the  work  of  suppression.*  And  again,  '  Had  I 
examined  my  strength,  instead  of  consulting  my  courage, 
and  of  being  led  away  by  the  attractions  of  the  subject,  I 
should  never  have  undertaken  this  work.*  Thi^  ingenuous 
confession  ousht  to  disarm  criticism,  and  it  renders  it  in  fact 
superfluous.  Barthelemy's  ol^ect  in  writing  the  Anacharsis 
was  '  to  revive  among  the  people  of  his  age  the  taste  for 
antient  erudition,  to  vindicate  it  from  the  supercilious  con« 
tempt  of  the  philosophers  of  the  day,  and  to  show  the  utility 
of  such  studies.*  (Introduction  to  vol.  ii.  of  Barthelemy  s 
Oeuvres  Diverses.)  At  the  end  are  several  chronological 
tables  of  events  and  of  illustrious  characters,  tables  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  measures,  of  the  Athenian  coins  and 
their  value,  a  catalogue  of  the  authors  whom  he  con- 
sulted for  his  work,  and  a  copious  general  index.  Be- 
sides this,  whenever  Barthelemy  states  a  real  fact  in  the 
C'  lurse  of  his  work,  he  Quotes  his  authority  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page.  Barbi^  du  Bocage  constructed  the  maps  and 
plans  in  the  atlas  which  accompanies  the  Anacharsis.  How- 
ever, neither  Barthelemy  nor  Barbid  du  Bocage  could  be 
ver>'  a)rrect  in  their  geography,  for  at  that  time  many 
Antient  sites  were  unknown,  which  have  been  since  dis- 
covered ;  and  even  now  it  is  difficult  to  write  with  much 
precision  on  the  physical  character  of  Greece,  and  some  of 
iho  most  important  localities. 

The  great  French  revolution,  which  found  Barthelemy 


immersed  in  his  fktonrite  studies,  deprived  him  at  once  of 
his  income,  of  about  25,000  francs.  Though  he  submitted 
to  this  without  a  murmur,  the  gloom  of  despondency  seized 
him  when  he  saw  his  best  and  oldest  friends  led  to  prison, 
and  thence  to  the  scaffold.  He  himself,  then  nearly  eighty 
years  of  age,  was  denounced  as  an  aristocrat,  and  suddenly 
taken  to  prison,  where  Barbie  du  Bocage,  Chamfort,  Des- 
aulnais,  l^illi,  Malesherbes,  &e.  had  preceded  him.  The 
arrest  of  tibe  aged  Barthelemy,  however,  proceeded  merely 
from  some  obscure  informer ;  the  Jacobins  themselves  were 
ashamed  of  it,  and  Danton,  the  celebrated  terrorist,  pro- 
cured his  release  Uie  next  day.  Citizen  Par^,  the  pro  tem- 
pore Minister  of  the  Interior,  offered  Barthelemy  the  place 
of  chief  librarian  of  the  Royal,  now  National,  Library,  which 
he  refused.  He  now  felt  weary  of  life :  even  literary  and 
scientific  pursuits  had  no  longer  an^r  attractions  for  him. 
Simple  and  single-hearted,  he  had  judged  of  men  after 
himself,  and  his  disappointment  at  the  sight  of  the  dark 
secrets  of  the  human  heart,  laid  bare  by  the  great  political 
convulsion,  was  death  to  him.  He  u»ed  to  say  that  the 
revolution  ought  to  be  called  a  revelation^  meaning  that  it 
had  revealed  the  wickedness  of  men.  He  expired  in  his 
house  at  Paris,  in  the  arms  of  his  nephew,  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1 795.  He  was  buried  without  any  ceremony,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  those  times. 

Barthelemy's  Oeuvres  Diverses,  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1798, 
contain  a  life  of  the  author  by  a  brother  academician,  and  a 
catalogue  of  his  works,  notes  taken  during  his  journey  in 
Italy,  dissertations  on  the  antiquities  of  Hercukneum  and 
the  tables  of  Heraclea,  reflections  on  some  Mexican  paint- 
ings, and  researches  on  the  distribution  of  the  booty  m  the 
wars  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  These  last  researches 
originated  in  some  letters  written  by  Mr.  Stanley,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  to  Barthelemy, 
which  elicited  the  investigations  just  referred  to.  This  post- 
humous collection  contains  a  quantity  of  varied  and  inte- 
resting erudition.  Another  posthumous  work  of  Barthele- 
my is  the  Voyage  en  Jtalie  imprimi  sur  ses  Lettres  ori- 
ginales  icrites  au  Comie  de  Caylus,  Svo.  Paris,  1802. 

BARTHEZ,  PAUL  JOSEf»H,  a  physician  and  physio- 
logist, was  born  at  Montpellier  in  1734.  At  first  he  was 
inclined  to  the  church ;  but  his  &ther  induced  him  to  study 
medicine,  which  he  began  at  Montpellier  in  1 750,  and  oh- 
tained  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1 753.  After  this  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  the  character  of  his  mind,  which  leant  towards 
speculative  and  general  views,  procured  for  him  the  ac- 
quaintance of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  litemry  persons 
then  in  the  metropolis.  While  there  he  wrote  two  e^savs, 
which  were  rewarded  with  prizes  from  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions. In  1756  he  was  employed  as  physician  to  the 
army,  which  he  soon  quitted,  alter  being  attacked  with  severe 
fever,  and  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  became  associated 
with  the  leading  philosophers  of  the  day  as  joint  editor  of  the 
Journal  des  Savants,  and  of  the  Encyclopidie  Mithodique, 
In  1759  he  became  a  candidate  for  a  professorship  at  Mont- 
pellier, and  having  proved  himself  superior  to  his  competi- 
tors, was  duly  appointed.  In  his  lectures  he  promulgated 
the  doctrines  he  nad  announced  in  his  early  essays,  which 
he  afterwards  enlarged  and  published,  viz.,  Oratio  de  Prin- 
cipio  Vitali  Hominut,  one  vol.  4 to.  Montpelher,  1 773  ;  Nova 
Doctrina  de  FUnctiombus  Corporis  Humard,  Montpellier, 
1774. 

In  these  works  he  endeavoured  to  point  out,  that  tha 
actions  in  the  human  body  are  dependent  upon  a  vital  prin- 
ciple, and  that  the  functions  of  organized  matter  are  to  be 
studied  in  a  different  way  from  the  properties  of  inorganic 
matter.  These  doctrines  he  correctly  applied  to  vegetable 
as  well  as  animal  bodies,  for  he  taught  vegetable  physiology 
as  well  as  medicine. 

Another  work  gave  more  scope  for  the^  development  of 
his  views,  viz.,  Nouveaux Elements  de  la  Science  del  Homme^ 
one  vol.  Svo.  Montpellier,  of  which  a  second  edition  was 
published  by  him  at  Paris  in  two  volt.  Svo.  1806. 

In  this  way  he  proved  a  valuable  coadjutor  to  Haller, 
Cullen,  mid  tiie  other  eminent  physiobgists  of  that  time. 

In  1 774  he  was  made  assistant-chancellor,  and  afterwards 
sole  chancellor,  of  the  University  of  Montnellier.  In  1780 
he  was  summoned  to  Paris,  to  assume  the  auties  of  consult- 
ing physician  to  the  king,  and  first  physician  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  He  continued  to  practise  his  profession  with 
increasing  reputation  for  ten  years,  when  the  struggles  of 
the  Revolution  drove  him  from  the  metropolis,  fi^  took 
refuge  at  Carcassonne,  where  he  practiced  medicine  gratui- 
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tously,  and  devoted  himself  to  study,  the  result  of  which  was 
a  treatise,  Nouvelle  Michanique  des  Mouvements  de  V Homme 
et  des  Animaux. 

Some  yean  afterwards,  the  &culties  of  medicine  having 
been  re-established,  ho  was  appointed  honorary  professor  at 
MontpeUier,  and  in  1801  pronounced  his  Discours  sur  le 
Ohiie  dHippocraie,  In  1802  he  was  appointed  physician 
to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  soon  after  published  a  treatise, 
Dei  Maladies  Qoutteuses,  two  vols.  8vo.,  which  is  deemed  in- 
ferior to  his  former  publications. 

In  1806,  after  an  attack  of  fever,  he  expired  on  the  15th 
of  October,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 

He  left  behind  him  two  works,  which  were  afterwards 
published— 1.  TraitS  du  Beau,  one  vol.  8vo.  Paris,  1807; 
and,  2.Coi»u/to/to9»dff  A/(^(i^ctW,twovols.8vo.  Paris,  1810. 

(See  Lordat,  Exposition  de  la  Doctrine  Medicale  de  M. 
Bartkez;  Biograpnie  Universelle  ;  and  Thomson's  I^i/c  o/ 
CuUen,  vol.  i.  p.  445.) 

BARTHOIINUS,  ERASMUS,  son  of  Gaspard  Bar- 
tholinuB  (known  as  an  author,  as  well  as  several  others  of 
his  sons  and  grandsons),  born  at  Roskild  in  Denmark,  1625 ; 
died  in  1698.  He  was  professor  of  geometry,  and  after- 
wards of  medicine,  at  Copenhagen.  (See  Biog,  Univ.) 
His  principal  work  is  De  Comeiis,  Copenhagen,  1664-65,  in 
whicn  he  treats  of  comets  after  the  manner  of  Descartes. 
(Weidler,  p.  508.)    He  published  several  other  works. 

BARTHOLI'NE,  THOMAS,  son  of  Caspar,  a  distin- 
guished physician  and  professor  of  Copenhagen,  was  bom 
in  that  city  20th  October,  1616.  After  some  years'  study  at 
the  university  of  his  native  place,  following  the  example  of 
his  father,  he  visited  the  most  celebrated  schools  of  Europe, 
at  almost  all  of  which  he  published  some  work ;  thus  leaving 
at  each  a  memorial  of  his  assiduity  and  talents.  First,  in 
1637,  he  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  resided  for  three  years, 
and  where  afterwards  he  republished  his  father's  Anatomus 
Institutiones,  wiih  additions,  1641,  1  vol.  8vo.  Thence  he 
went  to  France,  and  spent  two  years  between  Paris  and 
Montpellier.  From  France  he  went  to  Padua,  where  he 
lived  three  years,  and  was  greatly  distinguished  among  the 
students.  After  visiting  the  greater  part  of  Italy  and 
passing  over  to  Malta,  he  returned  to  Padua,  and  dience 
proceeded  to  Basle,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine,  having  chosen  for  his  thesis  De  Phrenitidc,  4 to. 
Basle,  1645.  In  the  following  year  he  returned  to  Copen- 
hagen with  a  large  collection  of  books,  in  addition  to  the 
stores  of  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired.  In  1647  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University 
of  Copenhagen,  which  situation  he  exchanged  the  following 
year  for  the  chair  of  anatomy.  During  the  time  he  held 
this  office  he  published  a  great  many  works  on  subjects 
more  or  less  connected  witl)  anatomy  and  medicine,  as  well 
as  other  subjects.  Some  of  these  treat  of  anatomical  dis- 
coveries then  or  recently  made,  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
was  the  discovery  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  the  merit  of 
which  he  assigns  to  himself,  though  his  claim  is  contested 
in  favour  of  Rudbeck,  a  Swedish  anatomist,  who,  in  October 
and  November,  1650,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  following 
vear,  made  maiiy  experiments  to  discover  the  course  and 
termination  of  the  lacteals.  In  the  course  of  these  Rudbeck 
was  surprised  to  discover  some  vessels  filled  with  a  trans- 
parent fluid,  turgid  on  the  side  of  the  liver :  immediately 
concluding  that  they  were  not  lacteals  but  a  new  set  of 
vessels,  hitherto  unknown,  he  called  them,  from  the  sort  of 
fluid  which  they  carried,  vasa  serosa,  Bartholine,  even  by 
his  own  account,  was  not  acquainted  with  the  lymphatic 
vessels  till  the  month  of  December,  1651 ;  and  the  testimony 
of  Haller  is  in  favour  of  Rudbeck.  His  first  publication 
in  which  they  are  mentioned  is  entitled  Vasa  Lympk^ca 
nuper  in  animantibus  Hafnieeinoenta,  etHepatis  exequia, 
Hafhiae,  1653,  4to.  Parisiis,  8vo.  Bartholine  did  not  see 
lymphatics  in  man  till  January,  1 654 ;  yet  he  says,  *  we  envy 
no  man's  reputation ;  let  the  palm  of  fame  lie  open  to  all ; 
only  let  the  honour  of  the  invention  be  left  to  us,  as  we 
trust  we  deserve  it.'  His  work  is  entitled  Vasa  Lymphatica 
in  homine  nuper  inventa,  Hafnioe,  1654. 

Another  important  work  of  his  is  entitled  Dissertatio 
Anatomica  de  hepate  defuncto  novis  Bil^onorum  observa- 
tionibus  opposita,  H^fnim,  1661,  8vo.  Up  to  the  time  of 
Bartholine  the  liver  was  supposed  to  be  the  sole  organ  of 
sanguification,  a  doctrine  which  he  disproved  in  this  and 
other  works.  In  1661,  his  health  being  very  delicate,  he 
resigned  his  professorship,  and  retired  to  the  country,  of 
which  he  was  extremely  fond.    Surrounded  by  his  books, 


he  hoped  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  study  and 
tranquillity,  but  in  1670  a  fire  destroyed  his  bouse,  his 
library,  and  his  manuscripts.  After  this  unfortunate  event 
he  returned  to  Copenhagen,  where  the  king  appointed  him 
his  physician :  and  in  addition  to  his  salary  granted  him 
an  exemption  from  taxes.  The  University  of  Copenbai^ 
nominated  him  librarian ;  and  afterwards,  in  1 675,  the  kiog 
appointed  him  a  member  of  the  grand  council  of  Denmark. 

He  published  many  successive  editions  of  bis  Anatomia, 
which  was  also  reprinted  in  various  countries  of  Europe, 
and  it  continued  to  be  the  common  text-book  of  anatooy 
till  the  pubUcation  of  Verheyen  in  1693.  Another  valuable 
publication  is  the  Historiarum  Anatomiearwn  Centuria 
VI.P  of  which  there  is  a  complete  analysis  in  Haller's  Bib- 
liotheca  Medico,,  vol.  ii.  p.  654.  A  valuable  work  of  a  similar 
kind,  but  consisting  entirely  of  morbid  appearances  foand 
on  dissection,  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  the  flames. 
This  mode  of  extending  our  knowledge  he  enforced  in  a 
subsequent  work.  Consilium  de  Anatome  practiea  ex  mda- 
veris  morbosis  adomandd,  cum  Operum  Attctoris  kactenut 
Editorum  Catalogo,  HafhisB,  1674, 4 to.  Another  iaterest- 
ing  work,  though  of  an  earlier  date,  is  De  luce  Hominorm 
et  Brutorum,  Leidas,  1647,  8vo.  et  HaiiusD,  1663, 1669»  to 
which  last  edition  is  appended  Gesner's  treatise,  De  rmt  et 
admirandis  herbis  quae  noctu  lucent.  It  treats  of  phospW 
rescent  appearances.  His  works  altogether  amount  to  sixty- 
six,  one  of  the  last  of  which  was  De  Peregrinatione  Me- 
died,  HafnisB,  1674,  fol.,  being  an  account  of  his  traveK 
with  advice  to  his  two  sons  how  to  travel  with  advantage. 

He  died  at  Copenhagen,  4th  December,  1680,  in  the  sixty- 
fifth  vear  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  five  sons  and  thne 
daughters,  most  of  whom  became  distinguished  for  tbcir 
talents  and  learning. 

(See  Encyclopedie  Methodique ;  Haller  s  BihMh^ 
Medica,  et  B.  Anatomica,) 

BARTHOLINE,t)r  BARTHOLINUS,  THOMAS,  son 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1659,  became  eminent  in  tbe 
science  of  jurisprudence,  in  the  prosecution  of  whirh,  alkr 
studying  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  he  proceeded  to 
those  of  Leyden,  Paris,  Leipzig,  and  Oxford.  Upon  hi5t^ 
turn  home,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  and  civi! 
law ;  and  held  the  oflices  of  assessor  of  the  consistory,  «erie- 
tary  to  the  king,  antiquary,  and  keeper  of  the  royal  archive. 
He  died  November  5th,  1690.  He  published:  1.  DeUn- 
gobardis,  4to.  1676 ;  2.  De  Holgero  Dano,  8vo.  1677;  3. 
Ve  Equestris  Ordinis  Danebro^id  d  ChrisHano  V.  instau- 
rati  origine,  fol. ;  4.  De  Causis  Mortis  a  Danis  gentibbus 
contempt  CD,  4to. ;  5.  Antiquitatum  Danicarum  Uhri  tre$, 
4to.  1689;  6.  De  Legendis  Libris;  7.  Oratiwes  et  Car- 
mina.  He  left  also,  but  unfinished,  an  Ecclesiastical  Histortf 
of  the  North.  It  was  from  his  work,  De  Causis  Mortis,^^ 
that  Gray  translated  his  Descent  qf  Odin.  (See  Moreri, 
Diction,  ii.  p.  90 ;  Chalmers's  Biogr.  Diet.  vol.  iv.  p.  74.) 

BARTHOLOMEW  MASSACRE,  THE  ST..  ii  the 
name  by  which  the  inhuman  slaughter  of  the  Huguenots 
at  Paris,  in  the  year  1572,  is  known.  It  is  called  tbe 
'  Bartholomew  Massacre,'  or  simply  '  the  Bartholomev, 
because  it  occurred  on  tbe  24th  of  August,  St  Bartholo- 
mew's day.  *  Huguenot '  was  the  name  by  which  the 
French  Protestants  are  invariably  designated  by  contempo- 
rary writers.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  tbe 
origin  of  the  term.  According  to  some,  it  comes  from  a  Ger- 
man word  used  in  Switzerland,  which  signifies  sworn 
(eidgenoss,)  or  bound  by  oath.  Others,  with  Castlenau, 
who  lived  at  the  time  it  first  came  into  use,  tell  us  that  it 
was  an  epithet  of  contempt,  derived  from  a  very  small  com 
inferior  even  to  the  mailles,  the  smallest  coin  then  in  u>e 
in  France,  which  had  been  in  circulation  since  Hugo  Capet. 

As  the  Bartholomew  massacre  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
tested passages  in  history,  and  as  there  is  no  historical  ques- 
tion upon  which  it  is  more  difRcult  to  form  an  opinion  not 
open  to  objections,  it  will  be  convenient  to  divide  this  article 
into  two  portions :  1st,  a  simple  narrative  of  the  transac- 
tions ;  2nd.,  a  brief  summary  of  the  opinions  of  historians, 
with  reference  to  the  probable  motives  of  those  who  planned 
and  executed  it. 

$  1.  The  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  France  vas  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  in  England,  where,  being  tbe  act  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  it  was  conducted  with  more  moderation: 
in  France,  on  the  contrary,  the  ruling  powers  were  slronjjly 
opposed  to  it,  and  its  progress  was  wholly  owin«(  to  tjc 
zeal  and  courage  of  individuals.  In  Enghind,  there  was 
a  sort  of  compromise  with  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  tU 
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odherentB  of  the  antient  faith  i  while  in  France,  a  Protest- 
ant meant  not  merely  one  who  shook  oif  the  papal  autho- 
rity, hut  who  denounced  the  pope  as  antichrist,  and  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Romish  church  as  the  worship  of  Belial. 
In  their  tenets  and  political  condition  the  Huguenots  closely 
resembled  the  English  puritans  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Like  them, discountenanced,  and  at  length  persecuted,  by  the 
Court,  the  French  Huguenots  became  a  distinct  people  in 
their  native  country,  abhorring  and  abhorred  by  their  Ca- 
tholic fellow-subjects ;  united  to  each  other  by  the  closest 
ties  of  religion  and  a  common  temporal  interest,  and  aub- 
mitting  solely  and  implicitly,  in  peace  and  in  war,  to  the 
guidance  of  their  own  leaders.  The  wars  between  these 
irreconcileable  parties  were,  as  might  be  expected,  frequent 
and  bloody. 

In  Augiist,  1570,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between 
the  French  king,  Charles  IX.,  and  his  Huguenot  subjects. 
This  was  the  third  contract  of  the  kind  that  had  been  en- 
tered into  between  these  parties  within  eight  years.  The 
two  first  were  shamefully  violated  as  it  suited  the  purpose  of 
the  stronger  party.  It  was  natural  therefore  that  the  Pro- 
testant leaders  should  feel  very  distrustful  as  to  the  motives 
of  the  Court  with  regard  to  the  new  act  of  pacification ;  and 
this  distrust  was  far  from  being  lessened  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  overtures  to  peace  proceeded  from  the  Court, 
and  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  unusually  favourable 
to  the  Huguenots.  The  veteran  Coligny  [see  Coligny], 
Admiral  of  France,  however,  lent  all  the  influence  of  his 
authority,  as  the  leader  of  the  Huguenots,  towards  pro- 
moting tlie  avowed  object  of  the  treaty.  He  was  earnestly 
pressed  to  court ;  but  suspicious  of  the  queen-mother,  the 
relebrated  Catherine  de*  Medici,  and  of  the  party  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  he  refused  the  invitation,  and  retired  to  the 
strong  Huguenot  fortress  of  Rochelle.  He  was  accompanied 
by  the  young  Prince  of  Navarre  (afterwards  Henry  IV.), 
Cond6,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Protestant  party.  This  distrust, 
however,  of  the  admiral,  was  entirely  effaced  before  the  end  of 
the  second  year  from  the  date  of  the  treaty.  Charles  IX.  was 
hut  twenty  years  of  a«;e  when  he  ostentatiously  sought  to 
be  reconciled  with  his  Huguenot  subjects.  The  peace  was 
emphatically  called  his  own  peace,  and  he  boasted  that  he 
had  made  it  in  opposition  to  his  mother  and  other  counsel- 
lors, saying,  he  was  tired  of  civil  dissensions,  and  convinced, 
from  experience,  of  the  impossibility  of  reducing  all  his  sub- 
je<ta  to  the  same  religion.  His  extreme  youth — ^his  im- 
petuous and  open  temper — and,  if  we  may  believe  Walsing- 
ham,  who  was  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris  at  the  time, 
the  unsettled  state  of  his  religious  opinions,  inclining  *  to 
those  of  the  new  religion,* — ^naturally  operated  in  removing 
the  distrust  of  Cohgny.  Contrary  to  what  had  happened 
after  former  treaties,  pains  were  taken  to  observe  the  articles 
of  pacification,  and  to  punish  those  who  infringed  them. 
Charles  spoke  of  the  admiral  in  terms  of  praise  and  ad- 
miration :  the  complaints  of  the  Huguenots  were  listened  to 
with  attention,  and  their  reasonable  requests  granted ;  and 
thiMr  friends  were  in  favour,  while  their  enemies  were  in  ap- 
parent disgrace  at  court.  Early  in  1571  Charles  offered  his 
.ni-jter  in  marriage  to  the  Prince  of  Navarre,  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  Huguenot  party ;  and  though  the  pope  refused 
to  grant  a  dispensation  for  the  marriage,  and  the  Spanish 
Court  and  the  Guises  strongly  opposed  it,  he  persisted  in 
brin<rlng  it  about,  threatening  the  papal  nuncio  that  he 
would  have  the  ceremony  performed  without  a  dispensation, 
if  the  ]x>pe  continued  obstinate  in  withholding  it.  He  en- 
listed the  personal  ambition  of  the  admiral  on  his  side,  by 
olio  ring  to  send  an  army,  under  his  command,  into  Flanders, 
to  co-operate  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  against  the  King 
of  Spain. 

Charles  again,  in  the  summer  of  1571,  earnestly  solicited 
the  admiral  to  repair  to  court.  The  letter  of  invitation, 
written  with  his  own  hand,  was  entrusted  to  Teligny,  the 
admiral's  son-in-law.  It  was  backed  by  warm  solicitations 
from  Montmorency,  the  admiral's  near  relation,  and  the 
IVIurshal  do  Cosse,  his  intimate  friend.  Coligny's  apprehen- 
sions at  length  gave  way,  and  in  September  of  the  same 
year  he  repaired  to  Blois,  where  Charles  held  his  court.  His 
reception  was  apparently  the  most  cordial  and  respectful : 
be  was  restored  to  all  his  honours  and  dignities,  and  loaded 
with  presents.  The  king  called  him  '  Father,*  and  in  a 
tone  of  affection  added,  *  Wo  have  you  at  last,  and  you  shall 
not  escape  us.* 

This  apparent  favour  of  the  king  towards  the  admiral 
continued  without  interruption  for  many  months.    When 


absent  from  court,  Charles  maintained  a  correspondence 
with  him  by  letters ;  and  in  their  private  conversation  he  at 
least  affected  to  unbosom  himself  without  reser\'e  to  his 
new  friend;  cautioned  htm  against  his  mother  and  her 
Ita.ian  fevourites,  spoke  disparagingly  of  his  brother  Anjou, 
and  in  giving  the  cAaracter  of  his  marshals,  freely  described 
their  faults  and  censured  their  vices.  Coligny  was  com- 
pletely wen  by  this  frank  demeanour  of  the  young  king, 
and  employed  his  influence  to  induce  the  other  Huguenot 
chiefe  to  repair  to  court  Though  repeatedly  warned  of  his 
danger  his  confidence  was  unshaken.  '  Rather,'  said  he, 
*  than  renew  the  horrors  of  dvil  war,  I  would  be  dragged  a 
corpse  through  the  streets  of  Paris.* 

The  marnage  of  Henry  of  Navarre  with  Margaret,  the 
king's  sister,  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  on  Monday 
the  18th  of  August;,  157*2.  Most  of  the  protestant  nobihty 
and  gentry,  with  the  admiral  at  their  head,  attended  on  the 
occasion ;  and  as  their  prejudices  would  not  let  them  enter 
a  church  where  mass  was  celebrated,  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed in  a  temporary  building  near  the  cathedral  of  Ndtre 
Dame.  The  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  were 
passed  in  all  sorts  of  festivities.  On  Friday  the  22nd,  Co- 
ligny attended  a  council  at  the  Louvre,  and  went  after- 
wards with  the  king  to  the  tennis-court,  where  Charles  and 
the  Duke  of  Guise  played  a  game  against  two  Huguenot 
gentlemen.  As  he  walked  slowly  home,  reading  a  paper, 
an  arquebuss  was  discharged  at  nim  from  the  upper  win- 
dow 01  a  house  occupied  by  a  dependant  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise.  Oile  ball  shattered  his  hand,  another  lodged  in  his 
right  arm.  The  king  was  still  playing  at  tennis  with  the 
Duke  of  Guise  when  the  news  of  this  attack  reached  him. 
He  threw  down  his  racket — exclaiming  '  Shall  I  never  have 
peace?'  and  retired  apparently  dejected  to  his  apartment. 
He  joined  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of  Conde  in 
their  lamentations,  and  promised,  with  threats  of  vengeance, 
to  punish  the  guilty. 

The  adminu's  wounds  were  declared  on  the  23rd  not 
to  be  dangerous.  He  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  king. 
Charles  visited  the  wounded  man,  accompanied  by  his  mother 
and  a  train  of  courtiers.  Coligny  requested  to  speak  with 
the  king  alone,  and  Charles  commanded  his  motlier  and  bro- 
ther to  remain  at  a  distance.  Catherine  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged that  these  were  the  most  painful  moments  she  ever 
experienred.  *  Her  consciousness  of  guilt,  the  interest  with 
which  Charles  listened  to  the  admiral,  the  crowds  of  armed 
men  in  constant  motion  through  the  house,  their  looks  and 
whispers  and  gestures,  all  conspired  to  fill  her  with  terror. 
Unable  to  remain  any  longer  in  such  a  situation,  she  inter- 
rupted the  conference,  by  pretending  that  silence  and  re- 
pose were  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  the  admiral.  During 
her  return  in  the  same  carriage  with  the  king,  she  em- 
ployed every  artifice  to  draw  from  him  the  particulars  of  the 
conversation.  He  disclosed  sufficient  to  add  to  her  alarm.* 
This  passage,  which  we  have  extracted  hx>m  Lingard's  his- 
tory, is  confirmed  in  the  main  by  the  narrative  of  the  tSt. 
Bartholomew,  attributed  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards 
Henry  III.,  who  had  a  large  share  in  its  design  and  exe- 
cution. He  tells  us  that  as  the  admiral  began  to  spouk 
earnestly,  Catherine  came  up  and  drew  the  king  away,  hut 
not  till  she  had  heard  the  admiral  advise  him  not  to  let  his 
mother  and  brother  have  so  much  of  his  authority. 

On  the  first  news  of  the  admiral's  wound  the  Huguenots 
repaired  in  crowds  to  his  residence,  and  offered  their  ser- 
vices, with  menacing  language  against  the  Guises — the 
suspected  assassins.  A  royal  guard  was  placed  to  protect 
the  house  of  Coligny  from  popular  violence ;  and  under  a 
similar  pretext  of  regard  for  his  safety,  the  Catholics  were 
ordered  to  evacuate  and  the  Protestants  to  occupy  the 
quarter  in  which  he  resided. 

The  attempt  at  assassination  was  not  the  work  of  the 
Guises :  it  was  planned  by  the  Duke  of  A^jou,  the  Duchess 
of  Nemours,  and  the  queen-mother.  The  father  of  the  Duko 
of  Guise,  and  first  husband  of  the  Duchess  of  Nemours,  was 
assassinated  by  a  Huguenot  fanatic,  who  alleged  that  he 
committed  the  crime  under  the  sanction  of  the  admiral ;  and 
since  that  event  Colignv  always  felt  that  his  life  was  in 
danger  from  one  who,  wnethcr  justly  or  unjustly,  regarded 
him  as  the  munlerer  of  his  father.  The  attempt  at  assassi- 
nation having  failed,  the  conspirators  met  on  the  morning 
of  Saturday  the  23rd,  in  secret  conference.  Baffled  revenge 
and  the  dread  of  vindictive  retaliation  augmented  the  fero- 
city of  their  counsels.  On  Saturday  after  dinner,  the  hour 
for  which  at  that  time  was  noon,  the  queon-mothcr  was  i^ucn 
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to  enter  the  kind's  chamber :  Anjott  and  tome  lords  of  the 
Catholic  party  joined  her  there  soon  afterwards.  According 
to  Charleses  account  of  this  meeting,  as  reported  by  his  sister 
Margaret,  he  was  then  suddenly  informed  of  a  treasonable 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  Huguenots  against  himself 
and  family  ;  was  told  that  the  admiral  and  his  friends  were 
at  that  moment  plotting  his  destruction,  and  that  if  he  did 
not  promptly  anticipate  the  designs  of  his  enemies,  and  if  he 
waited  till  nei^t  morning,  he  and  his  family  might  be  sacri- 
ficed. Under  this  impression,  he  states,  he  gave  a  reluctant 
hurried  consent  Uf  the  proposition  of  his  counsellors,  ex- 
claiming, as  he  left*  thp  room,  that  he  hoped  not  a  single 
Huguenot  would  bo  left  alive  to  reproach  him  with  tne 
deed.  The  plan  of  the  massacre  had  been  previously  ar- 
ranged, and  its  execution  intrusted  to  the  Dukes  of  Guise, 
Anjou,  and  Aumale,  Montpensier,  and  Marshal  Tavannes. 

It  wanted  two  hours  of  the  appointed  time :  all  was  still 
at  the  Louvre.  A  short  time  before  the  signal  was  given, 
Charles,  bis  mother,  and  Anjou  repaired  to  an  open  bal- 
cony, and  awaited  the  result  in  breathless  silence.  This 
awfUl  suspense  was  broken  by  the  report  of  a  pistol.  Charles 
shook  with  horror — ^his  frame  trembled,  his  resolution  failed 
him,  and  cold  drops  stood  upon  his  brow.  But  the  die  was 
cast — the  bell  of  a  neighbouring  church  tolled— and  the 
work  of  slaughter  commenced. 

This  was  at  two  oVlock  in  the  morning.  Before  five 
o'clock  the  admiral  and  his  friends  were  murdered  in  cold 
blood,  and  their  remains  treated  with  brutal  indignity. 
Revenge  and  hatred  being  thus  satiated  on  the  Huguenot 
chiefs,  the  toscin  was  sounded  from  the  parliament  house, 
calling  on  the  populace  of  Paris  to  join  in  the  carnage,  and 
protect  their  religion  and  their  king  against  Huguenot 
treason.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
this  most  perfidious  butchery.  '  Death  to  the  Huguenots — 
treason— courage— our  game  is  in  the  toils — Kill  every 
man  of  them — it  is  the  king*s  orders,*  shouted  the  court 
leaders,  as  they  galloped  through  the  streets,  cheering 
the  armed  citizens  to  the  slaughter.  *  Kill !  kill ! — bleeding 
is  as  wholesome  in  August  as  in  May,*  shouted  the  Mar- 
shal Tavannes,  another  of  the  planners  of  the  massacre. 
The  fury  of  the  court  was  thus  seconded  by  the  long  pent- 
up  hatred  of  the  Parisian  populace ;  and  the  Huguenots 
were  butchered  in  their  beds,  or  endeavouring  to  escape, 
without  any  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  condition.  Nor  was  the 
slaughter  wholly  confined  to  the  Protestants.  Secret  re- 
venge and  personal  hatred  embraced!  that  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  gratification,  and  many  Catholics  fell  by  the  hand 
of  Catholic  assassins. 

Towards  evening  the  excesses  of  the  populace  became  so 
alarming  that  the  king,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  commanded 
every  man  to  return  to  his  house,  under  penalty  of  death, 
excepting  the  officers  of  the  guards  and  the  civic  authorities ; 
and  on  the  second  day  he  issued  another  proclamation,  de- 
claring, under  pain  of  death,  that  no  person  should  kill  or 
pillage  another,  unless  duly  authorised.  Indeed  it  would 
seem  that  the  massacre  was  more  extensive  and  indiscri- 
minate than  its  projectors  had  anticipated ;  and  that  it 
was  necessary  to  check  the  disorderly  fury  of  the  populace. 
The  slaughter,  however,  partially  continued  for  three  days. 
On  the  evening  of  the  first  day,  Charles  despatched  letters 
to  his  ambassadors  in  foreign  courts,  and  to  all  his  governors 
and  chief  officers  in  France,  bewailing  the  massacre  that 
had  taken  place,  but  imputing  it  entirely  to  the  private 
dissension  between  the  houses  of  Guise  and  Coligny. 

On  the  following  day,  the  25 ih,  he  wrote  to  Schomberg, 
his  agent  with  the  Protestant  princes  of*  Grermany,  that 
having  been  apprised  by  some  of  the  Huguenots  themselves 
of  a  conspiracy  formed  by  the  admiral  and  his  friends  to 
murder  him,  his  mother,  and  brothers,  he  had  been  forced 
to  sanction  the  counter  attacks  of  the  house  of  Guise,  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  admiral,  and  some  gentlemen  of 
his  party,  had  been  slain ;  since  which,  the  populace,  ex- 
asperated by  the  report  of  the  conspiracy,  and  indignant  at 
the  restraint  imposed  upon  the  royal  family,  had  been  guilty 
of  violent  excesses,  and,  to  his  great  regret,  had  killed  all 
the  chiefs  of  the  Huguenots  who  were  at  Paris. 

Next  day,  however,  Charles  went  in  state  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  and  avowed  himself  tl)e  author  of  the  mas- 
sacre, claiming  to  himself  the  merit  of  having  thereby  given 
peace  to  liis  kingdom ;  he  denounced  the  admiral  and  his 
adherents  as  traitors,  and  declared  that  he  had  timely  de- 
feated a  conspiracy  to  murder  the  roval  family. 

These  are  the  leading  facts  of  the  Bartholomew  Massacre, 


concerning  the  frutb  of  wbich  there  is  no  controversy. 
They  are  admitted  and  appealed  to  by  historians  who  take 
the  most  opposite  views  of  the  motives  which  led  to  them. 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  part  of  the  subject. 

$  2.  Two  questions  have  arisen  out  of  a  consideration  of  the 
facts  which  we  have  just  narrated: — 1.  Was  the  massacn 
the  result  of  a  premeditated  plot,  concealed  with  infitute 
cunning  for  months,  according  to  some,  years,  that  is,  since 
the  meeting  at  Bay^onne  in  1564 ;  or  was  it  the  sudden  con- 
sequence of  the  failure  of  the  attack  upon  the  life  of  the 
admiral  two  days  before  its  occurrence  ? — 2.  Admitting  it  to 
have  been  premeditated,  was  Charles  privy  to  the  plot,  and 
consequently,  was  the  peace  of  1570,  the  marriage  of  bis 
sister,  and  lus  friendly  demeanour  towards  &e  admiml  and 
the  Huguenot  chiefs,  one  piece  of  the  most  profound  trea- 
chery and  dissimulation  ?  Volumes  have  been  written  in 
reference  to  these  questions ;  our  limits  confine  us  to  a 
statement  of  their  results. 

We  shall  dispose  of  the  first  question  rather  summarOy. 
The  conferences  at  Bayonne  between  Catherine  de'  M^d 
and  the  Duke  of  Alva  were  secret :  if  ever  reduced  to  writ- 
ing, no  direct  proof  of  the  decisions  in  which  they  termi- 
nated has  come  down  to  us.  There  is,  however,  strong  sub- 
stantial evidence  to  show  that  they  related  to  the  most  efiee- 
tual  means  of  subduing  the  Protestants  in  France  and 
Flanders.  Mutual  succour  was  stipulated  and  afforded. 
Adriano,  a  contemporary  historian  of  credit,  and  who  is 
sup^sed  to  have  derived  the  materials  of  his  history  from 
the  journal  of  Cosmo,  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  died  in  1574, 
states  that  Alva  declared  for  an  immediate  extermination. 
and  treated  the  proposition  of  France  (to  allure  the  Hugueout 
lords  and  princes  back  to  the  bosom  of  the  antient  church) 
as  faint-hearted,  and  treason  to  the  cause  of  God.  Catherioe 
represented  that  such  an  extirpation  as  Alva  contcmplaiod 
was  beyond  the  ability  of  the  royal  power  in  France.  Tbej 
agreed  as  to  the  end,  but  differed  as  to  the  best  meant 
of  accomplishing  it ;  and  the  conference  terminated  with  the 
parties  merely  agreeing  as  to  the  general  principle  of  d^ 
straying  the  incorrigible  ringleader  of  the  heretical  faction; 
each  sovereign  being  at  liberty  to  select  the  opportunity 
and  modes  of  execution  which  best  suited  the  circumstances 
of  his  own  dominions.  This  statement  is  adopted  by  the 
judicious  De  Thou.  Strada,  the  historian  of  Alva*s  govcrD- 
ment  in  Flanders,  who  wrote  from  the  papers  of  the  House  of 
Parma,  says,  in  reference  to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  Bar- 
tholomew was  planned  at  Bayonne,  that  he  cannot  from  his 
own  knowledge  either  affirm  or  deny  the  accusation ;  hut 
inclines  to  the  belief  that  it  is  true  (potius  inclinat  animus 
ut  credam).  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Alva  made  use  of 
the  celebrated  expression  mentioned  by  Davila  and  Mathieu, 
and  which  Henry  IV.,  then  Prince  of  Beam,  and  a  stripling. 
who  was  present  at  the  interview,  told  to  Calignor,  Chancellar 
of  Navarre,  that  he  would  rather  catch  Uie  large  fish  and  let 
the  small  fry  alone ;  *  one  salmon,'  said  he,  '  is  worth  a 
hundred  frogs.* — '  Une  tdte  de  saumon  valoit  mieux  qoe 
celles  de  cent  grenouilles.*  The  subsequent  conduct  of 
Alva  and  the  queen-mother,  coupled  with  this  indirect  testi- 
mony, enable  us  to  answer  the  first  question  thus  far  in  the 
affirmative  :  that  there  existed,  as  far  back  as  the  conference 
at  Bayonne,  a  general  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
courts  of  Spain  and  France  to  subdue,  if  not  extirpate  Pro- 
testantism; but  no  concerted  plot,  or  settled  plan  of 
operations. 

The  evidence  is  much  more  conflicting  with  regard  to  the 
sincerity  of  Charles  in  the  affair  of  the  peace  of  1570,  and 
the  events  that  followed  it,  with  regard  to  his  share  in  de- 
vising the  Bartholomew.  Against  the  supposition  of  his 
having  been  perhaps  the  most  profound  dissembler  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  there  is,  in  the  first  place,  astmn^ 
objection  derived  from  his  extreme  youth,  and  his  fickle, 
restless,  vehement,  and  childishly  ungovemahle  character. 
He  was  only  twenty-four  when  he  died,  and  though  no- 
minally a  king  from  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  the  govern- 
ment was  so  completely  in  the  hands  of  his  mother,  and  such 
was  the  ascendency  of  that  remarkable  and  wicked  woman 
over  his  mind,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  wih 
certainty  as  to  his  genuine  disposition,  or  to  affirm  on  what 
occasions  he  was  a  mere  puppet,  and  when  a  free  a}«ent. 
His  vacillation  of  purpose  has  been  remarked  by  those 
who  have  stigmatised  him  as  a  master  of  the  arU  ot 
simulation ;  while  the  cruelty  of  his  sports,  and  the  few- 
cious  violence  of  his  temper  when  under  the  influence  ot 
passion,  have  been  justly  referred  to  as  an  ar^nw?Dt  to 
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sbow  that  an  heretical  enemy  once  in  his  toilB  would  have 
little  to  hope  from  his  humanity.  '  Hia  education,'  says  Mr. 
Allen,  who  has  sketched  his  character  with  no  friendly  haud, 

*  had  been  neglected  by  his  mother,  who  desired  to  retain  the 
conduct  of  afildrs,  and  brought  him  forward  on  those  occa- 
aions  only  when  she  wished  to  inspire  terror  by  his  furious 
passions.  Active,  or  rather  restless,  from  temperament,  he 
was  never  tranquil  fbr  an  instant,  but  was  continually  occu- 
pied with  some  violent  exercise  or  other ;  and  when  ne  had 
nothing  better  to  do,  he  would  amuse  himself  with 
shoeing  a  horse,  or  working  at  a  forge.*  But  this  was 
not  the  temperament  of  a  deep  dissembler.  Adopting 
Papire  Masson's  character  of  him  as  the  true  one,  that 
he  was  impatient,  passionate,  false,  and  fkithless,  is  it 
possible  that  he  should  have  played  the  part  of  simulator 
and  dissimulator  to  such  perfection,  that  a  scrutinising 
and  suspicious  observer  like  Walsingham,  during  three 
years  that  he  was  English  ambassador  at  the  French 
court,  in  almost  daily  personal  intercourse  with  him,  never 
fer  a  moment  doubted  his  sincerity  ?  Then,  as  we  have 
aeen,  the  admiral  to  the  last  moment  placed  the  most 
undoubting  oonfidence  in  the  king's  professions  of  friend- 
ship. Facts,  however,  are  stubborn  things,  and  we  have 
no  favourite  hsrpothests  to  support.  When  the  marriage 
of  the  king's  sister  with  the  Irince  of  Navarre  was  under 
discussion.  Pope  Pius  V.  sent  his.  nephew,  the  Cardinal 
Alexandrine,  to  the  Court  of  France  to  prevent  it  Charles 
took  the  cardinal  by  the  hand,  and  said  (we  quote  from  ike 
Lettrei  dOssat,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Allen  in  his  controversy 
with  Dr.  Lingaid)  '  I  entirely  agree  with  what  you  say,  and 
mm.  thankful  to  you  and  the  pope  for  your  advice :  if  I 
had  any  other  means  than  this  marriage  of  taking  vengeance 
on  my  enemies,  I  would  not  persist  m  it ;  but  I  have  not* 
Cardinal  Alexandrine  was  hardly  gone  from  court,  when 
the  Queen  of  Navarre,  the  mother  of  Henry,  arrived  at 
Blois  to  conclude  the  marriage.  Charles  received  her  with 
every  demonstration  of  affection  and  cordiality ;  boasted  to 
her  that  he  had  treated  the  monk  who  came  to  break  off  the 
marriage  as  his  impudence  deser\'ed;    adding,  that  he 

*  would  give  his  sister,  not  to  the  Prince  of  Navarre,  but 
to  the  Huguenots,  in  order  to  remove  all  doubts  on  their 
minds  as  to  the  peece.*  *  And  again,  my  Aunt,*  said  he, 
'  I  honour  you  more  than  the  pope,  and  I  love  my  sister 
more  than  1  fear  him.  I  am  no  Huguenot,  neither  am  I  a 
foi>l ;  and  if  Mr.  Pope  does  not  mend  his  manners,  I  will 
myself  give  away  M!argery  in  full  conventicle.*  (Mathieu ; 
Memoires  de  fEtat,) 

It  was  on  this  occasion,  according  to  De  Thou,  Sully,  and 
other  authorities,  that  Charles  is  said  to  have  exultingly 
asked  his  mother — '  Have  I  not  played  my  part  well  P' — 
'  Yes,'  Kaid  she ;  *  but  to  commence  is  nothing,  unless  you 
f?o  through.*    '  Leave  it  to  me,'  he  replied,  with  an  oath. 

*  I  will  net  them  for  you,  every  one.*  Others  postpone 
the  vaunting  of  his  dissimulation  till  after  the  massacre ; 
and  a  MS.,  in  the  BibUotheqtte  du  Roi^  quoted  by  Mr. 
Allen,  adds,  '  That  he  complained  of  the  hardship 
of  being  obliged  to  dissimulate  so  long.*  There  is  one 
other  trait  of  perfidy,  among  many  told  of  him,  which  we 
shall  quote,  and  leave  to  speak  for  itself. 

On  the  evening  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  after  he  had 
given  his  orders  for  the  massacre,  he  redoubled  his  kindness 
to  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  desired  him  to  introduce  some 
of  his  best  officers  into  the  Louvre,  that  they  might  be  at 
hand  in  case  bf  any  disturbances  firom  the  Guises.  These 
officers  were  butchered  next  morning  in  his  presence. 

That  the  peace  of  1570  was,  so  far  as  Catherine  de'  Me- 
dici and  her  party  was  concerned,  a  piece  of  treachery, 
^t  up  for  the  sole  purpose  of  luring  the  Huguenot  chiefs 
to  their  destruction,  is  the  almost  universal  opinion  of  his- 
torians, and  is  admitted  by  those  who  deny  that  Charles 
had  any  guilty  share  in  the  transaction :  De  Thou  alone 
hesitates  to  admit  that  long-meditated  treachery.  Opi- 
nions are  more  divided  with  respect  to  the  closeness  of 
the  connexion  between  the  massacre  and  the  general  de- 
sign to  cut  off  the  leader  (the  teiede  miumon  of  Ah'a)  of  the 
Protestant  party.  One  great  difficulty  presents  itself.  The 
attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  admiral  was  made  at  the 
instigation  of  Catherine  and  her  son  Anjou,  the  great 
devisers  of  the  massacre.  If  they  really  designed  from  the 
first  a  general  massacre,  why  did  they  run  the  very  great  risk 
of  delating  their  purpose  by  cutting  off  the  admiral  alone 
without  the  other  leaders  ?  If  the  admiral  had  fallen  at  the 
instant  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin,  is  it  not  highly  probable 


that  hia  friends  would  have  fled  from  Paris  to  a  place  of 
safety  ?-^at  all  events,  they  would  not  have  been  butchered 
unresistingly  and  in  cold  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
death  of  the  admiral  was  the  sole  or  chief  object  of  the  machi- 
nations of  the  court,  why  did  they  defer  it  so  longer  attempt 
it  in  so  bungling  a  way  ?  The  Italian  writer  Davila  has  fur- 
nished a  refined  and  subtle  explanation  of  this  difficulty,  cha- 
racteristic of  the  dark  plotting  and  wily  policy  of  his  oountry. 
According  to  this  hypothesis  (which  is  in  some  degree  ad<^>ted 
by  De  Thou),  the.  plan  of  Catherine  and  her  secret  council 
was,  that  Coligny  snould  be  assassinated  under  such  circum- 
stances as  to  fix  the  guilt  upon  the  Guises,  in  the  hope  that 
the  Huguenots  would  immediately  rise  in  arms  and  wreak 
their  vengeance  upon  the  Guises ;  and  that  object  havii^ 
been  obtained,  that  they  would  in  turn  be  themselves  over- 
powered and  massacred  hj  the  royal  forces.  By  this  means 
Catherine  would  extinguish  at  one  stroke  the  rival  houses 
of  Guise  and  Chatillon,  both  equally  obnoxious  to  the 
Court  But  we  agree  with  Mr.  Allen  that  this  hypothesis 
is  too  refined  and  uncertain  a  speculation  even  for  Catherine* 
and  that  the  difficulty  is  not  explained  by  it  To  our  minds 
the  difficulty  can  be  explained  only  by  the  supposition 
that  Charles  was  not  only  not  privy  to  the  design  of  the 
massacre,  but  that  its  plotters  were  doubtful  of  obtaining 
his  consent  His  occasional  ferocity  during  and  after  the 
massacre,  and  the  inconsistencies  of  his  public  declarations 
with  respect  to  its  origin,  are  by  no  means  contradictory  to 
this  supposition,  which  moreover  receives  considerable  sup- 
port from  what  Sully  tells  us  of  his  subsequent  remorse. 
While  the  massacre  was  going  on,  Charles  seemed  Uke  one 
possessed.  A  few  days  after,  he  said  to  the  celebrated  Am- 
brose Pare,  his  surgeon  and  a  Huguenot  '  I  know  not  how 
it  is,  but  for  the  last  few  days  I  feel  Uke  one  in  a  fever ;  my 
mind  and  body  are  both  disturbed.  Every  moment,  whether 
I  am  asleep  or  awake,  visions  of  murdered  corpses,  covered 
with  blood  and  hideous  to  the  sight  haunt  me.  Oh,  I  wish 
they  had  spared  the  innocent  and  the  imbecile  I*  Charles 
died  in  less  than  two  years  after  the  massacre,  in  agony 
mental  and  physical.  '  In  this  state,*  says  Sully,  *  the 
miserable  day  of  St.  Bartholomew  was,  without  ceasing,  pre- 
sent to  his  mind ;  and  he  showed  by  his  transports  of  regret 
and  by  his  fears,  how  much  he  repented  of  it 

The  materials  of  this  article  are  chiefly  derived  firom 
Davila's  History  of  the  Civil  Wars,  De  Thous  History, 
Sully's  Memoirs^  Memoirs  of  Margaret  of  Vdlois,  and 
the  despatches  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  contained  in 
Digges's  Complete  Ambassador.  The  writer  has  also  care- 
fhlly  perused  and  made  use  of  the  controversial  papers  to 
which  Dr.  Lingard's  version  of  the  Bartholomew  massacre 
in  his  History  of  England  has  given  birth— namely,  the 
article  on  that  version  in  the  88th  Number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Allen,  Lingard's  Vindicaiion 
and  Allen's  Reply — in  which  all  the  authorities  and  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  are  put  forth  with  great  profusion  and 
ability.  He  has  also  consulted  Mezeray,  Mathieu,  and  Pdre 
Daniel's  Histories  of  France,  and  Chateaubriand's  extracts 
from  the  despatches  of  Salviati,  the  papal  nuncio  at  Paris 
at  the  time  or  the  massacre,  pubUshed  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  third  volume  of  the  History  of  England  in  Laidner's 
Cabinet  Cyclopcedia,  He  is  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Tumer*8 
dissertation  on  the  Bartholomew,  contained  in  the  2nd  vo- 
lume of  his  Modem  History  of  England, 

BARTHOLOMEW,  ST.,  an  hospital  in  London,  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  class  of  public  charities  to  which 
it  belongs.  Its  origin  is  traced  to  Rahere,  whom  tradition 
states  to  have  been  a  minstral  in  the  court  of  Henry  I. 
This  person  founded,  in  the  year  1102,  a  priory  for  black 
canons,  adjoining  to  which  he  established  an  hospital  for  a 
master,  eight  brethren,  and  four  sisters,  who  were  to  have 
the  care  of  such  sick  people  and  pregnant  women  as  might 
need  the  benefit  of  the  institution.  The  hospital  remained 
attached  to  the  priory  until  the  Dissolution,  and  then,  in 
consequence  of  that  connexion,  shared  its  &te.  Its  reve- 
nues, separately  from  those  of  the  priory,  were  then  esti- 
mated at  305/.,  according  to  Dugdale.  In  the  last  year  of 
his  reign,  Henry  VIII.  granted  the  hospital  a  new  charter 
of  incorporation,  which  described  the  foundatbn  to  be  for 
the  relief  of  one  hundred  poor  and  sick  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  he  endowed  it  with  the  sum  of  500  marks,  upon 
condition  that  the  citixens  of  London  should  contribute  an 
equal  sum.  The  endowment  was  enlarged  by  Edward  VI. ; 
the  city  and  private  benefactors,  and  its  uses  were  limited, 
aaat  present,  to  the  relief  of  the  tick  and  maimed.    In  the 
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roign  of  Edward  VI.  the  charges  of  the  hospital  for  one 
year  amounted  to  855/. :  the  number  of  persons  relieved  by 
the  hospital  at  that  time  is  not  known ;  but  it  appears  that 
about  900  persons  were  assisted  by  it  in  the  five  years  fol- 
lowing tlie  renewal  of  the  foundation.  About  1660  the 
hospital  relieved  annually  306  diseased  persons,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  2000/.  In  1729  the  expense  was  10,425/.,  and  the 
patients  5028.  At  present  the  annual  number  of  patients 
varies  between  1 0,000  and  1 2,000,  of  whom  about  three-fifths 
are  out-patients.  The  number  who  can  be  at  one  time 
accommodated  within  the  walls  of  the  hospital  and  adjacent 
buildings  is  nearly  550.  Persons  injured  by  accidents  or 
labouring  under  acute  disease  are  admitted  without  delay : 
those  who  labour  under  any  disease  can  gain  admission  by 
a  petition  signed  by  one  of  the  governors. 

The  government  of  the  hospital  is  vested  in  a  president, 
treasurer,  &c.  The  treasurer  has  a  house  within  the  hos- 
pital. Connected  with  the  establishment  there  are  three 
physicians  and  an  assistant  physician  and  as  many  master 
and  assistant-surgeons,  an  apothecary,  besides  dressers  and 
subordinate  officers :  there  is  also  an  hospitaller  or  vicar  of 
St  Bartholomew  the  Less.  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
escaped  the  great  fire  of  1666;  but  the  buildings  having 
become  ruinous  by  age,  it  became  necessary,  in  1729,  to 
take  down  the  greater  part  of  them.  Subscriptions  were 
raised  for  the  purpose,  and  in  the  following  year  this  work 
was  commenced,  but  it  was  not  completed  until  1770. 
It  was  so  managed  that  during  the  progress  of  the  work 
sufiicient  accommodation  was  at  all  times  reserved  for 
the  usual  number  of  patients.  The  structure,  which  was 
planned  and  partly  executed  by  Gibbs,  now  consists  of 
four  piles  of  building,  surrounding  a  court,  and  joined 
together  by  stone  gateways.  The  buildings  on  three  sides 
of  the  quadrangle  contain  the  wards  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  patients ;  the  other  side  contains  a  large  hall,  a 
counting-house,  and  other  offices.  To  the  south  wing  of 
the  hospital  a  neat  stone  building  has  been  recently  erected 
for  the  sole  use  of  the  medical  establishment.  In  the  theatre, 
periodical  courses  of  lectures  are  delivered  by  distinguished 
practitioners  to  the  various  students  who  attend  the  hos- 
pital in  order  to  obtain  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  profes- 
sion. The  principal  gate  of  the  hospital  is  in  Smithfield, 
and  is  of  earlier  date  than  the  rest  of  the  buildings,  having 
been  erected  in  1702.  It  consists  of  a  rustic  basement  in 
which  there  is  a  large  archway.  A  statue  of  Henry  VIII. 
is  placed  on  a  pedestal  in  a  niche  over  the  key-stone,  guarded 
on  each  side  by  two  Corinthian  pillars ;  above  these  pillars 
there  is  on  each  side  an  interrupted  semi-circular  pediment, 
on  the  segments  of  which  recline  two  emblematic  human 
figures,  designed  to  represent  Lameness  and  Disease.  The 
whole  gateway,  which  has  very  lately  undergone  a  thorough 
renovation,  is  surmounted  by  a  triangular  pediment,  the 
tympanum  of  which  contains  the  royal  arms.  The  grand 
staircase  of  the  hospital  was  painted  gratuitously  by  Ho- 
garth :  the  subjects  are  the  Good  Samaritan ;  the  Pool  of 
Bethesda ;  Habere  laying  the  foundation ;  and  a  sick  man 
carried  on  a  litter,  attended  by  monks.  (Strype*s  Stow's 
Survey  of  London ;  Maitland's  History  of  London ;  Mal- 
colm's Londinium  Redivivum  ;  Highmore's  Public  Chari' 
ties  of  London.) 

BARTHOLOMEW,  ST.,  one  of  the  Antilles,  in  1 7*"  53' 
N.  lat.,  and  62°  54'  W.  long.,  having  the  islands  of  St. 
Martin  on  the  north,  and  St.  Christopher's  on  the  south ; 
its  distance  from  the  former  of  these  islands  is  12  miles, 
and  from  the  latter  28  miles. 

St.  Bartholomew  is  of  an  irregular  shape.  Its  greatest 
length  is  from  east  to  west,  and  its  area  is  about  sixty 
square  miles.  The  shores  are  rocky  and  dangerous,  and 
should  not  be  approached  without  the  assistance  of  an  ex- 
perienced pilot.  It  contains  only  one  port,  Le  Carenaee, 
which,  however,  is  veiy  safe  and  commodious ;  it  is  on  the 
west  side  of  the  island,  and  near  to  thir  harbour  is  the  town 
Gustavia,  which  is  inhabited  by  a  very  mixed  population  of 
Swedes,  English,  French,  Danes,  and  Americans.  There 
are  no  springs  on  the  island,  and  the  sole  dependence  of 
the  inhabitants  for  water  is  upon  the  rain ;  they  have,  in 
some  dry  seasons,  been  compelled  to  import  water  from  the 
neighbouring  islands. 

The  soil  is  good,  and  produces  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco, 
mandioc,  and  indigo.  Some  limestone  of  peculiar  quality 
is  quarried  and  sent  to  different  islands  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  it  is  used  for  building  purposes.  There  is  abundance 
of  wood  in  the  island,  including  lignum- vitsD  and  iron- wood. 


St.  Bartholomew  was  firat  settled  in  1648  by  a  colony  of 
Frenchmen,  who  went  for  that  purpose  from  8t.  Chri». 
topher's.  In  1689  it  was  taken  by  the  English  under 
Admiral  Thornhill,  and  remained  in  tlieir  possessidn  mil 
the  peace  of  1697,  when  it  was  restored  to  France.  In);46 
it  was  again  taken  by  the  English,  and  was  once  more 
given  up  under  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In  I's) 
the  island  was  ceded  by  France  to  Sweden,  and  it  has 
since  continued  subject  to  that  power.  The  population  of 
the  island  is  about  8000 ;  two-thirds  of  that  number  are 
negro  slaves  belonging  to  the  planters,  the  greater  part  oi 
whom  are  Frenchmen. 

(Thompson's  Alcedo;  Purdy's   Columbian  Ncmi^ator; 
Malham's  Naval  Gazetteer.) 

BARTIN,  or  BARTAN.  river.    [See  Pahthb'nius.] 

BAR'TOLI,  DANIE'LE,  was  bom  at  Ferrara,  in  1608. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits. 
After  passing  through  his  preliminary  studies,  and  makin<; 
his  vows,  he  was  very  desirous  to  go  to  India,  to  join  the 
missionaries  of   his    order,  who  were  then  engaged  in 
spreading  Christianity  through  the  East ;  but  his  superiors, 
judging  that  he  would  be  more  useful  at  home,  employe'! 
him  as  a  preacher  in  various  parts  of  Italy.    As  he  was 
proceeding  to  Palermo,  to  preach  there  during  the  Leo!  vt 
1646,  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  island  of  Capri,  and  after- 
wards continued  his  voyage  in  another  vessel.    Althoush 
he  had  lost  the  MS.  of  his  sermons,  he  contrived,  by  meant 
of  a  few  fragments  which  he  had  preserved,  and  with  the  ts- 
sistance  of  a  good  memory,  to  go  through  his  QuarenrmU  of 
about  forty  sermons,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience.  In 
1650  he  was  sent  for  to  Rome  by  the  Father-General,  and 
commissioned  to  write  the  history  of  the  Order  in  ibe 
Italian  language.     He  divided   his  subject  by  tre&tiD? 
successively  of  the  different  parts  of  the  world  in  winch 
the  Order  had  established  itself.     He  began  with  Asia, 
htoria  della  Compagma  di  Gesik,  tAsia,  parte  prima,  fol., 
Roma,  1663.    In  this  volume  he  treats  of  the  first  mis- 
sionaries sent  by  the  Jesuits  to  the  East,  beginning  vitb 
Francisco  Xavier,  who  was  styled  the  Apostle  of  the  Indi^. 
He  describes  the  first  success  of  the  missions  on  the  Ma- 
labar and  Coromandel  coasts,  at  Malacca,  &c.    The  vork 
may  *  serve  as  a  supplement  to  Barros*8  Asia  Portuguese 
Bartoli  published  next,  Jl  Giappone,  seconda  parte  dell' 
Asia,  fol.,  Roma,  1660;— perhaps  the  most  interesting  of 
his  works.     The  rapid  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  Japao. 
and  its  subsequent  total  eradication  by  fire  and  sword,  are 
remarkable  historical  events.    Bartoli's  narrative  embraces 
the  whole  history  of  Christianity  in  Japan,  from  the  landing 
of  its  first  preacher,  Xavier,  in  1549,  till  its  complete  ex- 
tinction, in  1637,  when  Japan  was  closed  against  all  Eo- 
lopeans,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dutch,  who  were,  and 
are  still,  allowed  to  trade  at  the  harbour  of  Nsngasaki 
The  book  contains  many  interesting  partieulais ;  the  vriter 
is  honest  and  conscientious,  though  he  may  in  some  in- 
stances appear  credulous  on  the  subject  of  supernatunil 
agency ;  he  drew  his  facts  from  original  and  recent  docu- 
ments, and  with  great  good  sense  shows  the  faults  wbieh 
the  Christians  committed,  and  which  contributed  to  their 
ruin.     He  gives  a  very  good  sketch  of  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  Japanese. 

Bartoli*8  next  publication  was  La  Cina,  terza  parte  dell 
Asia,  fol.,  Roma,  1663.     This  work,  which  embraces  also 
the  missions  to  Cochin  China  and  Tonkin,  concludes  Bartoli  $ 
account  of  Asia— an  account  replete  with  interest,  for  these 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  heroic  times  of  the  Order  of 
Jesuits.    He  next  published  L'  Italia,  prima  parte  dell' 
Europa,  fol.,  Roma,  1073;— and  Dell^  Inghilterra,faTte 
deir  Europa,  fol,  Roma,  1667.    This  is  a  history  of  ibe 
English  Catholics, principally  under  Elizabeth  apd  James  I.: 
the  author  passes  rapidly  over  the  reign  of  Mary,  *  wlio, 
he  says,  •  was  obliged  to  use  the  sword,  in  order  to  cut 
off  the  mortified  limbs  of  the  nation,  for  fear  they  should 
infect  the  rest.'     But  in  the  body  of  his  work,  and  in  the 
deliberate  investigation  of  facts,  Bartoli  shows  as  much  fair- 
ness as  could  be  expected  from  a  man  of  his  order,  and  uf 
the  times  in  which  he  wrote.    Bartoli  wrote  also  the  life  of 
Ignatius  do  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits.  I'ita  e 
Istituio  di    S,   Ignazio,   fol.,   Roma,    1689.     There  is. 
however,  another  and  older  life  of  Ignatius,  by  Failur 
Ribadeneira,  a  countryman  and  contemporary  of  Loyo.a. 
Bartoli  wrote  likewise  the  lives  of  the  Generals  Caraffa  and 
Borgia,  and  other  distinguished  members  of  his  order. 

Bartoli's  works  contain  a  vast  quantity  of  materials  i»r 
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the  history  of  the  Unt  century  of  the  Society  of  Jeeuits. 
Be  wrote  also  several  books  of  morality :  La  Ricreazione 
del  Savio  ;  Milano,  1660 ;  l>eing  considef atioiis  on  the  won- 
ders of  nature,  from  which  he  derives  moral  and  religious 
arguments  for  the  conduct  of  a  wise  man.  Delia  Geogrqfta 
traiportata  al  Morale;  Roma,  1664;  a  work  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  preceding,  in  which  the  author  indulges 
very  freely  in  allegory  and  other  figures,  according  to  Uie 
taste  of  the  Italian  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which 
fault,  however,  he  has  avoided  in  his  historical  works. 
L'  Uomo  di  Lettere  dtfexo  ed  emendato,  in  which  he  en- 
courages studious  men  who  labour  under  poverty  and 
noglect ;  shows  the  advantages  of  learning  over  ignorance, 
condemns  plagiarism,  and  gives  much  excellent  advice  to 
men  of  letters—on  their  conduct,  their  pursuits,  and  their 
style.  This  work  has  been  translated  into  English,  by 
Thomas  Salisbury,  8vo.,  London,  1668,  It  also  went 
through  many  editions  in  Italian. 

Bartoli  wrote  treatises  on  several  physical  phenomena—on 
sound  and  hearing,  Del  Suono,  de  Tremori  armonici,  e 
deirUdito,  4to,  Rome,  1679 ;  on  ice,  Del  Ghiaocio,  e  della 
Coagulazione,  4to.,  Rome,  1681 ;  on  the  depression  and  ex- 
pansion of  quicksilver  in  tubes,  Za  Termone  e  la  Presnone 
disputanti  qual  di  hro  soeienga  t  Argento  Vivo  ne*  Can- 
nelli  dopofattone  il  vuoio,  ]2mo.,  Yenezia,  1679. 

Bartoli  also  wrote  several  works  on  the  Italian  lan- 
guage :  Jl  Torto  e  il  Diritto  del  non  si^pub^  12ma,  Roma, 
1655,  a  work  much  esteemed;  and  DelV  Ortografla  Jtaliana^ 
ibid.  1670.  He  contributed  also  to  Mambelli's  work  called 
Cinonio,  Ouervazioni  etUla  Lingua  Italiana,  one  of  the 
best  works  on  Italian  grammar.  An  edition  of  Bartoli's 
minor  works,  including  some  of  his  sermons,  was  published 
at  Venice,  3  vols.  4to.,  1716-7.  His  great  historical  work 
on  Asia,  Japan,  and  China,  after  having  become  very  scarce, 
and  having  fallen  into  unmerited  oblivion,  has  been  of  late 
years  strongly  praised  and  recommended  by  Italian  philo- 
logists, as  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  Italian  prose.  In 
consequence  of  this,  a  new  edition  of  Bartoli*s  works  has 
been  lately  brought  out  in  Italy. 

Bartoli  was  appointed  Rector  of  the  Gregorian  or  Roman 
College,  in  1671.  He  died  at  Rome,  in  January,  1 685,  aged 
seventy-seven  years.  (MazzuchelU,  Scritiori  d Italia,  and 
Bartoli*s  works  above  quoted.) 

BARTOLOZZI,  FRANCESCO.  This  distinguished 
engraver  was  born  in  Florence  in  1730.  though  some  ac- 
counts give  the  date  earlier.  He  received  his  first  in- 
structions in  drawing  under  Gaetano  Biagio  and  Ignazio 
Hugford,  in  the  Florentine  academy.  Here  his  acquaint- 
ance commenced  with  Giovanni  Cipriani,  with  whom  his 
name  became  afterwards  intinaately  associated  by  their 
joint  productions  in  art.  Bartolozzi  commenced  engraving 
under  Joseph  Wagner,  of  Venice,  and  when  the  term  of 
his  engagement  with  that  master  had  expired,  he  married 
a  Venetian  lady,  and  went  to  Rome,  whitlier  he  had  been 
invited  by  Cardinal  Bottari.  Here  he  established  his  re- 
putation by  his  fine  plates  from  the  life  of  St.  Nilus,  and 
by  a  series  of  portraits  for  a  new  edition  of  Vasari.  Having 
completed  these  works  he  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  was 
engaged  by  Mr.  Dalton,  librarian  to  George  III.,  to  engra^ve 
a  set  of  drawings  by  Guercino,  which  having  accomplished, 
that  gentleman  invited  him  to  EngUnd  to  continue  en- 
graving fur  him  on  a  stipend  of  30U/.  per  annum:  this 
offer  Bartolozzi  accepted,  and  the  series  of  plates  from 
Guercino  were  completed  in  this  country.  Some  of  the 
earliest  performances  by  which  Bartolozzi  distinguished 
himself  in  England  were  designs  for  tickets  for  the  select 
performances  at  the  Opera  House ;  and  he  evinced  so  much 
talent  in  these  limitea  subjects,  and  obtained  such  popu- 
larity, as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  celebrated  engraver 
Strange,  who  pronounced  him  incapable  of  executing  any- 
thing else.  This  illiberal  remark  brought  on  its  own  refu- 
tation. Bartoloxzi  immediately  commenced  his  engraving 
of  Civ  tie,  after  Annibale  Carracci,  and  that  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  after  Carlo  Dolce.  These  plates  are  well-known ;  they 
ue  in  the  highest  degree  brilliant  and  spirited,  and  would 
alone  have  been  sufficient  to  establish  the  name  of  Bartolozzi 
u  an  engraver  of  the  very  highest  order.  A  style  of  dotted 
engraving  printed  in«red  ink  was  introduced  about  this  time, 
A  bad  and  meretricious  practice,  the  success  of  which  was  in 
great  measure  attributed  to  the  example  of  Bartolozzi ;  but 
this  slight  deviation  from  sound  taste  was  amply  atoned  for 
hy  the  correctness  and  beauty  of  his  general  style.  His  cojr- 
{ect  drawing,  and  especially  the  accurate  finishing  of  the 


extremities  of  his  figures,  were  much  admired  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  recommended  by  him  to  the  imita* 
tion  of  the  students  of  the  English  school,  which  at  that 
time  was  extremely  deficient  in  those  points.  Bartolozzi 
engraved  a  prodigious  number  of  the  paintings  and  draw- 
ings of  Cipriani,  who  had  likewise  setded  in  England :  the 
styles  of  the  painter  and  engraver  harmonize  admirably ; 
grace,  elegance,  and  suavity,  are  the  characteristics  of  each, 
and  their  works  for  a  considerable  time  held  almost  unri- 
valled possession  of  the  pubHc  favotur.  The  prevailing 
fault  in  the  plates  firom  Cipriani  is  a  certain  ultra-refinement, 
an  excess  of  softness  and  finishing  incompatible  with  vigorous 
style ;  but  this  objection  must  lie  chiefly  against  the  painter 
Bartolozzi  showed  that  when  engaged  on  the  works  of  more 
efficient  masters  he  could  transmit  them  to  the  copper  with 
adequate  force  and  cfiect.  Examples  of  this  will  be  seen 
in  the  print  of  Clytie  above-mentioned,  pnd  in  those  of 
Prometheus  devoured  hy  the  vulture,  after  Michael  Angelo , 
the  Adultrcss  before  Christ,  after  Agostino  Carracci ;  Re- 
becca hiding  the  idols  of  her  father,  a(\er  Pietro  da  Cortona ; 
St.  Luke  painting  the  portrait  of  the  Virgin,  after  Cantarini ; 
King  John  ratifying  Magna  Charta,  after  Mortimer ;  Cor- 
nelia, mother  of  the  Gracchi,  after  West ;  the  Death  of  Lord 
Chatham,  after  Copley.  Various  other  examples  might  be 
adduced.  One  of  Bartolozzi's  earhest  patrons  was  Alderman 
Boydell,  for  whose  Shakspeare  Gallery  he  engraved  a  number 
of  fine  plates.  Among  his  minor  works,  nis  etchings  in 
imitation  of  the  great  masters,  and  of  the  Marlborough 
gem^,  are  proofs  of  his  versatile  and  exquisite  taste. 

In  the  year  1802  Bartolozzi  received  an  invitation  from 
the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  to  settle  at  Lisbon,  as  super- 
intendent of  a  school  of  engravers,  with  a  salary  of  100/. 
per  annum,  to  which  was  annexed  a  handsome  residence 
and  the  profits  of  the  engravings.  It  is  asserted,  but  on  no 
very  specific  authority,  that  an  ofifer  of  400/.  per  annum 
was  made  him  as  an  inducement  to  him  to  remain  in 
England,  but  that  he  refused  the  proposal,  except  on  con- 
dition that  government  would  explain  the  affair  to  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal.  This  interference  was  con- 
sidered improper,  and  Bartolozzi  left  England  in  his  75th 
year,  and  was  received  at  Lisbon  with  all  the  respect  due  to 
nis  distinguished  talents.  He  died  in  that  capital  in  his 
88th  year. 

Few  engravers  have  attained  a  higher  reputation  than 
Bartolozzi,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  fully  appre- 
ciated during  his  lifetime.  Considering  the  immense  num 
her  of  his  works,  and  their  great  and  immediate  popularity, 
it  seems  extraordinary  that  he  should  have  failed  in  acquiring 
independence ;  but  nis  failure,  however,  was  so  complete, 
that  it  is  said  that  he  was  compelled  to  accept  his  Portuguese 
appointment  in  great  measure  by  his  pecuniary  circum- 
stance$i.  His  private  character  was  in  the  highest  degree 
amiable,  and  it  may  be  mentioned,  among  many  other  in- 
stances of  his  kind  and  generous  disposition,  that  he  finished 
gratuitously  a  plate  which  had  been  commenced  by  Ryland, 
having  been  rc(|uested  to  do  so  by  that  unhappy  man  when 
under  sentence  of  death  for  forgery.  Several  of  Bartolozzi's 
pupils  rose  to  eminence;  among  them,  Checsman,  Sher- 
win,  Tomkins,  and  the  two  Vendramiui.  (Arnold's  Annale 
of  the  Arts,) 

BARTON,  BENJAMIN  SMITH,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1766  at  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  His  father  was 
a  respectable  episcopal  clergyman,  who  divided  his  time 
between  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office  and  the  pursuit  of 
natural  history,  especially  of  mineralogy ;  but  he  unfortu- 
nately died  when  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  only  four- 
teen years  old,  leaving  his  children  so  ill-provided  for,  that 
the  early  part  of  his  son  Benjamin *8  life  was  an  incessant 
struggle  with  want  and  poverty.  His  mind,  however,  was 
too  elastic,  and  his  resolution  to  surmount  the  diflicultics 
and  the  enemies  who  it  is  said  surrounded  him  too  fixed, 
either  to  be  crushed  by  the  privations  of  indigence,  or  to  be 
discouraged  by  the  oppression  of  those  who  ought  to  have 
been  tlie  orphan's  friend.  It  is  probable  that  the  unfortu- 
nate position  in  which  he  thus  found  himself,  joined  with 
a  temper  naturally  *  irritable  and  even  choleric,*  brought  on 
the  serious  bodily  afflictions  with  which  he  was  visited 
during  all  the  remainder  of  his  life.  After  gaining  the 
essential  parts  of  a  learned  education  under  Dr.  Andrews 
of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Barton  prosecuted  his  medical  studios 
in  the  university  of  that  city,  where  he  distin'^iii«hed  him- 
self so  much  by  his  acquirements  in  science  as  to  stture 
the  frieudship  of  his  uncle.  Dr.  Rittenliouse,  who  pro\  ed 
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•ver  after  bis  father  and  supporter.  In  the  words  of 
his  protigS,  written  at  a  late  period  of  the  life  of  the 
latter,  '  He  laid  the  foundation  of  what  little  prosperity 
in  life  I  now  or  may  in  future  enjoy ;  and  if  it  shall 
ever  be  my  fortune,  either  by  my  labours  or  my  zeal,  to 
advance  the  progress  of  science,  or  to  reflect  any  honour 
upon  my  country,  I  should  be  the  most  ungrateful  of  men 
if  I,  did  not  acknowledge  and  wish  it  to  be  known  that  it 
was  David  Rittenhouse  who  enabled  me  to  be  useful.*  In 
1785  Mr.  Barton  accompanied  his  uncle  and  the  other 
American  commissioners  in  fixing  the  western  boundary 
of  Philadelphia.  On  this  occasion  he  enjoyed  peculiarly 
favourable  opportunities  for  studying  the  manners  of  the 
American  Indians,  their  history,  ai^  their  traditional  me- 
dicines ;  and  thus  he  was  led  into  some  curious  investigations 
concerning  such  subjects,  by  which  he  gained  considerable 
reputation.  When  about  twenty-one,  Mr.  Barton  embarked 
for  Great  Britain  with  a  view  to  completing  his  medical 
education  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  about  two 
years ;  owing,  however,  to  some  dissatisfaction  with  two  of 
the  professors,  who  he  fancied  did  not  show  him  sufficient 
attention,  he  went  to  Gottingen  to  graduate,  although  he 
had  distinguished  himself  at  Edinburgh  by  gaining  the 
Harveian  prize  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  for  his  disser- 
tation on  the  medical  qualities  of  the  henbane.  Upon  his 
return  from  Europe  Dr.  Barton  established  himself  in  Phila- 
delphia as  a  physician,  and  soon  found  some  practice.  His 
reputation  for  attainments  in  natural  science  introduced  him 
so  speedily  into  notice,  that  when  only  twenty-four  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  natural  history  and  botany  in  the 
college  of  Philadelphia,  and  thus  was  the  earliest  teacher 
of  natural  science  in  the  transatlantic  world,  an  office 
which  he  continued  to  hold  zealously  and  successfully  for 
six  and-twenty  years,  dispersing  annually  through  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  United  States  a  number  of  well- 
grounded  naturalists,  who  must  have  contributed  most 
essentially,  by  their  taste  and  pursuits,  to  foster  among  the 
Americans  that  love  for  the  pleasures  of  science  from  which 
they  are  now  deriving  their  reputation  among  foreign  na- 
tions. In  1802  Dr.  Barton  was  elected  vice-president  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society ;  when  thirty  he  be- 
came professor  of  materia  medica ;  upon  the  death  of  Dr. 
Rush  he  succeeded  him  in  the  chair  of  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine, which  he  held  till  his  death;  and  in  the  year  1809 
he  became  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society, 
the  highest  mark  of  respect  for  professional  talent  which  it 
was  in  the  power  of  his  fellow  citizens  to  bestow.  In  a 
ghort  time,  however,  his  incessant  labours,  and  the  heavy 
duties  of  his  professional  avocations,  which,  as  his  bio- 
grapher observes,  had  been  performed  with  a  fatal  degree  of 
faithfulness,  produced  their  usual  effects :  his  constitution 
gradually  wore  down  beneath  the  perpetual  struggle  be- 
tween severe  bodily  infirmity  and  an  ever-restless  mind ; 
till  at  last,  after  visiting  Europe  in  a  vain  attempt  to  re- 
store his  shattered  powers,  he  died  in  December,  1815, 
having  gone  through  a  career  alike  honourable  to  himself 
and  usefhl  to  his  country.  The  writings  of  Dr.  Barton 
consist  chiefljr  of  papers  upon  various  subjects  relating  to 
the  natural  history  and  antiquities  of  North  America,  and 
an  elementary  work  on  botany,  which  passed  through  two 
American  editions.  They  all  evince  an  ardent  zeal  for  his 
favourite  pursuits  and  a  scrupulous  exactness  in  the  state- 
ments he  put  forth  ;  and  they  must  have  contributed  in  a 
most  powerful  degree  to  the  advancement  of  North  Ame- 
rican science.  Among  other  things  we  may  mention  that 
be  was  the  first  person  to  notice  the  curious  power  of  cam- 
phor when  steeped  in  water  to  revive  faded  flowers,  showing 
it  to  be  a  vegetable  stimulant  of  peculiar  energy.  *  I  have 
learned  that  to  distrust  is  nervus  sapientiee,*  said  our  cele- 
brated countryman  John  Ray ;  this  most  important  prin- 
ciple was  acted  upon  by  Dr.  Barton  in  a  manner  which 
shoved  the  soundness  of  his  mind  and  the  goodness  of  his 
judgment.  '  Credulity,'  ha  used  to  say,  '  is  the  most  in- 
jurious feature  in  the  character  of  the  naturalist  as  well  as 
of  the  historian.  Its  influence  in  one  individual  is  often 
felt  and  propagated  through  many  ages.  Unfortunately, 
too,  it  has  been  Uie  sin  of  naturalists,  or  those  who  have 
touched  on  questions  relative  to  natural  history.*  When  his 
circumstances  became  easy.  Dr.  Barton  did  not  forget  the 
value  of  assistance  to  those  labourers  in  science  to  whom 
fortune  had  been  unpropitious :  among  his  many  acts  of 
liberality  ought  to  he  mentioned  two  in  particular  which 
bavo  been  attmdfftd  wiUi  pervanenUy  valuable  results.    At 


his  private  charge  the  late  Frederick  Pursh  was  sent  to  tbe 
AUeshany  Mountains  and  the  western  territory  of  ths 
Southern  States  for  the  sake  of  exploring  their  vegetable 
productions ;  on  which  occasion  he  acquired  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  the  materials  from  which  he  subsequently  pre- 
parea  his  American  Ftora.  At  a  later  period  Dr.  Barton 
enabled  Mr.  Nuttall,  in  1810,  to  visit  the  northern  and 
north-western  parts  of  the  United  States  and  the  adjoining 
British  territories  with  a  similar  object  in  view :  how  large 
an  accession  of  discovery  resulteu  from  this  also  is  wed 
known  from  the  works  both  of  Pursh  and  of  Nuttall  him- 
self. These  two  botanists  agreed  to  name  one  of  the  finest 
of  their  discoveries  Bartonia^  in  honour  of  their  patmn ; 
and  it  would  have  been  more  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  NutUil! 
if  he  had  imitated  the  example  of  Pursh  by  gratefully  ac- 
knowledging his  obligations  to  his  benefactor  in  the  prefarc 
to  his  work,  instead  of  making  his  memory  the  subject  of  a 
contemptible  squabble. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  principal  part  of  the  above  in- 
formation  to  a  Biosratj^icai  Sketch  of  Profnsor  Barim 
by  his  nephew,  Dr.  William  P.  C.  Barton,  himself  a  botanist 
of  considerable  reputation.  He  ts  the  author  of  a  useful 
Compendium  ^  the  Flora  qf  Philadelphia  ;  of  two  volumes 
quarto  on  the  Vegetable  Materia  Medica  of  the  VnM 
States,  a  work  of  great  value ;  and  of  a  Flora  of  Nfrrth 
America,  in  three  volumes,  4to.  published  between  1821 
and  1824.  The  botanical  plates  in  these  two  last  works  are 
by  far  the  best  that  have  yet  appeared  in  the  continent  nf 
America,  and  will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  the  must 
celebrated  European  botanists. 

BARTON,  ELIZABETH,  the  •  holy  maid  of  Kent.' 
Respecting  the  early  life  of  this  woman  we  possess  no  infor- 
mation. She  first  becomes  known  to  us  in  1525,  when,  io 
the  humble  capacity  of  servant  at  an  inn  at  Aldington  in 
Kent,  she  began  to  acquire  a  local  reputation  for  sanctity  and 
miraculous  endowments.  She  was  subject  to  fits  of  an 
epileptical  character,  and,  in  the  paroxysms  of  her  disorder. 
vented  her  feelings  in  incoherent  phrases  and  exclamaUoni, 
which  one  Richard  Master,  parson  of  the  said  parish,  took 
advantage  of  to  make  people  believe  that  she  was  an  instru- 
ment of  divine  revelation.  This  opinion,  which  soon  be«;an 
to  gain  ground,  was  favoured  by  those  feelings  of  super- 
stitious reverence  with  which  the  ignorant  often  regard  per- 
sons of  a  diseased  intellect.  Master  and  Dr.  Booking,  a 
monk  of  Canterbury,  took  her  under  their  direction,  and 
instructed  her  in  the  tricks  she  should  play.  At  first  it  is 
probable  that  she  was  simply  their  instrument,  but  she  soon 
appears  to  have  become  a  kind  of  accomplice,  though  we 
cannot  perhaps  fairly  consider  her,  in  any  part  of  her  career, 
as  of  perfectly  sound  mind.  A  successful  prediction  lent  iU 
aid  to  the  general  delusion.  A  child  of  the  master  of  the 
inn  happened  to  be  ill,  when  Elizabeth  was  attacked  by 
one  of  her  fits.  On  recovering,  she  inquired  whether  tbe 
child  was  dead  ?  She  was  told  that  it  was  still  living.  '  It 
will  not  live,  I  announce  to  you ;  its  death  has  been  revealed 
to  me  in  a  vision,*  was  the  answer.  The  child  died,  and 
Elizabeth  was  immediately  regarded  as  one  favoured  by 
Heaven  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  She  soon  after  entered 
the  convent  of  St  Sepulchre^s  at  Canterbury,  and  became 
a  nun. 

In  this  new  situation  her  ecstasies  and  revelations  were 
multiplied,  and  she  became  generally  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  '  holy  maid  of  Kent*     Several  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, '  nobles  as  well  as  spiritual  persons,*  to  quote  from  tbe 
statute,  believed  in  her  divine  mission.    Bishop  Fisher,  the 
most  honest  prelate  of  his  time,  and  Archbishop  Warbam.  a 
learned  and  amiable  man,  countenanced  her  pretensions; 
and,  above  all,  the  strong  intelleot  and  upright  heart  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  did  not  secure  him  against  the  errors  of  bis) 
age.    (See  CromwelFs  letter  to  Fisher  in  the  Appendix  to 
Burnet.     Fisher*s  speech  in  defence  of  himself  in  tbe  affiiir 
of  the  Maid  of  Kent  is  quoted  at  length  in  the  Poriia- 
mentary  History,  vol.  i.  p.  520,  ftum  Collier.)    In  his  letter 
to  Cromwell,  More  tells  us  that  the  king  himself  fin^tdreir 
his  attention  to  the  trances  and  ravings  of  the  'silly  nnn, 
having  called  upon  him  to  report  upon  a  paper-roll  vbkh 
Archbishop  Warham  had  sent  to  Henry  of  what  she  had 
seen  in  her  visions.    '  I  told  him,*  says  More,  'that  in  gr>od 
fkith  I  found  nothing  in  these  word's  that  I  ooald  anything 
regard  or  esteem;  for  seeing  that  some  part  fell  in  rhythm, 
and  that,  God  wots,  fhU  rude  also,  for  any  reason.  God 
wots,  that  I  saw  therein,  a  right  simple  woman  mighnn 
my  mind  speak  it  of  her  own  wH  well  enough/  but  added, 
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ai  it  was  reported  that  a  miracle  was  wrought  in  her,  he 
durst  not,  and  would  not  bo  bold  in  judging  the  matter. 
This  was  in  the  early  part  of  her  career.  During  the  sub- 
sequent seven  or  eight  years.  More  states  that  he  continually 
heard  •much  talking  about  her,  although  no  miracle  or 
revelation/  and  was  informed,  moreover,  that  she  had  had 
a  personal  interview  with  both  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  the 
king.  To  the  cardinal  she  said  that  in  a  vision  she  saw  the 
Almighty  dehver  into  his  hands  three  swords,  one  of  which 
si<?ni6ed  the  autlioritv  which  as  legate  he  elercised  over 
the  clergy ;  the  secona,  his  rule  as  chancellor  over  the  tem- 
poralities ;  and  the  third,  his  authority  in  the  great  matter 
of  the  king's  marriage:  and  heard  Him  at  the  same  time 
declare  that  unless  Wolsey  employed  these  swords  pro- 
perly, it  should  be  laid  sorely  to  his  charge.  Tlie  prediction 
to  Henry  was  of  a  more  dangerous  character,— that  if  he 
were  to  repudiate  Catherine  he  would  die  in  the  course  of 
seven  months,  and  be  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his 
daughter  Mary. 

lu  the  course  of  the  year  1533  Sir  Thomas  More  had  an 
interview  with  the  holy  nun  at  the  chapel  of  the  friars  at 
Sion.  The  result  was,  that  he  thought  heaven  was  working 
*  ama  good  and  ^reat  things  by  her.  She  told  him,  among 
other  strange  thmgs  which  threw  hght  on  the  state  of  her 
understanding, '  that  of  late  the  devil,  in  the  likeness  of  a 
bird,  was  Hying  and  tluttering  about  her  in  a  chamber,  and 
sufTored  himself  to  be  taken,  and  being  in  hands  suddenly 
chanted  in  their  siffht  that  were  present  into  such  a  stmnge, 
u^ly-fashioned  bird  that  they  were  all  afraid,  and  threw  him 
out  of  a  window.'  More,  at  a  subsequent  time,  shortly  be- 
fore his  execution,  changed  his  tone,  and  declared  her,  in 
his  letter  to  Cromwell,  to  be  '  a  lewd  nun'  and  a  hypocrite. 

Had  this  poor  creature  confined  her  prophecies  to  the 
common  occurrences  of  life,  or  even  to  the  current  topics  of 
relipous  controversy,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  she 
would  have  been  permitted  to  die  in  peace ;  but,  led  by  her 
seal,  or  more  probably  worked  upon  by  others,  she  boldly 
prophesied  against  evil-doers  in  high  places,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  the  divorce  from  Catherine  and  marriage  of  the 
king  with  Anne  Boleyn,  declared  *that  she  had' knowledge 
by  revelation  from  heaven  that  God  was'  highly  displeas^ 
with  our  said  sovereign  lord,  and  that  if  he  proceedea  in  the 
said  divorce  and  separation  and  married  agafn,  he  should  no 
longer  be  king  of  this  realm ;  and  that,  in  the  estimation  of 
Almighty  God,  he  should  not  be  king  one  hour,  and  that  he 
should  die  a  yillaiii's  death.*  She  was  at  the  time  w  popular, 
and  80  extensively  patronised  by  many  of  the  olergy,  and 
such  pains  were  taken  on  their  part  to  diffuse  her  sen- 
timents respecting  the  divoroe,  that  the  government  at 
length  proceeded  to  take  active  measures  against  her  and 
her  adherents.  Accordingly,  in  November,  1 533,  the  nun, 
with  five  priests  and  three  lay  gentlemen,  her  accomplices, 
were  brought  before  the  Star  Chamber  and  sentenced  to  do 
public  penance  as  impostors  at  St  Paul's  Cross.  It  is 
stated  by  the  more  zealous  anti-Romish  writers,  that  the 
nun  did  confess  herwlf  to  be  an  impostor,  and  that  she 
was  tempted  to  claim  inspiration  at  the  instigation  of  the 
devil :  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  a  false  confession 
Was  obtained  from  her  with  the  hope  of  saving  her  life, 
than  that  a  simple  woman  should  have  contrived  and  carried 
on,  for  many  years,  a  system  of  complicated  mental  and 
physical  imposture.  lingard  admits  that  she  confessed 
her  guilt,  but  threw  the  burden  of  her  offence  on  her  com- 
panions. Burnet  goes  so  far  as  to  denounce  the  whole  affair  as 
an  imposture  from  the  beginning ;  maintaining  that  the  nun 
was  taught  to  counterfeit  the  very  convulsions  and  trances 
of  disease,  and  this,  too,  while  he  admits  that '  she  was  of  a 
sick  and  distempered  brain,'  and  subject  to '  hysterical  fits.* 

But  the  nun's  confession,  whatever  were  ito  motives, 
availed  her  nothing.  From  the  pillory  she  and  her  com- 
panions were  led  back  to  prison,  where  they  lay  till  the 
following  January,  when  they  were  attainted  of  high  treason. 
It  was  thought  that  as  the  imposture  had  been  doubly 
proved — ^by  the  alleged  confession,  and  by  the  faet  that  the 
king  had  outlived  the  period  assigned  him  by  the  pro- 
phetess— that  no  additional  punishment  would  be  inflicted ; 
hut  the  king  was  not  of  a  temper  to  be  so  easily  satisfied. 
On  the  2l8t  April,  1534,  the  nun  was  beheaded  at  Tyburn, 
together  with  ue  five  priests. 

There  are  some  small  discrepancies  in  the  aeooonts  of  this 
^oman*s  confession  and  of  the  execution  of  herself  and  her 
J^mplices.  The  credit  and  countenance  which  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Rochester*  and  Sir  Thomas  More  had  given  to 


her,  were  among  the  articles  of  aocusatlon  agaimi  these  tW9 
persons.     (See  Str)'pe,  vol.  i.) 

BARTON-UPON-HUMBER  is  a  market-town  of  the 
county  of  Lincoln,  in  the  wapentake  of  Yarborough.    It  is 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Humber,  155  mues  north 
from  London,  and  33  north  by  east  from  Lincohi.   The  lord- 
ship of  Barton  contains  6710  acres,  and  the  manorial  estates 
belong  to  the  crown.    Barton  is  a  place  of  considerable  an^ 
tiquity.    It  was  once  surrounded  by  a  rampart  and  fosse, 
the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible  in  what  are  called  *  the 
castle  dykes,*  and  was  probably  otherwise  fortified  against 
the  aggressions  of  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  who  often  wasted 
the  country  on  both  sides  the  river.    At  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  Barton  was  a  place  of  some  importance* 
and  one  of  the  principal  porta  of  tne  Humber.    It  was  then 
a  corporate  town,  governed  by  a  mayor  and  aldermen ;  and, 
until  the  foundation  of  Kingston-upon-HuU  by  l^dward  I.» 
had  a  considerable  share  of  trade,  which  afterwards  gradu- 
ally declined.    When  Edward  III.  required  the  sea-ports  to 
contribute  ships  and  men  for  his  expedition  against  France, 
Barton  contributed  five  ships  and  ninety-one  men ;  but  at 
that  time  many  of  our  present  sea-ports  on  the  eastern  coast 
were  not  even  mentioned.    It  is  now  principally  noted  for 
beinff  the  place  where  the  northern  road  passes  the  Humber 
to  Hull ;  and  the  improvemenU  which  have  been  made  in 
the  ferry  have  rendered  it  a  great  thoroughfare.    Steam - 
packets  cross  and  re-cross  the  river  every  morning  and 
evening  for  passengers,  the  distance  being  about  six  miles 
and  a  half  to  the  opposite  hank.  Although  there  is  properly 
only  one  parish  in  Barton,  it  contains  two  large  churches,  the 
respective  districts  of  which  are  popularly  considered  as  pa- 
rishes.   St.  Peter  s  Church  appears  to  have  been  built  about 
the  time  of  the  Conquest    The  tower,  which  is  the  oldest 
part  of  the  structure,  is  regarded  as  an  object  of  considerable 
architectural  interest    The  front  of  ita  lower  compartment 
(as  represented  in  a  plate  of  the  Gentleman* 9  Magazine  for 
1816)  presents  two  rows  of  pillars,  the  lower  row  supporting 
round,  and  the  higher  pointed  arches.    The  windows  in  the 
lower  and  uppermost  compartments  of  the  tower  have  round 
arches ;  but  in  the  blank  windows  of  the  middle  compartment 
the  arches  are  also  pointed.    The  living  is  a  discharged 
vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Lincoln,  valued 
in  the  king*s  hooks  at  1 9/.  4f .  8d.,  and  steted  to  be  of  the  actual 
value  of  250/.  per  annum.    The  church  of  St  Mary  is  a  very 
handsome  structure  of  the  fourteenth  century,  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  merchanU  of  Barton  as  a  chapel  of  ease 
to  the  older  church.  The  churches  are  kept  in  repair  by  their 
separate  districts*  and  service  is  performed  alternately  at 
each.    The  town  consists  of  several  well-built  etreeto,  with 
several  good  inns ;  but,  besides  the  churches,  it  oonteins  no 

Eublic  building  that  requires  notice.  A  court-leet  is  held 
alf-yearly  at  Barton  fiir  the  cognisance  of  offences  com* 
mitted  in  the  town,  and  a  court- baron  everv  three  weeks,  for 
the  recovery  of  small  debts.  A  considerable  trade  in  corn  is 
carried  on  in  the  town,  and  many  of  the  inhabitante  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  tiles,  Paris  whiting, 
ropes,  and  sacking.  The  town  has  a  well-supplied  weekly 
market  on  Mondays,  and  another  for  fat  cattle  once  a  fort 
night  The  annual  fair  is  held  on  the  Thursday  after 
Trinity  Simday.  Barton  contained  776  houses  in  1831, 
with  a  population  of  3233  persons,  1689  of  whom  were 
females.  (Hewlett's  Selection  of  Viewe  tn  the  County  of 
Lincoln  ;  Historical  and  Deeeriptive  Account  qf  lAncoln* 
shire,  1825-6.) 

BARXJCH,  W13,  means,  llteraBy,  Neeeed,  and  corre- 


sponds to  the  names  Macarius  (Mad^coc)  in  Greek,  and 
Benedictus  in  Latin.  Henoe  Baruch  Spinosa  called  himself 
Benedictus  in  the  title  of  his  Latin  works. 

Among  the  various  individuals  called  by  the  name  of 
Baruch,  none  is  so  genemUy  known  as  Baruch  the  son  of 
Neriah,  the  son  of  Maaseiah.  This  Baruch  was  the  scribe 
and  assistont  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  During  the  reigns 
of  Josiah,  Jehoiakim,  Jehoiaehin,  and  Zedekiah,  kings  of 
Judah,  Jeremiah  warned  the  princes  and  people  of  the  land 
of  Judah,  denouncing  their  sins,  exhorting  them  to  repent* 
ance,  and  foretelling  the  approaching  calamitous  judgments 
of  the  Lord. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  about  b.c 
607,  while  Jeremiah  was  closely  confined,  he  received  a 
divine  conmiand  to  cause  all  the  prophecies  which  he  had 
uttered  to  be  written  in  a  roll.    He  acoordingly  summoned 
Baruch,  the  scribe,  who  wrote  from  the  moiidi  of  Jeremiah 
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till  the  words  of  bis  A>rmer  denunciations.  Baruch  received 
from  Jeremiah  the  further  command  to  take  the  roll  and 
read  its  contents  in  both  the  interior  and  the  entrance  of  the 
temple.  When  the  purport  of  the  messoge  contained  in  the 
roll  was  declared  to  the  princes,  they  summoned  Baruch 
into  their  presence,  and  caused  him  to  read  the  roll  before 
them.  The  awful  tidings  so  deeply  impressed  the  princes, 
that  they  endeavoured  to  communicate  them  to  the  king, 
advising  at  the  same  timo  both  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  to 
seek  safety  in  concealment.  After  having  heard  the  com- 
mencement of  the  roll,  Jehoiakim  cut  it  in  pieces,  and  cast 
it  into  the  fire,  which  was  kindled  on  the  hearth  of  the 
winter-house  in  which  he  sat  Jehoiakim  commanded  his 
servants  to  apprehend  both  the  prophet  and  the  scribe ;  but 
thev  were  already  concealed  (b.c.  606). 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when  Nebuchad- 
nezzar led  the  Jews  captive  to  Babylon,  Baruch  and  his 
master  Jeremiah  obtained  permission  to  remain  in  Pales- 
tine, and  to  choose  their  place  of  residence ;  but  both  were 
afterwards  carried  into  Egypt,  by  Jochanan  Ben  Kareach, 
B.C.  5S8,  (Comp.  Jer.  xxxii.  12-16 ;  xxxvi.  4,  17,  27,  32 ; 
xliii.  3-6  ;  xlv.  1,  2.    JosepM  Antiquitates,  x.  9,  I.) 

From  some  of  these  passages  we  learn  that  Baruch  was 
present  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Concerning  the 
close  of  Baruch's  life  there  exists  a  diversity  of  opinion. 
According  to  one  tradition,  Baruch  died  in  Egypt ;  another 
asserts  that  he  went  fh>m  Egypt  to  Babylon,  and  died  there 
twelve  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  leaving  a 
celebrated  disciple  in  the  person  of  Ezra,  the  scribe,  and 
subsequent  leaner  of  the  Jews. 

The  most  antient  copies  of  the  book  of  Baruch  still  extant 
are  written  in  Greek ;  but  on  account  of  supposed  He- 
braisms in  the  style,  some  learned  men  are  of  opinion  that 
it  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew.  It  has  been  pub- 
lished, with  the  rest  of  the  Apocrvpha,  in  a  Hebrew  transla- 
tion, by  Seckel  Isaac  Fronkel ;  Leipzig,  1830. 

The  book  commences  with  an  hititorical  introduction,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  Baruch  read  this  writing  to  the  exiles 
in  Babylon,  in  the  fifth  year,  on  the  seventh  of  the  month, 
at  the  time  when  the  Chaldeans  burned  Jerusalem.  We 
read  (in  2  Kings  xxv.  8  and  9)  that, '  in  the  fifth  month,  on 
the  seventh  day  of  the  month,  which  is  the  nineteenth  year 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylon,  came  Nebuzar-a^an, 
captain  of  the  guard,  a  servant  of  the  King  of  Babylon,  unto 
Jerusalem ;  and  he  burned  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
king's  house,  and  all  the  houses  of  Jerusalem  burned  he 
with  fire.*  Since  it  was  generally  known  that  Baruch  was 
in  Jerusalem  during  the  siege  of  that  city,  and  that  he 
ahortly  afterwards  accompanied  Jeremiah  into  Egypt,  it 
could  not  be  supposed  that  he  read  his  composition  at  Ba- 
bylon on  the  very  day  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  We 
therefore  conjecture  that  the  expressions  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  book  of  Baruch  imply  that  it  was  read  at 
Babylon  on  some  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. This  anniversary  occurred,  perhaps,  many  years 
after  the  overthrow  took  place.  The  latter  supposition  would 
obviate  the  objections  raised  by  the  comparison  of  Baruch 
(i.  7),  in  which  Joachim  is  styled  the  high-priest,  with  Kings 
(2.  xxv.  18),  in  which  we  find  that  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
struction Seraiah  wae  chief  priest. 

The  introduction  states  that  '  Baruch  did  read  the  words 
of  this  book  in  the  hearing  of  Jechonias,  King  of  Judah,  and 
in  the  ears  of  all  the  people,  the  elders,  and  the  nobles  that 
came  to  hear  the  book;   whereupon   they  wept,  fasted, 

5 rayed,  and  made  a  collection  of  money,  which  they  sent  to 
erusalem,  to  Joachim,  the  high-priest,  the  son  of  Chelcias, 
the  son  of  Shallum ;  and  to  the  priests,  and  to  all  the  people 
who  were  found  with  him  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  same  time 
when  he  received  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
which  were  carried  out  of  the  temple,  to  return  them  into 
the  land  of  Judah.*  In  the  tenth  verse  of  the  first  chap- 
ter commences  the  letter  of  the  exiles  to  the  Jews  at 
Jerusalem.  This  letter  contains  an  exhortation  to  pray  for 
the  King  of  Babylon,  and  the  exiled  brethren,  to  confess 
their  sins,  and  to  pray  according  to  a  certain  form,  which  is 
subjoined.  It  is  not  quite  certain  where  the  letter  of  the 
exiles  terminates  and  the  real  book  of  Baruch  commences. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  real  book  begins  at  the  ninth 
verse  of  the  third  chapter ;  there,  at  least,  commences  the 
reproof  of  the  Israelites,  on  account  of  their  departure  from 
the  law  of  Qod.  This  is  succeeded  by  the  assurance  that 
the  people,  after  having  been  punished,  should  not  always 
remain  in  misery.  (Chap.  It.  4— 8.)  ThenfoHows  an  elegiac 


song' of  Jerusalem  personified  (chap.  iv.  9 — 29),  and  a  strain 
of  consolation  addressed  to  Jerusalem,  containing  a  promift 
of  restoration.    (Chap.  iv.  30  ;  v.  9.) 

The  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Baruch  was  not  reot^- 
nised  either  by  the  antient  Jews,  or  the  fathers  of  the  Clirii< 
tian  church.  But  the  Council  of  Trent  anathematizes  tbow 
who  exclude  it  from  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament. 

To  the  editions  of  the  book  of  Baruch  now  in  use  is  sub- 
joined a  letter  of  Jeremiah  to  the  exiles  in  Babylon.  In 
some  manuscripts  this  letter  is  found  separately.  It  con- 
tains a  denunciation  against  idolatry,  and  seems  to  be  an 
imitation  of  Jer.  x.  1—16,  and  xxix.  1 — 23.  The  second 
verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  the  Mac- 
cabees seems  to  refer  to  it. 

The  version  of  the  book  of  Baruch  found  in  the  Vulgate 
was  not  executed  by  Jerome,  but  is  a  more  antient  transla- 
tion. Joseph  Maria  Caro  published  another  old  Latin  version, 
at  Rome,  1688,  4to.  The  London  Polyglott  contains  a 
Syriac  and  a  Latin  version  of  Baruch.  In  the  Paris  Poly- 
glott is  a  Syriac  version  of  a  book  of  Baruch,  diflferent  from 
the  Greek  copies. 

Further  information  concerning  the  book  of  Baruch  may 
be  found  in  the  Introductions  to  the  Old  Testament,  bj 
Eichhom,  Jahn,  Berthold,  De  Wette,  and  others.  (Grilne- 
berg  Exercitatio  de  Libro  Baruchi  Apocrypha.  GotL 
1796;  8vo.) 

BARYTES.    [See  Barium.] 

BARYTO-CALCITE,  a  mineral  first  shown  by  Brooke 
to  be  a  hitherto-unknown  species,  and  described  by  him  in 
the  Annals  qf  Philosophy  lor  Aug^t,  1824,  occurs  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  both  crystallized  and  massive,  at  Alston 
in  Cumberland.  The  form  of  the  crystal  is  an  oblique 
rhombic  prism,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  figure, 
the  following  being  the  measurements  as  given  by  Mr. 
Brooke :— 


P  on  M  or 

M'  • 

102°  54' 

Pon  a   . 

•    • 

147^34' 

PonA     . 

.    • 

106°    8' 

MonM' 

•    • 

106°  64' 

Mon  A     • 

•    • 

143°  27' 

This  form  was  variously  modified  by  a  number  of  planff. 
so  dull  as  not  to  admit  of  measurements  sufllciently  accurate 
to  allow  their  character  to  be  obtained,  and  they  have,  con- 
sequently, been  omitted  in  the  figure.  Two  bright  cleavage 
planes  are  readily  obtained  in  the  directions  of  the  fiioes 
P  and  M. 

It  is  composed,  according  to  Mr.  Children*s  analysis,  of-* 
Carbonate  of  baryta  •         •         .     65'9 

Carbonate  of  lime     •        •         .         .     33'6 
together  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  bat)ta, 
and  may  therefore  be  justly  considered  as  an  atomic  com 
bination,  expressed  by  the  formula 

Ba  C  +  Ca  C. 

Its  lustre  is  vitreous,  inclining  to  resinous;  the  hardness 
=  4  ;  and  the  specific  gravity  =  3*66. 

BA'RYTON,  or  BARITONE,  from  papifQ,  heavy,  grave, 
and  rbyo^t  tone,  the  male  voice,  the  compass  of  which  is  be- 
tween that  of  the  tenor  and  the  base.  Dr.  Bennati,  in  his 
recently-published  Recherches  sur  la  M^camsme  de  la  Ydx 
Humaine,  applies  a  new  term,  bari tenor,  to  this  voice,  which 
is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  abovo,  for  that,  according  to 
its  etymological  meaning,  would  seem  to  imply  a  low  rather 
than  a  high  base. 

BARYTON  is  also  the  name  of  an  instrument  similar  to 
the  viol  da  Gamba  [see  Viol  da  Gamb a],  invented  in  1700, 
hut  now  entirely  disused.  Haydn  composed  no  less  than 
163  pieces  for  the  baryton,  or  baritono,  which  was  the  fa- 
vourite instrument  of  his  patron.  Prince  Nicola  Esterhazv. 

BAS,  ISLE  OF,  on  tne  north  coast  of  the  department 
of  Finistdre  in  France,  was  formerly  included  in  the  province 
at  Basse  Bretagne,  or  Lower  Brittany.  It  lies  off  tne  town 
of  Roscoff,  and  there  is  a  fort  upon  it  to  protect  the  road  of 
Roscoff.  The  coast  in  this  part  is  very  rocky.  The  island 
is  about  three  or  four  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  one 
and  a  half  to  two  miles  broad  firom  north  to  souUl  It  lies 
in  48'  45'  N.  lat.,  4*»  W.  long,  from  Greenwich. 

Tlie  inhabitants,  who  are  given  in  the  Dictumnaire  Uni- 
v^sel  d0  la  France  (Paris,  1804)  M  about  800,  tie  chiefly 
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engaged  in  fialiinc:>    They  reside  in  a  village  of  the  sama 
name  as  the  island. 

This  island  is  separated  fiDra  the  main  land  liy  a  channel 
of  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  over.     It  has  been  laiil 
that  there  n'ns  once  a  considerable  town  here,  but  this 
merely  a  conjecture,  nar  are  there  any  vestiges  of  such  a 
place  to  give  it  probability. 

The  population  roust  have  increased  much  during  the 
Inttur  part  of  the  Inst  century,  as  in  the  IJicliortniiire  del 
Gatilei-,  ^c,  of  Expilly  (Paris,  IJSJ),  it  is  iiivcn  only  nl  ICO 
persi>na.  {IMctiortnairc  Universel  de  la  France;  Expilly, 
Oictioiinaire  dee  Gaules,  *c,) 

HAS.  Bometimes  called  BAS-EN-BASSET.  a  to«n  in 
the  department  of  Haute  Loire  in  Franco.  Its  distance 
from  Paris  cannot  be  accurately  given,  as  it  is  not  on  any 
of  Ibe  main  roods.  It  is  in  4i°  18'  N.  lat,  4°  6'  E.  long. 
from  Grocnwicb. 

Tliis  town  it  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  but  far  above 
the  plnce  at  which  the  river  becomes  navigable.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  bo  oversowed  by  the  waters  from  the  mountains, 
which  lie  to  the  west  of  it,  and  bound  the  basin  of  the  Loire. 
The  territory  around  is  fertile  in  corn  and  wine.  The  manu- 
factures are  pottery,  blond  lace,  common  or  hone  lace,  and 
ribands.  The  lost  two  are  made  by  women.  Population  of 
the  commune  in  1832,  5524. 

BAS-OHA,  a  commune  in  the  proiince  of  Liege,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Belgium,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  com* 
mune  of  Moha,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Wanze,  on  the  south 
by  the  province  of  Namur,  and  on  the  west  by  the  commune 
of  Couthuin  Reppe.  The  Meuso  river  forms  likewise  a 
boundary  of  Bas-Oha,  llowinB;  througli  its  whole  extent  from 
e3.st  to  west.  That  part  of  the  commune  which  is  situated 
Oil  the  Mouse  is  composed  of  a  very  productive  alluvial 
soil ;  ill  tbo  other  parts,  clay,  sand,  and  gravel  are  found. 
The  agricultural  productions  consist  of  com,  wine,  fruits, 
and  artificial  grasses.  The  population  amounted,  in  1831, 
to  629  soula,  a  large  part  of  whom  are  engaged  in  working 
imn  and  coal  mines. 

(Meissar's  Dictionnatre  Oiographique  de  la  Province  de 
li'Sf.  1831.] 

BASALT,  a  hard  dark-coloured  rock  of  igneous  origin. 
The  chemical  composition  is  variable,  as  appear*  fromdincr- 
cnt  analyses,  two  of  which,  by  Beudant(l)  and Pbilhps (2), 
ate  benealb,  and  illustrate  this  fkct : — 

Cl)  (*) 

B»aU«i.  Sunny.  DiP^iicg. 

Silica  .         .         .     59'5       .     44'5U       .     ISOU 

Alumina    .        .        .     US      .     16-75       .      5'2S 
Lime  .         .  .        1-3       .       950       .       S'JD 

Ma<;nesia   .         .         .       O'O       .       2'25       .       2*25 
Suda  .         ,         .       5-9       .       2'60       .       330 

Potash         .         .         .       1-6       .       0-00       .       leo 
Oxide  of  Iron  .     202       ,     2000       .       0'20 

Oxide  of  Manganese  .  00  .  0'12  .  0-12 
True  basalt  has  been  regarded  as  composed  of  augile, 
fi^i  jpur,  and  oxide  of  iron ;  but  this  definition  is  far  too  limited 
li>r  either  theoretical  or  practical  purposes,  unless  the  consti- 
tuent miDemls  be  considered  of  variable  chemical  composi- 
tions, as  appears  to  be  the  case.  Since  augitc  and  boru' 
lilunde  may.frora  the  researches  of  Hose, be  re^nled  as  the 
same  mineral,  it  follows  that  a  very  fine-grained  greenstone, 
cunlaining  a  considerable  per-centage  of  oxide  ol  iron,  can, 
even  under  this  definition,  be  considered  a  true  bas»tl. 
There  can,  indeed,  be  little  doubt  that  the  same  igneous  rurk 
has  been  termed  greenstone,  when  the  grains  of  felspar  and 
liornblende  wore  sufficiently  distinct,  whicli,  when  exceed- 
ingly fine-grained,  has  been  named  basalL  Basalt  can  only 
be  considered  as  one  variety  of  that  mass  of  melted  rock 
which  has  been  ejected  at  various  periods  from  beneeth  the 
crust  of  the  globe,  and  to  which  various  names  have  been 
^^igned,  according  to  the  characters  which  circumstances 
have  impressed  upon  different  portions  of  it. 

Like  others  of  the  same  class,  basalt  occasionally  passes 
into  many  rocks  which  have  bcun  in  a  stateof  fusion  beneath 
the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  and  subsequently  ejected.  Dr. 
Hibbert  nolieea  a  passage  of  basalt  into  granite  in  the 
!^helUnd  Islands.  (Brewster's  Edinburgh  Journal  nf 
Science,  vol,  i.  p.  107.)  Wlien,  however,  wo  view  the  moss 
of  igneous  rocks  generally,  it  appears  that  basalts  are  the 
pruducls  of  comparatively  late  geological  e))orhB.  We  may 
ihercrnru  infer  that  ilurinji  the  earlier  bUIcs  of  our  planet, 
vooditioniworo  not  favourable  to  their  prmluctiun,  oral  least 
to  ihoir  propuLiion  to  the  surface;  lliougU  prubalily  some 
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of  hornblende  rock,  particularly  when  impregnated 
'  with  much  oxide  of  iron,  do  not  differ  materially  from  basalt 
in  their  chemical  contents.  The  mode  of  occurrence  of 
these  rocks  and  of  basalts  is,  however,  very  different. 

Basalt  is  a  rock  of  very  extensive  occurrence  on  the  snr- 
face  of  the  eaKh,  and  is  very  frequently  detected  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  volcanoes,  both  extinct  and  active.  Tlie  greatest 
mass  of  basalt  yet  observed  is  that  noticed  by  Colonel  Sykes 
in  the  Dcccon.  constituting  the  surface  of  many  thousand 
square  miles  of  that  part  of  India.  This  immense  mass  of 
bu^alt  is  cither  massive,  piismatic,  or  globular,  occurs  in  hori- 
zontal beds,  and  is  traversed  by  dykes  [see  Dvkb]  of  basalt, 
which  Boraclinies  cross  each  olhor.  {Priiceedingt  of  the 
Geol.  Soc.  of  London,  1 833.)  There  is  im  trace  of  any  crater 
in  this  basaltic  region ;  and  indeed  this  is  the  case  with  nume- 
rous other  districts  of  basalt,  whence  it  has  been  inferred  that 
such  tabular  masses  have  not  been  ejected  from  a  conical 
vent  similar  to  those  of  volcanoes,  but  that  the  ba^'alt  of 
wnich  they  are  formed  rose  through  cracks  and  fissures 
wliile  in  a  highly  liquid  state,  spreading  out  in  sheets  of 
mellcd  matter  over  the  adjacent  rocks. 

As  basalt  is  frequently  columnar,  it  is  a  rock  which  has 
excited  much  popular  attention,  and  travellers  haie  been 
sometimes  induced  to  describe  rocks  as  basaltic  merely  bc- 
causo  they  were  columnar,  which,  however,  is  a  character 
that  this  rock  possesses  in  common  with  many  others  of  ig- 
neous origin.     When   basalt  occurs  in  horizontal  tabular 


masses,  and  is  columnar,  the  columns  are  generally  perpen- 
dicular, as  at  a  and  b  in  the  annexed  figure.  When  basalt 
forms  the  substance  of  a  perpendicular  dyko,  cutting  through 
other  rocks,  and  is  columnar,  the  columns  are  usually  hori- 
zontal, in  the  manner  represented  beneath,  a  being  the  h^ 


saJticdyke,  and6£  the  rocks  through  which  the  dyke  passes. 
Basaltic  columns  ore  sometimes  also  curved,  and  of  this  mode 

currence  there  is  a  beautiful  example  in  the  island  of 
Sufl'a. 

hen  basaltic  columns  are  jointed,  and  exposed  to  the 
destructive  action  of  breakers  on  aooait,theyoRen,aain  the 
annexed  sketch,  present  the  appearance  of  some  great  ruined 
work  of  art.    Such  ileceptive  appearances  are,  fiowe-Jer,  not 
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ifined  to  coasts,  for  in  some  countries,  and  especially  in 

India,  masscaiif  basalt  rise  suddenly  from  the  plains,  and 
tlio  broken  columns,  shooting  upwards,  may  readily  at  a 
nee  be  mistaken  for  buildings.  When  viewed  from 
e,  the  beads  of  a  number  of  basaltic  columns,  if  un- 
m,  appear  like  a  pavement  composed  of  numerous  Poly- 
i;ona1  pieces  uf  stone  fitted  into  each  other,  aa  in  the  fwew- 
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According  to  Mr.  Gregory  Watt,  the  columnar  structure 
t)f  basalt  i»  due  to  the  pressure  of  numerous  spheres  or 
spheroids  on  each  other  during  the  cooling  of  the  rock,  such 
spheres  or  spheroids  being  produced  in  planes  of  refrigera- 
tion or  absorption.    This  author  took  seven  hundred  weight 
of  ati  dimorphous  basalt  named  Rowley  Rag,  kept  it  in  fusion 
ftet  more  than  six  hours,  and  cooled  it  so  gradually  that  eight 
•days  elapsed  before  it  was  taken  from  the  furnace.    The 
shape  of  the  mass  was  uneven,  and  while  the  thinner  por- 
tion was,  m  consequence  of  more  rapid  cooling,  vitreous,  the 
thicker  was  stony,  the  one  state  passing  into  the  other.    It 
was  obsen'cd  that  numerous  spheroids  had  been  formed, 
sometimes  two  inches  in  diameter.    They  were  radiated  with 
•distinct  fibres,  the  latter  also  forming  concentric  coats  when 
<*ircumstances  were  favourable  to  such  an   arrangement. 
"When  the  temperature  had  been  sufficiently  continued,  the 
centres  of  the  spheroids  became  compact  before  they  attained 
the  diameter  of  half  an  inch.    When  •  two  spheroids  came 
into  contact  no  penetration  ensued,  but  the  two  bodies  be- 
♦came  mutually  compressed  and  separated  by  a  plane,  well 
defined  and  invested  with  a  rusty  colour/  and  when  several 
.met  they  formed  prisms. 

The  following  are  Mr.  Gregory  Watt's  inferences  from 
these  facts : — •  In  a  stratum  composed  of  an  indefinite  num- 
ber in  superficial  extent,  but  only  one  in  height,  of  impene- 
trable spheroids,  with  nearly  equidistant  centres,  if  their 
peripheries  should  come  in  contact  in  the  same  plane,  it 
seems  obvious  that  their  mutual  action  would  form  them 
into  hexagons ;  and  if  these  were  resisted  below,  and  there 
was  no  opposing  cause  above  them,  it  seems  equally  clear 
that  they  would  extend  their  dimensions  upwards,  and  thus 
form  hexagonal  prisms,  whose  length  might  be  indefinitely 
greater  than  their  diameters.  The  farther  the  extremities 
of  the  radii  were  removed  from  the  centre,  the  greater  would 
1)6  their  approach  to  parallelism ;  and  the  structure  would 
jbe  finally  propagated  by  nearly  parallel  fibres,  still  keeping 
within  the  limits  of  the  hexagonal  prism  with  which  their 
incipient  formation  commenced ;  and  the  prisms  might  thus 
*hoot  to  an  indefinite  length  into  the  undisturbed  central 
■mass  of  the  fluid,  till  their  structure  was  deranged  by  the 
superior  influence  of  a  counteracting  cause.*  {Observations 
mi  Hasalt,  ^c;  Phil.  Trans.,  1804.) 

According  to  this  theory,  which  is  certainly  the  best 
hitherto  framed  to  account  for  the  columnar  structure  of  ba- 
salt, the  irregularity  of  the  prisms  would  obviously  depend 
upon  the  unequal  distances  of  the  centres  of  the  spheroids, 
and  the  consequent  unequal  pressure  ;  and  it  is  further  in- 
fuiTed  that  the  joints  sometimes  observable  in  basaltic  co- 
lumns correspond  with  the  concentric  coats  noticed  above. 
Two  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  columnar  basalt 
hitherto  discovered  are  found  in  the  British  islands,  one  on 
the  north-east  coast  of  Ireland  [see  Gi  aunt's  Causkway],  and 
the  other  among  the  Hebrides  [see  Staffa],  The  largest 
columns  yet  observed  are  found  at  Fairhead  at  the  former 
place,  where,  according  to  the  accurate  measurement  of 
some  by  the  Ordnance  trigonometrical  survey  of  Ireland, 
they  are  317  feet  in  height,  the  sides  of  these  enormous 
prisms  occasionally  measuring  5  feet. 

Some  non-columnar  basalts  present  no  trace  of  any  par- 
ticular arrangement  of  parts,  while  others  show  a  globular 
structure,  so  that  when  the  rock  becomes  much  decomposed 
it  has  the  appearance  of  numerous  bombshells  and  cannon- 
balls  cemented  together  bj;  a  ferruginous  substance.  This 
globular  structure  is  sometimes  also  apparent  when  the  de- 
composition of  the  rock  has  not  been  considerable,  being 
well  exhibited  in  the  concentric  arrangement  of  coats  of 
basalt  round  centres  at  variable  distances  from  each  other,  in 
the  manner  represented  beneath. 


Bubstaneefl,  snob  as  agates,  onyxes,  and  other  minenlt, 
which  have  been  infiltrated  into  cavities  formed  by  bubble* 
of  gas  or  vapour  while  the  rock  was  in  a  sUte  of  fusiou.  As 
these  bubbles  have  sometimes  been  lengthened  by  Ibe  flow 
of  the  rock  before  it  finally  cooled,  the  infiltrated  conuau 
filling  such  lengthened  cavities  have  the  appearance  ot 
almonds  sticking  in  the  mass  of  the  rock,  whence  the  name 
amygdaloid.    When,  as  sometimes  occurs,  a  great  tabuhr 
mass  of  basalt  is  composed  of  superimposed  beds,  some  co- 
lumnar, some  amorphous,  and  others  amygdaloidal,  tbese 
characters  are  sufficient  to  authorise  a  conclusion  that  ibe 
whole  mass  has  not  been  produced  at  one  upburst  of  basalt, 
but  that  there  were  several  flows  of  melted  matter  to  which 
different  conditions  gave  different  characters;  the  amygda- 
loidal structure,  particularly,  pointing  to  the  absence  of  tery 
considerable  pressure  upon  the  basalt  so  characterized,  before 

it  became  solid.  ..  ,   ,  . 

BASCINET,  BASINET,  or  BASNET,  was  a  Lghihel- 
met,  so  called  from  iU  resemblance  to  a  basin,  generally 
without  a  visor,  though,  from  different  quotations  of  the  term 
bacinez  d  visieres,  cited  by  Ducange  {Glossar,  fbl  Franc 
ad  M.  1681.  p.  425)  from  Chronicles  and  Romances  (/  the 
Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries,  it  appears  that  the 
visor  occasionally  accompanied  it.  So  in  the  History  of 
Dauphiny  we  have  *  Item  duos  basigiietDS  cum  viseriii.  ii. 
sol.  vi.  den.'   (Moyrick's  Crit,  Inquiry  into  Antient  Ammr, 

vol.  iii.  Gloss.)  .  .      i 

Finchet,  says  Grose  (it  should  be  Fauchet,  Ongmesdet 
Chevaliers,  Armoiries,  etHeraux,  8vo.  Paris,  1606, p. 42, b). 
supposes  them  to  have  been  a  lighter  sort  of  helmet  tbat 
did  not  cover  the  face,  and  says  he  finds  that  the  knighu 
often  exchanged  their  helmets  for  baseinets  when  mucli 
fatigued,  and  wishing  to  ease  and  refiresh  themselves,  ai  a 
time  when  they  could  not  with  propriety  go  unarmed. 

Baseinets  were  worn  in  the  reigns  of  Edwards  II,  «j4 
III.  and  Richaid  II.  by  most  of  the  English  infantry,  as 
may  be  repeatedly  seen  in  the  rolls  of  parliament  and  other 
public  re(H)rd8.  (See  Grose's  Treatise  on  Antient  Armour, 
4to.  Lond.  1786,  pp.  10,  U.) 

Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  in  his  Engraved  IlUutraUm  (J 
Antient  Arms  and  Armour,  vol.  ii.  pi.  xiv.  fig.  3.  gives  i 
bascinet  with  its  ventaille,  baviere,  or  visiere  of  the  lime  of 
Richard  II. ;  and  pi.  Ixxiv.  fig.  i.,  a  bascinet  of  the  time  of 
Henry  V. 
BASE,  in  Architecture.    [See  Column.] 
BASE,  in  music,  from  B<«r»c  (basis),  the  base  or  foundation, 
the  lowest  part,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental.    This  word  li 
frequently  written  bass,  but  the  etymology,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  pronunciation,  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  ortbo- 
graphy  here  adopted,  which  is  sanctioned  by  Dr.  Jobnson 
and  other  high  authorities.  •  The  hase,^  says  Rousseau,  *  is  tbe 
most  important  of  parts,  the  whole  harmony  is  founded  on 
it ;  hence  it  is  a  maxim  with  musicians,  that  when  the  baie 
is  good  the  harmony  is  rarely  otherwise.*    M.  Subser  adopts 
this  opinion ;  and  we  do  not  differ  from  two  such  able,  such 
philosophical  writers,  without  having  duly  considered  tbe 
question.    But  if  by  the  words  most  important  is  meant 
Uiat  which  can  least  be  dispensed  with,  then  both  assuredly 
are  in  error,  for  the  highest  part  or  melody  is,  unquestion- 
ably, the  most  essential.    It  is  the  theme,  &e  subject, with- 
out which  the  other  parts,  however  numerous,  are  unintelii* 
gible.    It  being  understood  that  we  are  not  speaking  of 
insu-umental  accompaniments,  such  as  violin»  flute,  &c., 
which,  in  the  score,  are  frequently  above  the  highest  voice 
part  or  melody.    In  composition  in  two  parts  the  tyro  finds 
it  more  difficult  to  write  a  correct  base  than  a  tolerable 
melody,  but  to  the  sound  musician  the  subject  and  inter- 
mediate parts  require  more  thought  than  the  base. 

BASE,  or  BASS,  a  name  sometimes,  given  to  tbe  violon^' 
cello. 
BASE-CLEF.    [See  Clbf.1 
BASE,  CONTINUED.    [See  Coktxnubd  Bask.] 
BASE,  DOUBLE.    [See  Dou9I'B  Basx.] 
BASE,  FIGURED.  v>[See  Figured  Base.] 
BASE,    FUNDAMENTAL.      [See    Funoauxntal 
Basb.] 
BASE,  GROUND.    [See  Ground  Basb.] 
BASE,  THOROUGH.    [See  Thorough  Basb.] 
BASE  VOICE,  the  lowest  male  voice,  the  usual  Gooipas« 
of  which  is  from  g  or  f,  below  the  base  staffs,  to  d  or  b  above 
it;  but  some  few  voices  exceed  the  limits  here  assi^rned. 


Other  basalts  arc  amygdaloidal,  containing  a  variety  of  I 


and  must  be  considered  as  exceptions  to  the  rule.   Handel, 
in  the  aria  *  Fra  Tombre,'  in  his  opera  of  Sosapn 


opera  of  SotarmtSt  exacts 
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from  the  singer  a  compass  of  two  octaves — from  p  above  the 
staff  to  F  below ;  and  Purcell,  in  his  anthem,  '  They  that 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,'  altogether  mistaking  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  '  down/  and  in  a  wretched  endeavour  to 
express  descent,  writes  for  the  base  a  run  of  notes  from  d 
above  to  d  below  the  staff. 

BASE^CLES,  a  town  and  commune  of  the  province  of 
Hainault  in  Belgium,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  com- 
munes of  Thumaide,  Wadelincourt,  and  Ellignies  St.  Anne; 
on  the  east  by  Qu6vaucamps ;  on  the  south  by  Blaton ;  and 
on  the  west  by  Peruwelz.  The  inhabitants  of  this  commune, 
who  in  1831  amounted  to  2275  persons,  reside  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  town.  The  soil  varies  in  different  parts  of  the 
commune.  In  some  places  a  friable  clay,  in  others  vegetable 
mould  mixed  with  sand,  a  light  sand  containing  flints,  or  a 
heath,  are  met  with.  The  principal  vegetable  productions 
are — wheat*  rye,  barley,  oats,  trefoil,  and  rape.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  soH  is  carefully  conducted,  and  the  more  pro- 
ductive lands  are  constantly  in  crop.  Considerable  quarries 
of  compact,  blue  limestone  are  worked :  the  stones  are  used 
for  paving,  and  for  other  common  purposes,  the  chippings 
being  converted  into  lime,  which  is  much  used  for  dressing 
the  land,  as  well  as  for  building  purposes.  Another  de- 
scription of  limestone,  to  which  the  name  of  Basccles  marble 
has  been  given*  is  of  a  bluish-black  colour,  and  capable  of 
receiving  a  high  polish :  it  is  used  for  paving  the  interior  of 
buildings.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  from  the  com- 
mune in  this  stone  and  in  lime. 

(Meisser'a  Dictiormaire  Geographique  de  la  Province  de 
Hainaut,  1833.) 

BASEL,  CANTON  OF,  extends  about  twenty-three 
miles  in  length  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  about  fourteen  in 
its  greatest  breacUh.  Its  form  is  very  irregular,  being  much 
narrowed  about  the  middle  of  its  length  by  a  projection  of  the 
territory  of  Suleure  on  one  side,  and  a  bend  made  by  the 
Rhine  on  the  other,  which  reduces  its  breadth  at  tliat  point 
to  about  three  miles.  It  contains,  according  to  Franscini's 
Statistics  (1827^  about  270  English  square  miles  (Dr.  Neige- 
baur,  in  1831,  states  the  area  at  only  180  square  mile»),  and 
about  5.3,000  inhabitants :  in  1774  it  only  numbered  38.500. 
The  greater  part  of  the  canton  lies  upon  or  between  the 
lateral  offsets  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  the  principal  ridge  of 
which,  called  Hauenstein  and  Schaffmatt,  divides  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  canton  from  Soleure.  The  highest  summit  of 
tho  Hauenstein.  on  the  road  from  Soleure  to  Basle,  is  nearly 
3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  highest  point 
of  the  Schaffmatt  is  about  4,U00.  The  noithem  part  of  the 
canton  slopes  towards  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  forms  a 
plain  round  the  town  of  Basel.  This  part  of  the  territory  is 
very  fertile  in  corn  and  wine ;  the  rest  abounds  in  rich  nas- 
turcs,  which  feed  about  12,000  head  of  large  cattle,  ana  as 
inany  sheep.  The  Rhine  supplies  good  fish  in  abundance. 
The  other  river  of  the  canton  is  the  Birs,  which  rises  in  the 
Munster  Thai,  in  the  former  Bishopric  of  Basel,  enters  the 
fanton  at  ilSsch,  passes  bv  the  field  of  St.  Jacob,  memorable 
for  the  battle  between  the  Swiss  and  the  French  in  1444, 
and  joins  the  Rhine  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the 
town  of  Basel.  It  is  a  mountain  river,  rapid,  and  subject  to 
sudden  floods. 

The  Canton  of  Basel  is  divided  into  seven  districts,  two  of 
^bich,  namely  Riehen  and  Klein  Huningen,  are  north  of  the 
^hine,  and  the  others,  Farnspurg,  Homburg,  Waldenburg, 
^lunchenstein  and  Liechstall,  are  south  of  that  river.  These 
districts  were  each  governed  byan  obervogt  or  bailli  appointed 
by  the  councils,  two-fifths  of  the  deputies  of  which  were 
elected  by  the  country.  The  country  people  having  tB" 
vulted  in  1831,  demanded  to  have  the  nomination  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  deputies ;  the  town  proposed  to  give  them  one- 
balf,  and  four  more,  but  this  was  refused  by  the  country. 
Town  and  country  carried  on  a  sort  of  petty  warfare  for 
two  years,  inflicting  considerable  injury  upon  each  other, 
^ntil  through  the  interference  of  the  Diet  a  separation  took 
place  in  1833,  by  which  the  town  of  Basel,  with  the  two 
small  districts  north  of  the  Rhine,  and  a  narrow  strip  of 
ground  to  the  south  adjoining  its  walls,  forms  a  separate 
state  or  republic  called  Basel  Town  :  the  rest  of  the  canton, 
composed  of  the  five  larger  districts,  forms  another  republic 
called  Basel  Country,  with  Liechstall,  a  town  of  about  3,0uu 
inhabitants  for  its  capital.  Each  of  these  two  states  sends 
its  deputies  to  the  Helvetic  Diet,  but  the  two  have  only  one 
vote  between  them,  and  if  they  do  not  agree  the  vote  is  null, 
^  is  also  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Cantons  of  Appenzell 
P^  Unterwaldeiu   The  deputies  of  Baael  Countiy  took  their 


seats  ih  the  Diet  of  1834.    The  ^ulation  of  Basel  Town 
and  its  territory  is  about  20,000  inhabitants,  and  that  of 
Basel  Country  about  33,000.    All  the  manufacturers,  the 
capitalists,  and  the  principal  traders  are  in  the  iawn  of  Basel ; 
the  other  part  is  entirely  agricultural.    The  funds  of  the 
university,  the  chturch,  and  school  endowments  have  been 
divided  between  the  two  fractions  of  the  canton.  The  Ubrary 
of  the  university,  which  contained  between  thirty  and  forty 
thousand  volumes,  has  been  likewise  divided.    The  public 
revenue  of  the  whole  canton,  previous  to  the  separation,  was 
436,000  Swiss  francs,  or  about  27,000/.  steriing.     The  reli- 
gion of  nine-tenths  of  the  people,  both  in  town  and  country> 
is  the  Protestant,  according  to  the  Helvetic  confession  of 
faith.    The  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Swiss-German,  but 
French  is  generally  understood  in  the  town,  and  also  m 
many  parts  of  the  country.    The  territory  of  Basel  Town 
borders  on  France  on  the  west,  and  on  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden  on  tho  north.    Basel  Country  borders  on  the  Cantona 
of  Soleure  and  Aargau ;  the  Rhine  divides  it  on  the  north 
from  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.    The  education  of  the 
rural  districts  has  been  till  now  very  much  neglected,  and  the 
country  people  are  accordingly  among  the  rudest  in  Switzer- 
land. {Geographischea  Lexicon  der  Schweiz ;  Ebel,  Mantlet 
du   Voya^eur;    Dandolo,  5tn>zera  Occidentals.) 

BASEL.  BASLE,  or  BALE,  the  capital  of  the  Swiss 
canton  of  the  same  name,  contains  withm  its  walls  the  site 
of  the  antient  Basilia,  built  by  Valentinian  I.  After  the 
destruction  of  Augusta  Rauracorum  in  a.d.  450,  of  which 
some  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Augst  two  leagues  from 
Basel,  this  town  gradually  rose  into  consequence.  It  early 
became  an  episcopal  see.  In  917  the  town  was  destroyed 
by  the  Magyars:  but  although  it  suffered  at  later  dates 
repeatedly  from  the  plague,  and  in  1336  from  a  terrible 
earthquake,  which  was  followed  by  a  conflagration  that 
lasted  eight  days,  and  almost  destroyed  the  whole  town, 
yet  it  always  recovered  from  these  disasters,  and  main- 
tained its  rank  as  a  free  city  of  the  German  empire.  Its 
brave  citizens  successfully  resisted  the  surrounding  nobiUty. 
In  the  year  1460  the  University  of  Basel  was  established, 
af\er  the  citizens  had  obtained  permission  by  a  bull  from 
Pope  Pius  II.  Tlie  internal  dissensions  which  had  dis- 
tracted it  having  also  subsided.  Basel  was  then  at  the  height 
of  its  power,  and  in  the  possession  of  a  small  territory. 
In  1501  it  entered  the  Swiss  confederacy,  being  then  the 
rai^st  flourishing  town  of  Switzerland,  and  an  important 
trading  place.  In  consequence  of  the  town  adopting  (\yi7\ 
reformed  principles,  the  bishop  left  it,  from  which  ti\ne  it 
has  bccil  entirely  independent.  But  down  to  the  latest 
times  its  population  has  gradually  diminished,  which  circum-k 
stance  has  been  partly  ascribed  to  the  almost  complete  exclu- 
sion of  strangers  fi^m  becoming  burghers  of  Basel,  and  none 
but  burghers  being  allowed  to  carry  on  business  in  that  city. 

From  1431  till  1448  Basel  was  the  seat  of  a  great  couib 
cil.  During  the  sixteenth  century  numerous  editions  uf 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  as  well  as  other  works,  wero 

frinted  in  this  town.    In  the  year  1795  the  peace  between 
ranee  and  Prussia,  and  France  and  Spain,  was  conclude^ 
within  its  walls. 

Basel,  still  the  largest,  though  not  the  most  populous  and 
the  richest  town  in  Switzerland,  is  situated  in  47"  33'  37" 
N.  lat.,  and  about  7^  35'  E.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  800  feet  above  the  sea  level,  at  the  point  whoi-e 
the  Rhine  changes  its  western  into  a  northern  cour&e. 
The  Rhine  divides  it  into  two  parts.  Great  and  Litilo 
(Gross  and  Klein)  Basel,  which  are  connected  by  a  wooden 
bridge.  Great  Basel,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  is 
built  on  rather  uneven  ground.  The  whole  town  con- 
tains  2125  houses,  and  16,800  inhabitants,  mostly  of  the 
reformed  religion  :  in  former  times  they  amounted  to 
more  than  twice  that  number.  Some  parts  of  the  town 
have  still  an  antient  appearance.  The  streets  of  Great 
Basel  are  mostly  confined  and  crooked ;  in  the  suburbs  and 
Little  Basel  they  are  broad  and  regular.  There  are  Ufty- 
three  public  fountains  in  the  town,  many  adorned  Mitlx 
works  of  antient  sculpture.  The  fountam  in  the  fish- 
market  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  smaller  monuments 
of  Gothic  architecture  in  Switzerland.  Of  the  churches 
the  Munster  (cathedral),  which  stands  in  an  elevated  part 
of  the  town,  is  the  most  remarkable.  It  was  built  in  1019. 
and  contains,  among  other  monuments,  the  tomb  of  Eras- 
mus. Its  two  steeples  are  each  205  feet  high.  Adjoining 
to  it  is  tho  great  hall  in  which  the  council  of  Basel  held  its 
sittings^  uuf  a  fine  cloiBter,   The  town-house  contains  tW9 
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large  and  finely-ornnmented  halU.  In  tlie  armoury  is  the 
coat  of  tn.-iil  of  Charles  the  Rash,  a  trophy  of  llie  Bur- 
gundian  war.  The  toivn  has  several  fine  public  buildings, 
among  which  are  the  post'Ofiicc,  the  casino,  a.iid  the  theulre, 
built  m  an  elegtuit  style.  Many  piivule  houiies  equal  in 
lieauty  and  internal  cleanliness  those  of  the  best  towns  in 
Europe,  and  remind  us  of  Holland.  The  citizens  of  Basel 
are  remarkable,  above  all  olhere  in  Switzerland,  for  grave 
deportment  and  business-like  habits. 

The  Pfalz  (Palatium),  near  the  Miinster,  which  is  a  ter- 
race raised  on  a  wall  seventy-five  feet  above  the  Rhine,  and 
planted  n-ith  horse-chestnut  trees,  commands  a  beautiful 
prospect  of  the  river,  the  town,  and  the  country.  Besides 
the  university  Basel  has  many  establish mento  of  education. 
Tlie  evangelical  missiont-seminar  (missionary  college), 
established  in  1816,  has  already  its  stations  in  southern 
Russia  and  in  India.  Of  the  several  public  and  private 
libraries,  the  university  library  is  the  moat  remarkable,  and 
contains  a  collection  of  paintings,  drawings,  and  wood- 
cuts by  Holbein.  Thero  is  a  botanical  garden,  and  several 
charitable  institutions  for  people  of  all  ages. 

Tha  transit  trade  employs  many  hands.  Businessin  bills  of 
exchange,  and  the  wine  and  book  trade  are  also  considerable. 
About  5000  looms  are  emuloyed  ii)  manufacturing  silk  rib- 
bons. TEie  paper  of  Basel  was  formerly  more  celebnited,  as 
there  was  less  competition.  There  are  likewise  large  tan- 
neries, tobacco  manufactories,  &c. 

Basel  is  the  birthplaccofEuler,  of  Janes,  John,  and  Daniel 
Bernouilli.  and  of  Buxtorf.  It  contends  with  the  Bavarian 
towns  of  Griinstadt  and  Augsburg  for  being  ilic  birthplace 
of  Holbein.  iCommunicationfrom  Zurich,  Su-ilzerland.) 

BASEL.  COUNCIL  OR    [See  Cocncils.] 

BASEMENT  in  architecture  is  the  lowest  stoi^  of  a 
building  form  ng  the  base  of  a  pr  ate  house  oc  pub!  c  cd 
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This  feature  of  a  building  should  poueu  extmuUj 
the  character  of  strength ;  and,  accordingly,  in  ibe  itatM 
of  Palladio,  and  the  other  great  masters  of  the  lulijii 
school,  wo  find  that  the  liasement  has  a  massive  appeinnre, 
capable  of  sustaining  the  order  or  orders  which  an  often 
placed  above  it.  In  edifices  used  as  dwellings  the  bunuil 
is  high ;  hut  in  churches  and  other  pubhc  buildisgi  il  ii 
usually  kept  low.  Some  basements  are  as  high  in  [mpct. 
tion  as  the  floor  or  story  placed  above  it,  while  others  uiDOt 
more  than  a  third  or  a  half  of  the  height.  The  proportioni 
of  basements  vary  according  to  the  conveniences  ttijuind 
in  the  lower  story,  or  to  the  importance  attached  to  the  flout 
or  doors  which  they  may  support.  Sir  William  Cbaoilim. 
in  bis  Civil  Arckileclure,  gives  rules  for  the  propoctiuiiEcf 
the  parts  forming  the  characteristic  features  of  ihc  l>aK- 
ment,  but  at  the  same  time  he  admits  that '  the  propoitnai 
of  these  basements  are  not  fixed,'  but  depend  chiefly  on  ibe 
nature  of  the  apartments  fiinniog  the  ground-fioor.  '  In 
Italy,'  be  says,  '  where  the  summer  habitatioos  are  let; 
frequently  on  that  floor,  the  basements  are  lometiaies  rit; 
higni  At  the  palace  at  the  Porti,  in  Vicenis,  tbe  hci^bt 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  order  placed  thereon ;  and  at  <bc 
Thiene,  in  the  same  city,  its  neight  exceeds  two-ihitd>e( 
that  of  the  order,  although  it  be  almost  of  a  suflideol  dei>- 
(ion  to  contain  two  stories;  but  at  the  Villa  Capra  gad  it 
the  Loco  Arsieri,  both  near  Vicenia,  the  basement  is  onli 
half  the  height  of  the  order,  because  in  both  tbnc  the 
ground-floor  consists  of  nothing  but  offices.'  (Trealmm 
Civil  Architecture,  by  Sir  William  Cbarabers.)  These  fcii 
works  enumerated  present  different  proportions,  and  ite  ill 
from  the  designs  of  Palladio. 

The  edifice  at  Whitehall,  to  which  we  hare  frequcDlIc 
referred  and  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  bait 
both  a  low  basement    In  basements  the  masoniy  is  usuCr 


[WhltshiU,  Losdon,  bom  n  dinwtnn  ucurnUI;  raeu 
1.  Biliutnda.    t.  Coriiice.    3.  Frieio. 

niBtieated  and  set  upon  a  plinth,  on  which  there  is  some- 
times a  moulded  base ;  the  upper  part  of  the  basement  is 
surmounted  with  n  broad  band,  under  which,  at  times, 
mouldings  are  employed.  A  cornice  is  also  used  occa- 
sionally instead  of  the  band. 

In  the  beautiful  palaces  of  Rome  and  Florence  the  basc- 
inunts  ore  finely  proportioned.    For  goomettical  rcprescuta- 


nd  4nd  delloeatfld.  by  Mr.  WlUjijq  Banut,  ucliitKLI 
i,  ArchlttiLVD.    S.  Bu^    t.  liBMnnenl. 

tions  of  those  buildings  we  refbr  to  the  trchit«*i"l  '"* 
of  MM.  Percier  et  Lafontaine,  entitled  Paiait  dr  Hmr  rl 
de  Fl-irence.  The  published  designs  of  Palladio,  Vipi.Jii. 
and  Scamoxzi,  may  also  b»  consulted  with  advantage  liy  ihc 
student  in  architecture. 

Ill  the  edifices  of  aniiquitj*  the  basement  is  usualli  hf, 
and  inleiided  to  support  on  order  of  columaa.    ITie  »'»"'• 
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nlents  of  Lyiicrates  and  Philopappua  at  Athena  are,  how- 
ever, exam  plea  of  high  hasements. 
BASHA.    [See  Pasha.] 

BASHAN  CflO^,  and  \\i;2Jn  fertile  soil),  is  called  by  the 

T    T  T    T  - 

Septuagint  Baffdv,  by  Eusebius  BaffavZnc*  by  Josephus  and 
Ptolemy  Baravaia  (Batantea).  The  last  form  arose  from 
,  the  Aramflean  pronunciation  ]/l3  Bathan,  for  ^^  Bashatit 
in  Samaritan  pjjl^  Bathanin.  Bashan  belonged  to  Gilead 
in  the  widest  sense  (Jos.  xiii.  30,  31),  but  in  a  stricter  sense 
it  was  distinguished  from  and  situated  to  the  north  of  Gilead 
(Jos.  xvii.  1,  5,  XX.  8;  2  Kings  x.  33;  Micuh  vii.  14.). 
Bashan  comprehended  Golan  and  its  territory  (Deut.  iv.  43 ; 
Jos.  xxi.  27),  and  bordered  in  the  north  upon  the  Svrian 
districts  Geshuri  and  Maachathi :  in  the  south  it  did  not 
reach  to  the  river  Jabbok.  (Deut  iii.  13-16.)  Its  western 
boundary  was  the  Jordan,  and  the  eastern  limits  are  unde- 
fined. Bashan  or  Bataneea  is  now  called  El  Bottein  or 
Belad  Erbad,  a  district  south  of  Dicholan  and  west  of 
Ilauran.  Seetzen  and  Burekhardt  have  described  in  their 
travels  the  geology  of  El  Bottein. 

Bashan  was  a  kingdom  under  Amoritish  sovereigns  who 
resided  in  Ashtaroth  and  in  Edrei.  (Deut.  i.  4 ;  Jos.  ix.  10, 
xii.  4.)  Og  was  the  last  king  of  the  Amoritish  dynasty. 
In  the  battle  of  Edrei,  about  the  year  1452  B.C.,  the  Israel- 
ites smote  Og,  with  his  sons,  and  all  his  people,  until  there 
was  none  lelt  alive ;  and  they  possessed  his  land.  (Num.  xxi. 
33-35.)  Moses  gave  Bashan  unto  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh 
(Deut.  iii.  13),  r.c.  1451.  At  the  eommenc«ment  of  the 
Christian  era  Bashan  belonged  to  the  tetrarchia  of  Phi- 
lippus  (Joseph.  Antiquit,  xv.  10,  1,  xviii.  4,  6;  Bell.  Jud. 
ii.  6,  3),  and  afterwaras  to  the  tetrarchia  of  Agrippa  II. 
{AniiquiL  xx.  7, 1.)  The  fertile  plains  of  Bashan  produced 
men  of  such  uncommon  stature,  that  it  was  called  the 
land  of  giants.  (Deut  iii.  13.)  The  oaks,  sheep,  and  oxen 
were  proverbially  fine.  (Isa.  ii.  13 ;  Ezek.  xxviL  6 ;  Zach. 
xi.  2;  compare  Jer.  L  19;  Mich.  vii.  14 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  14; 
Ps.  xxii.  13 — ^in  the  English  Bible  verse  12,  but  in  Hebrew 
verse  13.)  These  plains  are  intersected  by  basalt  ridges, 
which  are  prolongations  of  the  Antilibanus,  the  mountains 
of  which  being  higher  than  Zion  are  alluded  to  in  Psalm 
Ixviii.  15,  16;  *The  hill  of  God  is  as  the  hill  of  Bashan; 
an  high  hUl  as  the  hill  of  Bashan.  Why  leap  ye,  ye  high 
hills  ?  this  is  the  hill  which  God  desireth  to  dwell  in ;  yea, 
the  Lord  will  dwell  in  it  for  ever.*  It  appears  fri)m  various 
ruins  that  the  towns  of  Bashan  were  chiefly  built  on  heights. 
PorphyriuB  was  a  native  of  Batanea. 

BASHEE  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  five  islands  and  four 
rocky  islets,  lying  between  Luzon,  the  great  Philippine 
island,  and  Formosa,  between  20^  and  21^  N.  lat,  and  in 
1*22^  £.  long.  The  five  islands,  which  are  inhabited,  were 
named  by  Dampier,  who  visited  them,  Bashee,  Orange, 
Groat  Monmouth,  and  Grafton  Islands.  The  name  of 
Bashee  was  given  in  consequence  of  the  addiction  of  the 
natives  to  the  use  of  a  spirituous  liquor  which  they  distil 
from  rice  and  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  to  which 
liquor  the  name  of  Bashee  is  applied.  The  inhabitants  are 
a  strong  athletic  race,  very  inoffensive  in  their  manners. 
Dampier  gives  a  fiivourable  account  of  their  civility. 

The  Spaniards  were  induced  to  take  possession  of  these 
islands  in  1783,  from  observing  that  the  inhabitants  were 
accustomed  to  wear  thick  golden  wire  as  an  ornament 
The  metal  of  which  this  wire  was  made  is  washed  down 
from  the  mountains  by  the  torrents  in  the  rainy  season. 
The  medium  of  exchange  in  these  islands  formerly  was  iron, 
but  the  natives  have  since  learned  the  uae  of  the  precious 
metals  from  tiieir  European  neighbours. 

The  governor  resides,  with  a  small  establishment  of 
soldiers  and  ecclesiastics,  on  Grafton  Island,  on  the  western 
side  of  which  is  a  good  anchoring- ground.  The  islands  are 
plentifully  supplied  with  water,  and  produce  sugar-canes, 
plantains,  yams,  and  other  vegetables.  They  likewise  con- 
tain numerous  flocks  of  goats,  and  a  great  abundance  of 
ho^R. 

(Dampier's  Voyages;  Meares*  Voyage  to Nootka  Sound ; 
Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer,) 

BASHKIRS,  or  more  correctly  BA8HKURS.  The 
province  of  Orenburg,  which  lies  between  the  provinces  of 
Tobolsk,  Perm,  Vjatka,  Kasan,  Ssimbirsk,  Ssaratoff,  and 
Astracban,  and  adjoins  the  territory  of  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Ural,  which  also  forms  part  of  the  province  of  Orenburg,  and 
is  bordered  by  the  Caspian,  is  separated  from  the  steppe  of  the 
Kirgis-Cossaoks  by  the  Ural,  Ui,  and  Oby,  and  is  principally 


inhabited  by  what  are  termed  military  tribes.  The  Orenburg 
line  extends  2000  versts  (about  1326  miles)  from  Sveriuo- 
golovsk  to  Gurjew,  meeting  the  boundary  of  Si^ria  in  tho 
north  and  the  banks  of  the  Caspian  in  the  south.  This  line, 
by  which  the  Russian  provinces  are  separated  f^om  the 
ICirgis-Cossack  territory,  describes  at  the  same  time  a  zig' 
zag,  of  which  Sverinogolovsk,  Orsk,  and  Gurjew  form  the 
prominent  points  on  the  Kirgis  side;  The  occupation  and 
maintenance  of  this  line  is  the  principal  duty  assigned  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  provinces,  the  Cossacks  of 
Orenburg  and  the  Ural,  the  Bashkirs,  Meshtshuses,  and 
Teptars,  in  conjunction  with  twelve  battalions  of  infantry, 
a  portion  of  whom  are  settled  as  colonists  in  these  regions. 
In  maps  this  line  appears  to  bo  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
forts ;  in  fact,  most  of  the  settlements  along  it  are  termed 
kreposts,  or  forts,  though  they  are  nothing  but  ordinary 
open  villages ;  nor  are  Uiere  more  than  two  or  three  spots, 
besides  Orenburg,  which  possess  either  walls  or  ditches. 
The  colonics  of  Cossacks  are  placed  between  these  kreposts, 
and  the  communication  between  tliem  is  kept  up  bv  means 
of  piquets  and  patroles,  stationed  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  miles  from  each  other,  at  signal  posts  covered  with 
straw.  Independently  of  a  few  tracts  held  by  the  crown, 
or  by  Cossacks,  nobles,  manufacturers,  or  private  persons, 
the  whole  of  the  province  of  Orenburg,  and  some  portions 
of  the  adjacent  provinces,  belong  to  the  Bashkirs ;  setting 
aside  the  political  subdivision  of  their  territory  into  circled, 
it  is  distributed  into  cantons,  clanships,  jurtes,  and  villages. 
The  cantons  are  twelve  in  number ;  of  these  the  three  first 
and  smallest  lie  within  the  province  of  Perm,  and  an  incon* 
siderable  portion  of  the  eleventh  within  that  of  Vjatka. 
According  to  their  present  constitution,  each  canton,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  duties  which  its  inhabitants  have  to  dis- 
charge in  the  field,  is  subject  to  a  Bashkir  elder ;  but  in  all 
other -respects  they  are  under  the  regular  civil  authorities. 
In  this  particular  their  constitution  varies  from  the  Cossack 
system,  though  they  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  the  latter 
with  regard  to  rank  and  duties.  It  is  difficult  to  say  from 
what  source  the  Bashkirs  derive  their  descent ;  thev  are 
Mohammedan  Sunnites,  speak  the  Tartar  dialect,  call  them' 
selves  Bashkurs,  shave  their  heads,  wear  a  small  vest  termi- 
nating in  a  point  behind,  a  high  flat-crowned  cap,  an  outer 
garment  like  an  Asiatic  sleeping-robe  with  a  girdle,  and  carry 
a  pike  and  bow  and  quiver :  those  who  are  able  to  obtain  a 
sabre,  wear  it;  but  fire-arms  are  a  rarity  among  them, 
although  one-half  of  such  as  are  upon  active  service  are 
required  to  provide  themselves  with  tnem.  Little  is  known 
of  the  history  of  these  people,  for  we  have  scarcelv  any 
record  of  fhem  before  the  date  of  their  subjection  by  the 
Czar  John  the  Terrible.  There  exists,  however,  a  tradition 
among  them,  that  they  are  descendants  of  the  Buriates,  a 
Mongolian  race,  who  live  about  the  banks  of  the  Irkutsk, 
and  that  their  ancestors  were  driven  out  by  invaders  from  the 
south,  and,  taking  a  south-westerly  course  across  the  Ural 
mountains,  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  those  mountains.  The 
received  opinion,  however,  is,  that  they  are  a  remnant  of  the 
Nogay*Tartars,  though  most  Asiatics  call  them  *  Ishtiaks;* 
and  some,  again,  consider  them  to  be  the  *  Bash-uru'  (Bam- 
bypy,  Russ.),  great  thieves  or  good-for-nothing  fellows,  who 
remained  behind  when  the  Nogays  abandoned  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Ural  mountains  and  settled  farther  in  Asia. 
Physically  and  psychologically  there  is,  at  all  events,  unde- 
niable evidence  that  the  Bashkin  form  a  race  between  the  Fins 
and  Turks :  the  Fin,  indeed,  has  a  decided  Mongolian  cast 
of  features,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Bashkirs,  after 
all,  are  of  Turco-Mongolian  origin.  The  land  which  they 
inhabit  is  full  of  mountains  and  forests,  rivers,  streams,  and 
lakes,  luxuriant  pastures,  and  an  incalculable  store  of  sub- 
terraneous wealth,  if  that  can  indeed  be  called  subter- 
raneous wealth  which  lies  so  close  to  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
that  the  largest  masses  of  gold  which  have  ever  been  found, 
and  of  which  the  heaviest  weighs  288  ounces  3  gr^iQ^*  ^^^^ 
been  met  with  immediately  below  the  grass.  The  climate 
is  in  general  fine  and  healthy,  though  the  winter  is  long 
and  somewhat  severe.  The  expanse  of  waste  along  the 
eastern  frontier,  however,  renders  the  climate  in  that  direc- 
tion inhospitable.  The  summer  is  exceedingly  hot,  and  its 
heats  convert  the  Buran  or  whirlwind,  which  prevails  when 
the  thermometer  sUnds  above  97"*  of  Fahrenheit  into  a 
dreadful  scourge,  by  which  numbers  of  human  beings  loee 
their  lives.  This  sirocco  is  almost  insupportable,  from  the 
dust  and  heat  by  which  it  is  accompanied  ;  but  it  does  not 
spread  into  the  interior  of  the  country.    The  amount  of  the 
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dr  mak  popmation  appears,  according  to  Rutschkau, 
to  have  beeo  106,176  in  1754,  but  no  very  accurate  enume- 
ration tbetk  existed.  At  present,  the  twelve  Bashkir  can- 
tons co&tafh  183,390  males,  viz.  :— 


On  the  militaiy  muster'ioU 

Biacli&rged 

Undflv  age 

Total 


Offieen. 

Non-coin. 

PriTatet. 

Total. 

8578 

1586 

68.657 

72.881 

1199 

100 

SS,841 

84,140 

84,134 

8,895 

3777 


i686 


91,496    183.390 


This  enumeration  does  not  include  the  Meshtshures,  who 
inhabit  five  cantons  of  their  own,  the  Teptars,  who  form  two 
regiments,  or  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Oren- 
burg ;  neither  does  it  comprise  the  Bushkars,  who  have  mi- 
grated to  Ssaratoff,  and  have  been  incorporated  with  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Ural.  The  Bashkirs  do  not  pay  any  tax, 
but  they  are  bound  to  provide  post-horses,  supply  men 
for  the  frontier-cordons,  and  hold  themselves  ready  for 
any  foreign  service.  Their  liability  to  serve  begins  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  and  closes  with  that  of  forty-five.  Those 
in  the  remoter  cantons  have  a  journey  of  upwards  of  three 
hundred  miles  to  perform  before  they  reach  the  frontier  line, 
where  they  either  bivouac,  or  live  under  mud  huts,  from  the 
1 6  th  of  May  to  the  1 6th  of  November,  during  which  interval 
only  the  inroads  of  the  Kirgises  are  to  be  apprehended. 
Their  pay  on  this  service  is  but  one  rouble  (about  lid) 
monthly. 

Great  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  Bashkir;  a  summer^s 
residence  in  his  society  would  go  far  to  correct  the  bad  opi- 
nion entertained  of  him.  In  spite  of  every  effort  made  by 
the  government  itself,  he  is  cruelly  oppressed  by  the  sub- 
altern  authorities ;  and  his  worst  vice  is  that  of  horse-stealing. 
He  does  not  much  regard  an  oath  sworn  upon  the  Koran ,' 
but  tlie  '  gumus,'  or  oath,  which  he  takes  over  the  grave  of 
his  elder,  is  held  inviolably  sacred.  The  Bashkirs  are  good 
horsemen,  but  indifferent  soldiers.  They  cherish  an  inve- 
terate hatred  against  the  Cossacks,  whom  they  excel  both 
in  courage  and  muscular  power ;  and  though  the  expertest 
of  bowmen  (for  they  rarely  miss  a  mark  at  forty  paces  dis- 
tance), their  weapons  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  tribes  in 
the  (Caucasian  territories.  In  battle,  the  Bashkir  usually 
brings  his  quiver,  which  hangs  behind,  in  front  of  his  breast, 
takes  two  arrows  between  his  teeth,  and  lays  two  otliers 
upon  his  bow,  which  he  discharges  one  after  the  other  with 
great  rapidity.  When  attacking,  he  presses  down  close  upon 
his  horse,  rushes  with  hideous  yells  upon  his  foe,  his  arms 
and  neck  bare,  and,  after  he  has  shot  his  four  arrows,  thrusts 
impetuously  at  him  with  lance  in  rest.  The  Bashkir  horse 
is  in  some  esteem :  it  is  small,  strong,  and  durable :  but  not 
to  be  compared,  in  general,  with  the  Cossack  and  Kalmuck 
breeds.  The  majority  of  this  people  subsist  by  rearing  cattle, 
and  a  few  by  agriculture.  They  pass  the  winter  in  villages, 
living  in  clean  wooden  cabinjs ;  but  in  summer  not  a  soul  is 
to  be  found  in  them ;  all  are  abroad  with  their  herds  in  the 
open  field,  dwelling  under  tents  of  felt.  Prepared  horses' 
milk  and  *  krut,'  a  kind  of  cheese  as  hard  as  stone,  form 
their  principal  food ;  and  they  never  fail  to  take  a  stock  of 
the  latter  with  them,  which  they  steep  in  water,  when  they 
go  upon  service.  It  sen'es  them  for  a  length  of  time  instead 
of  bread  or  other  food.  Some  of  them  are  great  sportsmen, 
for  they  have  game  in  superabundance ;  and  the  use  of  the 
ialcon  is  common  among  them. 

Their  customs  and  habits  are  of  Tartar  origin,  with  the 
exception  of  the  female  dress,  which  is  evidently  Finnic : 
their  high-priest  resides  at  Ufa ;  they  have  no  longer  any 
military  chieftains,  but  for  nearly  a  century  past  have  shown 
themselves  good  subjects  of  the  Russian  crown.  In  dispo- 
sition, they  are  faithful,  docile,  and  ready  to  oblige ;  and 
the  traveller  may  range  across  the  country  with  as  much 
security  as  along  the  safest  rpad  in  Europe.  The  ukase  of 
1832,  by  declaring  them  owners  of  the  gold-mines  on  the 
•astern  side  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  upon  payment  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  produce  to  the  crown,  has  induced  private  indi- 
viduals to  take  leases  of  nearly  every  inch  of  the  land  in  that 
quarter,  on  the  simple  c<mdition  of  paying  the  Bashkir  land- 
lord another  tenth  by  way  of  rent,  (Extracted  from  a 
Jlemrt  made  by  Dr.  Dahl  of  Orenburg^  inFifbruary^  1834.) 

BASIL,  in  botanv.     [See  Ocymvm.] 

BASIL,  BASILrUS,  BishopofAncyra,A.D.  336,  was  or- 
dained to  that  oflUce  by  the  bishops  of  the  Eusebian  party  in 
the  room  of  Marcellus,  whom  they  had  deposed  ;  but  Basil 
was  himself  excommunicated  and  his  ordination  annulled  in 
the  Cvunciiof  Sardicaio  347*  though  he  aUUretwned  the  Me, 


in  35 1  he  attended  the  Second  Council  of  Birmtnni,  where  1» 
disputed  successfully  against  Photinus.    He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  enemies  to  the  Arians,  but  was  stiU  considered  u 
the  head  of  the  Semi- Arians,  who  maintained  that  the  Soa 
was  similar  to  the  Father  in  his  essence,  not  by  nature,  but 
by  a  neculiar  privilege.    This  opinion  Basil  not  only  mm- 
tainea,  but  procured  to  be  established  by  a  council  held  at 
Ancyra  in  the  year  358 ;  and  subsequently  defended  it  both 
at  Seleuceia  and  Constantinople  against  the  Budoxians 
and  Acacians,  by  whom,  after  being  charged  with  many 
crimes,  he  was  deposed  in  360.    St  Jerome  informs  us  that 
Basil  wrote  a  book  against  Marcellus,  his  predecessor,  t 
Treatist  on  Virginity^  and  some  other  smaller  pieces,  of 
which  no  remains  are  extant.    (See  also  Suidas,  BasiUm 
Ancyranus,)    He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  nan  of 
learning  and  eloquence. 

Mor^ri  says,  although  Basil  is  placed  by  some  at  the  head 
of  the  Semi- Arians,  yet  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  he  was 
deemed  a  heretic.  St.  Basil  speaks  of  him  as  a  Catholic 
bishop,  and  Athanasius,  in  his  book  of '  Synods,*  confesses 
that  Basil  of  Ancyra,  and  those  of  his  party,  did  not  differ 
from  those  who  professed  the  consubstantiality  except  in 
words,  and  therefore  Hilary  and  Philastrius  call  the  bishops 
of  the  Council  of  Sirmium  held  against  Photinus,  of  whieh 
Basil  of  Ancvra  was  the  chief,  orthodox  bishops. 

(See  Moreri,  Dictionnaire  Hutorufue,  fo\.  Par.  1759, ton. 
ii.  pp.  154,155 ;  Chalmers'  Biogr.  Dictum,  vd.  tL  p.  96.) 

BASIL,  or  BASILrUS  (BaacXnoc,  Basileitts), commonly 
called  ST.  BASIL,  and  on  account  of  his  learning  and  pietj 
sumamed  the  Great,  was  bom  at  Cnearea  in  Cappidocia, 
in  tibe  year  326 ;  Lardner  says  in  the  year  326,  or  329.  His 
fitther  was  named  Basilius,  and  his  mother  Emmeleia.  In 
his  earlier  years  he  received  instruction  from  his  father,  hut 
went  afterwards  and  studied  at  Antioch  and  Constantinopie, 
under  the  famous  Libanius,  according  to  some  modem 
writers.  Csesarea  (whether  the  Oeesarea  of  Cappadocia  or 
that  of  Palestine  seems  uncertain)  is  also  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  places  where  Basil  studied*  That  be  did  study  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterwards  went  to  Athens,  appean 
certain ;  but  it  does  not  appear  so  clear  that  Libanius  was 
his  master ;  he  seems  rather  to  ha^'e  been  his  feUow-studeot 
(See,  however,  the  letters  of  Basil  and  Libailiils,  1684, 
1602.)  At  Athens  Basil  formed  a  close  inthfiacyvith 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus.  He  returned  to  his  native  country 
about  the  year  365,  and  taught  iheteric.  Some  time 
after  this  he  travelled  into  Syria,  Eg}' pi*  and  Libya,  to 
visit  the  monasteries  of  those  countries,  where  he  found  the 
lives  (tf  the  monks  so  exemplary,  that  he  resolved,  upon 
his  return  home,  to  follow  their  example,  and  accordingly 
he  instituted  an  order  of  monastic  life  in  the  prorinoe 
of  Pontus.  Eusebius,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  bidioprie 
of  Cflosarea  in  362,  conferred  the  order  of  priesthood  upon 
Basil,  who  some  time  after,  upon  some  diffisience  with  the 
bishop,  retired  to  the  solitude  of  his  monastery,  bat  was  re- 
conciled to  him  about  three  years  after,  and  grew  to  so  great 
a  reputation,  that,  upon  Eusebius  s  death  in  the  year  370,  he 
was  chosen  his  successor.  It  was  with  some  reluctance  that 
he  accepted  this  dignity,  but  no  sooner  was  he  raised  to 
it  than  the  Emperor  Valens  began  to  persecute  him  becauw 
he  refused  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  the  Arians,  of  which,  in 
deed,  he  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  were  strenuous  opponenti. 
Valens  came  twice  to  Ciesarea,  and  finding  himself  uosble 
to  influence  Basil,  determined  to  dtive  him  from  that  place. 
He  ceased,  however,  at  length,  to  molest  Basil*  who  nov 
began  to  use  his  utmost  endeavoors  to  bnng  about  a  re- 
union between  the  eastern  and  western  ehutobes,  which  had 
been  divided  upon  some  points  of  faith,  and  in  regard  to 
Meletitts  andPauUnus,  two  bishops  of  Antioch.  Thsw«»tem 
churches  acknowledged  Paulinus  for  ihe  legal  bishop,  hut 
would  hdd  no  communion  with  Meletius,  ^o  was  lupported 
by  the  eastern  churches;  but  all  his  effoits  wen  ineifectuaii 
this  dispute  not  being  terminated  till  nine  months  afler  hii 
death.  Basil  was  also  engaged  in  some  contests  relating  to 
the  division  which  the  emperor  had  made  of  Cappadocia 
into  two  provinces.  Anthimus,  bishop  of  Tysna,  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  new  province,  wished  to  extend  its  limits, 
which  Basil  opposed.  The  little  village  of  Zafime  vas 
the  chief  object  of  dispute,  and,  to  secure  it,  St.  Basil  consti- 
tuted it  into  a  bishopric,  which  he  gave  to  bis  friend  (^re^rory 
of  Nazianzus ;  but  Anthimus  took  possession  befbre  him,  tnd 
St  Gregory,  who  loved  peace,  retired  from  tile  place.  St. 
Basil  had  likewise  some  disputes  with  fiuBtatbios  and 
ApoUinaris  [see  Atolurabuj,  against  both  af  whoo  ht 
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wrate^  tnd,  in  ftd,  he  took  a  part  in  most  of  ilie  oontrover- 
sies  of  his  age.  He  died  January  1,  379,  his  ooQstitution 
beinff  much  impaired  by  the  austerities  of  a  monastic  life. 
Basil  (see  Suidas)  had  four  brothers,  Gregory,  hishop  of 
Nyssa,  Peter,  also  a  bishop,  and  two  others  who  became 
monks. 

Cave  has  given  a  list  of  St.  Basil's  works.  Lardner  says 
many  writings  have  been  ascribed  to  him  without  ground. 
Several  of  his  detached  pieces  were  printed  before  the  year 
I50U ;  but  the  first  edition  of  the  whole  works,  in  Greek, 
issued  from  the  press  of  Frobenius,  fol.  Basel,  1532,  with 
a  preface  by  Erasmus.  The  best  edition  is  that  which 
was  published  by  the  Benedictines  of  the  Congregation 
of  St.  Maur,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  3  vols,  folio,  Paris, 
1721-30 :  the  two  first  under  the  care  of  Pdre  Garnier ;  the 
third,  afVer  Garnier'a  death,  by  Pcre  Maran.  Garnier  took 
great  pains  in  distinguishing  the  spurious  from  the  genuine 
works  of  St  Basil.  M.  Herman,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
published  a  Life  of  St.  Basil,  2  vols.  4to.  Par.  1764. 

Syncellus  {Chrono^.  p.  203)  ascribes  to  Basil  a  new  re- 
cension of  the  Septuagint,  which  he  says  was  done  with 
great  care.  The  correspondence  of  Libanius  and  Basilius 
is  printed  in  the  edition  of  the  Epistles  qf  Libanius^  by  J.  C. 
AVolf,  Amht  1 738,  I  vol.  fol.  Though  Libanius  was  not  a 
Christian,  Uiis  does  not  appear  to  have  disturbed  the  good 
understanding  between  Basil  and  the  schoolmaster  of  An- 
tiocb.  Basil  sent  Libanius  various  Cappadocian  scholars  with 
letters  of  recommendation.    (See  Letters,  1 580,  1 582, 1 594.) 

(See  Cave's  History  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  fol. 
Lend.  1683,  pp.  216-270;  Mor6ri,  Dictionnaire  Historique, 
tom.  ii.  fol.  Par.  1759,  p.  152;  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the 
Gospel  History,  pt  2,  vol.  ix.  pp.  1 12-126 ;  Chalmers's  Bio- 
graphical  Diclionary^  vol.  ii.  p.  94 ;  Suidas,  Basileius  qf 
Ceesarea.) 

BASIL,  MONKS  OF  ST.  When  St.  Basil,  bishop  of 
Cesarea,  retired  into  Pontus,  about  the  year  358,  for  the  con- 
venience of  himself  and  his  followers  he  founded  a  monas- 
tery, to  which  he  gave  a  written  rule  for  its  regulation,  the 
first  of  the  kind  that  had  appeared,  and  which  was  soon 
adopted  in  numerous  other  monasteries.  This  rule  shortly 
spread  itself  over  the  East,  and,  according  to  the  generality 
of  writers,  was  not  very  long  in  passing  to  the  West.  Those 
who  adopted  it  styled  themselves  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil ; 
and  St  Basil's  Rule  was,  in  fact,  the  parent  of  that  which 
was  afterwards  framed  by  St.  Benedict.  (See  Schlosser's 
remarks  on  Basil,  Universalhistorische  Uebersicht,  &c. 
3  7%.  3  Abth.) 

Dom  Alphonso  Clavel,  the  Spanish  annalist  of  this  Oi:^er 
(Antiguedad  de  la  Relig.  y  Regl.  de  S,  Basilio,  c.  viii.  $  2), 
says  that  Basil's  Rule  was  approved  and  confirmed  by  Pope 
Liberius  in  the  same  year  in  which  it  was  written  and  pub- 
lished^  A.D.  363 ;  afterwards  by  several  other  popes ;  and 
was,  in  a  later  age  of  the  Church,  revised  by  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.,  who,  about  1573,  united  the  religious  of  this  order  in 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Sicily  into  one  congregation.  The  abridg- 
ment of  this  Rule  made  by  Cardinal  Ikssarion,  during  the 
pontificate  of  Eugene  IV.,  and  approved  by  Gfregory  XIII., 
was  also  confirmed  by  Popes  Clement  Vlll.,  Paul  V.,  and 
Alexander  VII. 

Mor^ri  gives  1 057  as  the  date  when  the  order  was  intro- 
duced in  the  West.  St.  Saviour,  at  Messina,  is  now  con- 
sidered as  its  chief  monastery  in  the  West.  The  monks  of 
St.  Basil  in  Spain  follow  the  Greek,  those  of  Italy  the  Latin 
ritual.  The  Greek  monks  are  chiefiy  of  this  order,  which 
exists  to  a  great  extent  in  Russia ;  though  in  that  country, 
if  we  may  rely  on  Dr.  King,  the  monks  have  deviated  from 
their  original  Rule.  He  says,  *  Basil  is  generally  looked 
upon  as  the  founder  of  the  order  of  monks  which  exists  in 
Russia,  though,  in  truth,  their  Rules,  at  least  those  they 
observe  at  present,  are  taken  from  several  difierent  persons ; 
as  Ephraim  of  Edessa,  Gregory,  Chrysostom,  &c.*  (See 
Hist,  dfts  Ordres  Monasliques,  4to.  Par.  1714,  tom.  i.  pp. 
1 76-238,  where  engravings  will  be  found  of  the  dresses 
worn  by  both  monks  and  nuns  of  this  order  in  the  respective 
Countries;  Mor^ri,  Dictvinnaire  HisUtrique,  fol.  Par.  1759. 
torn.  li.  p.  154 ;  King's  Rites  and  Ceremonies  qf  the  Greek 
Church  in  Russia,  4to.  Lend.  1772,  p.  365.) 

The  order  of  St.  Basil  was  never,  that  we  know  of,  intro- 
duced into  England;  though  Sir  Roger  Twysden,  in  his 
Rise  of  the  Monastic  State,  p.  5  (as  quoted  by  Tanner,  Pref. 
to  Notit.  Monast,  p.  il.)  says,  '  The  monks  of  Bangor  were 
not  unlike  the  order  of  Basil,  if  not  of  it'  The  genuine 
Justorjr  of  the  monastery  of  Bangor,  however,  in  its  ewliest 


period,  cannot  now  be  traced  upon  authority  whkli  can  te 
relied  on. 

BASI'LICA  (fiamkatA,  pathXuc^c  vSfioc).  This  term  de- 
notes a  collection  or  digest  of  the  Corpus  Juris  of  Justinian* 
translated  from  the  original  Latin  into  the  Greek  language. 
This  work  was  commenced  and  brought  to  its  present  state 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  centuries,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Greek 
Emperors  of  Constantinople.  The  design  of  reducing  the 
laws  of  Justinian  into  one  Greek  book  from  the  several 
Latin  collections  in  which  they  were  known  in  the  Western 
Empire,  is  said  to  have  been  originally  formed,  and  was  cer- 
tainly in  part  executed,  by  Basil  I.,  called  the  Macedaniaa* 
whose  reign  commenced  a.d.  867,  aud  ended  in  886, 
and  from  whom  the  book  derives  its  name.  Basirs  death 
occurred  before  the  completion  of  the  work ;  and  all  that 
was  effected  in  his  time  was  a  kind  of  Preface,  or  Introduc- 
tion, which  was  called  Upoxttpov  r&v  v6fimv,  and  consisted 
of  forty  heads,  or  titles.  Leo  VI.,  sumamed  the  Sage,  wha 
succeeded  his  father  Basil,  as  Emperor  of  Constantinople^ 
brought  the  collection  considerably  nearer  to  its  present 
form  :  under  his  direction  it  was  distributed  into  six  general 
heads,  each  of  which  was  subdivided  into  ten  titles ;  from 
which  circumstance  it  is  entitled  in  some  manuseripta 
*ECa^c)3Xoc  (the  Six-Book),  and  in  others  *E{i|Kovri^i^ac 
(the  Sixty-Book).  The  Basilica  were,  however,  finally  re« 
duced  into  their  present  form  by  Constantino  VII.,  com- 
monly called  Constantino  Porphyrogeneta,  the  son  of  Leo 
the  Sage,  in  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century.  From  that 
time  the  book  was  commonly  used  as  a  code  of  jurisprudence 
in  the  Eastern  Empire. 

The  Basilica  contains  the  code,  digests,  institutes,  and 
novelloB  of  the  Corpus  Juris ;  and  in  the  latter  divisions  aro 
inserted  some  of  the  later  edicts  of  Justinian  himself,  of  tho 
subseauent  Emperors  of  Constantinople,  and  of  Basil  tho 
Macedonian  in  particular ;  and  also  a  few  extracts  front 
the  fathers,  and  decrees  of  early  councils  of  the  church. 

The  Greek  translation  of  the  Roman  law  was,  in  all  pro* 
bability,  not  made  expressly  for  this  work,  as  the  four  booka 
containing  the  institutions  of  Justinian  are  known  to  have 
been  in  existence  in  the  Greek  language  previous  to  the 
time  of  Basil  the  Macedonian. 

Hervetus  first  published,  in  Latin  only,  in  1557*  four  codh 
plete  books  of  the  Basilica  (lib.  45-48),  and  two  books  (28, 29) 
incomplete,  A  splendid  edition  of  the  Basilica,  prepared 
from  a  collation  of  various  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican  and 
the  Biblioth^que  du  Roi,  was  published  at  Paris  by  Fal)cot» 
in  1647,  seven  vols,  folio,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Report  to 
Pope  Urban  VIII.  upon  the  history  of  the  Basilica,  by  Joseph 
Maria  Suarez ;  but  this  edition  only  contains  thifty-thie^ 
books  complete,  and  ten  others  incomplete.  It  is  accona- 
panied  by  a  Latin  translation,  said  to  be  rather  a  hasty  per« 
formanoe.  Reitz,  in  1752»  added  four  books  (49-52),  follow* 
ing  those  of  Hervetus ;  but  both  editions  together  only  coa* 
tain  thirty-six  books  complete,  and  seven  with  constderabla 
lacunm  in  them.  Ciyacius  undoubtedlv  possessed  thA 
Greek  text  of  Book  53—59  inclusive;  and  the  MS.  ia  poa* 
sibly  still  extant,  or  it  must  have  been  lost  a  long  tune  ago» 
[See  Cu  J  Acius.]  A  new  edition  is  now  ( 1 835)  in  the  course 
of  publication,  at  Leipzig,  by  Professor  Heimbaoh  of  Jena» 
in  which  are  comprehended  the  various  readings  obtained 
by  the  collation  of  several  manuseripta  not  examined  bj 
Fabrot. 

BASrLICA.  from  the  Greek  /SoffiXici),  literally  signifiea 
a  royal  residence :  but  we  have  no  account  of  any  royal 
residence  being  specially  called  by  that  name ;  nor  have  wa 
any  description  of  Greek  edifices  called  BasihccD,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  have  furnished  the  model  of  the  B^oman 
Basilica.  The  name,  indeed,  is  Greek*  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  building  itself  was  iramed  on  a  Greek 
model,  though  the  fact  does  not  appear  to  be  capable  of 
direct  proof.  The  building  at  Athens,  called  the  BaatXt^f 
Irod,  or  Royal  Portico*  seems  to  have  been  pretty  much 
like  a  Roman  Basilica,  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  waa 
used.  This  edifice,  which  is  mentioned  by  Demosthen«a 
{Against  Aristogeiton,  chap.  6),  contained  the  court  of  \h» 
Archon  Basileus  [see  Archon]  ;  and  the  Areopagus  occa<» 
sionally  held  their  sittings  there.  (See  also  P^usanus,  i.  3.> 

The  Romans  gave  tlie  name  of  Basilice  to  those  publio 
buildings  with  spacious  halls,  often  surrounded  with  wid* 
porticoes,  many  of  which  were  built  at  different  times,  in 
the  various  Fora  of  Rome.  They  were  usually  called  aCtev 
the  person  who  caused  them  to  be  built,  as  the 
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^miliana,  Porcia,  Stc.  (Livy,  xxxix.  44.)  At  the  time  of 
the  conllagTHtion  recorded  in  Livy  (xxvi,  27).  B.p.  210,  thora 
were  no  Basilicn  Ihea  built  We  read  in  tbe  helium  Aler- 
amhinum  (cap;  52}  that  the  Basilica  was  used  in  tlia 
Spanish  provinces  at  the  date  (d.c.  4  7)  to  which  thut  wvrk 
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The  principal  featuro  of  the  Basilica  tna  a  large  roored 
building,  supported  on  columns.  The  roof,  which  was  called 
the  lettudo,  rose  liigb  above  the  other  part  of  tbe  structure, 
which  consisted  of  two  galleries,  called  portico*,  placed  one 
above  the  other,  and  round  the  internal  aides  of  the  central 
Imilding.  The  porticus  was  covered  with  a  tean-to  roof,  the 
upper  part  of  which  commenced  below  tbe  capitals  of  the  co- 
lumns which  supported  the  testudo.  Tbe  light  was  admitted 
between  the  spaces  formed  by  the  under  line  of  thearchitravo 
of  the  testudo,  the  upper  line  of  the  lean-to  roof,  and  the 
perpendicular  Unes  of  the  columns.  At  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  interior  a  raised  platform  formed  tbe  tri- 
bunal for  a  magistrate.  The  term  testudo,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  strictly  the  toof  of  the  central  part ;  but  the  term 
is  also  extended  to  signify  the  whole  of  the  central  space, 
which  corresponds  to  what  we  call  the  nave  of  a  church: 
tbe  porticoes  correspond  to  the  aisles. 

The  Basilica  was  not  only  used  as  a  ball  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  but  afforded  also  convenient  shelter 
to  the  merchants  who  transacted  business  there.  Vitruvius, 
who  constructed  a  Basilica  at  the  Julian  colouy  at  Fanum, 
informs  us  that  it  ought  to  be  built  '  on  tbe  warmest  side  ol 
the  forum,  that  those  whose  affairs  called  them  there  might 
confer  together  without  being  incommoded  by  the  weather,' 
'The  breadth,'  he  says,  'is  not  to  be  made  less  than  the 
third,  nor  more  than  half,  the  length,  unless  the  nature  of 
the  place  opposes  the  praportion,  and  obliges  the  symmetry 
to  bo  different;  but  it  the  Basilica  has  too  much  length, 
chalcidica  are  made  at  the  ends  [see  CHALCinicuii].  as  in 
the  Basilica  of  Julia  Aquiliaua.'    (Newton's  Tramlalion ) 

The  size  and  proportions  of  these  ediSces  varied  according 
to  circumstances.  The  following  proportions  are  given  hy 
VitruviuB  for  the  various  parts  of  this  structure.  The  co- 
lumns of  the  Basilica  (by  wnich  Vitruvius  means  the  columns 
engaged  in  the  wall)  are  to  be  made  as  high  as  the  porticus 
is  broad ;  the  porticus  is  to  be  as  wide  as  the  third  part  of 
the  space  in  the  middle.  The  columns  of  the  upper  gallery 
must  be  one-fourth  less  than  the  lower.  The  pliiteum  (con- 
tinued pedestal)  must  be  made  one-fourth  less  in  height 
than  the  upper  columns,  and  be  placed  between  the  upper 
and  lower  columns,  that  those  who  walk  above  may  not  be 
seen  by  the  merchants;  from  which  circumstance  it  would 
appear  that  the  upper  galletv  was  intended  for  a  purpose 
distinct  from  the  uses  of  the  lower  gallery.  It  is  probable 
that  in  the  upper  gallery  some  kinds  of  handicraft  were 

'Hio  dimensions  of  the  Basilica  built  by  Vitruvius  at 
Fanom  were  as  fbllow: — The  testudo  120  Roman  feet  long, 
and  60  broad;  the  porticus  between  tbe  walls  and  columns 
of  tbe  testudo,  SO  feet  broad;  the  height  of  tlie  columns 
of  tbe  testudo,  including  their  capitals,  SO  feet,  nnd  the 
diameter  5.  Behind  these  were  pataslsticee,  or  small  piers, 
20  feet  high,  2^  fbet  broad,  end  1^  foot  thick,  to  sustain  the 
beams  intended  to  bear  the  Hoor  of  the  gallery.  Over  these 
were  other  paiaataticce.  1 8  feet  high,  2  feet  broad,  and  1  foot 
thick,  which  supported  the  lean-to  roofs.  The  remaining  space 
between  the  beams  which  were  laid  over  the  upper  parasta- 
tica},  and  the  architrave  of  tbe  columns  of  the  testudo,  was 
open  to  the  light.  In  the  Basilica  at  Fanum,  the  testudo  was 
supported  by  eighteen  columns,  four  at  each  end,  six  on  on& 
side  and  four  on  the  other,  the  two  centre  columns  being 
omilled  on  this  side,  that  the  view  of  tbe  pronaos  of  a 


\emple  U>  Au|U(tui  night  be  seen.  Tbe  tribunal  m  this 
building  was  in  the  form  of  a  curved  recess,  4A  tect  wide. 
Olid  15  feet  deep.  To  this  informalioa  Vitruvius  adds  the 
proportions  of  the  timbers  of  the  root 
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It  is  probable  that  Rome  possessed  Basilicm  in  all  (lie 
different  Foi:i  of  the  city.  Of  these  the  Basilica  of  Trajan, 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  Forum  Trajanum  [see  FoRVii], 
is  the  only  one  of  which  there  are  considerable  remaint 
left ;  it  is  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  medal  vliicli 
we  have  given  above.  Another  Basilica,  of  the  Corii^lbian 
order,  was  discovered  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  A  brge  c<li- 
fice  in  the  Forum,  called  the  Temple  of  Peace,  baa  olio 
been  named  the  Basilica  of  Constantine. 

The  Emperors  Gordian,  in  their  magnificent  counln' 
residences  built  ou  the  Via  Prffinestina,  bad  three  Basilirai, 
100  feet  in  length.  Two  famous  Basilicm,  jGmilia  anl 
Fulvia,  were  built  at  Prieneste  (.PoJeatrina),  between  whicli 
Sylla  caused  a  magnificent  sun-dial  to  be  placed.  The 
marble  fragments  of  tbe  plan  of  Rome,  now  preserved  iu 
the  Capitol  at  Rome,  which  was  made  during  the  reisn  of 
Septimius  Severus,  show  a  port  of  tbe  Basilica  jUmiliaDa; 
fhtm  which  it  appears  that,  unlike  the  other  Basilicn,  it  bad 
no  extenial  wall.  In  this  last  respect,  it  may  be  comparol 
to  a  very  antient  Greek  edifice  at  Fmstum,  which  bas  been 
generally  considered  a  Basilica.  This  building  is  an  iii- 
closure  of  columns,  without  any  internal  or  external  valli, 
and  divided  in  the  centre  by  an  order  of  columns,  with  aimi her 
alwve  it.  A  Basilica  which  was  discovered  some  jears  sinii' 
at  Otricoli,  had  a  curvilinear  recess  or  hemicycle  adomnl 
with  statues,  which  were  removed  to  the  museum  of  llw 

The  most  perfect  Basilica  of  antiquity,  and  which  best 
corresponds  with  the  building  described  by  Vitruvius,  exit'* 
in  Pompeii,  constructed  on  the  soutb-wesi,  and  conse- 
quently the  warm  side  of  the  Foium.  This  edifice  is  S-0 
feet  by  60.  The  testudo  rose  to  tbe  height  of  about  GO  Tl-cI, 
judging  from  the  diametor  of  the  portions  of  the  rolumiij 
still  remaining.  These  columns  are  twenty-eight  in  num- 
ber, four  of  which  are  placed  at  each  end,  and  tbe  rest  on 
each  side  ef  the  testudo ;  they  are  curiously  conslniccen  "f 
brick,  and  covered  With  stucco.  At  the  fhrtbest  end  i>  ihi: 
tribunal,  raised  on  a  platform,  to  which  the  uoent  on  e*^ 
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side  is  by  K  ftifc,bt  o!  stairs.  Under  the  pktform  tre  rooms, 
conjectured  to  haye  been  used  as  temporary  prisons  for  cri- 
minals ;  and  in  the  lloor  of  this  pUtform  are  circular  holes, 
communictttinct  with  the  rooms  below.  On  each  side  of  the 
tribunal  are  two  small  square  rooms,  which,  as  the  Basilica 
is  very  long  in  its  proportion,  may  be  MnMdered  a  part  cut 
off  to  form  Chalcidica.  Small  en^ged  columns  are  attached 
lo  the  walls  inclosing  the  porticos,  on  which  one  end  of 
the  beams  of  the  floor  were  placed,  the  other  being  either 
insertedin  the  shafts  of  the  brick-columns,  or  supported  on 
wooden  parostaticB)  set  against  their  backs,  in  the  manner 
desiTibed  bj  VltruTiut.  In  the  angles  the  small  columns  are 
clustered  thus  ^  ,  after  the  manner  of  Gothic  shafts.  This 
arose  probably  from  the  circumstance  of  tlie  beams  of  the 
floor  of  the  upper  portkius  being  placed  diagonally  at  the 
angles,  in  this  manner — 


and  it  is  most  likely  that  the  under  side  of  the  floor  was 
left  exposed,  as  is  still  the  case  in  the  dwelling*  of  Ital^. 
aod  not  coTer«d  with  lath  and  vlaster,  as  is  the  custom  in 
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England.    The  c<jnmns  being  clnateied  in  tba  anglM  gsvt 
an  appearance  of  strength. 

The  light,  most  probably,  was  admitted  in  the  manner 
mentioned  by  Vitruvius;  but,  in  addition,  there  were  win- 
dows at  the  back,  of  the  tribunal,  which  perhaps  were  at  one 
time  glued,  as  glass  for  windows  was  in  common  use  at 
Pompeii.  The  stone  door-jambs  are  remarkable  for  a  Urge 
groove,  in  which  we  moy  conjecture  that  the  wooden  door 
frames  were  Hxeil.  The  doors  appear  to  hai'e  folded,  a»  the 
marks  left  on  the  sill,  from  the  opcninj;  and  shutting,  slill 
remain.  The  order  of  the  small  engat;^  columns  is  IJorin- 
tliian,  and  the  style  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Temple  of 
Vesia  at  Tivoli,  and,  like  that  edifice,  this  Basilica  was 
covered  with  a  fine  marble  stucco.  Tho  most  singular  deco- 
ration is  observed  in  the  rusticated  plastering  of  the  in- 
terior, where  the  rustics  are  painted  in  every  variety  of 
colour.  The  order  of  the  tcstudo  is  unknown,  as  there  are 
no  remains  of  the  capitals.  It  is  probable  that  the  columns, 
from  their  heiL'lil,  were  never  covered  with  the  ashes  of 
Vesuvius,  whicli  circumstance  enabled  tho  inhabitants  lo 

The  esrly  Christian  churches  of  Rome  may  be  considered 
as  the  best  resemblances  of  the  Roman  Basilicn.  In  aome 
of  them  are  still  found  many  of  the  characteristics  of  ibe 
sntient  Basilicaa.  There  are  twelve  churches  in  Rome 
called  Basilica,  the  oldest  of  which  dates  from  about  the 
time  of  Constanline,  and  is  even  said  to  have  been  built 
by  that  emperor.  These  edifices  are  S.  I'ieiro,  S.  Paolo 
(without  the  walls),  S.  Gioranni  Loterano,  Sta.  Cmce  tn 
Genisalemme,  8ta.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  Stu.  Prassede,  St.' 
Agnese,  Sta.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  Sla.  Maria  Mapgiore, 
S.  Clemente,  S.  Nereo  et  AobiUe,  and  S.  Lorenso  (without 
the  walls). 

The  Marquess  Galiani  remarks,  that  the  flrBt  churchrs 
were  looked  upon  as  tribunals  in  which  the  bishops.  &c.. 
administered  penance  to  the  guilty  and  the  Eucharist  to 
the  absolved ;  wo  may  therefore  observe,  in  accounting  for 
the  resemblance  which  the  early  Christian  churches  beat 
to  the  antient  Bosilicn,  that  nothing  could  appear  at  first 
sight  more  appropriate  than  the  idea  of  imitating  a  tribunal 
of  justice  in  the  construction  of  the  new  churches,  in 
which  tho  bishops  and  priests  were  to  administer  a  kind  of 
spiritual  justice.  This  remark  is  well  supported  by  the  fnct 
of  the  bishop's  throne  being  placed  in  the  apsis,  ur  arched 
recess  corresponding  to  the  curved  recess  or  hemicycle.  as 
it  was  called,  of  the  antient  Baisilica.  It  Is,  however,  mora 
probable  that  the  obvious  convenience  of  the  Basilicoi  led 
the  eariy  Christians  to  adopt  iho  principles  of  that  form  of 
building,  as  these  edifices  were  both  light  end  spacious, 
and  better  adapted  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Dew  religion 
tlian  tlio  temples  of  the  Pagans. 

'  Constantino  has  the  reputation  of  having  founded  the 
first  of  these  Basilicn.  whicli  was  built  6n  the  site  of  bis  own 
palace  of  Laleran,  on  Mount  Cselius.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
built  the  Basilica  of  St.  Foter,  on  the  site  of  the  Circus  of 
Nero ;  and  finally  commenced  a  third,  that  of  St.  Paul 
without  the  walls  of  Rome.  This  church  was  finished  fifty 
years  afterwards  by  Tbeodosius ;  who,  if  we  may  trust 
Procopiui,  built  a  continuous  portico  from  the  city  to  thu 
Basilica,  covered  with  a  copper  roof.  St.  Peter's  was  deco- 
rated with  one  hundred  columns  of  white  marble;  it  is, 
however,  now  replaced  by  a  more  modern  structure,  the 
largest  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  external  part  of  the 
Basilica  of  S.  Giovanni  Laterano  ia  of  modem  construc- 
tion, St.  Paul's  without  the  waits  was  burnt  down  a  few 
¥iars  since,  but  is  now  partly  restored  upon  the  old  plan, 
he  section  of  Ihis  edifice,  across  the  nave,  shows  the  form 
of  the  testudo  with  the  inclined  roofs  of  the  porticus ;  and  in 
the  space*  between  the  under  side  of  the  roof  of  the  testudo 
and  ue  upper  line  of  the  roof  of  the  portjcus.  are  formed 
the  windows  of  the  church.  The  nine  other  Bssilicis,  as 
wall  as  the  aniient  churches  of  Sta.  Maris  in  Ara  C«eli, 
S.  Hartino,  S.  Vinceniio  delle  Tre  Fontao*  Sta.  Maria  sopra 
Minerva,  and  S.  Agostino,  and  several  others  possess  soma 
of  the  features  of  tlie  aniient  Basilicte, 

St-'  Agnese,  however,  exemplifies  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  antient  Basilica  in  so  striking  a  manner,  that  we  give  a 
represeniation  of  it,  which  wdl  illustrate  the  description  of 
Vitruvius. 

In  this  Yiew  will  be  easily  recognised  the  galleries  (por- 
ticus) running  round  three  side*  of  the  building,  and  inter- 
rupted by  the  recess  forming  tho  tribunal.  In  the  upper 
gallery  is  the  pluteum,  or  continued  pedestal,  inclosing  (he 
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■tun*.  The  nave  correspondA  to  the  Testudo ;  the  apais  of 
the  rhurph  to  the  hemicycle  of  the  antiant  buildings :  the 
only  diETerence  is  in  the  manner  of  piercing  the  wnlU  for 
vindowg,  and  in  the  omission  of  the  large  cotumiu  of  the 
testudo,  the  two  orders  of  columna  standing  in  the  plaiies 
of  the  aiitient  paras tDtit;i8.  It  is  probable  that  the  con- 
struction of  tlie  roof  of  the  anticnt  Basihca  was  exposed,  as 
it  is  shown  here,  and  as  was  the  iaToriable  practice  in  almost 
all  tlie  church  Basihcsof  Rome.    These  Basilicte  are  built 
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from  the  old  materials  of  other  ediflcei,  tmi  the  parts  nt 
put  together  without  rnurh  regard  to  symmetrr,  k>  tbsl 
there  ue  often  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite  capibli; 
placed  on  shafts  of  columns  of  various  diameten,  with  por- 
tions of  entablatures  above  tliem.  which  oriffinallj  bdon^ 
to  dissimilar  edifices.  Santa  Maria  in  TrmteTete  >s  u 
example  of  these  incongruities :  here  also  the  throne  rn  the 
apsis  has  ait  anti<{ue  form,  vwj  similar  to  the  beiiiic;rclei  of 
the  Street  of  Tomhs  at  Pompeii.    The  Romaa  chuicb  Bi- 
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ffljse  we  lemarkabie  for  their  mosaic  [eee  Mosaic]  cteeo- 
ntions  The  pavementB  of  many  of  them  are  enriched 
with  the  most  elahorate  patterns  made  of  the  hardest  mar- 
bles. The  arched  head  of  tlie  apsis  is  often  decorated  with 
the  figures  of  saints  or  aoosties  upon  a  gold  ground,  the 
whole  mosaic  being  formed  of  glass  tesserae ;  but  the  most 
sumptuous  mosaics  are  those  of  St.  Peter's,  of  modern  exe- 
cution, which  represent  po  truly  the  great  works  of  the  best 
Italian  painters,  that  none  but  a  practised  eye  can  detect 
the  diflferen<». 

Not  only  iht  apsia,  but  the  general  form  of  tlie  naw.  and 
aisles,  of  our  antient  oathedra)s  is  evidently  borrowed  from 
the  Italian  ohurch  Basilica.  T^e  same  is  also  true  of  the 
old  village  churches  of  England.  The  nave  corresponds  to 
the  testudoi  and  the  side  aisles  to  the  portions ;  the  win- 
dows of  the  navot  which  externally  are  seen  above  the  lean- 
to  roof  of  t^e  airies,  correspond  to  the  opening  between  the 
upDer  part  of  the  columns  of  the  testudo. 

Modern  BasiiicGe  exist  at  the  present  dav  in  Italy,  applied, 
as  the  antient  were,  to  civil  purposes.  Palladio  gives  the 
name  of  BasilicsB  to  such  public  buildings,  many  of  which 
are  found  in  the  Italian  towns.  Part  of  the  Basilic»  of  the 
present  day  serve  as  the  palaces  of  the  magistrates,  and  in 
them  they  administer  justice,  while  the  lower  jparta  are  occu- 
pied by  merchantst  &c.  Speaking  of  these  edifices,  Paliadio 
says,  'Our  modern  basilicSD  differ  from  the  antient  in  this, 
that  while  theirs  were  on  the  ground-floor,  ours  are  ele- 
vated on  archeSt  and  the  parts  beneath  the  arches  are  used 
as  shops,  prisons,  and  for  other  public  purposes.  Another  dif- 
ference is  that  the  antients  had  porticoes  only  in  the  inte- 
rior ;  the  modems,  on  the  contrary,  either  have  none,  or 
have  them  on  the  exterior.'  There  is  an  example  of  such 
a  Basilica  at  Padua,  and  another  at  Brescia ;  but  the  most 
celebrated  is  that  at  Vioenza,  the  exterior  of  which  is  after 
the  design  of  Paliadio.  The  body  of  the  buildins  is  sup- 
posed by  Vincensio  Soamozzi  to  have  been  erected  during 
the  reign,  and  by  the  command*  of  Theodoric  the  Goth. 
This  Basilica  is  162  feet  long  by  63  wide ;  the  curved  roof 
is  of  wood,  covered  with  lead ;  the  great  hall  is  25  feet  1 0 
incites  above  the  ground-ttoor,  and  is  supported  on  piers. 
Tliis  edifioe.  which  reilecta  great  credit  on  the  skill  of  Pal- 
Udio^  is  called  at  Vicenxa  '  II  Palaaso  della  Ragione.'  The 
architect  himself,  though  a  modest  man,  was  so  well  satis- 
fied with  his  own  performance,  that  he  expressed  an  opinion 
that  this  oonatmction  was  equal  to  any  Basilica  of  antiquity. 

In  England  the  town-lutU,  and  in  France  tlie  Palais  de 
Justice,  comapond,  in  some  respeets,  to  the  modern  Italian 
BasiljoB. 

In  modem  atractures,  the  form  of  the  Basilica  might  be 
applied  to  markets,  for  which  purpose  it  is  well  adapted, 
both  ibr  oonvenienoe  and  ventilation.  Liverpool  market, 
which  is,  periiaps,  in  theae  respects*  the  most  perfect  in  the 
World,  consists  of  aeveral  roofs  placed  side  by  side,  resem- 
bling in  some  degree  the  roof  of  the  testudo. 

(Vitruvius ;  Nardini's  Rome;  NoUi's  Plan  qfRome^tmih 
the  FreumenU  qf  ikd  Ancient  Plan;  A  Seriee  qf  Geome- 
trical Fhne  and  Sectimu,  and  Perepective  Views  qf  the 
Roman  Church  Baeiltta^  by  1. 6.  Gr.,  Roma,  1823-24 ;  Eus- 
tace's plate.  Tow;  Plan  qf  Pompeii,  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge ;  Marquess  Galiani'a  Traru- 
laiioH  qf  Fiiruviui ;  Itfe  ^f  PaUadto,  by  M.  Quatremdre 
deQuincy;  Encydopidie  MSthodiaue^  Architecture ;  No- 
tizie  euiia  Anifomta  e  Belle  Artu   Roma.) 

BASILIC  ArrA»  one  of  the  fifteen  provinces  of  the  con- 
tinental part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  It  lies 
south  of  the  Terra  di  Ban  and  Capitanata,  east  of  the  two 
Priocipati,  and  north  of  CaJabria.  It  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  the  antient  Luoania,  the  remainder  of  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  province  of  Principato  Citra.  Basiiicata  liea 
almost  wholly  en  the  eastern  side  of  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Apennines,  and  its  rivers  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto^  or 
the  Ionian  ^ea,  as  the  Italians  eall  it.  The  main  ridge,  or 
backbone  dT  the  Apennines,  running  in  a  south-east  direc- 
tion through  the  province  of  Principato  Ultra,  forms  a  large 
mass  above  Conza,  between  the  sources  of  the  Ofanto  on 
one  sidtt,  and  thcae  of  the  Sole  on  the  other.  One  of  the 
summits  of  this  mass  is  called  Monte  Lucano.  Having 
thrown  off  two  lateral  branches^  one  to  the  eastward  towards 
the  peninsula  of  Otranto,  and  another  westward  towards 
Cape  Campanella,  the  main  ri^ge  then  enters  Basiiicata 
north  of  the  town  of  Muro,  bending  almost  due  east,  and 

S'lVing  rise  to  the  Bradano  on  its  eastern,  and  the  Ftume 
iaaeo  on  its  aottth-weatera  slope.    South  of  tha  aources 


of  the  Bradano,  it  tends  off  another  branch  due  east, 
dividing  the  waters  of  the  Bradano  from  those  of  the 
Basiento.  In  this  projection  is  the  high  summit  called 
Monte  Acuto,  and  on  its  southern  slope  are  the  sources 
of  the  Basiento  and  the  town  of  Potenza.  From  this  point 
the  main  ridge  runs  due  south  by  Marsio  Nuovo,  between 
the  sources  Si  the  Agri,  which  flows  eastward,  and  those  of 
the  river  Negro,  or  Tanagro,  which  is  one  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Sole.  It  then  approaches  very  near  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  near  Lagonegro,  above  which  is  the 
lofty  group  called  Monti  Sirini,  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
which  the  Siris,  now  called  Sinno,  has  its  source.  Farther 
south  the  ridge  enters  Calabria  east  of  Cluttelluccia  and  Ro* 
tonda,  above  which  towns  it  forms  the  lofty  summit  called 
Monte  PoUino  (Mons  ApoUineus),  which  is  the  highest  point 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  being  above  7000  feet. 
A  small  part  of  tiie  province  of  Basiiicata  lies  west  of  the 
central  ridge,  and  between  it  and  the  Gulf  of  Policastro» 
extending  about  12  miles  along  its  coast,  between  Sapri  and 
the  river  Trecchina.  The  maritime  town  of  Maratea,  and 
the  inland  towns  of  Lagonegro  and  Lauria,  the  two  last  on 
the  high  road  from  Naples  to  Calabria,  belong  to  this 
district  of  Basiiicata.  Farther  north  another  slip  of  Basi* 
licata  lies  also  on  the  western  blope  of  the  Apennines, 
round  the  town  of  Mniro— a  place  known  in  history  for  the 
tragical  death  of  Queen  Joanna  I.  But  the  great  bulk  of 
the  province  lies  east  of  tlie  main  ridge,  and  between  it  and 
the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  Four  rivers  (Bradano,  Basiento^  Agri, 
and  Sinno)  run  through  it  from  west  to  east,  forming  as 
many  long  valleys,  bounded  by  ofl^ts  from  the  main  chain 
of  the  Apennines.  These  offsets  slope  down  gradually  to- 
wards the  sea,  until  they  sink  into  a  low  plain  at  the  distance 
of  about  10  mile^  from  the  coast.  These  were  the  plains  of 
Metapontum  and  Heradea,  renowned  in  former  times  for 
their  fertility,  but  now  in  great  measure  uninhabited  and 
unwholesome.  Proceeding  from  Taranto  along  the  coast, 
and  turning  towards  the  south,  the  traveller  crosses  the 
river  Bradano^  and  enters  Basiiicata.  On  the  riglit  bank  of 
the  Bradano,  and  between  it  and  the  Basiento,  which  rivera 
are  only  four  miles  distant  from  each  other,  is  a  square 
tower  called  Torre  di  Mare,  built  by  the  Angevine  kings  as 
a  station  for  coast-guards.  The  sea,  however,  has  receded 
all  along  tiiis  coast,  owing  to  the  alluvia  carried  down  by 
the  rivers,  so  that  Torre  di  Mare  is  now  about  a  mile  distant 
from  the  shore.  Two  miles  inland  from  Torre  di  Mare  are 
the  remains  of  a  Doric  temple,  the  plan  and  style  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  similar  to  those  of  the  temples  of 
PsBstum.  Part  only  of  the  two  sides  remains,  consisting  of 
two  rows  of  pillars  of  sandstone,  ten  in  one  row  and  five  in 
the  other,  the  rows  being  about  42  feet  asunder.  The 
pillars  are  3}  feet  in  diameter,  16  feet  in  height,  and  8  feet 
distant  from  each  otiher.  They  are  fluted  and  tapering, 
with  a  large  cyathiform  capital,  resembling  in  shape  a  shal- 
low bowl  covered  with  a  thin  square  stone.  They  have  no 
base^  but  they  rest  upon  a  kind  of  plinth  which  belonged 
to  the  whole  row,  the  intermediate  parts  of  which  between 
the  columns  have  been  carried  away.  The  rows  are  in 
the  direction  east  to  west.  The  columns  consist  of  seven 
blocks  each,  including  the  capital.  Part  of  the  architrave 
is  all  that  remaina  of  the  enublature.  St.  Non's  Voyage 
Pittoreepie  gives  the  above  dimensions  and  also  two  views 
of  the  temple.  It  describes  the  temple  as  being  two  miles 
inland  fh>m  Torre  di  Mare,  in  the  direction  of  the  town  of 
Bemalda,  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  plain, 
and  almost  at  an  equal  distance  between  the  Bradano  and 
the  Basiento.  Swinburne,  who  also  saw  the  temple,  inac- 
curately describes  it  as  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Basiento, 
and  Keppel  Craven,  in  1818,  accordingly  looked  for  it  near 
the  banlu  of  that  river  and  could  not  find  it ;  but  on  bis 
return  to  Naples  he  was  informed  that  the  temple  remains 
nearly  in  the  same  state  as  when  Swinburne  saw  it,  and 
that  it  lies  about  four  miles  from  the  sea,  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Bradano,  consequently  inland  from  the  road  and 
not  between  the  road  and  the  sea,  an  indication  correspond- 
ing pretty  nearly  to  that  which  is  given  in  the  Voyage  Pit- 
tf/resquei  as  Torre  di  Mare  itself  is  a  mile  from  the  sea  shore. 
Returning  ftom  the  temple  towards  Torre  di  Mare,  and 
about  a  mile  ftom  the  latter  place,  the  authors  of  the  Voyage 
saw,  among  the  high  corn  with  which  the  plain  was  covered, 
the  remains  of  another  temple,  of  which  some  massive 
blocks  lay  on  the  ground,  as  well  as  the  foundations  of  other 
buildings,  and  a  hillock  formed  of  bricks  and  broken  pottery  : 
they  suppose  thia  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  antient  Me* 
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tepontUiA,  and  tbat  the  temple  now  standing  was  outside  of 
the  town.  The  town  of  Bemalda.  which  is  six  miles  from 
Torredi  Mare,  in  the  interior,  ia  ohiefty  huilt  of  old  materials 
carried  away  from  the  Fuins  of  Metapontum.  Corn  is  still 
die  chief  produce  of  this  plain,  and  it  formerly  constitated 
the  great  source  of  wealth  of  the  people  of  Metapontum, 
whose  medals  hear  the  wheat-sheaf  as  a  mark  of  the  fer> 
tility  of  the  country. 

Proceeding  farther  sonth,  the  travellei  crosses  the  Basi- 
en  to,  the  antient  Casuentus,  by  a  ferry  in  winter,  and  at  a 
ford  in  summer,  about  three  miles  from  the  sea.  Passing 
through  a  wide  plain  (large  tracts  of  which  are  planted 
with  liquorice,  and  others  sown  with  com,  and  in  which  two 
small  villages,  San  Teodoro  and  San  Basile*  are  the  only 
habitations),  he  arrives  at  another  tower  called  Scanzano, 
on  the  river  Salandrella,  once  a  feudal  estate  belong-^ 
ing  to  the  Princes  of  Castellaneta.  Between  the  Salan- 
drella and  the  Agri,  the  next  river  to  the  south,  the 
ground  becomes  uneven,  and  is  partly  planted  wiib  olives« 
and  partly  covered  with  underwood.  The  Agri,  i\\e  antient 
Aciris,  rises  in  the  central  ridge  near  Marsico  Vetere,  about 
60  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  a  considerable  river,  and  the 
only  one  in  Basilicata  on  which  a  ferry  is  kept  in  Rum- 
mer. Between  the  Agri  and  the  Sinno,  which  is  the  next 
river  to  the  south,  lies  Policoro,  a  large  house  and  &rm, 
once  belonging  to  the  Jesuits^  and  now  to  the  Prince  of 
deraoe.  The  estate  occupies  the  whole  space  between  the 
two  rivers,  about  four  miles  in  length,  and  from  the  sea  to  the 
hills  inland,  which  is  nearly  an  equtd  distance.  Above  the 
hills,  the  higher  mountains  of  interior  Basilicata  are  seen, 
with  the  towns  of  Tursi,  Pisticci,  and  Montalbano^  built 
upon  them.  Montalbano  is  ten  miles  from  Policoro,  and 
has  about  600O  inhabitants.  The  estate  of  Policoro  is  well 
cultivated,  and  produces  every  variety  of  corn,  vegetables, 
and  fruit,  besides  pasture  for  large  herds  of  cattle*  The 
principal  revenue,  however,  arises  from  the  oil  and  liquorioe, 
a  manufactory  being  established  on  the  estate  for  tt^^  pro- 
paration  of  the  latter  drug.  The  country  abounds  with  game 
of  every  sort,  from  the  rabbit  to  the  deer  and  wild  boar.  In 
the  winter  months,  about  1000  persons  are  emplovedon  the 
estate,  but  only  150  are  permanently  on  the  establishment. 
Heraclea  stood  heroabouts,but  the  precise  spot  is  not  known. 
A  few  stones,  fragments  of  statues,  medals,  and  also  earthen 
vases,  have  been  found  about  a  mile  from  Policoro. 

The  port  of  Siris  was  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sinno» 
where  there  is  now  an  open  road  frequented  by  vessels,  which 
take  in  cargoes  of  corn,  liquorice,  and  other  produce  of  the 
country.  £i  1 753,  two  bronze  tables,  with  inscriptions,  were 
found  about  eight  miles  above  Policoro,  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Agri,  near. the  town  of  Pisticci,  which  are 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Heraclean  tables.  They  are  now 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Studj  at  Naples.  South  of  the 
Sinno,  the  mountains  close  upon  the  sea-coast.  Four  miles 
south  of  the  Sinno  is  Rocca  Impehale,  the  last  town  of  Basi- 
licata, built  on  a  conical  hill,  which  it  crowns  to  the  very 
summit,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Calabrian  towns.  Six  miles 
beyond  is  Roseto,  the  first  town  or  village  of  Calabria  Citra. 
The  whole  coast  of  Basilicata,  from  the  Bradano  to  Rocca 
Imperiale,  is  about  24  miles. 

The  interior  of  Basilicata  is  mountainous  and  wild.  A 
road  branches  opt  of  the  high  road  from  Naples  to  Calabria 
at  Auletta,  and  crossing  the  Apcnnine  ridge  leads  to  Po- 
tenza,  which  is  the  capital  of  Basilicata.  It  is  a  town  of 
about  10,000  inhabitants,  a  bishop's  see,  the  residence  of  the 
intendente,  or  governor,  of  the  province,  and  the  seat  of  the 
civil  and  criminal  courts  of  justice.  It  contains  also  the 
royal  college  of  the  province.  Many  Roman  inscriptions 
have  been  found  at  Potenza.  (Gatta,  Lucania.)  A  roaul,  the 
only  one  that  crosses  Basilicata  from  east  to  west,  leads  from 
Potenza,  through  the  town  of  Tricarico,  to  Matera,  a  distance 
of  about  50  miles  through  a  mountainous  country.  Matera 
is  a  considerable  town,  near  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Bradano,  and 
about  20  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  It 
is  an  archbishop's  see,  and  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
governor  of  the  province.  The  other  towns  of  the  interior 
are  Oppido,  Acerenza,  and  Montepeloso,  which  are  near  the 
banks  of  the  Bradano,  and  south  of  the  lateral  ridge  of 
Apennines  above-mentioned,  which  runs  westward  towards 
the  Terra  d'Otranto.  A  part  of  Basilicata,  however,  stretches 
beyond  and  to  the  north  of  this  ridge,  extending  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ofanto,  and  into  the  great  plain  of  Puglia.  In 
this  division  are  the  towns  of  Rapolla,  Mclfi,  Atella,  La- 
veUo,  and  Venosa.    This  district  is  very  fertile  in  corn.    A 


road  leads  across  the  m^oiitains  from  -Potenza  through 
Avigliano  to  Melfi*  Melft  was  one  <of  tb&  flm  places  which 
the  Normans  became  possessed  of  in  Apulia^ 

In  the  soothem  part* of  interior  BasiMcala  fhera  aivno 
towna  of  any  importance:  some  villagea  thinly  scstteH 
about  the  valleys  were  formerly  baronial  fiefe,*'the  titles  of 
which  are  sUU*  borne  by  Neapolitan,  fanittiesf  skIi  tn 
Stighano,  Laureezana*  Salandm.  •  FnOiosviHah  Manieo 
Vetere,  &c. 

Basilicata  extends  nearly  60  milea  in  length^  from  N.  to8., 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  Ofanto,  near  Bielfi;  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Treccbina  on  the  QM  of  PoUeastro.  Its  bresdth 
from-E.  to  W.  varies  eonsideNibiy ;  in  its «rideit  part  it  is 
about  60  miles,  between  the  mo^sh  tit  the  BndlRio  and  the 
frontiwB  of  Principato  Cilrat  neai;  MarsiooNoito.  •  Swinbunn 
states  the  surface  of  the  province  to  be  l>606»000^ea|iDlitau 
moggi^^  a  measure  about  one-eighth  lees  than  the  English 
acre.  Ho  states  the  population  as  being  then  325,000,  and 
it  is  not  likely  to  have  inoreased  nmoh  since -bis  time,  as 
Basilicata  is  one  of  the  provinces  of -the  kingdom  in  which 
the  least  progress  in  a|;Tioulture,  industry »  or  oommace  has 
been  nmde.  Serritton,  in  his  Saggio  SiatiMtieedeUliaka, 
statea  the  populatioa  at  462^900 ;  but  aaottaeri  and  a  mora 
accurate  statistical  writer^  Afan  di  Rivera,  ^a.  Neapolitan 
colonel  of  engineers,  -  atatesi  that  by  drawing  a  hne  fron 
Montepeloso  near  Mateia  in  the  north»  and  carrying  it 
through  the  centre  of  the  province  southwafd  to'FraBcaviUa, 
on  the  bordera  of  Calabria,  the  whole  ponulatton  found  to 
the  east  of  this  tine  and  between  it  and  tae  aea,  includinv 
the  valleys  of  the  Bradano,  Basiento,  Agri*  and  Sinno,  u 
about  1 1 7,004^  inhabitants*  divided  amaiigt33  ooaaunet,  and 
spread  ever  a  surface  of  1200  square  milest  This  extent 
includes  more  than  one-dhird  of  the  province,  and  the  most 
fertile  part  of  it.  The  districtfrof  Mel&,  Lavell^  and  Ve- 
noea,  near  the  banks >of  the  Ofantoi  lie  oalculates  to  ooiitaift 
about  70,000  kihabitants*  Tl»e  small. 4iataet  west  .of  the 
Apennines,  which  taordeie  on  the.  Gulf  of  Puhcastro,  wiib 
the  towns  of  Maratea,  Lauria  (4000 inhabitants),  and  Lago- 
negro»  contains,  perhaps,  -aO^OOO  move.  There  semaia^  ibe 
midland  mountainous  d^vi^ion.  eC  the  loeiistryi  which,  viih 
the  exception  of  the  district  of  Botenia,«tiie4loiftn  of  Trica- 
rico,  tlie  district  of  Mure,  and  e&#  or>  twe  ether  pl&ce«»  is 
nearly  uninhabited,  wUliaiit  any  roadi^  and  ooveied  with 
forests.  From  all  thia  it  appeamproh^le  that  tba  vhoie 
population  of  the  -provinoe  ooea  not  exoeed  800.000,  if  it 
reaches  that  number. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  .Basilicata  ia  not  well  ascer- 
tained, though  it  is  believed  to  have  been  gWea  to  this  pr»- 
vince  by  Basilius  II„  emperor  ef  Constantinople,  who  i:ecoa- 
quered  it  from  the  Saracens  and  Uie  Longobards  at  lU 
bcirinningof  the  eleventh  century,  (Gatta,  Aftfmoru  Itiorichi 
della  Lucania ;  Swinburne's  Two  Siciliet ;  Keppel  Craveo's 
Tour  through  the  Southern  Provinces  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples ;  Afan  di  Rivera,  Comiderazioni  sul  Regno  deUe 
due  SidUe,} 

BA'SILISK  (BasiHscus  Daudin),  in  zoology,  a  genus  of 
Saurian  reptiles,  belonging  to  the  Iguanian  family.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  basil^k  of  modem  erpetologyjs  &  very 
different  animal  from  the  basilisk  03a<j«XiaiBP£)  or  il)yal  ser- 
pent of  antiquity,  &e  T^epha  or  Tsiphoni  of  The  Hebrews, 
which  .is  translated  cockatrice  in  our  English  ?er&loa<tf'the 
sacred  Scriptures,  and  which  was  formerly  the  sultject  of  so 
many  fabulous  narrations.  .  The  principal  circumstances 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  fabulous  basilisk,  and  of 
the  different  occasions  upon  which  it  has  b^n  mentioned  or 
alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures,  will  be  noticed  udder  the  bead 
of  CocKATKicx,  to  which  they  more  properly  belong  tban 
to  the  present  article.  For  the  present  we  shall  confine  our 
attention  solely  to  the  basilisks  of  modem  zoologists,  and  of 
which,  being  an  American  genua  (at  least  its  most  authen- 
tic species),  the  antients  could  have  had  no  knowledge. 

The  basilisks  are  distinguished  from  other  genera  of  the 
Iguanian  reptiles  by  tlie  absence  of  the  lax  and  diktabje 
skin  under  the  throat,  by  the  want  of  thigh  pores,  and  still 
more  particularly  by  tiie  elevated  crest  or  fin  which,  like  the 
dorsals  of  some  fishes,  runs  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
back  and  tail,  and  is  supported  by  the  spinous  processes  of 
the  dorsal  and  caudal  vertebres.  These  processes  are  largely 
developed  in  most  of  the  family,  and  in  the  guanaf  ^^'^^ 
particularly  prqject  far  beyond  the  skin  of  the  back,  like  the 
dorsal  spines  of  acanthopterygious  fishes,  and  Ibnn  an  uuin- 
terrupted  range  from  the  occiput  to  the  origin  of  ibe  tail; 
but  they  ^re  not  connected  by  a  membmne  9iJ»  tb«  ^^* 
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liiks,  and  eonseqMnlly  are  not  of  the  tamo  importance  as  a 
foulo'^cal  chEuacter  in  inlluenciiii;  the  aquatic  babiu  of  the 
animala.  In  othsr  respects  Ihe  baaili* ki  are  of  a  tlijck  and 
eloDKalvd  form,  and  have  the  whole  outer  lurfnce  of  tiia 
bnly,  na  well  as  ihe  bead,  Deck,  tail,  and  extremiliea,  ccnered 
with  Email  acalet,  of  a  rhoinhoidal  fomi,  anil,  ftenerally 
speaking.  aliKhtl;  oarinated.  The  bead  is  short  and  thick, 
particularly  toiraids  the  occipiit,  the  nose  blunt,  and  the 
tnnaue  larxe,  thick,  flat,  rounded  at  the  point,  not  exten- 
sihla,  and  attttehed  bekiw  to  the  nnder-jaw  throughout  Ihe 
Kreater  part  of  its  length ;  the  tail  is  lonjc,  very  much  com- 
pressed on  the  aidea,  and  annnounted,  at  least  on  Ihe  half 
next  the  origin,  with  a  high  Tertical  fin,  covered  with  small 
scnle*  like  those  of  the  body,  uxt  capable  of  beinj;  erected 
or  ilapresaod  at  the  will  of  the  animal.  The  legs  are  long, 
and  the  fiiet  provided  with  five  toes  each,  which  are  lonR. 
separate,  and  furnished  with  imall  dawi.  To  the  occiput  is 
attached  &  membranous  bag,  whteb  the  baiiliak  hns  the 
power  of  diatending  with  air,  or  emptying,  ai  its  occasions 
require,  and  which  appear*  to  supply  in  this  genus  the  ab- 
sence of  the  dilatable  skin  on  the  throat,  with  which  nature 
has  famished  the  guanas,  either  as  a  reservoir  to  oonlain  a 
quantity  of  t>esb  air  to  supply  their  necessities  while  diving, 
or  by  enlarging  their  magnitude  without  adding  to  their 
weii^ht.  to  asaist  them  in  the  actions  of  awiminmg  and  in 
keeping  the  head  above  water,  or  perhaps  for  buth  these 
puriHxiea.  In  the  particular  case  of  the  basilisks,  their 
aquatic  habits  are  aliU  more  powcriblly  increased  bv  the 
vertiral  fin  of  tho  back,  which,  like  that  on  tho  tail,  is 
cnpablo  of  being  erected  or  depressed  at  the  will  of  the  ani- 
innl,  and  oonsequcnlly,  whilst  it  does  not  impede  its  motiona 
on  the  dry  land,  greatly  facilitates  its  nower  of  swimming 
and  moving  about  in  the  water.  In  atiort,  these  animals 
mny  be  said  to  carry  about  with  them  a  portable  swimming 
apparatus,  which  is  of  the  atmost  service  to  then  as  aquatic 
nnimals,  without  encumbering  them  atother  times :  a  beau- 
til'ul  provision  of  nature  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  palmatcd. 
or  nchbed  feet,  which,  a*  in  the  ra«e  nf  nil  other  palmatcd 
animnls,  would  have  reduood  Ihe  prt^^ression  of  the  basilisks 
on  land  to  a  slow  and  awkward  gait,  and  rendered  it  allo- 
irelher  impossible  for  them  to  ascend  trees  or  move  securely 
■mang  their  branches.  Yet  their  wlitde  organic  slruclure. 
tlie  length  of  their  limbs,  and  the  division  and  tiexibdity  of 
tlicir  toes,  all  announce  the  rapifhty  of  movement  and  arbo- 
real habits  of  these  animals,  in  which  are  uniteil,  by  the 
mmt  sim|ile  means,  functions  and  habits  tlia  most  di- 
rcrtly  opposed  to  one  another.  The  genus  Ophryetta  of 
authors  exhibita  much  of  the  same  structure,  though  prr- 
hnpv  not  quite  so  strongly  developed,  nor  is  it  easy  to  eon- 
reive  any  just  grounds  for  separating  these  animals  from 
Ihe  bnsilisks.     Two  species  only  are  usually  referred  to  this 


I,  Tho  Hooded  BatiHtk  (B.  mitratus,  Dandin)  mramres 
seven  or  eight  inches  from  the  nose  to  the  origin  of  The 
tnil,  which  is  ilself  nearly  twice  as  long  again,  being 
nineteen  or  twenty  inches  in  length.  This  animal  is  eatilv 
rei-ngnised  by  the  generic  characters  already  deseribeif, 
and  mora  especially  by  the  bag  or  hood  of  the  occiput. 
which  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  it,  sinre  it 
is  but  slightly  indicated  in  the  other  species ;  this  bag. 
when  distended  with  air,  is  about  the  siie  of  a  pullet's  egg. 
The  general  eolour  is  a  mixture  of  vinous  and  sandy  brown, 
slightly  marbled  on  the  back  and  sides  with  different  shades 
of  blue,  and  silwry-while  on  the  belly.  Transvemo  bands 
of  a  deep-brown  colour,  but  broken   and   irregular,  pau 
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doim  the  sides  I^m  the  dorsal  Rn  to  the  flanks;  tTO  small 
whitish  bands  pass  over  the  eyes  and  from  the  comers  of 
the  mouth,  and  are  prolonged  upon  the  sides  of  tho  neck, 
and  the  tail  is  so  remarkably  attenuated  towards  ihe  ex- 
tremity, as  to  show  the  arliculationa  of  the  vertebrto  beneath. 
Seba.  who  first  described  this  animal,  besides  idenlifyiag 
with  it  all  the  ridiculous  stories  which  had  been  cirrulated 
during  the  middle  ages  concerning  tho  fabulous  basdiak  or 
cockatrice,  has  encumbered  its  history  with  various  specu- 
lations of  his  own.  which,  if  not  equally  absurd,  are  lo  the 
full  as  inJuriouB  in  a  inologicat  point  of  view.  He  calls  it, 
for  instance,  a  flying  dragon,  and  pretends  that  ils  dorsal 
and  caudal  fins  support  it  through  the  air  in  the  act  of 
flying,  a  faculty  which  is  auite  as  foreign  to  tho  basilisk  as 
it  is  lo  a  trout  or  perch,  which  he  says  it  resembles  in  the 
form  of  ita  tins ;  it  is  odd  enough  that  this  similarity  of  fotm 
did  not  suggest  to  him  a  similarity  off^iu-tion  likewise, 
which  would  have  been  much  nearer  the  truth  than  the 
Blrango  hypothesis  he  has  adopted.  This  species  inhabits 
Guiana  and  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America  genernlly : 
ib  liabits  havo  been  sulllciently  noticed  in  speaking  of  tho 
general  character?  of  tho  genus. 

•2,  The  Created  Basilisk  (B.  Amboinentii,  Daudin),  a 
large  species,  upwards  of  three  feet  in  length,  is  of  a  green 
colour,  marked  with  white  lines  on  the  head  and  neck, 
brown  on  the  liaek  and  tail,  and  silverj-whito  on  the  belly, 
irregularly  dotted  with  numerous  white  iwints.  This  species, 
as  it*  ccientillc  name  imports,  is  an  inhabitant  of  Amboyna 
and  the  islands  of  thelndianArchipelagogcnerally.  It  keeps 
in  the  vicinity  of  rivers  and  fresh-water  ponds,  where  il  loi^ea 
to  bask  on  the  branches  of  the  trees  which  overhang  tho 
stream.  On  the  first  appearance  of  danger  it  drops  into 
the  water,  and  conceals  itself  benealh  some  rork  or  stone, 
whence  it  may  bo  taken  with  Ihe  naked  hand,  or  with  a 
noose,  for  it  is  a  stupid  and  timid  animal.  It  is  caii)>lit 
fiir  the  sake  of  ils  llesli.  which  is  while  and  as  tender  as 
chicken:  in  taste  it  is  said  to  resemble  venison.  The 
female  deposits  her  eggs  in  tho  sand,  ard  len(va  tlicm  to  be 
hatched  by  the  sun,  paying  no  altcniinn  afterwards  to  her 
young  progenv. 

BASILI'US  tBnsi'Xiifff),  the  Macedonian,  Emperor  of 
(.'onstantinople.  was  born  of  poor  parents  in  n  village  of 
Mncpdimia,  towards  the  beginning  of  tho  ninth  century. 
When  Iwenty-fivc  years  of  age  he  procireded  lo  Constanti- 
nople lo  seek  for  better  fnrtunc.  He  tliere  found  a  friend  in 
thci  superior  of  a  monastery  where  he  had  applje<l  for  shel- 
ter, who  introduced  liira  to  the  service  of  an  oHirer  of  ihe 
court  of  the  Rmperor  Michael  III.  Ha^ing  become  known 
to  that  sovereitin,  he  gained  his  favour,  and  became  his 
chamlierlaiu  in  861.  He  soon  after  took  a  wiTc,  who  was  a 
concubine  of  Michael.  The  patrician  Bsrdns,  a  rclalinn  of 
the  emperor,  became  jealous  of  Basilius.  and  the  Maccilonion 
adventurer,  fearing  his  machinations,  antlcipatcl  him  by 
accusing  him  of  conspiring  against  the  emperor.  Bardas 
having  exculpated  himself,  Michael  and  Basilius  swore  be- 
fore Ihe  patriarch  on  the  sacrament,  that  thev  would  not 
attempt  anrthing  aifBinst  him.  Soon  after,  wLile  the  two 
rivals  were  accompanying  Michael  on  an  expedition.  Basilius 
BSsassinateil  Banlos  in  the  emperor's  tent,  and  was  made 
by  Michael  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  a.d.  B66.  Michael 
rendering  himself  odious  by  his  cruelty  and  debauchery, 
Basilius  rvmnnstroted  with  him,  but  be  only  irritated  the 
emperor,  who  attemptefl  to  depose  his  colleague.  But 
Basilius  anticipated  the  emperor's  design  :  he  formed  a  plot 
with  some  other  officers  of  the  palace,  and  when  tbc  em- 
peror one  evening  retired  to  his  room  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation, they  murdered  him  in  his  bed,  ad.  6S7. 

Basilius  was  now  proclaimed  emperor;  and  his  conduct 
on  Ihe  throne  which  he  had  obtained  through  crime  was 
wise  and  equitable.  He  re-established  order  in  Ihe  empire, 
enforced  the  strict  administration  of  justice,  correctetl  ihc 
abuses  that  had  crept  into  every  branch  of  the  administra- 
tion under  the  profligate  reign  of  Michael,  and  began  the 
compilation  of  a  code  of  laws  which  was  completeil  by  his 
sun  and  successor  Leo,  but  has  retained  the  name  of  Ba- 
silica. Be  dismissed  the  intriguing  Photius,  who  had 
usurjred  the  palnarohate,  and  ro-cstab1isfae<t  the  patriarch 
Ignatius  in  the  exercise  of  his  Hinctions.  ■  He  assembled  a 
general  council  at  Constantinople  in  B69,  to  which  Pope 
Adrian  II.  sent  his  legates,  and  in  which  Photius  was  con- 
demned, and  n  temporary  reroncilialion  between  ihc  csitem 
and  the  western  churches  cITccted.  Basilius  carried  on  the 
war  in  Apulia  against  the  Saracens,  at  first  as  an  ally  of 
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the  Emperor  Ludovicus  II.,  but  he  afterwards  quarrelled 
with  him  and  withdrew  his  troops.  He  was  more  success- 
Ail  asainst  the  Saracens  in  Asia,  recovered  the  greater  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  carried  the  arms  of  the  empire  beyond  the 
Euphrates  in  872,  where  they  had  not  been  seen  for  a  lone 
time.  He  defeated  the  Paulicians,  a  sect  that  had  established 
itself  in  Pontus,  and  had  been  for  many  years  in  a  state  of 
revolt  against  the  empire.  Basilius  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
friendship  with  the  Russians  of  Kiew,  and  sent  them  an  arch* 
bishop,  who  converted  many  of  that  nation  to  Christianity, 
and  from  that  time  the  Russians  be^an  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  Greek  Church.  At  the  end  of  877,  Ignatius 
died ;  and  Photius  being  restored  by  Basilius  to  the  patri- 
archal  see,  fresh  dissensions  soon  after  broke  out  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Roman  Churches.  In  880  the  Greeks 
lost  Syracuse,  which  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  after  a  long 
siege.  Basilius  died  in  886  of  a  blow  which  he  received  from 
a  stag  while  hunting.  He  left  a  book  of  advice  (Ke^aXaca 
vrapaiviTuca)  addressed  to  his  son  Leo,  which  is  divided  into 
sixty-six  short  chapters,  containing  many  good  maxims  for 
his  conduct.  It  has  been  published  under  the  title  ofBasilii 
Imperatoris  Exhoriati^num  Capita  LXVI,  ad  Leonem 
/ilium  cognomento  philosophum,  Paris,  1584,  4to.,  by  F. 
Morel;  and  also  at  Gottingen,  l2mo.,  1674,  by  Just  Von 
Dransfeld.  Another  work  by  Basilius,  also  addressed  to 
Leo  (*Enpa  rrapaivtffic  ft'c  top  ahrov  vlbv  Akovra  Ba(nXea),  was 
lately  published  by  A.  Mai  in  vol.  ii.  of  his  Vatican  Coi- 
hcti07ts,p^.  679-681. 

BASILrUS  II.  was  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Romanus 
the  younger.  Upon  the  death  of  Romanus  in  963,  the  crown 
was  usurped  by  Phocas,  who,  six  years  after,  was  put  to 
death  by  John  Zimisces.  Zimisces  took  the  crown  for  him- 
self, but  acknowledged,  as  his  successors,  Basilius,  and  his 
younger  brother  Constantine,  who  were  then  minors.  When 
Zimisces  died  in  975,  the  two  brothers  were  proclaimed 
emperors  under  the  guardianship  of  the  eunuch  Basilius. 
The  empire  was  disturbed  for  several  years  by  the  revolts  of 
Bardas  Sclerus  in  Asia,  and  afterwainis  of  Bardas  Phocas, 
who  had  been  sent  from  Constantinople  against  Sclerus. 
Phocas,  however,  died  in  989  ,*  and  Sclerus  implored  the 
pardon  of  Basilius,  who  forgave  him.  The  whole  reign  of 
Basilius  was  one  continual  warfare  against  the  Saracens, 
the  Bulgarians,  the  Sclavonians,  the  Emperor  Otho  III., 
and  the  Longobard  Dukes  of  Benevento.  The  war  against 
the  Bulgarians  was  the  most  obstinate.  It  began  in 
981,  and  lasted  till  1014,  when  Basilius  defeated  Samuel, 
King  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  ravaged  the  country  round 
Philippopolis.  Beinff  embarrassed  in  his  march  by  15,000 
prisoners  whom  he  had  made,  Basilius  divided  them  into 
companies  of  100  each,  and  then  caused  their  eyes  to  be  pulled 
out,  excepting  only  one  man  in  each  company,  who  was  to 
show  his  companions  the  way.  In  this  manner  they  returned 
to  King  Samuel,  who  was  so  horrified  at  the  sight  that  he 
fell  into  a  swoon,  and  died  two  days  after.  The  history  of 
the  Greek  Empire  is  almost  all  through  a  history  of  horrors. 
In  1019  Basilius  had  subdued  the  whole  country  of  the 
Bulgarians  as  far  as  the  Danube.  In  1022  he  went  to  make 
war  against  the  King  of  Iberia,  the  modern  Georgia,  and 
defeated  him.  Wlodimir,  Grand  Duke  of  the  Russians, 
married  Basilius*8  sister»  after  having  received  baptism  in 
088t  and  aboUshed  paganism  throughout  his  dominions. 
Basihus  died  in  1025,  after  a  reign  of  fifty  years.  His 
brother  Constantine,  who  was  nominally  his  colleague,  but 
had  no  power  during  his  brother's  lifb,  succeeded  him  as 
sole  emperor  after  his  death.  Basilius  was  a  great  and  suo- 
cessAil  warrior,  but  inhuman,  rapacious,  and .  tyrannical. 
He  loaded  his  subjects  with  taxes,  and  left  his  coffers  fill«^ 
with  gold. 

BASIN  {bamn,  French ;  fluas-^ebiet,  meer-gebiei^  see^ 
gebiett  German ;  bacino^  Italian),  is  a  term  recently  intro- 
duced into  geographical  description.  It  may  be  applied  to 
any  collection  of  water,  as  seaa,  lakes,  and  rivers ;  and  com- 

Srehends,  in  every  case,  all  the  countries  which  are  drained 
y  the  waters  which  run  into  such  sea,  lake,  or  river. 
It  is  instructive  and  useful  to  trace  the  boundaries  of  the 
basin  of  a  sea.  If  they  run  far  inland,  and  comprehend  a 
great  extent  of  country,  the  basin  commonly  contains  large 
and  fertile  plains,  maintains  a  numerous  population,  and 
has  in  some  period  of  history  made  considerable  progress  in 
civilization.  The  Bay  of  Bengal  may  serve  as  an  instance. 
The  boundary  of  its  basin  runs  from  Cape  Comorin  along 
the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  within  the  Ganges  up  to 
SO**  N.  lat.,  to  the  north  of  which  it  suddeiUy  turns  to  the 


east,  and  advancing  ftrom  74^  E.  long,  to  82^,  encirelei  tbe 
countries  drained  by  the  rivers  Tapty  and  Nerbudda;  but 
at  the  source  of  the  latter  river  it  again  turns  to  the  west, 
and  running  along  ita  northern  banks  returns  to  the  Uih 
meridian  under  the  parallel  of  24^^.  Afterwards  it  folio  At 
the  range  of  the  Aravulli  Mountains,  and  joins  the  Hima- 
laya by  the  elevated  plain  which  extends  between  the  Sut- 
ledge  and  Jumnat  where  these  rivers  issue  from  the  Hinii- 
laya  range.  The  Himalaya  forms  the  boundary  to  its 
farthest  extremity  at  the  source  of  the  Brahmapootra,  in- 
cluding the  northern  region  traversed  by  the  Tsampoo: 
and  the  boundary  advances  still  farther  to  the  east  into  the 
unknown  region  where  the  rivers  Irawaddy  and  Salueo  rise. 
Along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  latter  river  it  runs  south  to 
its  mouth,  and  then  along  the  high  lands  of  the  penimula 
of  Malacca,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  which  it  termi- 
nates opposite  the  island  of  Singapore.  Thus  the  basin  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  comprehends  countries  not  much  le» 
than  half  of  Europe  in  extent.  Accordingly  we  find,  not  only 
that  it  is,  and  ever  has  been,  much  frequented  by  vessel^ 
but  also  that  at  a  very  early  period  oiviltzation  made  con- 
siderable progress,  and  that  at  all  times  the  arts  of  peace 
have  been  greatly  cultivated  within  the  limits  of  this  basin. 
No  other  similar  portion  of  the  ocean  baa  so  large  a  basin 
as  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  except  the  Whang-Hai,  or  Yellow 
Sea,  between  the  peninsula  of  Corea  and  Northeni  China, 
which,  though  considerably  narrower,  and  not  exceeding 
one-fourth  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  is  the  receptacle  of  two  of 
the  greatest  rivers  of  the  globe,  the  Hoang-ho  and  Yan•ts^ 
kiang,  the  basins  of  which  rivers  are  at  least  equal  to  the 
whole  basin  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  civiliaation  of  these 
countries  goes  back  to  a  very  early  epoch ;  and  it  is  a  veil- 
known  fact  that  no  country  is  so  thickly  peopled  as  the 
northern  part  of  China,  nor  is  probably  any  portion  of  the 
ocean  traversed  by  so  great  a  number  of  trading  vesaeU  as 
the  Whang-Hai. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  basin  of  a  sea  is  of  small  extent, 
the  surrounding  country  is  poor,  its  inhabitants  backwanl 
in  eivilization,  and  its  ports  only  eocasionally  resorted  to  hj 
vessels.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  Arabian  Gulf,  vho«e 
basin  commonly  coinoidea  with  its  shores,  and  in  no  place 
probably  extends  more  than  twenty  milea  inland.  It  wai 
only  navigated  to  any  extent  when  the  trade  between  Eu- 
rope and  India  was  carried  on  through  Egypt,  and  is  rarely 
used  by  trading  vessels  since  the  discovery  of  the  route 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  basins  of  lakes  ofibr  Ukewiie  several  varieties.  Those 
which  are  commonly  called  mountain-lakes,  but  with  more 
propriety  vallev-lakes,  have  in  general  a  very  narrow  basin, 
being  enclosed  on  all  sides  b^  mountaina.  Many  of  tbein 
receive  a  river  at  one  extremity,  in  which  case  tlieu-  basin 
runs  up  such  river  to  its  source,  and  thus  it  happens  that 
mountain- lakes  have  a  very  long  and  narrow  basin,  stretch- 
ing upwards  from  one  extremity  of  it.  This  is  the  case 
with  many  of  the  Scotch  lakes  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
which  receives  the  Rhone.  The  lakes  of  pl^ns  have,  in 
general,  a  much  larger  basin,  as  they  receive  the  drainage 
of  a  more  extensive  country,  as  the  lakes  of  North  America 
and  those  of  Russia.  But  the  lakes  which  occur  in  the  ste- 
rile  plains  called  steppes,  and  on  that  account  are  called 
lakes  of  steppes,  have  iVequently  very  large  basins,  eren 
more  extensive  than  those  of  many  portions  of  the  ocean. 
Thus  the  basin  of  the  Caspian  is  probably  almost  as  lar^ 
as  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  basin  of  the  Lake 
of  Aral  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia.  [Seo 
Lakb.] 

The  term  basin  it  still  more  frequently  applied  to  the 
drainage  of  the  rivers,  especially  since  the  ph3rsical  descrip- 
tion of  a  country  has  begun  to  be  considered  as  the  true 
basis  of  its  geographical  description.  Muoh  may  be  said  in 
favour  of  this  innovation.  The  character  of  a  eounkry,  its 
climate,  soil,  and  productions,  frequently  change  from  the 
basin  of  one  river  to  that  of  another;  and  when  in  the  ba^in 
of  one  river  such  changes  are  observed  to  occur,  the  for* 
mation  of  the  basin  commonly  presents  some  point  or  plao9 
where  the  change  begins  to  be  sensible,  ana  may  ooose* 
quently  be  indicated  with  some  degree  of  certainty. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  extent  and  form  oi 
a  river-basin.  It  is  commonly  widest  in  the  middle  part  of 
its  course,  where  it  receives  the  most  and  the  largest  tribu 
taries.  At  both  extremities  towards  the  source,  and  towanii 
the  mouth,  the  basin  grows  narrower.  This  is  the  case  vith 
the  Rhine,  the  Seine,  Loire,  Trent,  and  maajf  othtr  riven. 
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But  this  nik  is  tubjecl  lo  ezooptions.  The  basin  of  the 
Nile  is  veiy  wide  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  oompre* 
handing  probably  upwards  of  1 5^ of  bng.,  but  in  the  middle 
of  its  course  it  is  so  narrow  that  in  most  places  it  only  ex- 
tends to  the  same  number  of  miles,  and  freiquently  still  less. 
The  Danube*  on  the  other  hand,  whose  basin  grows  larger 
the  farther  it  advances  in  its  course.  pre8er\'es  nearly  the 
same  width  at  its  mouth  which  it  attains  higher  up  in  its 
course. 

The  boundaries  of  river-basins  deserve  peculiar  attention. 
The  upper  parts  of  the  oourw  of  large  rivers  generally  lie 
in  very  mountainous  countries,  and  here  a  communication 
between  the  different  river-basins  can  only  be  effected  by 
roads,  as  is  the  case  with,  the  rivers  which  descend  from 
the  southern  and  northern  declivities  of  the  Alps.  Some- 
times the  whole  boundai^,  or  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  a 
river-basin  is  formed  in  this  way,  and  consequently  presents 
^reat  obstacles  to  inland  communication.  Of  tliis  descrip- 
tion are  the  river-basins  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  But  the 
middle  and  the  lower  part  of  their  course  often  lie  through 
a  plain  or  country  of  undulating  surface,  and  in  such  a 
rcu;ion  a  water  communication  may  be  effected  by  canals. 
The  most  extensive  system  of  water  dommunioation  on  the 
^lol^o  is  in  China,  in  the  plain  which  extends  between 
the  lower  courses  of  the  Hoang-Ho  and  Yan-tse-kiang. 
When  two  rivers  run  through  the  same  plain,  nature  has 
sometimes  effected  a  water  communication  between  such 
river  systems  by  sending  a  detached  branch  from  one  to 
the  other.  Such  a  communication  is  said  to  exist  between 
the  Menam  or  river  of  Siam,  and  the  Maek-haun  or  river 
of  Camboja ;  and  in  Europe,  in  Northern  Sweden,  between 
tbeCalixElf  and  the  Skaleftea-£lf.  In  these  instances, 
however,  the  rivers  run  through  the  plain  in  the  same 
direction;  but  the  Cassiquiare  in  South  America  is  a  natural 
canal  which  unites  two  rivers,  the  Orinoco  and  the  Rio 
Negro,  which  indeed  run  in  the  same  plain,  but  not  in  the 
same  direction.  The  boundaries  of  the  basins  of  some 
nvers  are  entirely,  or  nearly  so,  formed  by  extensive  plains, 
no  mountain  range  intervening  between  them ;  the  coun- 
tries in  which  this  takes  place,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
river-basins  in  Russia,  offer  peculiar  facilities  for  establishing 
an  extensive  communication  by  canals. 

The  internal  structure  of  the  basin  also  requires  examina- 
tion. Most  rivers  traverse  a  country  which  rises  slowly  to- 
wards their  sources,  and  the  ascent  is  only  rapid  in  the 
upper  part  of  their  course ;  but  some  rivers*  after  issuing 
from  the  mountains  which  give  them  origin,  traverse,  in 
their  course  to  the  sea,  plains  of  different  elevation.  Thus 
t)ie  Danube  traverses  three  extensive  plains,  that  of  Bavaria, 
of  Hungary,  and  of  Bulgaria.  The  first,  in  its  highest  part, 
rises  above  lOOU  feet,  the  second  about  300,  and  the  third 
prohably  only  1 00  feet  or  less,  above  the  sea  level.  These 
plains  are  divided  from  one  another  bv  extensive  moun- 
tain ranges,  which  intersect  the  basin  of  the  river,  termi- 
nating on  its  banks,  narrowing  its  course,  and  rendering 
the  navigation  difficult  and  dangerous.  Plains  of  such 
different  elevation  above  the  level  m  the  sea,  must,  of  course, 
differ  materially  in  productions,  soil,  and  climate.    [See 
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Whenever  a  river,  with  its  tributaries,  traverses  an  exten- 
sive basin ,  the  surface  of  this  basin  in  general  presents  a  great 
variety  of  geological  formations.  As  the  upper  branches,  in 
such  a  case,  take  their  origin  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea, 
they  commonly  lie  in  primitive  rocks,  but  the  river  gradually 
descends  to  rocks  of  more  recent  formation,  until,  on  its  ap- 
proach to  the  shores  of  the  sea,  it  comes  to  an  alluvial  soil, 
which  is  partly  its  own  produce  and  partly  that  of  the  sea 
into  which  it  empties  itself.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  Rhine. 
Tiie  basin  of  many  little  rivers,  if  a  few  small  tracts  of  allu- 
vial soil  are  excepted,  presents  only  one  formation,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  of  those  which  traverse  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  bed  of  a 
river  constitutes  the  boundary  between  two  different  forma- 
tions, as  the  Conway  in  Wales,  which  divides  the  primitive 
rocks  of  the  Snowdon  range  from  the  Hiraethog  Hills, 
which  are  of  secondary  formation.  The  bed  of  a  river  is,  for 
the  most  part,  the  best  index  to  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
iMMin  which  it  traverses,  by  laying  open  to  observation  the 
different  strata  of  which  the  adjacent  mountains,  hills,  and 
plains  are  composed. 

BASINGSTOKE,  a  market-town  and  parish,  in  the  hun- 
dred of  the  same  name,  in  Hampshire,  45  miles  W.S.W. 
of  LondoDi  and  30  N.B.  of  Southampton.    It  is  situated  in 


a  pleasant  part  of  the  county,  and  being  at  the  junction 
of  five  roads,  one  of  which  is  the  great  western  road  from 
London,  it  has  an  appearance  of  much  activity  and  com  • 
mands  considerable  trade.  Although  the  adjacent  country 
is  surrounded  with  woods,  it  is  rich  in  pasture,  and  many 
fine  houbes  are  dispersed  through  it.  A  brook  runs  by  the 
town,  which  was  formerly  mentioned  as  abounding  in  trout: 
this  brook  (called  in  the  Ordnance  Map,  No.  12,  the  Town 
Brook)  rises  about  one  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Basingiituke, 
and  is  the  main  branch  of  the  Loddon,  an  attiuent  of  ihc 
Thames.  Basingstoke  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book 
under  the  name  oi  Basingioches,  and  is  described  as  having 
always  been  a  royal  manor  which  had  never  paid  tax  or  been 
distributed  into  hides,  and  which  had,  at  the  time  of  the 
Survey,  a  market  worth  thirty  shillings.  The  Suxon  addi- 
tion of  Stoke,  or  hamlet,  would  imply  that,  previous  to  the 
Conquest,  it  was  of  inferior  importance  to  Basing,  now  called 
Old  Basing,  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  which  is  historically 
remarkable  for  the  long  and  spirited  stand  which  was  made 
in  the  castle  called  Basing  House,  by  the  Marquess  of  Win- 
chester, its  owner,  against  the  Parliamentary  forces,  until 
Cromwell  took  it  by  storm  and  burnt  it  to  the  ground 
in  1645. 

At  a  short  distance  west  from  Basingstoke  is  an  an  tier,  t 
encampment:  the  embankment  is  about  1100  yards  in  cir- 
cumference, but  no  traces  of  a  ditch  are  visible :  it  has  two 
entrances,  respectively  east  and  west ;  its  funn  is  that  of  on 
irregular  oval,  approaching  to  an  oblong  square. 

An  hospital  for  the  maintenance  of  a^ed  and  impotent 
priests  was  founded  at  Basingstoke  by  Henry  III.  at  the 
instance  of  Walter  de  Merton,  bishop  of  Rochester  and  Lord 
Chancellor  in  that  reign,  and  it  became  eventually  appro- 
priated to  the  reception  of  superannuated  fellows  and 
scholars  from  the  prelate's  other  foundation,— Merton  Col- 
lege, at  Oxford.  It  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  brook,  a 
little  below  the  town  bridge,  and  some  remains  of  it  miglit 
be  traced  not  very  long  ago.  On  an  eminence  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  B^isingstoke  are  the  remains  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  Chapel,  described  by  Camden  as  having  been 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Sir  William  (after •> 
wards  Lord)  Sandys  for  the  use  of  a  fraternity  of  the  same 
name.  Mr.  Carter,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  chapel  is  not  of  later  date  than  the  reigti  of 
Edward  IV.,  although  carvings  appear  to  have  lieen  added 
and  alterations  made  in  that  of  Henry  VIII.  The  frater- 
nity was  dissolved  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  its 
possessions  vested  in  the  crown ;  it  was  restored  by  Mary  I. 
and  the  possessions  granted  anew  '  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
priest  for  the  celebration  of  divine  service,  and  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  young  men  and  boys  of  the  town  of  Basing- 
stoke.' The  fraternity  became  extinct  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  estate  was 
seised  by  parliament,  and  the  building  dilapidated  and 
school  shut  up  during  the  civil  wars ;  Bi»hop  Morlcy,  how- 
ever, procurea  the  restoration  of  the  estate,  about  1670,  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes  to  which  it  is  still  applied.  The  parish 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  is  a  spacious  and  hand- 
some building,  consisting  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  side  aisles, 
with  a  low  square  tower.  The  south  side  of  the  church  is 
of  stone,  but  the  other  jides  are  constructed  with  alternate 
squares  of  brick  and  stone.  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  under  the  direction  of  Fox,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester. The  living,  which  is  of  considerable  value,  is  a 
discharged  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford ;  it  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  .30/.  6«.  5^ 

When  woollen  manufactures  began  to  be  first  established 
in  this  country,  Basingstoke  obtained  a  considerable  share 
in  the  business,  and  was  particularly  noted  for  its  druggets 
and  shalloons.  These  manufactures  have  long  ceased  ; 
and  at  present  malting  and  the  com  trade  form  the  prin* 
cipal  business,  which  nas  been  much  facilitated  by  a  canal 
(called  the  Basingstoke  Canal)  from  this  town  to  the 
river  Wey  in  Surrey,  which  communicates  with  the  Thames 
and  affords  a  water  passage  to  London.  The  market  ia 
on  Wednesday,  and  the  fairs  on  Easter  Tuesday,  Wed* 
nesday  in  Whitsun-week,  23rd  September,  and  loth  Octo* 
her;  all,  except  the  second,  are  chiefly  fairs  for  cattle. 
The  number  of  houses  in  the  town,  according  to  the  re- 
turns of  1831,  was  727;  and  the  population  consisted  of 
3581  persons,  of  whom  1863  were  females.  The  town  was 
incorporated  at  an  early  date,  and  is  at  present  governed 
by  a  mayor,  reoorder,  seven  aldermen,  an  equal  number  of 
capital  burgesses,  a  high  steward,  and  other  offloers.    Tbf 
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petty  MSftioosare  hoMen  here. .  Ba&ioffftiokapo«seMe&/a  free 
school  of  Bomo  repute  and  three  cSarity-schooUf  one  of 
which,  for  the  maintenance,  clothing*  and  education  of 
twelve  boys,  U  supported  by  the  Skinn^ni'  Company  of 
London*  John  de  JDai^ngstoke,  a  distinguished  scliolai;  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  Sir  James  Lancsuiter,  the  navigat(Hr« 
and  the  brothers  Joseph  and  Thomas  Warton,  were  boni-at 
Basingstoke. 

iGough" B  Camden's  Briiannia ;  Oenileman'a  Mugaxinef 
1787  and  1802 ;  Warners  ColUctions  for  ih$  History  of 
Hampshire ;  Bray  ley  and  BrittoQ*«  *  Hampshire,*  in  Beaw 
ties  of  England  and  Wales,) 

.  BASING.  JOHN,  or  DE  BASINGSTOKE,  vho  w-, 
ceiyed  his  name  from  the  place  ef  his  naUvity  in  Han^pshijce, 
was  an  extraordinaiy  person  for  hU  time.  Though  thedat^ 
of  his  birUi  does  not  appear  to  be  fixed,  wo  kj»|w  Uiat  he  was 
alive  in  the  year  1230,  and  studied  not  only  at  Oxford  and 
Paris,  after  the  custom  of  the  age,  but  also  at  Athens;  a 
fact  remarked  by  Leland  as  uncommon  in  the  history  of 
English  scholsrs  at  that  time,  who  seldom  proceaded  farther 
eastward  Cur  the  prosecution  of  their  studies,  end  hnprove^ 
ment  in  loarning«  than  Rome  or  Venice.  At  Athens  he 
studied  the  sciences  under  Con:»tantina,  daughter  of  the 
archbishop  of  Athens*  Leland  says,  at  his  return  he  brought 
with  hiui.  into  ^England  various  Greek  manuscripts,  which» 
togetUcr  with  his  proficiency  in  that  tongue,  oaused  Hugh 
Gi-osKeteste,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  great  jestorer  of  that  Ian* 
guayOf  to  pfomote  him  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester* 
It  was  upon.Basudgfi  -information,  as  Matthew  Pairis  tells 
us,  that  Grosseteste.  sent  to  Athens  for  a  Greek,  manuscrmt 
entitled  'The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,'  whicb» 
when  obtai^ed«  h(ft  transdated  intd  Latin.  The  translation 
w,as  piinted  among  the  '  Ortbodoxographa**  ibU  Basil,  l^^. 
Bale  and  Pits  inform  us  tliat  Basing  was  first  nprchdeacon  of 
London,  arid  then  of  Leioeiiter ;  but  the  former  preferment 
:s  inqiitioucd  upon  no  authority.  Pegge»  in  the  *,Life  of 
Roger  do  Weseham*  (from  Whartoa'a  *  Anislvi'^aci^')^ 
intilea^l  of  Loicestor,  repds  Chester.  JB^atthaw.  Paris  telK  us 
tl'at  John  de  Basing  introduced  into  England  a  knowledge 
uf  the  Greek  numeral  letters:  '  This  Minster  John,inor^ 
over,  brought  the  Greek  numeral  figures  into  England,  tO" 
o alitor  with  their  symbols,  and  the.  knowledge  oftheir  ixur 
)ioi  t,  and  explained  them  to  his  particular  friends.  By  which 
li^j^uies.  also,  letters  are  represented;  and,  whi)>t  j#  inesUr^- 
uiarkablcj  any  number  is  represented  by  a  single  figur<^ 
which  is  not  the  cose  in  the  Homan  nume^aU,  or  in  oi'di- 
nary  arithmetic*.  His  words  are^*  I)ic  iusukper  I^Jagister 
Juhaunes  figunas  Gr^ecorum  numci'dle^,  et  earum  nutitlam 
et  siguificutiones  in  Angliam  portavit,  et  familiaribus  suis 
decluravit.  Per  qus^s  figuras  etiani  .UterDe  r^mrsosentantur. 
De  quibus  figuris  hoc  maxime  admivajidu^.  quod  \uxv)»> 
figura  quilibet  numerus  reprcesentatur,  ^uod  npa  est  in 
latino  vol  in  Algorismo/  (Matt.  Pac  edit^  16H4,.p.  72h) 
Tlio  tigurcs,  howevor,  which  are  given  in.  fac-simile  in  the 
'  Variantes  Lectiones*  (sijguat.  I.  on  the  verso  of  the  leaf) 
hero  copied,  are  neither  like  Greek  lettej^s  nor,  the  Qcdini^cy 
Arabic  numerals^  Basing  met  with  the  invention  at  Athens, 
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but  Matthew  Paris,  who  knew  little  about  these  matters, 
was  mistaken  in  imagining  that  the  Greeks  used,  any 
such  system  of  notation.  The  only  MS.  of  Matthew 
Paris  in  which  these  numerals  are  found,  is  the  enlarged 
work  in  Bene'^  College  Library,  Cambridge^  They  do  not 
occur  m  either  of  the  two  Manuscripts  of  Matthew  Paris  in 
the  British  Museum.  Matthew  Paris,  in  the  *  Variantes 
Lectiones  *  already  referred  to,  observes  that  the  units,  or 
single  numbers,  are  .all  designated  by  lines  bearing  to  the 
left,  from  the  chief  upright  line.  Those '  representing  the 
numbers,  from  .ten  upwards,  have  the  a4junc(-line;i  hearing 
to  the  right.. 

Matthew  l^aris  records  the  deaUi  of  John  de  ^Basing 
under  the  year  12^2,  His  worics  were :  1*  Doctarum  Con- 
cionum  liber  unus.  2.  Particulse  Sententiarum  \H6r  dis- 
t^nctiones^  3.  Donatua  Grsocorum ;  a  tranftlatiop,  probably 
intended  to  serve  for  instruction  in  the  Greek  tongue,  as  the 


Hudimentf/of  Donatus^  4vi  fortfie^  li^% /fsj^^^^ 
Evangeliorun^:  this  is  probaply  th^  s^me  ^ork  wl^jcnlieland 
calls  Tractatus  de  Ordine  Ilyangeliqrun^^piW  annum.  He  i« 
said  to  have,  written  othef  vo^k^  the  title*  of  whic^  are  un- 
known. ;-.,         .      ,' 

CSee  Bale»  ScripL  Brytann.  cent.  iv.p.  ^024*01^  iBastl^S  59 ; 
Pits*  DeJllustr^  Ahgl  Script,  4to.  Par.  16J19.  ^,  32$;  Fa- 
bricii  BilfL  Med>  et  Itj/.  ^  tat  is,  4ta,  Patay.  1764.  torn.  Tv. 
p.  54 ;  Tanner*  ^ii4^  Bnt.  Bib.  p,430;  PeggeX^<»"'ofr<  o/ 
Boger  de  Weseham^  P^  46;  end  U/e  qiBishifp  GrosseUUe, 
4to.  Lond.  1793,  pp.  66,  67,  345.  3470  ' ' 

B  ASKEKVILO;.  JOHN,  a  celebrated  pruiter,  was  bom 
at  Wolveriey  in  Worcestershire,  in  th^ ^^9^^  706, .  Be  does 
not  appear  to  haye  been  brbiigbt  up  to  any, particular  busi- 
ness: in  Ji726  we  filn^  Um  Keeping  a  w^riting-school  nt 
Birmingham,) and  in  1745  he  en^^a^ediin  the  japanmng 
business  at  the  same  .place,  by  which  he.  aoquiredisonsidec- 
alde  wealth.  Hie  ts^te  ibr  literature,  and  die  arts  connected 
with  it»  led  him  to  direct  his  attention  ipwai^da  the  im- 
provement and  perfection  of  the  art  of  printrng*  .The  most 
obvious  impipvement  to  be  effected  was, in  the  snape  of  the 
let^)rB.  Mi^  paslon.  previous  to  BaskerTi\le's  .attempts  ut 
letter-founding,  had  «ut  a  variety  of  matrices  of  more  beau- 
tiful shapes  than  those  of  the  Dutch  type^  which,  up  to  Lis 
time,  had  been  imported  into  England,  Baskerville  carried 
the  art  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection ;  and  even  now  bU 
types  would,  in. many  respects,  be  considered  models.  1\'« 
are  told  that  he  spent  6Q0/.  befoiv  he  oould,  obtain  a  hxu^Xt 
letter  t(f  please  himself,  and'some  thousandslaefbre  he  made 
a  profit  by  the  pursuit  in  wnich  he  had  engaged  his  skill 
and  property,  oy  his  unceasing  efforts  the  art  of  priutiu^ 
was,  r^iised  to  a  degree  of  perfection  previous^  vpkng^u  in 
this  country^  and  so  ardently  djid  he  prosecute  his  favuuriie 
ol^'ect,  that»  according  to  a  letter  addressed  ^o  Horace  ^'al* 
pole,  dated  2Dd  Noveqaher^  1762,  he  maiiufactu^^  his  qwq 
inki  piycs^^  cheees^  ntould^  for  casting,  and^al^  Ae  apparaitus 
for  printing.  It  is  highly  probable  that  some  of  the  pro- 
cesses .9onnected  with  the  art  of  japanning,  v1uch  he  carried 
pn.  extensively  .at  tl^e  st^mp  t;im^,.  contrihutedn  ;iinder  soiiu 
modification,  to  the  exc^Ueqct^  a^d  beauty, of  hif  typogra- 
hhipi^.f  roi4u^^n».  Jt  is  stated  in  lp[an^ftfd;a  Typfgrapkiu, 
{oat . '  ha  had  9. .  constant  succession  of  hot  plates  of  cop}>cr 
j^eady,  ac  whichi.  Q3  soon  as  prbtcd,  the  dieeis  were  iu* 
serted  |  the  wet  yi»i  thu^  expelled^  the  ink  eet.  and  a  gWy 
surface  nut  on  aU  9lnmltaneously.*  Dibdin,  in  nis  Inlrodue" 
Hon  to  Ihe.Classics,  ha^  given  the  following  character  of  tbe 
>vorks  ot  the  Baskerville  Press :— *  The  typography  of  Bib- 
jkerville.is  eminently  beautiful ;  hi^  letters  m  genend  are 
of  a,  ^lender  and  delicate,  form,  calculated  for  an  octavo,  u- 
eveaa  quai'to«but  not  sufiiciently  bold  to  fill  the  space  uf  as 
imperial  folio,  fu  i:^  evident  from  a  view  of  lus  great  Bible. 
He  uiutcd,  in  a  sing«ilarly  happy  manner,  the  elegance  of 
Plautin  with  the  cicamc:>s  of  the  Elzevirs;  his  4to  aod 
1 2mo  Virgil,  and  small  Prayer-book*  or  12mo  Horace  of  1 762, 
seem  to  confirm  tbe  truth  of  this  remark.  He  seems  to  have 
been  extremely  curious  in  the  choice  of  his  paper  and  iuk; 
the  ibrmer  being  in  general  the  fruit  of  Putch  manufacture, 
and  the  latter  partaking  of  a  peculiarly  soft  lustre,  bordering 
u|X)n  purple.  In  his  Italic  letter,  whether  capital  or  bmall, 
he  stands  unrivalled  ;  such  elegance,  freedom,  and  perfect 
symmetry  being  in  vain  to  be  looked  for  among  the  speci- 
mens of  Aldus  and  Colinasus.*    (Vol.  ii.  p.  336.) 

Baskerville's  printing  establishment  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  profitable  to  him.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked, 
Uiat  his  works  now  possess  a  high  value,  and  particularly 
his  editions  of  some  of  the  classics  are  highly  esteemed  by 
bibliographers,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  on  the  continent. 
From  a  passage  in  his  letter  to  Wdpole.  it  would  appear  tliot 
in  1762  ne  was  desirous  of  withdrawing  from  the  business: 
'  This  business  of  printing,*  he  says,  *  which  I  am  heartily 
tired  of,  and  repent  I  ever  attempted.*  AHer  1765  little  or 
nothing  issued  frooi  his  press.  It  is  most  Ukely  that  liie 
typographical  improvement  whioh  he  was  |be  means  of 
ejlectiog  was  not  sufiiciently  appreciated  at  the  time,  and 
tliat  his  efforts-  were  not  very  Ubera)ly  eiKsom^geq.  Tno 
University  of  Cambridge,  it  is  true,  grapte^  him  pernisaioo 
to  print  the  Bible  in  folio,  and  two  e^Uons  of  |ne  Book  of 
Common  Prayer;  but  At  the  same  i^m  i]hwfi,TJ]iiY<rsity  ns- 
quired  to  be  made  a  sharer  in  nis  profits  by  a  payment  of 
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Mjr.'B^^etviUywfti  itemed  to th6 widow  of  Mr.  Eaves; 
h<*r  maidtin  iuirhd  ^Va^'Ruiitoii.  He  died  withoat  issue, 
Jtiii:  8,  1*^7^,  He  WHS  a  man  fertile  in  invention,  and  of  an 
active  mitid,  but  h6  lefl  to  others  the  task  of  executing  his 
desi)[pia.  By  the  constant  endeavours  which  he  made  to 
attain  ^SkCellenco  in  each  of  the  various  processes  connected 
with  the  aits  of  japanning  and  prinlfng,  tliey  were  hoth 
brought  to  a  mor^  perfect  state;  a  result  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  expected  from  the  exertions  of  a  single 
individual!  Mr.  Baskerville  was  rather  eccentric  in  his 
habits  and  opinions.  He  caused  each  pannel  of  his  carriage 
to  lie  painted  so  as  to  represfeilt  a  picture  of  his  trades ; 
and  in  nis  >i^ill  he  disstted  to  be  buried  in  his  garden  under 
a  structure  of  masonry  in  the  shape  of  a  cone.  His  will 
contains  an  avowal  of  sentitnents  contrary  to  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  The  mausoleum  9hovt  mentioned  was  de- 
stroyed during  the  Birmingham  riots  in  1791.  In  1820, 
some  labourers  who  were  dig^ng  for  sand  on  its  site  dis- 
covered the  leaden  coffin  which  contained  his  remains; 
and  in  May,  18^1,  it  was  opened  for  inspection.  The  body 
did  not  present  the  usual  appearances  of  decomposition ; 
the  singular  state  Of  preservation  in  which  it-was  found 
limy  probably  be  attributed  to  the  entire  exclasion  of  ex- 
ternal air.  The  shroud  was  perfect  and  very  white,  and  a 
brancti  of  laurbl  on  the  breast  of  the  corpse  was,  though 
faded,  entire.  Mr.  Knott  of  Birmingham  has  a  portrait  of 
Baskerville  in  his  possession,  from  which  an  engraving  has 
been  made  for  Hansard's  TypograpMa, 

(Hansard's  Ti/pographia ;  Dibain*s /n^ro^ticftoit  to  the 
Classics.) 

BASL£.    [See  Basel.] 

BASNAGE.  Few  fatuities  have  produced  so  many  indi- 
viduals of  literary"  distinction  add  moral  worth  as  the  family 
of  Basnagc.  Many  Of  its  members  wore  zealous  and  able 
supporters  of  Protestantism  in  France. 

1.  Nicholas  Basnaox  being  compelled  to  leave  France 
on  account  of  his  adherence  to  the  reformed  religion,  fled  to 
EnirTaud,  and  became  the  tninister  of  a  congregation  at 
Norwich.  He  afterwards  returned  to  France,  and  became 
pastor  Of  a  reformed  church  at  C^rentan. 

2.  BsNJAMiN  Basnagx,  the  son  of  Nicholas,  bom  in 
1580,  was,  during  fifty-one  years,  pastor  of  the  rhureh  which 
his  father  had  held  at  Carentan.  Benjamin  Basnage 
was  a  zealous  defonder  of  the  reformed  religion  in  France, 
lie  was  successively  a  provincial  deputy  of  the  Protestant 
churches  in  Normandy,  and  head  of  the  assembly  held  at 
Uochulle  in  1622 ;  and  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  reso- 
lutions which  were  formed  in  that  assembly  in  consequence 
of  the  declared  intention  of  the  king  to  march  a^inst  the 
Protestants  with  fifty  thousand  men.  He  also  signed  the 
project  of  defence  under  the  title  of  Modirateur  Ajoini, 
and  went  to  England  to  solicit  aid.  The  expectations  which 
tlic  French  Protestants  had  entertained  of  help  from  James 
I.  not  being  realized,  Basnage  proceeded  to  Scotland  to 
gain  the  interest  of  his  private  firiends  in  that  country.  On 
the  termination  of  active  hostilities  against  the  Protestants, 
B:isnagc  returned  to  France,  and  was  appointed  deputy  for 
Normandy  in  the  national  synod  which  was  held  at  Cha- 
ron ton  in  1 623.  The  provincial  synod  of  Normandy  having 
permitted  him  to  leave  his  church,  his  congregation  appealed 
to  the  national  synod  at  Charenton,  which  rejected  the  ap- 
peal, and  gave  Basnage  leave  to  accept  a  vocation  to  Rouen 
or  to  other  places ;  but  he  considered  liis  church  as  his  wife, 
from  which  he  ought  not  to  separate.  The  vigour  and  zeal 
with  which  he  maintained  the  interests  of  the  reformed 
religion  rendered  him  an  object  of  increasing  suspicion  to 
the  court.  The  king,  by  a  decree,  forbade  him  to  exercise 
the  ministerial  functions,  and  refused  hifai  permission  to 
appear  as  a  deputy,  and  to  take  a  part  in  the  svnod  held  at 
Clmrenton,  A.D.  1631.  This  synod  commenced  its  session 
by  remonstrances  against  this  decree,  which  were  so  forcibly 
expressed,  that  the  court  yielded,  and  Basnage  was  admitted 
to  the  svnod,  in  the  deliberations  of  which  assemblv  he 
exercisecf  great  influence.  He  was  elected  president  ot  the 
national  synod  held  at  Alen^on  in  1637.  The  infraction  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  controversy  between  the  re- 
formed clerg^  themselves  on  the  universality  of  grace  and 
the  divine  decrees,  vfere  the  leading  topics  discussed  in  this 
synod. 

Benjamin  Basnage  died  in  1652.  His  principal  work,  a 
Treatise  on  the  Church  (*  Traits  de  TEglise*),  was  printed 
at  Rochelle;i612.  He  left  Imperfect  a  work  against  the 
vorship  of  the  Virgin, 


3.  Antoink  Basivacik,  the  eldest  son  of  Benjamin,  was 
bom  in  1610.  After  the  revocation  cf  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
he  escaped  to  Holland  in  1685,  and  died  in  1691  at  Zut- 
phen,  in  which  place  he  had  held  a  pastoral  charge. 

4.  Samuel  Babn aos  de  Flottemanville,  son  of  Antoine, 
was  bom  at  Bayeux  in  1638.  He  preached  at  first  in  his 
native  place,  but  escaped  with  his  father  to  Holhind  in 
1685.    He  died  a  preacher  at  Zutphen  in  1 72  i. 

The  principal  works  of  Samuel  Basnage  were—'  L*His- 
toire  de  la  Religion  des  Eglises  Refomi^es,'  Rotterdam, 
1690, 2  vols,  folio,  republished  in  1699 ;  '  De  Rebus  Sacris 
et  Ecclesiasticis  exercitationes  Hi«toric^critic«B,  in  quibus 
Cardinalis  Baroufi  Annates  ah  an.  XXXV.  in  quo  Casau- 
bonus desiit  expenduntur/  Traject  1692.  1717,  4to. ;  'An- 
nales  Politioo-kcclesiastici  annorum  DCXLV.  a  Csosare 
Attgnsto  ad  Phocam  usque  in  quibus  res  imperii  eccle- 
siflBoue  observatu  digniores  subjiciuntur  oculis  erroresque 
eveUuntur  Baronio,*  Rotterdam,  ]706i  3  vols.  foUo.  ' 

5.  Hbnri  Basnaob  de  Franquenay,  the  youngest  son  of 
Benjamin  Basnage,  was  bom  on  the  16lh  of  October,  1615, 
at  St  Mbre  £gUse»  in  Lower  Normandy.  He  studied  for 
the  bar,  and  became  one  of  the  most  able  and  eloquent 
advocates  in  the  parliament  of  Rouen,  where  he  took  the 
oaths  in  1636.  His  learning  was  immense  and  his  integrity 
QttsuHied.  He  died  in  1695,  and  left  three  sons,  two  of 
whom  will  be  subsequently  noticed;  the  third,  who  was 
in  the  serviee  of  the  States  General,  died  in  1732.  His 
daughter,  Magflalen,  married,  in  1G82,  M.  Paul  Boldry, 
or  Baudri,  who  leaving  France  after  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  was  made  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history 
at  Utreoht. 

His  works  are,  Coutumes  du  Pays  et  Duch^  de  Nor- 
mandie,  avec  oommentaires,  2  vols,  fol,  1678,  1681,  1694  ; 
Traits  des  Hypothdques,  1687,  1724,  4to.  The  complete 
works  of  Basnage  were  published  in  2  vols,  fol.,  Rouen,  1 776. 

6.  Jaquss  Basnagb  de  Beauvai,  the  eldest  son  of  Henri, 
bom  at  Rouen,  8th  of  August,'  1653,  was  the  most  cele- 
brated member  of  his  family.  He  was  sent  when  very 
yeung  to  Saumur,  to  study  under  the  famons  Tannequin,  or 
Tannegui,  or  Tsnaquil  le  F^vre,  and  became  the  favourite 
pdpil  of  his  master.  Le  F^'re  endeavoured  to  disgust  him 
with  the  profession  of  the  ministry.  '  You  know  this  office,* 
he  said  to  him,  *only  by  its  bright  side,  and  are  ignorant 
how  it  has  declined  since  its  first  institution.  Believe  me, 
you  are  too  honest  a  man  to  become  an  ecclesiastic.  You 
are  too  candid  to  exercise  these  functions  as  they  are  at  pre- 
sent exercised,  and  your  frankness  would  render  the  greater 
part  of  your  colleagues  your  enemies.*  There  may  have 
oeen  some  tincture  of  personal  animosity  in  these  words  of 
Le  F^re,  since  he  was  unfriendly  to  the  clergy  of  Saumur, 
who  had  caused  bun  some  trouble.  The  advice  of  the 
master  did  not  overpower  the  resolution  of  the  pupil,  and 
Basnage  followed  his  previous  inclination  for  the  ministry. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  Geneva,  already  well 
read  in  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  acquainted 
with  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and  English  languages.  At 
Geneva  he  studied  theology  under  Mestrezut,  Turrctin, 
andTrbnchin;  and  at  Sedan  under  Jurieu  and  Beaulieu. 
On  hit  return  to  Rouen  he  was  recvived  into  the  ministry  in 
September,  1676,  at  the  age  of  twenty -three,  and  l)ecanie 
pastor  of  the  reformed  church  in  that  city.    He  married,  in 

1684,  Anne  du  Moulin,  daughter  of  Cvrus  du  MouUn,  and 
grand-daughter  of  Peter  du  Moulin. 

The  church  at  Rouen  being  closed  by  authority  in  June, 

1685,  Basnage  obtained  permission  from  the  king  to  retire 
to  Holland ;  and  accordingly  he  settled  at  Rottenlain,  in 
which  place  he  was  a  stipendiary  minister,  until,  in  1G9I, 
the  consistory,  influenced  by  Heinsius,  appointed  him  pastor 
of  a  church  at  the  Hague.  At  the  Hague  he  not  only 
exerted  himself  in  his  religions  duties  with  indefatigable 
seal,  hot  was  also  employed  in  state  affairs.  He  was  the  me- 
dium of  a  secret  negotiation  carried  on  by  Mar^chal  d'Uxelles, 
plenipotentiarv  of  the  French  kingat  the  congress  of  Uirerht, 
and  acquittea  himself  in  this  affair  with  so  much  ability, 
that  he  was  afterwards  employed  in  several  important  com  • 
missions.  The  Cardinal  de  Bouillon,  who  was  at  that  time 
in  Holland,  and  had  great  confidence  in  Basnage,  communi* 
cated  to  him  all  his  intercourse  with  the  States.  The  Abb^*, 
ailerwards  Cardinal,  Dubois  being  at  the  Hague  in  17 IG, 
to  negotiate  a  defensive  alliance  between  Fiiince,  Enjrlond, 
and  the  States  General,  received  orders  from  the  Dtike  of 
Orleans,  the  Regent,  to  apply  to  Basnage,  and  to  regulate 
hh  conduct  by  the  advice  he  should  rocoivc.    Dubois  acted 
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in  concert  with  Basnage,  and  the  alliance  waft  concluded  on 
the  Uth  of  January,  1717.  His  services  on  this  occasion 
procured  for  Baanage  the  restitution  of  all  hia  former  posses- 
.sions  in  France. 

Baanage  was  the  personal  friend  of  the  Grand  Pensionary 
Heinsius,  and  while  in  Rotterdam  had  a  weekly  meeting 
with  PsDts,  Bayle,  and  other  scholars.  He  carried  on  a  cor- 
respondence with  several  princea,  nohlemen,  and  ministers 
of  state,  and  with  many  soholara  in  Franoe,  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy.  He  was  scarcely  less  esteemed  hy  Ca- 
tholics than  hy  Protestants.  Voltaire  said  that  Basnage 
was  fitter  to  he  a  minister  of  state  than  of  a  parish.  His 
health,  which  till  the  year  1722  had  been  remarkably  good, 
then  began  to  decline.  He  died  on  the  22nd  of  September, 
1723,  in  his  seventy-first  year.  He  left  only  a  daughter, 
who  was  married  to  M.  de  la  Sarraz,  minister  of  war  to  the 
king  of  Poland.  The  Sieur  le  Wier,  speaking  of  Jacques 
Basnage,  says,  *  He  was  scrupulously  exact,  even  in  most 
trivial  particulars.  His  candour,  frankness,  and  integrity 
are  as  apparent  in  his  works  as  his  erudition.  Having  mixed 
much  with  society,  he  had  acquired  a  polish  of  manners 
which  scholars  rarely  possess.  He  was  affable,  obliging, 
popular,  and  courteous ;  he  delighted  in  serving  others,  and 
in  using  his  influence  in  behalf  of  the  unbefriended.* 

The  following  are  some  of  his  principal  works ;  a  com- 
plete list  would  be  very  long : — 

Examen  des  M^thodes  propos6es  par  Messieurs  de  rA»- 
sembl^e  du  Clerg^  de  France  en  1682,  Cologne,  1684, 12mo. 
This  work  was  the  foundation  of  his  subsequent  reputation. 
It  is  well  written,  but  he  never  affixed  his  name  to  it. 
There  are  some  observations  in  this  book  on  the  Critical 
History  of  the  Old  Testament  by  P^re  Simon,  which  occa- 
sioned a  very  sharp  reply. — R6ponBe  k  M.  I'EvSque  de 
Meaux,  sur  sa  Lettre  Pastorale,  Cologne,  1686,  12mo. 
This  work  is  against  the  Pastoral  Letter  of  Bossuet,  ad- 
dressed to  the  new  Catholics. — Divi  Chrysostomi  Epistola 
ad  CflBsarium  Monachum,  cut  adjuncts  sunt  tres  BpiatolieiB 
Dissertationes :  1.  De  Apollinaris  Hieresi;  2.  De  variis 
Aihanasio  suppositis  Operibus ;  3.  Adversus  Simonium, 
Rotterdam,  1687,  8vo.  This  work  was  rejmrinted  under  the 
general  title  of  Dissertationes  Historico-Theologiee»  Rot- 
terdam, 1694,  8vo.,  with  an  answer  to  Father  Hardouin, 
who  had  criticised  Basnage*s  History  of  Apollinaris.  In 
the  third  treatise,  Basnage  answers  Simon,  who  had  ill- 
used  him  in  the  preface  to  his  Critical  History  of  the  Old 
Testament. — La  Communion  Sainte,  ou  Traits  sur  la  n€* 
oesait^  et  les  moyens  de  communier  dignement,  Rotterdam, 
1688,  12 mo.  The  fifth  edition  is  very  much  enlarged,  and 
contains  a  third  and  fourth  book  on  the  conduct  of  com- 
municants before  and  after  communion,  printed  at  Rotterdam 
in  1697,  in  12mo.  Basnage  added  a  book  in  which  he  treats 
of  the  duties  of  those  who  do  not  communicate.  There  have 
been  several  editions  of  this  work,  which  has  been  so  much 
admired,  even  by  Roman  Catholics,  that  it  has  been  printed 
for  them  at  Rouen  and  Brussels.  M.  de  Flamare,  a  priest, 
who  had  been  a  Protestant,  has  inserted  it  in  his  work  en- 
titled *  Conformity  de  la  Cr^ance  de  TEglise  Catholique  aree 
laCr^ancede  I'Eglise  primitive,  &c.,  Rouen,  1701,  12mo., 
2  vols. — Histoire  de  la  Religion  des  Eglises  RSform^ea, 
&c.,  pour  servtr  de  r^nse  k  I'Histoire  des  Variations 
des  Eglises  Protestantes,  par  M.  de  Meaux,  Rotterdam, 
1690,  8vo.,  2  vols. :  again  in  1721,  2  vols.  8vo.,  and  in  1 725, 
2  vols.  4  to. ;  the  last  edition  very  much  enlarged.  This 
work  has  been  since  joined  to  the  History  of  the  Church. 
— Traits  de  la  Conscience,  dans  lequel  on  examine  sa 
nature,  ses  illusions,  ses  craintes,  scs  doutes,  ses  scrupules, 
sa  paix,  et  divers  cas  de  conscience,  avec  des  Reflexions  sur 
le  Commentaire  Pbilosophique,  Amsterdam,  1696,  2  vols. 
8vo.  Two  editions  of  this  work  have  been  printed  at  Lyons 
in  3  vols.  12mo.  It  contains  a  confutation  of  the  sophisms 
of  M.  Bayle  on  '  la  Conscience  errante.' — Histoire  de 
I'Eglise  depuis  J^sos  Christ  jusques  d  present,  Rotterdam, 
1699,  2  vols,  folio. — Dissertation  Historique  sur  T usage 
de  la  B^n^iction  Nuptiale,  ins^r^e  dans  I'Histoire  des  Ouv- 
rages  des  Savans  au  mois  de  Janvier,  1 703.  Basnage  here 
proves  that  consent  is  the  essence  of  marriage.  13.  Disser- 
tation sur  la  manidre  en  laquelle  le  canon  des  Saintes  Ecri- 
tures  s'est  form^,  pour  aervir  d' Apologie  k  ce  ou'  il  en  a  dit 
dans  THistoire  de  I'Eghse  contre  la  preface  a  un  livre  de 
M.  Richardson,  ins^rS  dans  T  Histoire  des  Ouvrages  des 
Savans  au  moia  de  Janvier,  1704. — Histoire  des  Juifs 
depuis  J^us  Christ  jusques  li  present,  pour  servir  de  Sup- 
plement ft  IHiatoire  de  Joaepb,  Rotterdam,  1706,  5  vols. 


12nno. ;  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  at  the  Hague  in  17U. 
IS  vols.  12roo. ;  translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Taylor, 
1708,  fol. — Histoire  des  Juifs,  r^lam^  et  r^tablie  par 
son  veritable  auteur  M.  Basnage,  contre  I'^dition  anonynie 
et  tTonqu^e  qui  sen  est  faite  a  Paris,  cbez  RouUand,  1710, 
avec  plusieurs  additions  pour  servir  de  sixieme  tome  a  cette 
Histoire,  Rotterdam,  1711, 12mo.  He  attacks  M.  du  Pin, 
who  had  printed  it  at  Paris,  after  having  changed  what  be 
thought  proper,  without  mentioning  the  author.— Dis- 
sertation sur  VAntiouit^  de  la  Monnoye  et  des  M^ailles 
des  Juifs,  et  sur  la  Pr^firence  des  Caractdres  Samaritaiiu 
aux  H^breux.— Prospectus  novo  editionia  Canisii,  Da- 
cherii,  &c.,  Rotterodami,  1709.  Basnage  undertook  this 
year  to  give  a  new  and  much  enlarged  edition  of  the  Lee- 
tiones  Antiques  Canisii.  The  publishers,  not  being  able  to 
continue  the  work,  resigned  what  they  had  already  printed 
to  the  Sieurs  Wetstein,  who  published  this  noble  coUectioD 
under  the  title  of  Thesaurus  Monumentorum  Ecclesiasti- 
corum  et  Historicorum,  seu  Henrici  Canisii  Lectiones  an- 
tiques, ad  Bseculorum  ordinem  digests),  vnriisque  opusculis 
auctSB,  AntverpiflB,  1725,  7  vols,  folio.  Besides  a  great 
number  of  fresh  pieces  by  which  this  edition  was  augmented, 
Basnage  has  enriched  it  with  prefaces  on  Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities  in  general. — Instructions  Pastorales  aux  R^ 
form^  de  France  sur  I'ObSissance  due  au  Souverain,  1720> 
12mo.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  the  kingdom,  fear- 
ing lest  the  new  converts  of  Dauphiny,  Poictou,  and  Lan- 
guedoc,  should  be  excited  to  insurrection  by  the  emissaries 
of  Cardinal  Alberoni,  begged  of  Basnagei  in  1719,  through 
the  Count  de  Morvillc,  then  ambassador  in  Holland,  to 
write  to  those  whose  fidelity  had  been  assailed,  and  to  urge 
them  by  his  exhortations  to  the  obedience  which  they  owed 
to  their  king.  Basnage  accordingly  addressed  to  them  a  Pas- 
toral Instruction,  which  was  reprinted  at  Paris  by  order  of  the 
court,  and  distributed  in  the  suspected  provinces.  This  ad- 
dress had  the  desired  efiect',  but  as  Basnage  laboured  in  the 
same  letter  to  prove  to  the  new  converts  the  excellence  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  M.  Catelan,  bishop  of  Valence,  viote 
an  answer,  which  M.  Basnage  refuted  by  other  Pastoral 
Instructions.— Annales  des  Provinces  Unies  depuis  les 
Negotiations  pour  la  Paix  de  Miinster,  avec  la  Descrip- 
tion Historique  de  leur  Gouvemement,  the  first  vol.  folio, 
Hague,  1719.  This  volume,  which  begins  in  1646,  ends  at 
the  Peace  of  Breda  in  1667 ;  the  second,  in  1726,  comes 
down  to  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen  in  1676.  Basnage  con- 
tinued the  work  up  to  1684,  and  has  left  a  plan  for  con- 
ducting it  till  1720.  Dissertation  Historique  sur  les  Duels 
et  les  Ordres  de  Chex'alerie,  Amsterdam,  1720,  8vo.  This 
is  a  curious  work.  He  also  furnished  many  pieces  to 
his  brother,  M.  Basnage  de  Beauval,  for  hia  '  Histoire  des 
Ouvrages  des  Savans.* 

Basnagb  dx  Bkauval,  Henri»  the  younger  son  of 
Henri  Basnage  de  Franquenay,  and  brother  of  Jacques 
Basnage,  born  at  Rouen,  Aug.  7,  1656,  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  his  father.  Ou  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  in  1687,  he  took  refuge  in  Holland,  and  died  there^ 
March  29,  1710,  aged  54  years.  He  wrote  a  Traiie  de  U 
Tolirance  des  Religions,  1 684, 12mo. ;  and  edited  L' Histoire 
des  Ouvrages  des  Savans,  a  widely-circulated  journal*  which 
was  commenced  in  Sept.  1687,  as  a  continuation  of  Bayle^ 
Nouvelles  de  la  Hipublique  des  Lettres,  and  terminatod  iz; 
June,  1709:  it  consists  of  24  vols.  12mo.  Basnage  pub- 
lished, in  1701,  an  improved  edition  of  Furetiere's  JDic- 
tionary ;  the  Dictionnaire  de  Trevoux  (1704)  is  only  a  re- 
print of  this  work,  but  without  mention  of  the  name  of 
either  Furetidre  or  Basnage. 

(Niceron,  Mcmoires  pour  servir  d  t Histoire  des  Hommei 
lUustres,  tome  iv.  pp.  294,  310.) 

BASQUES,  LES,  or  LES  PAYS  DES  BASQUES,  e 
district  in  the  south-west  extremity  of  France,  on  the 
Spanish  frontier,  now  included  in  the  department  of  Basses 
I^r^n^es,  or  Lower  Pyrenees.  It  comprehended  the  three 
subdivisions  of  Labour,  Basse  Navarre,  and  Soule,  the  capi- 
tals of  which  were  respectively  Bayonne,  St  Jean  Pied  de 
Port,  and  Maul^on.  Les  Basques  is  properly  the  designa- 
tion of  the  people,  not  of  the  coimtry,  though  familiarly 
applied  to  the  latter.  * 

Les  Pays  des  Basques  were  hounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Adour,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  and  by  a  line  drawn 
eastward  from  that  river ;  on  the  south  by  the  l^rsoees;  on 
the  west  by  the  ocean,  and  the  river  Bioaasoa;  and  on  ths 
east  by  the  country  of  Beam.  The  greateat  Jen^of  thedk- 
trict  was  about  sixty  miles,  measured  toa  thft  muA  of  »• 
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Bidassoa  to  the  south-eastern  point  of  the  country  of  Soule. 
The  greatest  breadth  was  nearly  forty  miles.  The  whole 
district  is  mountainous,  and  the  soil  in  general  sterile ;  but 
what  produce  the  inhabitants  can  mise  bv  care  and  labour 
is  accounted  excellent.  In  the  Pays  Je  Soule  there  is 
good  timber  in  the  mountains,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  at 
it.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Seison,  which  falls  into  the 
Gave dOleron,  and  the  Bidouze  and  the  Nive,  which  fall 
into  the  Adour — the  latter  at  Bayonne.  Two  principal  roads 
from  France  into  Spain  cross  this  territory :  the  road  to 
Madrid,  through  Burgos,  passes  through  Bayonne  and  St. 
Jean  de  Luz ;  that  to  Madrid,  through  Pampeliina,  passes 
through  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port. 

The  population  of  the  chief  places  in  the  district,  in  1 832» 
was  as  follows :— Bayonne,  13,008  for  the  town,  or  including 
the  suburb  of  St.  Esprit*,  17,1 16 ;  the  joint  population  of  the 
two  communes  of  Bayonne  and  St.  Esprit,  20,668 ;  Has- 
pcrren,  population  of  the  commune,  5357»  but  we  know  not 
now  large  a  proportion  of  this  is  rural  population ;  St.  Jean 
de  Luz,  2056,  or  2860  for  the  whole  commune ;  Urrugne, 
population  of  the  commune,  3067,  proportion  of  rural  popu- 
lation unknown.  In  1826,  Maullon  had  1054  inhabitants, 
and  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  as  given  by  M.  Balbi  in  round 
numbers,  2000. 

The  manners,  the  costume,  the  language  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  district  show  that  they  have  a  different  origin  from  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Europe.  They  are  a  lively,  industrious 
people,  muscular  and  well  made,  active  in  body,  fVank  in 
maunerg,  and  passionate  in  character.  Their  language  is  a 
relict  of  the  antient  Iberian  which  prevailed  over  the  southern 
and  eastern  parts  of  Spain,  and  over  the  south-west  part  of 
France.  *  M.  Guillaume  de  Humboldt  has  proved  that  the 
Basque  language  seems  to  have  some  affinity  with  the  So- 
initic  languages,  and  in  certain  respects  some  analogy  to  the 
American  languages.  M.  Klaproth  nas  discovered  also,  in  the 
Biisque,  a  great  many  forms  which  belong  to  the  northern 
and  we.stern  parts  of  Asia.  M.  Guillaume  de  Humboldt  has 
observed,  that  the  languages  of  the  different  antient  nations 
Avho  inhabited  the  Spanish  peninsula,  tlie  southern  part  of 
(fuul,  some  parts  of  Italy,  and  the  three  large  islands  of  the 
IVIi'diterranean  (t,  e.  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica),  belonged 
to  the  Iberian  language,  which  is  still  found  in  the  Basque.* 
(See  M.  Huot*s  note  to  the  last  edition  of  Malte  Brun's 
Gengraphie  Universelle,  Paris,  1 832,  torn.  iii.  p.  1 1 9.) 

In  the  middle  ages  the  Basques  were  notorious  for  their 
propensity  to  brigandage,  and  for  the  rapidity  with  which 
tluy  retired  to  their  mountains,  outstripping  all  pursuit 
( Pi^aniol  de  la  Force.  Description  de  la  Prance,  Paris,  1 722 ; 
^''^y(ig^  dans  les  Vepartemtns  de  la  France^  par  J.  La 
Vull6e.  &c.,  Paris,  1798;  Malte-Brun.) 

BASQUE  PROVINCES,  or  BASCONGA'DAS 
PROVPNCIAS.  The  three  provinces  known  by  this 
name  occupy  a  territory  of  a  form  almost  triangular,  be- 
tween 42**  25'  and  43**  25'  N.  lat„  and  1®  40'  and  3°  25'  W. 
long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  France  and  Navarra, 
on  the  west  and  south  by  Old  Castile,  and  on  the  north 
by  the  ocean.  The  provinces  are,  Guipuzcoa  on  the  east, 
Vizcaya  on  the  west,  and  Alava  on  the  south.  The 
territory  is  exceedingly  mountainous,  being  traversed  by 
the  offsets  of  the  great  Pyrenean  chain,  called  by  some 
geographers  the  Cantabrian  Pyrenees.  The  different 
branches  of  that  chain  form  between  them  numerous 
and  deep  lateral  valleys.  The  first  of  these  ranges,  which 
is  composed  partly  of  calcareous  rocks  and  sand-stone, 
and  partly  of  slate,  has  its  origin  in  Navarra,  and  forms 
the  separation  between  that  province  and  Alava.  It  is 
a  continuation  of  the  Sierra  de  Aralar,  tiie  direction  of 
which  is  from  west  to  east.  On  entering  Alava,  it  takes 
the  names  of  Montes  de  Olza,  Alzania,  Urbia,  San  Adrian. 
and^Aransaxu.  Part  of  this  last  mountain  is  the  Pena  de 
Alona,  an  immense  mass  of  grey  jasper  striped  with  white. 
At  Puerto  de  Arlavan,  between  Ullivarri.  Gamboa,  and 
Salinas,  the  range  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Bayonne  to 
Madrid.  After  that  point  follow  the  Montes  de  Albertia 
and  Bostibayeta,  which  abound  in  copper-mines  and  black 
marble;  the  Gorbea,  the  Altube  ;  and  then  the  range  ends 
in  a  continuation  of  hills,  forming  the  separation  between 
Alava  and  Vizcaya.  A  second  range  runs  from  the  valley 
of  Burunda,  and  extends  from  north  to  south,  between 
Navarra  and  Alava,  forming  the  western  barrier  of  the  for- 
mer province.   It  divides  into  two  branches,  which,  crossing 
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Alava  fhnn  east  to  west;  terminate  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ebro,  forming  the  boundaries  of  Alava  on  the  side  of  Old 
Castile.  The  mountain  of  Jaitzauibel,  which  extends  from 
Cape  Higuer  to  Pasages,  on  tne  coast  of  Guipuzcoa,  is 
chiefly  composed  of  sandstone,  which  is  used  in  building. 
From  Orio  to  San  Sebastian,  in  the  same  province,  another 
mountain  extends,  on  the  hiorhest  point  of  which,  called 
I^eldomendi,  stands  the  light-house  of  San  Sebastian, 
visible  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  at  sea.  In  the  district 
of  Irun  is  the  mountain  of  San  Marcial,  celebrated  in  the 
late  peninsular  war.  The  mountains  of  Alzania  form  the 
boundary  between  Guipuzcoa  and  Navarra;  and  tlat  of 
Arno,  which  abounds  in  tin,  and  contains  also  several 
mineral  sprines,  separates  Guipuzcoa  from  Vizcaya.  The 
mountains  of  Vizcaya  are  chiefly  composed  of  calcareoQs 
rock  and  sandstone,  and  abound  in  iron.  Marbles  of  various 
colours  are  also  found  in  different  parts  of  the  province.  In 
the  three  provinces  the  mountains  are  well  covered  with 
fhiit  and  timber-trees.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Zadorra, 
in  Alava,  a  tributary  of  the  Ebro ;  in  Vizcaya,  the  Nerva, 
or  Nervion,  the  Cadagua.  the  Mundaca,  the  Lequeitio,  and 
the  Ondarroa,  all  of  which  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Biz- 
carqui  and  Oiz,  and  flow  into  the  sea  at  the  places  to  which 
they  give  their  names.  In  Guipuzcoa,  at  the  extreme  west, 
is  the  Deva ;  and  proceeding  to  the  east  the  Urola,  tho 
Oria,  the  Urumea,  the  Oyarzun,  and  the  Bidassoa,  which 
separates  France  from  Guipuzcoa.  The  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try is  very  pictureM[ue  ;  and  the  soil,  although  it  is  chiefly 
composed  or  clay,  is  rendered  very  productive  by  the  indus- 
try of  its  inhabitants.  From  a  very  early  ])eriod  they  have 
mixed  the  clay  with  calcareous  earth.  The  principal  products 
are  wheat,  barley,  pulse,  flax,  hemp,  and  pasture.  Alava 
produces  also  oil,  and  a  weak  sort  of  wine,  called  chacoli  by 
the  inhabitants ;  but  the  principal  beverage  of  the  Basques 
is  cider.  The  climate  is  healthy,  and  though  very  damp 
and  cold  in  the  highlands,  is  temperate  in  the  valleys. 

The  chief  towns  in  Guipuzcoa  are,  Fuente-Rabia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bidassoa ;  Pasages,  celebrated  for  the  security 
of  its  harbour ;  San  Sebastian,  the  capital  of  the  province ; 
and  Guetaria,  the  birth-place  of  Sebastian  de  Elcano,  a 
celebrated  navigator  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whose  statue 
is  in  the  principal  square.  In  Vizcaya,  Motrico.  Lequeitio, 
Bermdo,  Bilbao,  the  capital,  and  Bomorostro  celebrated 
for  its  iron-mines.  All  these  towns  are  situated  on  the 
coast.  On  the  road  from  Bayonne  to  Madrid  are  Irun,  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  Bidassoa ;  Hemani,  Tolosa,  Villa 
Real  de  Zumarraga,  Vergara,  the  seat  of  the  Seminario 
Bascongado,  instituted  for  the  literary  education  of  the 
Ba^^que  youth ;  Mondragon,  and  Salinas,  the  last  town  of 
Guipuzcoa,  on  the  frontier  of  Alava.  In  Alava  the  chief 
towns,  besides  the  capital  Vitoria,  are  Salvatierra,  Lequiano. 
and  Gamboa. 

The  population  of  the  three  provinces,  according  to 
Miiiano,  amounts  to  342,929  souls.  The  people  live  lor  the 
most  part  on  isolated  farms  scattered  over  the  country,  there 
being  in  the  three  provinces  few  large  towns ;  the  greatest 
pact  of  these  farms  are  cultivated  by  the  proprietors. 
Guipuzcoa  is  the  best  peopled,  not  only  of  the  Basque,  but 
of  all  the  provinces  in  Spain,  in  proportion  to  its  extent. 
Antillon  gives  it  2009  individuals  for  every  square  league ; 
according  to  which  calculation,  the  population  of  Uie  whole 
peninsula,  if  it  were  in  the  same  proportion,  would  be  more 
than  double  what  it  is  at  present. 

The  Basque  nation  is  certainly  the  first  that  settled  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  as  far  as  historical  evidence  goes,  but 
its  origin  is  unknown.  Humboldt  considers  the  modern 
Basque  nation  as  the  representative  and  the  descendants  of 
the  great  nation  of  the  Iberi,  who  were  spread  over  the 
whole  peninsula  [see  Basques,  Lks],  and  spoke  one  Ian- 

giiage,  modified  into  different  dialects.  According  to  the 
asque  historians,  at  an  epoch  long  before  the  invasion  of 
Spain  by  the  Romans,  the  Vascones  founded  colonies  in 
France,  Ireland,  and  Italy.  Though  their  assertions  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  proved,  vet  the  number  of  Basque  words 
existing  in  the  names  ot  places  in  Italy,  of  which  Orvieto, 
and  U  rhino,  may  be  quoted  among  others,  is  perhaps  a 
sufficient  proof  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  those 
countries  once  spoke  the  same  language.     [See  Iberi.] 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  people  now  called  Basque 
were  called  Vascones ;  and  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  sera 
they  were  known  by  the  name  of  Varduli  {Dicdonario  de  la 
Academia,  art  Alava).  The  present  name  of  Basque  is 
derived,  according  to  some,  from  Bassooo,  a  mountaineer  or 
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highlander.  Humboldt  derives  it  from  Basoa,  a  forest,  from 
which  word  we  have  Baso-coa,  beloDj^iiiK  to  a  forest,  and 
Basoconc,  which  is  the  same  word,  with  the  plural  termina- 
tion. The  territory  which  they  occupied  in  antient  times 
extended  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  comprised 
the  three  Basque  provinces,  and  both  Spanish  and  French 
Navarre  (Strabo,  book  iii.;  Pliny,  book  iii.  chap.  20). 
They  were  the  only  Spaniards  who  preserved  their  inde- 
pendence, not  having  been  subdued  by  any  of  the  nations 
who  invaded  the  peninsula.  Pompey  was  the  first  who, 
in  the  year  60  n.c.,  led  the  Roman  legions  into  that  coun- 
try; but  the  passage  of  Strabo  (p.  240)  quoted  to  prove 
that  he  built  Pamplona,  was  evidently  not  intended  by 
the  author  to  signify  anything  of  the  kind.  A  body  of 
Vascones  is  mentioned  (Tacit.  HiH.  iv.  33.)  as  sen'ing 
against  Civilis  and  the  Batavi.    [Sec  Batavi.] 

No  less  obstinate  was  their  resistance  against  the  Goths. 
Leovigild  effected  their  final  conquest  a.d.  580.  But  the 
Arabs  were  never  able  to  penetrate  into  their  fastnesses,  and 
the  Christians  found  in  those  mountains  a  shelter  against 
Mussulman  oppression.  At  that  period,  it  is  stated  by  the 
Basque  historians  that  their  nation  obeyed  a  lord  called 
Andeca,  who  had  the  title  of  Puke  of  Cantabria,  and 
perished  with  King  Don  Rodrigo  at  the  battle  of  Guadelete 
m  717.  The  different  chiefs  of  those  provinces  were  always 
connected  with  some  of  the  most  powerful  Christian  kings 
of  the  surrounding  states,  and  accordingly  we  find  them 
sometimes  attached  to  Navarre,  at  other  times  to  Aragon,  to 
Leon,  or  Castile,  according  as  it  best  suited  their  interests. 
One  of  the  noblemen  of  Alava  (Count  Vela)  having  dis- 
pleased the  Count  of  Castile,  Sancho  Garcia,  was  obliged  to 
tiy  to  Leon,  where  he  avenged  himself  by  murdering  the 
Castilian  chief,  who  had  gone  to  Leon  to  celebrate  his  mar- 
riage with  a  Leonese  infanta.  Having  fled  to  Aragon,  ho 
was  at  last  taken- by  tlve  king  of  Navarra  and  burnt  ali%'e. 
In  1288  the  Lord  of  Vizcaya  died  without  1ea>ing  a  male 
heir,  and  a  dispute  about  the  succession  arose  between  a 
daughter  and  a  brother  of  the  deceased  chieftain.  The  rich 
families  of  the  three  provinces  sided  with  one  or  the  other 
of  the  claimants,  and  their  ambition  and  jealousies  producer! 
intestine  wars  of  the  most  dreadful  character :  this  (juarrel 
is  considered  to  be  the  origin  of  the  two  parties  uf  Onecinos 
and  Gamboinos,  which  even  to  this  day  exist  in  that  country. 

In  the  year  12C0,  Alonso  VIII.  of  Castile,  in  his  wars 
apfninst  the  king  of  Navarra,  invaded  Alava  and  Guipuzcoa, 
and  those  provinces  were  united  to  Castile,  the  king  taking 
the  customary  oath  to  maintain  their  privileges.  The  Lord 
of  Vizcaya  was  already  an  ally  of  the  Castilian  king.  In 
133-2,  the  rivil  discords  of  the  Basques  reached  such  a  point, 
that  the  Alavese,  renouncing  their  privileges,  threw  them- 
selves unconditionally  into  the  hands  of  the  Castilian 
monarc^u  The  kin^  sent  a  confidential  minister  to  settle 
their  differences,  and  generously  granted  them  the  enjoy-* 
mt^nt  of  the  privileges  which  they  had  renounced. 

The  Vizravan  historians  count  nineteen  lords ;  the  last  of 
whom  was  Nuno  dc  Lara,  who  died  in  his  childhood  in 
1351.  Ho  left  behind  him  two  sisters,  whom  Pedro  the  Cruel 
of  Castile  took  under  his  protection.  He  married  the  elder 
to  his  brother  Don  Telle,  and  the  other  to  his  cousin  Don 
Juan  of  Aragon.  He  gave  the  lieutenancy  of  Vizcaya  to 
his  brother  Telle,  but  at  the  same  time  promised  to  Don 
Juan  the  lordship  of  Vizcaya,  and  sent  him  with  troops  to 
di-iiTossess  Telle  of  the  lieutenancy.  The  latter  defended 
himself  vigorously ;  but  Pedro  marching  to  assist  Don  Juan, 
forccfl  his  brother  Telle  to  seek  a  refuge  in  France,  leaving 
his  wife  behind,  who  became  a  prisoner  of  her  brother-in-law. 

Don  Juan  now  requested  the  king  to  place  him  in  posses- 
sion of  his  lordship :  Pedro  agreed,  but  secretly  intrigued 
with  the  junta  of  Guernica  to  proclaim  Pedro  himself 
their  lord.  Tliis  proclamation  was  accordingly  made.  The 
king.  af\er  taking  the  customary  oath  to  preser\*e  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  pro\'inre,  under  the  tree  of  Guernica,  went 
with  the  junta  to  Bilbao.  Tliere  the  monster  ordered  the 
unfortunate  prince  to  be  murdered,  and  throwing  the  lifeless 
body  from  the  balcony,  said  to  the  people,  •  Take  ye  him 
who  wished  to  be  your  lord.'  The  two  sisters  were'  trans- 
ferred from  prison  to  prison,  until  at  last  Pedro  put  an  end 
to  their  miserable  existence.  When  Pedro  was  defeated 
by  his  brother  Enrique,  the  latter  gave  the  lieutenancy  of 
Vizcaya  t^  Tcllo  :  and,  on  the  death  of  Tello,  he  conferred 
the  title  of  Lord  of  N'izcaya  on  his  eldest  son,  afterwards 
Juan  I.  of  Cas'ile,  from  which  time  the  kings  of  Castile 
have  had  that  title. 


The  government  of  the  Ba.sque  provinces  differs  en 
tirely  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  peninsula.  Every  pro- 
vince has  its  own  constitution,  and  a  separate  go>em- 
ment,  not  'differing  much  in  spirit  and  form  from  each 
other.  The  people  of  Alava,  at  a  very  remote  epoch, 
which  some  historians .  suppose  to  have  been  prior  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Arabs,  appointed  their  civil  and  military 
governors  at  a  general  assembly.  This  assembly  met  every 
year  in  the  Campo  de  Arriaga*  a  plain  near  Vitoria.  It 
was  composed  of  the  bishop  and  archdeacon  of  Calahorra, 
of  all  the  secular  clergy  of  the  province,  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal men;  including  also  ladies,  who  were  the  represen- 
tatives of  their  families.  This  junta  was  afterwards  known 
under  the  name  of  La  Hermandad  de  Arriaga,  or  the  Fra- 
ternity of  Arriaga.  The^  elected  four  Alcaldes  for  the 
civil  and  judicial  administration  of  the  province,  and  a 
military  governor  who  was  called  duke,  count,  or  lord.  The 
office  of  the  governor  was  for  life,  and  sometimes  it  conti- 
nued for  several  generations  in  the  same  family.  In  the 
year  1467,  at  an  assembly  held  at  Rivabellosa  by  onler  nf 
Enrique  IV.  of  Castile,  a  collection  of  the  laws  and  pri- 
vileges of  Alava  was  formed  and  approved ;  and  by  tiiat 
code  they  are  governed  at  present.  According  to  this  code, 
a  Junta-General  is  held  at  Vitoria  every  year,  at  which  two 
condaaruia  are  elected,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  citizen  in- 
habiting one  of  the  towns,  and  another  from  the  small 
villages.  There  is  also  a  Diputado- General,  who  presides 
at  the  assemblies,  but  has  no  voice  in  them  :  be  commands 
the  forces  of  the  province  and  ^communicates  with  the 
government  of  Madrid.  The  province  is  divided  into  nf\y- 
three  Hermandades,  administered  by  seventy- five  Alcaldes. 
elected  at  the  Junta-General .  These  Alcaldes  are  subj ect  to 
the  Diputado-Gfeneral,  and  every  year  give  to  the  Junta- 
General  an  account  of  their  administration. 

The  Guipuzcoans,  according  to  their  present  constitution, 
hold  a  Junta -General,  or  general  assembly  every  year  in  the 
month  of  July,  at  one  of  the  eighteen  towns  of  the  province. 
At  this  junta  they  elect  four  diputados-generales,  who  must 
be  domiciliated  at  San  Sebastian,  Tolosa,  A^peitia,  or  Az- 
coitia.  These  diputados,  who  are  elected  for  one  year,  form 
the  Diputacion.  which  is  the  government  of  the  provinces ; 
the  government  reside,  in  rotation,  three  years  in  each  of 
the  four  towns  just  mentioned.  There  is  also  a  diputarion 
called  Extraordtnaria.  There  are  besides  Alcaldes  de  Her- 
mandad, to  administer  justice  in  the  different  districts.  These 
Alcaldes  are  eight,  and  are  elected  by  the  junta.  Besides 
these  Alcaldes,  whose  office  is  to  prtraecute  robbers  and  other 
malefactors,  there  are  seventy-seven  Alcaldes  Ordinarios  to 
administer  justice  in  their  respective  districts.  There  is  also 
an  Alcalde  de  Sacas,  whose  office  is  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  prohibited  articles  of  commerce  into  the  province. 
He  is  also  elected  by  the  General  Assembly :  all  these  offices 
are  annual. 

The  Vizcayans  boM  a  general  assembly  every  two  years. 
It  is  summoned  by  the  Corregidor  of  Bilbao,  and  every  town 
villa^,  or  hamlet  has  one  vote,  and  sends  one  deputy  to 
it.  The  first  meeting  is  always  held  under  an  oak  near  the 
town  of  Guernica.  •  This  oak  does  not  appear  to  be  of  great 
antiquity  :  it  probably  has  succeeded  another,  and  will  it<iol/ 
be  succeeded  bv  other  young  ones,  which  are  carefully  cul* 
tivated  in  the  vicinity.  Close  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  a 
large  bench,  or  throne,  where  the  deputies  sit  One  of  the 
secretaries  tells  one  by  one  the  names  of  all  the  towns  in 
their  order,  and  receives  the  credentials  of  every  member. 
The  assembly  then  goes  to  a  hermitage  near  the  tree,  where 
it  holds  the  rest  of  the  sittings,  which  are  always  public 
The  subjects  for  discussion  are  proposed  in  Spanish,  and 
then  disc^ussed  iii  Basque.  The  order  and  regularity  in  these 
assemblies,  composed  of  a  multitude  of  country  people,  are 
remarkable. 

There  is  another  junta,  called  '  of  Merindad,*  which  is 
held  at  Bilbao,  and  in  which  only  the  towns  have  a  vote 
each  sending  one  member.  The  J  unta  de  Merindad  appoints 
every  year,  by  lot,  the  diputacion,  which  is  composed  of  two 
diputskdos,  six  regidores,  two  syndics,  and  two  serreiaries. 
Half  of  the  number  of  these  indiriduals  roust  beloni?  to  the 
political  party  of  the  Gamboinos,  and  the  other  to  the  One- 
cinos. The  two  diputados  are  sometimes  appointed  by  accla- 
mation of  the  junta.  The  Junta  de  Merindad  is  very  often 
more  powerful  than  the  Junta-General ;  and  the  laws  enacted 
in  it  have  the  same  force  as  those  made  ip  the  latter  assembly. 
The  richest  and  most  influential  families  of  the  province 
exercise  a  power  in  the  Junta  de  Merindad  which  is  inj^ri- 
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ous  to  ilic  welfare  of  the  community.  On  that  account,  the 
f;cncraltty  of  the  A'izcayans  received  as  a  blessing,  in  18I2> 
the  constitution  of  Cadiz,  which,  without  depriving  them  of 
their  privileges,  liberated  them  from  the  oppression  of  that 
aristocratic  body  ;  and  it  was  only  through  the  intrigues  of 
these  families,  and  at  the  instigations  of  the  agents  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  that  the  peoi)le  revolted  in  1822  against  the 
hberul  government. 

The  diputacion  is  intrusted  with  the  administration  of 
the  province:  it  receives  and  expends  the  public  funds, 
rli^poses  of  the  farces  for  the  defence  of  the  state,  gives 
letters  of  citizenship  to  strangers,  and  is  the  supreme  tri- 
btinal  of  appeal  in  civil  matters.  At  the  general  assem- 
blies the  diputacion  is  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  its 
ad'.ninistration,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  public 
funds  have  been  expended.  There  is  no  building  belonging 
t)  the  state ;  even  the  house  of  the  dioutacion  and  the  pri- 
sons belong  to  private  individuals,  who  let  them  to  the  state. 
The  people  pay  only  one  direct  tax,  which  consists  in  a  mo- 
derate rate  for  every  house,' and  is  equally  divided,  so  that 
rich  and  poor  contribute  to  the  state  the  same  sum.  The 
revenues  of  the  church  are  so  scanty,  that  the  richest  abadia 
or  rectory  is  not  worth  more  than  160/.  per  annum. 

The  chief  privileges  of  the  Vizcayans  consist  in  pay- 
ing no  taxes  except  those  levied  by  their  juntas,  which 
consist  of  the  house  tax  above  mentioned,  and  a  moderate 
duty  u|>on  iron ;  in  every  Vizcayan  being  by  birth  an  hidalgo, 
or  gentleman,  and  acknowledged  as  such  in  every  part 
of  Spain ;  in  not  being  subject  to  any  tribunal,  or  to  any- 
other  laws,  either  in  their  own  province  or  in  any  other  part 
of  the  peninsula,  than  their  own,  and  in  having  a  judge 
resident  at  Valladolid  for  the  administration  of  those  laws  in 
rases  occurring  out  of  the  province ;  in  being  exempt  from 
military  service,  except  in  the  defence  of  their  own  country; 
in  the  enjoyment  of  commercial  liberty,  so  that  no  article  of 
commerce  is  prohibited  or  taxed,  except  those  which  are  so 
by  the  tribunal  of  commerce  of  Bilbao;  and,  finally,  in  not 
having  any  officers  appointed  by  the  government  of  Madrid, 
except  the  masters  of  the  post-office. 

The  Basques  of  all  the  three  provinces  also  contribute  to 
the  royal  exchequer  a  certain  sum,  which  they  call  •donative 
voluniario,'  or  voluntary  donation. 

The  Vizcayans  and  Guipuzcoans  are  the  best  sailors  in 
the  peninsula,  and  skilful  in  commercial  transactions.  They 
are  very  active  and  industrious  :  their  chief  occupations  are 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  manufacturing  of  iron.  The 
w  omen  assist  llie  men  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  cleanliness.  Their  manners  are 
simple  and  easy.  They  arc  fond  of  dancing  in  their  festi- 
vities, and  enjoying  the  moderate  pleasures  of  the  table. 
Their  national  instruments  are  the  tamborine  and  the  bag- 
pipe :  their  dance,  called  zorzico,  is  quick  and  lively,  and  is 
nlways  accompanied  by  singing.  In  their  weddings  they 
preet  the  bride,  in  going  to  and  coming  from  the  church,  by 
firing  guns  and  pistols,  and  very  often  she  is  induced  to  fire 
them  herself.  In  some  villages,  after  the  burial  ceremony 
is  over,  they  distribute  bread,  cheese,  wine,  and  walnuts 
among  the  persons  invited ;'  and  some  beg  money  to  pay 
for  masse.^  for  the  release  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased  from 
purgatory.  Thedres»of  the  men  and  women  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  mountaineers  of  Castile  :  both  wear  abarcas, 
a  species  of  shoe  which  is  made  of  a  hard  and  untanned 
piece  of  hog-skin,  or  that  of  any  other  animal,  which  they 
soften  by  soaking  it  in  water,  and  then  cut  it  into  pieces 
of  the  size  of  the  foot,  which  they  fasten  on  with  strings. 

The  Basques  are  in  general  frugal,  cheerful,  honest,  and 
courteous,  without  meanness.  When  kindly  treated,  they 
are  docile  and  manageahle;  but  if  they  are  dealt  with 
severely  and  harshly,  they  become  stubborn  and  intract- 
able ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  they  are  with  great 
difficulty  subjected  to  severe  military  discipline,  particularly 
by  officers  who  are  not  of  their  own  country.  Gonzalo  de 
C^irdoba,  from  the  experience  he  had  of  them  in  Sicily, 
often  said  that  he  would  rather  keep  lions  than  Vizcayans. 
Tliey  are  a  brave  people,  and  better  adapted  for  a  system  of 
guerrilla  warfare  than  perhaps  anjr  other  in  Spain. 

(See  Diccionario  Uengraflco-Hutbrico  de  K^pana,  by 
the  Royal  Academy  of  History ;  Henao,  Antiguedades  de 
Cantabria;  Landazuru  y  Romarate,  Historia  de  A/ava; 
Fufiros  de  Vizraya.) 

BASQUE  LANGUAGE.  This  language.  I/ngua 
Bascong&da,  called  also  by  the  Spaniards  Bascuence  and 
Vizcaino,  and  by  the  French  Basque,  is  spoken  by  the 


people  who  inhabit  the  Basque  provinces,  and  part  of 
Spanish  and  French  Navarre.  The  people  call  themselves 
Euscaldunac,  their  country  Euscalerria,  and  their  language 
Euscara,  or  Escuara.  The  latter  word  is  derived,  according 
to  Larramendi,  from  escuco,  fi^e,  and  erOf  mode  or  manner. 
But  this  is  perhaps  hardly  satisfactory.  The  elementary 
syllable  in  all  these  words  is  Euse  or  Esc,  which  appears  in 
the  forms  Vesc  and  Oic  in  such  names  of  places  as  Vesci 
and  Osca,  &c. :  the  true  meaning  of  this  element  seems 
doubtful.  Balbi,  in  his  Atlas  Ethnographique,  places  the 
Euscara  in  the  first  family  of  the  European  languages,  and 
classes  it  with  the  Celtic,  which  opinion,  however,  few  philo- 
logists have  hitherto  adopted.  The  Jesuit  Beovide,  quoted 
by  Abate  Hcr>'as,  says»  that  having  examined  the  Celtic 
Dictionary  of  Leibnitz,  he  found  only  two  words  common 
to  both  languages.  But  upon  this  we  may  remark,  that  the 
Jesuit  must  have  looked  very  carelessly  not  to  have  found  a 
larger  number :  if  he  had  carried  his  inquiries  no  farther 
tlmn  the  numerals  to  20  inclusive,  he  ought  to  have  arrived 
at  a  different  result.  The  Basque  language  is  certainly 
generally  supposed  to  be  totally  different  from  all  the 
European  languages,  an  assertion  from  which  entire  assent 
may  be  reasonably  withheld  for  the  present.  It  is  also 
loosely  said  to  hear  some  affinity,  if  not  in  its  roots,  at  least 
in  its  construction,  to  some  of  the  Asiatic  tongues.  We  may 
consider  the  Celtse  and  Iberi  as  two  historically  distinct 
nations,  witliout  at  the  same  time  assuming,  what  we  can 
never  prove,  that  they  do  not  descend  from  one  common 
stock.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  Basque  grammarians,  their 
language  existed  before  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
and  was  brought  to  Spain  by  Tubal.  Setting  aside  such 
extravagances,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  testimonies 
aflduced  to  prove  that  the  Basque  language  was  spoken 
by  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  penin- 
sula, are  so  numerous  and  conclusive  as  to  amount  almost 
to  a  demonstration.  The  etymology  of  the  words  denoting 
the  antient  names  of  mountains,  rivers,  and  towns  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  peninsula,  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs. 
The  w^ord  Espuna  is  purely  Basque,  according  to  Astarloa, 
and  means  lip  or  extremity:  W.Humboldt,  however,  dis- 
putes this  explanation,  and  apparently  with  good  reason. 
The  river'  Ebro  may  be  derived  from  ibai-tro,  a  foamy 
river,  or  from  urbero,  a  warm  river ;  Carpetania  is  derived 
from  gara^be,  with  the  Latin  termination  tania^  and  means 
the  place  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  examples  of  words  in 
which  the  first  element  appears  to  be  Basque  are  perhaps 
the  most  striking :  such  is  acha,  aifza*  a  rock,  Which  in 
names  of  places  assumes  the  form  asia.  Modem  names 
which  contain  the  element  are,  Asteguieta,  Astobeia,  As- 
torga,  &c.  In  Spanish  names  mentioned  by  Roman  writers 
the  clement  asta  also  occurs,  as  in  Asta,  Astigi,  Asta-pa 
(a  dwelling  at  the  foot  of  a  rock),  Astures,  Asturica,  and 
the  river  Ast-ura  (rock-water).  (See  Humboldt's  Essay, 
p.  23.)  The  word  briga^  which  occurs  at  the  termination 
of  some  antient  Spanish  names  of  places,  but  which  appears 
mpch  more  frequently  in  Gaul,  is  considered  by  Humboldt 
not  to  be  a  Basque  word.  The  explanation  of  this  word 
by  Astarloa  may  serve  to  show  how  cautious  we  should  be 
in  following  those  who  have  written  on  this  language.  Bri, 
vri  and  tin,  he  says,  mean  a  peopled  place ;  the  termination 

fa  is  negative,  so  that  briga  means  a  place  without  inha- 
itants,  or  a  place  without  a  town,  or  a  wild  population 
hence  the  words  ber^ante  in  Spanish,  and  hngand  in 
French  ;  but  as  briga  is  always  the  termination  of  Uie  name 
of  a  town  or  inhabited  place,  we  must  suppose  that  the  word 
briga^  in  course  of  time,  got  a  meaning  exactly  contrary  to 
its  primary  meaning.  Such  an  hypothesis,  as  Humboldt 
remarks,  scarcely  needs  confutation. 

All  the  radicals  in  the  language  are  significative,  even  the 
names  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  Basoues  write  as 
they  speak,  and  the  sound  of  their  letters,  whether  vowels  or 
consonants,  is  fixed.  It  is  said  that  aspirated  and  guttural 
sounds  did  not  exist  originally  in  the  language.  £ven  at 
the  present  day  the  Basque  people  give  to  the  r  a  much 
softer  sound  than  the  rest  of  the  Spaniards.  According 
to  d'lharce  Bidassouet,  quoted  by  Balbi,  the  names  of  the 
alphabetical  characters,  nouns,  pronouns,  and  adverbs,  may 
I  be  converted  into  verbs.  The  Basque  language  possesses  a 
I  great  variety  of  terminations.  Besides  terminations  ecjui- 
valent  to  all  those  existing  in  English,  it  has  frequentative, 
diminutive,  and  augmentative  terminations,  like  the  Spanish 
and  Italian.  Verbal  nouns  are  formed  with  the  termination 
ari  or  arija,  to  denote  a  physical  actor,  and  Ua,  to  denote  a 
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moral  one :  as  gudarija,  a  warrior,  iracutliat  a  teacher  or 
doctor.  For  the  abstract  substantives  it  has  likewise  two 
tcrminalions,  tasBuna  and  querija;  the  former  denotes  a 
natural  and  the  latter  a  moral  quality,  defect,  or  perfection. 
Thus,  zoratassuna  denotes  madness,  as  a  physical  derange- 
ment of  the  mind ;  zoraquerija,  an  inclination  to  madness 
."Vom  a  strong  passion.  The  possessive  terminations  are 
three,  eua,  to  denote  something  contained  in  the  thing  ex- 
pressed by  the  word ;  arena^  to  denote  the  possessor ;  and 
€z  or  eucOt  to  express  the  matter  of  which  it  is  formed :  as 
eeheeua,  contained  in  or  belonging  to  the  house ;  guizo- 
narena,  of  the  man  ;  olezcua,  made  of  wood.  From  the  last 
the  Castilians  have  formed  their  patronymic,  and  perhaps 
their  abstract  nouns ;  as  Fernandez^  Ferdinandson ;  ama- 
rillez,  paleness.  The  Basque  substantives  have  no  sign  to 
express  the  relation  of  gender.  There  is  but  one  article, 
which  is  a  for  the  singular,  and  ac  for  the  pluml.  This  sign 
forms  the  characteristic  of  ncuns  as  to  number,  and  is  in  all 
cases  affixed  to  the  substantive ;  as  guizona,  man-the ; 
guizonacy  men-the. 

According  to  Astarloa,  there  are  but  six  cases  in  the  de- 
clension of  the  Basque  words ;  but  Bidassouet  marks  eleven. 
As  the  preposition  is  alwayw  affixed  to  the  noun,  there  may 
oe  said  to  exist  as  many  cases  as  there  are  prepositions. 
The  verbs  are  divided  into  simple,  or  those  expressing  a  single 
action,  as  tVa«*i,  to  learn  by  oneself;  double,  as  i-ra  cassia 
to  learn  by  the  assistance  of  another ;  simple  active,  as  ilten- 
dot,  to  kill ;  and  active  transitive,  as  iltendeutzat,  to  kill 
another.  The  moods  are  eleven,  and  the  tenses,  according 
to  some  Basque  grammarians,  amount  to  forty-six.  Every 
verb  can  be  conjugated  in  twenty-six  forms,  showing  the 
different  relations  of  the  agent  to  the  action  and  to  the  ob- 
ject which  it  affects. 

The  relation  of  the  speaker  to  the  person  spoken  to  is  also 
expressed  by  particular  terminations.  These  relations  are 
with  regard  to  sex  and  dignity.  Thus  there  are  five  dif- 
ferent terminations,  viz.,  masculine  and  feminine,  from  an 
inferior  to  a  superior,  and  vice  versdt  and  also  between 
equols. 

The  syntax  is  very  simple,  and  subject  to  fixed  rules.  In 
every  sentence  the  substantive  is  placed  first,  next  the 
article,  then  the  adjective,  next  the  adverb,  followed  by  the 
verb,  and  lastly  the  object,  with  the  preposition  affixed  to 
it.  Example  : — Seme  oquer  bat-ec  emon-d-eue-cuz  ardura- 
one  ec ;  the  literal  meaning — *  son-crooked-one,  given-us-has- 
to,  cares-these  ;*  which  means,  a  bad  son  has  caused  these 
troubles  to  us.  This  order  is  that  in  which,  generally 
speaking,  an  illiterate  Basque  places  the  words  when  he 
attemipts  to  speak  Spanish,  n>r  wnich  reason  the  Spaniards 
call  doncordancia  Vizcaina  a  bad  construction. 

The  Basque  is  divided  into  three  dialects,  not  much  dif- 
fering from  one  another,  viz.,  the  Guipuzcoan,  the  Vizcaino, 
and  tne  Labortan.  The  first  is  the  purest,  and  is  spoken  in 
Guipuzooa,  the  second  in  Vizcaya  and  Alava,  and  the 
Labortan  in  the  French  and  Spanish  Navarre.  The  only 
Basque  books  are  grammars  and  dictionaries,  the  Bible, 
books  of  devotion,  proverbs,  and  songs.  In  1824  a  very 
interesting  work  appeared  at  Donostian  (San  Sebastian), 
upon  the  antient  usages,  dances,  games,  and  songs  of  the 
Guipuzcoans,  published  by  Iztueta,  the  title  of  which  is 
Outpuzcoaco  dantza,  gogoangarrien,  condaira,  edo  Utoria 
beren,  8lc.  The  same  author  published,  in  1826,  another 
work,  entitled  TTie  very  Ancient  Melodies  of  Viecaya^  &c. 
This  work  contains  thirtv-six  airs  to  as  many  dances,  with 
their  respective  words.  M.  Duhalde,  a  learnea  philologist  of 
the  Basque  nation,  has  also  published  a  work  in  which  he 
has  compared  and  contrasted  the  variations  found  In  the 
different  literary  productions  of  the  Basque  provinces. 

The  best  grammars  are  those  of  L^cluse  in  French,  and 
Larramendi  in  Spanish.  Tlie  latter  author  published  also 
a  dictionary  in  Spanish,  Latin,  and  Basque,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  best.  Whoever  wishes  to  investigate  the  very 
curious  structure  of  the  Basque  language  will  derive  great 
assistance  from  the  labours  of  L^cluse,  professor  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew  Hterature  at  Toulouse,  who  published  a  short 
dissertation  upon  the  language  in  1 826,  and  also  his  gram- 
mar in  the  same  year.  Lecluse,  in  1828,  put  forth  a  pro- 
posal for  publishing  a  dictionary  of  the  Basque,  Spanish, 
and  French,  which  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  did  not  meet 
with  the  encouraj^ement  which  such  a  work  merited. 

(See  Larramendi,  Kllmpnsible  vencido— Dicdonario  tri- 
lingue ;  Erro,  Alphaheto  primitivo ;  Astarloa,  Apologia 
de  la  Lengua  Rascongada;    Her\'as,    Catdlogo  de    las 


Lenguas;  W.  Humboldt,  Inquiries  respecting  the  Firsi 
Inhabitants  of  Spain,  Berlin,  1821.) 
BASRA,   also  called   BASSORA,   BUSSORA.  and 

BALSORA,  is  the  principal  town  of  the  Turkish  pashalik 
of  Basra,  now  accounted  part  of  the  pashaUk  of  Bagdad. 
Basra  is  governed  by  a  mutasallim,  or  lieutenant,  in  the 
name  of  the  pasha  of  Bagdad.  It  is  situated  in  30''  25' 
N.  lat.,  47^*  35'  E.  long.,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Shatt-d- 
Arab.  It  is  about  seven  English  miles  in  circumference ; 
but  within  this  area  there  are  extensive  corn- fields  and 
gardens  of  date-trees.  Stone  for  building  cannot  be  pro- 
cured except  at  a  gi'eat  distance,  and  wood  likewise  is  ex- 
pensive. Only  a  mw  houses  are  built  of  burnt  brick  and 
mortar :  the  greater  number  of  them,  as  well  as  the  oty 
wall,  are  made  of  sun-dried  clay,  which  is  sometimes 
covered  over  with  burnt  bricks.  The  town  is  extrenu'lv 
filthy.  It  has  five  pates:  the  B/lb-el-RobSt.  BSb-Bajjdad', 
Bdb-Zobeir,  Bab-el-Serfijt,  and  Bib  el-M^mdah.  It  is  di- 
vided into  seventy  quarters  (mahalle).  The  number  uf  ii> 
inhabitants  was  supposed  by  Kinneir  and  Keppel  to  amount 
to  about  60,000  souls,  principally  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Ar- 
menians. Niebuhr,  at  an  earlier  date,  estimated  their  number 
at  no  more  than  40,000.  The  greater  proportion  are  Moham- 
medans of  the  Sunni  sect.  There  are  also  a  few  Banians, 
Armenians,  and,  at  the  time  of  Niebuhr*s  visit,  there  were 
about  100  Jewish  families.  The  Shutt-el-Arab,  which  fulls 
into  the  Persian  Gulf  70  miles  below  Basra,  is  navigable  as 
far  as  the  city  for  ships  of  500  tons  burden.  Its  banks  are 
covered  with  plantations  of  palm  trees  and  rice-fields.  The 
town  is  intersected  by  a  number  of  little  canals,  filled  twice 
every  twenty-four  hours  by  the  tide  in  the  Shalt-el-Arab. 
which  rises  nine  feet.  The  principal  of  these  canals,  which 
is  called  Ashdr,  intersects  the  district  of  Basra  in  a  south- 
westerly direction.  The  division  on  its  north  western  bank 
is  called  Nadhrsln.  Many  smaller  canals  run  from  the 
principal  stream  of  the  Ash^lr  towards  the  south-east,  on 
which  are  placed  other  flourishing  divisions  of  the  district. 
which,  in  their  agirregate,  constitute  what  is  now  called 
Basra.     (Mignan,  Travels  in  Chaldw<l,  p.  271.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  banks  of  tile  river,  the  courtt;y 
around  Basra  is  entirely  uncultivated,  and  towards  the  we^it 
and  south  the  barren  desert  begins  immediately  at  thew^Hs 
of  the  town.  *  Almost  every  inhabitant  of  Basra,'  says  Kin- 
neir, *  is,  in  some  way  or  other  "^ncemed  in  trade ;  and  as 
this  city  is  the  grand  emporium  for  all  the  Indian  commodities 
sent  into  the  Turkish  empire,  its  commerce,  it  must  bu  pre- 
sumed, is  very  considerable.  On  an  average,  three  or  luur 
English  ships,  of  about  400  tons  burden,  arrive  in  the  course 
of  the  year  from  Calcutta ;  but  the  chief  part  of  the  traffic 
is  carried  on  in  Arabian  bottoms,  and  the  mercliants  of  Mas- 
cat  now  [1812]  possess  some  of  the  finest  vessels  that  na\i' 
fate  the  Indian  seas.  The  returns  of  Basra,  for  the  pro- 
uce  of  our  dominions  in  Hindustan,  are  principally  buUioD. 
pearls,  dates,  copper,  raw  silk,  horses,  and  gall-nuts.* 

The  town  of  Basra  was  founded  by  Otbah  ben  Ga2wan, 
at  the  command  of  the  caliph  Omar  ben  Khittfib,  in  the 
year  635,  or,  according  to  others,  636  of  our  sera.  (Rei.<ke, 
Abui/eda  Annates  Moslemibi,  p.  67.)  But  this  antient  city 
was  situated  eight  miles  south  west  of  the  present  Basra,  at 
the  modern  town  of  Zobeir,  where  its  ruins  are  still  to  be 
found.  It  was  built  on  the  canal  of  Obollah,  or  Obillah, 
which  formerly  proceeded  from  Hit,  three  days'  journey 
north  of  Hilla,  and  ran  parallel  to  the  Euphrates,  to  the  Gulf 
of  Khor  Abdallah  (see  the  map  in  Niebuhr's  Eeisebeschrei- 
bung,  torn.  ii.  p.  248) :  the  bed  of  this  canal,  which  is  pro- 
bably the  antient  Pallacopas,  may  still  be  traced.  It  appears 
that  the  antient  town  of  Basra  was  deserted,  and  fell  into 
decay  in  consequence  of  this  canal  being  neglected.  (Kin- 
next  a  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Enwire,  p.  290;  Niebuhr  a 
Reisebeschreibung  nach  Arabien,  cfc,  torn.  ii.  p.  209t  &i'. ; 
KeppeVs  Journey  from  India  to  Englandt  vol.  i.  pp-69-"-  J 

BASS,  an  island,  or  rather  great  rock  in  the  Fnth  of 
Forth,  about  three  miles  from  the  shore,  direcdy  oppoMie 
the  promontory  upon  which  the  antient  fortress  of  Tantallon 
is  situated.    It  appears  to  be  principally  comp»ised  of  green- 
stone and  trap-tuflf.    It  is  nearly  of  a  round  shape,  i- -t 
above  the  sixth  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  above  3('0  f<^( 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea.    Towards  the  south,  that  !»• 
opposite  the  main-land,  it  declines  with  shelving  rotks  lo 
the  water,  and  there  affords  the  only  land io<;-pli>^'<''     '^'^ 
even  here  it  is  only  accessible  in  calm  weather,  and  V'J^ 
without  danger  even  then  to  those  who  are  unaccubU'UiciJ 
to  make  good  thehr  landing  by  taking  the  opportum'/ 
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when  the  boat  rises  upon  the  top  of  a  wave.  TowarcU  the 
west,  north,  and  east,  it  rises  perpendicularly  out  of  the  sea 
nearly  20U  feet  high,  and  in  some  places  the  precipices 
hang  over.  In  other  places  the  rock  is  excavated  to  a  great 
depth  by  the  waves :  there  is  one  cavern  which  runs  c^uite 
through  the  rock,  and  affords  shelter  to  a  vast  number  of 
wtld  pigeons.  The  sea  is  from  200  to  .300. feet  deep  at  the 
foot  of  the  perpendicular  cliffs,  but  is  shallow  on  the  south 
side  where  the  rixsk  declines.  There  is  a  spring  on  the 
summit  of  the  rock,  which  in  former  times  supplied  water 
to  the  garrison  of  a  small  castlp.  There  is  pasture  for 
twenty  or  thirty  sheep,  and  a  smoll  warren  of  rabbits  ;  but 
the  island  is  at  present  chiefly  remarkable  for  being  fre- 
quented by  flocks  of  aquatic  birds,  which  continue  there 
during  the  summer,  and  almost  cover  the  entire  surface 
with  their  nests,  eggs,  and  young.  Of  the  birds  which  fre- 
quent the  rock,  the  solan  geese  (ilko  peHranus  basmnus  of 
Linnseus)  are  the  most  abundant  and  interesting.  They 
arrive  in  March  and  leave  in  Sepi ember.  Some  few  gene- 
rally stay  about  the  island  thn)Ugliout  tlie  winter,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  those  that  are  tuo  old  to  venture  on  the  dis- 
tant Ihght  undertaken  by  the  others.  They  neither  come 
nor  go  away  all  at  one  time ;  and  it  is  observed  that  before 
the  arrival  of  any  division  of  the  main  body,  a  few  come  to 
the  Bass  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  despatched  as 
scouts.  Bass  is  the  only  island  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Britain  which  the  solan  goose  frequents,  probably  on 
account  of  its  elevated  and  precipitous  sides.  It  is  diHicult 
f>r  the  solan  goose  to  rise  from  the  level  land;  and  it 
is  noticed  that  those  of  the  northern  and  western  islands  of 
Scotland  to  which  it  comes  are  of  a  similar  structure  to  this 
of  Bass.  Charles  II.  purchased  this  inland  of  the  Lauder 
family,  and  in  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  successor,  it  was 
used  as  a  state-orison.  After  the  revolution  of  \iiSH  u  de- 
sperate horly  of  men  took  possession  of  it,  and  havinir  a  large 
boat.  whicL  they  'hoisted  up  on  the  rock  or  let  down  at 
pleasure,  they  cemmitted  many  acts  of  piracy  ;  and  it  had 
the  doubtful  nonour  of  bein^  the  last  place  in  Great  Britiin 
which  held  out  for  James  if.  These  bold  men  were  at  laht 
obliged  to  surrender  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  their  boat 
and  the  failure  of  their  usual  supplies  of  provisions  from 
France.  The  place  was  soon  after  given  to  President 
Dalrymple,  and  is  still  possessed  by  his  family.  (Walker's 
Essays  on  Natural  History  and  Rural  Economy ;  Goughs 
Additions  to  Camden  ;  Carlisle's  Topographical  Dictionary 
of  Scotland.) 

BASS'  STRAITS,  between  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
I>.emen's  Land,  or  Tasmania,  were  first  discovered  by  an 
enterprising  individual  of  that  name  in  1798.  while  on  a 
sealing  expedition   from  Port  Jackson  in  an  open   boat. 
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[From  the  Admiralty  Chart] 

The  nearest  approach  of  Australia  and  Tasmania  is  between 
Wilson's  Promontory  to  the  north,  and  Circular  Head  to  the 
south,  the  distance  between  which  is  105  miles.  The  greatest 
depth  of  water  between  these  two  points  is  about  270  feet, 
with  a  bottom  composed  of  stones,  sand,  sheila,  and  c^ral,  but 
no  deport  of  mud.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  west- 
ward, and  p^enerally  blow  so  strong,  that  vessels  bound  to  the 
westward  are  often  obliged  to  hazard  the  dangerous  passage 
of  Torres'  Straits.  The  tide  rises  from  eight  to  twelve  feet, 
and  runs  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half 
miles  an  hour;  the  flood  tide,  (lowing  from  the  eastward, 
overcomes  the  current,  which  generally  seta  slowl  in  a  con- 
trary direction.^ 


King's  Island  to  the  westward,  and  Furneaux's  Group  to 
the  eastward,  bound  the  straits,  which  within  these  limits 
are  so  thickly  studded  with  islands  and  shoals,  that  althou(;h 
this  passage  is  now  much  used  by  vessels  as  being  by  far 
the  shorter  route  to  the  eastern  shores  of  Australia,  its  navi- 
gation is,  to  sav  the  least,  critical  and  anxious.  These  inlands 
abound  in  seals,  sea-elephants,  and  other  marine  animals. 
They  are  much  frequented  by  vessels  from  the  colony,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  skins  of  these  animals  from 
runaway  convicts  and  refugees  from  Van  Diemen's  Land 
who  have  sought  an  asylum  on  the  islands. 

In  December,  1826,  a  new  establishment  was  founded  at 
Western  Port,between  Port  Phihp  and  Wilson's  Promontory, 
on  the  south  coast  of  New  South  Wales.  Independent  of 
the  advantai^es  offered  for  settling  here  by  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  which  is  well  watered  by  a  navigable  river,  the 
Bass,  and  numerous  tributaries,  such  a  settlement  is  the 
more  desirable,  as  there  is  no  other  anchorage  for  shipping 
on  this  side  the  Straits  from  Wdsons  Promontory  to  (•  ape 
Howe,  a  distance  of  nearly  250  miles.  It  is  aUo  in  con- 
templation to  colonize  King's  Island.  (King's  Australia; 
Cunningham's  Two  Years  in  New  S<tufh  Wn/es) 

BASSA,  also  called  BAFFA  or  BUFFA,  is  the  best 
port  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  which  is  called  the 
Grain  coast,  and  is  situated  between  the  capes  of  Mesurado 
and  Las  Palmas.  Bassa  is  about  seventy  or  ei^^hty  miles 
from  Cape  Mesurado,  and  a  few  miles  to  the  north- wtst  of 
the  American  colony  of  Liberia,  in  about  7°  N  lat.,  and  lo" 
20'  W.  long.  It  was  formerly  much  resorted  to  by  trading 
vessels,  especially  when  the  pepper  brought  from  the  East 
Indies  was  not  sufficient  for  the  cons i) in pt ion  of  Eurupe, 
and  ihe  deficiency  was  made  up  by  that  sort  of  coarse  pep- 
per which  tlie  Dutch  cull  grains  and  the  i*orlugue>e  ^e.it'is, 
and  which  grows  on  this  ci>u.st  in  great  ahundiince.  In 
later  times  it  was  only  occasionally  resorted  to  by  vcs^els 
trading  to  the  contiguous  coasts  for  staves.  The  country 
about  it  abounds  in  fruits,  especially  oranges,  lemons,  and 
bananas ;  and  also  in  pastures,  and  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats,  which  furnish  vessels  with  ample  supplies.  (Lamarlhe> 
Voyage  a  In  Cote  de  Guinea.) 

BASSA'NO,  a  town  of  the  Venetian  States,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Vicenza  in  Austrian  Italy.  It  is  situated  on  a 
gentle  declivity  on  the  eastern  or  left  bank  of  the  river  Brenta 
on  the  northern  border  of  the  great  Paduan  plain,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  lower  bills  which  rise  gradually  to  the  north  and 
west  of  it  towards  the  Alps  of  the  Tyrol.  It  is  on  the  direct 
road  from  Padua  to  Trento,  21  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Padua, 
and  15  N.N.E.  of  Vicenza.  The  town  is  joined  to  a  suburb 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Brenta  by  a  handsome  bridge,  ori- 
ginally built  by  Palladio,  and  afterwards  restored  by  the 
architect  Ferracina.  Several  of  the  churches  of  Bassano 
are  decorated  with  paintings  by  Giacomo  da  Ponte,  called '  II 
Bassano,'  and  his  son  Francesco,  both  natives  of  this  town. 

The  origin  of  Bassano  is  not  known.  It  is  first  noticed 
in  the  history  of  the  family  of  Eccelino,  the  lords  of  the 
March  of  Treviso,  under  the  emperors  of  the  house  of  Ho- 
henstauflfen.  The  famous  Eccehno  da  Romano,  of  cruel 
memory,  resided  here  some  time,  and  built  the  tower  which 
still  goes  by  his  name.  Francis  I.  of  Carrara,  lord  of  Padua, 
embellished  and  fortified  the  town.  It  afterwards  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Visconti  of  Milan,  who  gave  it  up 
in  1404  to  the  republic  of  Venice.  Under  that  republic 
Bassano  and  its  territory  formed  a  separate  province,  which 
was  administered  by  a  representative  of  the  Senate,  who  was 
the  political  and  military  governor.  The  internal  civil  ad- 
ministration was  in  the  hands  of  a  council  of  60  nobles, 
chosen  out  of  the  same  number  of  native  patrician  families. 
Every  year  ten  of  the  members  of  the  council  went  out  and 
Were  replaced  by  ten  others  out  of  the  patricii^n  body.  This 
council  elected  the  magistrates,  the  municipal  ofiicers,  and 
one  of  the  two  judges  of  the  civil  and  criminal  courts.  This 
was  the  mode  in  which  most  of  the  towns  in  the  Venetian 
States  were  administered.  During  the  war  or  the  league  of 
Cambray  against  Venice,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Bassano  was  taken  and  re-taken  by  the  belligerents, 
and  was  plundered  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian's  German 
soldiers.  It  afterwards  enjoyed  peace  for  nearly  three  cen- 
turies, until  Bonaparte  seized  upon  it,  in  1797,  with  the  rest 
of  the  Venetian  territory,  and  then  gave  it  up  to  Austria  b^' 
the  peace  of  Campo  Formio. 

Bassano  is  a  place  of  great  trade :  it  has  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloths,  straw  hats,  and  tanneries ;  and  it  ex- 
ports a  great  quantity  of  silk,  the  produce  of  its  own  tent- 
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tory.  Bassano  contains,  also,  tbe  printing;  establishment  of 
Rcmonclini,  one  of  the  largest  in  Italy,  which  has  paper-mills 
annexed  to  it,  as  well  as  a  school  of  engraving  which  has 
produced  Volpato,  Bartolozzi,  Vendramiui,  and  other  ccle* 
bratcd  engravers.  Bassano  has  about  1 0,000  inhabitants. 
Tlie  country  around  is  billy,  and  covered  witli  \ines  and 
olive  trees,  and  interspersed  with  villages.  About  twelve 
miles  north-east  of  Bassano,  near  the  banks  of  the  river 
Piave,  is  the  village  of  Possagno,  the  birth-place  of  the 
sculptor  Canova,  who  began  there  a  handsome  temple  in 
the  shape  of  a  rotunda,  in  which  he  intended  to  be  buried. 
He  left  it  unfinished,  but  it  has  been  continued  by  his 
brother,  and  must  now  be  nearly  completed.  (Albrizzi, 
Opera  di  Canova  ;  Topogrqfia  Veneta ;  Marueini,  //  Bas- 
gano,  &c.)  I 

BASSA'NO  (GIACOMO  DA  PONTE)  was  borrf  at 
Bassano  in  1510.  He  whs  instructed  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  his  art  by  his  father,  and  was  after\vards  sent 
to  Venice,  where  he  studied  under  Bonifazio,  whose  mean 
jealousy  withheld  from  him  the  instruction  which  he  had 
stipulated  to  give.  But  in  a  city  which  abounded  with 
the  works  of  Titian,  Parmegiano.  and  Tintoret,  Bassano 
stood  in  little  need  of  a  particular  master;  he  applied 
himself  with  intense  assiduity  to  the  general  study  of  those 
great  artists,  and,  in  all  that  relates  to  mechanical  prac- 
tice, with  extraordinary  success ;  nor  are  evidences  want- 
in  ;▼  that  even  in  grandeur  of  stylo  and  conception  he  ex- 
hibited at  that  time  a  capacity  which  none  who  judge  him 
by  his  later  works  would  suppose  him  to  have  possessed, 
lie  painted,  in  front  of  the  Casa  Michelli,  a  fresco  repre- 
Fcnting  Sampson  destroying  the  Philistines,  parts  of  which, 
especially  the  figure  of  the  hero  himself,  approximate  to  the 
grandeur  of  Michael  Angclo.  In  the  pictures  of  a  Nativity 
and  the  Flight  into  Egypt  (the  latter  for  the  church  of  St. 
Girolamo),  he  emulated  the  style  of  Titian  with  equal 
success. 

These  efforts,  however,  were  but  the  results  of  momentary 
enthusiasm.  Bassano's  mind  was  essentially  vulgar;  be 
may,  without  impropriety,  be  denominated  the  Italian  Rem- 
brandt. The  main  characteristics  of  the  Dutch  artist  all 
exist  in  the  works  of  Bassano ;  gross  vulgarity  of  character, 
absurd  anachronisms  in  costume,  glowing  colour,  concen- 
trated chiaroscuro,  and  not  un frequently  a  poetic  feeling  of 
effect,  particularly  in  the  management  of  the  background, 
t\  iiich  is  singularly  at  variance  with  the  homely  style  of  the 
figures.  Bassano  also  painted  portraits,  and  several  of  tbe 
most  distinguished  persons  in  Venice  sat  to  him  during  his 
residence  in  that  citv,  among  them  Sebastiano  Venezio,  the 
doge,  Tasso,  and  Ariosto  (see  Br}'an).  On  the  death  of 
his  father  he  returned  to  Bassano  and  took  poJ^scssion  of  bis 
paternal  residence,  situated  on  the  picturesque  banks  of  the 
Brenta.  He  resided  here  during  the  remainder  of  his  life ; 
and  his  style  of  landscape,  drawn  from  the  scenery  which  sur- 
rounded him,  gives  an  air  of  grandeur  even  to  his  least 
successful  performances ;  his  horizons  are  usually  high,  and 
terminate  in  a  range  of  blue  mountains,  illuminated  by  the 
rising  or  setting  sun.  With  little  power  of  selection,  Bassano 
had  surprising  facility  in  representing  whatever  he  saw.  He 
delighted  in  rural  subjects  and  their  accompaniments,  and 
such  was  his  fondness  for  painting  cattle,  that  he  sometimes 
introduced  them  without  the  least  attention  to  propriety  ; 
in  the  picture  of  Christ  driving  the  money-changers  from 
the  temple,  in  the  Doria  palace  at  Rome,  a  herd  of  oxen  is 
seen  escaping  among  the  intruders.  Exteriors  and  inte- 
riors of  country-inns  were  also  favourite  subjects  with 
Bassano :  these  he  often  makes  the  site  for  some  historical 
or  scriptural  subject,  but  the  principal  characters  are  always 
made  subordinate ;  groups  of  peasants,  the  hostess,  or  the 
cook,  busy  among  her  kitchen  utensils,  domestic  animals, 
or  still  life,  occupy  the  foreground ;  and  the  principal  light 


usually  catches  on  some  very  inferior  object, — a  dog,  a 
white  napkin,  or  a  brass  kettle^  Little,  however,  is  lost  by 
this  want  of  subordination,  nor  is  any  wish  excited  to  se« 
the  superior  acton  brought  more  forward ;  for  Bassano,  a^ 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  obsen'es,  '  painted  the  boors  of  the 
district  of  Bassano,  and  called  them  patriarchs  and  prophet^.' 
His  animals  are  touched  with  admirable  truth  and  discri- 
mination ;  and  in  spite  of  all  his  defects,  such  is  tbe  spirit, 
clearness,  and  decision  of  his  touch,  the  depth  and  ricbntss 
of  his  tones,  and  the  general  picturesqueness  of  his  effects, 
that  his  works  not  only  commanded  the  respect  of  contem- 
porary artists,  but  have  been  always  valued  by  judges  of 
painting  for  qualities  so  important  in  the  vt.  Bassano 
painted  with  extraordinary  dispatch,  and  svch  of  his  works 
as  were  not  commissioned  were  sent  for  sale  to  the  nei;rii- 
bouring  towns  of  Vicenza,  Brescia,  Treviso,  and  Padua, 
where  they  found  ready  purchasers.  His  fame  rose  so  hign 
that  he  was  invited  by  the  Emperor  Rodolph  II.  to  settle 
at  his  court,  but  Bassano's  attachment  to  his  established 
habits  of  life  induced  him  to  decline  this  proposal:  be 
painted  for  that  monarch  pictures  of  the  twelve  months  and 
the  four  seasons  of  the  year. 

In  a  few  instances  during  his  latter  practice  Bassano 
showed  that  the  feeling  for  grand  design  which  he  had 
manifested  in  his  youth  was  not  quite  extinguished.  His 
altar-pieces  of  the  entombing  of  Christ,  in  tbe  church  of 
Sta.  Maria  in  Vanzo,  at  Padua,  St.  Roche  interceding  viih 
the  Virgin  for  the  people  infected  with  the  plague,  at  Vi- 
cenza, and  the  picture  of  the  seizure  of  Christ  in  the  garden, 
are  distinguished  not  only  by  a  sublimity  in  the  general 
effect,  but  by  a  grandeur  in  the  character  of  the  figuns 
resembling  the  style  of  the  Roman  school.  Bassano  died 
in  1592.  There  is  a  prodigious  number  of  bis  pictures  in 
the  palaces  of  Rome  and  Venice,  and  they  ate  frequently 
seen  in  English  collections.  There  are  many  engravings 
from  his  works. 

BASSANO  (FRANCESCO  DA  PONTE)  was  tb- 
son  of  tbe  preceding,  and  a  painter  of  considerable  raerir. 
Giacomo  Da  Ponte  had  four  sons  who  followed  his  profes- 
sion. Francesco,  the  eldest,  born  in  1548,  is  called  the 
younger  Bassano ;  he  studied  with  his  father  and  practit^d 
m  Venice,  where  he  obtained  considerable  reputation  bv 
various  altar-pieces,  one  in  particular  of  St.  ApoIIonia,  in 
the  church  of  Sta.  Afra,  at  Brescia.  But  his  most  distin- 
guished performances  were  a  series  of  pictures  painted  for 
Uie  ducal  palace  at  Venice,  commemorative  of  the  leading 
events  in  the  history  of  the  republic.  Francesco  threw 
himself  from  a  window  in  a  fit  of  delirium,  and  died  on  tbe 
sjwt,  in  1591. 

Giovanni  Da  Ponte  was  the  second  son  of  Giacomo,  and 
bom  in  1553.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  a  copyist  of  his 
father*s  works,  which  he  imitated  with  such  accuracy,  that 
his  copies  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  original:* : 
he  died  in  1613. 

Leandro  Da  Ponte  was  the  third  son  of  Giacomo.  bom  in 
1558.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  portrait-painter,  and 
was  knighted  by  the  Doge  Grimani,  who  sat  to  him.  He 
painted  historical  and  sacred  subjects  occasionally ;  anions 
the  best  are  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Resuscitation 
of  Lazarus,  the  former  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Sophia,  the 
latter  in  that  of  La  Carit^,  at  Venice.  Leandro  died  in  1621. 

Girolamo  Da  Ponte  was  the  youngest  son  of  Giacomo, 
born  in  1560.  He  was  much  employed  by  his  father  in 
copying,  but  contributed  an  original  performance,  an  altar- 
piece  of  great  merit,  of  St.  Barbara  and  the  Virgin,  to  the 
church  of  S.  Giovanni  at  Bassano:  he  died  in  1622.  Tfa« 
same  style  predominates  in  the  works  of  all  the  Bassanos, 
which  exhibit,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pictures,  much 
more  of  the  manual  than  the  mental  capacity  of  ait.  (Lanzi ; 
Bryan's  Dtct,  of  Painters  and  Engravers.) 
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